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Abbey,  Grey,  Co.  Down,  196,  285,  289. 
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late  in  Mary's-place,  305. 
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344. 
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Architecture  in  its  relation  to  agriculture,  235. 
Architecture,  the  study  and  practice  of,  102,  117 
130,144. 
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Art  education  in  Ireland,  pnigre.ss  of,  66. 
Art  treasures  exhibition,  Blackburn,  182. 
Art,  religious,  exhibition  of  works  of  at  Lille,  211. 
Art,  industrial,  exhibits  for  1874,  67. 
Art,  science,  and  literature,  a  plea  for,  76. 
Art,  schools  of,  see  "  schools  of  art." 
Art,  works  of,  wanted  — no  Irish  need  apply,  95. 
ArtLsan,  lioine  of  the,  296, 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors,  89,  157. 


Balfe,  proposed  memorial  to  147,  268. 
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Benson,  Sir  John,  the  late,  303. 
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Earthwork  Tahle.s,  305  ;  Beaton's  Quantities  and 
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Handbook  for  Ireland,  for  1875,   319  ;  Brash's 


Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland,  347;  Presi- 
dent's Address,  Royal  Irish  Academv,  347  ;  Cassell's 
Serials,347.  The  Magazines,  62.  80, 1 12, 133, 164. 
Bootersto.vn  and  Clontarf  slobs,  285. 
Boyne  River:  navigation,  271;  inspection  and  re- 
flection on,  164. 

Bray:  ratepayers  and  the  rates,  175 ;  sanitary  state 

of,  336.  ' 
Bridae,  Essex,  36,  250,  264,  271,  282,  296. 
Brighton  Aquarium,  316. 
British  Architects,  conference  of,  177. 
British  Arehseological  Association  at  Bristol.  209. 
British  Association  at  Belfast,  215,  233,  235  ;  Irish 

subjects  at,  237. 
Brooks,  Maurice,  13. 

Builders  and  Architects,  12,  35  ;  Jerry,  15. 
Builder's  note-book,  a  joke  or  two  from  a,  119. 
Building  Act  for  Dublin,  315. 
Building  limestones  of  France,  272. 
Building  stones  6f  Ireland,  4,  19,  34,  58. 
Building  societies,  our,  63. 

Building:  fireproof,  5,  20;  Jerry,  15;  and  sanitary 
improvements,  177;  works,  corporate,  247  ;  and 
sanitary  legislation,  249  ;  operations  in  Belfast 
289,312.  ' 
Buildings:  public,  wires  to  remedy  acoustic  defects 
in,  152  ;  Bannatyne's  new,  Limerick,  285  •  Metro- 
politan and  Management  Bill,  122.  ' 
Builders'  rights  of  possession  of  premises,  293. 

Capitat.  and  labour,  the  conflict  of,  107. 
Capital  V.  labour,  140. 
Carpenters,  a  query  for,  312. 
Cashel,  Kock  of,  239. 

Cathedral :  new  Pvoman  Catholic,  Sligo,  218  ;  Kildare 
restoration,  334  ;  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  167 
203  ;  York,  84. 
Caution,  2 

Chelsea  Embankment,  London,  opening  of  140. 
Chimneys,  architecture  of,  13. 

Cholera  and  other  diseases,  the  influence  of  soil  on,  1 94. 
Church:  Ballyoughter,  1C8 ;  Presbyterian,  Belfast' 
116,196:  Drumbo,  205;  Killylea,  120 ;  Lisburn^ 
309  ;  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Montmartre,  131 ;  Kath  ' 
gar,  63  ;  Strabane,  240,  319,  322  ;  St.  Joseph': 
Berkeley-st.,  254;  Theddingworth,  61  ;  Wesleyan 
Belfast,  348. 
Cistercians,  architecture  of  the,  263. 
City  lighting,  247,  275,  333,  340. 
Civic  Lyrics-obit,  1873,  2  ;  the  municipal  clerk's 
lament,  20;  birds  and  men,  36;  echoes  from  the 
streets,  57;  how  does  the  money  go?  70;  the 
government  auditor,  89;  sleeping  Tom,  lOl'-  the 
collapse,  115;  Dr.  Muldooney,  129;  confessions 
of  a  town  council— a  song  for  the  times,  147  • 
illustrious  men,  157  ;  striking  points,'  168  • 
noon  on  the  Litfey,  182  ;  the  tramp  of  the  thii  teen' 
196;  wise  and  prudent  men,  215;  the  battle  of 
the  wards,  232;  our  living  dead  men,  240  ;  ^vavs 
and  means,  254;  the  bills,  the  bills,  268-  the 
Drainage  Club  at  Double- Inn,  282;  the  task  of 
the  trio,  293  ;  mea  culpa,  315;  the  Liffey  diffi- 
culty solved,  333  ;  outs  and  ins,  340. 
Clontarf:  and  its  neighbourhood,  historic  notices  of, 
168  ;  manor  of,  185  ;  and  Booterstown  globs,  285.' 
Coleraine,  projjress  in,  193.  ' 
Colosseu:n  of  Rome,  287. 

Colours  and  pigments,  Professor  Cameron  on,  29,  35. 
Compensation  for  injuries,  87.  ' 
Competition:   a  French,  131;  another,  and  how  it 

ended,  189  ;  Belfast  Catholic  Hall,  36,  84,  90,  196. 
Competitions,  on,  315.  >     .  • 

Construction:  sUuighter-house,  206  ;  submarine  60 
Cork  School  of  Art,  271.  ' 
Corporate:   building  works,  247;  doings,  280  (see 

also  "  Points"), 
Corporation:  items,  271,  343;  and  the  streets,  29- 

and  the  gas  question,  98,  101,  126.  ' 
Corporations,  orange  and  green,  166. 
Correspondence,  12,  29,  35,  60,  73,  90,  104  164 
171,  175,  185,  203,  246,  271,  289,  293,  31g'  334' 

339,  340.  '       '       >  > 

Correspondents,  to,  see  each  number. 
Cottages,  labourers',  prizes  for,  343. 
County  surveyors,  assistant,  13,  73,  301,  326  339. 
Cremation  as  a  sanitary  agent,  27,  46   97.  ' 

Dkcoraiion  :  at  Cramer  and  Go's,  warerooms,  305  • 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  167,  203.  ' 
Design,  ornamental,  44. 

Down  and  Antrim,  specialities  of  people  in,  252. 

Drainage:  Lough  Neagh,  30  ;  Lough  Erne',  43,1  G4  • 
Shannon,  301,  312,  329;  Kingstown,  133,  146- 
Lago  Fucino,  281  ;  see  also  "  Main  Drainage'."  ' 
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Drawings  e.vhihited  at  R. LA, I.  conversazione,  1  7,  32. 
Drogheda,  doings  in,  219. 
Drumbo  [larish  church,  205. 

Dublin  :  Handel's  visit  to,  16  ;  and  Kilkenny  waters, 
25  ;  two  characters  of  the  19th  century,  33  ;  water 
supply,  77,  84  ;  municipal  and  parish  records,  158, 
171,182;  timber  sales,  61,  161,  189;  tramway 

.scavenge  .service,  104;  ratepayers'  [irofcci   in. 

112;  public  health  in,  165,  189,  2l;i,  l'..?,  271 
organ  building  in,  275  ,  notes  of  a  sanil  ,rv  sur- 
vey of,  seventy  years  ago,  307  ;  Paganini's  visit 
to,  in  1831,  138  ;  unsanitary,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  207  ;  the  drama  in,  218  ;  building  act  for, 
316:  out  and  about,  in  1802,321  ;  the  recUuna- 
tion  of  foreshores  in,  29L 
Dublin  Sanitary  Association  :  202  ;  and  the  Public 

Health  Committee,  160,  340. 
Dublin,  unknown  —  Nondescript  -  quay,  11;  Ma- 
hogany-street, 54;  Gandon  -  street,  81  ;' Poet- 
street,  110,  137;  Novo  Jioster-street,  212,  224 
238,  251,  268. 
Dundalk,  improvements  at  Bank  of  Ireland,  315. 
Dwellings,  improved,  for  the  industrial  classes,  135. 
Economy  and  trade,  303. 

Education:  and  labour,  49  ;  technical,  57,  124;  art 
in  Ireland,  66  ;  architectural,  84,  93;  of  the  w'ork- 
man,  123;  of  engineers,  240;  scientilic,  159. 
Electricity,  the  early  days  of,  and  Stephen  Giay,  74. 
Engineer,  education  of  the,  240. 
Engineers  and  surveyors,  municipal  and  sanitary.  89 
157.  ' 
English  language,  the  future  of  the,  323. 
Essex  Bridge,  36,  250,  264,  271,  282,  296. 
Example  worthy  of  imitation,  57. 
Excavations  at  Grey  Abbey,  289. 
Exhibition:  Blackburn,  182;  Lille,  211. 
Exhibitions  and  museums,  282. 

Faikbaikn,  Sir  \V.,  the  late,  240. 
Farming  and  landlordism,  343. 
Fever:  are  our  quays  the  habitats  of,  203  ;  at  Over 

Darwen,  333. 
Fine  arts  in  France,  14. 
Fireproof  building,  5,  20. 
Fisheries,  our,  333. 
Foley,  an  estimate  of,  287. 

Foley's  and  Woolner's  statues  of  General  Stonewall 

Jackson  and  Lord  Lawrence,  325. 
Food  and  drink  adulteration,  173,  204. 
Foreshores,  reclamaliim  of,  in  Dublin,  291. 
Forward  and  backward,  a  look,  1. 
France  ;  building  limestone  of,  272  ;  fine  arts  in,  14. 

Gas:  105,  243,  257;  bills,  13,  101,  126;  in  Naas, 
136,  205  ;  question,  35,  61,  98,  136;  why  the 
price  of,  should  not  be  increased,  75  ;  meters,  90 
289  ;  alleged  frauds  on  coiisumers,  123,  176;  price 
and  quality  of,  161  ;  supply,  278  ;  report  of  ex- 
ammer,  247;  fire  at  the  woiks,  295;  cost  of 
material,  35  ;  lighting,  .see  "  city  lighting." 
Geological  notes,  210. 

Gray,  Stephen,  and  the  early  da)s  of  electricity,  74. 
Great  Southern  and  Western"  Kaiiway,  Ireland,  78. 
Grey  Abbey,  Co.  Down,  196,  285,  289. 

Handel  and  Swift,  about,  16,  93,  107,  112. 
Health  and  sanitary  legislation,  65. 
Health  and  sanitation,  early  notes  on,  195. 
Health  and  social  progress,  282. 
Health  of  Dublin,  165,  189,  271. 
Hearne,  Lady,  legend  of,  132. 
Historical  manuscripts  commission,  196. 
Home  and  foreign  notes,  see  each  number. 
Hospital:   Mullins,  215;    Belfast  Samaritan,  240- 

the  floating,  309. 
House  architecture  in  America,  230. 
Houses,  the  arrangement  of,  46,  59. 
Hydraulic  rivetting,  9. 

rMPROVEMioNT,  landed  estates,  347. 
Improvements:  Belfast,  89;  building  and  sanitary, 

177;  pioneer  efi'orts  in  public,  335. 
Industrial  art  exhibits  for  1874,  67. 
Industrial  resources— waste  lands,  285,  301. 
Information  wanted,  17. 
Injuries,  compensation  for,  87. 

Institution  of  civil  engineers,  England,  90,  101,  157 
261,  315,  333.  ' 
Institution  of  civil  engineers,  Ireland,  62,  104,  347. 
Institutions  and  public  works,  grants  for,  132. 
Ireland:  public  health  in,  8,  2Gti;   building  stones 
of,  4,  19,  34,  58  ;  progress  of  art-education  in,  66  ; 
bell-founding  in,  14ii ;  parochial  records  in,  209  ; 
public  records  in,  149  ;  national  manuscripts  of, 
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17'2,  186,  202,  216;  national  museum  for,  176; 
public  works  in,  191,  208,  221  ;  early  races  of 
miiiikiiid  ill,  245,  258,  273;   manual  of  public 
health  for,  279  ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Inigo 
Jones  in,  286;  reclaimable  tidal  lands  in,  315; 
waste  lands  of,  339. 
Irish  architects  ami  ttie  Irish  Viceroy,  174.  / 
Irish  Builder  and  Newry  Town  Commissioners,  16{J- 
Irish  estates  of  the  "  City  (Jompanies."  91. 
Irish  Health  Act:  309;   medical  officers  and,  254, 
317;  operation  of,  276  ;  central  and  local  sanitary 
authori  ties,  277. 
Iron  roof,  fatal  accident  by  falling  of,  123. 
Iron  trade,  the,  237. 

JiiRRY  building  and  Jerry  builders,  15. 
Joiners,  prizes  for,  57. 

Jones,  Inigo,  and  Sir  C.  Wren  in  Ireland,  286. 
Jones,  Owen,  the  late,  129. 
Journalistic  note,  a,  90. 

KiLDAKB  cathedral  restoration,  334. 
Kilkenny  and  Dublin  waters,  26. 
Kilkenny  municipal  archives,  83. 
Killaloe  slaie  quarries,  261. 
Killylea  parish  church,  120. 

Kingstown:  drainage,  133,  146  ;  Town  Hall,  264; 
aquarium  for,  136. 

Labour  :  and  education,  49  ;  capital  and,  107,  140. 
Labourers'  cottages,  prizes  for,  343. 
"  Lady,"  the  appellation,  315,  334. 
Lago  Fucino,  how  drained,  281. 
Landed  estates  improvement,  347. 
Lands,  waste  and  tidal,  reclamation  of,  50,  292,  285, 
316,  339 

Law — Griffith  v.  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  87  ;  Flood  v.  Guardians  of  South  Dublin 
Union,  109  ;  Wallace  v.  Belfast  Water  Commis- 
sioners, 148;  Lynn  v.  Lanyons,  319;  Gray  v. 
Dublin  and  Chapelizod  Distillery  Co.,  340. 

Law  Courts,  London,  Messrs.  Barry  and  Street,  122. 

Leinster,  Duke  of,  the  late,  288;  anecdote  of,  316  ; 
memorial  to,  338. 

Liffey:  subway,  122  ;  purification  schemes,  152,171, 
28'l,  288,  337  ;  the  city  fathers  ami  the,  175  ;  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  y.,  182;  nuisance,  185;  a  lift 
for  the,  188  ;  the  Corporation  and  the,  292. 

Liffiana,  181,  193,  218,  226,  240. 

Lighthouse,  Ar-men,  234. 

Limestone  and  its  formation,  244. 

Limestones  of  France,  272. 

Literature  :  28  ;  science  and  art.  a  plea  for,  76. 

LiverpoolAichiteci  nral  ani;ArchseologicalSociety,833. 

Local  legislators,  maxims  for,  28. 

London,  notes  from,  62. 

Lough  Erne  drainage,  43. 

Lough  Neagh  drainage,  30. 

Main  Drainage,  Dublin,  101,  121,  150,  178,  218, 

233,  308,  337. 
Mall,  the,  a  scene  in,  73. 
Manchester  Koyal  Exchange,  175. 
Manchester  Society  of  .Architects,  201. 
Manchester  and  its  free  libraiies,  220. 
Mankind,  early  races  of,  in  Ireland,  245,  258,  273. 
Manuscripts,  national,  of  Ireland,  172,  186,  202  ; 

commission,  historical,  196. 
Mechanics' institutes,  160,  259. 

Medical  officers  and  Irish  Health  Act,  254,  317,  326. 

Memorial:  Balle,  147,  268;  Duke  of  Leinster,  333. 

Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Management  Bill,  122. 

Milford  Haven  and  Waterford  improvements,  60. 

Minton's  patent  oven,  145. 

Monasticon  Hiberniciim,  Archdall's,  157. 

Money:  how  goes,  109;  paying  away  ratepayers',  147. 

Monument:  to  Caiolin,  234  ;  O'Couiiell,  240,  257, 

260,  279,  293,  315. 
Monuments:  national:  229;  preservation  of,  121; 

Dr.  Stokes  on,  337. 
Monumental  cross,  185. 
Moore  anniversary,  the,  161. 
Mountmellick,  science  and  splutter  in,  232,  246. 
Mouse,  the,  201. 

Municipal:  economy,  70;  and  sanitary  engineers,  89; 
Privileges  Bill,  133  ;  extravagances  and  prison 
management,  150  ;  and  parish  records  of  Dublin, 
158,  171. 

MuUins  Convalescent  Hospital,  215. 

Museum,  national  for  Ireland,  175. 

Museums  and  exhibitions,  282. 

Naas,  gas  and  gas  meters  in,  136,  205. 
Nations,  the  ruin  and  rebuilding  of,  74,  82,  96,  111, 
125,  138. 

Navigation:  Lough  Erne,  164;  Boyne,  271;  tidal 

river,  259. 
Nelson's  Pillar,  Sackviile-street,  60. 
Nemrj':  Town  Commissioners  and  the  Irish  Builder, 

164;  somerhing  new  to,  168;  noi  hing  new  to,  i:23. 
Newspaper  "  kiosks,"  89. 
Northern  Athens,  249. 
Northumberland  House,  the  last  of,  309. 
Note-book,  builder's,  a  joke  or  two  from,  119. 


Obituaky — Fraser,  218;  Faiibairn,  240;  Betty,  243;  | 
Banim,  253  ;  Kennie,  254  ;  Benson,  303  ;  Duke  of 
Leinster,  288. 

Obstructions  in  our  thoroughfares,  13. 

Olden  tini',  recollections  of,  193. 

Organ:  building  in  Dublin,  275;  for  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Armagh,  312. 

Ornamental  design,  44. 

Oxygen — limestone  and  its  formation,  244. 

Paris  water  supply  and  sewers,  289. 

Parish:  histories,  179;  records  ol  Dublin,  158,  171. 

Par(ichi,il  records  in  Ireland,  2U9. 

Pembroke  Township  improvement,  189. 

Picture  mounting,  260. 

Plants  that  are  useful,  119. 

Points,  343. 

Poli.>-hing  and  varnishing,  274. 
Printing  and  its  origin,  294. 

Prison  management  and  municipal  extravagance,  150. 

Premises,  builders'  rights  of  possession  of,  293. 

Public  expense,  feeding  at,  164. 

Public  health  :  in  Ireland,  3,  266;  conservatism  of, 
49;  Bill,  151,  163;  manual  of  for  Ireland,  279; 
Act  and  the  home  of  the  artizan,  296. 

Public:  improvements,  pioneer  efforts  in,  335;  money, 
how  to  improve  and  economise,  89;  service,  honours 
for,  65;  wealth  and  public  robbery,  347;  records 
in  Ireland,  149. 

Public  rights  and  public  nuisances — sanitary,  82,  98  ; 
scavenging,  116  ;  disinfection,  124;  markets  and 
slaughter-houses,  139;  inspection  of  trades,  152  ; 
drainage  and  sewerage,  166  ;  streets  and  roadways, 
179;  streets,  buildings  and  obstructions,  194; 
pollution  of  rivers,  21U  ;  treatment  of  sewage,  &c., 
225,  246,  258;  irrigation  in  Ireland,  236  ;  alleged 
dangers  of  sewage  farming,  265;  epidemic  diseases, 
280,  294  ;  overcrowding  and  ventilation,  310  ;  air, 
323;  water,  338. 

Public  works:  in  Ireland,  191,  208,  221  ;  and  insti- 
tutions, grants  for,  132. 

Pugin,  E.  VV.,  the  R.I.B.A.  versus,  308. 

Pump- Fitters' Guide,  the,  104. 

QuANTiTiijs,  errors  in,  13. 

Quays  the  liabii&ts  of  fever,  are  our?  203. 

Queen's  Institute,  337. 

Railway  :  management,  76 ;  accidents,  prevention 
of,  104;  new  central  scheme,  9  ;  new  opened,  333  ; 
G.  S.  and  W.  Ireland,  78. 

Railway  construction  :  American,  338  ;  and  land  re- 
clamation, 326. 

Railways,  State  management  of,  129. 

Rain  and  water  supply,  194. 

Ratepayers:  town  councils  versus,  04;  Bray,  and 

the  rates,  175  ;  burthened,  293. 
Ratepayers':  money,  paying  away,  147;  protection 

in  Dublin,  112. 
Rates  and  rating,  171. 
Rathgar  Wesle3an  Church,  63. 

Rathiiiines  and  Rathgar  Townships,  a  vear's  norkin. 
181. 

Rathmoyle  House,  remodelling  of,  288. 
Reclamation  of  waste  lands,  60,  279,  291,  293,  315, 
316,  326. 

Registrar- General's  Returns,  260  ;  notes  on,  31. 

Rennie,  Sir  John,  C.E.,  254. 

Restoration  of  Kildare  Cathedral,  334. 

Rhyme  in  season,  a,  219. 

Rivetting.  hydraulic,  9. 

Rock  of  Casiiel,  239. 

Rome,  the  Colosseum  of,  287. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  217. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  61,  87  ;  School  of  Art,  70, 

340;  library,  90,  104. 
Royal    Hibernian  Academy  —  Professor  Cameron's 

lecture  at,  29  ;  annual  exhibition,  63  ;  address  to 

Lord  Lieutenant,  133. 
Royal  Historical  and  Arcliaaological  Association  of 

Ireland,  17,  62,  67,  117,  216,  302. 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  14,  17, 

26,  32,  319.  324,  326. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  60,  98,  182, 

193,  308,  315,  316. 
Royal  Irish  Academj',  17,  43,  61,  77,  102, 109,  133, 

188,  317,  319,  333,  336. 

Sa<  KviLi.E-STREET :    planting  of  trees  in,  9,  50; 

Nelson's  Pillar,  60. 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Berkeley-street,  250. 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Armagh,  organ  for,  312. 
St.  Patrick  at  Tara,  oratorio,  80, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  decoration  of,  167,  203. 
St.  Stephen'.s  Green  and  other  squares,  6. 
Sanitary  administration,  medical  salaries  and,  326. 
Sanitary  agent,  cremation  as  a,  27,  46,  97. 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  Association  of, 

89,  167. 

Sanitary  and  building  improvements,  177. 
Sanitary  authorities,  276,  277. 

Sanitary  knowledge,  the  diffusion  of,  158,  172,  186. 
Sanitary  legislation,  239  ;  health  and,  65  ;  building 
and,  249. 


Sanitary  matters.  Lord  Derby  on,  75. 
Sanitary  and  other  notes,  see  each  number. 
Sanitary  state  of  Bray,  336. 

Sanitary  survey  of  Dublin  seventy  years  ago,  notes 
on  a,  307. 

Sanitary  work :    of  the  future,  15  ;   regular  and 

voluntary,  191. 
Sanitation  and  health,  early  notes  on,  195. 
Scavenge,  tramway,  service  for  Dublin,  104. 
School,  Wesleyan,  and  Church,  Lisburn,  309. 
School  of  Art— Royal  Dublin  Society,  70,  229,  340  ; 

Cork,  271. 

Schools  of  ait,  awards  to  masters  and  mistresses  of,  16. 
Schools,  Halph  Macklin,  146,  159. 
Science,  liierature,  and  art,  a  plea  for,  76. 
Science  and  splutter  in  Mountmellick,  232,  246. 
Scientific  education,  159. 

Sewage:  the  disposal  of,  254;  the  Liernur  system, 325. 

Sewers  and  water  supply  of  Paris,  289. 

Shannon:  drainage,  301,  312,  329  ;  inundation,  94. 

Sketch  book.  Architectural  Association  of  Ireland,  102. 

Skill  in  common  things,  339. 

Slaie  quarries,  Killaloe,  261. 

Slaugltter-houses,  construction  of,  206. 

SliKO  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  218. 

Slob  land  reclamation,  279,  285,  292,  293. 

Social  science,  277. 

Social  Science  Congress:  for  1874,  201 ;  the  late,  279. 

Social  difficulties  of  the  future,  160. 

Social  progress,  health  and,  282. 

Soil,  influences  of,  on  cholera  and  other  diseases,  194. 

Sound,  28. 

Sporting  "  nuts,"  29. 

Statistics,  adulteration  109. 

Statue,  the  Clancarty,  264. 

Statues,  Foley's  and  VVooliier's  of  General  Stonewall 

Jackson  and  Lord  Lawrence,  320. 
Steamer,  Bessemer  saloon,  267. 
Stones,  building,  of  Ireland,  4. 
Strabane  Church,  240,  319,  322. 
Street  :  nomenclature,  221 ;  proposed  new,  296 
Streets,  the  Corporation,  magistrates,  and  the,  29. 
Strike,  a  justifiable,  250. 
Strikes,  133. 

Students,  architectural,  88. 
Submarine  construction,' 60. 
Subway,  Liffey,  122. 
Summer,  185. 

Surveyors,  assistant  coun  y,  13,  73,  301,  326,  339. 
Surveyors  and  engineers,  municipal  and  sanitary,  89, 
157. 

Swift  and  Handel,  93,  137,  112. 
Taxes  and  sinecures,  293. 

Technical  education — prizes  for  joiners,  &c  ,  67. 
Tenders,  120,  147,  175,  276,320. 
Theatre  :  Roval,  alterations  at,  260  ;  new  in  Water- 
ford, 305." 

Theddingworth  Church,  Leicestershire,  61. 
Thoroughfares,  obstructions  in  our,  13. 
Thoughts,  octogenarian,  209. 

Timings  of  the  Times,  59,  69,  80,  116,  136,  16.'., 

180,  231,  244. 
Tolka,  a  tilt  with  the,  205. 
Tomb,  ancient,  in  Clare  Galway,  212. 
Town  councils  versus  ratepayers,  94. 
Town  Hall,  Kingstown,  264. 
Trade  and  economy,  303. 
Transept,  south,  York  Cathedral,  84. 
Trees,  planting  of,  in  Sackville-street,  9,  50. 
"  Turn  them  out,"  264. 

"  Undur  the  hammer,"  296. 

Varnishing  and  polishing,  on,  274. 
Vartry  inquiry,  the,  77. 

"  Waking  "  the  dead  and  killing  the  living,  223. 
Wall-paper,  arsenic  in,  215. 
Want  and  waste,  247. 

Warrenpoint :  new  parsonage,  250 ;  water  supply,  250. 

Wastelands:  285,301  ;  and  foreshores,  reclamation 
of,  50,316. 

Water  and  waterworks,  our,  31. 

Water  supply  :  109  ;  Dublin,  77.  84  ;  rain  and,  194  ; 
Warrenpoint,  250;  Paris,  289. 

Waters,  Kilkenny  and  Dublin,  25. 

Waterford  :  new  Theatre  in,  305  ;  and  Milford 
Haven  improvements,  60. 

West,  notes  from  the,  246,  257,  286. 

Whitewash  brush,  the,  279. 

Wood  goods  sales,  61,161,  189. 

Wooden  architects  and  architecture,  79. 

Works  of  art  wanted— no  Irish  need  apply,  96. 

Works,  new,  in  Belfast.  289. 

Works,  notes  of,  67,  73,  276,  343. 

Works,  public:  in  Ireland,  191,  208,  221  ;  and  in- 
stitutions, grants  for,  132. 

Workman,  education  of  the,  123. 

Wren,  Sir  C,  and  Inigo  Jones  in  Ireland,  286. 

Writing,  its  origin  and  progress,  310. 

York  Cathedral,  south  traniept,  84. 
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A  Look  Back  and  a  Look  Forward. 

I URING  the  past  year  much 
activity  has  been  apparent 
in  the  architectural  and 
building  world,  though  Ire- 
land's part  therein  has  been 
rather  small.  Projects  and 
schemes  have  been  rife 
enough  in  various  direc- 
tions in  this  island ;  some 
few  have  been  commenced, 
but  the  greater  portion  are  shelved.  Large 
buildings  of  a  public  character  have  been 
sparse  with  us,  though  domestic  buildings 
have  been  many.  Of  works  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  line,  we  have 
given  particulars  throughout  our  last  volume. 
In  connection  with  church  building  and 
church  restoration  it  must  be  remarked  that 
in  this  country  operations  are  generally 
slow,  and  the  work  often  has  to  be  carried 
on  as  funds  are  raised.  Some  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  edifices  are  consequently  for 
upwards  of  a  generation  in  hand,  and  will 
take  several  years  more  before  they  are 
completed.  Most  ambitious  and  elaborate 
works  are  commenced  in  this  counti-y  by  the 
members  of  different  religious  communities, 
without  proper  forethought  as  to  how  the 
funds  can  be  provided  ;  and,  when  the  work 
has  proceeded  for  awhile,  the  funds  available 
are  found  to  be  wholly  inadequate,  and  the 
building  is  certain  to  suffer  in  design  and 
execution.  It  would  be  far  better  to  build 
for  the  wants  of  the  time,  leaving  of  course 
some  margin  for  the  possible  future,  than  to 
commence  a  work  which  becomes  nearly  im- 
possible to  complete  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Where  sufficient  funds  are  in  hands, 
or  can  be  raised  without  delaying  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  for  years,  it  is  of  course  a 
different  thing. 

In  this  city  and  in  the  north  and  south  of 
the  kingdom  church  building  and  "  resto- 
ration "  are  proceeding,  and  a  good  deal  of 
commendable  work  has  lately  been  executed, 
evidencing  an  improved  taste,  and  shewing 
that  the  study  of  principles  of  design  is 
receiving  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  our 
young  architects  than  in  former  years. 

The  Architectural  Association  of  Ireland 
ended  its  first  session  well,  and  has  com- 
menced its  second  with  a  good  promjse, 
which  we  trust  will  bear  fruit,  for  the  sake 
of  the  profession  and  the  interests  of  art. 
We  would  like  to  have  seen  a  little  more 
activity  displayed  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
the  Architects  of  Ireland,  and  that  body  be- 
coming a  really  representative  one.  Labour 
is  needed.  We  may  call  ourselves  what  we 
like,  but  we  will  be  judged  by  the  outside 
world  by  our  usefulness  alone. 

The  Irish  ischools  of  art  are  progressing, 


and  are  turning  out  clever  students.  Recent 
examinations  have  proved  that  three  at  least 
of  the  chief  schools  are  under  the  care  of 
efficient  head  masters  and  assistants,  and 
that  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork  will  not  suffer 
in  comparison  with  many  chief  towns  and 
cities  across  Channel. 

Our  learned  bodies  have,  during  the  past 
year,  on  the  part  of  several  of  their  members, 
contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  the  diffe- 
rent departments  of  literature  and  science. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  still  members 
who  would  be  a  credit  to  any  society  in 
Europe.  We  trust  that  a  greater  interest  will 
be  manifested  in  the  future  on  the  part  of 
its  large  body  of  members  to  aid  the  Academy 
by  every  honest  means  to  maintain  its  old 
reputation. 

The  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland,  with  its  limited  funds, 
is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  doing  good  work.  Its 
proceedings  during  the  past  year,  published 
in  their  "Journal,"  shew  the  usefulness  of 
its  labours.  The  preservation  of  our  national 
monuments  is  a  species  of  labour  worthy  of 
praise,  and  calls  for  the  support  of  many 
who  can  well  afford  to  contribute. 

The  yearly  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Academy  have,  of  course,  been  con- 
tinued, and  some  few  works  of  merit  have 
been  on  view  during  the  past  year.  The 
time  has  come,  we  think,  for  a  complete 
re-organisation  of  matters  in  connection  with 
the  Academy,  so  that  the  intention  of  its 
fouuder,  Francis  Johnston,  may  be  fully 
realised.  An  academy  for  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  needs  to  be  full  of  life 
and  energy,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  all 
the  branches  worthily  represented  in  the 
Abbey-street  institution. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  continues  its 
annual  shows  in  connection  with  husbandry 
and  other  useful  arts,  and  much  good  is  done 
thereby.  The  society  is  stiU  capable  of 
effecting  more  good  if  its  energies  are  wisely 
directed.  It  is  an  old  institution,  and  can 
boast  of  a  creditable  history.  It  must,  how- 
ever, fashion  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  time. 
On  its  council  are  influential  and  talented 
men,  and  we  have  some  hopes  that  the 
Dublin  Society  will  develope  in  increased 
usefulness  the  older  it  grows.  One  of  its 
latest  efforts  in  a  useful  direction  was  in 
connection  with  the  regulation  of  time,  or 
the  timing  of  public  clocks  by  an  electrically 
controlled  system.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  effort  will  be  successful.  Of  the 
Schools  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  we  have  often  spoken,  and 
we  anticipate  large  benefits  in  the  interests 
of  trade  and  manufacture  from  the  lessons 
imparted  to  our  young  men  in  these  schools. 

In  a  sanitary  direction,  there  was  some 
good  work  accomplished.  The  Afternoon 
Scientific  Lectures  at  the  Dublin  Society  in 


relation  to  the  public  health  were  in  many 
respects  admirable ;  and  besides  these  lec- 
tures some  of  our  well-known  public  men 
delivered  other  lectures  of  a  similar  character 
in  the  city,  which  must  have  done  good.  The 
Dublin  Sanitary  Association  has  through  its 
officers  performed  a  considerable  amount  of 
valuable  service,  and  their  vigilance  through- 
out the  year  is  worthy  of  praise.  The  Publie 
Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation  has 
exerted  itself  to  some  extent,  and  useful 
service  was  performed  in  prosecuting  milk 
adulterators,  and  habitual  offenders  against 
the  sanitary  laws.  A  large  amount  of  work 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  the 
Public  Health  Committee  will  need  to  be 
more  active  throughout  the  present  year  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  city  is  still 
replete  with  nuisances  of  every  description. 
Our  back  streets  and  lanes,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  our  tenement  houses,  are  in  a 
scandalous  state  from  want  of  due  sanitary 
supervision  and  arrangements.  Our  streets 
are  obstructed  and  traffic  is  impeded  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  our  Corporate  authorities.  We 
noticed  the  evil  several  times  in  these 
columns,  and  pointed  out  the  remedy,  We 
can  honestly  take  credit  for  effecting  or 
leading  to  reform  in  this  direction.  All  of 
the  townships  have  displayed  more  activity 
in  sanitary  matters  than  the  city  authorities ; 
and,  though  much  useful  time  has  been 
wasted  in  discussion  on  drainage  and  sewer- 
age schemes  in  Kingstown,  Blackrock, 
Dalkey,  and  Bray,  an  earnestness  has  been 
shewn  on  the  pathway  of  sanitary  reform. 

The  labour  market,  though  somewhat 
seriously  disturbed  in  portions  of  the  sister 
kingdom  for  short  periods  during  the  late 
year,  nothing  of  serious  import  took  place 
here.  The  differences  that  took  place  be- 
tween capital  and  labour  were  amicably  ad- 
justed. The  building  operatives  in  England, 
after  a  short  dispute  got  their  claims  allowed, 
and  workmen  in  other  branches  of  trade 
have  alike  been  successful.  The  frequent 
recurrence  of  "  strikes"  on  the  part  of  work- 
men seems  to  have  led  to  a  union  of 
employers  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  late  year  the  workmen  have 
learned  for  the  first  time  of  a  bonA  fide 
"  Federation  of  Employers."  Masters  have 
of  course  a  right  to  unite  in  a  union  as  well 
as  their  workmen  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests,  but  we  fear  that  the  new  federation 
will  beget  an  evil  that  may  work  a  large 
injury  to  respectable  employers — an  injury 
they  do  not  contemplate.  The  employer 
has  a  right  to  buy  labour  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  the  workman  has  a  right  to  sell 
his  labour  in  the  highest  one.  A  Federation 
of  Employers  can  be  made  useful  in  various 
ways,  but,  if  it  be  established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  combating  trades  union,  and  re- 
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sisting  "  strikes,"  or  the  rise  of  wages  when 
the  deruandg  are  justifiable,  it  must  fail. 
The  third  and  fourth  rate  class  of  employers 
and  small  capitalists  would  desire  no  better 
chance  than  seeing  the  large  and  respectable 
class  of  employers  at  war,  in  a  fierce  and  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  their  skilled  workmen. 
Take  the  "  Jerry  Builder"  class,  for  instance : 
.\s  soon  as  a  "  lock-out"  of  large  dimensions 
took  place,  they  would  have  a  chance  of 
securing  a  class  of  workmen  more  skilled 
and  at  a  lower  figure  than  what  the  workmen 
previously  received.  The  "  Jerry  Builders" 
will  never  go  into  a  federation  with  other 
respectable  employers,  and  as  the  public 
would  not  be  found  to  wait  very  long  while 
the  Federation  and  the  Trades  Union 
battled,  the  small  employers  and  capitalists 
would  certainly  reap  the  advantage.  Work 
would  not  remain  long  undone,  and,  as  the 
fight  would  have  to  cease  at  some  point,  the 
cessation  would  of  course  shew  a  number  of 
ruined  employers,  and  probably  a  great 
number  of  beggared  mechanics. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  this  article  enter 
into  all  the  features  of  the  case.  The  Feder- 
ation can  do  good,  but  it  can  also  do  an 
infinite  amount  of  harm,  if  it  be  utilised  for 
"  strike"  and  lock-out  purposes  alone.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  labour  or 
work  is  necessary  to  make  capital,  and  to 
command  capital  in  trade  and  manufacture 
active  labour  must  be  always  proceeding. 
No  interest  stands  alone  ;  all  are  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  each  other. 

The  dearness  of  coal  throughout  the  late 
year  restricted  the  industrial  activity  to  a 
large  extent  in  many  branches  of  trade,  and 
added  to  the  cost  of  building  materials.  It 
had,  however,  one  good  eifect,  as  it  turned 
men's  thoughts  to  systems  of  economy  or  to 
the  production  of  substitutes.  In  our  last 
volume  we  devoted  several  papers  to  the 
discussion  of  our  turf  industry,  and  the 
benefits  sure  to  arise  from  its  judicious  de- 
velopment. We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
peat  will  before  long  play  a  prominent  part 
in  several  manufacturing  processes,  and  be 
largely  used  in  our  dwellings.  Improved 
modes  of  treatment  have  been  discussed  to 
render  it  generally  serviceable.  The  Irish 
coal-fields  have  attracted  attention  during 
the  late  year,  and  some  efforts  were  made  to 
lead  to  their  more  extensive  working  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  iron  mines  of  Antrim 
have  also  been  brought  prominently  under 
the  notice  of  the  British  public,  and  their 
working  has  already  led  to  some  important 
results.  The  undeveloped  resources  of  this 
island  are  many,  and  it  needs  but  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  industry  to  turn  the  great 
portion  of  them  into  serviceable  account. 

We  cannot,  however,  too  strongly  condemn 
the  pernicious  system  that  finds  favour  in 
certain  quarters  of  this  city — ^that  of  floating 
oompanies,  bringing  forward  schemes  and 
projects,  and  applying  to  parliament  for 
powers  to  carry  out  measures  before  they 
have  been  properly  considered  and  debated. 
Thousands  of  pounds  are  thus  annually 
wasted,  and  public  funds  are  frittered  away 
that  could  be  usefully  applied  in  a  sanitary 
direction.  Our  local  authorities,  or  a  certain 
seotion  of  them,  are  the  greatest  sinners  in 
this  direction.  Crude  schemes  are  constantly 
devised,  and  as  constantly  fail,  for  they  have 
never  heen  intended  for  the  public  benefit, 
though  the  public  ratepayer  is  certain  to  pay 
the  costs  attending  their  failure. 

In  this  city  or  the  provinces  there  have  not 
lieeu  any  deaths  of  note  in  connection  with 


the  architectural,  engineering,  or  artistic 
professions,  though  in  the  sister  kingdom  a 
few  somewhat  noted  men  in  connection  with 
architecture  have  passed  away,  while  several 
other  branches  have  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  number  of  gifted  and  remarkable  men. 

The  work  of  the  future  embraces  many 
desired  reforms,  which  cannot  be  effected 
without  co-operation  and  steady  labour. 
There  are  many  abuses  and  gi-ievancea 
connected  with  the  architectural,  engineer- 
ing, and  building  professions  which  need 
removal.  The  relations  between  architects 
and  builders,  and  between  both  and  the 
building  workmen,  are  not  as  amicable  as 
they  should  be.  The  law  in  respect  to  build- 
ing contracts  and  architects'  charges  is  very 
defective — indeed  we  may  say,  connected 
with  a  great  deal  of  architectural  practice,  it 
is  custom,  not  law,  tliat  is  relied  upon  to  settle 
differences  ;  and,  what  is  customary  in  one 
part  of  the  British  Islands,  is  not  at  all  en- 
tertained in  another  part.  Some  of  our 
judges  in  courts  of  law  are  very  severe  upon 
architects,  because  they  have  little  practical 
knowledge  of  the  usages  of  the  profession. 
If  a  county  judge  who  can  speak  the  Welsh 
language  is  necessary  in  Wales  to  hear  cases, 
one  would  think  that  a  judge  who  studied 
for  some  time  architectural  usages  would  also 
be  necessary  to  hear  cases  as  between  archi- 
tects and  builders  or  their  clients.  Grievous 
wrong  is  very  often  done  to  both  architects, 
builders,  engineers,  and  operatives  in  our 
courts  of  law  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
jurors. 

The  Assistant  County  Surveyors  in  Ireland 
have  real  grievances  that  need  redress ;  they 
are  badly  paid — in  fact  badly  treated  alto- 
gether, and  have  been  so  for  years.  We 
trust  that  united  action  on  their  part,  and  on 
the  part  of  their  friends,  will  lead  to  some 
substantial  reform  in  their  favour  this  year. 
In  the  sister  kingdom  during  the  late  year 
a  very  useful  and  essential  body  was  formed, 
entitled  the  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Sur- 
veyors' Association.  There  exists  a  wide  and 
useful  field  for  its  labour,  and  we  would  like 
to  see  a  similar  association  established  here, 
independent  or  in  conjunction. 

Last  year  in  this  city  was  signalised  by  a 
second  exhibition  of  objects  of  art  and 
manufacture,  but  in  a  pecuniary  sense  it 
must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  It  doubtless 
effected  some  good,  but  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  individual  enterprise  can  continue  to 
bear  the  expenses  attending  such  displays, 
particularly  when  they  prove  unremunerative. 
Public  spirit,  good  organization  and  man- 
agement, are  needed  in  all  exhibitions,  and 
in  connection  with  our's  we  fear  there  have 
been  some  grievous  mistakes  made. 

Some  local  reforms  and  wants  were  advo- 
cated during  the  late  year,  which  called  for 
more  public  support  than  they  met  with. 
The  conversion  of  the  old  City  Basins  into 
swimming  baths  was  praiseworthy,  and  we 
trust  that  the  subject  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Our  Corporation  has  been  dallying  for 
some  time  with  the  project  of  a  people's  park, 
but  it  hangs  fire,  like  the  question  of  a  con- 
valescent home.  A  small  floating  hospital 
has  been  constructed,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  of  service  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  ambu- 
lances for  the  conveying  of  the  sick  and 
fever-stricken  to  hospital — a  matter  which 
we  have  urgently  advocated, — no  proper  pro- 
vision has  yet  been  made.  The  improvement 
or  re-building  of  Essex  Bridge  has  been 
commenced,  but  we  fear  the  present  year  wiil 
hardly  see  its  finish,  though  it  is  an  urgent 


public  want.  Carlisle  Bridge  also  calls  for 
attention — -a  project  that  has  long  been 
delayed.  The  construction  of  a  new  street 
from  the  foot  of  Cork-hill  to  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  is  also  a  pressing  want,  and  the 
free  opening  of  our  public  squares — both  are 
matters  far  more  pressing  that  the  minor 
affair  of  planting  Sackville-street  with  trees. 

Of  the  Corporation  Waterworks  Bill  and 
Gas  Purchase  Bill  we  have  spoken  during  the 
late  year,  and  will  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  treat  in  detail.  We  have  from  time  to 
time  condemned  several  ill-digested  corporate 
measures  ;  hut  we  have  always  been  prepared 
to  support  a  measure,  whether  corporate  or 
not,  when  fully  convinced  it  was  for  the 
public  advantage.  We  have  pandered  to  no 
class  or  party — we  attacked  no  individuals  ; 
but  public  men  and  public  measures  are 
matters  within  our  province,  and  we  shall 
always  exercise  our  right  in  dealing  with 
both  in  the  interests  of  the  common-weal. 

Despite  apparent  neglect  in  many  quarters, 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  sanitai-y  improvement 
is  visible  over  the  island,  and  the  question  of 
the  Public  Health  is  meeting  with  more 
attention.  It  is  a  quo.-;tion  in  which  we  feel 
a  deep  interest,  and  will  always  strenuously 
advocate.  Healthy  homes  and  surroundings, 
and  a  sound  and  practical  education  for  th« 
children  of  the  working  poor,  will  be  the 
salvation  of  Ireland. 

The  year  commences  with  a  good  promise, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  will  not 
fail  in  this  journal  in  doing  our  duty  to  our 
constituency,  and  we  trust  that  we  will  not 
count  in  vain  upon  their  assistance  when 
questions  vitally  effecting  their  interests 
crop  up  for  earnest  consideration  from  time 
to  time.  With  these  remarks  we  conclude 
our  review,  and  enter  upon  the  sixteenth 
volume  and  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Irish  Builder. 

January  1st,  1874. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LIL 

Obit  187:. 

Ding,  dong,  dell, 
Ring  a  fliiiil  knell 
Fur  the  spirit  fled 
Of  the  Old  Veai-  dead. 
Once  mighty  and  proud, 
He  inspired  the  crowd 
In  the  right  and  wrong. 

Pass  nim  along. 

Ding,  nong,  dell, 

To  many  a  sell; 

Great  projects  and  scheme* 

In  the  land  of  dreams; 

Of  loans  Irom  tlie  Mint, 

Of  gas  without  stint, 

And  work  for  a  song. 

Pass  it  along. 

Ding,  dong,  dell, 
To  each  noisome  smell 
In  the  Lift'cy's  bed, 
And  from  overhead, 
In  the  haunts  of  the  poor, 
Upon  street  and  floor, 
With  the  weak  and  the  strong. 
Pass  it  along. 

I)ing.  dong,  dell, 
To  jobbers  that  fell, 
And  never  got  up 
To  a  bite  or  sup. 
At  tlie  public  expense, 
Under  any  pretence. 
Trampled  by  the  throng. 
Pass  them  along. 

Ding,  dong,  dell, 
With  a  pull  pell-mell, 
Hing  the  Old  Year  out 
With  a  joyous  shout; 
Let  the  siiis  on  his  head 
Be  buried  with  the  dea  1 — 
We'll  forgive  the  wrong. 

Pass  him  alouy  . 

CiTU. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  IRELAND. 

The  last  issued  Quarterly  Return  of  the 
Registrar-General  furnishes  many  items  of 
interest,  and  of  serious  consequence  in  a 
sanitary  aspect.  The  reports  of  the  dis- 
trict registrars  prove  plainly  what  we  have 
ourselves  asserted  many  times— the  defective 
sanitary  arrangements  that  exist  in  the 
majority  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  this 
country.  As  we  proceed  we  will  select 
instances  of  places  that  need  a  vigilant 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
principal  and  local. 

In  Ahoghill,  Ballymena,  zymotic  diseases 
have  been  prevalent  for  some  time,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  cesspools 
and  sewers  are  in  a  bad  state  from  neglect. 

Portions  of  Belfast  need  attention  ;  and 
the  registrar  is  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal 
could  he  done  to  lessen  the  prevalence  of 
disease  among  the  mill-workers  by  improved 
ventilation  of  their  workrooms.  Phthisis 
carried  off  a  number  of  hands. 
.    Castleblayney  is  healthy  ;   but  infectious 
diseases,  when  they  occur  there,  are  traced 
to  the   "dung  pit"   and   "bad  whiskey." 
Despite  these  drawbacks,   one   old  widow 
reached  102  years.    Portions  of  Cookstown 
are  bad,  and  the  sanitary  state  of  the  elec- 
toral division  of  Munterevlin  very  bad.  The 
cesspools,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  close 
to  the  dwellings.     Among  the   deaths  at 
Coagh,  there  was  one  who  is  said  to  have 
reached  103   years.      Several   districts  in 
Lisburn  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  prin- 
cipally, it  would  seem,  from  bad  sewerage 
and  unremoved  nuisances.     Several  of  the 
houses  are  ill-constructed  ;  typhoid  fever  and 
severe  forms  of  zymotic  diseases  prevail.  In 
different  parts  of  Lurgan,  scarlatina  of  a 
malignant  type  has  been  working  havoc  in 
the  back  streets  and  places  among  the  poor. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  towns  are 
most  imperfect,  and  should  call  for  immediate 
attention  on  the  jjart  of  the  local  authorities. 
In  Newry,  the  town  proper  appears  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  but  the  outlying  portions 
call  for  improvement.    At  Newtownlimavady 
two  deaths  were  registered — one  at  101  and 
another  102.    In  Drogheda  the  sewerage  is 
very  imperfect,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  placed  itself  in  communication 
with  the  Corporation,  with  a  view  towards 
having  the  sanitary  defects  existing  remedied. 
Scarlatina  to  some  extent  exists.    In  Dublin 
south,  at  Donnybrook,  there  were  several 
infant  deaths  from  diarrhoea.    In  the  south 
city  districts  Nos.  1  and  2  diarrhoea  and 
scarlatina  have  been  prevalent,  and  a  number 
of  deaths  have  occurred  through  scarlatina  in 
the  last  district.    We  are  sorry  to  notice  that 
Kells,  after  all  it  has  suffered,  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  in  regard 
to  its  sewerage.    The  water  supply  is  not 
safe,  and  the  sewers  open  into  open  drains. 
At  Killeshandra,  Cavan,  bad   sanitary  ar- 
rangements exist,  and  why  not,  as  pigs  and 
asses  are  lodged  in  the  houses  with  many  of 
the  kind-hearted  families  ?  The  water  supply 
in  MuUingar  is  very  bad  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  that  we  can  see  why  it  should  not  be 
very  good.     The  supply  is  obtained  from 
wells.    The  Town  Commissioners  should  be 
compelled  to  put  down  piping,  and  obtain  the 
supply  from  the  adjoining  lake.    At  Crosa. 
kiel,  Oldcastle,  zymotic  diseases  have  proved 
fatal,  fever  being  rather  prevalent.  The 
death  is  recorded  of  an  old  woman  at  101, 
who  only  four  days  before  her  death  was  able 
to  walk  a  good  distance  without  any  assist- 


ance.   In  portions  of  Athy  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  arc  in  a  bad  condition,  and  measles 
prevail.    In  portions  of  Carlow  the  sewerage 
is  in  a  vei-y  defective  state,  some  of  the 
streets  in  Graigue  having  cesspools  full  of 
decomposing  vegetable  matter.  Almost  every 
house  is  represented  to  have  a  superficial 
sewer  running  through  it,  which  conveys  the 
surplus  water  off  the  manure  or  dirt  of  the 
back  yard  through  the  dwelling  to  the  street. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  fevers  should 
be  seldom  absent  from  such  dwellings.  In 
parts  of  Kilkenny  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  measles  and  scarlatina. 
The  children  have  been  doctored  by  their 
parents  with  strong  doses  of  whiskey  punch, 
under  the  belief  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  for 
"  driving  out  the  rash."    At  Bangor,  Bel- 
mullet,  the  fever  cases  were  all  traced  to  the 
defective  sanitary  arrangements.    The  small 
farmers  have  their  cattle  in  their  dwellings, 
and  allow  the  urine  and  dung  to  collect  for 
days  before  removed,  and  when  removed  of 
course  it  is  placed  a  few  feet  from  the  door, 
so  that  it  may  drain  itself  once  more  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  circle.     At  Dromore 
"West,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  were  preva- 
lent during  the  quarter,  there  being  upwards 
of  30  cases,  3  proving  fatal.   The  local  regis- 
trar reports — "  Sanitary  precaution  is  usually 
disregarded.    It  is  really  shocking  to  see 
large  families  in  one  common  apartment, 
the  door  being  the  only  aperture,  thereby 
rendering  ventilation  ineffective  ;  two,  three, 
or  four  persons  lying  in  one  small  bed,  some 
at  the  head  and  some  at  the  opposite  end, 
with  very  unclean  body  and  bed  clothes  (with 
horse,  cow,  and  pigs  at  one  end  of  the  soli- 
tary apartment).     They  are  generally  un- 
willing to  be  removed  to  a  fever  hospital, 
and  unfortunately  some  friends  will  show 
their  sympathy  by  visiting  them,  and  thereby 
take  the  disease  or  convey  it  to  others." 
This  is  a  sad  picture — nearly  as  bad  in  one 
respect  as  the  case  of  the  "  Devon  Savages." 
Some  person  or  persons  must  visit  those 
stricken  down  with  fever.    If  neighbours  do 
not  come,  members  of  the  family  will  go  in 
pursuit  of  family  wants,  so  contact  is  often 
unavoidable.    All  the  danger  could  be  pre- 
vented if  the  local  authorities  were  compelled 
to  do  their  duty,  and  individuals,  where  able, 
compelled  also  to   house  themselves  with 
decency. 

At  Killeroran,  Mountbellew,  fever  is  pre- 
valent, and  sanitary  improvement  absent  in 
most  places.  In  parts  of  Dungarvan  there 
are  scarcely  any  attempts  at  sanitary  prose- 
cutions. At  Kilmakeroge,  Waterford,  mor- 
tality was  principally  among  the  young  and 
aged.  There  has  been  some  improvement 
in  a  sanitary  direction,  but  much  is  still 
wanting.  The  dwellings  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  are  wretched,  ill-constructed,  and 
scarcely  ventilated  at  all.  Measles  and 
whooping  cough  were  prevalent  of  late  in  the 
district,  and  terminated  fatally  in  a  number 
of  cases.  At  Clonakilty  fever  and  scarlatina 
were  prevalent ;  and  diarrhoea  or  English 
cholera,  arising  mostly  of  course  from 
absence  of  sanitary  arrangements  and  from 
defective  sewerage. 

The  registrar  of  the  Cork  District  No.  2 
reports  : — "  Although  the  sanitary  condition 
of  my  district  is  and  has  always  been  far 
from  satisfactory,  yet  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
absence  of  marked  epidemic  influence,  the 
death-rate  has  been  very  low  during  the 
quarter.  A  sanitary  association  has  just 
been  established  here,  whereby  private  indi- 
'  viduals  will  endeavour,  in  some  measure  at 


least,  to  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  and 
neglect  of  the  proper  sanitary  authority ;  but 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  association  is 
questionable,  considering  that  it  is  not  in- 
vested with  legal  powers  which  would  render 
its  proceedings  energetic  and  valuable." 
Notwithstanding,  we  trust  that  the  new 
association  will  do  good,  and,  like  the  kindred 
association  in  Dublin,  merit  commendation 
for  its  labours. 

In  parts  of  Limerick  a  bad  form  of  enteric 
fever  has  been  pi-evalent,  and  no  wonder,  for 
at  Bridgetown  at  least,  the  houses  and  yards 
attached  to  dwelling-houses  are  reported  to 
be  replete  with  filth  and  noxious  cesspools, 
from  which  emanate  most  offensive  odours, 
and  this  has  been  the  condition  of  the  houses 
and  yards  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
district. 

At  Abbeyfeale,  Nev/castle,  throughout  the 
present  year  typhus  fever  has  been  preva- 
lent— dung-pits  and  foul  cesspools  helping  in 
its  existence  and  spread. 

Skibbereen,  of  Irish  famine  notoriety,  hrs 
at  present  a  low  death-rate,  but  a  number  of 
the  thatched  cabins  of  the  poor  have  their 
cesspools  and  dung-heaps  existing — a  fertile 
source,  certainly,  of  contagious  diseases. 
Respecting  Skull — the  sister  in  misfortune 
with  Skibbereen — the  local  registrar  reports 
that,  "  judging  from  the  action,  or  rather  in- 
action, of  constituted  authorities,  it  would 
appear  as  if  they  considered  overcrowding  of 
men,  women,  children,  and  beasts  into  one 
domicile ;  water  surcharged  with  every  abomi- 
nation— in  fact  utter  neglect  of  the  most 
ordinary  sanitary  measures, — as  the  best 
means  of  conducing  to  health.  I  fear  it  will 
prove  a  dangerous  experiment,  as  from  ship- 
ping, &c.,  it  is  more  than  probable  cholera 
will  make  an  early  appearance.  Contrary  to 
j  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
no  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  a  cholera 
hospital." 

We  have  now  given  some  of  the  worst 
instances  of  sanitary  neglect  throughout  the 
country,  but  there  are  several  other  districts 
nearly  as  bad.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
add  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  several  other  districts,  which  goes 
some  distance  to  compensate  for  the  general 
indifference. 

The  deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  amounted 
to  19,271,  affording  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in 
every  69'2,  or  14-4  per  1,000,  of  the  estimated 
population.  The  death-rate  was  highest  in 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Antrim,  and 
Kildare. 

Among  the  prevalent  diseases  in  several 
districts  were  those  of  small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
fever,  diarrhoea,  and  simple  cholera.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  from  zymotic  or  epi- 
demic diseases  registered  during  the  quarter 
was  2,425,  or  12^6  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths. 

The  number  of  persons  who  received  out- 
door relief  was  higher,  as  also  the  inmates 
in  the  poorhouses.  In  regard  to  emigration, 
the  number  of  persons  reported  to  have  left 
the  several  seaports  during  the  quarter 
ending  in  September  amounted  to  19,432,  or 
10,712  males  and  8,720  females,  being  2,693 
more  than  the  number  who  emigrated  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  facts  we  have  given  above  afford  a 
serious  lesson  to  our  rulers  and  ourselves, 
and  we  hope  from  their  perusal  action  may 
be  awakened  on  every  side  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  throughout 
this  new  year. 
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THE 

BUILDING  STONES  OF  IRELAND.* 

CHAPTER  I. 

Introdiictorij — Strata— Theory  of  the  Origin 
of  Igneous  Bocks — Deposition  of  Sedimen- 
targ  Rocks — Distribution  of  Stone — Chalk 
— the  Volcanic  Rocks — Oypsum. 
Theke  is  nothing  of  more  importance  to  the 
student  in  architecture  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  geological  formation  of  the  country 
which  it  is  intended  shall  he  the  scene  of  his 
future  action;  and  although,  it  may  he, 
many  of  our  young  friends  will  possibly 
adopt  other  climes  and  other  scenes  in  their 
future  programme,  yet  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  build- 
ing stones  of  their  native  country  (as  we  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  give  in  these  chapters)  can 
scarcely  fail  to  he  interesting,  particularly  as 
jiractical  geology  in  its  study  is  uniform  over 
the  entire  globe,  and  does  not  depend  either 
on  climatic  influences  or  upon  mere  theory — 
the  only  differences  being  that  stone  of  one 
formation  predominates  more  in  one  country 
than  another,  and  that  volcanic  products 
pieponderate  in  many. 

Modern  books  of  science,  and  more  parti- 
cularly geology,  are  generally  abstruse,  and 
abound  so  in  technical  terms  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  arrive  at  conclusions  from  their 
reading.  We  will,  therefore,  adopt  a  plainer 
phraseology,  and  try  to  describe  the  Building 
Stones  of  Ireland  in  a  manner  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  readers  these  chapters  are  in- 
tended for. 

In  the  first  instance,  our  endeavour  shall 
be  to  explain  the  primeval  causes  by  which 
stone  is  produced,  with  a  general  view  of 
stone  districts;  and  then  describe  their 
different  combinations,  and  enumerate  the 
localities  in  which  each  kind  useful  for  con- 
structive purposes  exists. 

To  examine  a  section  of  country  in  which 
its  geological  formation  can  he  readily  ex- 
plained, is  not  often  obtainable.  True  it  is 
we  have  in  the  gorges  of  mountain  torrents 
and  in  clefts  of  mountains  sectional  areas 
laid  hare  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  ;  hut 
these  are  generally  so  overgrown  with 
tangled  brushwood  and  fern  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable,  except  to  the  practical  geologist. 

In  modern  railway  cuttings  we  have  ex- 
amples (although  but  upon  a  small  scale)  of 
heds  of  different  strata  occasionally  disposed 
horizontally,  hut  generally  inclined  in  conse- 
quence of  primitive  rocke  protruding  through 
them.  If  it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
sectional  cutting  of  the  surface  of  a  country 
which  had  never  been  upheaved,  we  would 
find  it  in  the  following  order :— First,  mould 
at  the  surface  ;  below  it,  beds  of  clay  of  vary- 
ing thicknesses  and  tenacities,  sometimes  in- 
terspersed with  boulders  ;  then,  sand  and 
gravel;  underneath  which,  stratified  rock; 
and,  beneath  all,  the  primitive  or  igneous 
rocks.  But  a  horizontal  section  like  this 
could  not  be,  from  the  constitution  of  the 
earth.  The  primitive  rocks  we  generally 
find  at  the  surface,  and  in  most  elevated 
positions.  Modern  geologists— amongst  the 
rest  Dr.  Lardner,  in  "  The  Crust  of  the 
Earth,  or  First  Notions  of  Geology"— teach 
us  the  theory  that  this  globe  of  ours  was  once 
a  fluid  mass  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion  ; 
that  by  degrees  it  gradually  cooled  down, 
■  and  a  crust  was  formed  upon  its  surface,  of 
which  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks  are 
the  representatives  ;  and  when  cooled  down, 
that,  hy  condensation  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere, it  became  one  vast  ocean.  Con- 
vulsion upon  convulsion  followed,  by  which 
mountain  and  dry  land  were  reared  over  the 
surface  of  the  waters  ;  and,  if  this  be  correct, 
we  must  impute  the  formation  of  all  other 
rocks  to  granitiform  origin. 

That  countless  ages  elapsed  during  the 
formation  of  the  successive  beds  of  stratified 
rock,  is  apparent  when  we  recognise  the  slow 
agencies  by  which  similar  eftects  are  now  pro- 
duced. As  we  have  before  mentioned,  the 
granitiform  and  other  primitive  rocks  were 
first  upheaved ;  and  as  each  convulsion  neces- 
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sarily  produced  corresponding  changes  in  the 
disposition  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  dry 
land  previously  formed  was  overflowed,  and 
this  with  the  disintegration  and  wearing 
away  by  the  action  of  rain,  together  with 
frost  and  thaw  in  the  higher  altitudes  caused 
the  detritus  to  be  carried  away  and  held  in 
suspension  by  water.  The  heavier  particles 
subsided,  and  the  lighter  formed  other  de- 
posits over  them.  These  are  the  mica  slate 
and  clay  slate  rocks,  the  first  of  stratified 
formation ;  and  we  invariably  find  them 
bearing  traces  of  combination  with  igneous 
matter.  These  were  again  upheaved  and 
worn  away  in  their  turn,  until  they  became 
the  foundation  of  marbles  and  limestone, 
whose  component  parts  are  simply  a  deposit 
of  terrestrial  substances  with  an  immense 
intermixture  of  fossil  product  of  marine 
origin. 

The  formation  of  sandstone  is  easily  shewn. 
It  is  the  detritus  of  former  rocks  carried  into 
the  sea  ;  and  any  one  standing  upon  a  beach, 
beholding  wave  after  wave  depositing  layers 
of  sand,  sees  it  going  on  at  the  present.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  this  beach  should  be  sub- 
merged and  subjected  to  the  pressure  of 
water  to  produce  sandstone. 

It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  prove,  at  a  remote  period  of  geological 
history,  that  Ireland  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  islands,  and  at  a  period  further  re- 
mote that  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  islands, 
formed  by  some  of  the  present  mountain 
ranges ;  and  that  these  now  form  our  most 
elevated  districts  is  verified  by  the  presence 
of  ancient  sea-beaches  and  deposits  of  marine 
shells  approaching  the  summits  of  many; 
while  it  is  plain  to  the  most  casual  observer, 
from  the  present  appearance  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  counties  Galway  and  West- 
meath,  that  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  flowed 
for  ages  over  them,  the  limestone  formation 
cropping  out  upon  the  surfaces  worn  by  wave 
marks,  while  the  deposit  of  boulders  with 
large  and  small  stones  of  pebbly  origin  in- 
contestibly  prove  the  former  scene  of  an  ocean 
bed. 

Numerous  instances  of  the  alternate  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  the  earth's  surface 
within  historic  times  have  occurred,  but 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  is  that 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  of  which 
three  columns  are  still  standing  at  their 
original  full  height  upon  the  shore  of  the  bay 
Baiae  near  Naples.  There  is  sufiicient  evi- 
dence to  shew  that  the  building— a  quadran- 
gular structure  of  forty-six  columns  in  its 
original^  the  foundation  of  which  can  still 
be  traced — stood  some  distance  above  high 
water  mark,  and,  from  inscriptions  yet  re- 
maining recording  its  embellishment,  that 
it  was  erected  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century.  In  1530  it  is  described  as 
being  covered  by  the  sea  ;  eight  years  later 
the  coast  line  of  Baiae  was  again  raised  20  ft. 
with  a  tract  of  600  ft.  in  breadth,  and  the 
building  re-elevated  to  its  former  position.— 
{Vide  Lyell'S  "Principles  of  Geology,"  vol.  i., 
chap.  XXV.,  page  622.) 

We  cannot  adopt  the  tradition  so  beauti- 
fully alluded  to  by  Moore  in  the  lines— 

"  On  Lough  Neagh's*  banks,  as  the  fisherman  strays," 

because  it  has  not  been  verified  hy  modern 
scientific  research  ;  but  this  tradition  possibly 
may  have  some  foundation  in  truth  from  the 
volcanic  evidences  of  tJie  entire  of  Ulster. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  elevated  heights 
of  Leiuster,  Ulster,  and  parts  of  the_  coast 
line  of  Galway  and  Donegal  consist  of 
granite ;  the  entire  central  and  portions  of 
the  southern  districts  lying  at  a  lower  level 


are  of  limestone,  occasionally  interpersed 
with  sandstone  and  numerous  boulders ; 
while  the  southern  ranges,  with  part  of  the 
south-eastern,  are  of  sandstone  and  clay  slate. 
Carrantoul,  the  highest  mountain  in  Ireland, 
is  of  the  former  formation  ;  and  so,  also  are 
many  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
west  ;  while  several  of  the  headlands  of 
Kerry,  also  Mangerton,  Macgillicuddy,  and 
the  Glengarifl'  (Cork)  mountains — presenting 
some  of  the  boldest,  most  diversified,  and 
picturesque  scenery  in  this  island — are  of  the 
latter.  Therefore,  we  find  that  stone  of 
every  description  suitable  for  building 
purposes  is  generally  diffused  over  Ireland. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  the  chalk  districts 
of  Antrim,  Down,  Derry,  and  other  parts  of 
the  north,  generally  superimposed  by  the 
igneous,  trappean,  and  basalt  rocks.  Gypsum 
occurs  in  portions  of  this  formation,  particu-^ 
larly  between  Moira  and  Belfast,  in  which 
latter  city  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Of  these 
more  hereafter. 


*  "  Lough  Neagh  istradilionally  stated  to  have  been  formed 
by  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in  tlie  year  6-.' ;  liut  it  is  obviously 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Blackwater,  Upper  Bann,  and 
fire  otiier  rivers  "—(  Lewis's  Topofjraiihioul  Dktioiiary  of  h  e- 
land.)  Tluit  its  bed  and  tliat  of  tlie  a.ljoining  lalie  (Lough 
Beg)  raav,  at  a  remote  period  of  Irisli  liistory,  have  beon 
partially  dry  land,  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  belief,  because 
their  oiily  outlet  is  the  Lower  Bann.  which  is  obstructed  by 
weirs,  many  of  them  large  masses  of  boulder  can  ied  down  at 
remote  periods  bv  Hoods,  and  deposited  in  its  course.  The 
ordinary  level  of  Lough  Neagh  is  IS  ft.  above  the  sea  at  low 
water;  Lough  Beg  is  15  ft.  lower;  tlierefore  an  irruption  of 
the  sea  witliout  a  depression  of  their  present  beds,  of  wliicli 
we  have  no  record  of  witUin  historic  times,  is  not  likely  to 
have  occurred. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tests    applied   to    Stone — Irish  Marbles — 
Oranite. 

Some  years  since,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  presented  to 
the  Economic  Museum  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Dublin  over  six  hundred  specimens 
of  building  stones,  representing  every  known 
quarry  in  Ireland,  cubes  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously submitted  to  a  variety  of  tests  in  re- 
ference to  their  capabilities  of  resisting  at- 
mospheric influence,  their  relative  absorption 
of  water,  their  sustaining  power  with  regard 
to  crushing  force,  and  resistance  of  transverse 
fracture.  These,  with  the  collection  of 
marbles  for  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
(now  the  Royal  College  of  Science),  St. 
Stejihen's-green,  Dublin  (both  of  which  are 
free  to  public  inspection)  afford  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  medium  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  who  are  in  connexion  with  practical 
building. 

In  commencing  these  chapters  it  was 
originally  our  intention  to  follow  "  The  Build- 
ing Stones  of  Ireland"  in  regular  geological 
succession,  and  to  have  deferred  a  notice  of 
marbles  untU  we  had  reached  the  chapter 
ufion  limestones. 

However,  we  hope  our  readers  will  not 
consider  it  amiss  in  thus  early  calling  their 
attention  to  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
(now  Sir  Robert)  Kane's  "  Industrial  Re- 
sources of  Ireland,"  which  proves  that  this 
materal  exists  in  every  variety,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  country,  foreign  marbles 
are  to  be  liad  in  abundance  while  the  native 
produce  cannot  generally  be  obtained  manu- 
factured. In  this  we  must  except  the 
celebrated  Galway  (black)  marble,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  the  Connemara  (green),  for  both 
of  which  there  is  considerable  demand  : — 
"  The  limestone  districts  of  Ireland  contain 
numerous  beds,  which  the  closeness  of 
texture  and  the  purity  or  variety  of  colour 
render  available  for  ornamental  purposes  as 
marbles.  I  shall  only  enumerate  the  locali- 
ties in  which  the  most  remarkable  marbles 
are  found.  There  is  no  county  which  does 
not  afford  specimens  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
cellence. The  principal  quarries  of  black 
marble  are  those  at  Kilkenny  and  near  the 
town  of  Galway  ;  these  are  both  in  the  upper 
limestone.  The  Kilkenny  marble  takes_  a 
beautiful  polish,  and  when  first  cut  is  quite 
black  ;  but  the  organic  matter  to  which  its 
colour  appears  to  he  due  gradually  passes 
off,  and  ultimately  white  marks  of  fossils  of 
varied  and  interesting  forms  present  them- 
selves upon  its  surface.  The  Galway 
marble  quarries  are  situated  along  the  verge 
of  Lough  Corrib  ;  they  supply  a  large  quan- 
tity of  marble  annually  to  London  and  New 
York,  but  are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  de- 
velopment. Near  Armagh  is  found  a  marble 
which,  from  the  excellence  of  its  surface, 
and  the  variety  of  red,  yellow,  and  brown 
tints  which  it  shews,  possesses  great  beauty  ; 
it  contains  abundant  remains  of  fossil  fish. 
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A  similar  marble,  elegantly  variegated  with 
yellow  and  purple,  occurs  at  Churclitown, 
in  Cork,  which  county  is  indeed  rich  in  this 
material,  there  being  found  black  marble  at 
Churchtown  and  Doneraile. 

"  Purple  and  white,  and  blue  and  white 
marbles  also  at  Churchtown  ;  ash-coloured, 
grey,  and  dove-coloured  marble  at  Carrigaliue 
and  Castlemary;  pale  brown  marbles  at 
Kilcrea. 

"  In  Kerry  there  are  black  and  white  varie- 
gated marbles  near  Tralee  ;  and  in  the  islands 
in  the  EiTer  Kenmare,  near  Dunkerrou, 
marbles  of  various  colours — black  and  white, 
purple,  white,  and  yellow,  and  some  specimens 
of  a  purple  colour  veined  with  dark  green 
resembling  blood-stone. 

"At  Cragleith,  in  Down,  at  Lyons  and 
Ballysimon,  in  Limerick;  at  Westport,  in 
Mayo  ;  and  at  Castlebegs,  in  Tipperary,  are 
quarries  of  black  marble.  At  Clondeslough, 
in  Clare,  a  fine  bourdella  marble.  N  ear  Shan- 
non Harbour,  on  the  Galway  side,  fine  Sienna 
and  dove  marbles.  At  Clonmacnoise,  King's 
County,  and  Dromiueer,  in  Tipperary,  are 
fine  grey  marbles  variously  tinted,  and 
peculiarly  sound  and  useful.  At  Killarney 
occurs  a  very  beautifully  striped  white  and 
red  marble,  and  a  brownish  red  mottled  with 
grey  of  various  shades  at  Ballymahon,  in 
Longford. 

"  The  primitive  limestones  of  Connemara 
and  Donegal  supply  white  marbles,  which  in 
Galway  is  often  absolutely  pure  in  tint,  but 
in  Donegal  it  is  more  frequently  of  a  greyish 
cast.  The  Galway  marble  has"  been  already 
noticed  (page  241)  as  the  strongest  of  lime- 
stones when  used  for  building. 

"  The  west  of  Galway  and  Mayo  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  serpentine  rocks,  which 
afford  the  beautifully  variegated  green  and 
white  marbles  so  deservedly  esteemed  ;  the 
most  valuable  quarries  of  this  remarkable 
mineral  are  situated  near  Clifden,  ou  the 
estate  of  Mr.  D'Arcy.  This  marble  is  exported 
in  considerable  quantities." 

Large  quantities  of  continental  marbles 
are  annually  imported  into  Ireland,  many  of 
them  very  inferior  to  what  can  be  produced 
at  home.  We  have  often  stood  in  amaze 
looking  at  the  numerous  quarries  of  Galway, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ough- 
terard,  where,  if  easy  access  to  the  water 
carriage  of  Lough  Corrib  were  available, 
mines  of  inexhaustible  wealth  would  be  made 
accessible. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  though  not  the 
most  widely  diffused  stone  is  granite,  fitted 
alike,  according  to  the  difiereut  localities 
whence  it  is  derived,  for  the  finest  moulding 
purposes  or  the  coarsest  rubble  work.  Ac- 
cording to  Lyell's  description,  it  is  "  An 
unstratified  or  igneous  rock  inferior  to  or 
associated  with  the  oldest  of  the  stratified 
rocks,  and  sometimes  penetrating  them  in 
the  form  of  dykes  or  veins.  It  is  composed 
of  three  simple  materials — felspar,  quartz, 
and  mica,  and  derives  its  name  from  having 
a  coarse  granular  stratum — ijranum,  Latin 
for  grain." 

Granite  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  Counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlow, 
Down,  Galway,  and  Donegal,  and  in  the 
central  districts  in  isolated  masses,  either 
in  small  patches  or  in  the  form  of  boulders. 
The  granite  district  of  Dublin  commences 
on  the  sea  shore  at  Williamstown,  extending 
through  Blackrock,  Kingstown,  Dalkey,  and 
Killiney  to  Bray  Head,  stretching  inland  to 
Golden  Ball,  Sandyford,  and  Dundrum,  until 
it  reaches  the  borders  of  Kildare.  The 
WickJow  granite,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Dublin  formation,  commences  inside 
Bray  Head,  and  passes  at  a  distance  of  some 
miles  from  the  sea  shore  inland,  until  it  ap- 
proaches New  Ross  in  the  County  Wexford, 
extending  in  a  parallel  line  bordering  upon 
Kilkenny  and  into  Carlow. 

The  Newry  granite,  as  it  is  called,  occupies 
portions  of  the  counties  Down  and  Armagh, 
and  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  hills 
of  Carlingford  and  the  mountains  of  Mourne, 
vfhich  form  so  attractive  a  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  Carlingford  Bay.  The  Galway 
granite  commences  at  Galway,  and  stretches 


along  the  coast  to  Roundstono  ;  its  northern 
edge  passing  close  to  Oughtorard,  and  in- 
cludes the  islands  oft'  tlie  coast.  The 
Donegal  granite,  largely  intermixed  witii 
quartz,  stretches  inland  along  the  nortli- 
wostcrn  shore  for  an  average  distance  of  IB 
miles,  while  iti  entire  length  is  about  35 
miles. 

Granite  varies  greatly  in  quality  and  fitness 
for  building  purposes.  In  the  County  of 
Dublin,  from  the  quarries  of  Dalkey,  it  is  of 
exceedingly  hard  nature,  of  a  bluish  tint, 
and  difiicult  to  work,  but  is  a  most  endurable 
stone,  and  takes  a  high  polish.  At  Golden 
Ball  it  is  of  fine  grain,  undistinguishable  from 
the  best  quarries  in  Wicklow  ;  while 
towards  Dundrum,  it  is  coarse-grained,  friable 
and  altogether  unfitted  for  any  but  the 
roughest  work.  The  surface  stone  every- 
where in  the  county  near  Dundrum  and 
further  south  is  largely  intermixed  with 
mica;  the  mountain  streams,  carrying  it 
down  in  its  disintegrated  state,  accumulate 
quantities  of  this  glittering  substance  in  their 
sand  banks.  At  upper  Lough  Bray  the 
shores  are  literally  composed  of  laminated 
beds  of  mica  averaging  the  size  of  sixpence  ; 
we  have  often  collected  quantities  of  it. 
Wicklow  granite,  from  its  even  and  close 
texture,  can  be  chiselled  into  every  variety 
of  molding,  and  may  easily  be  carved  into 
Corinthian  and  Ionic  capitals,  particularly 
when  they  are  of  large  diameter  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  the  latter  purposes, 
as  the  greater  the  facilities  it  affords  the 
less  enduring  is  the  stone. 

Carlow  granite  is  celebrated  for  the  faci- 
lity with  which  it  splits  into  long  lengths, 
and  of  small  scantlings ;  also  for  its  whiteness 
easy  working,  and  durability,  all  over  the 
county,  but  particularly  in  the  vicinity_  of 
Bagnalstown  ;  fences  of  the  simplest  kind 
made  of  this  stone  are  to  be  seen  formed  by 
upright  pieces  sunk  in  the  ground  with  con- 
tinuous lintels  averaging  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  in 
length  laid  over  them,  which  require  no  fas- 
tening, as  the  weight  of  the  longitudinal  stone 
keeps  it  steady  upon  the  upright ;  a  quickset 
hedge  is  generally  planted  underneath,  and 
it  forms  the  most  impervious  of  all  fences. 
It  is  a  beautifully  close-grained  stone,  and 
can  be  worked  into  almost  all  ornamental 
purposes  for  building. 

The  granite  of  the  Mourne  Mountains  is 
of  flesh-red  colour,  easily  wrought,  and  some 
specimens  polish  admirably. 

A  great  variety  exists  in  Galway  granite  ; 
some  of  it  is  coarie-grained,  with  a  large 
intermixture  of  quartz,  but  it  is  generally 
suitable  for  cut-stone  work. 

The  quarries  of  Donegal  have  not  as  yet 
been  sufiiciently  worked  to  pronounce  a  fair 
opinion  upon  the  stone.  It  is  coarse  and 
very  granular,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  and  gene- 
rally soft  and  easily  disintegrated.  Where 
deeper  workings  have  been  eifected,  the  stone 
is  of  strong  but  coarse  quality,  with  quartz 
as  its  prevailing  feature. 


(To  be  continncd. ) 


ON  FIREPROOF  BUILDING.' 


PART  II. 

Thpjre  are  a  great  many  terms  in  ordinary 
use  which  require  to  be  taken  with  a  limi- 
tation of  their  meaning,  if  we  wish  to  insure 
accuracy  of  speech  and  thought.  We  must 
be  careful  always  to  remember  that  they  are 
only  relative,  that  they  express  fairly  enough 
the  direction  towards  which  we  are  tending, 
but  will  be  most  erroneously  used  or  inter- 
preted as  describing  an  end  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  This  is  a  most  important  thing  to 
be  attended  to.  I  may  remark  in  passing, 
precision  in  the  use  of  words  requires  pre- 
cision in  our  ideas,  and  both  begets  and  pre- 
serves accuracy.  I  have  to  read  many  speci- 
fications of  many  different  men,  and  it  has 
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been  forced  u])on  me  that  too  much  care  can- 
not bo  bestowed  by  a  f^tudcnt  of  arcbitcxturo 
on  acquiring  precise,  deliiiitc  ideas  of  things, 
and  of  the  natural  oriler  and  sequence  of 
things,  and  in  describing  them  in  clear  gram- 
matical language— technical  it  must  be,— but 
avoiding  meaningless,  routine  cant,  which  is 
generally  the  refuge  of  ignorance.  Doctors 
would  not  have  stuck  to  Latin  so  long,  had 
their  prescriptions  earlier  borne  the  test  of 
reason  and  common  sense. 

"  Fireproof,"  then,  is  only  a  relative  term; 
we  do  not  mean  by  it  that  the  substance  or 
the  building  to  wh'ich  we  apply  it  cannot  be 
damaged  or  consumed  by  fire,  but  only  that 
there  is  diminished  liability  to  consume  or  be 
damaged,  and  consequently  that  some  things 
are  more  readily  so  damaged  or  consumed 
than  others  ;  and,  by  an  after  reflection, 
that  some  things  which  ordinarily  are  easily 
set  fire  to,  may  be  rendered  by  the  adoption 
of  proper  means  comparatively  difficult  to  set 
fire  to.    It  will  assist  us  in  thinking  this 
subject  out,  if  we  first  settle  olearly  in  our 
own  minds  what  we  mean  by  burning.  I 
take  a  piece  of  paper  and  put  it  in  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  I  am  writing  by,  and  it  burns. 
Any  fool  can  see  that,  but  the  wise  man  sees 
more  in  it ;  he  notes  as  the  result  of  the 
combustion  a  black  substance,  very  light 
compared  with  the  original  paper,  which,  if 
further  exposed  to  combustion,  leaves  only  a 
very  light  ash,  and  that  the  operation  is 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  flame  and 
pungent,  unpleasant  smoke ;  and  he  recog- 
nises that  what  has  taken  place  is  the  reso- 
lution of  the  paper  into  the  chemical  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Nature  or  art  had  tied  a  good  many  different 
substances  together  into  a  bundle,  which  had 
been  labelled  with  the  name  paper.  Fire 
undid  the  fastening  and  set  free  all  the  more 
volatile  substances,  leaving  behind  only  the 
residuum  of  earthy  matter  which  the  amount 
of  heat  at  our  command  had  no  power  over. 
As  fire,  therefore,  acts  generally  by  chemi- 
cally decomposing  the  compound  substance, 
we  can  readily  gather  from  the  example  of 
our  piece  of  paper  that  substances  will  be 
most  readily  inflammable  which  are  most 
largely  composed  of  carbon  in  combination 
with  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  ready  to 
be  set  free,  and  the  least  degree  of  inflam- 
mability will  be  possessed  by  those  substances 
which  are  most  largely  composed  of  earths. 

Now,  suppose  we  try  another  experiment. 
If  we  steep  a  piece  of  the  same  sort  of  paper 
in  a  solution  of  alum,  (sulphate  of  alumina 
and  potassa),  and  on  putting  it  in  the  flame 
it  now  refuses  to  ignite ;  it  will  burn  after 
some  time,  but  without  flame,  and  will  not 
continue  to  burn  unless  the  external  heat  is 
continuously  applied.  The  application  of 
the  alum  made  no  chemical  change  in  the 
paper ;  copious  washings  with  water  would 
remove  it  all,  and  leave  only  the  paper  be- 
hind ;  but  it  acts  as  a  shield  and  protection 
by  filling  every  pore,  and  coating  the  whole 
surface  with  a  substance  very  obstinate  in 
resisting  chemical  changes  by  heat.  Every 
particle  of  paper  has  by  its  side  and  between 
it  and  the  air  a  particle  of  this  unburnable 
alum  ;  the  carbon  can  be  heated  through  the 
alum,  but  will  not  itself  burn  without  contact 
with  atmospheric  air.  The  inflammable 
gases  combined  with  it  may  be  expelled,  and 
will  burn,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  very 
partial,  and  if  the  exciting  cause  is  removed 
the  paper  will  cease  to  burn. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  chemical  action  of 
fire  of  the  kind  we  have  been  considering, 
there  is  a  class  of  substances  on  which  heat 
produces  an  effect  of  chemical  decomposition 
also,  but  of  a  different  kind  ;  thus  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  eflect  of  heat  on  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  known  by  us  in  every- 
day use  as  marble,  limestone,  and  gypsum  or 
alabaster.  The  acid  combined  in  each  case 
with  the  stone  is  driven  off,  it  loses  its  weight 
I  and  cohesion— in  fact  every  quality  for  which 
it  has  been  used  in  building, — and  acquires 
now  very  different  qualities  ;  but  this  effect 
is  only  produced,  as  we  know,  by  the  con- 
tinuous application  of  a  very  fierce  heat,  and 
that  stability  in  a  building  in  the  construe- 
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tion  of  ■which  such  materials  largely  enter  j 
may  be  very  little  aflectod,  while  its  beauty 
may  be  utterly  destroyed.  j 
The  metals,  generally  speaking,  being  not  | 
in  a  state  of  chemical  combination,  cannot  be 
chemically  decomiwsed  by  fire.  I  say  gene-  i 
rally  speaking,  because  cast  iron  is  an  excep-  j 
tion,  it  being  a  chemical  compound  of  carbon 
and  iron  ;  and  as  it  is  fusible  at  a  white  heat, 
and  loses  its  strength  long  before  the  metal 
begins  to  run,  it  is  manifestly  a  material  to 
be  used  with  very  great  caution.  And  the 
same  is  the  case  with  every  metal ;  there  is 
not  one  that  does  not,  when  heated  to  even  a 
moderate  extent,  lose  all  those  qualities  for 
which  it  has  been  employed  as  a  building 
material ;  and  columns  of  wax  and  strings  of 
barley-sugar  are  as  trustworthy  for  sustain- 
ing weights  as  iron  at  a  high  temperature. 
I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  mere  change  of 
linear  dimensions  produced  by  variation  of 
temperature  ;  this  is  of  course  well  known  to 
everybody,  as  being  taken  advantage  of  to 
tighten  the  tires  of  wheels  and  to  draw 
together  walls  of  buildings  which  have  spread. 
These  changes  would,  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
structures  into  which  the  iron  entered,  but 
may  generally  be  neglected  by  architects,  as 
the  range  of  variation  due  to  ordinary  vari- 
ations of  temperature,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  limited  extent  of  the  structure,  does 
not  amount  to  anything  of  importance.  But 
when  a  heat  is  atiplied  that  is  even  very  much 
below  what  would  redden  iron,  its  strength — 
whether  to  resist  compression,  tension,  or 
torsion — is  materially  impaired,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  building  may  be  expected. 

This  brief  examination  of  the  qualities  of 
the  materials  ordinarily  used  in  building  in 
relation  to  heat  shews  that  they  may  be 
classed  roughly  in  a  threefold  division — viz., 
1st.  Those  which  are  combustible  but  non- 
conductive,  in  which  class  are  to  be  placed 
all  timbers.  '2nd.  Those  which  are  not  com- 
bustible, but  are  ready  conductors  of  heat, 
and  lose  all  st.-ength  and  utility  as  Imilding 
materials  in  the  presence  of  heat,  in  which 
are  comprised  the  metals  used  in  construe-  ; 
tion.  3rd.  Those  substances  which  are  ; 
not  combustible,  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  ! 
and  do  not  lose  their  cohesive  strength  in 
the  presence  of  heat ;  in  this  class  are  com- 
prised stones,  earths,  cements.  This  last 
class  must,  however,  be  again  separated  into 
two  subdivisions,  as  there  are  some  stones 
which  are,  as  has  been  before  stated,  chemi- 
cally affected  by  heat — notably  the  compounds 
of  lime  and  others  ;  indeed  the  great  majority 
of  stones  are  affected  by  strong  heat  when 
suddenly  or  irregularly  applied,  in  the  same 
way  as  thick  glass  on  the  sudden  application 
of  boiling  water.  We  have,  then,  in  this  third 
class  some  materials  which  are  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  as  the  earths  and  cements,  using 
that  term  to  comprise  all  mortars  and  con- 
cretes, the  materials  of  which  do  not  comprise 
imcalcined  limestone  ;  and  others  which  are 
less  trustworthy,  viz.,  the  stones. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  we  have  been 
considering,  there  is  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance which  we  must  first  examine  and  make 
ourselves  thoroughly  conversant  with — that  is, 
the  effect  of  water  on  these  several  materials. 
The  object  before  us  is  the  saving  of  property 
from  damage  as  the  result  of  fire,  and  the 
loss  is  no  less  if  we  use  such  a  material  as 
will  perhaps  resist  fire,  but  fail  on  the  appli- 
cation of  water.  Now  the  eflect  of  a  strong 
jet  of  cold  water  on  cast  iron  and  stone  is 
generally  to  cause  them  to  split  and  fiy  like 
glass  ;  it  will  strip  walls  and  ceilings  of  plaster 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  wash  out  the 
joints  of  brickwork,  possibly  from  some 
chemical  action  in  the  lime,  but  I  believe 
really  from  the  mechanical  efiect  produced 
by  suddenly  cooling.  Malleable  iron  would 
be  only  liable  to  distortion  by  sudden  and 
unequal  cooling,  but  otherwise  would  not  be 
affected.  On  timber  alone  would  no  effect 
•whatever  be  produced  ;  the  action  of  water 
■would  simply  resist  the  process  of  combus- 
tion, if  successfully  applied,  without  doing 
any  special  damage  of  its  own. 


Now,  I  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  see 
and  know  what  we  must  do  to  produce  a  fire- 
proof structure,  and  to  judge  of  any  given 
design  that  pretends  to  tliat  quality,  whether 
that  pretension  is  founded  on  fact ;  but  there 
is  still  another  consideration  which  ought  to 
be  taken  up  before  proceeding  any  further, 
and  that  is  the  intended  use  of  the  building — 
viz.,  what  is  to  be  put  in  it ;  what  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  its  occupation  are  to 
be.  Is  the  material  to  be  stored  in  the  build- 
ing one  which  in  its  nature  is  non-inflammable, 
or  only  with  difficulty  inflammable  ?  Is  the 
operation  to  be  carried  on  one  which  involves 
little  or  no  risk  of  fire  ?  All  these  are  ques- 
tions to  be  ascertained  and  settled  before 
sitting  down  to  design  a  building  which  shall 
be  suitable  for  the  intended  purpose,  for  it  is 
quite  clear  that  with  a  very  inflammable 
material,  such  as  flax,  or  cotton,  or  oils,  we 
have  primarily  to  guard  against  their  being 
ignited  (which  is  rather  matter  of  precaution 
in  the  working  of  the  concern  than  belonging 
to  the  building  of  it),  and  also  against  the 
effects  of  their  being  ignited  on  the  building. 
But  there  are  many  things  the  risk  of  igniting 
which  is  very  small  indeed — such  as  books 
and  papers  in  densely-packed  bundles,  casks 
of  wine,  &c. ;  these  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  setting  fire  to,  and  it  would  be 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  make  the  building 
arrangements  such  as  would  not  bring  masses 
of  inflammable  material  into  contact  with 
them.  Such  things  are  safe  enough  if  stored 
in  a  building  composed  almost  entirely  of 
iron  and  brick  or  stone,  ■without  floors  or 
sheeting  or  trimmings  of  windows  or  other 
fittings  of  deal,  as  the  materials  will  not 
burn,  except  as  the  result  of  long-continued 
effort.  There  can  be  no  fire  to  injure  the 
iron  used  in  the  construction,  and  such  a 
building  would  be  safe  against  anything  but 
deliberate  and  intentional  fire-raising. 

But  the  case  where  the  real  diificulty  of 
the  architect  occurs  is  when  the  contents  of 
the  building  are  themselves  inflammable,  or 
the  operations  carried  on  in  it  are  such  as  in- 
volve the  risk  of  fire  on  a  considerable  scale. 
Now  as  regards  these  cases,  the  type  for  the 
architect's  imitation  is  a  baker's  oven  or  an 
iron  puddling  furnace,  the  constructive 
essence  of  which  consists  of  its  being  an 
apartment  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  floors  of 
which  are  composed  of  brick  and  tiles  ;  in  the 
latter  case  they  use  only  the  best  Stour- 
bridge brick  set  in  fire  clay,  and  the  9  inch 
brick  is  burned  away  to  li  inch  thick  in  about 
seven  days.  But  the  great  difficulty  is,  that 
this  form  of  structure  is  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication to  dimensionii  so  small  as  to  be 
quite  unsuited  to  many  purposes  of  modern 
trade. 

And  here  I  would  mention,  by  the  way,  a 
recommendation  of  great  importance  made 
by  Captain  Shaw,  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade, 
I  believe — viz.,  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
risks  should  be  divided  ;  that,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, strong  fireproof  divisions  should  be 
constructed,  so  as  to  limit  the  damage  and 
loss,  and  also  the  labour  of  extinguishing, 
within  the  narrowest  bounds.  Thus,  if  a 
store  or  factory  were  being  constructed,  say 
100  ft.  long  and  20  feet  broad,  there  would 
be  doubtless  some  sacrifice  of  appearance, 
and  probably  of  convenience,  and  not  a  little 
additional  expense  in  construction,  in  dividing 
it  into  five  parts  separated  by  a  good  thick 
wall,  and  having  double  slidiug-doors  on  the 
face  of  each  partition  wall ;  but,  in  the  event 
of  a  fire  occurring,  such  a  mode  of  construc- 
tion would  be  of  enormous  advantage  in  pre- 
venting, or  at  the  least  considerably  delaying, 
the  spread  of  fire,  thus  allowing  the  efforts  of 
the  firemen  to  be  concentrated  on  one  spot, 
and  limiting  damage  by  water,  &c.,  to  one 
compartment. 

But  what  is  the  architect  to  do  who  has  to 
design  a  cotton  or  flax  mill,  perhaps  200  ft. 
long  and  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  broad,  and  some  five 
or  six  storeys  high,  without  a  single  internal 
wall  or  anything  to  act  as  intermediate  sup- 
ports to  floors  but  pillars,  which  must  be  kept 
as  light  as  possil)le  ?  I  confess  that  such  a 
problem  is  not  solvable. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  GREEN,  AND  OTHER 
SQUARES. 

With  the  opening  of  a  new  volume  and  a 
new  year  we  once  more  direct  the  serious 
attention  of  our  citizens  to  the  long-continued 
and  shameful  monopoly  existing  in  connec- 
tion with  our  largest  square.  Is  there  really 
any  public  spirit  living  in  our  midst  ?  and 
can  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  plead  any 
excuse  for  their  lack  of  action  in  this  matter, 
which  calls  for  an  honest  effort  on  their  part 
towards  the  removal  of  a  patent  abuse  ?  St. 
Stephen's  Green  was  once  surrounded  by 
private  residences  entirely,  but  for  the  last 
thirty  years  the  merchant  or  trading  interest 
has  been  gradually  forcing  its  v  ay  in  this 
quarter,  and  driving  a  business  with  more  or 
less  success.  Before  the  Union  several  of  the 
houses  around  the  Green  were  occupied  by  our 
native  nobility,  and  by  distinguished  represen- 
tatives in  our  parliament  and  law  courts  ;  and 
our  city,  as  a  whole,  had  a  limited  population' 
with  open  places  within  a  convenient  distance.  * 
The  Liberties  and  the  Coombe  were  then,  as 
now,  pretty  well  crowded,  but  with  a  different 
race  of  workers.  A  race  of  large  and  small 
thriving  manufacturers  in  staple  lines  of 
trade  afforded  employment  to  hundreds,  and 
these  hundreds,  when  their  toil  was  finished, 
had  suburban  spots  within  easy  reach  whereon 
to  recreate  themselves. 

Now  from  South  King-street  or  Cuffe-street 
on  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Liberties  there  is  a 
thick-matted  population  housed  in  thousands 
of  wretched  homes,  in  back  streets,  courts, 
and  alleys,  and  each  year  is  but  adding  to 
the  misery,  wretchedness,  and  unhealthiness 
of  the  quarter  we  indicate.  With  few  excep- 
tions, London  has  its  free  parks  and  gardens; 
and  in  Paris  nearly  every  square,  large  and 
small,  is  open  to  poor  and  rich.  To  be  sure 
we  have  an  extensive  Phoenix  Park  at  one 
end  of  the  city,  but,  from  its  situation  and 
distance,  it  can  never  meet  the  wants  of  the 
poor  who  are  housed  in  numbers  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  St.  Stephen's  Green  and  our 
other  monopolised  squares.  It  is  a  crying 
scandal,  and  we  shall  ever  repeat  it  until  the 
abuse  ceases,  that  our  public  squares  should 
be  closed  in  the  face  of  our  people,  and  kept 
as  preserves  for  a  handful  of  our  gentry,  their 
nursemaids,  poodles,  and  perambulators.  As 
a  question  of  public  health  we  look  upon  this 
matter,  and  we  say  it  calls  for  more  than 
simple  protest ;  for,  certain  we  are,  sufficient 
power  exists  in  the  hands  of  our  local  autho- 
rities, strengthened  by  the  voice  of  the  com- 
munity, to  eff'ect  an  instant  reform.  It  is 
not  that  St.  Stephen's  Green  may  be  opened 
or  can  be  opened  to  the  citizens  in  general, 
but  it  must  be  opened,  despite  any  plea  as  to 
vested  interests  in  this  direction  or  that. 

Here  is  a  very  large  square  in  the  heart  of 
t'ne  city,  shut  in  the  face  of  the  working  and 
industrious  classes,  who  are  housed  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  suffocated  by  foul  smells,  in 
foul  courts  and  foul  dwellings,  made  foul  by 
the  want  of  proper  drainage  and  ventilation 
—a  fault  that  can  be  clearly  traced  home  to 
the  inaction  of  our  Corporate  authorities. 

St.  Stephen's  Green,  as  a  healthy  lung  of 
the  metropolis,  has  its  great  uses ;  but  its 
benefits  would  be  fourfold  if  opened  for  the 
enjoyment  of  every  member  of  the  community 
who  stands  in  need  of  exercise  for  body  and 
mind.  On  a  former  occasion  we  indicated 
the  improvements  that  could  easily  be  carried 
out  to  improve  this  square,  which  has  never 
been  in  the  best  of  times,  exclusive  as  it  has 
been  kept,  in  good  condition.  Its  gardening 
taste  have  been  of  a  very  poor  kind  indeed, 
though  there  has  been  ample  room  for  a  dis- 
play of  every  accessory  of  modern  gardening 
and  ornamentation.  Fountains,  lakes,  rock- 
works,  artistic  tiower  bed,  tree,  or  shrub 
arrangement,  seat  accommodation,  and  suit- 
able retii-ing  places— everything  could  be 
provided,  for  space  permits,  if  the  Green 
were  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  free  park 
and  open  garden  ;  but  little  is  provided  now, 
though  we  would  expect  that  those  who  have 
exercised  the  monopoly  so  long  would  have 
provided  for  its  better  keeping. 
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With  thf!  opening  of  St.  Stephen's  Green 
the  other  squiires  must  he  opened  also,  and 
the  gentry  that  live  around  need  not  fear  thfit 
there  will  be  an  invasion  of  "  roughs,''  which 
is  more  the  creature  of  their  imagination 
than  anything  else.  Side  by  side  on  cliairs 
and  seats  in  the  Paris  parks  and  gardens  the 
honest  and  respectable  oiirrier  will  be  found 
with  those  far  above  in  the  social  scale,  so 
far  as  it  is  represented  by  wealth  or  position. 
There  is  far  too  much  of  the  stuck-up  and 
pinchbeck  gentility  in  our  midst.  "  Half 
sirs "  are  a  little  too  numerous,  and  whole 
gentlemen  sparse  indeed,  for  he  is  not  a 
gentleman  who  would  turn  up  his  nose  or 
look  with  scorn  on  a  working  man,  or  one 
obliged  to  work  hard  for  an  honest  living. 
The  humblest  shopkeeper  or  mechanic  may 
be  a  gentleman,  and  can  be  one  by  good 
breeding  and  manners;  but  it  is  the  very 
worst  of  bad  manners  to  snuft'  the  air  for  a 
supposed  stench,  that  may  be  more  closely 
connected  with  the  dandified  snuffer  than  the 
object  of  his  aversion.  Honest  pride  is  com- 
mendable when  exercised  in  a  right  direction, 
but  those  who  scorn  those  beneath  them  will 
live  the  scorned  of  many.  We  advocate  no 
incompatible  equality  in  life,  but  we  advocate 
generous  views  and  sentiments,  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  in  the  gifts  of  nature 
.which  God  intended  for  the  enjoyment  of  all. 

This  is  why  we  advocate  the  opening  of 
our  public  squares  for  the  free  use  of  the 
people  of  this  sorely-neglected  city.  No 
valid  reason  has  ever,  nor  can  ever,  be  ad- 
vanced for  keeping  them  in  their  present 
state.  As  well  might  the  nuisances  of  our 
city  be  defended,  or  the  necessity  for  zymotic 
diseases  occurring,  as  to  defend  the  exclusion 
of  our  people  from  the  squares  of  this  city. 
Measures  of  improvement  connected  with 
the  public  health  are  always  the  last  thought 
of,  instead  of  being  the  first.  Eailway 
schemes  or  other  schemes  that  are  calcu- 
lated to  put  a  lot  of  money  into  the  pockets 
of  capitalists  and  lawyers  are  projected  fast 
enough,  for  unfortunately  in  our  public 
bodies  there  is  always  a  number  of  interested 
individuals  who  care  more  about  their  own 
personal  happiness  and  comfort  than  about 
an  object  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
poor  as  the  preservation  of  their  health. 
The  poor  cannot  often  remove  or  command 
two  residences,  so  the  opening  of  public 
gardens  and  the  preservation  of  open  spaces 
are  matters  of  great  importance  to  them,  as 
they  tend  to  mitigate  much  of  the  gloom  and 
misery  that  surround  them.  The  question 
cannot  be  allowed  to  rest,  and  must  be  agi- 
tated until  the  free  opening  of  our  squares 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 


Plntanus,  and  they  arc  large  handsome  trees, 
and  are  coninioiiiy  grown  in  Knglish  parks 
and  squares.  The  J'lanos  are  chietly  natives 
of  America  and  the  Levant,  and  the  leaves 
in  form  resemble  thoso  of  the  sycamore  tree 
or  mock  plane  (an  r  /,snii/n-ji/iiliiniis ).  With 
care,  we  do  not  sec  why  the  experiment  of 
planting  trees  in  Sackville-street  should  not 
be  successful,  though  it  can  as  yet  only  be 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  TREES 
SACKVILLE-STREET. 


IN 


At  a  meeting  that  took  place  on  the  22nd  of 
last  month  at  the  premises  of  Mr.  Richard 
Allen,  Lower  Sackville-street,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  project  of  planting  trees  in  this  wide 
thoroughfare  should  be  carried  out,  and  that 
the  trees  should  be  placed  about  65  ft.  apart, 
and  as  close  to  the  kerbstone  as  practicable. 
That  the  Platanus  Orieutalis,  being  the 
most  successful  as  a  free  grower  in  cities, 
be  the  tree  adopted.  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Sackville-street,  and  request  subscriptions  to 
supplement  the  sum  of  ^105  granted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Corporation.  That  Henry  J. 
Allen  be  appointed  honorary  secretary,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  Elect  and  Mr.  Allen  be 
appointed  treasurers  to  the  fund. 

In  respect  to  planting  these  trees  in  Sack- 
ville-street, we  think  that  it  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  one  class  of  trees,  but  that 
some  of  the  large  evergreen  kind,  even 
though  somewhat  slow  growers,  should  he 
tried.  Holly  and  evergraen  oak  grow  to  a 
large  size,  and  their  appearance  in  winter  is 
cheerful  when  the  leaves  are  oil'  our  ordinary 
park  and  garden  trees.  The  branches  of  any 
trees  intended  for  street  growth  must  be 
lopped  off  from  the  tree  up  to  a  certain 
height.     There  is  but  one  genus  of  the 


THE  NEW  CENTRAL  RAILWAY 
SCHEME, 

The  late  meeting  held  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  not  a  whit  more  successful 
than  the  preceding  one  held  in  the  Mansion 
House  shortly  before.    We  have  said  already, 
and  we  repeat  it  again,  that  Mr.  Barry,  C.E., 
has  not  been  lucky  in  his  plans,  nor  are  the 
chief  projectors  and  supporters  of  the  scheme, 
for  sufficiently  weighty  reasons.     We  ad- 
vocate, and  will  always  advocate,  improve- 
ments ;  but  we  are  unable  to  say  that  Mr. 
Barry's  scheme,  if  carried  out,  could  be  called 
an  improvement.    We  cannot  but  smile  at 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Barry,  who  says, 
that  his  scheme  of  railway  connection  could 
be  carried  out  for  ^750,000.    That  sum  mul- 
tiplied three  times  over  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient.    The  first  scheme,  which  was  to  have 
a  central  station  over  the  Liffey,  was  a  niost 
preposterous  one  ;  and,  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  carry  it  out,  it  would  have  utterly  dis- 
figured our  river.    Plans  look  very  well  on 
paper ;  and,  when  this  new  scheme  of  Mr. 
Barry's  is  thoroughly  examined,  it  will  be 
found  sadly  wanting  in  many  points,  and 
would  need  to  be  supplemented  by  other  ex- 
pensive works.    If  the  scheme  was  at  once 
accepted,  it  would  be  soon  found  out  that  it  was 
but  the  driving  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
to  afford  more  room  for  other  work  which 
would  be  introduced  immediately  after.  Some 
time  since  there  were  four  rival  schemes 
before  the  public  ;    and  now,  we  are  told, 
there  is  bixt  this  one.    Let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  the  different  railway  companies  will  re- 
main passive  spectators  if  this  plan  of  Mr. 
Barry's  was  commenced  in  earnest,  and  bid 
fair  to  make  headway.    Mr.  Barry  is  hold 
enough  to  say  "  that  all  that  was  wanted  to 
make  the  railway  companies  take  this  matter 
up  was  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
them."    But  what  kind  of  public  opinion  ? 
Is  it  free  and  honest  expression,  or  opinion 
begot   of   pecuniary   considerations  ?  No 
doubt  if  a  number  of  large  capitalists  sub- 
scribed at   once,   and   if  aH  the  railway 
companies  having  termini  in  Dublin  were 
to  enter  at  once  into  the  "  swim,"  each  com- 
pany being  propitiated  in  the  usual  manner, 
there  might  be  some  chance  of  the  present 
scheme   being    carried   through  somehow. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  bringing  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  matter,  for  the 
general  public  might  still  be  opposed  to  it, 
as  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  new  central  scheme 
has  not  been  projected  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  but  in  the  interests  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, whose  names  we  need  not  specify.  The 
suitable  spot  has  not  yet  been  mapped  out, 
the  econonjical  plan  has  not  yet  been  drawn, 
and  the  honest  project  is  still  wanting.  When 
the  well-digested  scheme  appears,  suitable  to 
the  times  and  the  wants  of  this  city,  we  will 
not  be  found  laggards  in  supporting  it,  and 
asking  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  interests  of 
the  common-weal  to  do  the  same. 


HYDRAULIC  RIVETTING. 

Hydraulic  power  of  late  years  has  been  uti- 
lised in  several  dii-ectioris,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  period  still,  we  opine,  before  its  economic 
uses  are  exhausted.  In  connection  with  the 
Great  Eastern  City  Station,  London,  there 
are  some  interesting  operations  going  on  at 
present  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  follow- 
ing description  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
process  : — The  two  sides  of  the  bridge  girder 
having  been  erected,  a  line  of  rails  of  the 
ordinary  4  ft.  8  in.  gauge  is  laid  down  between 


them,  and  on  a  strong  trolly  is  placed  the 
liydraulic  plant,  consisting  of  the  machine, 
the  accumuliitor,  and  a  stcaru-engine  and 
boiler  to  drive  the  pumps  wliicli  supply  the. 
accumulator  and  propel  the  cai'riago  from  one 
part  of  tlio  girder  to  the  other;  and  also  to 
lift  the  "  portaljle  rivetter"  plates,  or  anything 
required,  by  means  of  a  tall  crane  affixed  to 
the  carriage.  When  rivetting  has  to  be  done 
the  "  ])ortable  hydraulic  rivetter"  is  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  from  the  jil)  of  the  crane, 
and  is  thus  free  to  be  brought  by  hand  to 
any  required  spot.  It  is  connected  with  the 
accumulator — the  water  in  which  is  loaded  to 
a  pressure  of  1,500  lb.  per  square  inch— by 
means  of  long  vent  copper  pipes,  which 
possess  sufficient  elasticity  to  conform  to  the 
motions  of  the  rivetter.  The  "rivetter"  con- 
sists of  a  small  cylinder  about  6  in.  in 
diameter,  having  two  steel  levers,  the  one 
fixed,  the  other  moving  with  the  ram  in  the 
cylinder ;  by  these  the  cupping  dies  can  he 
approached  towards  each  other.  The  rivet 
being  put  into  the  hole— uniformly  heated 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  waste  heat 
from  which  raises  all  the  steam  required  for 
driving  the  pumps — one  die  is  placed  on  its 
head,  and  tbe  other  die  is  brought  up  by  the 
lever  attached  to  the  ram  at  its  opposite  ex- 
tremity, where  another  head  is  formed  there 
at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  rivet  is 
squeezed  up  tightly  in  its  place.  The  speed 
of  working  is  extraordinary ;  three  hundred 
rivets  per  hour  done  by  this  machine — a 
good  day's  work  for  one  gang  of  rivetters. 
Moreover,  skilled  men  are  not  required,  as 
any  intelligent  labourer  can  work  the 
apparatus  after  a  very  little  practice. 

The  bridge  upon  which  the  portable  rivetter 
has  been  so  successfully  exerting  its  gentle 
influence  is  well  nigh  completed  ;  but  this 
will  not  be  the  last  of  its  operations  even  on 
the  Great  Eastern's  Broad-street  Extension 
Works.  The  roof  of  the  new  and  grand 
station  there,  which  has  to  be  constructed  by 
Sir  William  Fairbairn,  will  be  rivetted  by 
this  process  also.  Elsewhere,  too,  the 
"  portable  rivetter"  is  finding  favour ;  and 
on  the  large  swing  bridge  across  the  River 
Tyne — in  the  very  home  of  hydraulic  power 
Sir  William  Armstrong  himself,  the  pioneer 
of  hydraulic  engineering,  intends,  we  hear, 
to  apply  it.  As  the  bridge  itself,  involving 
some  i,600  tons  of  material,  is  designed 
under  Sir  William's  patent,  and  will  be  worked 
by  his  hydraulic  appliances,  it  will  form  an 
exceedingly  interesting  example  of  modern 
engineering  skill  in  this  direction. 

The  "  portable  rivetter"  in  operation  at 
the  Great  Eastern  City  Station  works,  is  the 
invention  of  a  young  engineer,  Mr.  Twedd«ll, 
and  is  there  doing  for  the  Stockton  Forge 
Company,  who  have  the  contract  under 
Messrs.  Lucas,  the  labour  of  from  four  to 
five  gangs  of  rivetters  ;  and  is  performing 
its  operations  in  a  manner  and  of  a  quality 
which  can  only  be  thoroughly  realised  by 
witnessing  the  handiness  and  the  immense 
pressure  exerted  by  that  little  article  weigh- 
ing less  than  2^  ewt.  The  system  of 
hydraulic  pressure  applied  to  machines  of 
construction  has  been  long  since  advocated 
by  its  inventor  in  the  scientific  journals,  and 
recently  in  a  special  manner  in  a  paper  before 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Hy- 
draulic pressure,  too,  has  for  some  years 
been  in  successful  operation  for  fixed 
machines.  The  enormous  power  which  can 
be  concentrated  on  one  point  in  a  machine  of 
comparatively  small  size  by  the  use  of  very 
high  initial  pressure,  some  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch, 
very  soon  caused  the  system  which  at  its  in- 
trodiTction  was  looked  upon  with  much  doubt, 
to  be  speedily  adopted,  and  it  is  difficult  now 
to  find  any  marine-boiler  maker  without  one. 
The  Royal  Dockyards,  Messrs.  Penn,  and 
other  leading  firms,  it  is  stated,  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  hand-work  when  high 
pressure  steam-rivetting  was  introduced,  and 
boilers  made  of  very  thick  plates ;  again,  tlie 
hydraulic  system  is  now  superseding  the 
steam-rivetting  machines  with  their  heavy 
madonry  foundations,  and  tlieir  extravagant 
expenditure  of  eteam. 
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NOTES  ON 
THE    ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  IRELAND. 

BY  KICHARD  E.  BRASH,  ARCHITECT,  M.R.I. A., 
F.S.A.,  SCOT. 

ANCIENT  IRISH  MASONRY — continued. 

In  treating  of  our  ancient  masonry,  I  have 
thought  it  of  imijortance  thus  to  describe  the 
Rath-chambers,  which,  it  will  be  admitted, 
preserve  to  us  the  oldest  specimens  of  stone- 
built  work  in  the  British  Isles.  The  cha- 
racter of  that  work  varies  of  course  with 
locality  and  material.  I  have  been  in  many 
of  these  chambers,  and  can  from  personal 
observation  describe  their  workmanship.  In 
some  examples  the  walls  are  built  of  boulders 
and  surface  stones,  the  interstices  packed 
with  spawls  ;  in  others,  of  flat  longitudinal 
stones,  carefully  laid  together ;  in  others,  of 
large  blocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  well 
fitted  in  their  natural  forms.  Indeed  sonoe 
of  the  examples  present  us  with  specimens 
of  work  of  admirable  character,  well  bonded 
and  fitted,  with  some  appearance  of  squaring 
or  dressing  on  the  stones. 

In  no  instance,  as  far  as  my  enquiries  have 
extended,  has  mortar  or  any  substitute  for  it 
been  used  in  this  class  of  work ;  this  would 
lead  us  to  infer  their  great  antiquity,  even  if 
Tve  had  not  the  evidence  already  adduced  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  if  they 
were  constructed  within  the  age  that  build- 
ing in  mortar  was  current,  but  that  some  of 
them  at  least  would  have  exhibited  cemented 
masonry,  more  particularly  those  examples 
which  we  find  planned  with  so  much  evident 
care  and  forethought. 

The  circular  and  oval  cells  are  usually 
domed  with  stone  on  the  overlaid  principle, 
the  section  mostly  used  being  a  pointed  arch, 
occasionally  a  semicircle.  These  under- 
ground structures  were  evidently  the  models 
of  the  Clochans  or  beehive-shaped  stone 
dwellings,  so  plentiful  in  the  south  and  west. 
The  doorways  or  entrances  to  the  passages 
connecting  the  chambers  are  sometimes 
farmed  of  three  stones,  one  for  each  jamb, 
and  the  lintel ;  in  other  cases  the  jambs  are 
built  of  the  ordinary-sized  stones,  rough- 
squared  on  the  angles;  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  jambs  batter  inwards  towards  the  top,  as 
in  the  opes  of  our  Round  Towers  and  Primi- 
tive Churches.  Specimens  of  two  classes  of 
masonry  from  the  Rath-crypts  are  shewn  on 
lithograph. 

The  excellence  of  the  masonry  in  these 
structures  was  remarked  by  the  celebrated 
Irish  antiquary  and  genealogist,  Duald  Mac 
Firbis.  In  his  Book  of  Genei(lo(jies,  compiled 
in  the  year  1650,  he  remarks  as  follows  : — 
"  Such  is  the  stability  of  the  old  buildings, 
that  there  are  immense  royal  raths  (or 
palaces)  and  forts  (Lios)  throughout  Erinn, 
in  which  there  are  numerous  hewn  and 
polished  stones,  and  cellars  and  apartments 
under  ground,  within  their  walls  ;  such  as 
there  are  in  Bath  Maoilcatha,  in  Castle 
Connor,  and  in  Bally  O'Dowda,  in  Tireragh, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moy.  There  are  nine 
smooth  stone  cellars  under  the  walls  of  this 
rath ;  I  have  been  inside  it,  and  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  raths  in  Erinn." — 
(O'Curry;  MS.  Mat.  h:  Hist.,  p.  223.) 

While  it  is  certain  that  the  construction 
of  earth  and  stone-walled  Raths  took  place 
simultaneously,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
former,  in  point  of  age,  had  the  precedence, 
and  that  our  Cahirs  and  Cashels  are  of  a 
somewhat  later  date.  The  high  walled 
structures  of  this  class,  as  Staigue,  Cahirgal, 
and  Aileacli  (already  described  in  my  opening 
chapter),  must  certainly  be  so  considered. 
The  excellence  of  their  masonry,  the  original 
height  to  which  the  -walling  was  carried,  the 
arrangements  for  defence,  the  construction 
of  the  numerous  flights  of  steps  for  the  con- 
venience of  providing  quick  relays  of  defen- 
ders for  the  parapets,  evidence  a  decided 
advance  both  in  defensive  architecture  and 
in  the  art  of  masonic  construction. 

Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  Memoir  of  Aileach,  to  be 
found  in  the  Ord.  Bur.  of  Londonderry,  has 
shewn  beyond  doubt  that  the  present  ruined 


fortress  is  the  original  Cathair  of  Aileach 
Fririn,  which  was  dismantled  in  a.d.  1101. 
It  is  curious  that  the  origin  and  builders  of 
this  place  are  set  forth  in  an  ancient  Irish 
poem  called  the  Dinnseanchus,  a  topographi- 
cal work  of  high  authority.  The  passage  is 
curious,  and  worth  preserving.  The  jjoet, 
after  describing  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  great  northern  fortress,  thus 
proceeds : — 

"  Hereupon  were  brought  two  good  men,  in 
art  expert — 
Garvan  and  Imcheall — to  the  hoary-headed, 

grave  Eochy : 
And  he  told  these  mild  slender  peojile  to 

erect  a  rath, 
That  should  he  a  rath  of  beauteous  circles — 

the  best  in  Erin. 
Neid,  the  son  of  Indai,  of  severe  mind,  said 

to  them  : — • 
'  Let  not  the  goodly  hosts  of  the  world  erect 

a  work  like  Aileach.' 
Active  Garvan  jjrocceded  to  work  with  art 
a)ui  chip  ; 

Imcheall  placed  scaffolding  of  wood  around 
the  house. 

And  finished  the  erecting  of  the  Dangan  of 
Aileach,  through  a  laborious  process." 
—(Ord.  Sur.  L'derry,  p.  225.) 

It  would  be  interesting  could  we  settle  the 
age  of  this  building.  The  poem  states  that 
it  was  erected  by  the  Tuath-de-Danans, 
under  their  king,  Eochy  Ollahir,  or  the  Dagda, 
whose  reign  is  stated  to  have  commenced  in 
a.m.  2804 ;  and  we  find  that  the  names  and 
dates  of  a  number  of  kings  of  Ulster  who 
reigned  at  Aileach  are  given  in  our  annals 
from  the  above  period  down  to  a.d.  358.  The 
very  early  chronology  of  these  annals,  how- 
ever, must  be  looked  on  as  unreliable  ;  the 
most  accurate  and  careful  of  our  early  his- 
torical writers,  Tigernach,  whose  death  is 
recorded  at  a.d.  1088,  informs  us  that  "  all 
the  records  of  the  Scots  before  the  time  of 
Cimbaoth  are  uncertain," — this  would  be 
305  B.C.  This  statement  has  been  very 
generally  received  by  all  judicious  students 
of  Irish  history  and  archneology  ;  we  must, 
therefore,  be  content  with  the  fact,  that 
Aileach  is  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  and  was 
probably  erected  some  ceutui-ies  before  the 
christian  era. 

Respecting  Staigue,  Caher-Daniel,  and 
Ballycarbei-ry,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called, 
Cahergal,  we  have  not  a  single  historic  notice, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  enquire ;  but 
that  they  are  of  the  same  age  as  Aileach, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  arrangements, 
mode  of  construction,  and  dimensions  being 
almost  identical. 

Of  an  equally  remote  antiquity  we  should 
class  those  structures  usually  termed 
Clochan,  a  word  the  etymology  of  which  is 
rather  uncertain.  Cloch  signifies  a  stone  ; 
some  suppose  it  to  be  a  compound  term  from 
Oloch,  a  stone,  and  A  in,  a  circle,  denoting 
the  usual  form  of  these  stone-built  dwellings; 
others  suppose  that  an  here  is  the  ordinary 
diminutive.  These  structures  are  most 
generally  found  in  the  west  of  the  counties 
of  Cork  and  Kerry,  on  the  coasts  of  Clare 
and  Galway,  and  as  far  north  as  Donegal ; 
and  more  particularly  in  the  islands  along 
these  shores.  In  Kerry  they  are  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  barony  of  Corcaguiney ; 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Hitchcock,  who  had 
thoroughly  investigated  the  antiquities  of 
this  barony,  has  stated  that  he  had  counted 
the  number  of  218  Cloghans  or  beehive- 
shaped  stone  houses  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
vestigations in  that  district. 

The  Cloghan,  though  generally  circular 
on  plan,  has  been  found  of  various  figures — 
sometimes  oval,  square,  or  rectangular  ;  the 
late  Mr.  Windele  informed  me  that  he  had 
met  one  the  ground  i^lan  of  which  was  a 
quarter-circle,  and  another  a  vesica  pisces,  or 
somewhat  like  the  form  of  tlie  human  eye. 
They  are  of  various  dimensions,  but  the 
circular  ones  seldom  exceed  16  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  the  rectangular  or  oval,  21  ft.  by  14  ft. 
The  masonry  varies  from  4  ft.  to  9  ft.  thick 
at  the  base,  rises  vertical  or  slightly  sloping  , 
to  a  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  from 


thence  closes  inward  in  the  form  of  a  bee- 
hive, and  on  the  overlaid  principle,  the  dome 
thinning  towards  the  apex.  The  door-opes 
are  usually  of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding 
4  ft.  in  height  and  3  ft.  wide,  the  jambs 
being  composed  of  large  blocks  and  the  lintel 
a  massive  slab  of  stone.  No  rule  was  ob- 
served in  placing  the  doorways,  and  in  some 
instances  two  have  been  found  in  one 
Cloghan,  at  opposite  points.  In  several 
instances  the  interior  will  be  found  square 
or  rectangular  on  plan,  while  the  exterior  is 
circular  or  oval ;  in  a  few  instances  an  ope 
for  a  window  has  been  noticed. 

The  masonry  varies  with  locality  and 
material,  but  is  universally  rubble-work  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence  ;  some  examples 
are  of  the  rudest  character,  others  of  excel- 
lent workmanship,  the  stones  of  large  size 
well  bonded  and  fitted.  The  domed  roofs 
were  usually  carefully  constructed,  and  many 
have  been  found  water-tight  to  this  day. 
The  masonry  seldom  shews  evidence  of  tool 
work,  the  stones  being  rarely  dressed,  except 
for  the  opes. 

Dr.  Petrie's  description  of  the  Cloghan 
on  Lough  Currane  will  serve  as  the  type  of 
this  class  of  structure,  though  it  is  of  un- 
usually large  dimensions: — "The  next  ex- 
ample presents  a  view  of  a  house  of  one  of 
the  early  saints  of  Ireland,  and  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  the  Cyclopean  style  more 
than  the  preceding  one,  the  stones  being 
mostly  of  enormous  size.  It  is  the  house  of 
St.  Finan  Cam,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  is  situated  on  Church  Island 
in  Lough  Lee  or  Curraun  Lough,  on  the 
boundary  of  the  baronies  of  Iveragh  and 
Dunkerrin,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  and  four 
miles  to  the  north  of  Derrynane  Abbey,  in 
Irish  Doire  Fhionain,  which  derives  its  name 
from  that  saint.  This  structure,  though 
nearly  circular  on  the  outside,  is  quadran- 
gular on  the  inside,  and  measures  sixteen 
feet  six  inches  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  fifteen  feet  one  inch  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  wall  is  seven  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
and  at  present  but  nine  feet  nine  inches  in 
height ;  the  doorway  is  on  the  north  side, 
and  measures  on  the  outside  four  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  and  in  width  two  feet  nine 
inches  at  the  top,  and  three  feet  at  bottom. 
There  are  three  stones  forming  the  covering 
of  this  doorway,  of  which  the  external  one  is 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  one  foot  four 
inches  in  height,  and  one  foot  eight  inches 
in  breadth,  and  the  internal  one  is  five  feet 
two  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  nine  inches 
in  breadth." — [Bound  Towers,  p.  129.) 

The  Arran  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Galway,  are  remarkable  for  their 
megalithic  remains  ;  pillar-stones,  cromlechs, 
giant-graves,  stone  circles,  cloghans,  cashels, 
are  numerous.  In  truth,  it  would  appear  that 
at  some  remote  period  a  people  remarkable 
for  their  skill  as  stone-workers  occupied  these 
remote  islands,  and  that  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  stone-built  dwellings  are 
remarkable  for  their  number  and  variety ;  an 
account  of  several  examples  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahau,  F.R.G.S.I.,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Msh  Academy 
on  December  10th,  1866,  and  which  has  been 
published  in  their  Proceedings.  These  curious 
structures  are  worth  a  careful  study  ;  in  plan 
and  arrangement  they  are  evidently  taken 
from  the  underground  Rath-chambers,  and 
are  of  various  forms — square,  rectangular, 
oval,  and  circular  ;  they  are  found  single  and 
in  groups ;  some  are  constructed  entirely  of 
stone,  others  lined  with  stone  inside  and 
backed  with  earth,  reminding  us  of  the 
!  chambers  of  tumuli.  One  of  this  class  is 
described  by  Mr.  Kinahan  as  having  three 
apartments  connected  together  ;  the  external 
is  an  oval  of  15  ft.  in  length  by  8  ft.  in  breadth, 
from  which  a  doorway  of  3  ft.  square  leads  to 
a  circular  one  of  12  ft.  in  diameter  ;  from 
thence  is  a  passage  running  at  right  anglep, 
15  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  high,  and 
leading  into  a  circular  chamber,  also  12  ft. 
in  diameter. — {Proc.  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.,  vol.  x., 
p.  27.) 

Fig.  1  on  lithograph  is  a  view  of  a  Cloghan 
at  Bally-na-sean,  or  Inishmore,  one  of  the 
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Arran  Isl.ands ;  it  is  circular  externally  but 
rectangular  internally,  being  18  ft.  in  length, 
14  ft.  in  breadth,  and  10  ft.  in  height  to  the) 
original  sofifet  of  dome.  It  has  two  doorways, 
one  at  the  north  side,  the  other  at  the  south  ; 
this  was  evidently  intended  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  weather  ;  the  latter  is  but  3  ft. 
in  height  and  3  ft.  in  width  ;  it  is  carefully 
built  of  large  blocks  of  dressed  stone,  and 
lintelled  with  the  same  material ;  the  north 
door  is  of  still  smaller  dimensions,  being  but 

2  ft.  5  in.  by  2  ft.  This  example  has  _  the 
novelty  of  a  window  at  the  south  side  ;  it  is 
an  aperture  of  12  in.  square,  and  its  sill  is 

3  ft.  from  the  ground.    A  large  portion  of 
the  domical  roof  has  fallen  in. 

Fig.  2  on  lithograph  is  the  north  view  of 
one  of  a  similar  type  from  the  same  locality ; 
it  also  has  a  north  and  south  entrance,  and 
an  ope  for  lighting  at  the  south-west. 

Fig.  3  shews  a  section  of  a  Cloghan  at 
Cragballywee,  on  the  middle  island  of  the 
Arran  group  (lunishmaan)  ;  it  shews  the 
construction  of  these  curious  buildings.  Fig. 

4  is  a  plan  of  one  nearly  square,  the  chamber 
being  but  6  ft.  by  5  ft.  3  in.,  the  walls  4  ft. 
thick ;  the  entrance  was  at  the  south  side, 
3  ft.  in  height  and  2  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  wails 
were  rectangular  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and 
from  thence  curved  inwards,  the  apex  being 
closed  by  three  flags  ;  height  to  soff'et,  8  ft. 

This  last  example  is  from  Ardoilean,  or 
High  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  the 
antiquities  of  which  have  also  been  described 
by  Mr.  Kinahan  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  on  November  8th,  1869, 
and  which  has  been  published  in  their  Pro- 
ceedvujs,  vol.  x.,  p.  551.  A  very  interesting 
example  of  this  class  on  the  same  island  he 
describes  as — "  A  rectangular  clochan,  seven 
feet  wide  (north  and  south),  by  eight  feet 
long,  with  walls  five  feet  thick.  This  build- 
ing also  has  only  one  aperture  into  it — a 
doorway  in  the  east  wall.  The  doorway  is 
peculiar,  as  it  narrows  from  three  feet  wide 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  to  one  and  three- 
quarters  feet  wide  at  the  floor,  and  one  and 
a-half  wide  at  the  top,  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall.  The  outside  of  this  clochan  is  in  a 
similar  deplorable  condition  to  that  of  the 
last  described;  fortunately  however  the  in- 
terior has  been  spared  by  the  barbarians  who 
have  ruined  the  rest  of  the  settlement,  and 
displays  a  beautifully  finished  chamber,  in 
good  proportions,  coved  in  on  all  sides  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  a  height  of  over  nine 
feet,  the  apex  being  covered  by  three  flags 

placed  in  steps   The  sketch  does 

not  shew  the  full  beauty  of  the  building,  as 
its  finish  was  similar  to  that  of  many  of  the 
interiors  of  the  clochans  in  the  County 
Kerry,  each  stone  fitting  into  or  lying  evenly 
on  its  fellow,  and  all  joints  being  so  close 
that  a  knife  could  scarcely  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  stones.  Moreover  all  the  angles 
are  symmetrical,  and  curve  evenly  from  the 
floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof." — [Ibid.,  p. 
553.) 

I  have  been  anxious  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  these  ancient  structures  from  the 
personal  examinations  of  trustworthy  autho- 
rities, as  I  believe  them  to  be,  nest  to  the 
Cashels,  the  oldest  stone-built  structures 
above  ground  in  Ireland.  That  the  old 
Gaedhelic  buUders  knew  how  to  spring  a 
circular  dome  from  a  square  or  rectangular 
substructure,  is  quite  evident  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Cloghans  on  the  Arran  and 
other  islands  on  our  western  coasts,  as  well 
as  on  the  mainland  ;  one  of  their  modes  of 
doing  so  is  shewn  by  fig.  5  on  lithograph. 
Here  we  have  a  simple  but  effective  form  of 
a  pendentive,  corbeled  from  the  angle  to 
carry  the  domical  roof.  All  the  figures  on 
lithograph  are  taken  from  the  illustrations 
to  Mr.  Kinahan's  papers. 

I  have  placed  the  Cloghans  among  the 
stone-works  of  the  pre  christian  period,  and 
I  conceive  I  am  warranted  in  doing  so ;  they 
are  structures  of  so  peculiar  a  type,  their 
masonry  massive,  cycloj)ean,  uncemented,  and 
presenting  no  feature  that  would  connect 
them  with  Christianity.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
of  it,  they  are  derived  from  the  underground 


crypts  of  our  Raths,  as  they  are  identical  in 
plan  and  section  ;  every  variety  found  un- 
derground being  also  found  overground.  It 
is  true  that  to  a  few  of  them  the  names  of 
early  saints  have  become  attached,  but  tiiis 
fact  has  little  significance  ;  they  may  have 
been  used  by  some  of  our  primitive  ascetics 
as  penitential  cells,  and  the  fact  has  been 
preserved  in  tradition.  As  to  their  age,  from 
the  immense  thickness  of  their  masonry  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  buildings,  and 
their  peculiar  construction,  they  may  be  over 
2,000  years  old,  and  many  of  them,  if  unin- 
jured by  violence,  may  last  many  centuries 
more.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  structures 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  may  not 
have  been  built  in  early  christian  times,  but 
the  original  type  and  the  most  important  of 
the  existing  e'xamples  are  decidedly  of  the 
pagan  era. 

Fig.  1,  on  right  side  of  lithograph,  is  a 
sketch  of  boulder  masonry  from  the  walls  of 
a  Rath-chamber  at  Kilmichael,  County  Cork  ; 
fig.  2  is  taken  from  the  interior  of  a  Rath  near 
Kilcrea,  in  the  saine  county  ;  fig.  3  shews 
the  entrance  gateway  of  Staigue-fort,  County 
Kerry,  previously  described  ;  the  masoni-y 
about  this  gateway  is  somewhat  of  more 
regular  character  then  the  general  work. 
The  builder  appeared  to  have  been  doubtful 
of  the  strength  of  the  front  lintel,  as  we  find 
he  placed  a  second  above  it.  Fig.  4  is  a 
sketch  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cloghan 
named  after  St.  Finan  Cam,  already  men- 
tioned. Both  of  these  doorways  are  drawn 
on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot. 


UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  bij  Mark  Philip  O'Flanagan,  T.C.D. 
NONDESCRIPT-QUAY — [second  visit). 


Our  cicerone,  faithful  to  his  promise,  met  us 
at  the  a^jpointed  place  and  time,  and  thus 
resumed  his  recollections  and  reflections  : — • 

"  Where  that  cast  -  iron  elliptic  bridge 
stands,  sir,  there  was  a  ferry  formerly,  tlie 
property  of  the  old  Corporation.  Some  enter- 
prising speculators  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
toll-bridge  for  foot  passengers  would  turn 
out  a  paying  speculation,  more  particularly 
because  it  would  afford  a  short  cut  to  the 
denizens  of  the  north  to  visit  old  Crow-street 
Theatre,  which  early  in  the  present  century 
was  the  chief  Theatre  Royal  in  the  city. 
Alderman  Beresf  ord  and  William  Walsh  pur- 
chased the  tolls  of  the  ferry,  and  erected  the 
bridge  that  we  now  see  at  their  own  cost, 
which  amounted,  it  is  said  by  some  authori- 
ties, to  i;3,000  The  bridge  is  light  and 
somewhat  ornamental,  and  when  first  erected 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  '  thing  of  beauty.' 
It  has  certainly  been  a  convenience  to  a 
degree,  but  I  do  not  think  it  turned  out  the 
paying  speculation  that  it  was  thought  it 
would.  As  a  toll-bridge,  however,  it  should 
have  ceased  long  since,  and  should  have  been 
freed  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens. 
There  is  not  much  of  historic  interest  to  re- 
late in  connection  with  this  bridge.  It  was 
erected  about  the  year  1816,  and  received  the 
name  of  Wellington  Bridge,  but  up  to  the 
present  it  has  been  known  as  the  '  Metal 
Bridge.'  Confined  to  foot  passengers  alone, 
there  is  but  little  in  the  shape  of  burdens 
pass  over  it,  save  what  a  man  may  carry. 
Several  years  ago  two  tinkers  with  their 
budgets  hurriedly  arrived  at  the  toll-bar,  and 
one  of  them  accosted  the  toll-man — '  Do  you 
charge  anything,  mister,  for  luggage,  or  for 
what  a  man  may  carry  over  on  his  back?' 
Having  been  informed  there  was  no  extra 
charge  for  luggage  over  the  halfpenny  toll, 
j  the  tinker  said  to  his  fellow-craftsman,  '  Get 
1  up  on  my  back,  Jim.'  The  toll-man  looked 
\  on  in  mute  astonishment  while  one  tinker 
i  mounted  the  other's  back.  Dropping  the 
!  copper  into  the  palm  of  the  toll-man's  hand, 
j  tinker  number  one  carried  tinker  number  two 
I  hurriedly  over,  despite  the  too  late  remon- 
i  strances  of  the  custodians  of  the  gates,  who 
I  had  other  passengers  to  attend  to. 


"  At  the  corner  of  Broker-street  there 
formerly  existed  a  well-known  tavern  called 
'  The  Bunch  of  Crapes.'  The  original  tavern 
was  in  the  cellar,  but  nearly  thirty  years 
since  a  whiskey  palace  shewed  its  front  on 
'The  Walk.'  No.  1  or  li  was  once  more 
occupied  by  a  furrier  and  plumasicr,  and  one 
Quin  carried  on  business  for  some  years 
there.  Turbett  continues  in  trade,  if  not  in 
name,  in  the  same  line  still.  At  the  period. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  numbers  on  '  The  Walk' 
were  pushed  on  a  figure — what  was  for- 
merly known  as  No.  2  is  now  No.  3,  and  so 
on;  the  numbers  advanced  a  unit  from 
Broker-street  to  the  Mall. 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  J.  S.  Folds, 
the  first  printer  of  the  Dahli.n  Peiurij  Journal, 
lived  at  No.  5  after  his  removal  fron  Great 
Sand-street.    This  was  about  the  year  1833, 
the  first  numbers  of  the  journal  being  pub- 
lished in  his  former  premises.  Twenty-nine 
issues  of  the  periodical  were  printed  at  56 
Great  Sand-street,  and  twenty-four  on  '  The 
Walk'  after  his  removal.    The  publication 
tlien  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Dixon 
Hardy,  of  Cecilia-street,  in  whose  care  it 
continued  till  it  expired,  about  1836.    No.  5, 
now  No.  6,  was  a  rather  historical  printing 
ofiice  during  the  management  of  Folds,  and 
was  visited  by  many  of  our  dead  and  still 
living  litterati,  several  of  whose  works  were 
printed  here.    It  was  at  one  period  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  respectable  printing- 
oflices  in  the  city.    An  alarming  fire  broke 
out  in  Folds's  printing  premises  on  new  year's 
night  of  1841,  by  which  they  were  entirely 
reduced  to  ashes.    Many  rumours,  sir,  were 
circulated  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire,  which 
was  put  down  to  the  act  of  an  incendiary. 
There  were  several  Scotch  and  English  com- 
positors employed,  brought  across  the  Channel 
to  take  the  place  of  the  society  hands  who 
had  struck  vv-ork  some  few  months  previously, 
and  the  fire  was  attempted  to  be  attributed 
to  their  instigation.    It  was  said  that  a  well- 
known  rough,  a  drayman  of  the  name  of 

H  y  belonging  to  the  '  Plots,'  was  bribed 

to  set  Folds's  premises  on  fire;  but  I  believe, 
sir,  the  true  cause  was  owing  to  a  stove  whose 
fire  was  incautiously  raked  out  on  the  boards 
of  the  flooring  at  leaving-off  time.  At  the 
time  of  the  fire  the  insurance  had  lapsed, 
through  some  dispute  with  the  agents.  Folds 
sought  compensation  for  malicious  burning 
from  the  city,  and  at  a  trial  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  the  jury  awarded  him  £2,000  damages. 
A  short  time  previous  to  the  fire  Folds  had 
an  ofter  of  £8^000  for  the  good-will  of  his 
business  from  a  London  firm,  but  he  wanted 
J10,()00.  The  sheets  of  Lever's  '  Charles 
O'Malley '  suflered  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
fire,  and  perhaps  you  remember  the  novelist's 
epistle  to  G.  P.  R.  James,  his  English  brother 
novelist  and  friend — 


'  With  a  scrap  of  note-paper  just  saved  fi'om  the  flames, 
I  sit  down  to  write  to  yon,  my  dear  James.' 

It  was  in  1845,  if  I  remember  aright,  the 
Dublin  Times  newspaper,  which  I  mentioned 
on  our  former  visit,  was  started.  This  paper 
was  begun  by  J.  S.  Folds  in  conjunction 
with  a  few  others,  but  after  a  few  nuuibers 
Folds's  partners  deserted  him.  The  foUow- 
year  the  printer  levanted  to  America,  and 
was  adjudged  a  bankrupt.  After  his  disap- 
pearance several  untrue  charges  as  to  money 
transactions  were  made  against  poor  Folds, 
but  I  believe  they  were  all  false,  and  were 
preferred  to  screen  the  doings  of  others. 
The  concern  passed  into  the  law  courts,  and 
being  put  up  for  sale  it  was  purchased  as  a 
speculation  by  the  late  Irish  novelist,  LeFanu, 

by  money  advanced  by  M  h,  a  solicitor. 

The  successor  to  Folds  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness was  put  into  the  concern  by  the  novelist ; 
but.  Bull  having  died,  after  a  short  interval 
the  solicitor  took  the  concern  into  his  own 
hands,  as  his  advance  had  remained  unpaid. 
Drought  succeeded  as  the  printer  at  the  his- 
toric No,  5-6.  Here  for  some  time  the 
Warder  and  Protestant  Guardian  were  j)ub- 
lished.  The  former  was  a  lively  journal  at 
the  time,  and  contained  the  '  Terry  O'Dris- 
coU '  letters,  dated  from  Stonybatter.  The 
1  '  Stonybatter'  idea,  sir,  had  a  much  older 
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origin  than  its  use  in  the  Warder,  having 
been  first  used  in  Michael  ^tmmioxi  s,  Reg ister 
li.ciuy  years  before.  In  the  printing  office  on 
'  The  Walk  '  during  the  '  Young  Ireland  ' 
regime  several  of  the  rebellious  papers  were 
printed  with  a  vigor ;  here  Mitchell's  among 
the  rest. 

"  No.  7  (the  old  number)  was  the  premises 
of  "William  Shaw,  printer  and  stationer,  an 
old-established  concern.  William  Shaw  had 
four  sons,  of  whom  one  at  least  figured 
somewhat  prominently  for  a  time  in  this  city. 
Henry  was  the  publisher  of  the  Commercial 
Journal  for  some  years  on  the  quay  below, 
but  passed  over  to  London  some  years  since. 
William  Shaw,  jun.,  settled  in  Liverpool, 
and,  with  Henry  here  (in  1839),  brought  out 
for  a  short  time  Shaw  Brothers'  Monthly 
Magazine.  Lorenzo  was  a  trader  in  Lower 
Gardiner  -  street,  and  George  became  an 
alumni  of  T.C.D.,  like  yourself.  William 
Shaw's  eldest  daughter  married  a  clergyman, 
the  editor  of  one  of  our  morning  papers. 
These  matters,  sir,  are  too  recent  to  enter 
upon  more  fully  at  present. 

"  At  No.  10,  one  Maclean  for  some  time 
carried  on  the  once  lucrative  business  of  a 
musicseller ;  and  at  11  and  12  was  established 
the  '  Royal  Circus,'  a  furniture  wareroom  of 
large  extent.  For  several  years  in  your  own 
memory  it  was  Young  and  Groves's,  but  the 
business  is  now  carried  on  by  Lawlor,  Hill, 
and  Co.  A  number  of  wine  stores  existed  for 
many  years  in  the  houses  further  on. 

"  At  No.  16,  for  several  years  dating  back 
before  1835,  lived  the  late  Walter  Doolin, 
the  well-known  builder,  of  Westland-row. 
Mr.  Doolin  commenced  life  as  a  carpenter, 
and  had  premises  at  64^  Tyrone-street  as  far 
back  as  1818.  One  of  his  sons  is  still  in  our 
midst  in  the  building  and  stone-carving  line. 
Our  old  builder's  premises  on  '  The  Walk  '  is 
now  a  wine  and  porter  bottling  stores. 

"  No.  18,  half  a  century  ago  was  the  room- 
paper  factory  of  a  somewhat  renowned 
character  who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
'  Happy  Wood.'  His  stained  paper-hangings 
■were  considered  far  in  advance  of  his  brethren 
in  the  craft.  His  honesty,  some  were  bold 
enough  to  assert,  could  not  be  vouched  for 
with  safety.  Some  busybodies  whispered 
that  he  blinked  the  Government  supervisors 
by  saving  them  the  trouble  of  stamping  a 
goodly  portion  of  his  famed  manufacture  by 
stamping  it  himself  with  hieroglyphics  of  his 
own  design  in  his  top  garret.  As  the  duty 
was  a  shilling  on  every  twelve  yards, '  Happy 
Wood,'  who  did  a  good  trade,  had  a  reason 
for  feeling  happy  if  the  insinuations  made 
against  him  were  true.  '  Happy  Wood '  pre- 
viously carried  on  business  in  Polly-street. 
Since  the  flight  of  Wood,  No.  18  has  been  in 
a  ruinous  state.  The  '  wiggers,'  however, 
have  recently  been  giving  its  face  a  blush. 

"  No.  19  had  many  tenants  from  time  to 
time.  It  was  occupied  as  a  dancing  academy, 
and  again  as  a  picture  gallery  by  Watkins. 
Subsequently  and  for  many  years  it  was 
occupied  by  Pasley,  cabinetmaker,  which 
trade  is  still  carried  on  by  Walsh  and  Son. 

"  No.  20  was  as  notable  a  house  at  one 
period  as  Sir  Philip  Crampton's  pear-tree 
house  in  Merrion- square,  from  the  fact  of  a 
lig-tree  being  trained  ujj  its  front,  which 
yearly  used  to  bear  fruit.  The  fruit,  how- 
ever, were  never  worth  a  '  fig,'  as  they  never 
came  to  perfection.  The  tree,  when  the 
leaves  were  green,  gave  a  feature  to  the  old 
house,  which  was  occupied  for  several  years 
by  Isaac  English,  a  merchant.  The  Fig-Tree 
House  is  now  Carson's  Paint  agency,  but  the 
tree,  like  the  '  Last  Rose  of  Summer,'  is 
withered  and  gone. 

"  No.  23,  now  the  oflice  of  the  Farmers' 
Gazette,  was  occupied  at  different  periods 
within  the  present  century  by  merchants, 
and  the  story  of  the  Farmers'  Gazette  scarcely 
belongs  to  the  past  as  an  old  memory. 

"  Fishbourne's  receiving  office  was  once  a 
wholesale  fancy  warehouse,  and  afterwards 
the  saddlery  and  harness  premises  of  the 
father  of  our  veterinary  surgeon,  Ferguson. 

"  A  printing  oflice,  kept  by  a  namesake  of 
yours,  existed  for  several  years  at  26. 

"  The  old  premises  of  Carrick's  Morning 


Post,  No.  29,  a  very  old  printing  establish- 
ment, is  now  converted  into  offices,  as  you 
may  see.  It  was  a  busy  hive  for  several 
years  within  the  last  half-century,  but  after 
the  extinction  of  the  journal  the  house  de- 
cayed, though  the  founder's  sons  continued 
the  printing  business  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  famous  Carlisle  Tavern,  of  oyster  cele- 
brity, where  many  literary  and  social  re-unions 
were  held  and  mystical  committees  sat,  is 
now  the  '  Alexandra,'  a  fashionable  restau- 
rant. 

"  Passing  the  lane,  the  most  noted  house 
on  this  end  of  '  The  Walk '  for  some  years 
was  Nolan's  '  Noah's  Ark,'  No.  33,  but  for- 
merly No.  o2.  James  Joseph  Nolan  was  a 
somewhat  eccentric  character,  and  his  fancy 
warehouse  of  toys  and  birds  excited  the  fancy 
of  citizens  as  well  as  country  cousins.  Par- 
rots, humming  -  birds,  cockatoos,  canaries, 
and  various  oriental  sjjecies,  with  monkeys, 
squirrels,  white  mice,  and  divers  fancy  pets 
and  pests,  were  to  be  seen  in  cages  in  his 
windows  and  showrooms.  The  Noah's  Ark 
on  '  The  Walk '  echoes  no  more  with  the 
songs  of  birds  or  the  chatter  of  monkeys  or 
parrots.  The  Ark  is  converted  into  a  re- 
ceiving-house of  another  kind. 

"  '  The  Walk  '  witnessed,  sir,  a  great  deal 
of  literary  activity  from  the  period  of  the 
establishment  of  Carrick's  Morning  Post 
down  to  1848,  and  perhaps  a  few  years  longer; 
but  of  the  host  of  poets,  artists,  and  journal- 
ists I  knew  in  connection  with  this  old  quarter 
between  the  years  1830  and  1850,  but  very 
few  remain.  Till  within  the  last  decade  a 
goodly  few  of  those  whom  I  knew  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century  before  were  still  living  ;  but 
death  has  been  unsjjaring,  and  has  wiped 
them  out  of  sight  though  not  out  of  recollec- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Non- 
descript-quay, by  its  former  name  it  will  live 
in  the  memory  of  our  citizens,  and  its  asso- 
ciations will  be  treasured  itp  and  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  for  generations  to  come. 
Modern  street  and  shop-front  architecture 
has  not  as  yet  done  much  for  '  The  Walk,' 
and  perhaps  'tis  as  well,  until  the  monkey 
styles  are  rooted  out  and  trampled  down. 
The  good  old  red-brick  front  and  tenacious 
mortar  are  preferable  to  the  vile,  half-burnt 
clods  of  earth  and  guttei-y  mortar  of  to-day. 
Paper,  lath,  and  villanous  plaster,  rotten 
stone  and  wretched  rubbishy  compo  of  various 
kinds,  are  in  request  now,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence our  homes  are  often  our  living  and 
dead  coffins.  Peter  de  la  Roche  gave  to  the 
world  a  sixth  order  of  architecture.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  seventh,  the  '  Sepul- 
chral Order' — a  sort  of  composite,  the  con- 
ception of  the  '  jerry  builder'  and  the  jovial 
undertaker  ?  I  am  sick  at  heart,  sir, — I  am 
sick  at  heart,  and  I  would  fain  take  my  fare- 
well of  life  before  I  live  to  witness  worse 
curses  born  to  plague  and  blast  the  world. 
I  may  not  see  '  'The  Walk'  often  again  before 
this  mortal  coil  is  shuffled  off',  so  I  will  seize 
an  opportunity  of  bidding  it  a  kindly  farewell. 
Ah,  me !" 

Thus  ended  our  second  visit  to  Nondescript- 
quay,  whose  memories  appeared  to  excite 
deep  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  "  Oldest 
Inhabitant." 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IRELAND. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  18th  ult. : 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Amongst  those  present  were — J.  H.  Owen, 
M.A.;  E.  Clarke,  R.  Browne,  W.  Fennell, 
W.  Doolin,  J.  Knox,  J.  Duff,  J.  Neil,  R.  S. 
Swan,  C.  H.  Brien,  J.  H.  Longfield,  D.  J. 
Freeman,  J.  L.  Robinson,  &c. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Charles  La  Nauze  was  balloted  for  and 
elected  a  member. 

Mr.  James  H.  Owen  read  a  paper  on  "  Fire- 
proof Building,"  which  we  print  on  another 
page. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson  (hon.  sec),  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Owen,  said 


that  Captain  Shaw,  of  the  London  Fire 
Brigade,  has  repeatedly  stated  that  strong 
breastsummers  of  timber  are  far  preferable 
to  iron  girders,  as  fire,  even  of  the  fiercest 
description,  takes  a  long  time  to  burn  through 
a  beam  of  timber.  On  that  account  lie  (Mr. 
Robinson)  was  opposed  to  the  present  custom 
of  bolting  deals  together  with  1  in.  space  be- 
tween them  to  form  breastsummers,  instead 
of  using  balk  timber,  as  such  made  beams 
would  be  consumed  in  a  very  short  time,  and, 
the  support  being  removed,  the  walls  should 
fall  in.  With  regard  to  the  strength  of  con- 
crete, he  considered  that  the  pi-esent  system 
of  testing  the  strength  of  materials  was  very 
unreliable,  as  the  pieces  experimented  upon 
were  invariably  small,  and  prepared  with  an 
amount  of  care  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
look  for  where  large  quantities  are  used.  He 
concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Doolin,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  a  number  of  experiments 
as  to  the  strength  of  concrete  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  connection  with  the 
sewerage  of  London,  which,  as  far  as  he  was 
aware,  are  unpublished.  He  thought  con- 
crete in  flooring  should  be  considered  as  a 
beam  or  girder,  and  not  as  an  arch. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  motion,  said 
that  the  greslt  advantage  of  concrete  in  floor- 
ing is,  that  there  can  be  no  thrust.  He 
would  like  to  use  brick  piers  and  quoins  be- 
tween them  ;  and,  instead  of  using  tiles,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Owen,  he  would  use  4^  in. 
of  brickwork,  and  back  up  with  concrete. 

Mr.  Owen  said  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  whilst  it  looks  like  an  arch,  it  must  be 
considered  a  slab,  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  an  arch,  no  matter  how  built 
or  constructed,  must  spread ;  the  only  possible 
way  of  counteracting  which  is  by  a  series  of 
tie-bars  or  by  reversing  the  arches  at  the  end 
of  the  building,  as  a  buttress — a  clumsy 
method,  in  which  girders  must  be  used. 
One  important  point  must  not  be  overlooked : 
like  a  human  being,  concrete  is  weakest  at 
the  time  of  its  birth,  but  increases  rapidly  in 
strength,  and  becomes  as  stronger  everyday. 
In  old  buildings  we  see  tower  and  other 
vaults  composed  of  small  stones  on  edge,  and 
filled  in  with  mortar,  which  can  be  looked  on 
as  nothing  but  concrete.  He  did  not  pretend 
that  he  had  exhausted  the  subject,  which  is 
yet  in  its  infancy  ;  but,  although  very  much 
in  its  favour,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  men  who  have  most  used  it  have  given  it 
up  as  a  bad  job,  as  it  has  been  proved  that 
after  all  old-fashioned  stone  with  timber 
beams  has  in  fire  proved  the  more  reliable 
building. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Tliere  was  a  somewhat  lively  letter  in  your 
last  issue,  by  "  An  Arcliitect."  Among  other  mat- 
ters he  advises  arcliitects  to  let  builders  alone — a 
very  good  advice,  so  long  as  builders  mind  their  own 
business.  "An  Architect"  says  he  has  uniformly 
received  kind  dealini;s  at  the  hands  of  builders, 
wliich  is  a  fortunate  matter,  at  least  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  If  j  our  article  on  "  Builders'  Architec- 
ture" su;;gesteil  his  letter — which,  no  doul)t,  it  did 
— it  has  not  lieeii  written  in  vain.  As  I  understand 
your  remarks,  tliey  were  not  solely  directed  asjainat 
liuilders  interfernij;  in  architects'  work,  but  in  con- 
demnation of  some  l)uildin^  abuses  for  several  years 
rife  in  our  midst.  Architects  should  not  he  blowing 
hot  and  cold  with  tlie  one  breath,  and,  as  a  body, 
they  should  shew  some  unity  of  purpose.  No  re- 
sppctalile  architect  believes  all  builders  are  rofjues, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  "down  "  upon  them 
to  make  them  do  theii'  duty  ;  but  there  are  many 
builders,  and  respectable  ones  too,  who  believe  that 
a  ureal  immber  of  our  architects  are  little  less  than 
roaues,  and  that  few  among  them  are  above  re- 
ceiving "lips"  to  puss  inferior  work.  I  have  had 
some  experience  of  architects  in  my  lime,  and  their 
intelligence  did  not  make  a  favourable  impression 
on  me,  or  on  others  with  whom  they  had  contact. 
Their  designs  looked  very  pretty  on  paper,  and  a 
good  deal  of  labour  was  used  to  give  effect;  but  as 
the  work  proceeded  the  builder  and  the  workmen 
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had  good  ciiiise  to  curse  the  architect  and  his  de- 
gisjns.  I  liiive  one  or  two  instances  in  my  mind's 
ey"e  where  flniira  and  hindiiiy;s  liad  to  he  lowered, 
stairs  altered  fur  lack  of  head  room,  parlilions  and 
roofrt  pnlled  down,  and  a  ninnherof  horrowed  liu'lits 
introduced  to  illiiininato  the  darkness  of  certuin 
corridors  and  hedroonis.  This  was  the  work  of 
some  of  the  nieniliers  of  our  Royal  Institute,  who 
pride  tlietnaelves  on  their  ability,  and  who  have 
recently  heen  lecturiri'i  to  younf;  men  of  their  pro- 
fession on  the  principles  of  deuiun.  Such  aroliilects, 
Bir,  as  these  must  he  civil  to  builders,  hiir  and  little, 
lor  the  builder,  ihronyh  his  experienced  foreman 
and  workmen,  luis  ofien  to  pull  them  through  their 
difficulties.  Bad  and  unprincipled  architects  open 
the  way  to  bad  materials  and  workmanship. 

I  know  of  cases  of  architects  beintj  their  own 
builders;  and,  without  beint;  personal,  perhaps 
"An  Architect"  does  a  little  building  on  his  own 
account  for  the  benefit  of  his  relatives,  if  he  has 
any  l)elonL'insj  to  tlie  buildiiifr  profession.  He  is 
tender  of  hurting  the  feeliuL'S  ot  builders;  hut  if 
my  father  or  son  were  a  Imilder  and  I  a  practising 
architect  who  knew  niy  business,  I  would,  in  the 
interest  of  my  order,  make  both  of  them  'lo  their 
duty  to  their  "clients,  if  I  had  had  any  professional 
coiilact  wilh  their  contracts.  It  is,  of  course,  a  bad 
fault  for  architects  to  contract  the  habit  of  abusing 
builders;  but  if  a  "scamp"  is  met  with  he  should 
be  exposed  and  punislied  besides  for  his  attempt  to 
palm  ofF  inferior  workmanship  and  materials.  An 
architect  wh^.  accepts  a  bribe  from  an  unprincipled 
builder  is  as  great  i  thief  as  tlie  builder,  and  liotli 
deserve  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  paying 
a  fine. 

For  respectable  builders  I  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration, and  also  for  respectable  architects;  1 
agree,  however,  witli  the  opinions  expressed  in 
""nuilders'  Architecture,"  and  I  believe  the  olject 
of  ihe  writer  was  to  benefit  both  the  architectural 
and  building  professions,  and  lead  to  salutary  reform. 
Into  other  matters  in  "  An  Architect's  "  letter  I 
have  not  now  lime  to  enter,  but  may  on  another 
occasion.— Yours,  Goban  Seer. 

We  forwarded  a  proof  of  the  above  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter  in  our  last,  signed  "  An 
Architect,"  and  it  has  elicited  the  following 
reply  :— 

SiR^—As  yon  have  heen  kind  enough  to  send  me 
the  letter  of  ""  Goban  Seer,"  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining my  views  on  it,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say 
something.  There  is  so  sliglil  a  difFerenee  between 
him  aTid  me,  tliat,  perhaps  the  least  said  the  better. 

In  one  paragrapli  he  hints  that  perhaps  I  do  a 
little  building  on  my  own  account,  or  aui  related  to 
a  builder  ;  this  is  not  the  fact.  I  am  not  related  lo 
either  l)nilder  or  architect,  that  I  am  aware  of;  and 
I  never  had  the  most  remote  personal  or  collateral 
interest  in  any  builder's  work  or  materials  over  and 
above  thai  which  1  can  honetlj  hare  as  a  professional 
man,  actiny  strictly  as  such. 

I  am  not  an  "  eiuinent  architect."  One  of  my 
gho|)-fronts  lias  never  been  described,  either  by  my- 
«clf  or  by  anybody  else,  in  the  daily  pa|iers.  My 
day  is  yet  to  come.  I  may  even  hope  to  be  a  Tiiem- 
ber  of  the  Royal  institute,  if  it  should  be  in  existence 
when  I  becoine  "  eminent."  By  that  time  I  iiope 
to  avoid  lho»e  hluiiders  to  which  "Goban  Seer" 
refers. 

■  As  vou  saw  by  my  P.S.,  I  am  related  to  an  engi- 
neer, and  am  anxious  to  emulate  the  example  of 
some  ol  mv  brethren  by  adopting  tne  C  K.  on  my 
new  door-'plate,  if  you  think  I  am  entitled  (by  such 
qualification  as  1  have  mentioned)  t..  doso,  i  should 
like  lo  have  the  views  of  "Goban  Seer"  ou  the 
j.oiut.-Yours,  AN  .U<CHlTbCT. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  CHIMNEYS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDKR. 

SiK,— In  the  Times  of  the  24th  inst.,  under  the 
head  of  "  Architecture  of  Chimneys,"  there  is  an 
account  of  an  adjourned  enquiry  helore  the  coroner 
(Ui  the  bodies  ol  |)ersons  who  were  killed  by  the 
falling  of  a  chimney  in  Sheffield  during  the  gale 
that  iwept  over  that  town  on  the  16th  lust.  .Mr. 
T.  H.  Ji  iikinsou,  architect,  who  was  a  witness  at 
the  enquiry,  stated  that  he  made  an  examination 
during  a  very  severe  gale,  and  found  the  oscillation 
of  Ihechimney  anujunted  lo  two  inches  each  way. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  ;  considering 
the  chimney  tapered  about  one  fool,  it  would  have 
ha<l  to  oscillate  six  inches  to  bring  it  lo  Ujc  perpen- 
dicular, &c. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  lo  my  mind  it 
Mr.  Jenkiiison  had  slated  the  method  he  adopted 
during  a  severe  gale  to  ascertain  the  oscillation  of 
the  chimney.  This  is  ihe  point  I  wisb  to  direct 
attenlion  to,  with  a  view  of,  perhaps,  gaining  inlor- 
iiiation  from  some  of  your  professiuiial  readers,  as  I 


do  not  know  how  the  measure  of  oscillation  under 
such  circumstancts  could  be  ascertained.  In  a 
calm,  were  oscillation  then  likely,  I  can  nndcrsland 
its  being  done,  or  a  much  less  aiiKmnl  thmi  two 
inches  being  measured  ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  it 
ought  to  be  done  in  a  storm.  Could  instruments  he 
placed  in  a  house,  and  observations  taken  through  a 
window,  the  observer  should  be  very  steady  and 
composed  when  all  around  was  "  rocking  "—Yours. 
December  27111  1873.  1^- 


ERRORS  IN  QUANTITIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

giR —Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous 
subscribers,  will  kindly  inform  me,  if,  in 'case  of 
"survevors"  taking  out  quantities  for  works  for 
builders  to  tender  ou,  they  omit  or  neglect  to  include 
all  the  worus  required  lo  be  done  as  by  plans,  &c., 
and  a  builder  accepting  the  contract  on  such  defec- 
tive bills  of  quantities— in  case  there  is  no  specinl 
agreement  to  the  contrary,— can  the  builder  suc- 
cessfully sue  the  surveyor  for  the  deficiency  ?  — 
Yours,  A  INOUTHURN  Subsckibkk. 

[The  builder  may  sue  the  surveyor,  but 
whether  he  will  be  successful  in  his  suit  is 
another  matter.  Respectable  and  experi- 
enced builders  who  know  their  business  are 
cautious  of  new  or  strange  hands,  but  on 
surveyors  of  established  repute  and  character 
repose  the  utmost  confidence,  and  they  are 
faithfully  served.  The  builder  who  suffers  a 
grievous  loss  through  the  neglect  or  incom- 
petence of  a  surveyor  ought  to  recover.  We 
invite  some  of  our  subscribers  to  state  their 
experience  in  the  matter,  for  the  information 
of  our  correspondent  and  others.] 


Board  of  Trade  has  appointed  scientific  men  of  high 
repute  as  gas  referees,  whose  duly  it  is  tu  hear 
complaints,  and  decide  if  the  gas  is  as  uood  as  it 
ought  to  be  or  not.  Under  this  bill  no  imliviJual 
eoiisumcr  can  complain  of  any  ovcrchaigc  iiJlicled 
on  him  by  the  Gas  Ccjmpany,  sec.  I.'!  g  direcliiig  that 
a  requisiliim  signed  by  a  body  ..f  eon-umcrs  whose 
nniled  gas  n-ii  al  shall  not  be  less  in  Ihc  aggregate 
than  £2,tH)0  yearly  shall  be  prociiled  lo  the  Corpo- 
rati(Ui,  wlio,  on  being  iiulemnilicd  against  costs,  can 
take  action  fur  them. 

The  tone  of  perfect  confidence  with  which  the 
Corporation  is  mentioned  througlioul  Ihc  bill  ii 
rather  remarkable.  The  ratepayers  and  gas  con- 
sumers would  do  well  in  opposing  this  bill,  and  )* 
demanding  that  Ihc  gas  meters  used  by  priiai« 
consumers  in  Ihe  entire  gas  dislrictshiiU  hecxamined 
by  a  competent  gas-meter  tester  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  any  local  body,  before  any  legislation  what- 
ever takes  place.  —  Yours,  James  Kiuby. 

41  CuftV-street,  Duldin, 
December  31,  1873. 


ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SURVEYORS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— Another  year  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  still  no  effort  made  by  those  parties  who  in- 
augurated the  Assistant  County  Surveyors'  Associ- 
ation, at  the  Verdou  Hotel,  about  two  years  ago  ! 
I  had  great  hopes  at  the  time  when  Lord  Hartington 
and  s"ir  John  Gray  countenanced  the  moderate 
demands  then  made^  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
arguments  put  forth  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  Mr.  Chappell, 
&c.,  that  ere  this  our  just  claims  and  many  grie- 
vances would  be  redressed. 

I  trust,  sir,  you  will  again  recur  to  this  subject, 
and  urge  upon  those  parties  interested  to  revise  the 
association, and,  if  necessary,  to  assume  the  "strike" 
hinted  at  by  you  in  a  former  paper. 

'Tis  really  "disheartening  to  witness  an  active,  in- 
telligent body  of  men  treated  as  those  are,  while 
in  every  other  department  in  the  land  "  the  labourer 
is  thought  worthy  of  his  hire,"  while  the  Deputy 
Surveyor's  Salary,  after  paying  for  conveyances, 
postage,  &c.,  leaves  hut  a  pauper  margin  for  the 
necessary  wants  of  life.         ClviL  Engineer. 

Gore's  Bridge,  Kilkenny. 
25th  December,  1873. 


MAURICE  BROOKS. 
Yesterday  a  citizen,  to-day  the  chief  magistrate 
of  our  citv,  and  still  a  citizen.     We  are  not  gives 
to  tlie  flattering  of  public  or  private  individuals ; 
and,  however  much  we  may  respect  a  trader  or 
merchant  for  the  Inuiest  pursuit  of  Lis  calling,  yet 
in  his  public  capaeily  as  a  representative  of  public 
interests,  we  speak  of  his  actions  as  they  deserve. 
The  new  Lord  Mayor,  if  our  liglits  do  not  mis- 
lead us,  will  be  an"  acquisition  to  our  city  in  hii 
public  character.     Upright  in  his  dealings  as  a 
merchant,  and  a  large  employer  of  labour,  he  would 
belie  his  long-established  charaeter  if  he  did  not 
maintain  and  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  in 
his  public  actions.    Much  is  expected  from  a  Lord 
Mayor  of  a  chief  city —often  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  accomplish,  even  if  he  had 
the  will.    There  are,  however,  many  things  which 
our  new  Lord  Mayor  can  attempt  and  succeed  in 
accomplishing  in  the  interest  of  our  citizens  in 
general  and  the  suflTering  poor  in  particular.  Th3re 
are  abuses  to  remove,  reforms  to  be  begun,  improve- 
ments to  commenced,  and,  paramount  above  all, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  public  health,  that  needs 
instant,  constant,  and  close  attention.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  on  our  part  to  point  out  all  the  urgent 
wants  our  city,  but  we  have  a  strong  hope  that 
during  the  inayoralty  of  Maurice  Brooks  malten 
that  lave  long  been  delayed,  and  for  whose  delayal 
no  valid  excuse  can  be  advanced,  will  receive  proper 
attention.     We  shall  say  no  more  now,  save  to  con- 
gratulate our  respected  citizen  on  his  well-deserved 
eletation. 


THE  "  ALLIANCE  "  GAS  BILL  AND 
ITS  PROVISIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— In  the  Irish  Echo  of  the  27th  instant 
appears  a  copy  of  a  bill  lo  be  called  the  "  Alliance 
and  Dublin  Gas  Act,  1874,"  and  which  the  Gas 
Company  intend  passing  through  Parliament  in  the 
comiiig  sension. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  worthy  of 
the  serious  attenlion  of  the  ratepayers  and  gas  con- 
sumers of  Dublin,  &c.  Section  (i  pro\ ides  that  all 
gas  supplied  from  1  st  July ,  1874,  shall  be  of  16- 
caudle  power,  and  l\\e  place  lor  testing  that  power 
about  1,000  yards  distant  from  the  works.  The 
humeri  (all  of  which  they  undertake  by  sees.  8,  9 
to  supply  gratis  to  bond  fide  consumers,  and  to  the 
public  street  lamps)  to  consume  5  cubic  feet  each 
per  hour  (the  tester  ought  to  be  able  to  examine  it 
by  its  own  light),  and  the  price  to  be  5s.  6d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  (sec.  10).  Taking  the  average 
number  of  hours  that  our  public  lamps  are  lighted 
as  being  10,  the  consumption  of  gas  in  each  lamp 
would  be  50  cubic  feet  per  night,  or  18,250  cubic 
feet  per  annum,  which  at  5s.  6d.  per  1,000,  would 
amount  to  ££)  Os.  4^11.  ;  the  present  cost  of  lighting 
all  the  city  lamps  being  £7,500  (about  £1  lis.  per 
lamp).  Private  consumers  can  lake  a  lesson  trom  this 
as  to  the  probable  amount  of  their  future  quarterly 
gas  liilis. 

In  London,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
established  several  gas-tesliuy  stations,   and  tue 


THE  OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  OUR 
THOROUGHFARES. 

The  nuisance  still  continues  despite  8om« 
recent  warnings.  We  are  determined  to  pay 
close  attention  to  habitual  oUenders  through- 
out the  year,  and  bring  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  the  question.  We  pointed  out 
last  year  several  iiuarters  where  obstruction* 
in  the  public  thoroughfare  were  constant, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  we  may- 
instance  Talbot-stveet  where  the  nuisance 
has  became  positively  ■  outrageoua.  Both 
passenger  and  street  traffic  is  impeded.  If 
the  local  authorities  do  not  at  once  see  to 
it,  the  Police  Oonmiissii)ners  must.  Th« 
law  is  very  plain  upon  the  subject,  and  we 
have  quoted  the  act  already  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  We  trust  the  new  Lord 
Mayor  will  turn  his  attention  to  this  among 
others  matters  during  his  year  of  office,  sa 
that  a  growing  nuisance  may  be  abated. 


London  Fogs.— The  i'pecfafor  says  :—"  We 
are  very  glad  imleed  to  hear  that  780  Londoners 
above  the'^average  died  last  week  of  the  fog.  We 
do  not  want  them  to  die,  of  course,  but  if  they  were 
to  die,  it  is  better  they  should  die  of  the  fog,  ai.d 
so  get  rid  of  the  superstition  lhat  the  most  dis- 
agreeable, inconvenient,  dangerous,  and  spirit  de- 
pressing visitation  which  falls  on  London  is  some- 
how '  good  for  us.'  It  is  not  good  for  us  any  mine 
than  for  cattle,  but  liad  a^  llieir  registrar's  return 
sliows.  There  is  no  cure  for  it  except  retreat  into 
warm  rooms,  and  we  strongly  recommend  the 
sanitary  retormers  to  provide  them— at  other 
people's  expense,  of  course— and  pass  an  Act  com- 
pelling all  Londoners  to  stop  in  them,  under 
penaUy  of  a  month.  A  compulsory  use  of  respira- 
tors at  £2  a  piece  would  also  answer  the  end 
sought.'' 
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NOTICE. 

The  Proprietor  respectfully 
requests  that  Subscribers  will, 
on  receipt  of  this  number,  remit 
their  respective  sums,  otherwise 
their  names  may  be  struck  off 
the  list. 

Poet  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  ptnjable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbut- 
street,  Dahlin. 

We  shall  be  i/Jad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  HUSH  BDII.DEU. 


ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL  DOLAN,  an  experienced  work- 
man, 15  years  at  IIintos  and  Co.'s.  London,  suppliei 
«nd  fixes  Minion's  Tiles,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  at  Tradi 
Prices. 

Address,  65,  LOWER  MOUNT  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN, 

MANDFACTUltEK  OF 

For  PAYEMEXTS  and  WALLS  of 

CHURCHES,  ENTRANCE-HALLS,  &c., 

IN  MANY 

KICK   COLOURS  AND  GREAT  VAKIETT. 


(Town.) 
Yearly    .  . 
Half-ijearhj 
Quarterlij 


(Post.)  s. 

Yearly    .    .  8 

Half-yearly  4 

Quarterly    .  2 


Terms  Jor  Advertisiny  may  be  known  on 
apprieation. 

It  is  til  hf  dixliiirtl y  iDidri  xliiiid  Ihiit  althouyh 
we  yire  jihii-t'  tn  l.'llrrs  n  f  nirrcsiiiiiiileuts,  we  do 
not  fnihsi'iihe  eilitorially  to  the  opinions  or 
stafi'iiii'ii / s  si't  J'lirlh  ill  xiniie. 

Correspondents  should,  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 


I  Designs  and  Estimates  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  GODWIN, 
Lugwardine  Works,  Withinylon,  near  Hereford. 

PNCAUSTIO,  Geometrical,  and  Enamelled 

Li  Tile.s  lor  Cliurclics,  Public  liuildings.Vestibnles,  Porches, 
&c  ;  iilso  every  rte-cripiioii  of  .Majolica  and  Glazed  Tiles  in 
Tarioiis  coloins  fm-  Ecclesiastical  Hecoiations,  Heartlis  and 
File-Places,  Hciwer  linxe.s,  Dairy  and  Lavatory  Walls,  &e. 
Comijeteiit  worKnien  sent  to  all  part-s  of  the  Kingdom.  De- 
■igns  ami  iiattern.'i  supplied  tree  of  charge  on  application. 
BltOOKS.  ".'IIO.MAS  &  Co.,  Sacl<villc-place,  Dublin. 


TMlMiUlSHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

i    MENTS.— H.  SIBTHOKPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 
»nd   Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  of 
Churches, Conservatories,Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  «  ith 
proper  Worlcmen  to  lay  them  in  anj'  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimcns  niav  be  seen  at  their  Warerooms. 
11  ANi.  12.  COliK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 


THE  ARCHITECT'S  INSTITUTE. 

T'lK  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  have 
issued  cards  of  invitation  for  a  conversazione 
on  Tuesday  evening  next,  Oth  instant,  to  be 
held  in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  House, 
Lower  Abbey-street.  It  is  expected  that 
HiB  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Countess  Spencer  will  honor  the  Institute 
with  their  presence  on  the  occasion. 


M.  CHARLES  BLANC  AND  THE 
DIRECTORSHIP  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN 
FRANCE. 

The  removal  of  M.  Charles  Blanc  from  the 
Post  of  Director  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  elicits 
the  following  Just  remarks  from  our  London 
contemj^orary,  the  Daily  Netes.  An  artist's 
political  or  religious  opinions  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  militate  to  his  disadvantage, 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  guilty  of  some  very 
outrageous  act : — 

"  Tlie  removal  of  M.  Charles  Blanc  from  the  post 
ef  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  wliieh  lie  luis  occupied 
dince  the  fall  of  the  Empire  with  the  unanimons 
nssent  and  aiiprohatinii  ol'  the  whole  Art  world  in 
his  own  conntry,  and  with  the  respect  and  sympathv 
of  artists  in  all  conntries,  is  an  ,.ct  which  receives 
additional  discredit  by  tlie  meanness  of  tlie  party 
spirit  that  must  have  sugeesied  it.  M.  Charles 
Hlanc,  it  is  true,  is  an  '  avowed  Repuhliean,' and 
he  is  the  liroiher  of  that  Repu  licaii  historian  who 
expiated  his  fidelity  to  piinci[)le  by  twenty  years  of 
Tolunlary  and  hoiioiirahle  exile,  endured  wilh  equal 
courajie  and  dignity.  M.  Charles  Hlanc  himself, 
let  it  be  acknowlerlged  injustice  to  the  Empire, 
miaht  have  retainel,  even  und-T  the  Empire,  the 
Directorship,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1848, 
and  on  which  lie  re-entere  '  i  i  September,  1870, 
liad  he  chosen,  under  the  prete.xt  of  zeal  for  Art,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  confi.-icaiion  of  his  country's 
liberties,  and  to  accept  the  favours  of  the  usurpation 
he  abhorred.  So  far  as  his  personal  relations  were 
concerned,  he  was  equally  w  dcome  in  all  societies 
of  his  countrymen  where  g,>.-niu3  and  art  reisned 
supreme.  Political  differences  were  forgotten  in 
the  respect  justly  due  to  a  critic  of  European  repu- 
tation, whose  Grammar  of  Desimi  is  an  ack  now  led  tied 
classic,  and  wliose  wriiinjis  had  earned  him  the 
lionour  of  a  faiitevil  in  the  Fine  Arls  Academy  of 
the  Inst'tute  of  France.  France  Is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  country  of  all  others  in  which 
Art  and  Letters  are  held  in  honour  for  their  own 
sake;  but  it  seems  that  even  a  Alinistry  presided 
over  hy  an  Academician,  proscribes  intellectual 
worth  and  disliiiciion  and  artistic  culture  when 
they  are  associated  with. 


The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
have  appointed  Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller,  F.  Ft.l.B.A., 
F.S.A.,  as  their  architect. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  New  Ykar — Our  readers  will  find  in  our  first  issue  for 
the  new  year  the  commencement  and  continuation  of  some 
papers  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  building  and  cog- 
nate br.niiehes.  In  succeeding  issues  tliere  will  be  published 
other  important  papeis. 

The  Magazines.— In  our  next  will  be  noticed  all  the  maga- 
zines to  hand.  En  passant  we  may  rem  o  k  that  our  old 
and  esteemed  periodical  the  G<  nt/eiiian's  Magazine  has,  \\  i[h 
its  fif--t  issue  for  the  new  yeai',  been  brought  out  under  a 
new  editorship.  The  number  is  a  capital  one,  and  we  will 
have  a  further  word  to  say  in  its  praise  in  our  next,  under 
'•  Current  Literature." 

Sackville  Park.— a  correspondent  enquires.  When  will  our 
Civic  Council  convene  u  special  meeting  to  appoint  a  head 
gardener  and  assistant  to  look  after  the  trees  about  to  be 
planted  in  Sackville-.street  ?  He  hopes  that  no  act  of 
nepotism  will  signalise  the  appointment  this  time.  Our 
corresiiondcnt  is  a  funny  fellow,  but  is  lie  not  a  little  too 
open-mouthed  ? 

Some  corri'spondence  .ind  papers  intended  for  the  present 
issue  we  ue  iiiilii."-il  til  li"  d  over.    Correspondents  wonid 

ierve  tin  ir  nw  leri'^t^  and  oiir's  by  forward  in    ilu-ir  cnn- 

mimications  two  or  thiee  dais  befoi'e  the  date  of  each  pub- 
lication. 


Breakfast. — Epps's  Cocoa  Gratefdl  and  Comfoktinq. 

— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  wdiich  govern 
the  operations  of  digestitni  ami  niuritiou.  and  b\-  a  careful 
application  of  the  tine  pi-<tpei  ties  ot'  well-seleeted  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  lueakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  bever.'ge  which  may  save  ns  many  beavv'  ilnctias' 
bills."— t'ovV  S^n-ice  i:a:itte.  Made  siuipiv  wilh  polling 
Water  or  miU  E,;eii  ijaeket  is  labelled — "  Jamks  Errs  \  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chenusts,  London." 

Manufactcrk  of  Cocoa — ''We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  pi'ocess  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road, 
London." — Cassell's  Uouseliotd  Guide. 


TKISH   VAL  DE   THAVERS  PAVING 

1  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

This  Company  can  now  uiulertake  the  iayinc:  of  Pathways, 
Brewery  Floors,  Graiuiries,  Platforms,  Stables,  ( iarden  Waliis, 
with  their  natural  n  ek  Asphalte.  Water  cannot  percolat* 
this  pavement;  being  guaranteed  to  last  for  years,  it  is  th« 
cheapest  pavement  in  existence. 

Application  to  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  39  DAHB- 
STREET,  I'UBLIN. 

Mines— Travels,  Neufchatel,  Switzerland.  Works — 71,  1% 
SlU  JOHN  EOGERSON'S  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 


MOULE'S   PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
NO  BAD  .SMELE^     M.\  Y  Kl.  U.SKD  ANYWHERE. 
BEST  NIGH  rCOJIMDId  s  ckkA  P  BOON  TOCOTTAGEHS 
VALUABLE  M  \M  l;i,  .s  >  \  I  1 1.    NO  FROZEN  PIPES. 

FKVEP.s  A\  iill'l  1>     Nil  1  XI'ENSIVE  P.EPAIRS. 
This    Inveutntn  eiirt  tn:;! ly  ii  uiedies  evils  arising  from 
connnon  cesspool  i)i  ivies  and  water-closets,  and  lu'events  the 
iffensive  smell  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commode 
in  bedrooms,  hospital  waiils.  iCc. 

It  is  fovmiied  on  the  well-kunwu  power  of  Earth  as  a  Peodo- 
lizing  Agent  ;  a  l i \ ini  tpointity  of  Di')-  l-jitth  destinv  in^-  all 
smell,  anil  eniii  riy  ]h cvetiting  noxiotisvaponrs  aiMl  ntlier  dis- 
comforts. The  pi  aeLical  aitjilictitioti  (d  tlits  ]ni\vei'  li.is  been 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  pi  eseiit  lti\'etit  loti. 

Apart  from  its  superiority  over  the  W tder  .system  in  de- 
stroying all  stiiell,  the  E.arth  systetn  is  more  eeonoinieal,  both 
in  its  first  costttinl  its  tifter-working.  there  beitig  un  ex]jensive 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  datiger  from  li'ost,  and  the  product  being 
a  manure  ot  v.ilne  to  iarmers  and  gardeina-s  The  sn]i[ily  id 
the  Earth  and  its  i  i  imiv  al  tii  e  attended  w  ith  no  more  inenn- 
venience  tb.in  lie'  snppU'  ot  coal  .iiid  the  removal  ot  ashes  for 
ordinary  files  nt  a  dwellliig-huiisc 

This  A])paratus  can  be  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  ami  full  information  mav  be  (ddained  at  th» 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPPER  A iiBEY->)TKEET. 
( NearCapel-street.) 


MILVERTON  LIMESTONE  QUARItlES  and  LIMEWOPJvS, 

'PHE  attention  of  Builders  and  Contractors 

-I  is  requested  to  the  superior  qiudity  of  the  .MiUeitou 
Limestone,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  its  brilliant  and  ijei  tna- 
neut  coUu".  It  can  be  supplied  of  any  dinleMsiou.^,  l;ongh, 
Dressed,  or  Polished. 

Among  the  many  specimens  of  the  stone  in  I'ubliu  mtir  be 
seen  the  Chui  cb,  Upper  Ormond-quay,  built  in  KS4i;,  oi-  the 
front  ot  the  new  Oftiees  of  the  Seottisli  Equitable  Insurance 
Company  in  Wi  stmoi  eland-street. 

The  superior  .\lilver.on  Ivime  can  be  had  at  th«  Works,  or 
delivered  at  Dublin  Teiininus  el  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Rail- 
way. 

Sole  A^ent  and  Manager  in  Dublin,  with  whom  samples  of 
tb«  itoiie  and  analysis  ot  the  lime  may  be  seen, 

JOHN    K  E  A  N, 
43  LOWER  GAliDlNEK-SriiEET. 


CEORCE  TYRRELL, 

BUILDEIl, 

M  II  s  s  e  1 1    &°  6  a  e  e,    ES  ii  b  I  i  n. 

Undertakes  all  manner  of  Building  Work  in  Town  or  Country 


C  A  L  M  0  N,    IIICE,    AND  CO., 

U  3  ANGLESEA-STREET,  DUBLIN, 

Plaster  of  Paris,  Gypsum,  Whiting,  and  Cement 
Merchants. 
Works- 2,  S,  and  4  CROWN  ALLEY. 

JAMES  HOGAN  &  SONS, 

Jifaster  Plasterers,  Cement  ll'orkers  ^-c, 
168,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  STUKlil',  DUBLIM 

DOSS,    M  U  li  R  A  V.    AND    C  0., 

xXi    Engineers,  Plumlien^.  Jlniss  Fcuitdeis^  and  Ltad 
Meri-t,ai,:s.  de. 
»1,  92,   and  93  JIIDDLE  A  lir.EV-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUN  L( ) E-ST. ,  B  A  L  L 1 N  A  S LO E. 
And  DOMINICK-SEREET.   GAL  WAY. 


pOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

i-      CHINES. — These  Jlachinesare  used  upon  the  principal 
railway.s  of  Great  Britain,  and  arc  norivalled  for  accuracy. 
Specimens  may  be  seen,  iiid  everviiiformation  obtainedfrow 
//.  SIBTniiliPi:' A.\D  SON. 
II  <t  12,  COUK  llll.L.  DUBLIN 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  tbiscomi)any,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market,  shipiied  to  any  INjrt  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  ank  SON,  Agentsfov Ireland 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


CHIMNEY  AND  PIER  GLASSES. 

A  N  extensive  stock  in  all  the  new  designs, 

ri.   with  finest  French  and  Bkitisii  Plates. 

BROOKS,  -IHOMAS  and  Co, 
LOOKING-GLASS  MANUFACTURERS, 
SACKVII.LE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


0     SHEPPAPiD    has   in    Stock  a  Great 

Variety  of  MAP.BLE  CllIJINEY  PII  CES  of  tlie  Finest 
Workman.ship.  MONUMENTS,  t  RESTS,  and  every  descrijv 
tlou  of  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  excuted  in  Marble. 

72  BLESSINGTON  STREET,  late  of  of  OnMOND  Qhat. 


Monuments,  Tombs,  Headstones, 
and  Mural  Tablets, 

In  the  greatest  Vai  iety,  and  the  most  extensive  Stock  in 
Ireland  are  at 

GLASNEVIN 

THOiAS  H.  DENNANY, 
lllonumcntal  iliuilLici-  ^  Sculptor, 

Carver  and  General  Stonecutter, 
PHOSPECT  STONE  &  MARBLE  WORKS, 

Tombs,  Monuments,  Fonts,  Tablets,  Headstones,  ^c. 

JOSEPH  O'REILLY, 

Ccrlrsia^tiral  J'culptor, 

GENERAL  CARVER  Ac., 
4  ANGLESEA-STREET,  CORK. 

JiSEMIAH  WADE, 

illomimrntal  ^rulptor,  Slrti0t, 

A  nd  General  Stonecutter, 
UPPER  BElUvELEY''-STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Mater  Miserecordia  Hospital), 
DUBLIN. 

Irish  and  Foreifjn  Marble  Busts,  Figures.  Models,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Momnnt.-iits  Tombs,  Headstones,  Table  Tops,  and 
Pi-iiilcis'  Iiiipo^.Mu;  Stmio.  iVi-.,  iiiaiuitaeturcd  at  nearly  half 
the  u--u,il  piicis.  (Ml]  Miiiuiiiients.  Tomt*;?,  and  Headstones, 
Cleaned.  I'l  li-lied.  ;iiiil  l.ertcrcd  same  as  new.    Work  supplied 

to  all  r.ll  Ls  Ml  till'  Kini^tiiMll. 

In  L(-iiMinu  iK  L' diilu'  i'ublic  Fraud  and  Exorbitant  Chavgei 
80  ollen  and  .mj  jii--Ily  ccmplaiiied  of,  J.  W.  solicits  his  Friendt 
and  tli(_'  Public  not  to  iieimil  theii'  credulity  to  be  imposed  on, 
but  10  visit  his  Kstabiislinient  and  chose  tor  themselves. 


HON  SELL,  MITCHELL,  and  CO., 
TliMBKU,  feLAl  K,  SJ  ONE,  TILE,  AND  (JEMENI 
MEKCHAN1S, 
67  to  73,  TOWNSLIs'D-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Jan.  15,  1874. 
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Jerry  Building  and  Jerry  Builders. 

"  For  among  my  people  are  found  wicked  mm:  tliey  lay 
•wait,  as  lie  that  settetli  snavfs;  tlu-y  set  a  trap,  tliey  catch 
men.  As  a  cage  is  full  iif  birds,  so  are  tlit-ir  Iiousbs  full  of 
deceit:  therefore  they  are  become  great,  and  waxen  ricli."- 
Jerkmiah  t.,  2C,  -n. 


5 HE  kit  thirty  years  have  wit- 
nessed the  rapid  rise  and  evil 
growth  of  a  most  criminal  prac- 
tice in  building,  which  has  long 
since  called  for  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  to  pi.u  down.  In  the  sister  kingdom 
the  evil  had  flourished  for  years  before  imi- 
tators were  found  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
but  -we  regret  to  say  that  within  the  last 
dozen  of  years  this  city  and  other  places  in 
the  island  have  begun  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  English  practitioner!. 

We  are  unable  to  say  with  accuracy  how 
the  term  "  Jerry"  came  first  to  be  applied  to 
the  low  and  unprincipled  race  of  builders 
who  commenced  to  erect  human  dwellings 
"  cheap  and  nasty."  Whether  the  cancer  had 
its  inception  within  the  building  profession, 
or  was  occasioned  by  the  suggestion  of 
pseudo  house  agents,  speculative  under- 
takers, or  characterless  and  incompetent 
operatives,  we  know  nofr;  but  this  we  do 
know,  that  the  whole  of  the  tribe  have  been 
mixed  up  in  Jerry  building  speculations  of 
late  years. 

We  fear  also  that  a  good  deal  of  the  evil 
of  "  scamped  "  building  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  building  societies,  as  the  system  has 
afforded  facilities  to  trumpery  and  jobbing 
employers  to  engage  in  building  work  irre- 
spective of  their  calling.  Tailors,  shoe- 
makers, publicans,  provision  dealers,  and 
other  tradesmen,  have  entered  into  specula- 
tive building  to  our  own  knowledge.  Some 
few  in  thii  city  and  its  environs  have  erected 
tolerable  dwellings,  but  of  late  the  character 
of  the  houses  is  on  a  par  with  the  principles 
of  the  speculators. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  in  Dublin  to  the 
low  depths  in  infamy  that  have  been  reached 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  where  streets  of  houses 
are  erected  upon  made  up  ground  that  was 
used  a  few  weeks  previously  as  "  shoots"  for 
scavenge  and  other  viler  rubbish.  Cheap 
dwellings  are  at  present  erecting  in  and 
about  London  of  the  most  villanous  mate- 
rials— bad  and  rotten  brick  and  mortar, — 
that  is,  but  one  degree  removed  from  the 
common  street  mud  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  lime.    The  drainage  is  but 
a  make-believe,  and  where  existing  in  some 
new  and  poor  neighbourhoods  it  is  carried 
but  a  few  feet  from  the  houses,  where  it  may 
find  an  outfall  where  it  lists.    It  is  no  libel 
on  untruth  to  say  that  this  kind  of  houses 
are  built  to  sell  and  to  kill,  for  kill  they 
assuredly  do  many  of  those  who  unfortunately 
are  compelled,  through  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, to  live  in  them. 

We  could  point  out  in  this  city  north  and 
.  south  of  the  Lilfey  vilely  built  dwellings- 
streets  of  trumpery  two  and  three  storey 
buildings,  with  royal  and  patriotic  names. 
They  are,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet 
whose  words  we  have  quoted  at  the  heading, 
traps  and  snares  to  catch  men,  and  veritable 


"  houses  full  of  deceit."  Yea,  and  the  men 
who  have  erected  them  are  erecting  more 
which  they  intend  to  sell ;  and  these  same 
men  are  growing  rich  on  the  products  of  their 
unchecked  villany. 

Respectable  men  may  well  ask  in  wonder, 
Cannot  a  stop  be  put  to  such  base  practices  ? 
to  which  we  reply— Yes,  a  stop  can  be  put 
to  such  scoundrelism,  but  our  responsible 
authorities  will  not  move  in  the  matter  in 
the  interests  of  human  life  and  the  public 
health.  Our  local  board  surveyors  and 
borough  engineers  do  not  condescend  to 
trouble  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  the 
officials  of  the  liocal  Government  Board  may 
plead  that  the  matter  has  never  been  brought 
under  their  notice  by  any  respectable  inhabi- 
tant of  the  districts  where  these  houses  have 
been  or  are  being  erected. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  drawn 
public  attention  to  the  subject,  as  we  have 
to  other  equally  grievous  nuisances  in  our 
midst.  Vital  matters  are  left  unnoticed  by 
our  local  authorities,  and  the  public  time  is 
wasted  or  taken  up  in  discussing  political 
subjects  that  have  no  right  to  be  dragged 
into  the  Corporation,  but  left  to  the  action 
of  our  Parliamentary  representatives. 

Bad  building,  resulting  in  badly-con- 
structed dwellings,  composed  of  the  worst 
materials,  is  quite  as  bad  and  as  injurious  to 
health  as  bad  food  and  drink.  Jerry  houses 
and  adulterated  houses  and  the  speculators 
engaged  thereon  should  be  prosecuted  for 
setting  traps  for  killing  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  morality  of  society  is  very 
low  indeed  at  present  :  rascality,  open  and 
avowed,  is  looked  upon  as  business,  and  the 
rogue  that  can  successfully  entrap  a  pur- 
chaser or  a  tenant  to  take  a  life  lease  or  a 
three  years'  one  of  a  house  really  uninhabit- 
able from  its  unhealthiness  and  other  causes, 
will  smack  his  lips  in  glee,  and  boast  to  his 
quondam  friends  that  he  has  "  done  a  good 
stroke  of  business." 

For  the  credit  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, we  are  happy  to  say  they  are  nearly 
guiltless  of  having  to  do  with  "  Jerry  build- 
ing" of  the  common  kind,  although  some  of 
them  permit  very  inferior  buildings  to  be 
erected,  from  want  of  due  supervision  over 
the  workmanship  and  materials.  Architects 
have  been  accused  of  accepting  bribes  to  wink 
at  or  pass  inferior  work,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  some  in  our  midst  are  guilty  of  the  offence. 
Architects  are  only  men,  the  same  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  professions,  and  if  they  are 
evil  disposed  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  but  their  own  conscience  from  stooping 
as  low  as  they  like  to  make  money.  The 
builder  is  often  the  tempter  and  the  architect 
the  victim,  but  it  is  sometimes  the  other 
way.  The  real  victim  is  betimes  the  client  or 
purchaser  of  the  inferior  building  who  may 
have  to  live  and  carry  on  his  business  in  it, 
and  find  too  late  that  he  has  been  robbed  of 
his  money  by  a  pair  of  rogues.    The  unfor- 
tunate client  may  still  experience  further 
losses,  and  live  to  mourn  the  death  of  his 
wife  or  some  of  his  children — the  direct  con- 
sequence of  Jerry  building,  carried  out  with 
the  connivance  of  Jerry  architects.  Jerry 
architects  ?  quoth  the  British  public.  Yes, 
messieurs,  we  have  that  genus  in  our  midst 
also,  though  the  practitioners  in  question 
can  never  realise  the  fact. 

Let  any  intelligent  observer  go  into  one  of 
our  "To  Let"  neat  detached  suburban  dwel- 
lings that  has  just  lost  its  first  occupier. 
The  tenancy  may  have  been  for  three  years, 


but  the  occupation  may  have  been  much  less. 
He  will  find  in  one  of  these  charming  villa 
residences  of  the  nondescript  style,  door  and 
window  furniture,  fittings  and  fastenings, 
all  in  the  same  state  of  consumptive  preser- 
vation ;   doors  with   disjointed   locks  and' 
broken   keys,   some   that   will   shoot  and 
others  that  profor  to  let  it  alone ;  brass, 
china,  and  delft  handles  or  knobs  are  plenti- 
ful, but  many  of  the  members  thereof  are  to 
be  found  on  the  floors  or  mantel-pieces ; 
spindles  have  lost  their  screws,  striking- 
plates  are  gone,  and  the  pivots  of  several 
hinges  have  followed  after  ;  the  doors  drag 
upon  the  floors — it  matters  not  now,  perhaps, 
as  the  carpet  is  gone,  and  damp  and  dilapi- 
dation have  set  in.     The  window  -  sashes 
rattle ;  why  not  ?  the  stops  are  as  loose  as 
you  please,  and  the  parting  slips  are  broken, 
and  pieces  are  down  in  the  area  or  elsewhere. 
The  sash-fasteners  no  longer  fasten,  and  the 
broken  sash-line  with  its  weight  is  behind 
the  boxing,  if  no  light-fingered  visitor  has 
relieved  it  from  captivity,  and  sent  it  to  the 
marine  dealer!'    The  paper  is  hanging  in 
patches  from  the   walls,  the  ceilings  are 
cracked,  the  joints  of  all  the  joinery-work 
are  gaping  open,  imploring  for  putty  and 
paint  to  hide  their  shame  ;  the  stairs  creek 
under  your  feet,  the  water  drips  down  through 
the  ceiling  of  the  top  floor  from  some  unruly 
gutter,  and  soiie  unmannerly  drain  under 
the  basement      *'x3oding  the  house  with  ii 
stench.    The  charming  suburban  villa  needs 
the  doctor,  and  in  a  few  days  a  few  handy 
men  in  the  hands  of  the  Jerry  or  jobbing 
hand  will  make  al'-  smooth  and  sweet. 

We  have  been  drawing  no  fancy  picture, 
but  a  bona  fide  one,  of  the  results  of  the  Jerry 
building  system,  or,  what  is  nearly  allied  to 
it,  the  slop  and  scamped  system  of  building 
performed  by  indifferent  builders,  without, 
or  under  the  supervision  of  unprincipled, 
architects.  We  can  say  more,  but  we  will 
stop  here  on  the  present  occasion,  and  leave 
the  system  of  Jerry  building  and  Jerry 
builders  and  architects  to  the  reflection  of 
our  readers. 


THE   SANITARY  WORK  OF 
THE  FUTURE. 

We  looked  forward  with  some  hope  of  find- 
ing the  present  year  a  satisfactory  one  in 
regard  to  sanitary  improvements,  aided  by 
effectual  sanitary  acts.  That  it  may  turn 
out  so  is  still  possible,  though  we  confess 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  is  probable 
that  the  next  session  of  Parliament  will  be 
the  last  of  the  present  Government ;  and,  if 
so,  there  exists  the  great  danger  that  the 
projected  sanitary  bills  wiU  make  little  head- 
way. Political  measures  are  likely  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  session  of  1874,  and  the 
friends  of  sanitary  reform  will  have  to  com- 
mence their  labour  once  more  with  redoubled 
vigour  under  a  new  administration.  Mr. 
Stansfield's  Public  Health  Bill  will  do  little 
good,  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  reverses  the  efficient 
motive  power  from  an  onward  direction  to  a 
retrograding  one. 

We  are  advocates  for  honest  local  rule, 
but  we  are  not  advocates  for  placiag  a 
system-  of  sanitary  administration  in  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  men  on  such  a  basis 
that  it  can  be  made  to  subserve  personal  ends, 
and  cover  no  end  of  misdemeanour.  Divided 
authority  works  untold  mischief,  but  irre- 
sponsible authority  works  far  greater  mischief. 
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To  empower  a  number  of  men  in  a  public 
board  with  the  administration  of  laws  affect- 
ing the  life  and  death  of  a  large  body  of  the 
people,  is  to  place  an  immense,  a  serious 
privilege  in  their  hands,  that  may  be  worked 
for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  To  give  these 
men  the  power  of  appointing  officers,  and 
discharging  them  as  they  thought  fit,  and  of 
Toting  the  public  money  whenever  an 
occasion  exists  in  increasing  the  salaries  of 
these  officers,  until  the  sums  paid  are  largely 
out  of  proportion  with  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed, is  a  stretch  of  ai^thority  that  no  man 
in  his  senses,  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection 
could  subscribe  to,  the  system  is  sur- 
rounded with  evil,  but  in  its  relation  to 
public  health  matters,  the  question  is  one 
that  concerns  us  all  so  much  that  it  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of  for  even  a  day. 

The  present  sanitary  administration  of 
our  local  boards  is  rotten  to  the  core. 
Medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary 
officers,  who  are  sometimes  surveyors  also, 
are  appointed  to  places  by  the  vote  of  their 
masters,  "  the  representatives  of  the  people." 
Publicly  and  privately,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, have  not  the  members  of  several 
of  our  local  boards  been  for  years  past  the 
greatest  ofl'enders  against  the  public  health  ? 
How,  then,  except  in  rare  instances,  can 
sterling  independence  be  shown  by  the 
servants  of  local  boards  ?  How  can  they 
master  up  nerve  to  report  the  evil  doings  of 
their  masters?  Have  we  not  found  that, 
in  some  instances  where  medical  officers  and 
sanitary  officers  have  acted  with  independence 
and  spirit,  their  appointments  were  made  too 
hot  for  them,  and  every  ruse  was  adopted  to 
annoy  them  by  making  false  charges  against 
them,  set  afloat  by  those  they  had  offended, 
by  an  honest  report  in  the  discharge  of  their 
public  duties  ? 

There  can  be  nothing  less  than  vexation, 
dissatisfaction,  and  confusion  while  the 
present  system  of  appointments  continues, 
and  the  whole  system  of  sanitary  control 
properly  mapped  out  and  regulated.  Doctors 
have  special  functions  to  perform,  which  they 
are  fully  capable  of  performing  ;  but  it  is 
perfect  madaess  to  suppose  that  a  medical 
man  can  understand,  much  less  undertake, 
work  that  professionally  belongs  to  the 
sanitary  engineer  and  architect.  The  duty 
of  the  medical  man  and  the  duty  of  the  en- 
gineer are  widely  different.  The  mission  of 
the  former  often  commences  when  the  neglect 
of  the  latter  begins  to  show  its  results.  A 
medical  man  may  detect  a  foul  drain  and 
discover  impure  water ;  but  of  matters  of 
detail  in  drainage,  ventilation  and  house 
construction,  of  course  he  is  entirely  ignorant. 
If  he  is  called  upon  to  make  a  report  he  will 
have  to  be  indebted  for  his  practical  informa- 
tion to  some  other  officer  of  his  board  or  a 
friendly  outsider. 

It  is  as  clear  as  two  and  two  make  four  that 
the  sanitary  reform  of  the  future  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  the  creation  of  a  new, 
efficient,  and  independent  stafi"  of  public 
officers,  and  making  the  appointment  of  the 
sanitary  engineer  a  standard  institution. 
The  country,  in  view  of  the  future  and  rapid 
growth  of  population,  will  have  to  be  mapped 
out  into  drainage  areas ;  the  water  supply 
will  have  to  be  kept  pure ;  and  our  rivers  saved 
from  pollution  occasioned  by  domestic  or 
manufacturing  nuisances.  The  houses  in  our 
towns  and  cities  will  have  to  be  protected 
from  the  escape  of  sewer  gas.    Wells  and 


after  as  to  site  and  contact.  A  strict  watch 
will  have  to  be  kept  over  the  erection  of 
flimsy  dwellings  and  the  materials  that  com- 
pose them.  Accumulations  of  filth  and  re- 
fuse of  a  dangerous  kind  must  be  prevented, 
and  in  the  matter  of  adulterated  foods  and 
drinks  heavy  penalties  must  be  enacted  and 
enforced  against  all  offenders  whatever  may 
be  their  station.  At  the  same  time  the  very 
poor  must  be  assisted  to  preserve  cleanliness 
in  their  dwellings,  and  in  the  surroundings 
of  their  dwellings,  if  they  are  unable  to  do 
what  the  law  requires  and  public  health  and 
safety  demand. 

The  public  health  cannot  continue  to  be 
doctored  any  longer  by  doctors  or  laymen. 
The  gi-eatest  plagues  that  inflict  society  in 
the  way  of  disease  are  preventible,  and  by 
being  prevented  there  exists  no  necessity  for 
exerting  our  energies  as  to  cures.  Precaution 
is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  science  of 
health  ;  by  precaution  we  avoid  evil,  by  its 
neglect  we  are  sure  to  meet  it.  We  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  services  of  the  medical 
profession — they  often  labour  hard  and  suffer 
severely;  but  it  is  perfect  madness  to  suppose 
that  the  sanitary  fabric  of  the  future  can  be 
allowed  or  permitted  to  rest  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. We  might  as  well  think  of  doing  away 
with  the  architect  and  civil  engineer,  and 
supplying  their  places  with  the  ordinary 
builder  or  contractor,  as  to  think  that  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  could 
fulfil  the  duties  that  the  sanitary  wants  of 
the  present  or  the  future  require. 

Sanitary  administration  will  have  to  be 
kept  entirely  free  of  any  political  influences. 
Sanitary  reform  is  no  party  cry,  and  we  hope 
it  will  never  be  made  a  mere  party  shibboleth 
to  subserve  partizan  ends.  All  sanitary  re- 
forms should  be  carried  out  with  economy, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  without  burdening  the 
community  with  any  heavy  item  of  taxation; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
eff'ective  measures  will  need  effective  admin- 
istration, through  a  system  of  practical  ap- 
pointments. The  Sanitary  work  of  the  future 
is  large,  it  cannot  be  carried  out  at  once ;  but 
when  once  a  good  system  of  sanitary  admin- 
istration is  established  over  the  empire  the 
work  will  become  comparatively  easy. 

If  it  were  possible  to  uphold  the  present 
defective  system  of  sanitai-y  control  it  would 
work,  in  another  quarter  of  a  century,  mis- 
chief that  might  take  a  century  to  eradicate, 
and  a  succession  of  no  end  of  scandal,  not 
speaking  of  the  lasting  shame  and  humilia- 
tion it  would  bi-ing  on  this  country.  Our 
present  sanitary  laws,  if  they  were  sensibly 
and  honestly  administered,  would  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  terrible  evils  in  our 
midst ;  but  common  honesty  is  absent,  and 
there  are  too  many  loop-holes  for  the  lazy 
and  dishonest  to  escape.  The  law,  when  not 
openly  violated,  is  neglected  to  be  enforced. 
So  the  law  will  have  to  be  reformed  first 
before  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  sanitary 
improvements  that  the  present  and  the  future 
of  the  nation  require  for  its  public  health 
and  safety. 


of  his  professional  rivals  and  the  Enjjlish  nobility 
(fieoriie  II.,  however,  supported  the  great  Geririau). 
The  '  Messiah,'  first  produced  in  Diihlin  on  St. 
Stephen's  Day,  1741,  proved  the  turning-point  of 
his  siiccesi.  I  find  he  loilged  in  A lihey-street, near 
LiiffV-street.  Can  any  of  your  readers  aicertain 
(or  me  in  which  house  did  he  reside  dnring  the 
nine  months  he  stayed  with  '  tliat  ifenerous  atid 
polite  nation,'  as  he  calh  d  the  Irish  people." 

We  give  publicity  to  the  above  with  pleasure 
as  it  may  help  to  some  extent  in  eliciting 
what  is  sought.  We  think  if  the  files  of  the 
Dublin  papers  of  the  date  were  hunted  up, 
it  is  possible  the  residence  of  Handel  might 
be  identified.  Some  of  the  houses  in  Upper 
Abbey-street  date  back  to  early  in  the  last 
century;  but  there  is  internal  as  well  as  other 
evidence  that  Upper  Abbey-street,  as  a 
whole,  was  not  largely  built  upon  until  after 
Handel's  visit.  The  street  has  lost  some  of 
its  old  structures  and  features  in  the  present 
century ;  and  both  Upper  and  Middle  Abbey- 
streets,  as  well  as  Litfey-street,  possess  but 
little  indeed  of  the  characteristics  which 
rendered  them  notable  ere  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


HANDEL'S  VISIT  TO  DUBLIN. 

Prof.  Stewart,  of  Trinity  College,  writes 
to  the  Express  with  a  view  of  obtaining  ad- 
ditional information  respecting  the  great 
musician's  visit  to  Dublin  in  1741.  He 
says  : — 

"  I  am  at  present  prosecuting  some  inquirie<  in 
connection  with  the  visit  to  Duhlin  in  November, 
1741,  of  the  ureat  musician — Handel.    Handel  was 


AWARDS  TO 
MASTERS  AND  MISTRESSES  OF 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Among  the  following  awards,  which  it  gives 
us  much  pleasure  in  recording,  will  be  found 
the  name  of  Mr.  Edwin  Lyne,  the  head  master 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  School  of  Art, 
and  also  that  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Lindsay,  of  the 
Belfast  School,  both  of  whom  have  well 
deserved  the  awards  given  to  them,  and  even 
much  higher  ones.  These  awards  are  made 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  minute  of  the  19th  of  February,  1868, 
having  regard  to  the  number  of  students 
taught  in  each  school.  The  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  include 
in  their  awards  the  head  masters  of  sixty 
Schools  of  Art  in  which  the  general  amount 
of  work,  as  tested  by  examinations,  was  re- 
latively most  satisfactory  : — 

VV.  H.  Stopford,  Halifax,  £50;  J.  S.  Rawle, 
Nottingham,  £4U ;  A.  A.  Bradhury,  Hanley,  £40; 
Charles  I).  Hoihler,  Edinhiiro;li  (male),  £40  ;  W.J. 
Muckley,  Manchester  (Royal  Inst.).  £30;  W. 
Tucker,  Kiddpniiinster,  £30  ;  VV.  H.  Sounes,  Shef- 
field,£30;  John  Anderson,  Coventry,  £30  ;  D.  VV. 
Rainliach,  Birminirhain,  £30  ;  Louisa  Gann,  Blooms- 
bury,  £.30  ;  T  M.  Llndsny,  Belfast,  £20;  Robert 
Greenlees,  GlasyovT,  £20  ;  Joseph  Harris,  Salisliury, 
£20;  G.  Theaker,  Burslem,  £20;  Edwin  Lyne, 
Duhlhi  {Royal  Dublin  Society),  £20;  Edward 
R.  Tavlor,  Lincoln,  £20  ;  J.  P.  Bacon,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,'  £20;  John  Sowdeii,  Bradford  (Mech  Inst.) 
£20;  William  C.  Way,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, £20; 
A.  Brnpliy,  Wesuninster,  £20;  John  Sparkes, 
Lambeth,  £20;  R.  C.  Puckett,  Leeds  (  Mech.  Inst.), 
£20;  Alexander  Fisher,  Brighton,  £20;  George 
A.  Stewart,  West  London,  £20;  VV.  Sturgeon, 
Leamington,  £20;  Jolin  Parker,  St.  Martin's,  £20; 
John  Bentley,  Birkeidiead,  £20;  T.  C.  Simmonds, 
Derby,  £20;  John  Kemp,  Gloucester,  £20;  Stephen 
Thomas,  Northampton, £20;  (jeorge  Ryles,  Devizes, 
£10;  Herliert  Lees,  Carlisle,  £10  ;  James  B.  Birk- 
myer,  li.xeter,  £10;  A.  Stevenson,  Keiijhley,  £10; 
Z  Priichard,  Manchester  (Grammar  School),  £10; 
John  Menzies,  Wakefield,  £10;  Joseph  Kennedy, 
Aberdeen,  £10;  Joseph  Harris,  Anilover,  £10; 
Wilmot  Pilsbury,  Leicfster,  £10;  Willian)  C.  Way, 
Sunderland,  £10;  J.  Windass,  Selby,  £10;  M. 
Sulliian,  KcTidal,  £10;  John  N.  Smith,  Bristol, 
£10;  Francis  M.  Black,  Kilmarnock,  £10;  J.  F. 
Ryan,  Yarmouth,  £10  ;  Geor^re  Ryles,  Trowbridge, 
£10;  S.  F.  .Mills,  St.  Thomas'  Charterhouse,  £10; 
Charles  Swinstead,  North  London.  £10;  John 
Finiiie,  Liverpool  (South  Dist.),  £10  ;  James  Carter, 
Portsmouth,  £10  ;  J.  P.  Bacon,  Newcastle-nnder- 
Lyme,  £10;  Susan  A.  .Asliworth,  Edinburgh 
(female),  £10;  J.  C.  Thompson,  Warrington,  £10  ; 
Edwin  Chandler,  Hull,  £10  ;  T.  Baker,  Dorchester, 
£10;  J.  S.  Dominv,  York,  £10  :  S.  F.  Mills,  City 
and  SpitalHelds,  £10;  Henry  M.  GenfTrol,  Pen- 
zance, £10;  John  Keiiuedy,  Dundee,  £10;  Henry 
Woolner,  Coalhrookdale,  £10. 


A  tiew  cotst^nard  station  at  Killouah,  County 
Down,  is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Russell  Brothers, 
liuilders,  of  Newcastle,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  William  Gray,  C.E.,  Belfast,  from  designi 
by  the  Architect  to  the  Board  of  Public  Work*. 
private  pumps  will  have  to  be  rigidly  looked    driven  to  Dublin  from  London  by  a  cabal  formtd    Cost,  over  £2,000. 


Jan.  .15,  1874.] 
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THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  THE  AllCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

THE  DRAWINGS  EXHIBITKD  ON  THE  6™  INST. 

At  no  previous  architectural  exhibition  of 
the  Institute  has  such  a  collection  of  designs 
and  drawings  been  seen.  When  one  recalls 
the  first  exhibition  of  the  Institute,  held 
but  ten  years  ago,  and  contrasts  it  with 
the  array  of  masterly  drawings  which  an 
exhibition  now  brings  to  the  surface,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  progress  of 
art-drawing  in  the  profession  is  somewhat 
marvellous.  Then  a  few  architects  produced 
some  feeble  Indian-ink-tinted  elevations, 
•with  an  occasional  showily-tinted  perspec- 
tive, purchased  from  some  competition  draw- 
ing manufactory  in  London.  These  latter 
being  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Dublin 
architectural  practice,  and  the  means  by 
■which  old-fashioned  practitioners  endea- 
voured to  hold  their  place  against  the  new- 
fangled tide  of  competitions.  Now,  we 
observe,  with  a  remarkable  development  of 
young  blood,  that  an  exhibition  is  constituted 
mainly  of  masterly  drawings — not  passed 
through  the  easily-recognisable  London  mill, 
but  home  produce.  Our  young  men  especially 
seem  to  turn  with  readiness  and  ability  to 
the  practice  of  pen-and-ink  etching,  which 
was  first  brought  into  fashion  by  Mr.  Street's 
remarkable  sketching,  and  since  stimulated 
by  the  introduction  of  photo-lithography. 

Among  the  works  exhibited  at  the  con- 
versazione, the  palm  is  borne  away  by  a 
pen-and-ink  drawing  of  unusual  size  of 
Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin's  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Queenstown,  and  which  we 
believe  is  from  the  hand  of  a  younger  scion 
of  the  house  of  Pugin.  If  so,  the  great 
master-draughtsman's  mantle  is  not  wholly 
lost  in  descent.  If  Augustus  Welby  Pugin 
could  come  back  to  life,  he  would  cry  out 
with  us,  '  Well  done  !' 

Among  the  younger  contributors,  the  works 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Timothy  Hevey,  of  Belfast, 
are  perhaps  next  in  importance,  when  their 
number  and  excellence  is  considered.  In 
such  a  notice  as  this,  written  from  recollec- 
tion after  the  works  are  dispersed,  we  may 
only  touch  on  some  which  have  left  an  im- 
pression on  the  memory.  It  is  more  than 
possible,  almost  certain,  that  we  shall  fail  in 
such  a  cursory  sketch  to  note  many  works  of 
great  merit, — in  fact  an  article  fully  entering 
into  the  merits  of  everything  exhibited  would 
extend  to  an  inordinate  length.  Mr.  Hevey's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  High-street,  Holy- 
wood,  is  an  admirable  drawing  and  an  able 
design.  In  front  of  the  west  gable  are  ad- 
vanced (like  Mr.  Deane's  grouping  of  St. 
Anne's  front)  flanking  towers  right  and  left, 
one  an  octagonal  tui-ret  and  the  other  a  lofty 
and  well-designed  tower  and  spire  broached 
with  lofty  octagonal  turrets.  Between  these 
flanking  towers  is  a  lean-to  porch  against  the 
west  gable.  It  is  in  this  we  think  a  design 
otherwise  able,  is  open  to  criticism.  The 
effect  is  of  a  west  gable  and  great  window 
narrowed,  and  squeezed.  The  eflfect  of  the 
double-arched  narthex  is  to  sacrifice  breadth, 
and  we  should  prefer  to  see  it  otherwise 
treated  and  with  a  great  western  portal  exhi- 
bited. Mr.  Hevey  also  exhibits  sorne  draw- 
ings submitted  in  the  first  competition  for 
the  Belfast  Catholic  Hall,  which  are  unques- 
tionably good.  The  interior  gives  us  a  well- 
designed  concert-room,  which,  if  tinted  by 
Mr.  Hevey  himself,  shews  great  ability  in 
another  field  than  pen-and-ink. 

Proceeding  with  the  younger  contributors, 
Mr.  S.  P.  Close  shews  a  number  of  clever 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  picturesque  English 
arcliitecture,  which,  we  were  glad  to  observe, 
deservedly  attracted  marked  notice.  These 
sketches,  with  those  contributed  by  Mr.  Drew, 
are  illustrative  of  a  five  days'  tour  in  North- 
amptonshire. If  a  collection  so  extensive  and 
80  graphic  can  be  made  by  two  members  of 
an  architectural  association  in  the  four  or 
five  days'  annual  excursion,  it  says  a  great 
deal  for  the  value  of  such  societies.  The 
Town  Hall,  Larne  (the  gift  to  the  town  of 
Mr.  Charles  M'Garel),  is  pleasingly  sketched 


by  Mr.  Close.  Amongst  the  other  able 
sketches  in  pen-and-ink,  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  and  striking  are  two  drawings  of 
Belfast  Castle,  the  now  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Donegall  at  Belfast.  These  very  careful 
and  finely-finishod  drawings  give  us,  in  a 
manner  reminding  us  of  Billing's  Baronial 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,  a  stately  pile  in  the 
style  of  Architecture  which  Billing  illus- 
trates ;  they  appear  as  the  work  of  Mr.  John 
Lanyon,  late  of  the  firm  of  Lanyon,  Lynn, 
and  Lanyon.  These  drawings  both  illustrate 
the  architecture  carefully,  and  give  a  good 
impression  of  the  picturesque  site  happily 
selected  by  the  miuquis,  under  the  Cave 
Hill,  and  overlooking  from  its  most  charm- 
ing point  of  view  the  Lough  of  Belfast. 
Adjoining  these  views  we  noticed  a  large 
drawing,  by  the  same  author,  of  a  projected 
Grand  Hotel  for  Belfast — a  scheme  which  we 
hope  in  the  cause  of  jjrogress  is  not  hope- 
lessly dormant.  It  gives  us  an  imposing  pile 
of  building,  a  good  composition,  in  what  has 
come  to  be  recognised,  in  the  "  Palatial  Hotel 
Style,"  one  of  the  offsprings  of  this  part  of 
the  century  in  which  American  influences 
have  somewhat  re-acted  on  the  architecture 
of  the  old  country.  Such  as  the  style  is,  it 
is  at  all  events  an  accepted  one  for  the 
purpose,  and  an  able  man  can  shew  ability  in 
it. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  now  dissociated  from  the 
firm  of  which  he  has  been  long  known  as  a 
part,  comes  before  the  public  on  his  ovm 
account  with  some  characteristic  works  of 
merit.  If  Mr.  Lynn's  works  are  remarkable 
for  one  feature  as  distinguishing  them  from 
his  contemporaries'  more  than  another,  it  is 
his  conservatism  of  styles — an  eclectic  of  the 
eclectics.  With  new  sti/les  and  Victorianism 
Mr.  Lynn  has  no  manner  of  sympathy.  His 
compositions,  as  wholes,  are  masterly  often 
and  original,  but  in  detail  they  are  invariably 
carried  out  "  according  to  Cocker  "  in  what- 
ever style  he  elects  to  work.  The  example 
is  a  good  one.  He  gives  us  here  a  design 
for  coloured  decoration  of  Gibbstown  House, 
Co.  Meath,  a  palladian  mansion  of  great  size 
and  importance.  Mr.  Lynn's  scheme  for 
the  entire  decoration  of  a  grand  entrance 
vestibule  and  galleried  hall  crowned  with  a 
cofiered  dome  (in  coloured  marbles  and 
mosaics)  is  refinement  of  Classic  detail,  with 
quiet,  effective  use  of  colour.  The  spirit 
for  doing  such  correct  Classic  work  is 
dying  rapidly  out  in  this  generation.  Next 
Mr.  Lynn  has  to  show  :  Glasslough,  Co. 
Monaghan  (for  John  Leslie,  Esq.),  a  French 
Renaissance  pile  grouped  and  depicted  on  a 
naturally  grand  site,  with  an  artist's  feeling ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  colour- 
ing is  wanting  in  light  atmospheric  effect. 
Further  on  Mr.  Lynn  shows  :  "  A-  Metliodist 
Church,  Belfast " — this  time  the  style  is 
Early  Decorated  Gothic.  This  striking 
building  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  tower 
and  rich  spire  of  really  grand  scale — a  Non- 
conformist cathedral,  in  fact,  as  it  strikes  us 
— and  for  the  fact  of  its  being  one  of  those 
magnificent  gifts  of  a  single  individual  to  a 
community,  of  which  there  have  been  notable 
parallels  among  ourselves. 

This  notice  will  be  continued  in  our  next 
number. 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  parliamen- 
tary witnesses  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Dublin 
Railway  Bill.  Anyone  supplying  pai-ticulars 
of  the  "previous  occupation,  or  subsequent 
demise,  of  any  of  those  select  witnesses,  will 
please  address  letter  to  I.  O.  U.,  at  the  offices 
of  Schedule,  Blinkum,  and  Scrip. 

The  baptismal  register  of  the  late  Alderman 
Budge.  Any  parish  clerk  or  sexton  supplying 
a  copy  of  the  above  will  be  liberally  rewarded. 
Address,  Temporary  Offices  of  the  Bilge- 
Water  and  Patent  Bung  Company,  Skinners'- 
row. 

Some  account  of  the  property  and  trusts 
of  the  late  City  Guilds  of  Trade,  and  how 
they  have  been  disposed  of,  and  those  now 


holding  possession  of  them,  is  desired  by 
advertiser  at  once.  A  handsome  sum  will 
be  paid  for  accurate  information  and  parti- 
culars. Address,  "  Civis,"  at  the  office  of 
the  Ibish  Builder. 

Information  wanted  of  the  number  of  gen- 
tlemen who  composed  the  Corporate  deputa- 
tion to  London  in  the  summer  of  1869,  and 
the  copy  of  the  proposed  agreement  signed 
on  that  occasion  contingent  to  certain  con- 
cessions. Address,  "  French "  and  Co., 
Bantam-street,  Blackpitts. 

Benjamin  Badenough  and  Malachy  Bom- 
ford,  cousins-german,  known  as  the  "  Corsican 
Brothers,"  and  formerly  retiiding  on  Coppin- 
gers'-row.  Any  information  as  to  their  place 
of  burial,  or  copies  of  their  wills,  will  be 
most  acceptable,  and  the  person  supplying 
such  will  be  liberally  rewarded.  X.  Y.  Z., 
Hibernia  Chambers. 

Information  wanted  as  to  the  name  of  the 
architect  who  designed  the  antiquarian  gazebo 
on  the  Liffey  Boulevard,  or  the  surveyor  who 
supplied  the  quantities.  The  plans  and 
elevations  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
advertiser,  and  are  so  extremely  curious  he 
intends  to  publicly  lecture  on  their  composite 
style,  for  the  edification  of  the  present  gene- 
ration and  the  next.  Address,  Andrew 
Martin,  at  the  publishing  office  of  the  "  Ii-ish 
Fiasco." 

Information  is  desired  concerning  the  first 
opened  negotiations  between  the  directors 
of  the  late  Hibernian  Gas  Company  and  the 
Alliance  and  Consumers'  Company,  and  of 
the  exact  nature  of  the  overtures  made  to 
both  companies  by  Mr.  Blank,  the  projector 
of  the  third  or  bogus  company  that  ended  in 
smoke.  Reply  by  letter,  Mr.  Linsey-Woolsey, 
33i  Cotton-parade,  Coal  Tar-Square. 

Practical  and  ready  methods  wanted  for 
constructing  cheap  six-roomed  houses  for 
tenants  with  limited  incomes,  at  a  cost 
ranging  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  ordinary  prices.  Also  the  best  methods 
for  utilising  sappy  timber,  refuse  brick,  and 
liquid  road  mud  for  building  purposes.  Ad- 
dress, "Jerry,"  offices  of  the  Friendly  Build- 
ing and  Burial  Society,  Murdering-lane,  New 
Kilmainham. 


THE  ROYAL 
HISTORICAL  AND  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
announced  for  the  7th  instant,  has  been  post- 
poned until  Wednesday,  the  21st.  We  un- 
derstand that  several  members  who  had 
matters  of  interest  to  bring  forward  were 
prevented  from  doing  so  in  consequence  of 
the  very  inclement  weather  then  prevailing. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  at 
the  Academy  House,  Dawson-street.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by 

Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 

Professor  Casey,  LL.D.  (for  John  Malet, 
Esq.),  read  a  paper  on  "  Elliptic  Functions." 

Dr.  Ball  read  a  paper  on  "  Screw  Co-or- 
dinates, and  their  Application  to  Dynamical 
Questions." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  elected  members  of  the  Academy: 
— William  Gray,  Esq.,  6  Mount  Charles,  Bel- 
fast ;  John  Christian  Malet,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  Rev.  Edmund  M'Clure, 
A.B.,  University-square,  Belfast. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the 
5th  inst.,  it  was  resolved,  "  To  recommend 
the  Academy  to  grant,  out  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grant  for  promoting  Scientific  Re- 
searches— ^630  to  Messi-s.  Draper  and  Moss, 
towards  their  researches  on  Selenium  ;  ^35 
to  G.  J.  Stoney,  Esq.,  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Academy's  Spectroscope." 
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NOTES  ON 
THE    ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  IRELAND. 

BY  RICHARD  E.  BRASH,  ARCHITECT,  M.R.I.A., 
F.S.A.,  SCOT. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  MASONRY. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  a 
marked  difference  appears  in  our  early 
mason-work  ;  all  the  varieties  previously 
described  have  this  feature  in  common,  that 
no  lime  or  other  cements  were  used  to  cohere 
the  material ;  all  the  varieties  I  have  now  to 
illustrate  shew  the  universal  custom  of  build- 
ing in  mortar.  Whether  the  use  of  lime 
cements  was  introduced  with  the  christian 
faith  or  otherwise,  is  a  question  now  difficult 
to  settle  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  our 
primitive  churches,  even  those  of  the  very 
earliest  period — as  Gallarus,  Ardmore,  &c., — 
are  built  in  mortar,  of  a  remarkably  hard 
and  tenacious  character,  shewing  that  at  the 
remote  period  when  they  were  constructed 
the  art  of  making  good  mortar  was  well 
understood— an  art  that  never  has  been 
learned  in  a  day,  but  is  the  fruit  of  practice 
and  experience, — an  art  that  has  rather  de- 
clined than  improved. 

Most  of  the  ancient  wall  sections  that  I 
have  examined  shew  that  the  mode  of  con- 
struction adopted  was  as  follows  :  —  The 
facing  stones  were  dressed,  and  laid  both 
beds  and  joints  in  tolerably  line  mortar  ;  a 
gi-out  was  then  prepared,  of  hot  lime,  sand, 
and  gravel,  and  the  heart  of  the  wall  was 
filled  with  it ;  stones  of  various  sizes  were 
then  packed  into  the  grouting — a  treatment 
exactly  similar  to  the  concrete  building  lately 
revived  ;  in  fact,  the  walls  of  our  ancient 
churches  may  be  called  compound  walls,  of 
masonry  and  concrete. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  stone-work 
of  the  early  christian  period  does  not  shew 
much  apparent  advance  in  the  preparation 
and  fitting  of  the  material;  examples  of  what 
must  be  considered  pre-historic,  uncemented 
masonry,  exist,  fully  equal  in  those  features 
to  any  examples  in  the  following  christian 
period.  That  the  mode  of  masonry  con- 
struction I  have  described  above  was  general 
through  the  country,  is  confirmed  by  the 
personal  observation  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan, 
who,  describing  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  loughs  Corrib,  Mask,  and  Carra, 
thus  notices  their  masonry  :— "  The  stones 
are  usually  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  with 
more  or  less  irregularity,  and  with  their 
joints  not  always  vertical  except  in  the  door- 
ways and  lower  courses  ;  the  stones  rarely 
extend  as  bonds  through  the  thickness  of  the 
■s^-alls— the  space  between  them  being  filled 
with  rubble  and  small  stones  and  thin  grout- 
ing."— [Jour.  B.oyal  Hist,  and  Arch.  Assoc., 
V.  1868-9,  p.  77.)  Numbers  of  these  primi- 
tive buildings  have  been  enlarged  at  various 
times,  and  where  such  occurs  the  difference 
between  the  masonry  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  and  the  more  ancient 
work  is  quite  apparent,  the  former  being 
inferior  in  the  dressing  and  fitting  of  the 
material,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  mortar, 
but  shewing  a  regular  system  of  cross-bond- 
ing, in  which  the  latter  is  deficient. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  these  early  build- 
ings is,  the  size  of  the  material  used ;  in 
most  cases  the  stones  are  of  large  size.  The 
late  Mr.  Windele  informed  me  that  he  saw  a 
small  church  in  one  of  the  Arran  Isles,  one 
of  the  flank  walls  of  which  was  built  of  eleven 
stones,  one  of  them  of  enormous  size.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  the  flank  walls  of  the 
western  end  of  Tomgrauey  Church,  County 
Galway,  and  in  the  flank  walls  of  Britway, 
County  Cork,  will  also  be  found  work  of  this 
class. 

The  early  church  masonry  of  Ireland  can- 
not be  classified  by  dates,  as  we  find  examples 
reputed  to  be  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies as  well  executed  as  those  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth.  From  a  personal  ex- 
amination of  a  great  number  of  our  primitive 
churches,  it  would  appear  that  the  differences 
in  the  masonry  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
materials  used,  as  weU  as  from  the  local  skill 


of  the  workmen,  rather  than  from  the  preva- 
lence of  any  particular  manner  or  fashion  in 
masonry. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  our  early  work 
is  the  custom  which  prevailed  of  what  I 
would  call  interlocking,  for  want  of  a  more 
technical  term.     The  old  workmen,  when 
they  got  a  good-sized  block  in  hand,  having 
irregular  corners,  instead  of  reducing  the 
face  to  a  square  or  a  rectangle,  they  notched 
out  the  defective  parts  into  regular  angles, 
and  fitted  the  next  stones  into  them  ;  they 
appear  to  have  done  this  from  an  objection 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  material.  This 
description  of  masonry  will  be  found  very 
generally  in  our  primitive  churches,  and  in 
the  basement  storeys  of  our  round  towers  ; 
some  very  curious  examples  of  it  are  to  be 
met  with.   Some  of  the  oldest  masonry  in  the 
world  exhibits  similar  features  ;  the  primeval 
constructions  of  Greece  and  Southern  Italy, 
attributed  on  account  of  their  antiquity  to 
the  Cyclops  and  Pelasgi,  exhibit  specimens 
of  masonry  identical  with  that  I  am  de- 
scribing.    This  identity  has  not  been  as 
carefully  considered  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands.    Mr.  Marcus  Keane  has 
alluded  to  it  in  his  Toiccrs  and  Temples,  and 
has  given  comparative  illustrations  of  both  ; 
but,  startling  as  he  shews  the  resemblance 
of  the  stone-works  of  the  two  peojiles  to  be, 
in  the  necessarily  limited  examples  he  has 
given,  it  will  l)e  found  far  more  so  when  the 
subject  comes  to  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

I  have  selected  some  specimens  of  masonry 
for  illustrating  this  branch  of  my  subject 
that  may  be  looked  on  as  representing  the 
various  modes  which  prevailed  among  the 
old  Irish  masons  in  wall-construction. 

Fig.  1  on  lithogi-aph  represents  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  flank  walls  of  a  small  primitive 
church,  apparently  of  great  antiquity,  on 
Scattery  Island,  in  the  Shannon,  opposite 
Kilrush.  It  exhibits  a  good  specimen  of 
spawled  rubble,  some  of  the  stones  being  of 
large  size ;  it  is  a  class  of  work  often  met 
with  in  districts  where  the  stone  is  of  a  hard 
nature,  and  inclined  to  run  flat. 

Fig.  2. — This  is  a  specimen  of  masonry 
from  the  north  wall  of  Our  Lady's  Church 
at  Glendalough  ;  the  building  is  in  a  very 
ruinous  state — in  fact  a  mass  of  rubbish, 
overgrown  with  ivy  and  briars.    I  had  much 
diffic'iilty,  on  my  visit  in  1853,  in  tracing  out 
its  plan,  but  succeeded  in  doing  so.    I  found 
it  to  consist  of  a  nave  and  chancel ;  the 
former  is  3-2  ft.  in  length  and  19  ft.  9  in.  in 
breadth,  clear  of  walls,  which  are  3  ft.  11  in. 
thick.     Fortunately,  sufficient  of  the  west 
gable  has  stood,  and  consequently  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  remarkably  fine  doorway  of 
the  usual  early  type,  and  of  massive  masonry ; 
it  is  2  ft.  101  in.  in  clear  of  jambs  at  the  sill, 
and  2  ft.  6i  in.  at  its  head,  and  in  heiglit 
6  ft. ;  each  jamb  is  formed  of  three  huge 
blocks  the  entire  thickness  of  the  gable,  and 
the  lintel  consists  of  a  largo  slab,  also  the 
full  depth  ;  upon  the  soffet  is  carved  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross  of  an  ancient  type.    On  the 
front  is  incised  a  plain  band  of  8  in.  wide 
and  i  in.  projection,  and  on  the  lintel  only  is 
some  evidence  of  a  second  band  or  archi- 
trave ;  the  material  is  granite,  and  the  work 
is  well  cut.  The  chancel  is  of  rather  unusual 
proportions ;  it  is  20  ft.  3  in.  in  length,  and 
17  ft.  10  in.  in  breadth ;  the  north  wall  is 
entirely  prostrate,  and  but  a  few  feet  of  the 
east  gable  and  south  wall  standing  ;  there 
are  no  traces  of  the  chancel  arch,  neither 
could  I  discover  the  number  or  position  of 
the  window-opes.    The  masonry  is  of  massive 
character,  the  stones  large  and  well  jointed, 
and  in  some  instances  cut  one  into  the  other ; 
when  originally  finished,  it  was  a  very  fine 
piece  of  work.    The  doorway  is  illustrated  in 
Dr.  Petrie's  work,  p.  109. 

Fig.  3  is  taken  from  a  ruined  church  of 
very  early  date  at  Oughtamma  (the  eight 
paps),  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  barony  of 
Burren,  and  County  Clare,  not  far  from  the 
famous  abbey  of  Corcumroe.  Two  of  these 
!  churches  have  been  already  described ;  the 
masonry  is  of  peculiar  character,  the  stones 
of  large  size,  some  of  them  6  ft.  and  7  ft.  in 
length,  and  all  dressed  to  their  natural  forms, 


and  laid  close  without  spawling — a  class  of 
masonry  apparently  in  great  repute  among 
the  early  craftsmen,  and  of  which  I  have  seen 
many  examples.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  such  masonry  as  is  shewn  in  the  sketch 
from  Oughtamma  requires  much  greater  skill 
in  the  workman  than  mere  ashlar  work,  where 
the  stones  are  squared  and  laid  in  regular 
courses  ;  in  the  latter  there  is  no  doubt  a 
considerable  waste  of  material,  in  the  former 
the  labour  of  fitting  is  vastly  increased.  The 
old  masons  could  not  afford  to  cut  down  the 
size  of  their  stones  by  squaring,  except  for 
quoins  or  dressings  of  opes.  Stone  of  any 
size  was  no  doubt  difficult  to  procure ;  in 
those  days  there  were  no  such  facilities  for 
raising  it  as  we  possess,  and  quarrying  must 
have  ])een  a  work  of  tedious  labour.  To  this 
cause  I  would  attribute  much  of  the  peculiar 
class  of  work  we  find  in  our  early  buildings 
— a  class  of  work  that  in  its  picturesque  lines 
accords  admirably  with  the  quaint  Pelasgic 
architecture  of  tliese  primitive  structures. 

Fig.  4  is  a  specimen  of  masonry  the  exact 
locality  of  which  I  am  unable  to  give ;  I 
sketched  it  some  years  ago  from  an  old 
church,  but  neglected  to  note  its  locality  in 
my  sketch-book.  As  will  be  seen,  one  of  the 
stones  is  nearly  11  ft.  in  length  and  another 
7  ft. ;  the  work  was  put  together  without 
spawling. 

Fig.  5. — This  is  a  very  curious  specimen 
of  what  I  would  call  interlocking  masonry  ; 
it  is  taken  from  a  very  ancient  church  named 
Temple-ne-Nieve  {TcdinpuU-ne-Xao'nnli),  i.e., 
as  my  informant,  an  Irish  speaking  peasant 
of  the  locality,  explained  it,  the  Church  of 
the  Nine  Saints.    It  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Clare  County,  not  far  from 
Carrigaholt,  and  consists  of  a  simple  nave 
33  ft.  in  length  and  15  ft.  2  in.  in  breadth, 
clear  of  walls,  which  are  8  ft.  thick.  This 
little  church  has  been  much  altered  and  a 
plam  pointed  doorway  inserted,  and  also  a 
plain  rectangular  window-ope,  both  in  the 
south  side  ;  there  is  a  rude  stone  altar  at  the 
east  end.     The  masonry,  which  is  of  the 
character  shewn  in  my  sketch,  is  exceedingly 
curious  from  the  irregular  forms  into  which 
the  stones  are  cut ;  it  has  more  affinity  to 
the  polygonal  work  attributed  to  the  Pelasgi 
than  any  I  have  seen,  the  stones  being  gene- 
rally of  large  size  and  closely  jointed  without 
spawls.    At  the  south  side  of  this  church  is 
a  curious  elevation  of  masonry,  32  ft.  7  in. 
long  and  7  ft.  9  in.  broad,  and  at  present 
varying  in  height  from  9  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in. ; 
the  sides  and  ends  are  built  of  rubble  masonry, 
and  the  interior  at  present  a  mass  of  earth 
and  stones.  At  the  south  side  stands  a  plain 
stone  cross,  2  ft.  G  in.  high,  which  had  been 
dug  up  on  the  ground  a  few  years  before  my 
visit.    This  rectangular  mound  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Grave  of  the  Nine  Saints. 
The  place  has  at  present  no  trace  of  inter- 
ments either  ancient  or  modern,  there  not 
being  a  single  tombstone  or  grave-mound  ; 
it  must  have  been  disused  for  a  long  period 
back. 

Fig.  6  shews  the  south  wall  of  a  smaU 
church  in  one  of  the  Arran  Islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Galway  ;  it  is  copied 
from  a  sketch  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Windele, 
who  visited  these  islands.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  stones  are  of  enormous  size,  one  of  them 
nearly  the  full  height  of  the  wall ;  the  union 
of  the  largest  and  smallest  material  in  this 
piece  of  work  without  any  apparent^  neces- 
sity, is  very  singular.  The  masonic  con- 
structions on  these  islands  are  well  worthy 
of  a  careful  study. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  masonry  of  the 
Round  Towers,  which  present  us  with  ex- 
amples of  every  kind,  from  spawled  rubble 
to  finely-finished  ashlar.    Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  their  origin 
and  uses,  all  agree  as  to  their  extreme  anti- 
quity.    Dr.  Petrie,  the    champion  of.  the 
'  Belfry  theory,  admits  that  Round  Towers 
were  erected  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century. 
Admitting  his  view  of  their  age,_  we  have 
ample  evidence  in  their  construction  of  the 
advance  which  the  Irish  Celts  had  made  in 
I  the  art  of  masonry  prior  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
'  tury.    Finer  examples  of  stone  construction 
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than  the  Round  Towers  of  Devenish,  Cashel, 
Clonmacnoise,  and  Ardmore  present,  are  not 
to  be  found,  both  as  regards  the  quahty  of 
the  work  and  the  principles  observed  lu  then- 
erection  ;  for  a  comparison  of  the  sections  of 
half  a  dozen  of  these  structures  will  shew 
that  their  designers  exhibited  much  skill  and 
forethought  in  their  proportions  and  con- 
structive arrangements. 


THE 

BUILDING  STONES  OF  IRELAND.* 

(Continued  from  page  5.) 
CHAPTER  III. 

Mica  and  Clay  Slate— Remarhahle  Example 
of  Mica  Slate  at  Killiney  ;  its  distrihut  ion- 
Extent  of  C'lai/  Slate  DrjHisils  —  Eonfiiuj 
Slate,  where  Quarried  ;  po  idiariiy  of  Cleav- 
age— Quartz  or  Roek  Cnjsiid. 
In  a  preceding  chapter  we  have  given  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  granite,  the  foun- 
dation and  basis  upon  which  all  the  other 
rocks  have  been  erected  ;  and  we  have  shewn 
how,  by  sedimentary  deposit,  layer  after 
layer  has  succeeded  each  other,  built  up  like 
courses  of  masonry  by  the  gieat  Architect 
of  the  universe  ;  and,  as  compared  with  all 
measures  of  time  familiar  to  us,  the  forma- 
tion of  these  successive  strata  must  be 
counted  back  by  periods  illimitable,  to  which 
our  knowledge  of  this  earth's  surface 
necessarily  appears  recent  when  contrasted 
with  the  historical  data  indelibly  written 
upon  it. 

The  mica  and  clay  slate  systems  are  tlie 
oldest  of  sedimentary  deposit ;  but  before 
entering  into  consideration  of  any,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remark  that  each  of  these  strata 
partake  in  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  rocks  they  are 
superimposed  on  ;  and  it  is  often  difficult, 
sometimes  impossible,  to  trace  the  beginning 
of  the  one  and  the  ending  of  the  other,  and 
vice  versd.  This  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
subdivisions  of  the  diiferent  groups ;  but  to 
follow  them  would  be  unnecessary  for  the 
purpose  of  these  chapters,  besides  extending 
them  to  far  greater  lengths  than  would  be 
desirable.  We  will  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  the  description  of  the  principal 
strB-tci  of  G<icli» 

Mica  slate,  usually  found   resting  upon 
granite,  graduates  imperceptibly  into  the 
clay  slate  which  is  generally  found  resting 
upon  it.    Although  this  rock  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  Ireland,  it  does  not  occur  to  any 
great  extent  in  Leinster.    Commencing  at 
Killiney,  a  remarkable  example  of  mica  slate, 
or  mica  schist,  as  it  is  called,  exists  in  the 
cutting  which  forms  the  land  side  embank- 
ment of  the  Dublin  and  Bray  branch  of  the 
Wicklow  Railway.    Midway  between  Killiney 
station  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dalkey  tunnel 
a  large  extent  of  stratum  largely  impregna- 
ted with  iron  is  observable,  and  it  is  thrown 
into  every  variety  of  position,  from  nearly 
horizontal  to  perpendicular,  whence  it  ex- 
tends in  a  narrow  fringe  edging  the  granitic 
districts  by  Bray  Head  through  Wicklow  and 
on  to  Wexford.     In  Mayo,  Donegal,  Deny, 
Tyrone,  and  Galway  it  is  a  most  important 
rock,  as  covering  large  surfaces;  but  it  is 
altogether  absent  in  Munster.    Clay  slate 
is  divided  into  two  formations— the  upper 
and  the  lower,  and  generally  overlies  mica 
slate ;  but  this  does  not  always  follow,  as  it 
is  sometimes  found  directly  resting  upon 
granite.    The  lower  division  extends  over  an 
immense  area  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry, 
Waterford,  Wexford,  Louth  and  Down.  The 
upper  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
west of  Kerry,  stretching  into  the  adjoining 
County  of  Cork,  and   extends   thence  to 
Dingle  Bay.    The  bold  peninsular  character 
of  these  districts,  forming  the  magnificent 
bays  of  Bantry   and   Kenmare,   with  the 
picturesque  heights  of  several  of  the  Kil- 
larney  mountains  and  the  wildly  beautiful 
scenery  circling  Glengarilf,  are  altogether 
due  to  the  natural  formation  of  this  rock  ; 
it  is  found  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but 
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in  limited  quantity,  as  in  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
Derry,  Donegal,  Down,  Clare,  Wicklow, 
Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Mayo. 

Roofing  slate  has  been  quarried  in  Ireland 
with  more  or  less  success  for  a  considerable 
period;    and,  according  as  greater  depths 
have  been  arrived  at,  the  quality  is  much 
improved,  some  of  it  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
best  Bangor.     It   is  found  at  Broadford, 
Ballagh,   and   Killaloe,   in   Clare;  Cahir, 
Begnish,  and  Valentia,  Kerry;  Rathdrum, 
Carnew,  and  Dunganstown,  Wicklow  ;  Clou- 
akilty  and  Kinsale,  Cork;   Ross,  Lismore, 
and  Glenpatrick,  Waterford;  Westport,  Mayo ; 
Newtownbarry    and    Kilkeven,  Wexford; 
Letterkenny  and  Buncrana,  Donegal ;  Bangor, 
Ballywalter,  and  Hillsborough,  Down  ;  and 
at     Crossmeglen    and  Newtownhamilton, 
Armagh;  but  the  principal  quarries  are  at 
Killaloe  and  Valentia.      Sir  Robert  Kane 
states,  in  his  "  Industrial  Resources  of  Ire- 
land," that  slabs  of  Valentia  slate  are  easily 
obtainable  3U  ft.  long  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  wide, 
and  from  C  in.  to  12  in.  in  thickness  ;  and 
he  appears  to  think  it  might  safely  be  used 
in  place  of  bearing  timbers  for  the  support  of 
floors  and  ceilings  of  large  rooms.  This 
conclusion  would  seem  to  have  been  arrived 
at  from  its  great  resistance  to  transverse 
fracture;   but,  calculating  from  its  neces- 
sarily central  specific  gravity,  we  can  hardly 
recommend    the    experiment   being  tried. 
There  are  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  from  Killaloe  quarries 
of  as  large  an  area  as  10  ft.  superficial  mea- 
surement, and  this  slate  is  largely  used  for 
roofing  purposes.    Valentia  slate  does  not 
split  so  delicately  as  Killaloe  ;  it  is  therefore 
not  as  suitable  for  the  finer  qualities  of  roof 
slate,  and  is  consequently  more  employed  m 
the  form  of  slabs  and  for  flagging,  for  which 
the  large  dimensions  it  is  obtainable  in  render 
it  suitable. 

A  curious  peculiarity  exists  with  regard  to 
slate  rocks.  Their  line  of  cleavage  is  inva- 
riably at  an  angle  different  from  their  hori- 
zontal beds.  All  other  sedimentary  rocks 
split  in  the  line  which  is  known  to  have  been 
that  of  their  deposition  ;  but  with  slate  this 
line  of  cleavage  is  at  an  angle  diflering  from 
what  was  its  original  bed  :  hence  it  has  been 
concluded  that  some  great  predisposing 
cause,  as  a  large  amount  of  subterranean 
heat,  must  have  pervaded  the  entire  system 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  and  disturbance 
of  their  strata,  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
re-arranging  their  constituent  parts  in  this 
peculiar  manner  ;  and  this  is  the  more  easily 
accounted  for  from  their  immediate  conti- 
guity to  the  granitiform  rocks. 

Clay  slate  is  an  important  material  in  the 
numerous  localities  in  which  it  occurs,  be- 
cause, where  it  will  not  split  in  laminaj 
sufficiently  thin  for  flags  or  roofing  purposes, 
it  affords  a  valuable  stone  for  ordinary  build- 
ing works. 

Quartz,  one  of  the  constituent  parts  ot 
granite,  though  not  particularly  useful  as  a 
building  stone,  may  as  well  be  alluded  to 
here,  as  it  is  most  generally  found  associated 
with  the  mica  and  clay  slate  formations, 
occurring  in  large  veins  protruding  through, 
and  in  great  beds  cropping  out  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  slate  districts.  It  contributes 
largely  to  the  wildly  romantic  attractions  of 
Connemara,  forming  the  summits  of  some  of 
its  highest  mountains,  particularly  Benabola, 
or  tlie  Twelve  Pins,  and  also  to  the  pictu- 
resque beauty  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  in  the 
panoramic  view  of  the  peninsula  of  Howth 
with  Bray  Head  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  Moun- 
tains, which  are  all  capped  with  it. 

In  Wicklow  it  constitutes  the  extensive 
mountain  range  stretching  from  the  Avon- 
more  to  the  Vartry,  and  also  Coolatm  Hill, 
Shillelagh.  In  Wexford  it  is  general  through- 
out the  county,  occasionally  met  with  of  a 
deep  red  tinge,  from  its  impregnation  by 
oxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  pure  white  near 
Kilogue,  and  known  as  the  white  rock.  It 
also  forms  the  substratum  underlying  a  large 
portion  of  the  town  of  Wexford. 

The  surface  stone  of  the  north  Island  of 
Arran,  in  Galwav  Bay,  is  entirely  of  this 
formation.    Flesh-coloured  quartz  in  large 


veins  permeate  the  granite  districts  of 
Armagh.  It  occurs  in  massive  rounded 
boulders  near  the  southern  coast  of  Kerry 
and  near  Kerry  Head,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Numerous  beautiful  specimens  of  quartz 
crystal  are  found  throughout  the  island, 
perfectly  transparent  and  occasionally  _  of 
various  hues,  according  to  the  colouring 
matter  they  have  imbibed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sandstone,  description  of— Fossil  Remains— its 
distribution  in  (lister,  Connauyht,  Leinster, 
and  Miinstcr. 

Next  to  limestone  (which  shall  form  the 
subject  of  our  next  chapter)  the  sandstones 
are  most  widely  distributed,  occupying  in  one 
form  or  another  almost  every  county  m  Ire- 
land, and  are,  therefore,   most  important 
considered  as  building  material.    They  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  groups,  the  old  red 
and  the  new  yellow  —  old  and  new  com- 
paratively when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  vastly  different  periods  of  Lheir  forma- 
tion ;  but  the  term  red  is  not  literally  cor- 
rect, because  this  tinge  prevails  but  in  few 
instances,  and  arises,  where  it  occurs,  from  a 
greater  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  permeating 
through  it  than  is  general  with  Irish  sand- 
stone.   Mr.  Griffith  considers  that  the  car- 
boniferous strata  of  the  County  Cork  should 
be  considered  a  third  formation.    As  this  is 
an  isolated  strata  and  does  not  occur  in  any 
other  of  the  Irish  counties,  it  may  be  better 
to  recognise  only  the  divisions  above  given. 
Conglomerate  is  sandstone  in  its  coarsest 
form,  and  consists  of  pebbles  of  different 
sizes    cemented   together  with  calcareous 
matter.  Where  the  clay  slate  joins  sandstone 
the  texture  of  both  becomes  modified,  and 
the  colours  and  peculiarities  of   each  are 
blended  together,  forming  the  material  which 
is  quarried  as  flags  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  . 

There  is  no  more  interesting  study  m  geolo- 
gical history  than  the  sandstone  formation— 
occasionally  preserving  the  impressions  of 
the  most  delicate  plants,  minute  msects, 
shells,  fossil  fish  ;  the  foot-prints  of  aquatic 
birds,  the  rippled  surface  left  on  the  sea- 
shore after  the  tide  has  receded,  and  the 
patter  of  the  rain  drop,  both  vertical  and 
oblique,  showing  the  point  of  the  wind  whence 
its  course  had  been  directed— all  these  per- 
fectly preserved  in  their  sharpest  outline — 
and  in  them  we  have  records  written  in  in- 
delible type  of  bygone  periods  and  ages  far 
removed  from  our  time,  yet  so  plain  as  to  be 
identical  with  what  is  within  our  reach  day 
after  day.  Limestone  offers  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  fossil  remains  in  its  numerous  pre- 
served shells,  &c.  ;  so  also  does  the  coal 
formation,  but  in  a  different  way,  in  the  flora 
of  past  ages,  reproduced  to  us  in  the  most 
marvellously  minute  manner,  but  in  no  other 
but  the  sandstone  formation  can  we  so  mani- 
festly recognise  the  power  of  the  Great 
Creator,  completely  and  perfectly  familiarized 
to  our  understanding.  ,  ., 

As  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  stone  is  very  general;  and, 
taking  the  provinces  and  counties  as  they 
occur  from  the  map,  we  will  commence  with 
Ulster.  ,  .  ^  . 

In  the  mountains  of  Donegal  it  exists  m 
considerable  quantity,  resting  upon  hme- 
stone,  and  overlaid  by  granite,  but  bemg 
near  their  summits,  it  is  in  an  inconvenient 
position  for  iise. 

In  Down,  on  the  sides  of  Strangford 
Lou'^h,  for  a  length  of  about  seven  miles,  it 
rises'  in  some  parts  350  feet,  capped  with 
green  stone  rising  150  feet  more ;  from  these 
quarries  the  celebrated  Scrabo  stone  is  ob- 
tained. . 

There  are  also  quarries  at  Kilwarlm,  near 
Moira,  where  flags  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions are  raised,  varying  in  colour  from  a 
light  grey  to  a  brownish  red  ;  but  the  quartose 
sandstone  of  Fermanagh  is  a  superior  stone, 
being  equal  in  durability  and  fineness  of 
grain  to  any  in  the  British  islands.  Green 
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sandstone,  coloured  by  some  metallic  oxide 
is  general  in  Derry,  and  sandstone  both  of  the 
old  and  new  formation  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  county,  and   surrounds   its  [ 
mountainous  districts,  stretching  thence  into  [ 
Tyrone. 

In  the  latter  coTinty  the  red  sandstone  j 
occupies  considerable  portions  of  its  southern 
and  eastern  districts,  and  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  Fermanagh  stone. 

In  Monaghan  it  is  found  all  over  the 
county,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  and  very 
beautiful  white  stone  on  j^art  of  Slieve  Beagh. 
which  is  extensively  quarried  as  being  suitable 
for  all  architectural  purposes. 

In  Antrim,  as  in  Derry,  a  green  sandstone 
is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 
It  also  occurs  near  Carrickfergus  and  Larne, 
the  underneath  strata  being  red  sandstone 
of  a  variety  of  degrees  of  fineness,  in  some 
places  approaching  to  conglomerate,  and  in 
others  of  remarkably  close  texture  ;  and  this 
formation  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  entire 
south-eastern  borders  of  the  county,  and  in 
detached  masses  along  the  eastern  coast. 

Armagh  is  more  celebrated  for  its  lime- 
stone ;  yet  there  is  a  beautifully  close-grained 
quarry  at  Grange,  where  sandstone  of  every 
variety  of  texture  can  be  obtained. 

In  Cavan  the  Slieve  Russel  mountain 
range,  forming  the  boundary  between  Ulster 
and  Connaught  is  occupied  principally  near 
their  summits  by  the  new  red  sandstone  for- 
mation, and  in  many  parts  it  forms  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  of  great  height,  producing 
scenery  of  the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
character.  The  summit  of  one  of  these 
mountains  is  entirely  composed  of  it,  forming 
a  large  table-land,  split  up  and  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  enormous  fissures. 

This  stone  is  not  as  extensively  developed 
in  the  province  of  Connaught  as  in  Ulster. 
In  Sligo  there  are  numerous  beds  of  a  yel- 
lowish sandstone,  and  it  is  discovered  in 
quantity  in  the  mountain  ranges.  In  Leitrim 
extensive  quarries,  and  of  a  very  fine  grain 
of  yellowish  white  colour,  are  worked  near 
the  summit  of  Glenfarm  Mountain  ;  there 
are  also  several  quarries  in  this  county. 

In  Roscommon  it  is  to  be  seen  in  isolated 
hills,  and  forms  the  long  range  of  Slieve 
Bawn,  the  summit  of  which  is  capped  by  irre- 
gular masses  of  it,  looking  like  huge  boulders. 
It  is  also  quarried  in  several  parts  of  this 
county  as  flags,  which,  from  the  evenness  of 
their  beds,  are  highly  valuable  as  local  ma- 
terial. Mayo  contains  many  valuable  quar- 
ries of  red  sandstone,  which  is  easily  wrought 
and  most  durable  stone. 

In  Leinster  there  exists  even  less  of  this 
material  in  than  Connaught.  In  Westmeath 
near  Moate  and  Ballymahon,  it  appears  in 
isolated  protuberant  masses.  In  Kildare  in 
a  few  of  the  hills,  as  Lyons  and  Grange  Hill. 
In  the  King's  County  the  Slieve  Bloom  Moun- 
tains are  surrounded  by  it,  and  in  these  quar- 
ries excellent  flags  are  raised  from  7  ft.  to 
8  ft.  square.  At  Old  Leighlin-bridge  in 
Carlow  there  are  the  well-known  quarries  of 
argillaceous  sandstone  flags  occupying  a  bed 
of  200  fset  in  thickness. 

Isolated  masses  of  sandstone  are  found  in 
Longford,  and  a  considerable  space  at  both 
sides  of  the  Shannon  is  occupied  by  it,  ex- 
tending into  the  adjoining  counties  of  Ros- 
common and  Leitrim.  It  occurs  in  Wexford 
in  greater  abundance  than  any  other  county 
in  Leinster,  a  great  portion  of  its  coast-line, 
forming  bold  and  abrupt  precipices,  is  formed 
by  it.  In  the  inner  haven  of  Wexford  it  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  deep  red  colour. 

In  Munster  the  entire  range  of  the  Roscrea 
and  Devil's  Bit  Mountains  in  Tipperary,  are 
sandstone  in  mass,  overlaid  by  conglomerate. 
So  also  are  the  Galtees.  The  lower  range  of 
Slieve-na-muck  produce  excellent  flags  of 
large  dimensions,  and  extensively  used  for 
local  purposes.  In  all  the  mountain  districts 
of  this  county  sandstone  in  great  variety  is 
obtainable ;  it  is  also  very  abundant  in 
Limerick,  forming  the  hills  of  Knockaderry, 
Ballingarry,  andlvilmeady,  and  the  mountains 
forming  the  boundary  line  between  this 
county  and  the  adjoining  one  of  Cork. 

Kerry  is  largely  supplied  with  sandstone  ; 


many  of  its  mountains  are  entirely  of  this 
formation,  and  eastward  on  the  coast  the  sea- 
clift's  are  exclusively  composed  of  it.  So  also 
are  the  range  of  mountains  which  separate 
Kenmare  from  Bantry  Bay. 

In  Cork  extensive  quarries  are  worked  near 
Bandou,  and  also  at  Innishannon  ;  and  it  is 
found  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
county,  but  particularly  along  the  coast-line. 
The  south-eastern  angle  of  Waterford  is 
entirely  composed  of  sandstone. 

Erhatum. — Note  to  Lnngli  Ncaph  in  Cliap.  I. : — "  Lough 
Beg  is  15  feet  lower";  tliis  sliould  liaTS  been  15  inches. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LIII. 

THE    MUNICIPAL   C  L  E  R  k's  LAMENT. 
(Air— rAc  Girl  I  left  behind  me.) 

I'm  oveipowered  witli  office  work; 

From  ten  till  two  I'm  worried. 
I  wish  I  had  been  shot  at  Cork, 

Than  hereon  Cork-hill  bui-ied  ! 
With  applicants  I'm  bored  to  death, 

Who  peevishly  remind  me; 
I  put  myself  quite  out  of  breath 

With  the  work  I've  left  behind  me  ! 

Long  office  hours  are  killing  me; 

I'm  dying  fast  by  inches  1 
Of  course  I  work  unwillingly. 

Because  the  shoe  it  pinches. 
My  salary  it  needs  a  rise; 

It  then  might  firmly  bind  me. 
To  use  my  hands  and  both  niy  eyes 

On  the  work  I've  left  beliind  me  ! 

Oh,  holy  Patrick,  hear  my  prayer; 

And  may  the  good  Saint  Bridget 
Botli  guide  and  guard  me  everywhere, 

From  labour,  pain,  and  fidget  1 
The  less  I  do,  the  more  I'm  paid ; 

In  life  they  '11  never  find  me — 
In  public  duty  spoiling  trade. 

On  the  work  I've  left  behind  me  ! 

Civis. 


ON  FIREPROOF  BUILDING.' 

PART  II. 
(Concluded  from  page  6.) 

The  ordinary  construction,  called  fireproof, 
consists  of  brick  arches  carried  on  iron 
beams,  which  generally  rest  on  iron  columns 
for  intermediate  support,  the  end  arches 
being  tied  by  iron  bars  to  prevent  out-thrust 
of  the  walls  ;  and  what  generally  happens 
when  a  fire  takes  place  is,  that  the  columns 
become  softened  or  split  by  a  dash  of  cold 
water  while  they  are  very  hot,  or  the  under 
side  of  the  girder — which  is  generally  exposed 
to  the  greatest  strtiins — is  weakened  by  heat 
or  split  by  sudden  cooling,  or  the  tie-rods 
lose  their  tensile  force  ;  the  floors  fall  in,  the 
walls  fall  out,  and  the  very  process  adopted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  building  greatly 
facilitates  its  total  destruction.  Of  the  two, 
a  common  timber  f^oor,  well  ceiled  under- 
neath, would  have  lasted  longer,  thereby 
giving  more  time  for  salvage,  and  could  not, 
at  the  worst,  have  done  or  suffered  more  than 
the  pseudo-fireproofing ;  but  still  something 
can  and  must  be  done  to  protect  the  iron- 
work, as  by  its  means  alone  can  the  sort  of 
structure,  which  is  requii'ed  for  the  business, 
be  erected  with  the  necessary  stability. 

In  designing  such  a  building,  the  architect 
should  first  ascertain  tlie  smallest  area  that 
he  can  be  allowed  to  use  as  the  unit  of  con- 
struction ;  he  should  subdivide  by  internal 
partition  walls  as  far  as  he  will  be  allowed  to 
do  so ;  and,  having  thus  arrived  at  the  floor 
areas  of  which  the  intended  building  is  to 
be  composed,  and  finding  that  the  spaces 
over  which  he  has  to  carry  his  floors  render 
it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  the  construc- 
tive facilities  afforded  by  iron,  he  must  set 
himself  to  work  deliberately  to  contrive  such 
a  mode  of  using  it  as  will  protect  the  iron 
from  the  effects  of  fire.  If  columns  are  re- 
quired for  intermediate  support,  I  think  they 
might  be  of  iron,  of  somewhat  larger  diameter 

•  By  Mr.  James  H.  Owen,  JI.A.  Read  at  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland,  Uecember  IStli,  1873. 
For  Part  I.  see  Irish  Builder,  vol.  xiv.  (1872;  page  304. 


than  usual,  and  the  interiors  filled  solidly 
with  cement  concrete  carefully  packed  and 
rammed — the  idea  being  that  the  cement 
should  form  an  interior  column  capable  of 
sustaining  the  load  in  the  event  of  the  iron 
failing  ;  or  of  +  -shaped  iron  with  a  coating 
of  brick  in  cement ;  or,  best  of  all,  a  simple 
shaft  with  cap  and  base  constructed  of  bricks 
laid  in  fine  Portland  cement  as  nearly  skin  to 
skin  as  possil)le  :  these  would  be  not  very 
sightly,  but  that  is  of  very  slight  importance 
when  the  enormous  damage  to  be  overcome 
is  considered.  But  as  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  make  anything  uglier  than  it  need  be,  I 
should  recommend  a  shaft  square  on  plan, 
with  edges  chamfered,  and  stopped  at  top 
and  bottom  :  this  would  have  the  appearance 
of  a  clumsy  timber  post,  but  a  series  of  them 
would  not  look  amiss.  Then  as  regards  the 
floor  itself — in  which  I  include  not  the  sur- 
face only,  but  the  whole  mass  from  floor  to 
ceiling  wliich  separates  the  two  storeys, — 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  support  an  area,  say 
15  ft.  or  '20  ft.  square,  and  at  the  same  time 
present  to  the  action  of  fire  a  surface,  above 
and  beneath,  which  shall  be  absolutely  unin- 
flammable, and  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  alteration  of  dimensions  or  strength  by 
the  action  of  fire,  nor  be  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  wet.  I  believe  these  objects  would 
all  be  attained,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  the 
construction  which  I  have  sketched,  which 


consists  of  a  beam  of  rolled  iron  resting  on  a 
cushion  of  brickwork  not  less  than  3  ii:.  over 
the  finished  top  of  the  pillar.  When  the 
beam  is  set  it  should  be  painted  and  well 
sanded  all  round  ;  then  a  platform  or  centre- 
ing should  be  erected  of  the  exact  forin  of 
the  intended  under-surface  of  the  ceiling 
when  finished  ;  over  this  tiles  of  any  pattern 
that  may  be  approved  should  be  laid,  face 
downwards,  tilling  up  the  whole  surface  the 
remaining  space  should  then  be  filled  in  to 
the  level  necessary  for  laying  the  floor  tiles 
with  a  concrete  prepared  of  Portland  cement, 
sharp  silicious  sand,  and  broken  bricks  and 
potsherds,  or  broken  granite  or  sandstone, 
carefully  excluding  all  calcareous  stone, 
gravel,  "or  sand.  The  upper  surface  should 
be  properly  levelled  and  floated,  and  a  course 
of  flooring"  tiles  laid  and  grouted  with  cement 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  supports  of  the 
centreing  should  be  suffered  to  remain  as 
long  as  possible,  and  it  would  be  advisable 
in  all  cases  to  finish  each  floor  complete  pari 
linssu  with  the  walls,  letting  the  cement  con- 
crete which  forms  the  floors  rest  solidly  for 
some  inches  in  and  on  the  outer  walls. 

There  are,  I  confess,  doubtful,  or  rather 
unsettled,  points  about  this  construction, 
viz. — 1st.  The  proportion  of  the  load  to  be 
supported  by  the  iron  girders,  and  conse- 
quently what  the  proportions  and  sectional 
area  of  them  should  be.  2ud.  The  transverse 
strength  of  beams  or  slabs  of  cement  concrete ; 
no  experiments  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
have  yet  been  made  to  determine  this.  3rd. 
Whether  the  tiles  forming  the  under  coating 
would  not  be  detached  by  fire  or  water  sud- 
denly dashed  against  them  when  hot.  I 
would  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of 
these  points.  First,  as  to  the  basis  of  calcu- 
lation of  the  load  to  be  borne,  or  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  by  the  iron.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  from  the  nature  of  cement 
concrete,  it  differs  from  a  floor  formed  either 
of  beams  and  joists  or  of  a  brick  arch,  iuas- 
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much  as  it  resembles  a  slab  of  stone  ;  and  in 
tbat  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  a 
load  and  self-supporting,  within  moderate 
dimensions,  wo  can  readily  conceive  a  square 
slab  of  concrete  to  be  independent  of  support 
except  on  two  sides  of  it.  And  here  comes 
in  the  second  doubtful  point.  If  we  had  the 
strength  of  a  slab  of  concrete  stone  as  well 
known  as  that  of  a  slab  of  granite  or  lime- 
stone, we  should  know  exactly  that,  with  a 
certain  thickness,  we  could  use  it  with  safety 
for  a  certain  projection  beyond  the  support- 
ing wall.  To  take  an  example  :  no  architect 
would  hesitate  to  fix  a  landing  of  granite 
projecting  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  supporting  wall 
and  6  in.  thick,  or  to  cover  a  space  9  ft.  be- 
tween the  walls  by  slabs  of  granite  6  in. 
thick  ;  in  either  case  it  would  be  recognised 
that  iron  beams  under  the  joints  would  have 
nothing  to  do — would  be  superfluous.  We 
have  not  that  experience  as  regards  slabs  of 
concrete  ;  we  do  not  know  how  far  they  are 
to  be  trusted,  and  therefore  I  recommend  the 
employment  of  iron  in  conjunction. 

The  only  experiments,  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge,  which  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  are  those  of  M.  Vicat  and  one  made 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  M.  Vicat 
made  a  beam  of  hydraulic  lime  and  granitic 
sand,  as  sketch,  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : — 

W 


•03c 

Experiment  No.  7. 

c.  foot. 
L  0-03  =  -098427 

c  inch. 

D  0-025  =  -98427 

inch. 

B  0-04  =  1-5748 

kil.  cwt. 

TT  32-00  =  -62096 
Experiment  No.  8. 

kil. 

47-00  =  -92515 


Applying  the  general  formula  W  =z  c  , 

find  the  value  of  c  to  be,  in  No.  7,  -16  cwt., 
and  in  No.  8,  -235  cwt.  These  results  are 
very  low  as  comj)ared  with  the  value  of  c  for 
other  materials  ;  as,  for  instance,  3  for  Riga 
fir,  4  for  red  pine,  18  for  cast  iron,  &c.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  exceedingly 
small  dimensions  operated  on  were  very  un- 
favourable for  an  experiment  of  the  kind  on 
such  a  material. 

The  experiment  made  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  was  somewhat  similar.  The 
beam  was  of  pure  Portland  cement,  14  in. 
long,  4  in.  X  4  in.,  and  it  bore  1,580  lbs. 
Adopting  the  same  formula,  this  gives  a 
value  of  1-174  cwt.  for  e,  or  rather  more  than 
one-half  the  value  for  Riga  fir.  But  as  Port- 
land cement  loses  its  strength  very  materially 
by  admixture  with  sand,  we  must  reduce  the 
constant  very  materially  for  this  reduction  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
easier  or  more  natural  than  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  Portland  beam  by  giving  it  a 
curved  form  underneath  ;  and  for  the  same 
reasons  that  we  make  a  beam  of  iron  of  a 
parabolic  form  in  order  to  collect  the  mate- 
rials exactly  into  the  place  where  they  will 
produce  the  maximum  of  effect,  so  we  should 
give  the  beam  of  Portland  cement  an  arch 
form  of  the  same  shape  underneath  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  this  expedient  would 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  sti-ength  caused  by 
adding  sand  and  gravel  to  the  cement — or, 
in  other  words,  of  using  concrete  in  place  of 
pure  cement. 

One  other  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is, 
that  in  all  cases  of  using  cement  concrete  for 
covering  over  spaces  the  value  of  becomes 
extended.  In  an  ordinary  beam  we  have  B 
only  a  few  inches,  and  bearing  the  weight  of 
an  average  of  10  ft.  of  floor.  In  the  exhibi- 
tion experiment  the  weight  amounted  to 
nearly  4^  cwt.  per  foot  superficial  of  floor  ; 
and  as  the  extreme  weight  for  warehouses 


and  factories  is  only  reckoned  at  2,^  cwt.  per 
superficial  foot,  there  was  evidently  great 
excess  of  strength,  considering  the  propor- 
tion of  4  in.  of  breadth  to  10  ft. 

I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  tliis  subject,  or 
you  will  fancy  I  can  never  get  down  from  my 
hobby.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  will  try  really  testing 
experiments  on  concrete  in  this  sort  of  appli- 
cation, and  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession.  I  feel  rather  confident  that 
the  result  wiU  be  that  floors  and  ceilings 
combined  can  be  constructed  of  concrete, 
which  shall  rival  any  other  form  of  material 
as  regards  price,  strength,  and  economy  of 
space. 

I  think  it  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  as  i 
to  precaution  which  may  be  used  in  lessening 
the  tendency  to  catch  fire  in  buildings  which 
are  not  in  their  nature  actually  non-inflam- 
mable or  intended  to  be  so.  Wherever 
timbers  are  exposed,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
cover  them  with  a  coating  of  common  white- 
wash, which  acts  doubly  as  a  preservative, 
both  by  excluding  air  from  the  timber,  and 
from  its  non-conducting  power.  This  will, 
of  course,  be  of  no  use  when  a  fire  has  once 
been  kindled  and  got  to  a  head ;  but  in  case 
of  fire,  seconds  of  delay  in  kindling  it  or 
communicating  it  are  of  vital  importance. 
In  many  a  workshop  or  factory,  if  the  floors 
and  roof  timbers  were  kept  well  whitewashed 
the  risk  would  be  much  diminished.  Special 
precaution  should  be  taken  about  the  floors 
and  fireplaces  :  there  is  frequently  great 
carelessness  in  trimming  joists  and  fixing 
grounds  for  skirting,  &c.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  always  to  skirt  chimney  breasts  in 
cement  or  plaster,  and  to  fill  in  the  place 
under  the  hearthstone  with  cement  concrete. 
Ceilings,  again,  should  be  formed  with  much 
stronger  laths  and  better  nailed  ;  and  if  about 
2  in.  of  rough  mortar,  the  coarser  the  better, 
is  laid  over  the  laths  between  the  joists,  it 
will  be  found  vei-y  difficult  to  set  fire  to  them 
• — they  would  resist  for  a  considerable  time 
even  a  fierce  fire  underneath.  Again,  all 
rooms  should  have  a  good  height,  otherwise 
the  constant  operation  of  gas  lights  is  to 
prepare  the  timber  of  the  ceilings  for  com- 
bustion on  the  most  rapid  scale,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  once  given.  As  regards  all  stoves, 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  being 
so  arranged  as  to  avoid  all  risk  arising  from 
the  bent  of  the  stove  itself,  its  flue  pipe,  or 
its  ash-pan  ;  no  stove  should  be  considered 
safe  the  flue-pipe  of  which  cannot  be  heated 
to  redness  with  perfect  safety  to  the  building. 
But  in  all  ordinary  buildings  the  most  impor- 
tant point  to  attend  to  is  the  staircase  :  it 
should  be,  if  circumstances  will  admit,  closed 
at  top  and  bottom,  cut  off'  from  the  passages 
leading  into  the  rooms,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  it  it  is  very  desirable  to  lath  the 
soffits  with  extra  strong  laths,  and  filled  in 
from  the  upper  side  with  concrete,  so  that 
all  the  space  at  the  back  of  the  riser  and 
under  the  tread  shall  be  a  solid  mass  of  non- 
inflammable  material.  Such  a  staircase  will 
probably  stand  and  bear  the  weight  of  persons 
ascending  and  descending  under  circumstan- 
ces where  an  iron  or  stone  staircase  would  be 
deetroyed  or  useless. 

Finally,  every  building  should  be  furnished 
with  some  one  or  other  of  the  excellent  means 
now  available,  at  very  little  expense,  for  imme- 
diately attacking  an  incipient  fire — such  as  the 
Hydropult  and  the  Fire-Extinguisher ;  the 
Extinotear  and  the  Fire-Annihilator  are  little 
better  than  scientific  toys,  and  the  ordinary 
appliances  of  firemains  and  hose  in  a  house  or 
building  utterly  useless — nothing  but  waste 
of  money, — they  are  things  that  from  the 
nature  of  them  can  never  be  proved,  no  one 
can  be  practised  or  exercised  in  the  using  of 
them,  and  would  be,  in  the  event  of  a  fire  in 
the  buildiihg,  the  last  thing  that  would  be  got 
to  work. 

I  feel  that  in  what  I  have  read  to  you  I 
have  conveyed  very  little  positive  informa- 
tion, in  which  I  think  I  have  truly  repre- 
sented the  state  of  the  subject  in  the  minds 
of  those  whose  attention  has  been  most  drawn 
to  it.  I  have  endeavoured  rather  so  to  treat 
it  as  to  lead  you  to  think  it  over,  and  to  think 


about  it  on  right  principles,  and  to  do  what- 
ever )  )u  do  witli  some  better  reason  for  doing 
it  than  the  very  common  one,  that  it  has  been 
so  done  before.  In  absolute  darkness  it  is  the 
safest  course  to  stick  close  to  and  follow  your 
Icader,  but  when  there  is  any  light  it  is  best 
to  use  your  own  eyes,  and  he  will  bo  the  most 
successful  man  in  every  walk  of  life  who 
oftenest  asks  himself  for  a  reason  for  any 
course  he  ma  y  be  pursuing. 


THE  KILKENNY  AND  DUBLIN 
WATERS. 

It  has  been  proverbially  remarked,  in  relation 
to  Kilkenny,  that  it  boasts  of  "  tire  without 
smoke,  water  without  mud,  and  streets  paved 
with  marble."  The  Marble  City  certainly 
possesses  coal  that  emits  very  little  smoke, 
and  has  large  beds  of  valuable  marble,  even 
if  the  streets  are  not  literally  paved  with  that 
valuable  limestone ;  but  in  respect  to  its 
water  being  minus  mud,  we  fear  the  adage 
does  not  hold  true. 

Dr.  Cameron,  the  City  Analyst,  has  lately 
been  testing  the  drinking  water  of  this  famed 
inland  city,  and  the  result  of  his  analysis  is 
in  nowise  encouraging  to  "the  Boys  of 
Kilkenny,"  or  its  maids  or  matrons.  He 
says : — 

I  have  examined  20  specimens  of  water  used  in 
the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  sulimitted  to  nie  for  that 
|)iirpose  by  the  Corporation,  and  tiie  fcdlowintt  are 
tlie  results  at  wliich  I  have  arrived  : — Numbers  4, 
5,  6,  15,  16,  and  17  are  quite  free  from  sewage 
pollution  ;  hut  some  of  them  are  rather  hard  and 
contain  much  sul|)liate  of  lime.  The  best  is  number 
17,  which  includes  only  22  grains  of  solids  and  8 
lirains  of  sulphate  of  lime  )ier  gallon.  Number  4  is 
very  hard,  and  contains  72^  grains  of  solid  matters, 
and  3!)  grains  nf  sulphate  of  lime  per  gallon.  No9. 
7,  18,  and  19  are  nearly  as  pure  as  the  foregoing  ; 
but  they  contain  much  sulphate  of  lime.  All  the 
other  specimens  contain  the  products  of  the  decay 
of  animal  nialter.  Numliers  8  and  8  are  the  most 
impure  samfdes  amon'ist  the  20  sulnnitted  tome, 
li  would  li"  desirable  to  discon I iinie  the  use  of  t hese 
impure  waters.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  out  of 
the  20  specimens  there  is  only  one  which  can  be 
regarded  as  at  all  fit  for  supplying  a  large  town; 
for,  aUhou_:h  the  majority  of  the  waters  are  free 
from  sewaue  pollution,  they  are  quite  too  hard  to  be 
used  for  cuoking  and  washing.  Those  that  contain 
the  lar'^er  [)roporti(jns  of  sulphate  of  lime  are  not 
suitable  for  persons  whose  digestive  organs  are  weak 
or  easily  affected." 

The  names  and  localities  of  the  wells, 
pumps,  and  other  sources  of  the  supply  are 
given,  with  the  quantities  of  solid  matters, 
iticliiding  sulphate  of  lime,  ammonia,  organic 
nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  and  nitrous  acid.  We 
have  a  kind  of  veneration  for  our  old  im- 
memorial wells  and  pumps,  many  of  which 
have  historic  associations  ;  but  in  these  days 
of  main  drainage  and  sewage  schemes — 
rendered  necessary  by  the  existence  of  thick- 
matted  populations,  and  the  consequent 
nuisances  that  must  be  rapidly  removed,  in 
the  interests  of  public  health — our  venera- 
tion must  give  way  to  duty.  In  large  cities 
and  towns  the  sources  of  the  sitpply  of  our 
wells  and  pumps  are  poisoned  by  the  filtra- 
tion of  sewage  and  other  equally  noxious 
agents ;  therefore  their  disuse  in  several 
districts  becomes  a  necessity. 

Here  in  Dublin  many  of  our  famous  wells 
of  the  last  century  have  disappeared  by  the 
growth  of  the  city,  being  covered  m  long 
since.  To  many  of  them  were  attributed 
medicinal  qualities,  being  mineral  and  pur- 
gative, and  their  waters  were  copiously  drank 
for  the  cure  of  divers  diseases.  If  some  of 
these  wells  were  uncovered  now,  they  would 
be  found  dry ;  while  others  would  be  found 
to  contain  water  indeed,  about  whose  pur- 
gative qualities  there  could  not  be  the  least 
doubt.  The  majority  of  the  wells  and  pumps 
of  Kilkenny  must  follow  in  the  wake  of  our 
metropolitan  ones.  What  is  unsafe  to  use, 
is  a  public  danger  ;  and  if  there  be  one  thing 
more  than  another  which  needs  to  be  pure 
for  both  aiiim;il  and  human  use,  it  is  water. 
Water,  as  the  poet  Pindar  said  long  centuries 
ago,  is  the  best  gift  of  heaven.  Who  wUl 
ever  live  to  gainsay  him  ? 
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THE  PKESIDENT'S  ADDKESS  * 


My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — It  is 
my  pleasing  duty,  on  behalf  of  the  Eoyal 
fr.stitnte,  to  convey  to  you  its  hearty  welcome, 
and  to  express  to  you  'its  warmest  thanks  for 
the  honour  you  liave  done  it  by  visiting  it 
to-night.    The  presence  of  so  numerous  and 
distinguished  a  body  of  visitors  is  most  grati- 
fying and  cheering.    We  see  in  it  a  proof 
that  you  take  an  interest  in  our  pursuits, 
that  om-  work  is  appreciated,  that  our  efforts 
meet  with  vour  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy.   Without  this  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  public,  the 
art  element  in  architecture— that  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  mere  building — which  adds 
grace  and  beauty  to  utility— must  languish 
and  decay.    As  long  as  the  land  is  inhabited, 
and  men  have  need  for  shelter  for  them- 
selves, their  goods,  and  their  cattle,  buildings 
must  be  erected  and  the  builder's  trade  must 
be  practised  ;  but  architecture  will  not,  begin 
to  exist  until  the  more  natural  wants  and 
necessities  have  been  modified  by  culture 
and  refinement.    It  must  be  confessed  that 
public  opinion  in  Ireland  is  still  lingering,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  rudimentary  stage,  and 
that  there  are  not  a  few  persons  who  confer 
the  title  of  "  Architect"  on  every  artizan  who 
is  not  actually  himself  working  at  day  wages 
under  a  master.    This  may  perhaps  also  be 
attributed  to  the  national  taste  for  confer- 
ring titles  of  honour,  just  as  Ensign  Brown 
or   Lieutenant  Smith   become  Captain  or 
Colonel  by  popular  brevet ;  but  there  is  also 
in  it  an  unmistakeable  want  of  that  education 
of  the  taste  and  understanding  which  reveals 
that  there  is  more  in  "  Architecture  "  than 
mere  building,  however  sound  and  honest. 

Our  profession,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  demand  and 
supply.     What  the  public  want,  that  will  • 
always  be  supplied.     Improved  churches—  j 
better  arranged  and  more  tasteful  houses —  ' 
more  ornate  and  spacious  shops— more  com- 
modious theatres— all  these,  if  there  be  a 
demand  for  them,  busy  hands  and  busy  brams  1 
will  be  ready  to  produce  ;  and  it  will  not  un- 
f  requently  happen  that  the  supply  will  stimu-  , 
late  and  extend  the  demand— tasteful  archi-  ^ 
tecture  has  a  reproductive  element  in  it :  one 
handsome  and  well-appointed  country  house 
will  seldom  remain  long  the  solitary  specimen 
in  its  neighbourhood  ;  one  good  new  building 
in  a  street  exaggerates  the  meanness  of  its 
shabby  old  neighbours  ;  but  we  cannot  do 
without    an    appreciating    and  employing 
public.    The  young  enthusiast  may  employ 
himself  in   elaborating   designs,  sketches, 
studies,  and  what  not;  but  the  necessity  of 
living  will  soon  bring  him  to  the  production 
of  what  the  public  want  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for.   He  may  do  something,  and  in  some 
rare  case  a  great  deal,  to  educate  the  public  ; 
but  their  wants,  and  wishes,  and  tastes  must 
always  be  the  measure  of  the  architecture  of 
the  day. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Architecture  ? 
What  chance  is  there  of  a  distinctly  national 
style  being  produced  among  us  ?  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  just 
as  all  the  old  distinctions  of  national  costume 
are  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  influences 
of  easier  intercommunication,  and  as  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  difiicult  daily  to  dis- 
tinguish by  their  appearance  the  nationality 
of  persons  of  the  educated  classes,  so  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  architecture 
of  the  nations  which  are  most  advanced  in 
modern  civilization  will  become  more  and 
more  minute  and  evanescent ;  local  colouring 
will  disappear,  and  nationality  of  character 
■will  to  a  great  extent  merge  in  one  universal 
modern  style,  which  will  have  for  its_  basis 
the  adaptation  of  each  structure  to  its  in- 
tended use,  with  such  ornamentation  super- 
added as  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the 
structure  may  suggest,  borrowing  ideas  both 
of  construction  and  ornamentation  from  the 
past,  using  freely  what  has  been  done  before, 
but  never  slavishly  following  arbitrary  and 
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empirical  laws  in  anything.    This,  I  feel 
convinced,  is  the  tendency  of  the  architecture 
of  the  future  ;  and  as  it  is  undoubtedly  in  a 
right  direction,  it  gives  great  promise  of 
leading  to  right  conclusions.    It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  this  altogether  excludes  the  idea 
of  originality,— that  if  we  are  alwaye  to  go  on 
borrowing  from  the  past,  there  exists  for  the 
future  only  a  bald  repetition  of  familiar  forms 
and  used-up  ideas.    But  such  use  of  old  ma- 
terials is  inevitable  in  every  mental  pursuit 
which  has  attained  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment.   Give  the  architect  a  differently  con- 
stituted order  of  human  beings  to  lodge,  or 
dilierent  climatic  influences  to  counteract, 
or  materials  to  use  of  a  nature  diflerent  from 
any  that  have  been  before  employed,  and  it 
becomes  his  duty  to  be  original — to  invent 
means  and  appliances  for  meeting  the  new 
wants   which'  are   presented   to  him,  and 
counteracting  the    new    and   strange  iir- 
fluences,  and  to  originate,  after  due  analysis 
and  experiment,  the  best  and  most  efficient 
mode  of  using  his  new  materials;  bnl  as  long 
as  he  has  to  work  out  the  same  old  problems, 
with  the  same  old  data  as  all  his  predecessors 
have  been  engaged  upon,  he  must  be  satisfied 
to  work  under  the  same  old  laws,  the  truth 
of  which  has  been  established  by  the  experi- 
ence of  ages,  and  to  seek  for  the  credit  of 
originality  only  in  the  right  and  just  appli- 
cation of  them.    All  other  originality  is  the 
originality  of  conceit  and  ignorance,  which, 
wilfully  leaving  the  beaten  paths,  and  striking 
out  ways  for  itself,  too  often  ends  in  quag- 
mires and  culs-de-sac,  to  the  loss  and  discredit 
of  the  rash  originator.    At  the  existing  stage 
of  the  history  of  the  art  the  only  possible 
originality  is  to  be  found  in  the  happy  adap- 
tation of  old  ideas  to  modern  uses  ;  in  study- 
ing the  work  which  we  Icive  to  do  in  the  same 
spirit  which  moved  the  excellent  and  honest 
architects  of  old,  we  shall  perhaps  succeed  in 
producing  such  results  as  they  would  have 
attained,  with  the  same  objects  to  be  aimed 
at  and  materials  to  be  used — wc  shall  imitate 
without  copying. 

We  arc  indebted  to-night  for  our  place  of 
meeting  to  the  graceful  kindness  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian Academy,  which  it  were  ungrateful  of 
us  to  pass  over  without  public  acknowledg- 
ment, and  the  more  so  as  it  has  enabled  us 
1  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  Excellencies'  j 

attendance  at  this  meeting,  to  countenance 
1  by  your  presence  the  eflbrts  of  Irish  archi-  I 
I  tects,  as  they  are  exhibited  on  the  walls  of 
these  galleries.    They  are  poor  and  humble 
1  enough,  probal)ly,  in  comparison  with  similar 
exhibitions  in  the  great  centres  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  ;  but,  as  compared  with 
the  position  and  population  of  Ireland,  they 
I  cannot  but  be  considered  as  shewing  satis- 
!  factory  progress  and  tendencies  in  a  right 
direction,  which  time,  and  the  improvements 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  country  which 
are  undoubtedly  taking  place,  will  hereafter 
confirm  and  develop. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  is  indebted 
for  their  lodging  in  these  very  suitable  and 
convenient  apartments  to  the  love  of  art  and 
the  liberality  of  one  of  my  predecessors  in 
office,  Francis  Johnston,  who  was  architect 
to  the  Board  of  Works  down  to  about  the 
year  1830.*  However  much  I  or  any  of  his 
probable  successors  in  the  future  may  be 
tempted,  by  possession  of  the  same  feelings 
to  imitate  his  action  in  this  respect,  there  is 
very  little  probability  of  his  ever  being  able 
to  yield  to  the  weakness,  by  providing  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  with  a  suitable 
habitation,  or  to  contribute  to  the  art-educa- 
tion of  the  country  in  any  appreciable  degree. 
The  works  that  he  is  chietiy  engaged  upon 
are  of  a  strictly  utilitarian  character,  and 
must  bear  that  character  impressed  upon 
their  exteriors.  I  have  sometimes  experi- 
enced a  feeling  sonie^-hat  analogous  to  that 
of  Hans  Andersen's  Ugly  Duckling,  as  if  I 
were  cut  oft'  by  the  sphere  of  my  duties  from 
all  the  beauty  and  grace  which  is  open  to  my 


more  fortunate  compeers,  who  are  not  limited, 
as  I  am,  in  the  range  of  their  works  ;  but  I 
have  consoled  myself  by  the  reflection  that 
ornament  is  not  always  beautiful,  —  nay, 
sometimes  that  attempts  at  ornamentation 
only  produce  deformity;  that  simplicity _ is 
not  always  or  necessarily  mean ;  that  plain- 
ness and  ugliness  are  not,  rightly  considered, 
synonymous  terms  ;  and  that  there  is  room, 
even  for  the  Architect  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  by  studying  how  to  do 
common  things  well  and  honestly. 

The  great  topic  of  the  day,  as  far  as  our 
profession  is  concerned,  is  the  necessity  of 
adapting  all  our  works,  whether  public  or 
private   buildings,    whether   single    or  in 
groups,  to  the  rules  and  requirements  of 
sanitary  science.    I  am  not  going  to  dweU  in 
this  address  on  the  subjects  which  it  took 
our  talented  townsman.  Professor  Cameron, 
a  course  of  lectures  only  to  touch  upon  very 
recently.   I  merely  call  attention  to  it  to  sug- 
gest the  caution,  that,  while  it  must  not  be 
ignored  altogether,  it  must  not  be  treated 
partially  or  one-sidedly,  or  suffered  to  engross 
our  whole  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
considerations  which  are  of  equal  importance, 
and  above  all  to  maintain  strict  moderation, 
and  avoid  extremes.    I  may  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  water — that  element  of  our  daily  food 
on  the  supply  of  which,  in  a  pure  and  whole- 
some state,  we  are  so  dependent  for  healthy, 
vigorous  life — is  not  to  be  found  in  a  state 
of  absolute  purity  in  nature  ;  it  is  only  with 
considerable  difticulty  that  the  chemist  can 
procure  it  in  that  state  for  his  experiments. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  a  water  whicli  is  of 
admirable  quality  for  all  the  uses  of  man, 
reveals  an  amount  of  admixture  of  foreign 
matters  that  is  quite  startling  until  the  test 
of  experience  is  applied  to  the  analysis,  to 
determine  whether  the  admixture  is  such  as 
to  afford  wholesome  food  or  deadly  poison. 
In  like   manner   we  must  carefully  avoid 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
appearances — of  permitting  scientific  facts 
to   divert   us   from  following  the  results 
of  experience.    It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
prolonged  breathing  of  the  same  air  is  preju- 
dicial to  health,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to   establish  a  thorough 
draught  through  every  room  to  make  it  habi- 
table.   We  must  dilute  our  science  with  a 
lar^e  measure  of  common  sense,  if  we  are  to 
get'^out  of  it  all  the  benefit  which  it  is  capable 
of  affording  us,  and,  without  doubting  or 
discrediting  the  results  of  scientific  enquiry, 
use  them  in  the  true  scientific  spirit— not 
1  blindly  or  rashly,  but  definitely,— with  careful 
1  relation  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  giving 
all  the  circumstances  of  each  case  their  full 
weight  and  consideration. 

I  will  not  trespass  longer  on  your  attention 
to-night.  Our  works,  however  interesting 
when  completed,  afford  but  a  dull,  uninte- 
resting subject  for  discussion.  I  will  only 
again  thank  you  for  honouring  us  by  your 
presence,  and  wish  you  all  a  happy  new  year. 


•  Francis  Johnston  Uicd  on  the  14tli  of  March,  18'i9,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  hite  William  Hurray  "s  '  Aicliitect 
and  Inspector  of  Civil  Buildings"  at  the  B  ard  of  W  orUs.— 
El).  I.  li. 


SHORT 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  FORTHCOMING 
ARCHITECTURAL  DICTIONARY. 

Builder,  s.  An  undertaker,  a  contractor, 
house  agent,  valuator,  civil  engineer,  archi- 
tect, or  a  general  factotum  in  building  or 
jobbing  matters. 

Building,  s.  The  craft  of  construction  in 
any  or  all  kinds  of  materials  ;  an  edifice  of 
stone,  brick,  road  mud,  rubbish,  and  miscel- 
laneous dchris  of  old  or  new  structures  raised 
on  good  or  btid  foundations,  irrespective  of 
drainage,  ventilation,  or  health. 

1     Drawings,  «.   Draughts,  plans,  sketches, 

'  uncoloured  or  highly  coloured ;  a  represen- 
tation of  the  appearance  or  figures  of  objects 
as  they  ought  to  appear  when  embodied  in 

j  stone,  brick,  wood,  or  plaster,  but  which  they 

I  seldom  do. 

Engineer,  .s-.  (civil).  A  delineator  or  con- 
structor, or  overseer  of  his  own  or  other 

I  people's  work ;  one  who  generally  sneers  at 
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the  pretensions  of  architects,  although  in- 
debted to  them  for  his  existence  and  j^racticc. 
Civil  engineers  are  often  very  uncivil^  to 
brother  professionals,  and  generally  view 
beauty,  harmony,  and  proportion  as  an  im- 
pediment to  their  industry  and  progress. 

Foreman,  s.  (building).  A  walking,  working, 
or  overseeing  representative  of  workmen  iu 
a  building  or  workshop  ;  a  driver  or  boss  ;  a 
head  slusher  ;  a  setter-out  of  work  for  others ; 
one  who  speaks  in  his  master's  name,  and 
"  sacks  "  whenever  his  master  thinks  it  un- 
desirable to  do  so  himself.  There  are  many 
of  the  genus  foreman,  some  of  whom  are  very 
clever,  and  others  too  clever  by  half.  (See 
Blogg's  "  Autobiography,  or  Recollections  of 
Fifty  Years  of  Building  Life.") 

Gargoyle,  A  spouter  ;  an  ogee  or  ghoul 
in  stone,  cement,  or  terra-cotta ;  the  orna- 
mental mouthpiece  of  a  gutter,  frequently 
representing  a  human  figure,  or  the  face  of  a 
client  by  whom  an  architect  was  treated 
shabbily. 

Hands,  s.  A  number  of  workmen,  mechanics, 
or  labourers,  engaged  or  disengaged,  on  strike 
or  locked  out. 

Indian  Ink,  s.  A  substance  supposed  to  be 
made  of  lampblack  and  animal  glue,  and  for- 
merly brought  in  large  quantities  from  China. 
Indian  ink  is  much  used  by  architects  and 
others  for  water  colour.  London  ink  would 
be  its  proper  name,  and  soot  and  size  its 
composition.  Even  this  compound  is  adulte- 
rated with  suspicious  and  most  dangerous 
substances  betimes. 

Joiner,  s.  A  gentleman  carpenter,  a  maker 
and  joiner  of  house  trimmings  and  finishings 
in  wood.  Cabinetmakers  are  joiners,  but  not 
carpenters.  A  gluer-up  of  pieces  of  wood, 
or  welder  of  metals  ;  a  vamper  and  veneerer  ; 
a  chiseller  ;  a  chip ;  one  who  joins  a  trade 
society ;  a  fancy  hand  ;  a  fixer.  Carpenter 
and  joiner  in  Ireland  are  synonymous  terms; 
in  England  the  former  is  the  "rough"  and 
the  latter  the  skilful  gentleman. 

Kitchen,  .5.  The  room  appropriated  in  a 
house  by  architects  for  cooking  purposes, 
sometimes  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  house 
and  of  late  years  at  the  top.  Kitchens  are 
flagged,  tiled,  or  of  boards  laid  upon  joists 
resting  on  dwarf  walls  or  offsets,  with  foul 
drains  underneath.  Kitchens  are  generally 
the  worst  constructed  portions  of  a  dwelling, 
and  they  have  often  to  serve  as  bed-rooms 
for  the  servant  maids.  Kitchens,  though 
intended  for  cooking  purposes,  are  equally 
applicable  for  killing  purposes.  (See  Blogg's 
"  Seven  Scamps  of  Architecture,"  first  and 
suppressed  edition.) 

Kitchen  Rat,  s.  [i.e.,  sewer  rat).  A  gnawing 
quadruped  of  the  genus  mus,  a  hybrid  or  cross 
between  the  water  and  the  land  rat.  It  is 
the  fruitful  cause  of  sewer  gas  escaping  into 
houses  and  suifocating  both  old  and  young  iu 
their  beds,  Some,  who  it  is  foolishly  believed 
have  died  through  the  "  visitation  of  God," 
owe  their  deaths  to  the  presence  of  kitchen 
rats,  bad  architects,  and  worse  builders. 

Land,  s.  The  earth  or  soil  whereon  a  build- 
ing is  erected ;  the  site,  the  foundation  or 
space  occupied  by  a  house  ;  the  disused  or 
filled-up  shoot  where  rubbish  is  shot ;  the 
"  eligible  "  piece  of  freehold  estate  reclaimed 
from  the  marshes  or  through  the  embankment 
of  a  river  or  the  sea  ;  an  artificial  estate,  such 
as  Mud  Island.  Slob  lands,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  public  bodies,  are  admirable  lands,  and 
eligible  sites  for  "  People's  Parks."  (See 
Mark  Neville's  "  Undrained  Sources".) 

Master,  s.  An  employer,  governor,  or 
director.  The  word  has  many  strange  com- 
pounds, such  as  master-builder,  master-hand, 
rnaster-workmati,  master-mind,  master- keij 
(sometimes  the  false  or  skeleton  key  by 
which  burglars  or  dishonest  servants  do  their 
deeds) ;  master-touch,  sometimes  construed 
into  an  assault  by  an  irritable  workman  who 
has  had  his  master's  hands  quietly  laid  upon 
his  shoulders  and  told  to  "  depart  in  peace." 
Architects  are  sometimes  masters  of  arts  and 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  they  are 
never  called  master-architects,  because  they 
never  master  their  profession.  (See  "  The 
Builders  of  Babel,"  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Babylonia). 


AS 


CREMATION 
A  SANITARY  AGENT. 


A  very  remarkable  essay  on  Cremation  has 
appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Revitiv,  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  As  it  co- 
hicides  to  a  great  extent  with  our  own 
opinions  on  the  subject,  and  will  doubtless 
lead  to  the  reform  of  our  present  burial  cus- 
toms, we  feel  great  pleasure  in  reproducing 
it  in  our  columns.  The  subject  is  scientifically, 
admirably,  and  delicately  treated,  and  can 
give  no  off"euce  to  the  most  sensitive  feeling. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  our  chief 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
that  exists  for  preserving  the  public  health 
and  removing  every  agent  from  our  midst 
that  may  contribute  to^the  spread  or  nurture 
of  epidemic,  renders  it  imperative  that  we 
should  give  a  calm  consideration  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  Cremation,  on  sanitary 
grounds  if  on  no  other.  With  these  few  re- 
marks, we  present  this  excellent  essy  to  our 
readers  :— 

After  Death  !     The  last  faint  breath  had 
been  noted,  and  another  watched  for  so  long, 
but  in  vain.    The  body  lies  there,  pale  and 
motionless,  except  only  that  the  jaw  sinks 
slowly  but  perceptibly.    The  pallor  visibly 
increases,  becomes  more  leaden  in  hue,  and 
the  profound,  tranquil  sleep  of  Death  reigns 
where  just  now  were  life  and  movement. 
Here,  then,  begins  the  eternal  rest.  Rest! 
no,  not  for  an  instant.    Never  was  there 
greater  activity  than  at  this  moment  exists  in 
that  still  corpse.    Activity,  but  of  a  different 
kind  to  that  which  was  before.    Already  a 
thousand  changes  have  commenced.  Forces 
innumerable  have  attacked  the  dead.  The 
rapidity  of  the  vulture,  with  its  keen  scent 
for  animal  decay,  is  nothing  to   that  of 
nature's  ceaseless  agents  now  at  full  work 
before  us.    That  marvellously  complex  ma- 
chine, but  this  moment  the  theatre  of  pheno- 
mena too  subtle  and  too  recondite  to  be 
comprehended  ;  denotable  only  by  phrase- 
ology which  stands  for  the  unknown  and 
incomputable — vital  because  more  than  phy- 
sical, more  than  chemical — is  now  consigned 
to  the  action  of  physical  and  chemical  agen- 
cies alone.    And  these  all  operating  in  a 
direction  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  held 
before  death.    A  synthesis,  then  developing 
the  animal  being.    The  stages  'of  that  syn- 
thesis, now  retraced,  with  another  end,  still 
formative,  in  view.  Stages  of  decomposition, 
of  decay,  with  its  attendant,  putrescence  ; 
process  abhorent  to  the  living,  who  therefore 
desire  its  removal.    "  Bury  the  dead  out  of 
my  sight,"  is  the  wholly  natural  sentiment  of 
I  the  survivor.  But  nature  does  nothing  with- 
out ample  meaning  ;  nothing  without  an  ob- 
ject desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  body 
politic.    It  may,  then,  be  useful  to  inquire 
what  must  of  necessity  happen  if,  instead  of 
burying  or  attempting  to  preserve  the  dead. 
Nature  follows  an  unimpeded  course,  and  the 
lifeless  animal  is  left  to  the  action  of  laws  in 
such  case  provided.    It  is  necessary  first  to 
state  more  exactly  the  conditions  supposed 
to  exist.    Thus,  the  body  must  be  exposed 
to  air,  and  must  not  be  consumed  as  prey  by 
some  living  animal.    If  it  is  closely  covered 
with  earth  or  left  in  water,  the  same  result 
is  attained  as  in  the  condition  first-named, 
although  the  steps  of  the  process  may  be 
dissimilar.    The  problem  which  nature  sets 
herself  to  work  in  disposing  of  dead  animal 
matter  is  always  one  and  the  same.  The 
order  of  the  universe  requires  its  perform- 
ance— no  other  end  is  possible.    The  pro- 
blem maybe  slowly  worked  or  quickly  worked 
— the  end  is  always  one.    It  may  be  thus 
stated  : — The  animal  must  be  resolved  into — 
a,  carbonic  acid  [CO  2] ,  water  [HO,] ,  and 
ammonia  [NH  3];      mineral  constituents, 
more  or  less  oxidised,  elements  of  the  earth's 
structure  ;  lime,  phosphorus,  iron,  sulphur, 
magnesia.    The  first  group,  gaseous  inform, 
go  into  the  atmosphere.    The  second  group, 
ponderous  and  solid,  remain  where  the  body 


lies,  until  dissolved  and    ashed  into  the  earth 
by  rahi.    Nature's  object  remains  still  uri- 
stati'd;  the  constant  result  of  lier  work  is 
liefore  us  ;  but  wherefore  are  these  changes  ? 
In  her  wonderful  economy  she  must  form  and 
bountifully  nourish  her  vegetable  progeny  ; 
twin-brother  life,  to  her,  was  that  of  animals. 
The  perfect  balance  between  plant  existences 
and  animal  existences  must  always  be  main- 
tained, while  "  matter"  courses  through  the 
eternal  circle,  becoming  each  in  turn.  To 
state  this  more  intelligibly  by  illustration:  If 
an  animal  be  resolved  into  its  ultimate  con- 
stituents in  a  period,  according  to  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  say  of  four  hours, 
of  four  mouths,  of  four  years,  or  even  of  four 
thousand  years — for  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  may  be  instances  of  all  these  periods 
during  which  the  process  has  continued — 
those  elements  which  assume  the  gaseous 
form  mingle  at  once  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  are  taken  up  from  it  without  delay  hy  the 
ever  open  mouths  of  vegetable  life.    By  a 
thousand  pores  in  every  leaf  the  carbonic  acid 
which  renders  the  atmosphere  unfit  for  animal 
life  is  absoi-bed,  the  carbon  being  separated 
and  assimilated  to  form  the  vegetable  fibre, 
which,  as  wood,  makes  and  furnishes  our 
houses  and  ships,  is  burned  for  our  warmth, 
or  is  stored  up  under  pressure  for  coal.  All 
this  carbon  has  played  its  part,  "  and  many 
parts,"  in  its  time,  as  animal  existences  from 
monad  up  to  man.    Our  mahogany  of  to-day 
has  been  many  negroes  in  its  turn,  and  before 
the  African  existed  was  integral  portions  of 
many  a  generation  of  extinct  species.  And 
when  the  table  which  has  borne  so  well  some 
twenty  thousand  dinners,  shall  be  broken  up 
from  pure  debility  and  consigned  to  the  fire, 
thence  it  will  issue  into  the  atmosphere  once 
more  as  carbolic  acid,  again  to  be  devoured 
by  the  nearest  troop  of  hungry  vegetables, 
green  peas  or  cabbages  in  a  London  market- 
garden — say,  to  be  daintily  served  on  the 
table  which  now  stands  in  that  other  table's 
place,  and  where  they  will  speedily  go  to  the 
making  of  "  Lords  of  the  Creation."    And  so 
on,  again  and  again,  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts.    Thus  it  is  that  an  even  balance  is 
kept — demonstrable  to  th^  very  last  grain  if 
we  could  only  collect  the  data — between  the 
total  amounts  of  animal  and  of  vegetable  life 
existing  together  at  any  instant  on  our  globe. 
There  must  be  an  unvarying  relation  between 
the  decay  of  animal  life  and  the  food  pro- 
duced by  that  process  for  the  elder  twin,  the 
vegetable  world.    Vegetables  first,  consumed 
by  animals  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
when  they  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  who  live 
on  vegetables.    Secondly  these  animals  daily 
casting  off  efiete  matters,  and  by  decay  after 
death  providing  the  staple  food  for  vegetation 
of  every  description.     One  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  other.    The  atmosphere, 
polluted  by  every  animal  whose  breath  is 
i  poison  to  every  other  animal,  being  every  in- 
stant purified  by  plants,  which  taking  out  the 
deadly  carbonic  acid  and  assimilating  carbon, 
restore  to  the  air  its  oxygen,  first  necessary 
of  animal  existence.    I  suppose  that  these 
facts  are  known  to  most  readers,  but  I  require 
a  clear  statement  of  them  here  as  preliminary 
to  my  next  subject ;  and  in  any  case  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  reproduce  a  brief  history  of 
this  marvellous  and    beautiful  example  of 
intimate  relation  l)etween  the  two  kingdoms. 
I  return  to  consider  man's  interference  with 
the  process  in  question  just  hinted  at  in  the 
quotation,  "  Bury  the  dead  out  of  my  sight." 
The  process  of  decomposition  affecting  an 
animal  body  is  one  that  has  a  disagreeable, 
injurious,  often  fatal  influence  on  the  living 
man  if  sufficiently  exposed  to  it.  Thousands 
of  human  lives  have  been  cut  short  by  the 
poison  of  slowly  decaying,  and  often  diseased 
animal  matter.    Even  the  putrefaction  of 
some  of  the  most  insignificant  animals  has 
sufficed  to  destroy  the  noblest.    To  give  an 
illustration  which  comes  nearly  home  to  some 
Qf  us — the  graveyard  pollution  of  air  and 
water  alone  has  probably  found  a  victim  in 
some  social  circle  known  to  more  than  one 
who  may  chance  to  read  this  paper.    And  I 
need  hardly  add  that  in  times  of  pestilence 
its  continuance  has  been  often  due  mainly  to 
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the  poisonous  influence  of  the  buried  victims. 
Man,  then,  tlirougliout  all  historic  periods, 
has  got  rid  of  bis  dead  kin  after  some  fashion. 
He  has  either  hidden  the  body  in  a  cave  and 
r''oscd  the  opening  to  protect  its  tenant  from 
wild  beasts,  for  the  instinct  of  affection  fol- 
lows most  naturally  even  the  sadly  changed 
remains  of  our  dearest  relative  ;  or,  the  same 
instinct  has  led  him  to  embalm  and  preserve 
as  much  as  may  be  so  preservable — a  delay 
only  of  nature's  certain  work — or  the  body  is 
buried  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  in  soil,  in 
wood,  in  stone,  or  metal  — each  mode  another 
contrivance  to  delay,  but  never  to  prevent, 
the  inevitable  change.  Or  the  body  is  burned, 
and  so  restored  at  once  to  its  original  ele- 
ments, in  which  case  nature's  work  is  hastened, 
her  design  anticipated,  that  is  all.  And  after 
burning  the  aslies  may  be  wholly  or  in  part 
preserved  in  some  receptacle  in  obedience  to 
tlie  instinct  of  the  survivor,  referred  to  above. 
All  forms  of  sepulture  come  more  or  less 
under  one  of  these  heads.* 

(To  be  continued.) 


CUEEENT  LITEEATUEE. 

THE  MAGAZINES. 

Blaclnvood  is  a  heavy  number  for  the  New 
Year.  The  late  Lord  Lytton's  "  Parisians  " 
is  concluded.  "  International  Vanities  "  is  a 
well-written  experience  of  the  vanities  it  in- 
cludes. The  late  John  Stuart  Mill's  Auto- 
biograi^hyis  dealt  severely  with  in  an  article, 
and  shows  its  writer  to  have  but  little  respect 
for  the  training  of  Mill's  philosophic  mind. 
The  "  Indian  Mutiny "  is  treated  by  Sir 
Hope  Grant.  "  The  New  Year's  Political 
Aspects  "  is  the  leading  political  paper  of  the 
magazine,  and  handles,  of  course,  the  Glad- 
stone Ministry  in  as  damaging  a  manner  as 
facts  and  fallacies  allow. 

Fraser  has  an  Irish  Home  Eule  article,  in 
re  the  late  Conference.  Home  Eulers  will 
find  food  for  thought  and  response  in  this 
article ;  it  will  not  please  them,  but  that  is 
none  of  our  affair,  as  we  are  not  politicans. 
"The  Convents  of  the  United  Kingdom" 
is  an  article  that  calls  for  no  notice  from  us. 
"  Original  Letters  of  Tasso"  will  att'ord  enjoy- 
ment to  many.  "  The  Ashantee  War  "  is  tlie 
name  of  another  paper  on  a  current  topic,  in 
which  the  Government  comes  m  for  heavy 
rebuke,  the  war  being  considered  by  the 
writer  unnecessary  and  unjust. 

2'he  Gentlemiuis  opens  well,  and  shows  new 
features  and  editoral  management.  The 
number  commences  with  a  new  serial  story, 
entitled  "  Olympia,"  a  very  sprightly  and 
l)romising  one.  "  Fishing  in  a  French  Moat  " 
is  an  amusing  paper.  The  writer  ought  to 
try  his  pen  at  "  Fishing  in  an  Irish  Bog." 
"  Life  in  London  "  and  "  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer  "  are  two  good  papers.  An  article  on 
"  Bazaine,"  by  Mr.  Forbes,  deals  harshly,  we 
think,  with  the  French  Marshal.  Apropos 
to  the  approaching  Eoyal  Marriage,  George 
Augustus  Sala  has  written  a  paper  to  order 
— "  The  Home  of  the  Czarevna."  Consider- 
ing the  exigencies  under  which  the  veteran 
"special"  and  journalist  has  laboured,  the 
paper  is  not  a  bad  one.  The  remainder  of 
the  papers  are  all  good.  We  think  Mr. 
Hatton's  story"  Clytie,"  good  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  is  a  little  too  protracted.  On  the  whole 
the  new  issue  of  the  magazine,  which  is 
an  old  favourite,  commands  and  deserves 
success. 

Loiidnn  Socicti/  contains  four  or  five  good 
papers.  "  Eussia,"  by  Mr,  Phillimore  ; 
"  Confessions  of  Doctors,"  and  the  poetical 
contributions  by  Guy  Eoslyn,  will  afford 
pleasant  reading.  Of  Miss  Marryatt's  story, 
"  No  Intentions,"  we  have  spoken  long  since. 

Belgravia  has  good  illustrations  and  a 
couple  of  good  stories, — "  Lost  for  Love  " 
and  "  Eighted  at  Last."  "  The  Great  Cuban 
Difficulty,"  by  Mr.  Sala,  will  amuse,  but  it  is 
evidently  written  for  the  purpose  of  startling 
the  reader.  Mr.  Sala  writes  too  much  be- 
times to  write  well,  though  we  know  he  can 

»  "  Burial  at  sea  "  is  a  form  of  exposure,  tlie  body  being 
rapidly  devoured  by  murine  animals. 


write  capital  papers  when  he  takes  time. 
Whether  he  writes  for  bread  or  fame  we  know 
not.  If  for  the  former,  his  fortune  should 
have  been  made  years  ago  ;  if  for  the  latter, 
many  of  his  latter-day  articles  will  not  help 
him  on  his  road  to  it. 

Thidcij  for  the  new  year  opens  very  pro- 
mising  and  well.  Its  articles  are  of  a  lively 
and  light  kind.  Mr.  Farjeou  begins  a  new 
serial  tale,  "  Jessie  Trim."  Of  the  other 
papers  perhaps  the  most  striking  are — 
"  Cleopatre,"  "  Mabel,"  and  "  Linley  Eoch- 
ford." 

St.  James's  has  a  number  of  good  contribu- 
tions. The  editor  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  matters  in  "  The  North-west  of  Canada." 
The  serial  tale,  "  Miss  Dorothy's  Charge," 
goes  on  well  from  old  year  to  new.  "  Mr. 
Shindy's  Adventures  in  Search  of  Liberty  ''  is 
amusing.  Were  the  article  written  in  Dublin 
or  for  Dublin  readers  the  name  of  Mr.  Shindy 
would  probably  be  more  effective.  "  Edith 
Dewar,  or  Glimpses  of  Scottish  Life  and 
Manners  "  is  an  interesting  contribution. 
There  are  a  couple  of  small  papers  of  merit, 
but  they  are  outside  our  province  of  criticism 
on  the  subject. 

ConihiU  has  a  very  good  paper  on  "  House- 
keeping," which  maids  and  matrons  would  do 
well  to  peruse.  The  serial  story,  "  Zelda's 
Fortune  "  continues  well. 

The Fortni;f]ith/ Review  gives  a  well-written 
review  of  Mr.  Mill's  "  Autobiography,"  but 
one  unfavourable  to  that  great  thinker. 
"  Wealth  and  the  Increase  of  Wages,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Fawcett,  is  a  very  good  and  sensible 
paper.  Another  good  paper  is  that  on 
Banking,"  by  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave. 


MAXIMS  FOE  LOCAL  LEGISLATOES. 

BY  A  CITIZEN. 

Piililic  liealtli,  public  wealtli. 

Tlie  best  caution  is  precaution. 

Effrontery  may  ascend  to  a  sreal,  Iielgbt,  but 
like  water  it  bas  a  correspomiiug  lull,  and  tiiids  its 
own  level. 

Never  feel  curious  to  l<uow  vvliat  otlier  people 
tliiul<  of  you,  for  bappy  iUusioiis  are  better  tlian 
bligbted  liopts. 

Let  wisdom  mark  your  every  forward  movement. 

Increase  of  rates  sliould  show  increased  improve- 
ment. 

Tbe  supplement  of  God's  noblest  work  is  man's 
honest  laliour. 

Tall  talkers  are  small  doers. 

Represent  tbe  many  instead  of  one,  for  tbe  cause 
is  generally  weak  indeed  when  tbe  minority  is  solely 
represented  by  yourself. 

A  bird  in  tbe  band  inny  be  wortb  two  in  the 
busb  ;  but  remciulier  tbere  is  sucli  a  tiling  as 
"  calcbiiig  a  Tartar,"  and  finding  liim  one  too  niucb. 

lie  wbo  speaks  about  wbat  be  understands  will 
be  understood,  and  will  rarely  have  to  publicly  com- 
plain of  being  mis-reported  or  mis-represented. 

Sbew  wit  and  reason,  but  on  no  pretence 
Sbew  by  your  word  you're  destitute  of  sense. 

Be  cautious  of  neglecting  your  own  private  and 
family  interests  for  tbe  public  interest,  for  want  of 
tbrift  and  weakness  at  lioine  cannot  long  co-exist 
witli  respect  and  influence  aliroad. 

Tliink  well  liefore  you  make  a  motinn,  as  a  com- 
motion is  often  tlie  consequence  of  a  hick  of  fore- 
thougbt. 

Open  competition  for  all  public  contractors,  but 
no  opened  tenders  for  any  single  contractor.  [No 
paradox.] 

Rule  witb  economy  if  yon  will  ; 
But  be  sure  to  rule  witb  credit  still. 

Tbe  advent  of  Nepotism  in  public  appointments 
is  senerally  the  advent  of  incompetence  and  cor- 
ruption. 

An  lionest  Press  is  tbe  e.\poiient  of  jniblic  opinion  ; 
a  servile  one  the  dictator  of  a  faction. 

Dirty  days,  show  dirty  ways. 
Dirty  doors,  show  diriy  Huors. 
Dirty  words,  sluw  dirty  Hoards. 
Stand  up  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  hut 
stand  down  before  you  are  betrayed  into  a  licence 
!  of  it. 


Local  boards  are  Local  Parliaments  according  to 
their  spirit  and  constitution,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  free  from  corruption  within,  they  will  resist 
aggression  from  without. 

By  providing  emjiloyment  for  tlie  industrious 
poor,  you  prevent  the  pauperism  of  tbe  many. 

'Tis  said,  "  Great  cry  and  little  wool'' 
The  pi^s  when  sbeariiig  give  : 
Like  them  are  men  who  play  the  fool. 
And  noisy  while  they  live. 

Libel  not  the  humble  nor  the  strong  ; 
Give  no  scandal  though  you  suffer  wrong; 
Uphold  what's  right,  though  you  may  be  blamed; 
Truth  immortal  never  can  lie  shamed. 

Thin-skinned  individuals  should  not  ape  a  public 
position,  for  men  who  cannot  stand  the  lirunt  of 
iionfst  criticism  have  no  claim  on  the  indulgence 
of  others  to  hear  their  opinion. 

As  a  man's  companions  show  Ids  character,  so  do 
the  state  and  institutions  of  a  parish  prove  that  of 
its  representatives. 

Good  books,  bad  covers  oft  enclose  ; 
Good  men  are  oft  in  threadliare  clothes; 
Judfe  not  by  appearance  any  one, 
Or  'twill  be  the  rock  you'll  split  upon. 

Dirt  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  disease,  and  the 
greater  the  mortality  of  a  city  or  township,  tbe 
greater  is  the  negligence  of  its  responsible  aiilbo- 
rities. 


ON  SOUND. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  been  delivering  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Iiislitulion,  London,  on 
"  Sound."  Ill  speaking  ot  llie  vibration  of  strings 
and  wires,  the  prolessor  said  that  the  musical  sound 
sometimes  produced  by  telegraph  wires  by  the 
blowinii  of  tiie  wind  auaiiist  them  was  caused  by 
tbe  wires  vilirating  with  regular  impulses  which 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  but  the 
wires  themselves  presented  too  small  a  surface  to 
set  up  much  motion  in  the  surrounding  air.  Tlie 
vibrations  of  the  wires,  however,  were  communi- 
caled  to  ilie  teleKruph  posts,  which  acted  as  sound- 
ing boards  ;  tiius  tlie  vibrations  of  the  telegraph 
posts  were  the  real  cause  of  the  larger  portion  of 
tbe  musical  note  heard  by  the  ear,  so  that  in  reality 
the  telegraph  posts  produced  the  sinning  noise,  and 
not  tbe  wires.  He  then  exhibited  a  curious  experi- 
mt'iit,  proving  that  a  flame  could  act  like  a  sound- 
ing board.  He  took  a  large  broad  flat  gas  flame, 
and  after  striking  a  tuning-fork,  placed  its  pronus 
on  opposite  sides  of  tbe  flame  ;  every  lime  he  did 
so  a  louder  note  came  from  the  fork,  although  not; 
quite  so  loud  as  when  be  placed  the  eud  of  tbe 
tuning-fork  on  the  table  so  that  tbe  table  sliould 
act  as  the  vibratins:  object.  He  then  performed 
some  experiments  with  siriiiiiig  flumes.  He  took 
some  t;lass  tubes  of  various  sizes,  and  inserted  little 
gas  <Iames  inside  the  lower  ends  of  each  ;  the 
various  tubes  then  einilted  musical  notes,  because 
the  current  of  air  passing  up  each  tube  caused  the 
flame  to  vibrate  ;  tbe  longer  the  tube  tlie  lower  was 
the  pitch  of  the  note.  One  very  fine  and  large 
glass  tiilie  pealed  forth  a  note  like  that  of  an  organ  ; 
and  when  he  placed  a  large  gas  flame  in  the  botiom 
of  a  zinc  tulie  15  or  20  ft.  long,  a  hurricane  of 
sound,  almost  deafening,  was  the  result.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  lecture  he  allowed  some  water  to 
issue  in  a  jet  from  an  iron  nozzle,  and  the  jet  of 
water  broke  into  drops  and  spray  2  or  3  ft.  from 
it;  he  then  tried  tbe  action  of  various  kinds  of 
music  upon  the  jet,  and  showed  that  certain  sounds 
caused  tbe  jet  to  form  a  continuous  stream,  and  not 
to  break  up  into  drops  at  a  short  distance  from 
tbe  nozzle. 

Taking  up  the  subject  in  a  subsequent  lectur»,tlie 
Professor  went  on  by  calling  attention  to  the 
mu-ical  notes  due  to  the  longitudinal  v  ibrations  of 
solid  rods  and  tubes.  He  took  some  long  rods  of 
deal,  mahogany,  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and 
holding  each  of  them  near  the  centre  with  one  hand, 
he  drew  a  piece  of  resiiied  flannel  over  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  rod  with  the  other  hand,  a  musical 
note  beiui;  the  result.  In  sounding  a  larue  glass 
tube  in  this  way,  be  threw  it  with  the  flannel  into 
such  a  state  of  musical  vibration  that  the  tube  was 
shivered  into  pieces,  several  of  the  pieces  bein? 
perfect  rings  of  nlass,  because  the  vibrations  divi- 
I  ded  the  tube  into  alternate  spaces  of  condensation 
and  expansion.  In  anotlier  experiment  he  placed  a 
piece  of  plate  glass,  about  G  It.  long  and  a  third  of 
an  inch  thick,  in  tlie  electric  polariscope,  the 
Iceland  spar  crystals  of  which  were  so  arranged 
that  no  li^bt  would  pass;  yet  when  the  bar  of  glass 
was  iiiiidc  to  cr.iil  a  musical  note  it  was  thrown  into 
such  a  slate  of  vibration  as  to  act  upon  tbe  light 
and  permit  it  to  pass  through  the  crystals  to  the 
screen.  Thus  the  theatre  was  slightly  illuminated 
every  time  the  glass  emitted  a  musical  sound.  The 
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lecturer  llipn  explained  the  action  of  resonant 
columns  of  air,  sliowir'n  liow  l\>ey  would  reinforce 
the  sound  eniitted  l)y  tuninjj-forks  an. I  otlier  vi- 
bratory uuisical  instruments.  He  explained  that 
sound  travels  throuKli  liydroijeu  four  times  faster 
than  it  travels  tlirousli  air  ;  aiul  in  the  former  case 
the  waves  are  four  times  tlie  len^jtli  of  the  others. 
Sound  also  travels  slower  tliroutrli  earlionic  acid 
than  throuiih  air,  the  waves  in  this  ease  lieinir 
shorter  tlian  in  air.  He  closed  the  lecture  vvilli 
soine  experiments  on  resonant  tubes  and  cavities, 
explainiu};  tlie  principle  of  tlie  action  of  Pan's  pipes 
and  other  musical  instruments. 


PKOFESSOR    CAMERON'S  LECTURE 

ON  COLOURS  AND  PIGMENTS, 
AT  THE  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 

A  VERY  instructive  lecture  on  "  Colours  and 
Pigments"  was  given  by  Professor  Cameron, 
Hon.  R.H.A.,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
inst.,  at  the  Academy  House,  Lower  Abbey- 
street.  T.  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Academy,  occupied  the  chair.  From  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  was  of  course  to  be 
expected  it  would  be  highly  technical,  yet 
withal  the  professor  treated  portions  of  his 
topic  in  a  manner  to  please  a  general  and  iia- 
telligent  audience.  We  want  more  lectures 
of  this  kind  in  our  city,  and  we  believe  there 
are  not  a  few  men  in  our  city,  or  having 
associations  with  it,  who  could  render 
essential  service  if  they  would  exhibit  a  little 
more  sociality  and  courage,  and  step  forward 
in  the  interests  of  technical  education  and 
the  common- weal.  It  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  dignity  of  several  leading  members  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the  College 
Historical  Society,  the  Architectural,  En- 
gineering, Archaeological,  and  other  cognate 
bodies,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  in- 
terests of  art,  science,  education,  and  public 
health,  and  of  placing  a  share  of  their  know- 
lege  in  possession  of  the  industrious  masses. 
We  hope  this  year  will  witness  an  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  and  that  all  the  publie 
bodies  alluded  to  will  exhibit  the  following 
lines  on  their  banners — a  motto  that  we  have 
ever  been  guided  by— 

"  Beneath  our  skies  no  interest  stands  alone— 
Our  standard  bears  the  common  weal,  or  none." 

The  chairman  having  briefly  addressed  the 
audience  on  the  deep  importance  to  artists 
and  students  of  the  special  matters  to  be 
brought  before  them  on  the  occasion,  called 
upon  the  newly-elected  professor  to  proceed 
with  his  lecture.  Its  delivery  occupied  fully 
two  hours,  and  was  listened  to  with  pleasure 
by  those  present. 

Colours  and  Pigments. 

Dr.  Cameron  commenced  by  descanting  on 
the  enjoyment  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  colours.  He  condemned  that  affectation 
for  the  so-called  quiet  colours  which  dis- 
tinguished the  British  people  at  the  present 
day,  and  contended  that  their  mediaeval 
ancestors  delighted  in  the  contemplation  of 
harmoniously  combined  colours.  Three 
centuries  ago  a  crowd  of  English  men  and 
women  presented  in  their  dresses  a  rich 
variety  of  colours — a  marked  contrast  to  the 
sombre  aspect  which  a  modern  assemblage 
of  men  and  women  present.  In  ancient  times 
the  external  parts  of  houses  were  brilliantly 
painted,  and  the  people  in  every  way  evinced 
the  pleasure  which  they  derived  from  colour. 
Dr.  Cameron  maintained  that  amongst 
ancient  nations,  such  as  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks,  colour  as  a  means  of  decoration 
was  generally  employed,  and  stood  in  the 
highest  degree  of  estimation.  That  the 
Greeks  frequently  coloured  their  statues,  even 
when  executed  in  marble,  is  proved  beyond 


all  question  by  the  writings  of  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Paiisanius,  as  well  as  by  actual  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture.  It  is  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  the  statue  of  Theseus  and 
others  in  the  Partlienon  were  coloured.  It 
is  stated  by  Pliny  that  Praxiteles  placed  a 
higher  value  upon  such  of  his  statues  as  were 
coloured  by  the  painter  Nicias.  Strabo  tells 
us  that  Phidias,  who  was  both  a  painter  and 
sculptor,  was  assisted  by  Pandnus  in  colour- 
ing the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  From 
Herodotus  we  learn  that  the  polished  marble 
walls  of  the  temples  were  generally  coloured. 
In  Assyria  and  Eturia,  colour  was  an  essential 
part  of  architectural  decoration,  and  effec- 
tive use  of  it  was  made  in  the  Christian 
churches  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

A  revival  in  architectural  taste  has  occurred 
in  these  countries  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  of  late  years  polychromatic 
decoration  of  both  public  and  private  build- 
ings was  becoming  more  frequent.  Coloured 
glass  windows  in  places  of  worship,  where  the 
internal  surface  of  the  walls  was  white  were 
most  desirable.  The  attempt  to  produce 
pictures  on  glass  rarely  succeeded,  and 
seldom  produced  anything  more  than  an 
imitation  of  a  picture,  and  not  of  natural 
objects.  It  would  be  better  to  expend  the 
money  wasted  on  pictures  on  glass  in  paint- 
ing the  walls  of  the  buildings. 

After  some  observations  on  the  subject  of 
stained  glass,  Dr.  Cameron  proceeded  to 
describe  the  theory  of  colour.  White  light, 
when  passed  through  a  triangular  prism  of 
glass,  was  broken  up  into  seven  coloured 
lights,  such  as  were  observed  in  the  rainbow ; 
of  these  four  were  capable  of  being  further 
decomposed  into  other  colours,  and  three 
could  not  be  further  atfected.  The  three  un- 
decomposable  colours  were  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  and  these  by  combination  produced 
the  remaining  four  colours  of  the  rainbow — 
blue  and  red  producing  violet  and  indigo  ; 
red  and  yellow,  orange  ;  and  yellow  and  blue, 
green.  No  hard  and  sharp  line  divided  the 
prismatic  colours,  which  bleaded  into  each 
other  by  insensible  gradations.  When  white 
light  falls  upon  an  object  and  was  reflected 
from  it  in  its  entirety,  the  object  appears  to 
be  white ;  when  all  the  light  is  absorbed, 
the  object  appears  to  be  black ;  when  the 
blue  and  yellow  lights  are  absorbed 
and  the  red  reflected,  the  object  is  coloured 
red  ;  when  the  red  and  blue  are  absorbed, 
and  the  yellow  thrown  back,  the  object  is 
yellow  ;  and  a  blue  colour  is  produced  by  the 
absorption  only  of  the  yellow  and  red.  When 
one  light  is  absorbed  and  two  reflected,  a 
variety  of  colours  are  produced  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  reflected  light  in  different 
proportions,  blue  and  red  producing  purple, 
indigo,  violet,  magenta  ;  and  blue  and  yellow, 
various  shades  of  green.  As  all  bodies  re- 
flect and  absorb  a  portion  of  each  kind  of 
light,  no  pigments  exhibit  pure  colours  ;  but 
the  more  abundantly  they  reflect  a  jjarticular 
light,  simple  or  compound,  the  more  valuable 
they  are  as  pigments.  The  lecturer  exhibited 
several  pure  coloured  lights  by  means  of 
electricity  acting  upon  various  gases  and 
vapours,  and  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
duce such  effects  by  pigments. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPORTING  "NUTS." 

to  the  editor  of  the  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, —  Earl  Spencer  will  no  iloulit  lie  highly  grati- 
fied to  learn  iUefurore  wliicli  liis  appearance  in  a  clean 
collar,  at  the  mfeting  of  the  Uoyal  Institute  of  Irish 
Arcliitects,  lias  caused  in  your  contemporary  the 
Irish  Sportsman  and  Farmer  ;  tlie  compliment  is, 
however,  rendered  duhious  liy  the  writer  windin;; 
u|)  the  sentence  witli  the  information  that  "  a  lot  of 
people"  with  virttm  linen  were  also  present.  Is  this 
iiniuendo  suggestive  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
partial  to  linen  innocent  of  tlie  wash-tub,  or  that  his 
little  failiui;  is  embodied  in  a  desire  lo  jiresiile  over 
meel  iiifciS  of  the  great  unwashed  ?  And ,  furl  lier more, 
whsi  does  the  writer  of  "  Civic  Grumldinijs" — who, 
1  believe,  in  his  joulh,  made  an  unsuccessful  "offer  " 


at  architecture — mean  liy  wishing  that  "  any  one  o 
llie  members"  of  the  R.I. A. I.  "knew  how  to 
jnakv  a  cornice?  "  Wliatever  lie  means,  perha|is  it 
mi'.;hl  be  as  well  to  inlorm  him  that  the  gi'iierality 
of  well-to-do  architects  d.)  not  eUe  out  mainlernnico 
by  making  cornices;  for  that  sort  of  lliinsr  we  beg  to 
refer  him  to  our  worthy  townsmun  'I'lie  M'Ariaspie. 
Dues  our  ex-ar(diilecl  imagine  that"  because  he  is 
dirty  we  shall  have  no  more  lialfpeiiny  stationery  ?" 
and  is  it  owing  to  tlie  fact  of  his  being  connected 
with  a  would-be  sporting  paper  that  lie  illustrate* 
the  little  fable  of  the  duij  in  the  indrKjerl 

Furllier  on  we  read  :  "  .Sackville-slreet  might  be 
a  fine  street,  which  it  isn't,  in  spile  of  the  flattery 
of  patriots."  Now  I  do  not  care  toofTer  an  opinion 
on  tills  all-important  subject  ;  we  are  convinced, 
however,  that  if  both  the  gentleman  wlio  bellows 
"  Irish  Sportsman  "  in  "  B  flat  "  outside  that  news- 
paper's office  door,  and  bis  neighbour,  the  venerable 
parly  who  amuses  himself  in  his  leisure  by  tolliuj;  a 
diminutive  species  of  death-bell  outside  tlie  adjoining 
house,  w»re  removed  from  that  locality  (say  to 
Ridley's)  the  denizens  of  tlie  flattered  street  would 
have  much  to  be  thankful  lor.  Perhaps"  We,  Irish 
Sportsman,"  would  give  us  half  a  column  on  the 
su  iject.  Olympus. 


THE 

CORPORATION,  THE  MAGISTRATES, 
AND  THE  STREETS. 

Beginning  the  new  year  well  affords  a  pro- 
mise that  it  may  end  well.  In  respect  to 
Dublin  a  new  leaf  was  needed  to  be  turned 
to  remind  the  Corporation  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  effrontery  and  persistent  neglect. 
Two  cases  came  up  before  the  magistrate  of 
the  Southern  Divisional  Court,  in  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Ryan,  Great  Brunswick-street,  and 
his  next-door  neighbour,  Mr.  Taaffe,  were 
summoned,  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation, 
for  not  having  sufficiently  kept  clean  the  foot- 
way opposite  their  premises.  The  defendant 
in  the  first  instance  proved  that  he  had  for  a 
number  of  years  kept  the  footway  before  his 
door  clean — in  fact,  that  his  servant  several 
times  in  the  one  day  swept  it,  owing  to  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  the  thoroughfare,  and 
that  as  his  door  was  opposite  to  a  crossing  it 
soon  became  dirty  again.  Mr.  Ryan  com- 
plained that  he  was  19  years  in  his  present 
house,  and  was  never  called  upon  to  answers 
complaint  before,  and  said  he  was  pounced 
upon  and  made  a  victim  of  because  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Corporation.  Tlie  ob- 
servations of  the  sitting  magistrate,  we  hope, 
will  be  remembered  by  the  citizens.  They 
were  just,  but  scarcely  severe  enough,  on 
the  responsible  authorities,  who,  to  cover 
their  own  neglect  of  duty,  permit  their  oflS.- 
cers  to  summon  the  least  guilty  offenders. 
Of  course,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dublin 
Police  Act,  the  constable  had  the  power  of 
giving  warning  and  of  summoning,  but  if  the 
municipal  authorities  only  performed  a  tithe 
of  their  duty,  such  cases  as  Mr.  Ryan's  and 
Mr.  Taaffe's  would  not  have  been  heard : — 

"  His  Worship  said  the  case  was  an  embarrassing 
one  for  him.  'I'lie  act  sued  under  imposed  on  the 
occupiers  of  houses  tlie  duty  of  having  tlie  footpaths 
opfiosile  their  premises  cleanly  swept;  but  when 
parlies  were  summoned  before  him  for  neglecting 
that  duty,  they  iiivarialily  made  tlie  excuse  that  it 
would  require  the  constant,  persistent,  and  undi- 
vided attention  of  tlieir  servants,  because  of  the 
habitual  neglect  of  the  Corporalion,  and  the  dis- 
graceful coiiilitioii  of  the  llioroujtlifares.  The 
streets  of  that,  the  chief  city  of  tlie  country,  were 
kept  in  a  scandalous  condition,  by  reason  of  (he 
supposeil)  the  fact  that  the  puldic  body  to  which 
he  referred  overlooked  a  most  iinpo''taiit  portion  of 
their  duly.  Leading  thoroughfares — Sackville- 
street,  Grafton-street,  Brunswick-sti eet,  and  Dame- 
street — were  in  such  an  abominable  condition  that 
carriages  passing  ihiougli  spattered  mud  and  dirt 
in  every  direction,  and  hence,  doulilless,  the  filthy 
state  of  their  pathways.  He  was  tlius,  as  he  had 
remarked,  in  a  lery  embarrassing  position,  liaviii;^ 
lo  deal  with  persons  soiiiiht  to  be  made  answerable 
for  the  shorteotiiings  of  third  persons  If  the  Cor- 
poration could  be  made  admenalile  tlierj,  any 
jurisdiction  he  possessed  would  he  enforced  to  the 
fullest  extent  ;  but  he  could  not  allnw  the  public  to 
be  incommoded,  and,  therefore,  musi  impose  a  fine 
in  every  case  similar  to  that  before  him.  Having 
made  these  observations,  he  would  only  impose  a 
fine  of  2,.  6d." 
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In  the  case  of  Mr.  Taaffe,  his  Worship 
further  ohserved  : — 

"  Again  and  asiaiii  the  shortcomings  of  tlie  Cor- 
jK.iMii  ill  in  Ihis  respect  have  been  the  siiliject  of 
public  notice  liere,  ai;d  it  is  rather  curious  that 
they  never  thought  proper,  tlioiich  they  come  here 
•  sserling  tlieir  riuhls  repeatedly  throuch  their 
officers,  and  in  otiier  cases  tlirough  tlieir  respeetahle 
«nd  ahle  solicitors— they  never  thought  proper  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  these  shortcomings,  which 
«re  the  subject  of  more  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  than  anytliing  I  know  of.  That  feel- 
ing is  intensified  when  they  find  that  becan«e  of  the 
yery  neglect  of  the  Corporation  they  are  liable  to  a 
penalty!'  If  the  action,  or  rather  the  inaction,  of 
that  public  body  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  thesegentlemen,  occupiers  of  premises  in  Dublin, 
t*  keep  their  footpaths  clean,  they  certainly  are 
guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty,  ai  d  sliould  be 
made  answerable  to  the  citizens  elsewliere  in  a  more 
public  manner  than  here.  At  present  I  must,  in 
each  of  these  cases,  impose  a  fine  of  2s.  6d. 

There  is  no  one  of  sense  will  gainsay  the 
truth  of  the  remarks  of  the  magistrate.  The 
Corporation  should  long  since  have  been  made 
answerable  to  the  citizens,  if  there  was  any 
true  public  spirit  existing  in  the  city.  The 
law,  however,  is  powerful  enough  to  grapple 
with  many  of  the  evils  that  affect  tins 
metropolis,  and,  if  warnings  are  found  to  be 
of  little  avail,  the  provisions  of  the  different 
statutes  ought  to  be  stretched  to  their  limit 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  health. 

COUPORATE  TACTICS  ELSEWHERE. 

A  count-out  was  made  at  last  Saturday's 
meeting  of  Corporation,  in.  re  the  Main  Drain- 
age Committee.  The  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  highly  edifying  and  characteristic : — 

Sir  John  Gray  moved  the  re-appointment  of  the 
existing  Main  Drainage  Committee,  lest  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  work  of  the  committee  should  be  inter- 
rupted by  an  election  •f  new  men.  The  names  of 
the  committee  were— A Iderman  Redmond,  Alder- 
roan  O  Rorke,  Alderman  Purdon,  Alderman  Camp- 
bell, Alderman  Durdin,  Mr.  Gunn,  Mr.  Norwood, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Dolan,  Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Farrell, 
and  Mr.  Fry. 

Alderman  Manning  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  French  said  they  might  as  well  have  old  wo- 
menon  thecommiltee  as  some  of  the  proposed  mem- 
bers.    He,  therefore,  moved  as  an  amendment  that 
the  committee  should  lie  appointed  by  ballot. 
Mr.  Callow  fei'onded  the  amendment. 
Sir  Jolm  Gray  said  that  if  a  new  committee  were 
appointed  thev  would  be  obliged  to  spend  as  much 
time  in  learning  the  business  they  should  do  as  the 
existing  committee  liad  spent  in  learning  what  they 
were  now  alioiit  to  do. 

Mr.  French  complained  that  such  men  as  Mr 
Carson,  who  was  an  architect,  were  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  that  some  of  tlie  members  of  the  existing 
committee  knew  nothing  about  work  such  as  they 
were  to  deal  with  ;  yet  a  sum  of  £800,000  was  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  this  committee. 
Tlie  amendment  was  put,  and  declared  lost. 

A  division  was  next  called  for  by  Mr. 
French,  but  the  amendment  was  lost. 
A  further  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  "that  six  of  the  existing  com- 
mittee should  be  re-appointed  by  lot,  and 
the  other  six  elected  from  the  council  at 
large."  We  think  this  was  a  very  fair 
proposition,  but  it  did  not  please  Sir  John 
Gray  and  his  supporters.  The  Lord  Mayor 
ruled  that  Mr.  Murphy's  amendment  was 
quite  in  order,  despite  the  pretentious  know- 
led^^e  of  Mr.  Byrne.  The  clique  was  drawn 
to  bay  on  the  head  of  the  amendment,  which 
they  could  not  manfully  defeat,  so  Mr.  Byrne 
resorted  to  the  nine  of  putting  a  counter 
amendment,  to  the  effect  "  That  Alderman 
Redmond  be  the  chairman  of  the  Main  Drain- 
age Committee  of  1874."  This  dodge  had 
the  effect  of  drawing  away  a  number  of  the 
members,  protesting  against  being  called  to 
vote  in  so  insidious  a  way.  A  count-out  was, 
of  course,  the  consequence.  _  _ 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  ballot  in  this 
instance  would  have  been  wise,  but  we  do 
contend  that  the  Main  Drainage  Comtnittee 
needs  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  displacing  some  of  the 
members  of  the  present  committee,  and  filling 
up  their  places  with  intelligent  and  practical 

The  history  of  the  present  Main  Drainage 


Committee  is  a  history  that  will  not  bear  the 
light.  It  is  a  story  of  personal  aims,  incom- 
petence, wasted  time,  and  squandered  public 
funds,  from  first  to  last. 


THE  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  OF 
LOUGH  NEAGH. 
The  trustees  of  the  above  drainage  district — 
comprising  portions  of  the  counties  of 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  Londonderry,  and 
Tyrone— met  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Belfast, 
on  Friday,  the  2nd  instant.  Thomas 
Hamilton  Jones,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  J.  Hancock,  J.P.) 
stated  that  the  rainfall  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory, Armagh,  for  the  year  ending  31st 
October,  1873,  amounted  to  31-359  in.,  while 
the  highest  water  level  in  Lough  Neagh 
during"  that  period  was  12  ft.  6  in.,  the 
lowest  being  7  ft.  5  in. 

After  the  disjjosal  of  a  large  amount  of 
correspondence  and  matters  of  routine,  the 
accounts  were  examined  and  passed ;  the 
trustees  then  proceeded  to  consider  a  report 
from  the  engineer  of  the  district  (Mr.  W.  J. 
O'Neill),  from  which  it  appeared  that  a  sum 
of  .£1,242  would  be  required  for  works  under 
contract  in  1873.    The  report  was  adopted. 


found  near  an  old  avenue  leading  from  what  was 
once  the  eity  of  Kayal,  and  it  was  probably  buried 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Tlie  coins  are  princi- 
pally Arabic,  hut  one  is  European,  and  this,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  is  a  coin  of  Juanna  of  Castille, 
A.D.  1236.  Some  of  the  Arabic  coins  are  slill 
older.  One  bears  the  impress  of  the  Maliomedan 
year  71,  another  has  on  it  the  name  of  SuUau 
Saladeen.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Government 
Museum  has  been  requested  to  see  if  it  is  desirable 
to  secure  any  of  the  coins  for  the  Museum. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Diocesan  Council,  Killaloe  West,  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  F.R.I.  A.  1.,  201  Great 
Brunswick-street,  as  tlieir  architect. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  Water- 
ford,  Dr.  Cameron  was  elected  Analyst  for  the 
City  of  Waterford. 

Dr.  Cameron,  City  Analyst,  has,  by  a  unanimous 
vole  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  been  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  at  the 
Model  Farm,  Glasnevin. 

The  HoosacTonnel — This  celebrated  tunnel 
is  at  length  finished,  so  far  as  com|ilete  penetration 
of  the  m'oiintain  is  cnncerned.  The  tunnel  was  pro- 
posed in  1825,  revived  in  1845,  contracted  for  in 
1855,  attempted  in  1856,  re-contracted  for  in  1858, 
and  slowly  continued  till  1862.  In  1868  Mr. 
Shaiiley  took  it  in  hand,  and  promised  to  complete 
it  iR  less  than  seven  years,  for  less  than  5,000,000 
dols.,  but  the  whole  cost  has  been  about  10,145.000 
dols.,  and  it  will  cost  before  fit  for  running  trains 
at  least  2,000,000  dols.  more.  The  length  is  nearly 
four  and  three-quarter  miles. 

Steel  Pens.  — In  Birmingham  the  number  of 
steel  pens  made  weekly  is  about  98,000  gross,  or 
14,120,000  sepprate  pens.  Thirty  years  ago  pens 
we're  sold  vrholesale  at  five  shillings  per  gross  ; 
now  pens  as  good,  or  better,  may  be  had  for  three- 
halfpence  per  gro»».  When  it  Is  remembered  that 
each  gross  requires  144  pieces  of  steel  logo  through 
ut  least  twelve  processes  in  the  course  of  manu- 
faciure,  the  fact  that  144"complete  pens  can  ke 
sold  for  three-halfpence,  after  providing  for  material, 
paying  wages  to  workpeople,  and  leaving  a  profit  to 
the  maker,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  results  at- 
tainable by  the  exercise  of  mechanical  ingenuity 
and  division  of  labour. 

A  Lucky  Find  — The  Madras  Times  reports 
that  some  months  since  a  gang  of  laliourers,  while 
engaged  in  cutting  a  channel  connected  with  the 
Strivaiguntam  Aiiicut  project,  came  upon  a  large 
copper  pot  filled  with  gold  ingots  and  coins.  The 
pot  was  of  large  size  capable  of  holding  six  Madras 
measures  of  grain.     The  probable  value  of  tlie 
treasure  is  estimated  at  a  lakh  of  rupees.  The 
hibourers  divided  the  spoil  and  made  off  with  it, 
tiut  the  mailer  soon  became  public,  and  the  tahsildar 
succeeded  in  recovering  R»  8,000  worth  of  coins 
and  ingots,  ami  the  quantity  of  property  was  mostly 
recovered  from  a  girl,  who  ran  away  from  her  house 
with  a  cbaltv,  winch  fell  and  broke,  whereby  the 
gold  was  scattered  is  front  of  the  ottirials  who  were 
coining  to  search.    The  remainder  of  the  property 
was  quietly  buried  or  melted  down,  and  all  traces  of 
it  are  lost.     On  hearing  of  the  discovery,  I  he  col- 
lector of  the  district  notified  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued under  the  act,  but  nothing  was  given  up.  The 
treasure  recovered  was  deposited   with  llie  civil 
court,  and  the  case  was  inquired  into  after  due  noti- 
fication.   It  was  decided  tlial  the  terms  ot  the  act 
had  been  sufficiently  observed,  and  that  the  treasure 
should  be  restored  to  the  tinders.    The  treasure  was 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

The  disgraceful  state  of  our  streets  has  called  forth 
a  very  just  magisterial  rebuke,  which  we  have  al- 
luded to  elsewhere.  A  few  day^  ago  the  Lord 
Mayor,  accompanied  by  the  Deputy  Clerks  of  the 
Markets  and  the  other  civic  ofllcers  and  sanitary 
staff,  visited  several  markets  and  slaughter-houses 
on  the  south-side  of  the  city,  and  expressed  his  ex- 
treme dissatisfaction  at  the  state  of  the  slaughter- 
houses, and  said  that  the  only  way  to  keep  them  in 
a  cleanly  state  was  to  have  them  properly  flagged 
or  asphalted. 

In  re  Milk  Adulterators,  fines  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  following  in  the  Southern  Divisional  (  ourt : 
John  Flood,  138  Francis-street,  was  summoned 
by  Mr.  O'CouHor,  sanitary  inspector,  for  having  on 
the  19th  November, sold  milk  adulterated  with  100 
per  cent,  of  water.  Fined  £12,  and  £6  costs.  Mary 
M'Donnell,  New-row,  South,  was  suinuioned  by  the 
same  officer  for  having  sold  milk  adulterated  with 
80  percent,  of  water.  Mr.  O'Connor  stated  that 
on  two  previous  occasions  he  had  the  milk  sold  in 
the  defendant's  shop  tested,  and  it  was  then  found 
pure.  Fined  £5,  and  £5  costs.  His  Worship  re- 
marked, during  the  hearing  of  the  cases,  that  this 
nffe-iice  was  a  very  serious  one.  It  might  not  only 
kill  infants,  hut  it  would  also  generate  disease.  Mr. 
Eunis,  who  prosecuted  in  each  case,  said  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  fraud  upon  the  poor  that  they 
were  carrying  on  so  severely  these  prosecutions. 
His  Worship  said  if  he  had  the  power  he  would 
send  every  offender  to  prison,  without  the  option  of 
a  fine. 


Brat  and  Wicklow. — At  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, when  addressing  the  Grand  Jury,  the  chair- 
man said  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  drawing 
their  attention  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  oourt. 
They  were  all  obliged  to  come  there,  and  sit  for  a 
very  long  time  in  this  cold  weather,  and  no  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  heat  the  building.  It  was  most 
incumbent  upon  the  proper  authorities  at  once,  or 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  see  to  the  comfort  of  those 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  grand 
jury  at  quarter  sessions  had  not  the  power  to  re- 
medy the  cause  of  complaint,  but  the  grand  jury  at 
assizes  had,  and  he  hoped  they  would  see  to  the 
matter. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Moiiaghan  Town  Com- 
missioners, the  town  sergeant  "  made  an  application 
for  leave  to  purchase  a  horse  and  cart  to  remove  the 
mud  from  the  streets  in  winter,  and  to  water  the 
stieets  in  summer  " \\\— Northern  Standard.  [The 
matter  was  referred  to  sub-committee  No.  63  ] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fireproof  Constkdction.— All  persons  interested  in  tliis 
question— and  tliere  are  many  besidos  tbose  professionaby 
connected  with  the  building  art— will  find  some  useful 
liiiits  in  Mr.  Owen's  paper,  wliich  we  print  elsewhere. 
Telegraphic  —The  Americans  are  far  ahead  of  Great  Britain 
ill  their  telegraphic  mechanism.    Tliey  can  wire  messages 
at  the  r<ite  of  l,'2i)0  words  or  6,000  letters  per  minute,  while 
the  most  perfect  Englisli  instrument  and  operators  are 
unable  at  present  to  exceed  200  letters  per  minute. 
BuooK.s.  MiToit  —Our  City  Magistrtte  has  already  evidenced 
a  spirit  of  impartiality  and  lair  pl»y  in  matters  in  which 
some  of  his  prede:e«ois  in  office  exiiibited  a  party  zeal. 
GoBAN  Seer.— Your  letter  will  appear  in  next  issue.  Perliaps 
liy  that  time  we  will  have  leisure  tore-consider  the  subject, 
and  speult  moie  at  length. 
ToiiF  IN  London —Peat  is  at  present  selling  in  the  streets  of 
LoniUin  lor  one  l.n  ife  sod  a  penny.    Whether  it  comes  from 
the  hogs  of  this  country  or  the  fens  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
we  cannot  at  present  say.    Is  it  not  something  like  sending 
cii.ils  to  Newcastle?    Swift  once  told  lii.s  cnuiitrymen  that 
they  should  huin  ererything  that  came  from  England  but 
tlie'coal.    Punch  migiit  now  retaliate. 
Scrutator  —We  an-  almost  tired  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Civic  aiitliniiiies  to  the  sciindalous  infringement  of  tha 
f.Hilu  ays  bv  traders  in  every  part  of  the  city.    If  the  portion 
ol  ilie  n>"twa\  ill  Lower  Abbey-street  Ito  which  you  hare 
directed  our  attention  in  yiiiir  letter,  is  allowed  to  he  used 
lor  ti  iide  purposes  by  the  piirties,  who  have  recently  ei  ec  ed 
!     pei  nisinent  obstrnctions  in  the  sli.ipe  of  iron  railings  set  in 
I     granite,  we  see  notbiin;  to  prevent  the  shopkeepers  in 
Sackville-sti  eet  from  similarly  monopolising  Ihe  halt  of  the 
footway,  in  defiance  of  all  law.   You  should  get  up  a  depu- 
tation to  wait  on  Committee  No.  1.    Stipulate  beforehand 
that  the  Press  will  be  admitted. 
ERRATDM.-On  page  12,  col.  3,  line  »3,  /or  "quoins"  read 
"groiu." 


FliB.  1,  1874.] 
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Our  Water  and  Waterworks. 


^0  HE  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  enquiry 
in  re  the  Corporation  Water, 
works,  which  took  place  a  few 
days  ago  in  this  city,  was  an 
event  of  some  value,  and,  in 
view  of  the  future,  it  is  well  that 
the  evidence  elicited  on  either 
side  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
We  are  earnest  advocates,  and  have  always 
been,  of  sanitary  measures,  and  as  such  we 
are  in  favour  of  a  constant  supply,  for  health 
and  cleanliness  is  dependent  upon  it.  We 
have  diifered  with  the  Corporation  on  many 
points,  and  we  fear  that  for  a  long  time  to 
eome  we  wUl  have  to  differ  with  that  body. 
We  have  also  differed  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Waterworks  Committee  ;  but,  while  not 
subscribing  to  many  of  his  arguments  on 
Corporate  matters,  we  cannot  deny  him  his 
meed  of  praise  in  connection  with  the  Water- 
works of  Dublin.  We  look  upon  the  powers 
sought  by  the  Corporation  in  a  different  light 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee, yet  we  are  anxious  to  see  a  constant 
supply ;  and,  short  of  a  constant  supply,  we 
desire  to  see  no  waste. 

The  Waterworks  of  Dublin  have  been, 
none  will  dispute,  a  most  costly  affair,  and 
there  is  no  knowing  when  the  burdens  con- 
nected with  it  will  cease.  This  city  is  suffer- 
ing under  a  dead  weight  of  not  a  standard, 
but  a  steadily-increasing  taxation ;  nearly 
all  the  available  rates  or  sources  of  Corpo- 
rate income  are  in  a  manner  mortgaged  for 
loans.  Can  a  trader  whose  business  is  bad, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  grow  worse,  better  his 
position  by  dabbling  in  repeated  loans  ?  It 
is  with  a  Corporation  the  same  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  lived  beyond  his  income  by 
indulgence  in  extravagant  taste  ;  nothing 
can  retrieve  the  fortune  of  either  in  a  re- 
spectable way,  save  a  resort  to  economy. 
Economy  is  the  salvation  of  individuals, 
public  bodies,  and  nations.  Economy  will 
lift  a  man  or  a  country  out  of  debt ;  and  this 
simple  word  of  economy  is  what  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  should  have  used  as  its  motto 
twenty  years  since.  Had  it  done  so,  it  could 
have  shown  a  fair  face  and  a  bold  front,  and 
in  this  year  of  grace  would  have  stood  as  one 
of  the  foremost  municipal  bodies  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

On  the  action,  per  se,  the  Corporation  have 
taken  for  the  obtainment  of  a  provisional 
order,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  a  more  direct 
preliminary  step  than  they  have  ever  taken 
before  to  obtain  what  they  require,  but  the 
inevitable  bill  is  still  necessary ;  an  act  must 
pass  and  be  made  law,  and  parliamentary 
costs,  not  a  little,  will  be  the  result.  We 
firmly  believe  that  very  large  expenses  could 
be  saved  to  the  city,  the  water  works  en- 
larged, a  constant  supply  secured,  without 
going  to  parliament,  and  without,  of  course, 
giving  extra  and  what  may  be  most  danger- 
ous powers  to  the  corporate  body. 

The  value  of  an  honest  opposition  was 
illustrated  during  the  late  enqufry,  at  least 


in  the  instance  of  the  petitioners  who  repre- 
sented the  citizens.  The  petitioners,  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  at  heart, 
requested  a  full  enquiry  into  all  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Waterworks  Committee, 
as  they  understood  there  were  numerous 
expensive  and  useless  ofiices  in  connection, 
which,  if  abolished,  and  a  more  economical 
system  adopted,  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  seeking  for  additional  borrowing  powers. 
The  petitioners  also  stated  that  they  wished 
to  oppose  the  granting  of  any  additional 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  on  the  ground  that  the  brigade  was 
more  expensive  than  towns  like  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  or  the  city  of  Glasgow,  notwith- 
standing that  there  was  always  a  high  pres- 
sure of  water  available.  We  would  much 
regret  to  see  the  efficiency  of  a  fire  brigade 
in  any  way  impaired,  for  it  is  an  indispen- 
sable body,  when  properly  organised.  We 
take  issue  with  the  Corporation  on  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  powers  they  strive  to 
obtain,  and  we  are  opposed  to  the  granting 
of  these  powers  without  better  guarantees 
being  forthcoming. 

The  Corporation  seek  for  an  amendment 
of  the  Dublin  W^aterworks  Act  of  1861,  for 
the  following  purposes  : — First — Power  to 
borrow  and  re-borrow  capital  to  enlarge 
works,  to  extend  telegraph  lines  and  connect 
existing  lines,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  on  the  security  of  existing  rates,  the 
amount  to  be  borrowed  not  to  exceed  £50,000. 
Second — Further  powers  of  diminishing  the 
waste  of  water.  Third — Power  at  the  irdis- 
cretion  either  to  stop  the  extra  quantity  of 
water  taken  by  the  townships,  or  to  charge 
the  commissioners  for  the  excess  taken. 
Fourth — Power  to  apply  out  of  the  Public 
Water  Eate  an  additional  sum  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Fire  Brigade.  Fifth — Power  to 
define  and  alter  the  limits  of  the  act,  and — 
Sixth — Compulsory  power  to  take  lands  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Certainly  if  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
could  obtain  all  these  powers,  it  might,  were 
it  inclined,  commit  through  its  oflScialg  a 
number  of  very  despotic  acts.  We  think  the 
Corporation  has  already  ample  power  to  con- 
trol any  waste  ;  and  the  prices  now  paid  by 
the  townships  and  intended  to  be  enforced 
under  the  new  act,  should  it  become  law,  are 
entirely  disproportionate  with  the  population 
of  the  townships.  The  richest  district  would 
be  paying  a  great  deal  less  than  the  poorest. 
This  aside,  where  is  the  honH  fide  security 
that  the  Corporation  propose  to  give  for  the 
additional  loans  ?  We  have  no  reliable  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  surplus  of  £4,000 
a-year.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Corpo- 
ration has  at  this  moment  any  available 
surplus  to  answer  as  a  security.  The  income 
of  the  City  Estate  is  heavily  weighted  at 
present,  and,  should  the  Corporation  succeed 
in  their  intentions,  and  obtain  the  £50,000 
asked,  the  greater  part  of  that  sum  will  go 
the  way  that  other  loans  have  gone,  and 
show  very  little  practical  results  behind  it. 
Kingstown,  as  an  opponent  to  the  Corporate 
measure,  gave  good  reasons,  and  we  think 
the  arguments  advanced  on  behalf  of  that 
township  were  strong.  There  is  such  a 
thing  a«  paying  too  much  for  even  a  good 
article,  particularly  when  it  is  for  the  accom- 
modation of  other  persons  beside  yourselves ; 
and  Kingstown  afforded  us  instances  worth 
remembering. 

Before  seeking  for  enlarged  powers  in 
respect  to  the  Waterworks  and  other  sanitar/ 


measures,  the  Corporation  ought  to  have 
begun  the  work  of  retrenchment  in  its  own 
departments.  It  is  an  undeniable  'act  that 
there  are  at  present  many  useless  ofiSceB  in 
connection  with  the  Corporation,  and  the 
friends  of  those  in  office  are  yearly  driving  a 
trade  in  proposing  and  voting  for  an  increaBO 
of  salary  to  officers  whose  offices  or  sub-offices 
should  be  abolished.  From  the  City  Trea- 
surer downwards  there  is  a  reform  u  ceded, 
and  the  whole  of  the  departments  need  to  be 
re-organised.  If  this  reform  was  carried  out 
therpi  would  soon  be  an  available  surplus, 
and  the  Corporation  would  not  need  to  go 
to  Parliament  to  seek  enlarged  powers  or  % 
loan  of  £50,000. 

We  have  only  skimmed  over  the  surface 
of  the  Waterworks  question  at  present,  but 
will  return  to  it,  as  it  is  one  of  importance 
to  the  citizens  from  more  points  of  view  than 
one.  We  have  in  Dublin  any  amount  of 
taxation,  and  a  desire  to  increase  the  load, 
but  we  have  little  honest  representation. 

We  know  Dublin  long  and  well.  We  have 
had  an  experience  of  upwards  of  thirty  years 
of  Corporate  administration  in  this  city. 
We  know  the  worth  of  Corporate  promises, 
and  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  results  of 
Corporate  work.  While  advocates  for  the 
sanitary  and  social  improvement  of  our  city, 
we  are  stern  and  consistent  opponents  to  an 
increase  of  taxation  that  could  be  avoided. 
We  unhesitatingly  say,  the  necessity  for  a 
loan  by  the  Corporation  can  be  obviated  by 
measures  of  economy,  and  that  too  without 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  our  local  adminis- 
tration. 


NOTES  ON  THE 
EEGISTRAR-GENERAL'S  RETURNS. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  the  quarterly  summary  of  the 
weekly  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  in 
respect  to  Dublin,  but  we  cannot  help  noticing 
some  matters  therein  which  ought  to  attract 
a  little  more  public  attention  than  they  seem 
to  do.  There  is  a  general  belief  entertained 
by  many  that  there  is  a  third  and  even  more 
females  born  into  the  world,  or  at  least  living 
upon  the  world,  than  males  ;  at  least  in  this 
country  the  belief  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  female  element  is  and  has  been  prover- 
bially strong.  We  have  noticed  for  some 
time  past,  if  we  remember  aright,  that  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  male  and 
female  births  is  gradually  growing  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  at  times  the  males,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns,  exceed  the  number  of  the 
females. 

In  the  last  quarterly  summary  we  find, 
during  a  space  of  fourteen  weeks,  the  number 
of  births  (boys)  registered  was  1,088,  and 
1,050  girls,  being  equal  to  an  annual  ratio  of 
1  in  40,  or  25  in  every  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  respect  to  deaths,  it  maybe  observed 
that  the  respective  numbers  of  males  and 
females  v/ere  nearly  alike  —  males,  1,014; 
females,  1,016,  affording  an  annual  ratio  of 
1  in  42,  or  24  in  every  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion of  1871. 

Reflection  might  well  be  indulged  in  oh 
the  head  of  the  birth-rate,  but  we  will  leave 
it  to  more  philosophic  and  inductive  minds. 
The  registered  death-rate  appears  higher  oa 
the  south  side  of  the  city  than  the  north. 
On  the  north  side  it  amounted  to  692,  or  24 
in  every  1,000;  while  on  the  south  side  it 
was  1,026,  or  an  annual  mortality  of  28  in 
every  1,000.   Of  course  all  are  aware  in  this 
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•ity  tbat  the  population  is  more  dense  on  the 
south  side  than  on  the  north,  and  we  may 
add  also  that  there  are  a  great  many  more 
foul  courts  and  homes  south  of  the  Liffey 
than  the  north. 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  deaths  occur- 
ring in  public  institutions,  particularly  in 
■workhouses,  the  numbers  given  are  sugges- 
iive  of  serious  thought.  Of  the  2,030  deaths 
registered  in  the  Dublin  district  during  the 
quarter,  317  occurred  in  the  various  hospitals, 
prisons,  and  lunatic  asylums,  131  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  Workhouse,  and  158  in  the 
South  Dublin  Union,  making  a  total  for 
public  institutions  of  600,  or  30  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths.  We  say  boldly  that  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  workhouse 
poor  do  not  receive  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion. The  number  of  deaths  that  take  place 
yearly  in  our  workhouses,  particularly  of  the 
rery  young  and  the  very  aged,  is  altogether 
alarming.  While  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  poorhouses  should  be  only  for  the  housing 
of  the  very  young  or  those  incapacitated  by 
age  or  infirmities  from  labour,  yet  we  desire 
to  see  them,  as  long  as  they  are  needed,  used 
and  managed  in  a  creditable  manner.  Let 
the  able-bodied  be  found  in  work,  and  made 
to  work,  and  let  the  young  and  the  aged  be 
properly  cared  for. 

The  Registrar's  Return  shews  clearly  what 
neglect  of  the  public  health  produced,  for 
the  diseases  that  proved  fatal  are  in  most 
cases  the  result  of  local  neglect.  Scarlet 
fever  caused  161  deaths,  or  1  in  every  13-4 
of  the  total  deaths  registered.    In  the  pre- 
ceding quarter  there  were  only  27  deaths 
from  this  disease  registered,  and  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1872  only  42.    Fever,  we  perceive, 
has  been  very  prevalent,  72  deaths  resulting 
from  it,  being  14  over  the  number  of  the 
preceding  quarter.   Of  the  deaths  registered 
last  quarter,  16  were  from  typhus,  1  from 
cerebro-spinal,  43  from  typhoid,  and  12  from 
simple  fever.    Of  other  diseases — often  also 
resulting  from  sheer  neglect, — 32  were  caused 
by  croup,  30  by  whooping  cough,  13  by 
measles,    12    by    diphtheria,    and    4  by 
quinsey.     Fifty-eight   deaths   arose  from 
diarrhcea  ;  133  children  died  from  convul- 
sions ;  53  were  ascribed  to  paralysis,  21  to 
apoplexy,  and  8  to  epilepsy.    We  find  bron- 
chitis caused  287  deaths,  or  1  in  every  7  of 
the  total  deaths  registered  ;  and  pneumonia 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  caused  54.  Heart 
disease  proved  fatal  in  97  cases,  aneurism  in 
5,  and  inflammation  of  the  heart's  covering  3. 
It  is  as  well  that  we  should  enumerate  the 
remaining  cases,  so  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
quarter  will  be  seen.    Thirty-six  deaths  are 
put  down  to  liver  disease,  3  to  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  2  to  jaundice,  12  to  Bright's 
disease,  1  each  to  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
and  of  the  bladder,  and  21  to  kidney  disease 
unspecified.    Two  hundred  and  three  deaths, 
or  1  in  every  10  of  the  total,  resulted  from 
phthisis  or  pulmonary  consumption,  31  from 
mesenteric  disease,  33  from  hydrocephalus 
or  water  on  the  brain,  and  19  from  scrofula. 
Cancer  —  that    somewhat  mysterious  and 
terrible  disease — proved  fatal  in  49  cases, 
lu  tliQ  chapter  of  accidents,  59  deaths  are 
registered — 20  from  fractures  and  contusions, 
22  from  burns  or  scalds,  13  from  drowning, 
1  from  poison,  6  from  suicide,  and  4  from 
homicide. 

For  such  a  city  as  Dublin  the  list  of  deaths 
from  zymotic  or  preventible  diseases  and 
others  is  large.  When  we  take  into  con- 
ffilderatioa  the  ages  of  the  persona  whose 


deaths  have  been  registered  during  the 
quarter,  the  statement  gives  rise  to  no  less 
serious  reflections  than  those  suggested  by 
examining  other  portions  of  the  returns. 
Death  of  course  strikes  indiscriminately,  but 
there  exists  no  particular  reason  why  such  a 
heavy  percentage  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
should  be  cut  ofl".  Want  of  paternal  care 
and  hereditary  weakness,  we  fear,  is  largely 
supplemented  by  causes  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  the  public  health.  Of  the  2,030 
persons  whose  deaths  were  registered  during 
the  quarter,  863,  or  42-5  per  cent.,  had  not 
reached  their  twentieth  year.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 656,  or  32-3  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were 
under  5  years  old  ;  149,  or  7-3  per  cent.,  were 
5  and  under  15  ;  and  58,  or  2-9  per  cent., 
were  15  and  under  20  ;  297,  or  14-7  percent., 
were  between  20  and  40  ;  349,  or  17-2  per 
cent.,  between  40  and  60 ;  440,  or  21-6  per 
cent.,  between  60  and  80  ;  and  81,  or  4-0  per 
cent.,  had  attained  their  eightieth  year.  Six 
persons  are  returned  as  nonogenarians,  and 
one  case — that  of  a  man — is  registered  at 
the  full  cycle  of  100  years  old. 

Of  late  we  have  read  of  many  Irish  deaths 
of  women  and  men  at  100  and"  upwards.  It 
would  be  as  well  that  the  statements  of  the 
friends  or  relatives  of  the  deceased  were 
tested,  to  set  at  rest  the  doubts  that  exist 
respecting  centenarian  lives.  Old  men  and 
women  who  live  to  eighty  years  or  upwards 
are  prone  to  make  mistakes,  consciously  and 
unconsciously,  in  relation  to  their  exact  age. 
Very  old  age  often  begets  a  sympathy  for 
the  poor  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  the 
record  from  the  lips  of  the  octogenarians 
and  centenarians  themselves,  and  we  fear  at 
times  a  little  deception  may  be  practised. 
Well-authenticated  instances,  however,  yearly 
occur  of  those  who  have  reached  a  very  ad- 
vanced age  in  this  country. 

If  the  proportion  of  births  of  both  sexes 
that  at  present  exists  in  Dublin  continues 
for  a  few  years  longer,  the  Irish  ladies  will 
not  run  short  of  husbands— that  is,  supposing 
the  "lords  of  the  creation  "  desire  to  have 
"  better  halves."  The  "  domestic  drudges  " 
will  turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  their  mistresses, 
and  "  high  life  below  stairs"  will  be  inaugu- 
rated in  substance  and  in  fact.  Well,  there 
is  a  reform  needed  in  our  kitchens  as  well  as 
in  the  streets,  whether  our  maids  iire  un- 
married or  not ;  but  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  safety  and  the  public  health. 
Whether  they  are  displeased  or  not,  this 
reform  must  be  carried  out. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  We  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  throughout  this  country  as 
well  as  in  the  sister  kingdom,  there  ai-e  a 
number  of  births  and  deaths  that  take  place 
that  are  never  registered,  and  thn,t  many 
deaths  are  put  down  to  causes  which  did  not 
occasion  the  deaths  recorded,  but  were  owing 
to  other  suspicious  circumstances. 


THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

THE  DEAV7INGS  EXHIBITED  ON  THE  Ctu  ULT. 
(Continued  from  page  17.) 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  late  exhi- 
bition at  the  conoersazione  was  the  series  of 
designs  submitted  in  competition  by  Messrs. 
M'Curdy  and  Mitchell  and  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane, 
for  extensive  new  buildings  in  Trinity 
College.  We  would  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  tliough  these  as  drawings  and  designs 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  professional 
visitors,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  an  exhi- 
bition, they,  as  drawings  submitted  in  a 
limited  competition  between  two  architects 
only,  are  precisely  what  such  drawings  ought 
not  to  be.  In  a  sensibly-conducted  lintitfd 
competition  such  elaborate  and  unnecessarily 
costly  drawings  should  never  be  seen,  and 
the  mere  rivalry  which  induces  architects  to 
fight  their  battles  with  such  showy  weapons 
is  to  be  condemned.  However,  those  who 
enjoy  the  contemplation  of  them  as  works  of 


art— free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing— have  not 
much  riglit  to  complain. 

These  designs  are  for  a  great  reading-room 
in  connexion  with  the  library,  and  a  chemical 
school  or  laboratory.  We  scarcely  feel  at 
liberty  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  competitors,  the  matter  being  to  some 
extent  to  be  considered  as  pendente  lite  still. 
We  understand  modified  or  amended  designs 
from  both  gentlemen  are  now  before  the 
board  of  T.C.D.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
Mr.  Deane  is,  as  usual,  original  and  pictu- 
resque—so much  so  that  we  do  not  easily  at 
first  reconcile  his  creations  with  the  staid 
genius  loei  of  sober  T.C.D.  They  would 
certainly,  if  built,  be  sadly  meretricious 
alongside  the  chastity  of  Botany  Bay.  His 
group  of  chambers  proposed  to  face  the  bell- 
tower  would  be  a  fine  addition  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  College,  if,  with  the  same 
details,  the  whole  design  were  cast  on  a  more 
imposing  scale  and  grouping. 

Of  Mr.  M'Curdy's  several  drawings,  per- 
haps the  most  pleasing  to  a  sober-minded 
architect  is  the  one-storey  colonnaded  design 
for  a  lal)oratory.  The  style  is  Classic,  with 
that  "neo-Grec"  feeling  which  finds  favour 
at  Munich,  and,  nearer  home,  with  the  Glas- 
wegians. Coining  still  nearer  home,  we  could 
almost  imagine  that  this  refined  and  truly  mon- 
umental work  had  been  contributed  from  soma 
other  world,  and  by  the  shade  of  onewho  wag 
known  among  men  as  John  Skipton  Mulvany. 
Young  men  should  study  such  design  as  this. 
The  wheel  of  fashion  is  rapidly  revolving, 
and  an  insatiable  public  will  soon  be  crying 
out  for  pure  Clr.  sic  Art.  Then  will  the 
public  find  a  school  of  architectural  savage 
larl)arians  who  will  groin  you  a  cathedral 
roof  if  you  wiU,  but  could  iiot  tell  you  how 
many  minutes  go  to  make  a  module.  Let 
them  be  warned  in  time,  and  let  them  reve- 
rently stow  away  in  their  family  muniment 
room  (if  they  have  one)  the  folio  edition  of 
that  now  discounted  authority,  Sii-  William 
Chambers — more  irreverently  known  by  older 
architects  v/hen  they  were  yet  youths,  by  the 
"oftice"  surname  of  "Cocker."  That  folio 
wiU  come  to  the  front  yet,  and  be  at  a 
premium.  Peojile  will  yet  appreciate  in  it 
the  subtle  link  of  sympathy  which  will  har- 
monise the  poetry  of  architecture  with  the 
decimal  coinage. 

Mr.  Deane  does  still  more  for  the  interest 
of  the  exhibition  in  his  series  of  charming 
sketches  in  Normandy,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  the  general  professional  public 
with  surprise  who  were  not  aware  of  the 
artistic  versatility  which  Mr.  Deane  possesses. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  re  ;ij,jpear  at 
the  Academy  Exhibition,  as  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  much  pleasure  to  all  sections  of 
the  public. 

Near  Mr.  Deane's  sketches  were  exhibited 
some  drawings  of  unpretentious  appearance, 
which  excited  considerable  interest  among 
the  more  antiquarian  visitors.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  these  are  to  be  accepted  as  a 
sample  of  what  H.M.  Board  of  Works  pro- 
pose to  do  in  cataloguing,  depicting,  and 
recording  the  jiresent  state  of  those  ancient 
monuments  which  the  Irish  Church  Act  has 
transferred  to  their  hands.  The  universal 
verdict  of  all  who  examined  these  drawings 
was  one  of  unqualified  approval  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  a  hope  was  generally  expressed  that 
the  series  would  be  continued.  The  draw- 
ings happily  combine  some  artistic  skill  with 
business-like  intelligent  record  of  condition 
and  dimensions.  A  volume  composed  of 
such  as  these  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  those  future  generations  of  Irishmen 
who,  as  Irishmen  have  ever  done,  will  love 
to  contemiflate  the  past  of  their  country,  and 
see  what  record  of  it  was  written  on  the 
face  of  the  laud  in  the  year  of  grace  1874. 
Not  one  year  too  soon  has  this  task  been 
undertaken.  We  unhesitatingly  assert  that 
this  present  generation  is  witnessing  a  greater 
decay  and  elimination  of  national  monuments 
than  any  which  has  preceded  it. 

With  these  remarks  we  must,  from  pressure 
of  space,  conclude  a  short  notice,  continuing 
our  observations  and  impressions  made  by 
the  exhibition  in  another  number. 
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TWO  DUBLIN  CHARACTEES  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

THE  M'ANASPIES,  PRACTICAL  AETISTS,  ETC. 

We  have  had,  and  perhaps  still  have,  the 
O'Conor  Roes  and  the  O'Conor  Dons,  the 
Macgillicuddys  of  the  Reeks  and  the 
O'Donoghues  of  the  Glens,  and  several 
other  mighty  septs,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, from  the  days  of  King  Dathi  down  to 
the  days  of  the  King  of  Mud  Island,  who  was 
not  the  least  remarkable  of  our  royal  dare- 
devils. Every  one  of  them  held  his  own 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
house  of  M'Anaspie  would  tamely  submit  to 
be  snuffed  out  by  a  race  of  "  monkeys  or 
nincompoops." 

Pat  M'Anaspie,  upwards  of  thirty  years 
since,  was  a  well-known  employer  and  prac- 
tical mechanic  to  boot.  He  had  a  brooding 
brain,  a  ready  iitterance,  a  cunning  hand^ 
and  a  pocket  full  of  patents,  specifications, 
projects,  and  inventions.  He  knew  his  own 
business  well,  and  had  a  good  smattering  of 
everybody  else's  business.  He  came  from 
the  hardy  northern  province,  we  believe,  and 
the  most  shrewd  or  acute  Dubliner  could  not 
outwit  him.  Pat  M'Anaspie  had  a  public 
spirit  larger  than  the  fortune  he  could  ever 
command,  hence  he  burned  his  fingers  with 
enterprises  that  worked  himself  but  small 
good,  while  largely  benefiting  others  who 
had  more  prudence  but  less  brains.  Pat  was 
the  embodiment  of  a  compound  of  common 
sense  and  practical  sagacity  with  a  strong 
dilution  of  fancy,  and  he  was  too  sanguine 
in  temperament  as  to  the  present  or  future, 
and  drew  too  largely  on  his  possible  income 
instead  of  his  positive  one.  Poor  fellow  !  we 
chatted  with  him  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  many  of 
his  early  projects  had  collapsed,  his  inven- 
tions pirated,  and  his  fortune  as  well  as  his 
health  wrecked.  Through  the  streets  of 
Liverpool  he  walked  as  erect  as  in  this 
capital,  full  of  the  same  enthusiasm,  and 
hopeful  that  a  day  would  soon  arrive  when 
his  darling  projects  would  be  realised  for  his 
own  and  Ireland's  sake.  Before  his  last 
heavy  affiiction  came  over  him,  he  was  a 
stern  speaker  and  advocate  for  native  manu- 
factures and  industries  ;  and,  however  men 
might  differ  with  him  as  to  details,  his  argu- 
ments and  reasonings  were  expressed  with 
a  self-conviction,  and  accompanied  with  a 
gesture  and  manner,  that  went  far  to  convince 
others.  He  breathed  his  last  under  the 
shadow  of  the  walls  of  what  he  once  hoped 
and  struggled  to  make  a  sort  of  "  School  of 
Art"  from  his  own  point  of  view;  and  the 
building  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years, 
pointed  out  by  many  as  "  M'Anaspie's  Folly." 

The  house  of  the  M'Anaspies  lives  still  in 
the  person  of  characteristic  Tom,  who  it 
is  no  untruth  to  say  is  "  a  Dublin  character 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  Tom  M'Anaspie 
is  better  known  to  the  present  generation 
than  even  his  late  brother.  He  also  is  a 
practical  mechanic,  and  inherits  a  good  deal 
of  the  shrewdness  of  Pat.  He  does  not  hide 
his  talent  in  a  bushel ;  he  is  conscious  of  his 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  and, 
despite  the  sneers  of  a  "  servile  Press,"  he 
patronises  the  journalism  of  Dublin  with  the 
following  characteristic  advertisement,  which 
is  unique  in  its  way  : — 

"The  M'Anaspies  are  unimpeaclialjle.  The 
M'Anaspies  disregard  eitlier  monkeys  or  nincom- 
poops, wlio  would  and  have  attempted  to  put  a 
false  face  on  them  or  their  profession,  and  heat  them 
for  being  ugly  as  to  reputation.  First,  as  artists  ; 
second,  as  stucco  plasterers  ;  third,  as  ijeneral 
statuists  ;  fourth,  as  asphalte  manufacturers  and 
workers;  fifth,  as  patentees;  sixth,  as  pro- 
moters of  the  schools  of  design  in  this  empire; 
seventh,  as  authors  of  a  work  dedicated  to  the  late 
Lord  IJrouj^ham,  proposing  to  raise  85  millions  per 
year  on  tvi-o  items,  as  well  as  an  irresistible  army 
of  two  millions  of  well-disciplined  and  fightinp;  men, 
and  that  without  one  farthing  of  outlay  to  the  State, 


prevent  invasion  or  civil  commotion  between  capital 
and  labour,  and  p;ive  every  man  of  servitude,  skill, 
and  ability  the  ri^litand  full  benefit  of  the  trade  they 
or  lie  served  their  life-time  to,  as  well  as  to  further 
prevent  jobbery  and  robbery  to  beany  longer  continued 
between  officials  and  capitalists  ;  and  last,  not  least, 
to  secure  the  moral  worth  of  all,  so  as  to  protect 
and  maintain  her  precious  University,  and  both  law 
and  order  ;  eii>htb,  also  the  cause  of  doine  away 
with  that  obnoxious  law  that  disgraced  the  statute 
book  of  this  empire — I  mean  the  City  Attachment 
Law,  that  managed  both  perjury,  bribery,  and 
robbery. — The  M'Anaspies,  and  Sons,  and  even 
daughters,  and,  with  all  her  faults,  Mrs.  Mac,  the 
true  descendant  of  nobility  and  princes." 

It  is  not  always  pleasant  to  have  to  write 
of  the  living  ;  but,  as  Tom  is  of  a  forgiving 
nature,  we  would  not  hesitate  writing  his 
obituary  and  epitaph  in  advance  of  his  de- 
mise. Tom  is  a  bit  of  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a 
practical  artist ;  and,  though  his  better  half 
has  given  him  some  "  curtain  lectures," 
"  with  all  her  faults  he  loves  her  still." 
Why  not,  is  not  Mrs.  Mac  the  true  descendant 
of  nobility  and  princes  !  and  as  for  her  sons, 
to  use  the  language  of  Curran,  "  the  maker's 
name  is  stamped  upon  the  blades." 

The  American,  English,  or  Continental 
visitor  who  passes  through  Dublin  withottt 
visiting  Tom's  studio  and  workshop  in  Scag- 
liola-street,  will  have  missed  one  of  the  sights 
of  this  remarkable  city.  Civility  is  the  only 
passport  needed,  and  due  appreciation  of  the 
works,  which  the  affable  artist  will  willingly 
show  and  painstakingly  explain.  If  the 
artist  discerns  you  are  of  a  truly  appreciative 
disposition,  he  will  introduce  you  to  the 
inner  arcana  of  his  studio,  where  desks,  cup- 
boards, and  shelves  are  weighted  with  a 
legion  of  casts,  models,  drawings,  plans, 
specifications,  estimates,  testimonials,  and 
"  Opinions  of  the  Press  "  on  The  M'Anaspies' 
triumphs  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and 
upwards.  Take  off'  your  hat,  if  not  in  homage 
to  the  man,  at  least  in  consideration  of  the 
industrious  spiders,  who  have  no  right  to  be 
disturbed  or  have  their  webs  broken.  Don't 
too  often  interrupt  the  sensitive  disciple  of 
Classic  and  Celtic  art  while  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  make  you  understand  the  mysteries  of 
designs.  Don't  be  impatient  to  conclude 
your  interview,  or  the  artist's  eye-glass  will 
not  slide  into  its  accustomed  wrinkles,  and  a 
delay  is  sure  to  occur  until  the  natural  ad- 
justment takes  place.  A  long  summer's  day 
would  be  scarcely  sufiicient  to  see  all  the 
artist's  original  designs  for  public  bridges 
and  triumi)hal  arches ;  statues,  equestrian 
and  pedestrian  ;  and  public  fountains  and 
wayside  pillars.  If  you  have  an  "  order," 
give  it  to  "  The  M'iinaspies  "  ;  it  piatters 
not  whether  yoit  desire  the  head  of  the  blind 
Homer  or  the  blind  Zozimus,  Diogenes  in  his 
tub,  or  Sir  John  Vartry  in  his  boots,  the 
genius  of  Phidias  and  the  fire  of  Angelo  will 
be  kindled  in  an  instant,  and  the  work  will 
be  sketched  while  you  would  say  "  Jack 
Robinson."  There  never  was  a  god  or  goddess, 
mermaid  or  siren,  centaur  or  salamander, 
banshee  or  lepricaun,  fetch  or  fairy,  phooka  or 
devil  mentioned  in  Lempriere's  Dictionary  or 
outside  of  it  but  the  Milesian  "  M'Anaspie  " 
could  model.  The  best  royal  arms  in  stucco 
ever  executed  in  Ireland  was  stolen  from  the 
studio  of  our  unique  Dublin  artist,  and  the 
liberal  Government,  with  a  shabbiness  that 
does  them  infinite  discredit,  neither  paid  the 
artist  for  his  model  nor  allowed  him  the  least 
percentage  on  the  numerous  casts  which 
they  allowed  their  Castle  tradesmen  to  make 
of  it.  This  is  clear  evidence  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  "  justice  to  Ireland,"  and 
that  none  need  be  expected  from  a  race  of 
"  monkeys  or  nincompoops." 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  the  following 
advertisement  caught  our  eye  in  the  daily 
papers  : — 

"  Rather  a  novel  scene  between  a  lady  and  an 
editor — see  the  London  Daily  Telegiaph  of  the 
22nd  inst.,  as  well  as  a  novel  occurrence  between 
the  scissors  of  a  public  journal  and  an  artist  this 
day,  and  which  will  be  hereafter  explained. — The 
M'Anaspies,  plasterers,  plasterers,  plasterers,  &c., 
&c.,  &c. — Hurrah  for  a  plasterer,  who  lives  at  31 
Great  Scagliola-street  these  48  years. — The 
M'Anaspies  and  Sons." 


After  reading,  wo  were  at  some  trouble  to 
hunt  up  a  file  of  the  /Jni/if  7'rlr;/r/iph,  where 
wo  found  a  telegram  from  Dublin  couched  in. 
words  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  A  few  days  ago  a  stucco-plasterer  belonging  to 
this  city  applied  at  the  police-court  for  a  sutnmons 
against  his  wife.  The  case  was  reported  in  the 
Dublin  pa))ers,  and  the  wife  called  upon  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  weekly  papers  to-day  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter.  She  did  not  receive  what  she 
considered  a  satisfactory  explanation,  so  she  horse- 
whipped the  proprietor." 

Goodness  gracious!  was  it  the  "heroic 
woman"  with  all  her  faults  that  vindicated 
the  fame  of  The  M'Anaspie  ?  But  who  was 
the  journalist  ?  The  telegram  telleth  not, 
but  we  shall  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  it  next 
year  in  the  "  Annals  of  Dublin'"  in  Thorn's 
Directory. 

Wonders  follow  wonders.  Our  eyes  next 
alight  upon  our  artist  in  the  character  of  an 
auctioneer.  There  is  a  saying,  If  you  want 
your  business  done  well,  do  it  yourself  ;  and 
Tom  appears  to  have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
as  the  annexed  announcement  would  seem  to 
shew,  although  there  is  "  many  a  slip  'twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip,"  and  that  "  all  that  is  in 
danger  is  not  lost."  The  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer is  raised  often  before  the  fatal  word 
"  gone  "  is  pronounced : — 

"  Auction. — The  M'Anaspie  will  sell  in  person  all 
his  statuary  and  stock  in  trade,  moulds,  &o.  The 
M'Anaspies  are  the  M'Anaspies,  and  not  goulic  or 
perverts,  nor  do  tliey  pander  or  seek  patronage  on 
the  back  stairs  of  authority.  The  M'Anaspie  are 
the  M'Anaspie,  and  there  are  no  other  M'Anaspies 
in  this  empire  or  elsewhere  but  The  M'Anaspie, 
who  will  sell  by  auction  all  The  M'Anaspies'  stock 
of  statuary  and  stock  in  trade,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  at  31  Great  Scagliola-street,  at  The 
M'Anaspie's  and  Son's,  who  are  general  stucco 
plasterers,  asphalte  manufacturers  and  makers, 
patentees,  as  well  as  the  designers  of  the  O'Conneil 
Testimonial  Monument,  and  authors  and  promoters 
of  the  schools  of  design  in  this  empire,  and  done 
away  wiih  in  the  city  that  abouiinal)le  law  the 
Attachment  Law. — The  M'Anaspie  and  Sons,  &c., 
&c." 

The  above,  perhaps,  may  be  read  as 
"  Positively  the  last  time  " — a  clearance  sale 
before  the  spring  fashions  and  the  new  clas- 
sical costumes  and  models  are  introduced. 
The  inscrutable  ways  of  Tom's  inventive 
genius  are  not  to  be  measured  by  common 
standards.  There  must  be  some  typographi- 
cal errors  perpetrated  in  the  above  ad- 
vertisement by  the  vagabond  printers,  whom 
Tom  for  the  last  half  century  has  helped 
to  live.  What  does  the  word  ",Goulic " 
mean  ?  Perhaps  it  was  "  ghouls  "  the  artist 
wrote.  The  newspaper  compositors  of  the 
Press  of  Dublin  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Tom's  caligraphy  by  this  time,  for 
many  a  fierce  letter  of  his  have  these 
"  galley-slaves  "  set  up.  The  late  Horace 
Greely,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  never 
eclipsed  Tom  in  the  legibility  of  his  "  copy." 
It  is  only  shallow  thinkers  and  little  minds, 
lawyers'  clerks  and  municipal  scriveners  who 
live  on  public  money,  that  write  in  a  vulgar 
manner ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  a  genius, 
and  becomes  the  dignity  of  the  true  artist,  to 
exhibit  originality. 

Long  may  "  The  M'Anaspie  "  live,  to  help 
himself  and  the  Press  of  Dublin,  the  scourge 
of  the  local  authorities  and  the  terror  of 
police  magistrates,  whom  he  more  than  once 
snapped  his  fingers  at,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  don't  care  tluit  about  you."  Thirty  years 
since,  as  boys  in  our  teens,  we  stood  in  mute 
astonishment  and  gazed  with  a  schoolboy 
wonder  at  the  mighty  ogres  and  creatures 
that  crouched  or  stood  as  large  as  life  within 
the  palatial  gates  of  Scagliola-street.  Since 
then  over  many  a  hundred  miles  of  the  world's 
frontiers  we  have  walked,  with  bounding 
hearts  and  bleeding  feet  betimes.  The  thirty 
years  are  gone,  the  schoolboys  are  mature 
men,  friends  and  relations  are  in  their  graves, 
the  city  is  changed,  but  "  The  M'Anaspie  " 
lives,  and  though  age  has  withered  his  brow 
a  little,  it  has  not  wintered  his  heart.  There 
are  arrows  still  in  his  quiver,  and  the  race  is 
not  extinct.  CE. 
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BUILDING  STONES  OF  IRELAND.* 

(Continued  from  page  iO.) 
CHAPTER  V. 

Oolite  —  Limestone;  its  Composition,  Dis- 
tribution, Durability,  Upper  and  Lower 
Formation,  Interniediary — Uses  of  Lime- 
stone— Calp — ■Cliahjbente  Sjirings  near 
Dublin — What  is  Lime  J — Mortar — Caverns 
in  Limestone — Stalactite  and  Stalagmite — 
Travertin  of  Italy — Sulphate  of  Lime  in 
Boiled  Water — Marbles. 

Oolite,  a  carbonate  of  lime  (of  whicli  the 
Bath  and  Portland  stones  of  England  are 
familiar  examples),  is  found  only  in  Antrim 
and  Derry.  Its  name  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  signifying  the  roe  or  ova  of  fish, 
which  it  is  not  unlike,  being  composed  of 
small  grains  of  sand  closely  cemented  to- 
gether by  calcareous  matter.  Being  easily 
worked,  it  is  most  useful  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  hardens  by  exposure  to  the 
weather ;  but  it  does  not  occiir  to  any  extent 
in  Ireland.  Like  all  other  formations,  it  is 
divided  into  different  groups,  among  which 
the  argillaceous  laminated  stone  called  lias 
is  found,  which,  from  its  fine-grained  texture, 
is  much  used  by  lithographers. 

Limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime  is  by  far 
the  most  largely-developed  rock  in  Ireland, 
and  is  an  accumulation  of  fossil  remains 
upon  a  scale  of  magnitude  so  vast,  and  dates 
back  so  far  into  primeval  ages,  as  almost  to 
exceed  our  powers  of  belief.  There  are  few 
limestones  in  which  these  remains  cannot  be 
discerned  in  condition  more  or  less  perfect. 
Generally  speaking,  as  marble,  it  has  lost 
its  stratification,  and  in  some  it  has  become 
crystallized — as  in  the  i:)urer  examples — from 
being  subjected  to  the  action  of  subterranean 
heat,  which  has  totally  obliterated  the  traces 
of  such  remains.  Tlie  limestone  formation 
extends  through  the  entire  central  districts, 
stretching  from  Fair  Head  to  Dingle,  north 
and  south,  and  from  Dublin  Bay  to  Galway 
Bay,  east  and  west,  and  occupying  a  super- 
ficial area  of  over  10,000  square  miles  ;  and 
there  is  no  county  except  Wicklow  where  it 
is  absent.  Granite  has  often  been  described 
as  the  most  enduring  of  stone,  and  this  to  a 
certain  extent  is  correct,  though  applying 
only  to  limited  examples ;  but  limestone,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  a  far  more  lasting  rock.  We 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  numerous  remains 
of  structures  throughout  the  country  in  proof 
thereof,  many  of  them  stiU  preserving  their 
ornamentation  in  sharpest  outline. 

The  limestone  sti'ata  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct beds,  formed  at  widely  different  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  earth  ;  and  these  consist 
of  the  upper,  the  lower,  and  the  intermediary, 
called  calp.  The  lovfer  formation  is  the  most 
generally  difi'used,  having  been  upheaved 
long  ages  ago  through  the  other  intervening 
stratified  rock ;  it  varies  in  colour  and  in 
texture  from  the  light  grey  crystalline  (as 
at  Sheophousa,  Drogheda),  the  light  blue  (of 
Galway,  King's  County,  and  Carlow),  to  the 
deeper  shades  of  calp,  and  the  Galway, 
Kilkenny,  and  Carlow  marbles,  together  with 
the  beautiful  vai-iations  of  green,  red,  and 
yellow,  until  it  eventuates  in  the  purest 
white. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  either  as  limestone  or 
in  its  different  varieties  of  marbles,  is  the 
most  important,  the  most  useful,  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  possibly  the  most 
valuable,  production  of  Ireland,  whether  as 
considered  in  its  appliances  to  agricultural 
purposes,  its  uses  in  arts,  manufactures,  and 
medicine,  or  as  limestone  in  its  various 
applications  to  building,  either  in  the  form 
of  rubble  stone,  as  the  main  constituent 
of  the  structure,  the  materials  of  the  art- 
ornamentation  which  adorns  it,  or  in  its 
calcined  state,  the  cement  which  consolidates 
it  together,  and  which  latter,  if  judiciously 
treated,  restores  it  again  as  material  to 
its  original  state. 

Calp,  or  the  intermediary  formation,  is 
limestone  in  its  most  impure  state,  never- 
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theless  is  highly  valuable  for  building  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  extensively  developed  throughout 
the  country,  but  more  particularly  in  Dublin, 
Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Leitrim,  Roscommon, 
and  Sligo.  Wherever  it  occurs  it  is  largely 
used  for  rubble  work,  and  fre(iuently  em- 
ploj'ed  as  ashlar.  It  has  one  great  defect — if 
not  laid  in  its  bed  of  deposition  it  speedily 
decays,  falling  away  in  laminated  scales ; 
and  this  will  continue  even  when  covered  by 
a  cemented  or  compoed  surface,  if  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influences. 

Calp  is  of  much  deeper  colour,  much  closer 
texture,  and  considerably  harder  than  ordi- 
nary limestone,  but  frequently  of  soft  slaty 
formation,  and  occasionally  shot  with  veins 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  which  form 
the  white  streaks  observed  in  this  stone. 
Iron  also  exists  to  a  small  extent,  and  is 
sometimes  seen  in  the  form  of  pyrites,  the  i 
glittering  substances  occurring  in  a  few 
instances  in  some  of  its  beds  ;  ii'on  is  occa-  I 
sionally  combined  with  sulphur  as  sulphuret 
of  iron,  and  it  is  from  this  source  the 
chalybeate  springs  arise  which  occur  in  it. 
Several  of  these  springs  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  particularly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Liffey  ;  and  there  was  one  many  ! 
years  ago  at  Portobello,  which  has  latterly 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  But  the 
disputants  seem  to  be  unaware  that  sulphuret 
of  iron  in  a  quarry  is  not  inexhaustible  ;  the 
spring  may  remain,  but  the  vein  it  has  per- 
meated through  may  long  since  have  been 
washed  out. 

The  origin  of  limestone  is  very  remarkable, 
and,  as  we  have  already  shewn  in  Chapter  I., 
it  is  a  deposition  of  terrestrial  matter  carried 
down  by  rivers  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
covering  over  the  remains  of  shell-fish  and 
coral  animals  to  which  generation  after 
generation  had  contributed  their  respective  i 
shares,  where  they  arrived  at  great  thickness 
and  solidity,  until  at  length  they  became  • 
hardened  into  rock  by  tlie  infilti-ation  of 
water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
colouring  matter  being  imparted  to  it  by 
vegetable  d(bris  contained  in  the  terrestrial 
matter  above  mentioned.  But  all  these 
shells,  &c.,  being  composed  of  lime,  and  as 
they  must  have  existed  ages  before  what  we 
now  recognize  as  carbonate  of  lime  was  pro- 
duced, the  question  naturally  arises,  What 
is  lime  ?  Lime,  then,  is  an  earth,  the  oxide 
of  the  metal  calcium,  and  exists  abundantly 
in  sea  water  ;  so  also  does  carbonic  acid,  and 
it  is  generally  allowed  it  is  to  the  presence 
of  both  the  formation  of  sea-shells  is  due, 
and  from  this  source  carbonate  of  lime  owes 
its  origin. 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  process  by  which  carbonate  of 
lime  is  converted  into  hydrate  or  slaked 
lime  ;  but  it  may  be  of  importance  to  remark 
that  mortar  used  for  building,  if  properly 
treated,  and  made  with  pure  sand,  will,  from 
the  slow  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere,  be  again  restored  to  its  original 
form  of  carbonate.  We  have  numerous 
instances  of  this  in  the  ancient  buildings 
throughout  Europe,  but  to  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  this  subject  we  refer  to  the  paper 
"  Why  Mortar  Cements,"  written  by  the 
author  of  these  chapters,  and  given  in  the 
Irish  Builder,  January  1st,  1871.  We 
have  stated  that  limestone  is  most  durable  ; 
but  a  casual  observer  passing  through  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  it  will  form  opposite  con- 
clusions in  observing  its  water-worn  aspect 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  lower  lalce 
of  Killarney  this  is  particularly  observable, 
where  the  stone  has  assumed  every  vaiiety 
of  fantastic  shape,  occasionally  looking  like 
gaunt  spectral  forms  rearing  themselves 
above  the  surface  of  its  waters  ;  but  it  is 
in  subterranean  rivers  and  caverns  where 
its  disintegration  is  shown  upon  a  scale  of 
vastness,  which  many  will  scarcely  believe 
is  occasioned  solely  by  the  solvent  power  of 
water.  Carbonic  acid  will  dissolve  the 
hardest  rocks,  and  every  stream  flowing 
through  a  limestone  formation  holds  it  in  so- 
lution in  considerable  quantity ;  and,  it  is 
curious  to  remark,  that  the  same  power 
which  produces  limestone  acts  inversely,  but 


only  again  to  reproduce  it  upon  an  infinitely 
more  extended  scale  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.  The  limestone  formations  of  Ireland 
entirely  occupying  its  lower  levels  form  the 
beds  of  numerous  rivers,  and  every  fissure  in 
the  rock  which  allows  water  to  permeate 
becomes  a  source  whence  underground  water 
courses  are  maintained,  if  lower  levels  are 
accessible  ;  and  in  this  way  caverns  are  ex- 
cavated in  the  solid  rock,  and  rivers  alter 
their  courses  underground. 

We  have  many  remarkable  examples  of 
subterraneous  rivers,  particularly  in  the 
County  Galway.  The  drainage  of  Lough 
Mask  into  Lough  Corrib  is  of  this  character 
in  the  streams  surrounding  the  village  of 
Cong.  Outside  Oughterai-d,  in  the  same 
county,  the  river  Feogh  has  percolated  under- 
ground, and  formed  its  course  into  Lough 
Corrib,  passing  underneath  the  ruins  of 
Aughnanure  Castle.  There  are  numerous 
such  instances  throughout  Ireland,  but  this 
chapter  would  be  extended  to  too  great 
length  were  we  to  describe  all. 

The  caverns  of  Mitchelstown,  on  the 
border  of  Tipperary  and  Cork,  formed  in  the 
limestone  rock,  and  covering  an  average 
surface  in  their  various  chambers  of  700  ft. 
by  600  ft.,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  power 
of  the  percolation  of  water  ;  and  again  in  its 
restorative  qualities  in  forming  stalactite  and 
stalagmite,  the  magnificent  columnar  ex- 
amples of  these  formations  throughout  these 
caverns  almost  defying  description  ;  the 
prismatic  colours  which  they  display  by  torch- 
light must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Stalactite  and  stalagmite  are  produced  by 
water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
percolating  drop  by  drop  through  the  over- 
lying strata  from  the  roofs  of  caverns  in 
limestone  disti-icts,  the  stalactite  hanging 
down  like  icicles  ;  while  the  dropping  under- 
neath from  which,  when  consolidated,  is 
called  stalagmite,  the  water  evaporating, 
leaving  behind  successive  crusts  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Stalactite  and  stalagmite 
eventually  unite,  producing  column  after 
column,  sometimes  clustered  and  sometimes 
isolated,  which,  when  hardened  by  age  and 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere, produce  variously-coloured  stone, 
according  to  the  minei-al  character  of  the 
veins  the  water  which  produced  them  has 
permeated  through. 

In  volcanic  countries  petrifaction  is  pro- 
duced in  much  shorter  time  than  in  our 
climate,  the  celebrated  Travertin  of  Italy 
(according  to  Lyell)  becoming  "  a  solid 
stratum  of  stone  about  a  foot  in  thickness  in 
four  months" ;  it  is  hard  and  crystalline, 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  deposit  from  the  water  of 
springs  holding  lime  in  solution.  Where 
these  springs  exist,  a  very  beautiful  and 
highly- interesting  method  is  devised  for  pro- 
ducing works  of  art  in  stone.  The  streams 
containing  the  lima  are  diverted  and  made 
to  pass  over  falls,  so  as  to  produce  exceed- 
ingly fine  spray.  Moulds  of  suitable  material 
are  then  huug  within  its  reach,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days  they  are  completely  en- 
crusted in  stone,  with  every  line  as  perfectly 
drawn  as  in  the  original,  but  upon  an  en- 
larged scale. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Vartry 
system  into  Dublin,  the  incrustation  of  lime 
in  vessels  used  for  boiling  water  was  well 
known,  forming  a  solid  mass  which,  after  a 
short  period,  became  almost  impossible  to 
remove.  The  canals  wliich  supplied  this 
water,  running  through  limestone  districts, 
held  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution ;  also  sulphate  of  lime  from  the 
springs  rising  through  the  calp  formation  in 
which  portions  of  their  courses  lay,  being 
afterwards  exposed  in  the  city  basins  they 
imbibed  sulphuric  acid  from  the^  smoky 
atmosphere  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
incrustations,  if  collected,  could  have  been 
converted  into  Paris  plaster. 

We  have  already  given  in  Chapter  II.  some 
remarks  on  Irish  marbles,  with  an  extract 
from  Sir  Robert  Kane's  "  Industrial  Resources 
of  Ireland,"  shewing  where  they  are  obtain- 
able ;  and,  it  may  be,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
able  writer's  valuable  notes  for  the  impetus 
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given  during  the  last  few  years  to  the  art 
uses  of  Irish  marhles,  a  cousiderahle  home 
and  export  trade  being  now  established  in 
them  by  an  eminent  Dublin  firm. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,—"  An  Architect,"  on  whose  former  letter 
I  offered  some  remurks,  is  quite  right  in  tliiriUiiij; 
that  I  am  nearly  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself  on 
most  of  ihe  points  he  has  raised.  He  asks,  how- 
ever, in  conclusion,  would  he  be  justified  in  addiuf; 
C.E.  to  his  sii;nature,  on  the  strength  of  having  an 
uncle  a  county  surveyor?  "An  Architect"  being 
"  naturally  of  a  siiiifularly  modest  and  retiring  dis- 
position," I  will  answer  him  on  thai  head.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  these  open  competition  times  to 
have  a  relative  in  tlie  prolession  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  his  calling  to  your  own.  By  all  means  let 
"  An  Arcliitect  "  add  C.E.  to  bis  door-plate,  and 
M.R.I.A.,  F.H.S.,  and  F.S.A.,  to  boot.  If  he  is 
modest,  be  will  never  get  on.  Let  him  not  bide 
his  talents  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  pipkin.  Let 
hira  take  pattern  by  Septimus  Scamozzi  Mullowuey, 
Esq.,B.A.,  who  began  life  as  a  t-taff-bolder  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  He  picked  up  the  rudiments  of 
his  profession  while  carrying  Guriter's  chain. 
Smiles,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  has  never 
been  able  to  furnish  such  a  remarkable  instance  of 
rise  by  the  dint  of  perseverance  and  nerve. 

I  once  knew  a  city  architect  who  l)pgan  life  as  a 
bricklayer,  then  became  a  builder,  next  an  archi- 
tect, and  in  a  few  years  he  put  on  bis  brass-plate, 
"  Blank  and  Sons,  Architects  and  Engineers." 
Blank  was  a  modest  man,  but  be  was  a  fool  for  not 
pushing  his  dignity  to  a  iiigher  level.  As  far  as  I 
know,  be  never  became  a  member  of  one  of  our 
learned  bodies.  The  Institute  never  owned  him  or 
honoured  him,  but  be  u)anaged  to  get  on  without  it, 
and  get  more  commissions  at  times  than  the  whole 
body  of  the  memliers  together.  He  built  for  the 
Corporation  as  well  as  designed,  and  he  bad  a 
number  of  poor  relations  in  the  building  branches 
whom  be  managed  to  keep  a-going  —  painters, 
masons,  plasterers,  plumbers,  and  decorators. 

Let  "An  Architect"  put  bis  foot  upon  his 
modesty,  and  add  a  half-dozen  more  signatures  to 
liis  name.  Willi  the  illustrious  examples  of  Septi- 
mus Scamozzi  Mullowney  and  Mr.  Blank  before 
him,  there  is  notliing  impossible  to  an  enterprising 
genius. 

I  am  glad  to  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  are  dealing 
severe  blows  to  those  unprincipled  rnscals,  the 
"jerry"  builders.  "  Lay  on,  Macduff!"  Neither 
respectable  architects  nor  builders  can  possibly  feel 
ofTended  with  your  strictures,  wbieli  are  true  in 
substance  and  in  fact.  I  hope  "  An  Architect" 
will  lend  you  his  assistance.  Neither  in  print  nor 
In  public  should  the  "jerry"  tribe  be  let  alone,  for 
they  are  not  only  coiumon  robbers,  but  they  are 
criminals  of  a  deeper  dye.  They  are  the  sappers 
and  miners  of  pestilence  and  death;  they  build  to 
murder  both  tlieir  contemporaries  and  posterity. 
Let  them  be  treated  as  Isbmaels  of  the  building 
profession  whose  hands  are  raised  aaaiiist  every 
man,  and  let  every  honest  man's  hands  be  raised 
against  them. 

In  conclusion  for  the  present  I  will  say  bluntly 
and  boldly,  When  we  have  a  more  honest  and  effi- 
cient class  of  professional  architects,  there  will  be 
a  visible  improveuieut  in  our  builders  and  building 
operatives.  Goban  Seek. 


COST   OF  GAS-PRODUCING 
MATERIALS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, —  I  would  wish  to  ask  if  Mr.  Fottrell,  in  his 
speech  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Gas  Company  at 
their  recent  meeting,  as  reported  in  the  Saunders's 
News-Letter  of  the  22nd  inst.,  means  to  convey  to 
the  public  that  the  caunel  coal  a7id,  such  mixture 
as  is  necessary  to  produce  the  so-called  20-candle 
gas,  with  whicb  the  darkness  has  for  a  long  lime 
past  been  made  visible,  is  costing  the  Gas  Company 
40s.  per  ton,  when  it  is  generally  believed  that  19 
out  of  every  20  Ions  of  material  used  in  making  gas 
at  the  works  is  an  article  of  trifling  value,  viz.. 
Boghead  mineral?  An  examination  of  i/?e  coke  ai 
present  sold  at  the  works  for  a  trifling  sura  per  ton 
will  at  once  prove  this  to  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  matter.  jAMES  KlliBY. 

Dublin,  41  Cuffe-street, 
28th  January,  1874. 


THE  CORPORATION  AND  THE  GAS 
QUESTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  on  the  proposed  scheme  of  l)uying 
up  the  Gas  Works.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
which,  although  it  seems  all  imjiortant  to  the  public, 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  to 
this  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  The  Dublin 
Corporation  propose  to  buy  tlie  Alliance  Gas 
Company's  works  for,  I  think,  the  sum  of  £800,000. 
Hitherto  this  company  has  paid  no  dividend  worth 
speaking  of.  If  no  profit  has  been  made  out  of  the 
Gas  Works,  why  will  the  Corporation  give  such 
a  sum  for  them  ?  But  the  Corporation  will  manage 
tbem  better !  I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  such  an 
event.  Tliey  have  never  proved  themselves  good 
for  anything,  but  spending  the  large  imcome  of  the 
city,  and  doing  as  little  as  possible  for  it.  I  appeal 
to  you,  as  the  editor  of  an  influential  journal,  to 
oppose  this  scheme,  which  will  saddle  the  city  with 
an  enormous  debt,  wliich  will  be  felt  for  years  to 
come.  We  owe  it  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
our  children,  to  have  justice  done  in  this  matter — 
a  contingency  whicli  has  never  been  looked  into, 
and  which,  though  it  is  not  likely  to  come  about  at 
present,  nevertheless  ought  to  be  considered  when 
the  purchase  of  the  gas  is  being  considered.  Very 
likely  hereafter  some  new  invention  for  lighting 
may  supersede  gas;  then,  of  course,  the  Gas 
Works  become  useless— but  still  the  city  must  bear 
the  debt.  In  fine,  it  is  evident  that,  although  the 
gas  directors  make  a  show  of  reluctance,  in  reality 
tliey  are  wishing  the  Corporation  to  buy  tbem  out 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  they  only  wait  the  offer  of  a 
large  sum.  To  conclude,  it  is  ray  opinion  that  the 
citizens  should  make  a  stand  against  such  a  whole- 
sale extortion  by  their  council.  Let  us  endeavour 
not  to  have  the  taxes  of  this  already  too  highly- 
taxed  city  increased.  A  Ratepayer. 


COLOURS  AND  PIGMENTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  29.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  colours  for  decorative  purposes.  Dr. 
Cameron  spoke  at  considerable  length.  Some 
persons  believe  that  all  combinations  of  co- 
lours found  in  nature  were  pleasing,  but  with 
equal  truth  might  it  be  affirmed  that  all  the 
odours  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  agree- 
able, and  all  the  sounds  uttered  by  animals 
harmonious.  One  in  every  750  persons  was 
colour-blind,  and  could  not  discriminate  co- 
lours ;  and  many  persons  with  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  enjoyment  derived  from  colour 
were,  from  mistaken  views  or  want  of  educa- 
tion, fond  of  inharmonious  combinations  of 
colour.  It  was  difficult  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  harmony  in  colours,  as  it  was  to  a  great 
extent  a  matter  of  taste,  peculiar  to  nations 
and  individuals.  The  Arabs  and  Hindoos  had 
a  true  perception  of  the  harmony  and  proper 
contrast  of  colours,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Italians  were  superior  to  allEuropeanpeoples. 
The  colour  which  added  to  another  produces 
the  elements  of  white  light  is  called  comple- 
mentary ;  thus,  red  is  complementary  of  green, 
orange  of  blue,  violet  of  greenish-yellow,  and 
indigo  of  orange-yellow.  Complementary 
colours  generally,  but  not  invariably,  form 
agreeable  combinations.  For  instance,  red 
and  green,  though  admired  by  some,  are 
really  not  a  good  arrangement  unless  other 
colours  be  added  to  them,  as,  for  example, 
blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow  on  a  white 
ground.  Blue  harmonizes  with  scarlet,  orange, 
black,  brown,  and  white.  Yellow  consorts 
with  green,  purple,  crimson,  and  black. 
Orange  is  superior  to  yellow,  and  forms 
pleasing  comiiounds  with  horsechesnut, 
brown,  puce,  and  green.  Gold  combines  still 
more  pleasingly  with  the  colours  that  har- 
monize with  orange.  Red  harmonizes  with 
but  few  colours.  Red  and  blue  require  yellow 
to  produce  a  good  effect.  Scarlet  is  the  only 
red  that  consorts  with  green,  but  the  combi- 
nation is  defective.  Gold,  crimson,  and 
orange  are  a  very  pleasing  concord.  Purple 
and  gold  harmonize.  Black  harmonizes  with 
white,  yellow,  and  gold.  White  is  most 
useful  when  several  colours  are  used.  Pink, 
which  is  red  much  diluted  with  white,  and 
rose  colour  are  best  employed  alone.  Blue, 
red,  and  yellow ;  blue,  scarlet,  gold,  and 
white  ;    crimson,  yellow,  blue,  white,  and 


black ;  blue,  yellow,  scarlet,  white,  black, 
orange,  and  green ;  blue,  crimson,  and 
yellow,  or  orange,  or  gold ;  blue,  red,  green, 
and  orange ;  blue,  red,  white,  green,  and 
yellow  ;  purple,  scarlet,  and  gold ;  purple, 
orange,  scarlet,  blue,  black,  and  white;  black, 
white,  and  crimson  or  scarlet — are  all  pleasing 
combinations. 

Amongst  the  discordant  or  disagreeable 
colour  combinations  (in  juxtaposition)  men- 
tioned by  the  lecturer  were  blue  and  green, 
or  lilac  ;  green  and  red,  especially  the  lighter 
tints ;  yellow  and  pink,  or  peach  colour ; 
orange  and  lilac,  gray  or  drab  ;  red  and  olive- 
green  (very  bad),  and  all  such  tints  as  cerise, 
fawn  colour,  stone  colour,  &c.,  as  they  are 
overpowered  by  the  red ;  purple  and  green, 
or  citrine  or  chesnut ;  black  and  green ; 
white  and  brown,  or  greens ;  gray  and  buff, 
or  stone  colour,  or  canary  ;  brown  and  most 
red  tints,  or  black  or  silver  ;  red,  brown,  and 
green ;  blue,  orange,  and  olive-green  ;  blue, 
green,  pink,  or  ptirple  ;  blue,  orange,  and 
purple ;  blue,  yellow ;  green  and  brown,  or 
purple  ;  yellow,  green  and  purple,  or  red  or 
puce,  or  crimson  or  black,  or  brown ;  red, 
green,  buff",  or  russet,  or  black ;  red,  green, 
yellow,  and  white;  red,  pink,  and  black; 
crimson,  gi-een,  and  purple ;  scarlet,  green, 
black,  white,  and  yellow  ;  orange,  black,  and 
purple,  or  green  ;  white,  yellow,  green,  pink, 
and  chocolate  ;  white,  green,  and  purple  ; 
black,  orange,  green,  and  lilac.  Green  should 
always  be  used  in  small  proportion,  and  to 
heighten  the  effects  of  other  colours.  Colours 
affected  each  other  by  juxtaposition.  Thus, 
blue  placed  beside  green  caused  the  latter 
to  appear  more  yellow,  and  itself  acquires  a 
deeper  tone.  When  orange  and  green  are 
placed  side  by  side,  the  former  appears 
redder,  the  green  bluer.  Green  appears 
bluer  when  constrasted  with  yellow,  whilst 
the  yellow  inclines  to  red.  Red  inclines  to 
yellow  when  placed  beside  blue,  and  there- 
fore becomes  somewhat  orange,  whilst  the 
blue  losing  red,  inclines  to  yellow,  and 
acquires  a  greenish  hue.  If  pigments  were 
absolutely  pure  these  eff"ects  could  not  be 
produced,  but  every  pigment  reflects  every 
kind  of  colour  in  greater  or  less  proportion. 

With  respect  to  the  application  of  pigments. 
Dr.  Cameron  recommended  simple  colours  to 
be  employed  as  far  as  possible,  as  mixed  pig- 
ments seldom  gave  pure  colours,  and  were 
liable  to  change.  Fast  colours  are  most 
necessary  in  the  lights  of  a  picture.  The 
durability  and  bright  colouring  of  Reubens' 
pictures  were  to  a  great  extent  due  to  ths 
use  of  a  fully  charged  palette. 

Only  one  white  colour — Chinese  white,  a 
preparation  of  zinc — was  perfect,  being  un- 
alterable in  colour  by  time  or  foul  air  ;  but 
unfortunately  it  could  not  be  eff"ectively  used 
except  in  water  colours.  Whitelead  possessed 
great  body,  but  it  was  easily  blackened  by 
bad  air.  Probably  in  some  cases  the  painter 
in  oils  could  cover  his  lead  white  with  zinc 
white,  and  thereby  protect  the  former. 
Chrome  yellow  contained  lead,  and  blackened 
on  exposure  to  foul  gases  ;  they  form  greens 
with  Prussian  blue,  which  often  fade  very 
soon.  Gamboge  is  a  good  permanent  yellow, 
and  innocuous  with  other  colours ;  it  works 
better  with  water  than  oil.  Cadmium  yellow, 
being  a  sulphide,  is  not  affected  by  foul  air 
and  is  a  good  and  permanent  colour  when 
unadulterated.  Aureoline  is  a  fine  and 
durable  yellow.  The  yeUow,  and  indeed 
most  ochres  are  permanent  colours.  Yellow 
orpiment  injuriously  affects  the  pigments 
containing  lead,  copper,  and  several  other 
bodies.  Amongst  red  pigments,  the  ochres 
are  most  permanent,  but  not  the  most 
brilliant.  Vermillion  is  brilliant  and  perma- 
ment,  but  requires  great  skill  to  use  it ;  the 
beautiful  cochineal  lakes  are  with  exception 
alTected  by  light ;  and  even  in  combination 
''  they  fade  comparatively  soon.  Cadmium  red 
inclines  to  orange,  and  it  is  unaffected  by  all 
agents  save  a  high  temperature.  Madder 
carmine  is  a  splendid  transparent  red,  and  is 
almost  as  stable  as  vermillion.  Red  lead  or 
minium  blackens  by  exposure  to  foul  air, 
and  dragon's  blood  is  fugacious.  Ultra- 
marine is  the  most  beautiful  and  permament 
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of  tlie  blues,  resisting  foul  air,  light,  and 
heat,  and  yielding  only  to  the  action  of  acids. 
Cobalt  blue  and  a  compound  of  tin  and  co- 
balt, termed  cerulean  blue,  are  next  in  sta- 
bility, but  after  many  years  they  often 
acquire  a  greenish  hue.  Prussian  blue  is 
only  moderately  stable,  and  indigo  and  the 
copper  blue  are  fugacious,  and  should  not  be 
iised.  Burnt  sienna,  burnt  Roman  ochre, 
and  carmine  orange  are  permanent  and  per- 
manent reds  and  yellows  make,  of  course, 
permanent  oranges,  though  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  use  the  simple  pigments  if  procu- 
rable. Copper  greens  are  only  tolerably 
permanent.  Several  fine  pei-manent,  and  in- 
nocuous (in  combination)  greens  are  prepared 
from  cromium.  Some  chrome  greens  contain 
no  chromium,  but  are  mixtures  of  Prussia 
blue  and  chromate  of  lead,  and  are  fugitive. 
Brown  madder  is  a  permanent  marone. 
Black  lead  (for  forming  grays  or  shades), 
lamp  black,  Vandyke  brown,  and  «epia  are 
useful  and  permanent  pigments.  Bitumen 
and  asphalte  are  bad,  as  they  are  almost  sure 
to  crack. 


THE  BANIM  TESTIMONIAL. 

We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  published  list  of 
subscrijitions  that  the  work  of  the  Banim 
Testimonial  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried 
out.  It  woiild  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  if 
the  survivor  of  the  "  O'Hara  Family  "  was 
allowed  to  pass  from  amongst  us  without 
some  substantial  tribute  to  his  and  his 
brother's  memory,  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Kilkenny.  The  list  should  be  kept  open  till 
practical  responses  are  obtained  from  Irish- 
men throughout  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 


THE  ALLIANCE  GAS  COMPANY 
AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

Recent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Gas 
Company  may  "  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a 
tale"  at  a  date  not  very  remote.  The  giving 
of  a  pension  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  the 
securing  of  one  in  prospective  to  Mr.  Cotton, 
must  not  be  received  apart  from  the  influence 
of  certain  members  of  the  Dublin  Corporation. 
We  would  be  the  last  to  object  to  a  reasonable 
superannuation  to  a  faithful  servant  when 
past  his  labours,  but  we  question  whether  it 
•was  prudent  or  regular  to  entertain  the  future 
reward  which  Mr.  Cotton,  or  his  friends  on 
his  behalf,  have  stipulated  for.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  we  have  no  personal  grudge  to 
Mr.  Cotton,  but  we  cannot  be  blinded  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Cotton's  retirement  from  the 
Corporation,  and  his  appointment  in  the  Gas 
Company,  was  a  pre-arranged  matter  through- 
oat.  Of  this  fact  there  are  dozens  of  others 
aware,  who  are  as  well  acquainted  with  Cor- 
porate matters  as  ourselves. 

The  more  we  look  into  the  connection  that 
exists  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Gas 
Company,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the 
policy  adojited  is  one  regulated  with  a  view 
to  the  future  possible  contingencies,  should 
the  Corporation  succeed  in  acquiring  the 
management  of  the  gas  supply.  For  the 
present,  though  Mr.  Cotton  is  no  servant  of 
the  Municipal  body,  he  can  be  their  very 
obliging  friend  and  agent ;  and  we  will  not  be 
astonished  to  hear — should  he  return  once 
more  to  his  primitive  position  on  Cork-hiU 
(in  the  event  of  a  Corporate  purchase)— one 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  friends  will  be  to  move 
that  his  salary  be  inci-eased. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Gas  Question  proper, 
the  chairman  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors was  pleased  to  tell  the  shareholders 
and  the  public  that  the  proposition  of  going 
back  from  the  20- candle  gas  to  the  16-candle 
would  be  a  popular  movement.    Does  the 


chairman  think  that  the  ratepayers  of  the 
city  are  consummate  fools,  and  that  they 
will  quietly  swallow  the  proposal  ?  "  Let 
there  be  light,"  said  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  Let  there  be  darkness  or  a  re- 
duction of  light,  cry  the  gas  directors,  that  we 
may  have  a  handsome  remuneration  this 
year,  and  give  a  dividend  to  our  anxious 
shareholders. 

A  large  portion  of  last  year's  gas  supply 
was  intolerable,  though  we  were  told  it  was 
20-candle  gas ;  what  will  it  be  when  it  is 
reduced  to  16-candle  ?  "I  think  there  be  six 
Richmonds  in  the  field  "—no,  not  now ;  one 
"  Verificator  "  is  gone,  and  one  "  Verificator  " 
is  left,  and,  as  blood  is  thicker  than  water, 
the  right  of  somebody  will  be  upheld,  and  the 
public  will  have  to  look  out  for  itself. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LIV. 

BIRDS  AND  MEN. 

Spring-time  brings,  wlien  winter  closes, 
Daisies,  cowslips,  and  primroses; 
Birds  that  mate  and  sing  together, 
In  the  hedfxerovvs  and  the  heather; 
Blackbirds  pipe  and  sparrows  chatter, 
Fnll  of  love  and  other  matter; 
Only  local  rulers  qnarrel — 
Take  a  note,  and  point  the  moral. 

In  the  city  sparrows  flutter. 
In  the  areas  and  the  gutter; 
Pigeons  coo  beneath  liouse  portals, 
In  a  tongue  unknown  to  mortals ; 
They  can  pick  anil  tliey  can  carry, 
They  can  build  lilie  men  that  marry. 
'Tis  birds  of  p\  ey  that  always  quarrel — 
Take  a  note,  and  point  the  moral. 

Pigeons  sometimes  carry  letters, 
But  turn  not  insolvent  debtors; 
Though  betimes  they  fly  the  nation. 
They  come  back  to  fill  tlieir  station; 
They  ne'er  open  sealed  despatches. 
Yet  they're  shot  by  men  at  matches, 
By  just  men  who  thieve  and  quarrel — 
Take  a  note,  and  point  the  moral. 

Spring-time  brings  us  fresh  green  bushes, 
Fields  of  larks  and  glens  of  thrushes; 
Country  charms  with  city  curses. 
Worse  than  plagues  of  monthly  nurses— 
Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Corporators  always  sinning. 
Public  health  is  still  the  quarrel — 
Take  a  note,  and  point  the  moral. 


Civis. 


ESSEX  BRIDGE. 


Parliament-street  is  no  longer  to  be  a  cul 
de  sac  during  the  rebuilding  of  Essex 
Bridge ;  a  footpath  has  been  constructed 
across  the  river, — thanks  to  a  subscription 
amongst  the  mercantile  community  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  "Thoroughfare  stop- 
ped" in  a  leading  street,  except  for  a  very 
limited  period  during  the  alteration  of  a  gas 
main,  or  similar  cause,  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  citizens  of  Dublin  ;  but  to  be  endured 
for  an  indefinite  term  (which  maybe  properly 
applied  to  the  time  which  will  be  occupied  in 
rebuilding  the  bridge),  has  proved  to  be 
beyond  the  patience  of  those  most  interested. 
In  obstructing  a  thoroughfare  such  as  Par- 
liament-street, it  ought  to  be  compulsory 
upon  the  authorities  to  provide  sufticient 
substitute  ;  to  a  small  extent  they  have  done 
so  in  erecting  the  temporary  bridge  opposite 
Swift's-row,  but  it  has  proved  no  accommo- 
dation for  jjedestrians  having  business  to 
transact  on  the  line  of  Parliament-street  and 
Capel-street.  We  would  have  been  rejoiced 
if  some  one  of  the  inhabitants  had  tried  an 
action  with  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  to 
test  their  right  to  cutting  oH'the  main  access 
to  an  important  street.  However,  it  is  pro- 
bable a  precedent  would  be  established  in 
their  favour,  as  the  following  advertisement 
which  appeared  121  years  ago  in  the  Dublin 
Journal,  December,  1752,  will  shew  : — 

"  Several  of  tbe  inliabitants  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
being  desirous  to  subscribe  torrards  the  building  of 


11  timber  bridge  to  tbe  westward  of  Essex  Bridge, 
laciiip;  I'licsler-alley,*  20  ft.  in  tlie  clear,  for  the 
convenience  of  font  passenjxers  and  sedan  cliairs  only, 
during  tlie  rebuildiii'.;  of  Essex  Bridue,  bucIi  person 
or  persons  as  are  desirous  to  contract  for  the  said 
work  are  to  send  their  plans,  scantling,  and  pro- 
portions in  writing  to  Edward  Scriven,  at  iiis  office 
in  Skinner's-row,  on  or  before  the  first  of  January 
next.  December  8,  17u2.  N.B. — The  contractor 
to  deduct  from  his  estimate  the  value  the  sail! 
bridjje  will  be  to  him  wlien  the  public  have  done 
with  it." 


CATHOLIC  HALL  COMPETITION, 
BELFAST. 

Nearly  five  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
date  fixed  for  the  sending  in  of  designs  for 
the  above  building  by  five  architects  who 
were  invited  to  compete.  The  site  proposed 
is  at  the  rere  of  the  Provincial  Bank ;  its 
frontage  to  be  towards  Bank-lane,  a  passage 
of  very  irregular  width.  Within  the  area  of 
about  110  ft.  by  75  ft.  it  was  required  that 
the  whole  of  the  buildings,  yards,  &c.,  were 
to  be  confined.  'These  included :  boys'  and 
girls'  school-rooms,  with  separate  entrances, 
closets,  and  lavatories ;  large  hall ;  minor 
hall  ;  reading-room  and  library  ;  billiard- 
room  ;  cloak-rooms  ;  kitchen,  and  caretaker's 
apartments.  The  cost  of  the  entire  not  to 
exceed  ^7,000,  including  "  the  usual  percent- 
age allowed  to  the  profession."  Premiums 
of  ^40  and  ^20  were  offered. 

Although  in  possession  of  the  main  facts 
of  what  has  occurred  since  the  IGth  of  Sep- 
tember last,  we  are  unwilling  at  present  to 
do  more  than  state  that  all  the  drawings 
were  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  R.I. A.I. 
for  their  opinion.  The  following  is  the  report 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  "  Committee 
for  the  erection  of  the  Catholic  Hall"  through 
their  secretary,  W.  Campbell,  Esq.  :— 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  to 
inform  you  that,  after  a  very  careful  and 
minute  examination  of  the  six  sets  of  designs 
sent  in,  in  competition  for  the  new  Catholic 
Hall,  Belfast,  they  have  come  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  viz  : — 

1st.  None  of  the  designs  could  be  carried 
out  for  the  amount  prescribed  in  the  con- 
ditions ;  but  as  this  was  an  impossible  con- 
dition, inasmuch  as  the  accommodation  could 
not  be  provided  in  a  sufiicient  and  suitable 
manner,  this  condition  must  be  considered 
only  relatively. 

2nd.  Three  of  the  designs  largely  exceed 
the  others  in  merit,  and  on  these  the  council 
submit  the  following  special  report : — 

"  Certavi  et  Vici." — The  principal  feature 
of  this  design  is,  a  spacious  and,  in  itself, 
very  cleverly  designed  hall,  calculated  to 
give  accommodation  to  large  audiences.  The 
space,  however,  to  afford  this  is  gained  by 
placing  it  on  the  third  storey  of  the  building, 
at  an  inconvenient  height  above  the  street 
level.  To  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  great 
hall  is  somewhat  sacrificed  the  sufficiency  of 
the  approaches  and  other  features  of  the 
scheme  ;  and,  while  recognising  considerable 
merit  in  his  design,  the  council  are  of  opinion 
that  the  author  of  "  Certavi  et  Vici"  has  so 
much  more  exceeded  the  limit  of  expenditure 
than  the  other  competitors  under  considera- 
tion, as  to  be  entitled  only  to  the  third  place 
in  order  of  merit. 

Between  the  two  most  admirable  and  able 
designs,  by  "  Crozier"  and  "  Confidence"  re- 
spectively— so  apparently  equal  in  merit  of 
design,  architecturally,  and  economy  of 
planning — tlie  council  have  taken  consider- 
able pains  to  discriminate,  and  proceed  to 
compare  their  different  points.  In  the  great 
hall,  per  se,  the  superiority  must  be  awarded 
to  "  Crozier."  It  is  somewhat  more  commo- 
dious than  that  of  "  Confidence,"  and  would 

*  Chester-alley  appears  to  hare  been  obliterated  after  tho 
re-building  of  the  former  Essex  Bridge,  as  no  trace  of  it 
[  occurs  upon  the  maps  of  Dublin  after  that  period. 
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be  acoustically  much  more  satisfactory.  In 
this  latter  respect  '•  Confidence's"  great  hall 
could  not  be  commended,  though  in  archi- 
tectural effect  it  has  tlie  advantage.  The 
author  would  apjiear  to  have  considered  that 
the  somewhat  ecclesiastical  character  obtained 
by  a  high-pitched  roof  would  perhaps,  in  the 
present  case,  compensate  for  the  loss  as 
regards  acoustics.  It  is  fair  to  it  to  observe, 
however,  that,  in  practically  carrying  out  the 
design,  the  lines  of  this  apartment  might  be 
successfully  modified,  without  disturbing  the 
excellent  arrangement  of  the  plan  as  a  whole. 
In  the  matter  of  approaches,  vomitories, 
staircasing,  providing  a  circulating  passage 
way  round  three  sides,  and  arranging  the 
minor  hall  on  the  same  level  so  as  to  be  used 
en  suite,  "  Confidence  "  displays  superiority. 
The  retiring-rooms  for  performers  are  pro- 
vided by  "  Confidence"  in  a  convenient  way 
close  behind  the  platform.  The  provision  of 
these  retiring-rooms  by  "  Crozier"  ixnder  the 
platform  (but  on  the  level  of  the  hall),  being 
but  8  ft.  high,  and  raising  the  level  of  the 
platform  at  its  lowest  point  to  the  incon- 
venient height  8  ft.  6  in.  above  the  hall  floor 
level,  is  objectionable.  The  platform  of 
"  Confidence"  would  be  about  4  ft.  high  in 
front,  and  the  space  under  it  would  be  avail- 
able for  storage  of  seats,  &c.  The  level  of 
the  great  hall  floor  is  not  placed  so  high  above 
the  street  by  "  Confidence"  as  it  is  by 
"  Crozier."  In  the  design  of  "  Confidence" 
the  galleries  of  the  great  hall  have  no  pillars, 
but  are  supported  by  brackets  from  the  side 
walls ;  this  construction  is  questionable  for 
galleries  of  so  great  a  depth. 

The  Suliools. — Those  by  "  Crozier"  are  of 
the  minimum  size  asked  for.  In  height  they 
are  superior  to  "  Confidence's,"  but  the  light- 
ing is  very  insufficient.  The  two  schools  by 
"  Confidence"  occupy  the  entire  area  under 
the  great  hall ;  they  are  spacious  and  well 
lighted,  capable  of  being  used  as  one  apart- 
ment, and  would  be  available  as  a  minor 
hall  of  the  same  floor  area  as  the  greater 
hall. 

Minor  Hall.- — In  point  of  size,  the  supe- 
riority is  with  "  Crozier,"  his  area  being 
about  940  ft.  superficial,  against  780  ft.  in 
his  competitor's.  The  committee,  knowing 
better  than  the  council  the  special  pui-poses 
to  which  they  propose  to  devote  the  minor 
hall,  can  best  say  whether  the  arrangement 
by  "  Confidence"  of  the  two  halls  on  the  same 
floor,  or  that  by  "  Crozier"  on  diff'erent  floors, 
is  the  more  desirable. 

Heading-room  and  Billiard- room. — Supe- 
riority is  to  be  awarded  to  "  Confidence." 
The  arrangement  of  "  Crozier"  of  both  these 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  lighted  in  the 
least  desirable  way  for  both  such  rooms — 
viz.,  from  the  end, — is  defective.  The 
reading-room  by  "  Confidence"  is  conve- 
niently lighted  along  one  side,  and  the 
billiard-room  and  smoking-room  are  placed 
judiciously  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  a 
top  light  is  available  for  the  former.  In  the 
design  of  "  Crozier"  the  ground-floor  passages 
would  be  somewhat  deficient  as  regai-ds  light. 

Cost. — Fairly  judged,  the  council  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  important  difi'er- 
ence  between  these  two  competitors  ;  both 
have  most  conscientiously  and  with  pains 
worked  out  their  plans  with  ingenuity  and 
economy.  In  adjudicating  on  them,  the 
council  have  put  out  of  consideration  and 
been  uninfluenced  by  such  matters  as  im- 
posing towers,  which  are  not  essential  to  the 
scheme,  and  by  those  features  which  may  be 
regarded  in  competition  designs  as  mere 
graces  of  draughtsmanship,  never  seriously 
destined  to  appear  in  the  sober  reality  of 
working  plans.  On  careful  weighing  of  the 
respective  merits  and  demerits,  the  council 
must  award  the  first  place  to  "  Confidence" 
for  general  superiority  of  arrangement  and 
excellent  planning ;  and  the  council  are  of 
opinion  that,  with  some  modification  of  the 
ground  plan,  form,  and  transverse  section  of 
the  great  hall,  the  building  would  be  a  very 
successful  one,  though  on  a  somewhat  too 
limited  site. 

In  conclusion,  the  councU  have  to  thank 
the  Catholic  Hall  Committee  for  the  confi- 


dence evinced  in  tlieir  disinterested  judg- 
ment in  inviting  their  opinion.  They  have  to 
congratulate  the  committee  on  having  elicited 
in  this  competition  designs  which  would  well 
hold  their  own  in  any  competition  of  the 
architects  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  reflect 
honor  on  their  designers,  smd  credit  upon  the 
architectural  progress  of  the  country. 

G.  C.  Hendeeson,  Hon.  Sec. 
To  W.  Campbell,  Esq. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IRELAND. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  was  held  on  the  22nd 
ult.,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Callaghan, 
F.R.I.  A. I.,  in  the  chair. 

Amongst  those  present  we  noticed — Messrs. 
W.  M.  Mitchell,  V.P. ;  A.  W.  Robinson,  T. 
W.  Barry,  J.  Knox,  R.  Browne,  T.  Holbrook, 

C.  J.  Allen,  J.  Neil,  H.  Keogh,  T.  W.  Parry, 
T.  H.  Longfield,  R.  S.  Swan,  J.  L.  Robinson, 

D.  J.  Freeman,  J.  Fennell,  &c. 

The  secretaries  announced  the  presenta- 
tion of  books  to  the  library. 

A  working  model  of  O'Connor's  Patent 
Swing  Hinge  was  exhibited. 

Mr.  T.  Hevey  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Longfield  (hon.  sec.)  read  a 
paper  on  "  Ornamental  Design."* 

Mr.  Mitchell,  V.P.,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks,  said  the  assocation  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Longfield  for  his  interesting  paper,  which 
he  hoped  shortly  to  see  published.  The 
subject  was  one  upon  which  he  knew  nobody 
more  competent  to  speak  than  Mr.  Longfield, 
who  had  made  it  a  study  of  his  own,  as  his 
beautiful  drawings  of  a  Pompeian  House  and 
Edward  III.'s  Tomb  testify.  In  his  paper  he 
entered  on  a  field  of  thought  which  he  might 
have  pursued  for  many  hours,  and  still  left 
unexhausted.  It  was  a  very  interesting  study 
to  notice  the  effects  of  climate  and  race  on 
ornament,  as  was  fully  shewn  in  Egypt,  with 
its  bright  sky  and  the  equally  brilliant 
tone  of  its  ornament,  the  brightest  colours — ■ 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  black — being  used. 
After  all,  he  must  confess  that  few  ornaments 
can  equal  and  none  surpass  that  of  Greece  at 
its  best  and  purest  period,  for  purity  of  out- 
line, grace,  and  delicacy.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  Greek  sculpture.  He  concluded 
by  wishing  that  Mr.  Longfield  would  soon 
favour  the  association  with  a  continuation  of 
his  paper. 

Mr.  T.  Holbrook  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  put  from  the  chair  and 
caried  unanimously. 


THE  LOUGH  ERNE  DRAINAGE. 

The  enquiry  held  by  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  objections  to  the  plans  lodged 
with  regard  to  the  drainage  of  Lough  Erne 
district,  elicited  some  interesting  informa- 
tion. 'Without  personally  visiting  the  dis- 
trict, we  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  amount 
of  truth  or  grievance  may  be  contained  in 
the  plans  put  forward  by  the  majority  of  the 
objectors.  Taking  the  evidence,  however, 
we  are  prepared  to  say  that  a  large  amount 
of  the  objections  urged  were,  if  not  exactly 
frivolous,  untenable.  Among  the  crowd  of 
farmers  who  attended  there  was  a  degree  of 
unanimity,  but  their  objections  were  urged 
in  a  fashion  to  show  that  compensation  was 
what  they  desired,  and  not  the  continuance 
of  the  floods  of  water  that  were  said  to  work 
such  great  benefits  to  their  grass  lands. 

We  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  a 
moderate  flooding  of  grass  lands  in  certain 
seasons  is  an  irrigation  measure  of  impor- 
tance ;  but  if  the  floods  remain  too  long 
upon  the  land,  the  benefit  is  nil.  It  would 
be  far  better,  we  hold,  if  the  drainage  as 

«  To  be  found  on  page  44. 


liroposed  were  carried  out,  than  that  the  dis- 
trict should  continue  in  its  present  state. 
Tlio  grass  lands  now  overflowed  could  bo  to 
a  great  extent  relieved  from  the  action  of 
the  floods,  except  at  exceptional  times. 
Thousands  of  acres  could  be  reclaimed  and 
put  under  cultivation,  and  thereby  add  to 
the  food  and  industries  of  the  country.  Year 
by  year  the  value  of  the  drained  land  would 
increase,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  in 
twenty  years  the  value  per  acre  would  be 
quadrupled. 

Our  old  farmers  have  strange  notions  be- 
times. It  is  difiioult  to  make  many  of  them 
understand  the  valixe  of  drainage.  So  stead- 
fast are  some  of  them  on  the  flooding  ques- 
tion, that  there  would  be  little  dif&culty  in 
getting  them  to  submit  to  another  Deluge, 
not  for  forty  days,  but  for  four  times  forty 
days,  provided  an  ai'k  was  built  for  them, 
and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  hold  their 
live  stock  and  their  last  year's  crop  of  hay. 

It  would  be  a  decided  improvement,  we 
think,  if  the  lands  in  the  Lough  Erne  district 
were  relieved  of  winter  floods  as  well  as  those 
of  other  seasons ;  but  to  wholly  relieve  them 
of  the  winter  floods  would  be  a  rather  costly 
and  perhaps  a  nearly  impossible  work. 
Whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  we  hope  to 
see  the  work  of  drainage  commenced  in 
earnest  and  prosecuted  to  completion  without 
further  unnecessary  delay. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 

A  MEEETiNG  of  the  Academy  was  held  on 
Monday  evening.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett, 
S.F.T.C.D.,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Hardman  read  a  j)aper  on  "  A 
Supposed  Substitution  of  Zinc  for  Magnesium 
in  Minerals."  Mr.  Hardman  stated  that  in 
the  course  of  a  certain  investigation  he  had 
accidentally  discovered  the  presence  of  zinc 
in  limestone  rocks  in  the  County  Tyrone.  It 
then  occurred  to  him  to  examine  the  over- 
lying basalt,  and  he  found  in  that  enough  of 
zinc  to  identify,  although  he  did  not  think  it 
had  been  known  to  occur  in  rocks  of  an 
igneous  formation.  He  afterwards  found  it 
in  basalt  from  another  neighbourhood.  On 
a  further  examination  of  rocks  from  the  Co. 
W;iterford  he  found,  by  means  of  the  blow- 
pipe, a  very  appreciable  quantity  of  zinc. 

Professor  Reilly,  in  moving  that  the  paper 
be  referred  to  the  council  for  publication, 
observed  that  the  paper  was  a  most  important 
one,  although  zinc  had  already  been  demon- 
strated to  exist  on  a  large  scale  in  magnesian 
rocks.  He  referred  to  the  value  of  minute 
inquiries  on  such  matters,  and  mentioned 
a  case  in  which  a  continental  scientific  gen- 
tleman had  discovered,  by  careful  analyses, 
silver,  gold,  and  platinum  existing  in  zinc, 
and  affecting  its  characterestics.  If  re- 
searches such  as  those  of  Mr.  Hardman  were 
followed  up  in  a  general  way,  a  knowledge 
might  be  attained  of  the  deposits  of  metals 
in  such  quantity  as  to  be  capable  of  serving 
the  purposes  of  industry. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  occurrence  of  zinc  in  basalt  or  any  of 
the  newer  igneous  rocks ;  but  that  it  occurred 
in  the  older  rocks  was  perfectly  well  known. 
The  discovery  of  Mr.  Hardman,  however, 
seemed  to  agree  with  a  wide  theory  which  had 
been  put  forward  by  Bischofl'. 

After  some  observations  from  the  chairman, 
the  resolution  was  put,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Secretary  announced  a  donation  of 
calcined  bones,  found  in  a  cist  at  Newcastle, 
near  Newtownmountkennedy. 

The  Secretary  presented  to  the  Academy 
a  copy  of  "  O'Curry's  I^ectures  on  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish." 

On  the  motion  of  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D., 
V.P.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr. 
Sullivan  for  his  donation  to  the  library. 
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ON  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN.* 

The  snliject  I  liave  selected  to  speak  to  you  on  to- 
night— "  Ornamental  Desisii" — is  one  of  very 
trenpral  interest  to  us  all,  "  Finis  coronat  opus" 
is  true  for  architecture  as  well  as  everyMiins  else. 
It  is  the  surface  of  tilings  that  is  continually  pre- 
sented to  us  ;  we  must  therefore  use  our  best  en- 
deavours to  render  it  plea^iny  by  appropriate  and 
refined  ornament.  That  there  is  at  the  present 
day  a  great  tendency  towards  just  opinions  on 
matters  connected  with  art,  and  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  works  of  ornamental  design,  can,  I 
think,  hardly  be  denied,  whicli  is  mainly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  efforts  of  the  great  writers  on  art, 
and  the  high  tone  of  the  criticism  adopted  by  the 
Press  and  magazines  on  these  subjects.  The  im- 
mense advantaiies  to  be  derived  from  such  sources 
of  instruction  »3  the  South  Kensington  and  British 
iMuseuais  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  where  the 
original  works  of  the  great  masters  in  sculpture, 
metal  and  ceramic  work,  and  all  the  other  orna- 
mental arts,  may  be  inspected  ;  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible, save  from  the  originals  themselves,  to  get 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  works,  iiowever  much  lucid 
and  exhaustive  descriptions,  aided  by  photography 
and  enaraving,  may  assist  us  towards  forming  a 
just  estimate  of  them. 

That  Art  musenins  should  be  established  in  this 
metropolis  and  Kdinbnrgh,  would,  I  think,  do  much 
in  extending  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
respective  countries,  and  place  the  inhabitants  of 
each  on  an  equal  footiuir  with  the  English  in  the 
means  of  becoming  proficient  in  the  arts.  That 
Dublin  has  had  the  advautane  of  such  a  museum 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  past  two  years,  is  due  to 
the  munificence  and  puldic  spirit  of  a  family 
already  celebrated  for  such  qualities,  and  whose 
efTorts  were  mosc  efficiently  seconded  by  those  in 
whose  hands  the  selection  and  arrangement  were 
placed.  In  the  department  of  manufactures  it  was 
with  some  national  firide  that  we  saw  the  beautiful 
productions  of  an  Irisli  pottery  in  no  unequal  rivalry 
with  StafTurd  an  I  Worcester,  either  as  regards 
beauty  of  material  or  elegance  of  design.  I  might 
also  mention  some  ebony  carvings,  executed  by  a 
Dublin  firm,  as  in  every  way  excellent. 

Much  assistance  is  to  he  gained  in  ornamental 
design  by  the  careful  study  of  books  on  art. 
Though  our  Royal  Dublin  Society  does  not  contain 
the  choice  collection  to  be  found  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  Library,  yet  you  will  find 
there  many  of  the  great  works  on  art,  and  every 
facility  for  referring  to  them.  To  desiiin  ornament 
successfully,  the  works  of  antiquity  and  the  middle 
ages  should  be  diligently  studied,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  servilely  copying  tliem,  hut  to  form  a 
nucleus  on  which  to  engraft  our  originality  of  con- 
ception. The  good  selection  of  an  ornament  will 
often  prove  more  agreeable  than  a  bad  creation  ; 
but  in  order  to  choose  well,  the  principles  on  which 
ornamental  design  is  constructed  must  he  under- 
stood in  order  to  apply  the  proper  tests.  There 
is  much  originality  in  the  ornament  of  the  present 
day  ;  that  that  originality  is  often  disagreeable— 
sometimes  hideous — you  will,  I  am  sure,  grant 
me. 

The  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  we  live  in  has 
much  to  do  with  ornamental  design.  The  fret  and 
the  wave  pattern  were  the  ornaments  par  excellence 
at  the  time  when  every  building  should  be  Greek, 
when  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  porticoes  were 
copied  directly  from  Stuart  and  Revett  or  other 
authorities  ;  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  exact 
proportions  that  should  reign  between  column, 
frieze,  and  cornice  were  matters  of  the  most  careful 
study.  The  extent  to  which  this  measurement 
was  carried,  the  works  published  by  the  Society 
of  Dilettanti  show.  Churches  were  built  almost 
direct  copies  of  temples,  as  St.  Fancras'  Church, 
London,  the  sides  of  which  are  ornunieuted  with 
two  beautiful  reproductions  of  the  Erechtheurn. 
That  this  taste  for  copyism  got  no  further  in  the 
Egyptian  style  than  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
we  may  be  very  thankful.  What  a  terrible 
calamity  it  would  have  been  if  an  avenue  of 
sphinxes  had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  London 
parks !  Surely  that  strange  creature  has  been 
done  to  death  as  an  ornament  for  gate-piers  round 
this  city.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Cinque-Cento 
ornamentist  delighted  in  it,  for  he  found  it  suited 
liis  purpose  like  the  rest  of  his  stock-in-trade — 
hybrid  animals  of  every  description  ;  ha  even  added 
to  the  absurdity  of  the  sphin.x  by  affixing  wings  to  it. 

Tlie  great  Sir  William  Chambers — who  lived  at 
the  time  of  great  taste  for  things  classical,  and  one 
of  whose  best  works  you  may  see  at.  Lord  Charle- 
iBont's  seat,  Marino,  Clontarf — had  to  suffer  from 
an  introduction  of  a  taste  for  things  Chinese,  and  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  pagodas  and  such-like — all  I 
well  enough  in  China,  hut  most  offensive  when 
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transplanted.  I  saw  one  of  thcBe  erections  at 
Munich  in  the  Englischer  Garten,  I  suppose  Kew 
was  taken  as  their  type.  How  much  against  Sir 
William's  ideas  of  classic  symmetry,  proportion, 
and  beauty  it  must  have  been  to  woric  in  such  a 
barbaric  art.  The  union,  however,  between  Grecian 
and  Chinese  was  quite  as  harmonious  as  that  of 
Gothic  and  Japanese,  of  which  there  has  recently 
been  several  indications.  As  we  look  round  and 
survey  the  infinite  number  of  ornamental  designs 
that  everywhere  abound,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  idea  of  tlie  infinity  of  arrangement  in 
design,  as  well  as  that  of  infinite  divisibility  and 
magnitude,  or  of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations 
of  sound  in  music  ;  yet,  as  in  music,  many  of  the 
combinations  are  discordant  and  unplcasing  to  the 
e  ir  ;  so  in  form  many  arrangements  lack  suitability, 
ami  are  hurtful  to  the  eye. 

In  the  hands  and  minds  of  the  Cinque-Cento  orna- 
mentists  you  will  find  much  that  will  arrest  your 
attention  in  their  works  of  ornamental  design  ;  they 
certainly  worked  hard  and  well, —  if  often  extrava- 
gantly, their  extravagance  must  he  ascribed  to  the 
classic  tendency  of  their  age,  and  thence  their  in- 
clination towards  mingling  the  mythology  of  the 
pagan  in  buildings  that  were  erected  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael 
must  always  occupy  foremost  places  in  the  history 
of  ornamental  art.  St.  Peter's  and  the  Loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  will  always  attest  their 
greatness. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  you  to  consider  with  me 
a  few  examples  of  the  principal  great  styles  of  or- 
nament. In  the  Egyptian  we  have  a  conventionality 
but  slightly  removed  from  nature;  still,  however, 
a  very  rigid  one.  Their  temples  seem  all  to  have 
been  decorated  similarly  in  style  ;  in  this  their 
priests  were  the  directors  ;  all  this  power  was  in 
tlieir  hands,  and  everything  was  managed  by  them, 
everything  was  represented  in  its  fixed  colour,  and 
all  the  different  grades  of  society  were  shown  in 
varying  costumes,  which  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
With  these  restrictions  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
natural  representation  of  things  could  exist  ;  it  was 
not  till  the  Grecian  period  that  we  find  nature  in 
animal  form  carefully  studied  and  shown  as  it  is  ; 
though  it  was  not  in  their  leaf,  this  was  always 
conventional.  The  materials  in  Egyptian  ornament 
are  few  ;  the  lotus,  papyrus,  palm,  and  feather  form 
the  greater  portion  of  the  real  things  that  they 
studied.  Here  is  a  pattern  taken  from  a  vessel  in 
M.  Jacquemart's  recently  published  work  on  Ce- 
ramics ;  it  is  the  simplest  arrangement  of  an  orna- 
mental design  thatcan  be  imagined — bud  and  blossom 
of  the  lotus  rising  alternately  from  a  line.  .Another, 
taken  from  a  sheet  of  ormament,  etched  by  Mr. 
Owen  Davis,  in  the  Building  News,  is  a  bouquet 
formed  of  three  full-blown  lotus  plants  with  two 
blossoms  between,  the  convex  sides  of  the  blossom 
fitting  naturally  into  the  concave  petals  of  the  full- 
blown fiower,  the  five  tied  together  with  a  band. 
Of  others  from  the  "  Grammar  of  Ornament,"  one 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  a  bud  and  blossom  seen 
in  profile,  as  well  as  a  blossom  on  which  you 
looked  down,  which  naturally  takes  the  star  shape. 
There  you  have  a  capital  very  like  an  upturned 
bell,  with  a  curved  top;  immediately  after  the  cup 
springs  from  the  column  you  have  a  system  of 
large  leaves  meeting  at  the  bottom,  between  which 
is  another  leaf  of  the  same  kind;  behind  these  again 
spring  delicate  full-blown  papyrus  plants,  with 
blossoms  of  lotus  and  papyrus  between.  The  i 
Egyptians  had  an  ornament  very  like  the  fret, 
though,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  their  frets  never  crossed 
in  the  Greek  or  Roman  manner. 

I  will  now  point  out  to  you  a  pattern  of  flattened 
C's  working  into  each  other  ("Grammar  of  Orna- 
ment," No.  lo,  plate  10),  the  idea  of  wliich  you  will 
also  find  in  Celtic  ornament.  The  conventional  re- 
presentation of  the  lotus  and  papyrus  growing  in 
the  Nile,  wliich  you  will  see  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
first  page  in  this  work,  is  of  the  best  type  of 
I^gyptiau  ornament.  In  this  style  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  full-blown  blossom  as  a  vase — a  very 
natural  idea,  and  one  that  was  largely  adopted  in 
after  ages.  Leaving  sphinxes  and  hieroglyphics 
to  the.  antiquarian  and  historian,  the  ornamental 
designer  will  seize  on  those  beautiful  and  pure 
creations  that  the  Egyptian  school  offers,  that  it 
had  taken  centuries  to  bring  to  perfection,  of  whose 
remote  antiquity  our  sacred  book  and  its  own  ma- 
jestic ruins  iimtually  attest  to,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  whose  Pharoahs  was  the  imrturer  of  Moses,  to 
whom  the  all-powerful  One  gave  tlie  laws  on  Sinai; 
the  noble  temples  that  border  the  Nile,  Karnak, 
Luxor,  Pliiloe,  remain  to  tliis  day  as  witnesses  of 
their  great  power.  In  the  British  Museum  the 
colossal  head  of  Memnon  and  a  portion  of  his  hand 
anil  arm,  in  Egyptian  granite,  speak  of  themselves 
volumes  for  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  race. 
To  see  their  power  of  ornamental  design,  you  have 
only  to  goto  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  Museum 
and  inspect  the  mummy  and  case  presented  by  his 


Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  which 
was,  I  believe,  disentombed  in  his  presence;  you 
will  see  on  it  the  amount  of  art  and  care  they  ex- 
pended on  their  dead.  I  should  notice  to  you  that, 
while  a  great  number  of  the  Egyptian  caps  belled 
out  like  the  one  at  Luxor  (see  fig.  t),  others  again 
stopped  harshly  against  a  very  heavy  abacus  (fig. 
s) ;  in  capitals  the  feather  pattern  was  also  very 
extensively  used. 

Of  the  Assyrian  ornament  I  need  say  but  little  ; 
it  does  not  evidence  any  gracefulness  equal  to 
the  Egyptian.  We  may  observe  in  it  an  attempt 
at  dividing  the  leaf  into  proper  forms — a  centre 
line  and  indented  markings ;  though  in  a  very 
stiff  manner,  it  is  still  suggestive  of  the  prin- 
ciple. This  was  a  decided  advance  in  art,  and  it 
was  this  influence  that  originated  the  Greek  acan- 
thus. The  Egypt'ans  seem  not  to  have  divided 
their  foliage  in  this  way.  How  different  the 
Assyrian  conventionality  was  from  the  E;;yptian, 
may  be  seen  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Nineveh 
slabs  in  the  British  Museum  with  the  Egyptian 
antiquities  placed  so  near  them.  You  may  see  some 
of  them  well  reproduced  by  castings  in  our  National 
Gallery.  There  is  much  more  power  and  knowledge 
of  animal  form  in  the  Assyrian  than  in  the  Egyptian 
conventionality.  The  Assyrian  figures  are  well- 
proportioned  and  majestic. 

I  now  come  to  the  Greek  ornament,  so  full  of 
grace  and  beauty.  We  all  admire  the  honeysuckle, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  volute.  In  this  style  the 
capabilities  of  ornamental  design  were  very  great : 
there  were  long  lines  to  be  relieved  in  their  cornices; 
there  were  metopes,  and  pediments,  and  tile  termi- 
nals. That  Greek  architecture  was  founded  on  the 
early  wood  buildings  of  the  country,  is  generally 
allowed  ;  the  trabeations,  the  trygly phs,  the  dentils, 
and  the  guttae  doubtless  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  means  by  which  their  tiuiber-work  was  put 
together  in  archaic  times,  and  these  offered  good  op- 
portunities for  decoration.  The  patterns  that  were 
most  largely  used  are  the  honeysuckle,  the  fret,  and 
the  wave  patterns  (see  figs,  d,  f,  and  k).  The  fret  is 
a  pattern  that,  though  slightly  differenlly  treated, 
occurs  in  most  styles.  The  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Celtic  schools  all  had  it,  and  all 
found  it  of  very  great  use  in  breaking  the  monotony 
of  curved  lines.  The  crossed  fret  had  its  rise  in  the 
Greek  school ,  every  possible  variety  of  this  orna- 
ment was  indulged  in,  and  its  capabilities  are  end- 
less ;  it  is  a  great  favorite  in  the  present  day.  The 
Greeks  got  tired  of  fret  alter  fret,  so  they  introduced 
subjects  and  squares  of  repose,  circular  flowers,  &c. 

I  should  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  origin  of 
the  honeysuckle  ornament.  The  honeysuckle 
had  to  my  mind  very  little  to  do  with  it  ;  it  had 
its  origin  without  doubt  in  the  floral  ornaments  of  the 
Assyrians,  as  Mr.  Layard  very  clearly  shows  in  his 
work  on  Nineveh,  where  he  gives  you  an  Assyrian 
(see  fig.  e)  and  a  Greek  pattern  side  by  side.  This 
pattern  is  merely  the  symbolic  representation  of  the 
leaf  form  of  nature.  Of  the  other  patterns  useful  to 
the  ornamentist,  I  would  suggest  the  pattern  of 
the  leaf  and  berries,  in  which  leaves  start  off  from 
a  stem  at  the  same  point  on  either  side,  and  berries 
between  each,  or  alternated,  and  with  blossoms 
between  them  (see  tig.  l).  The  beautiful  wave 
patterns  are  I  tliink  to  be  found  always  going  the 
same  way  ;  in  later  times  it  was  usual  to  run  it  to  a 
centre,  so  that  the  curves  of  the  wave  should  be 
symmetrical  on  either  side  of  it;  it  is  certain  that 
the  different  directions  the  pattern  takes  has  not 
at  all  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye.  A  peculiar  and 
very  beautiful  style  of  Greek  foliage  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  ;  of  this 
monument  Mr.  Owen  Jones  justly  remarks  that  one 
of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Greek  style  of 
ornament  is,  that  the  various  parts  of  a  scroll  grow 
out  of  each  other  in  a  continuous  line,  as  the  orna- 
ment does  that  surmounts  this  monument.  Wlien 
the  so-called  honeysuckle  pattern  began  to  be  used 
to  cover  surfaces  to  any  great  extent,  as  on  the 
Etruscan  vases,  where  one  Greek  pattern  grew  out 
of  another,  it  became  tedious  and  unmeaning, 
and  the  foliase  often  lumpy  and  disproportionate. 

A  great  deal  of  good  Greek  feeling  existed  in 
Pompeii,  as  is  evident  from  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  ornaments  from  that  city.  The  Ionic  caps  to 
be  found  there  are  of  a  most  peculiar  and  elegant 
form,  the  volute  having  a  projectiiig  member  in  the 
centre  very  frequently,  which  has  a  very  light  and 
graceful  effect  (see  fig.  a).  In  many  of  the  small 
patterns  loriuiug  the  panels  on  their  walls  are  to  be 
found  many  clever  treatments  of  the  Greek  flower 
pattern  (see  fig.  B),  but  again  they  often  adopted  a 
custom  of  springing  a  circular  form  and  a  line  from 
the  same  point  without  the  latter  being  tangential 
to  the  former  at  the  point;  this  as  a  general  rule 
should  never  be  adopted  in  ornamental  desian. 
Some  of  the  best  Pompeian  patterns  are  the  Ara- 
besques and  scrolls ;  to  works  like  these  in  the 
biths  of  Rome  the  Cinque-Cento  ornament  was 
much  indebted.    Some  of  the  pavement  patterns 
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were  particularly  satisfactorj,  especially  those  in 
which  there  was  not  much  of  the  over  and 
under  effect  prevailing:.  The  ornament  on  two 
mosaic  columns  in  tlie  Museo  Nazionale,  Naples, 
and  which  gives  the  name  to  the  liouse  in  which 
they  were  found,  gives  a  heautiful  spiral  effect  to 
the  column  in  the  simplest  manner.  The  Pompeian 
metal-work  is  generally  constructed  on  very  good 
principles  (see  fig.  m)  ;  in  the  heautiful  bronze  tripod 
with  winged  sphinxes  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  you 
will  find  much  to  admire  in  its  graceful  form  and 
elegantdecoration.  The  form  I  give  you  of  a  pedestal 
at  the  side  of  a  fountain  (see  fls.  c),  which  may 
be  called  a  monopede,  you  have  a  lion's  leg  crowned 
with  acanthus  leaf,  out  of  which  rises  the  head  and 
breastof  the  anirnal  ;  in  this  example, just  above  the 
head  springs  a  capital,  on  which  formerly  rested  a 
device  for  a  fountain  playing  into  the  impluvium  in 
the  centre  of  the  atrium. 

The  works  in  ornamental  design  carried  out  in 
Paris,  under  the  directions  of  MM.Percier  and 
La  Fontaine,  present  to  us  a  new  treatment  of 
ancient  art ;  the  luxuriousness  of  the  Roman  style 
is  eschewed,  and  Greek  of  the  stiffest  and  coldest 
type  is  introduced.  The  works  of  these  two  men 
bear  witness  to  the  zeal  with  whicli  they  prose- 
cuted their  favourite  style  ;  their  drawings  are  full 
of  grace  and  refinement,  and  might  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples of  perfect  draughtsmanship.  After  theextra- 
vagancies  of  the  Louis  Quatorze,  Quinze,  and  Seize 
styles,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  tide  of  art  should 
change;  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  erection  of 
a  temple — "  Aux  grands  hommes.  La  Patrie  recon- 
naisante" — had  to  look  to  Classic  times  for  a  proto- 
type. Tlie  direct  imitation  of  antique  forms  is  never 
a  very  healthy  sign  in  art,  and  this  style  of  the 
first  empii'e,  as  it  is  called,  had  soon  to  throw  off 
its  archaic  stiffness.  This  style  rivalled  in  trophic* 
of  arms,  winged  victories  standing  on  globes,  cande- 
lahraa,  sphinxes,  terminals,  and  such-like  accessories. 

Some  years  aso  tliere  was  an  excitement  about  a 
new  style  of  architecture.  I  have  seen  some  works 
published  on  the  subject,  and  must  say  that  nothing 
could  be  more  disappointing  than  tlie  results.  I 
conclude  that  the  new  styles  of  ornament  to  deco- 
rate them  would  have  been  equally  had.  We 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  that  such  a  dreadful 
conglomeration  as  Gothic  form  with  Classic  detail 
was  never  tried  in  theie  countries;  such  cross- 
breeds in  art  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  One  cliurch, 
like  Saiute  Eiistache.  in  Paris,  is  quite  enough. 

The  arts  of  the  Renaissance  style  are  to  be  seen 
in  perfection  at  Venice.  There  is  of  course  a  great 
deal  of  good  and  a  large  amount  of  bad  ornament,  so 
you  will  have  to  make  a  careful  selection.  The  Scala 
]»ei  Giganti,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  is  ornamented 
with  much  refinement;  a  chimneypiece  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  also  deserves  careful  study.  Several  of  the 
palazzi  are  also  refined  in  their  decorations.  As 
examples  of  the  light  and  delicate  style,  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Dei  Miracoli  offers  ornaments  that 
grow  gradually  and  gracefully  out  of  each  other — 
a  general  principle  in  ornamenial  design  when  good, 
but  when  we  see  on  the  top  of  a  lisht  and  elegant 
composition  a  heavy  basket  of  flowers,  we  have  a 
great  inclination  to  pluck  it  away  as  an  incongruity, 
yet  this  is  exactly  what  appears  in  ?ome  of  the 
ornaments  in  this  same  church.  I  think  that  such 
ideas  as  dolphins  turning  into  cornucopioE  on  the 
flowers  in  which  birds  are  perched,  and  such-like 
extraordinary  combinations,  are  unpleasing.  Tlie 
arabesques  designed  by  Pintelli  for  the  Church  of 
St.  Agostino,  Roine,  are  very  gracefully  and  well 
designed,  and  grow  gradually  from  the  parent  stem. 
In  Pintelli's  work  we  may  see  great  elegance  and 
refinement.  In  Renaissance  ornament  the  centre 
line  is  often  widened  out  to  form  vase-like  excres- 
cenL'es,  and  also  from  it  foliage  may  spring  to  make 
np  the  gaps.  Some  ef  the  panels  in  the  Church  of 
San  Michele  in  Murano  are  well  worthy  of  adapta- 
tion ;  very  often  a  tripod  or  other  vessel  forms  the 
base,  from  which  the  centre  stem  springs,  and  off  it 
the  foliage  grows;  often  heads  with  beards  turning 
into  foliage  are  introduced. 

In  good  ornament  a  pattern  should  never  be 
arranged  so  as  to  give  you  the  effect  of  objects 
hanging  exactly  contrary  to  the  fixed  law  of  gravi- 
tation. What  I  refer  specially  to  is  the  instance  of 
an  upright  panel  divided  in  two  by  a  circular  boss 
in  the  centre;  from  it, above  and  below,  springs  an 
arabesque  pattern;  from  the  curved  foliage  blossoms 
hang;  this  will  be  all  right  for  the  upper  portion  of 
the  panel,  but  when  you  come  to  the  lower  one  you 
find  your  treatment  will  not  answer,  and  that 
naturally  hanging  objects  must  be  expelled  from 
your  design.  I  liave  seen  such  a  panel  as  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  in  execution,  and  the  effect,  I 
assure  you,  was  hiuhly  objectionable  ;  it  is  quite  as 
bad  as  scrolls  being  cut  short  to  fill  panels  of  a 
certain  length  ;  you  could  understand  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  expedient  in  room-paper,  but  I 
have  seen  the  process  repeated  in  oil  colour  to  imi- 
tate it :  so  dangerous  is  the  result  of  a  bad  ex- 


ample. Frequently  on  the  centre  line  is  suspended 
a  panel  for  inscriptions:  this  has  a  very  graceful 
and  good  effect;  birds  are  often  introduced  hopping 
naturally  on  the  foliage,  picking  at  berries  on  fnilaue 
springing  from  the  principal  curves.  Acanthus  leaves 
are  frequently  turned  into  lions'  claws  in  Cinque- 
Cento  ornament.  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
lienaissance  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  clumsy 
and  ungraceful  overgrown  acanthus  inventions  of 
the  late  Roman  work.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
Renaissance  work  is  to  be  seen  in  tbechoirofa  church 
in  Perugia,  executed  by  Stefano  di  Bergamo,  Irom 
designs  hy  Raphael.  In  the  best  periods  of  the 
Renaissance  tlie  ground  was  not  too  much  covered 
with  ornament,  which  gave  a  great  amount  of  repose, 
unattainable  by  other  means.  Many  of  the  orna- 
ments used  by  the  Renaissance  artists  were  ini- 
suitable  for  ecclesiastical  purposes;  but,  deprived 
of  its  tripods,  altars,  terminals,  bulls'  heads,  and 
other  remnants  of  a  false  theology,  and  confining 
the  ornaments  to  nature  and  truth,  this  objection  is 
entirely  averted. 

The  Elizal)ethan  ornamental  designs  have  a  great 
mannerism  aliout  them,  but  are  frequently  gracefully 
and  well  designed,  though  whence  the  '"motif"  was 
procured  it  is  very  often  hard  to  see;  in  most  cases 
I  faney  it  took  its  rise  in  the  unbridled  imagination 
of  the  designer.  That  many  of  the  ornaments  were 
taken  from  the  printed  books  of  the  period,  there 
can  be  little  doubt;  they  abound  with  a  large 
amount  of  the  most  extravagant  ornament  in  this 
style.  Any  effect  these  patterns  may  have  is 
greatly  aided  by  a  repetition  of  graceful  if  often 
unmeaning  forms  ;  nails,  draperies,  trusses,  curves 
joined  by  lines,  and  hosts  of  other  elements,  are  put 
under  contribution  by  this  style.  The  notion  of 
covering  the  lower  partof  a  column  with  arabesques 
and  fluting  the  upper  portion,  was  quite  a  feature 
of  the  Renaissance  revival.  At  Pompeii  the  same 
idea  prevailed  of  having  the  bottom  part  plain,  and 
colouring  it  differently  from  the  upper  portion, 
which  was  often  fluted  ;  by  this  arabesqueing  and 
fluting,  much  apparent  strengtli  was  frittered  away. 
The  banding  of  columns,  too — which,  if  done 
sparingly,  has  such  a  good  effect, — became  so  ex- 
cessive that  gradually  the  column  disappeared,  and 
bands  only  were  to  be  seen  ;  the  pedestals,  too,  on 
which  the  columns  rested  were  in  the  Elizabethan 
period  panelled  so  as  to  leave  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  plain  surface.  The  panel  formed  hy 
having  an  oval  in  the  centre,  with  the  axes  con- 
tinued till  they  meet  the  sides,  was  a  very  fre- 
quent form.  The  designs  for  ceilings  were  bold 
geometrical  ones;  of  these,  those  at  Hranishill, 
Hampshire;  Dean,  Northampton ;  and  the  strange 
one  at  Broughton  Malherbe,  are  good  examples, 
which  you  will  find  illustrated  in  Mr.  Shaw's  work 
on  Klizabethan  Architecture. 

Though  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  Gothic  style  waned  in  England 
entirely,  it  had  by  tliat  time  worn  itself  out  in  the 
extravagancies  to  be  seen  in  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  elaboration  of  its  system 
of  fan-vaulting  and  pendants  almost  approached 
the  rococo,  and  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  bad 
become  weak  in  the  extreme;  it  was  then  that 
Torrigiano,  who  had  been  brought  to  execute  the 
monument  of  Henry  VII.,  beyan  the  work  of  the 
Classic  revival  in  England,  which  gradually  gave 
Elizabethan  art  its  origin.  Torrigiano  was  not  the 
first  Italian  who  had  come  to  work  in  Westminster. 
Peter,  of  Rome,  with  his  companions  Odericus  and 
others,  were  brought  from  Rome  by  Abbot  Ware  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  construct  the  magnifi- 
cent Shrine  of  St.  Edward — a  work  that  occupied 
ten  years  in  its  completion.  In  this  relic  the  By- 
zantine guilloche  ornament  and  other  Byzantine 
elements  are  elegantly  mingled  with  Gothic  forms 
which  had  been  taken  from  windows  in  the  Abbey. 
These  same  workmen,  I  would  conclude,  also  con- 
structed the  tomb  of  King  Henry  III.,  for  which 
Edward  I.  brought  home  beautiful  slabs  of  marble 
from  tlie  East  on  his  return  to  England  from  the 
Crusades.  This  tomb,  with  the  exception  of  the 
effigy,  is  entirely  Byzantine  in  character.  The 
beautiful  pavements  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edward, 
and  in  front  of  the  altar,  were  also  jn'oduced  at  this 
period  ;  the  style,  however,  did  not  extend  in 
England.  These  mosaic  works  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  though  much  destroyed,  bear  sufficient  evi- 
dence, even  in  their  present  dilapidated  condition, 
of  their  equality  with  anything  of  a  like  style  in 
Italy.  I  think  it  a  disgraceful  thing  that  the  royal 
monuments  of  a  great  country  like  ours  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  such  n  state  of  diiiginess. 

Albert  Diirer  greatly  influenced  the  arts  of  the 
Renaissance  m  Germany  ;  his  powers  of  ornamental 
design  were  great  indeed  ;  you  have  only  to  look  at 
his  heautiful  designs  for  the  borders  of  a  prayer- 
book  to  know  how  great  an  inventor  he  was.  Some 
of  his  religious  designs  would  seem  to  ns  as  in- 
appropriate, but  this  drollery  was  very  general  in 
German  art.    Diirer  could  draw  so  many  things 


well,  that  ornamental  design  was  an  easy  matter  to 
him. 

The  leaf  ornaments  and  others  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Romanesque  [lerindsare  well  worthy  your  atten- 
tion. The  general  simplicity  and  boldness  of  these 
patterns  is  much  to  he  ndmired.  'I'he  purest  work 
of  the  Byzantine  school  is  to  lie  found  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Sophia,  at  (^lon.^taiilinople  ;  it  was  the 
oriental  manner  of  treating  Classic  details  that 
gave  rise  to  this  style.  This  school  of  orna- 
ment was  very  aliundant  in  its  results  and  in- 
fluences, the  Byzantine  gradually  working  into  the 
Romanesque.  The  patterns  are  sometimes  very 
iiigeiiiiiiisly  interlaced;  their  filiate  partook  more 
of  the  nature  of  the  thistle  tlian  the  acanthus,  and 
was  frequently  indented  with  a  deep  angular  cut  : 
you  may  sometimes  see  patterns  merely  matted. 

In  the  Romanesque  period  the  variety  of  the 
ornament  was  very  great  ;  supports  in  this  style 
were  not  frittered  away  with  a  superfluity  or  too 
deep  sinking  of  ornament.  The  introduction  of 
interlaced  fabulous  animals,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Celts,  is  also  remarkable. 

In  our  Early  English  period  the  conventional 
ornament  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  effort  that  was 
always  made  in  the  best  period  to  show  the  stalk 
well  in  the  capitals  is  much  to  he  admired  ;  like 
every  other  style,  it  loses  much  of  its  effect  by 
mere  copyism,  as  I  have  seen  in  some  cburcheg 
exact  copies,  as  to  their  details, of  existing  examples, 
hut  this  was  done  at  the  time  when  everything  in 
the  Gothic  way  should  be  supported  by  authority, 
like  the  similar  era  in  Classic  art,  and  works  were 
considered  perfect  in  proportion  to  their  closeness 
of  resemblance  to  some  existing  example.  In  the 
Decorated  period  leaves  were  more  closely  copied, 
while  in  the  Perpendicular  period  they  assumed  a 
lumpy  angularity,  neither  conventional  nor  natural. 

The  adaptability  of  Celtic  ornament  to  ornamental 
design  is  very  great ;  its  construction  should  not 
be  too  intricate  or  crowded,  as  that  often  has  the 
effect  of  confusing  the  work.  For  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  it  has  got  quite  a  grammar  of  orna- 
ment of  its  own,  I  wouhl  refer  you  to  Mr.  O'Neill's 
excellent  work  on  the  Ancient  Irish  Crosses.  That 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  ornaments  on  these  crosses 
was  pagan,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  that  the  crosses 
themselves  were  Christian,  is,  I  think,  equally 
certain.  When  Christianity  was  proclaimed  to  the 
early  inhahitHnIs  of  these  countries,  and  symbols  of 
man's  redemption  were  erected  as  memorials  of  the 
de|iarted  ami  edifying  to  the  living,  the  ornament 
ot  the  natives,  though  pagan  in  its  character,  was 
used  to  decorate  them.  As  in  early  Christian  times 
in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the  architecture  of  the 
pagan  was  used  until  the  Christian  religion  ulti- 
mately developed  the  Byzantine  style  for  itself. 

1  was  much  struck  with  one  of  the  olijects  found 
when  the  foundations  were  being  made  tor  the  new 
Synod  Hall  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  on  the 
site  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  which  was  shown  me 
by  .Mr.  Dooling,  the  very  efficient  and  intelligent 
clerk  of  works  ;  it  was  a  portion  of  horn  that  bad 
evidently  been  notched  over  by  one  of  the  early  in- 
lialiitants  of  this  country.  There  they  were,  perfect 
runes  accurately  though  rudely  interlaced. 

That  many  of  the  Celtic  remains  may  belong  to 
the  pre-Christian  era,  is  quite  possible  ;  that  Chris- 
tianity adapted  to  its  uses  its  style  and  ornaments, 
is  undeniable.  I  would  suggest  that  such  a  piece 
of  ornament  as  that  generally  known  at  Casliel  as 
the  Tomb  of  King  Cormac,  might  quite  possibly 
have  belonged  to  the  pre-Christian  era.  In 
sculpture,  in  metal-work,  and  illumination,  this 
style  is  alike  excellent.  The  style  called  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  evidently  its  rise  in  this  country, 
whence  in  the  early  times  of  the  church  pious  men 
went  to  found  the  religious  houses  of  Lindisfarne 
and  lona.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  Celtic  ornament 
scattered  about  the  Isle  of  Man  and  lona,  and  at 
St.  Bee's  Priory  Church,  Whitehaven,  is  to  be  seen 
some  Celtic  ornament  of  an  early  date;  but  that 
none  of  these  have  the  pure  character  of  the  Irish 
ornament,  may  readily  be  perceived  hy  a  careful 
examination  of  the  published  works  on  the  subject. 
The  beautiful  Adare  Chalice — a  mine  of  wealth  in 
the  ornament  of  this  style — shows  the  zenith  of 
perfection  that  it  attained  to  in  metal,  and  is  a 
precious  relic  of  whicli  any  museum  might  be  proud. 
That  this  style  of  ornament  may  l)e  well  adapted  to 
architectural  purposes,  a  work  in  this  city  by  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  (wliose  universal  love  of  art  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  such  a  perfected  style  as  this)  aldy  attests. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  like  this  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  go  closely  into  the  different  schools  of 
ornament.  My  endeavour  has  lieen  to  arrest  your 
attention  to  looking  closely  into  them  yourselves. 
There  are  many  important  schools  of  ornament, 
such  as  the  Moresque  and  Arabic,  Chinese  and 
.Japanese,  to  which  I  have  not  even  alluded  ;  they 
are  all  of  them  most  delightful  fields  of  research. 
The  two  former  are  especially  beautiful,  but  into 
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their  intricate  and  subtle  beauties  I  cannot  enter 
on  this  occasion.  Tlie  beautiful  geometrical  forms 
of  the  Moresque  wall-decoration  and  sjslem  of 
pendentive  arcliing  cannot  fail  to  delight  anyone 
who  has  had  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing;  Mr.  Owen  Jones' 
beautiful  decoration  of  tlie  ADiambra  Court  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  On  a  future  occasion,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  endeavonr  to  point  out  to  you  the 
beauties  of  this  style  of  art. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  HOUSES. 

BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  recent  meeting:  of  the  Belfast  Architectural 
Association  (Alexander  Tate,  Esq.,  C.B.,  County 
Surveyor,  Antrim,  in  the  chair)  Dr.  H.  MacCorniac 
read  a  very  able  and  interesting  paper  on  "  Tiie 
Arran<rement  of  Houses  considered  in  reference  to 
Sanitary  and  Artistic  Requirements."    He  said — 
The  subject  may  be  fiily  arranged  under  seven 
heads— namely,  air,  water,  sewage,  lisflit,  warnitb, 
convenience,  grace.   It  is  quite  superfluous  to  argue 
the  question  of  the  importance  of  air.    If  we  do  not 
exactly  live  to  breathe,  it  is  very  certain  we  must 
breathe  to  live.    We  cannot,  indeed,  subsist  on  air 
alone,  and  yet  not  the  less  is  air,  next  to  water,  our 
principal  food.    Williout  it  we  cannot  so  much  as 
exist.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  the  air  we  breathe  forms  the  measure  of  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  our  organic  life,  the  standard 
of  health  and  strength,  tlie  regulator  of  the  hour  of 
death.    Eight  ounces  more  or  less  of  carbonaceous 
waste  leaves,  or  ought  to  leave,  through  the  medium 
of  the  lungs,  the  organism  daily.    The  act  is  need- 
ful absolutely  to  health  and  vitality.    If  it  be  im- 
perfectly performed,    the   organism    suffers,  the 
retained  waste  lodges  within  the  economy,  and,  as 
I  allege,  is  as  thus  productive  of  disease  and  pre- 
mature decay.    The  way,  the  only  way,  to  get  rid 
of  the  carbonaceous  waste  is  to  breathe  at  all  times 
air  fully  charged  with  oxygen,  and,  very  especially, 
not  to  inhale  a  second  time  the  same  air.    Pure  air 
contains  about  21  per  centum  of  oxygen  with  a  trace 
of  carbonic  acid,  while  air  once  breathed  contains  4 
per  centum  of  carbonic  acid,  not  to  mention  other 
impurities,  and  is  quite  unequal  to  the  requirements 
of  animal  life— in  fact,  is  productive  of  disease  and 
death  in  the  measure  of  its  impurity  accordingly. 
The  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  tbruugh  the 
operations  of  what  we  term  Nature,  takes  incessant 
care  of  Plis  children — not  only  bestows  pure  air  in 
abundance,  but,  under  tlie  lorm  of  what  is  called 
ozon  or  ozone,  actually  duplicates,  so  to  speak,  to 
a  certain  exient  the  oxygen,  the  better  to  provide 
for  our  requirements.    What  we  do,  however,  is  to 
build  up  barriers  of  wood  and  stone  and  glass  and 
iron,  and  thus  shut  out  the  ozone.    And  not  only 
do  we  this,  but  we  shut  in  the  tainted  air  as  well. 
How  is  ozone  to  permeate  glass,  or  oxygen  to  pene- 
trate stone      It  would  be  amusing,  if  only  it  were 
not  just  so  very  tragical.    Our  architect,  well  and 
duly  advised,  constructs  for  us  a  dwelling.    Not  a 
stringcourse,  a  crocket,  or  a  pinnacle  is  wanting. 
The  stones,  in  fine,  are  duly  laid  ;  nothing  is  absent ; 
the  decorations  are  complete.    One  thing,  however, 
is  wanting,  and  that  is  a  provision  for  renewed  air. 
What  is  a  house  for,  if  not  to  live  in  ?    And,  if  so, 
i(  not  breathing  pure  air  a  very  essential  part  of 
living  ?    Failing  in  that,  a  house  fails  in  one  of  lis 
most  essential  and  fundamenlal  requirements.  It 
is,  ill  some  respects,  a  heartbreaking  thing  to  go 
through  a  large  town— any  town,  indeed,— look  at 
the  houses,  and  then  survey  the  inliabilants.  A 
properly  -  renewed  atmosphere  is  but  too  surely 
absent  in  the  one,  wliile  the  frequent  pallor  of  disease 
bespeaks  the  results  of  the  deadly  omission  in  the 
other.    Tlie  windows,  then,  I  would  have  construc- 
ted three  parts  sheeted  glass,  with  guard  outside  to 
open  like  a  door  below,  while  the  upjier  part,  pro- 
vided with  large  sheaves,  should  be  made  to  pull 
down,  like  our  ordinary  guillotine  sash,  above.  The 
glass  in  such  casements  it  would  be  so  easy  and  so 
safe  to  keep  bright  and  clear,  while  they  could  be 
readily  thrown  open  so  as  to  admit  an  ample  mass 
of  air.    Hut  I  would  further  duplicate  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sash,  and  so  connect  it  by  means  of 
hinges  and  weights  and  cords,  that  when  the  sash 
was  pulled  down  the  indraught  should  be  directed 
towards  the  ceiling  and  not  upon  the  heads  of  the 
inmates  of  the  chamber.    The  arrangement  in  ques- 
tion—something similar  to  which  was  carried  into 
practice  by  the  famous  Dr.  Fordyce,  as  well  as  quite 
recently  by  my  disfinguislied  friend.  Dr.  Jurvis,  of 
Dorchester,  Massachussetts — has  been  introduced, 
at  my  recommendation,  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults, into  a  cliamber  where  many  compositors  stand 
at  case.     The  midnight  atmosphere,  previously 
well  nigh  intolerable,  is  of  summer  temperature  and 
comparatively  pure,  even  during  the  coldestnights. 
The  arrangement  here  adverted  to  enables  us  to 
admit  just  as  much  or  as  little  air  as  we  please.  It 


would  prove  suitable  for  sleeping-chamljers  and 
sitting-rooms  alike,  and,  by  effectively  renewing 
the  atmos|ihere,  would  tend,  I  believe,  to  greatly 
lessen  the  disastrous  frequency  of  chronic  pulmonary 
disease. 

2.  If  we  cannot  exist  without  breathing,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  we  cannot  subsist  without 
drinking.  Water  in  its  purity  is  only  less  essential 
than  renewed  air.  If  permitted,  it  proves  the  ready 
vehicle  of  almost  every  species  of  foulness — the 
poison  of  cholera,  of  fever,  and  even  the  ova  of 
various  parasites.  Water  absorbs  poison  from  the 
ambient  air,  when  poison  is  present,  just  as  air 
itself  is  contaminated  liy  pestilential  water.  Water 
in  some  places,  as  the  city  of  Mecca,  is  sold  in  pint 
tneasiires;  and  it  is  only  when  we  transport  our- 
selves in  imagination  to  a  place  where  the  supply 
has  run  sh  irt  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  what  a 
water  famine  really  is.  Think,  only  think,  of  fall- 
ing short  of  water  at  sea,  or  the  horrors  of  the 
desert  transit,  when  man's  life  hangs  on  a  few  drops 
of  drink.  We,  each  of  us,  need  aboutS  lbs.  of  fluid 
food,  in  some  shape  daily.  Water,  in  fact,  consti- 
tutes six  parts  out  of  seven,  if  not  more,  of  the 
living  organism.  And  yet,  owing  to  faulty  arrange- 
ments and  gross  neglect,  water,  not  only  contamina- 
ted by  foul  air,  but  by  graveyard  and  sewage 
drainings,  has  been,  I  fear  still  is,  employed  as  pabu- 
lum for  the  wondrous,  the  glorious  animal  frame. 
Soft  water,  I  am  of  opinion,  is  better  suited  for  or- 
ganic requirements  than  hard,  and  certainly  better 
adapteil  (or  the  preparation  of  food.  The  liorse,  no 
mean  juilge,  water  regarded,  will  not  so  much  as 
look  at  bard  water  when  he  can  obtain  soft.  It  is 
a  truism,  then,  most  true  that  pure  water  should 
alone  be  consumed.  Municipalities  ought  to  see  to 
it,  our  towns  should  be  abundantly  supplied.  But, 
meanwhile,  let  ine  speak  of  a  supply  which  subsists 
at  our  very  doors,  and  which  has  never  yet  been 
turned  to  adequate  account.  I  mean  the  rainfall. 
In  rain,  indeed,  we  have  a  bountiful  provision, nature 
distilled,  for  culinary  and  drinking  purposes,  in  fact, 
unliniiled.  But  what,  some  may  say,  of  the  blacks 
and  the  smoke  through  which  the  rainfall  must 
p-Hss The  objecliori,  liowever,  is  quite  invalid. 
Every  drop,  strained  through  carbon  or  other 
filters,  might  be  rendered  crystal  clear,  at  once 
ta«ti'less  and  inodorous,  and  preserved  in  tanks, 
slate-stone,  or  iron  of  adequate  ca[iacity.  The 
Turks  in  their  immense  brick  reservoirs,  lined  with 
a  hard,  impervious  cement,  composed  of  quicklime, 
chopped  cotton,  and  linseed  oil,  have  set  us  an  ex- 
ample wIiIkIi  we  might,  I  think,  profitably  follow. 
Any  of  the  great  filler  companies  would  cladly 
arrange  so  as  to  enable  us  to  obtain,  everywhere,  a 
water  sup|)!y,  absolutely  pure  and  untainted, 
adequate,  mure  than  adequate,  for  every  household 
requirement  throughout  the  year. 

3  The  practice  of  having  sewage  ducts  beneath 
our  dwellings,  and  running  along  the  thoroughfares, 
is  really  almost  as  reprehensible  as  is  the  savage 
custom  of  intramural  sepulture.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
practice  replete  with  mischief.  Sewage  taints  too 
often  our  water  supplies,  poisons  the  very  air  we 
breathe.  Feculence,  of  whatever  kind,  should  with 
all  convenient  speed  be  consigned  to  the  soil.  There 
iiiid  there  only,  it  is  in  its  proper  place,  and,  through 
Nature's  kindly  alchemy,  instead  of  generating 
disease  and  death,  becomes  the  genial  pabulum 
of  food  and  flowers.  'I'lie  successes  achieved  in 
different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  through 
sewage  culture  are  truly  remarkable.  But  they 
are,  perhaps,  exceeded  in  the  results  obtained 
through  its  application  to  a  desert  tract  of  soil, 
previously  entirely  unproductive,  but  now  rife  with 
fertility,  included  in  one  of  the  loops  of  the  Seine, 
not  far  (roni  Paris.  Liquid  manure,  which  has 
various  drawbacks,  I  would  have  none  of.  To  ob- 
viate these  drawbacks  I  have  proposed  and  pub- 
lished the  particulars  of  what  I  would  term  a  sani- 
tary humus,  consisting  of  dried  brick  or  other  earth 
mingled  in  moderate  proportions  with  the  three 
sulphates  of  lime,  alum,  and  iron,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  A  bin,  con- 
taining a  sufficiency  of  this  humus  to  last  six  or 
twelve  months,  might  be  constructed  in  the  attics 
of  eveiy  house,  with  valved  shoots  to  the  different 
floors,  and  proper  receptacles  below.  In  this  way 
a  dangerous  luiisace  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  a  com- 
post of  the  utmost  value,  now  lost,  secured  for  the 
fertilisation  of  the  soil. 

4.  The  necessity  of  light  to  living  organisms  needs 
very  greatly  to  be  insisted  upon.  Plants  in  cellars 
and  in  mines  are  not  more  pallid  and  etiolated  than  are 
numerous  human  beings  condemned  to  an  existence, 
bereft  of  the  genial  influence  of  light.  Air  and  liglit, 
indeed,  are  infinitely  essential — one,  perhaps, as  much 
as  is  the  other;  and  no  dwelling,  whether  for  man  or 
brute,  ought  to  be  constructed  without  the  proper 
complement  of  both.  Colour,  as  a  form  of  light,  is,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  very  great  moment.  Practical  in- 
quiries, of  a  most  interesting  character,  have  been 
entered  into,  both  in  Italy  and  America,  as  to  the 


influence  of  certain  tints  on  vegetable  and  animal 
life  and  growth.  Colour  is  important  as  an  element 
of  cheerfulness  to  the  young,  and  not  without  its 
influence  on  those  who  are  no  longer  young.  The 
dreary  washed-out  hues  that  meet  the  eye  in  so 
many  directions  are  provocative  of  anything  but 
cheerfulness.  Vainly  does  Nature  offer  us  the 
glories  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  wealth  of 
colouring  in  flowers,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fish  of 
the  sea.  We  clothe  ourselves  in  sadness;  inside 
and  out  our  houses  display  the  same  dull  tints,  not 
only  opposed  to  clieerfulness,  but  also  to  the  health, 
which,  without  a  doubt,  cheerfulness  so  much  tends 
to  promote— in  fact,  colour  is  a  joy  and  a  happiness 
in  itself,  and  the  painter  who  fails  to  excel  in  colour 
had  better  cast  palate  and  brush  aside.  There  were 
fire  opals  in  the  recent  International  Exhibition, 
from  Queensland  I  think,  whose  changeful,  iri- 
descent hue  it  was  a  perfect  luxury  to  contemplate. 
In  a  paper  by  Babinet,  of  the  French  Institute,  on 
precious  stones,  which  appeared  some  years  since 
in  the  Beime  des Deux  Mondes,  he  goes"  into  a  sort 
of  ecstacy  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  red  ray  of 
the  prism  as  transmitted  through  the  ruby.  I  am 
myself  most  fully  convinced  of  the  desirability  of 
colour,  and  the  efforts  of  the  fair  sex,  with  the 
example  of  Easterns,  notwithstanding,  do  not  con- 
sider it  half  enough  attended  in  our  abodes  and 
general  surroundings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CREMATION 
AS  A  SANITARY  AGENT. 

iContinued  from  page  'JS.) 

One  of  tlie  many  social  questions  waiting  to 
be  solved,  and  which  must  be  solved  at  no 
very  remote  period,  is,  which  of  these  various  ' 
forms  .  of  treatment  of  the  dead  is  the  best 
for  survivors  ?     This  question  may  be  re- 
garded from  two  points  of  view,  both  possess- 
ing importance — not  equally  perhaps,  but 
neither  can  be  ignored.    A.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  Utility  ;  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
entire  community.     B.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Sentiment ;  the  sentiment  of  affec- 
tionate memory  for  the  deceased,  which  is 
cherished  by  the  survivor.    I  assume  that 
there  is  no  point  of  view  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  deceased  person,  and  that 
no  one  believes  that  the  dead  has  any  interest 
in  the  matter.    We  who  live  may  anxiously 
hope — as  I  should  hope  at  least — to  do  no 
evil  to  survivors  after  death,  whatever  we 
may  have  done  of  harm  to  others  during  life. 
But,  being  deceased,  I  take  it  we  can  have 
no  wishes  or  feelings  touching  this  subject. 
What  is  best  to  be  done  with  the  dead  is 
then  mainly  a  question  for  the  living,  and  to 
them  it  is  one  of  extreme  importance.  When 
the  globe  was  thinly  peopled,  and  when  there 
were  no  large  bodies  of  men  living  in  close 
neighbourhood,  the  subject  was  an  incon- 
siderable one  and  could  afford  to  wait,  and 
might  indeed  be  left  for  its  solution  to  senti- 
ment of  any  kind.    But  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  forces  it  into  notice,  and  especially 
man's  tendency  to  live  in  crowded  cities. 
These  is  no  necessity  to  prove,  as  the  fact  is 
too  patent,  that  our  present  mode  of  treating 
the  dead — namely,  that  by  burial  beneath  the 
soil — is  full  of  danger  to  the  living.  Hence 
intramural  interment  has  been  recently  for- 
bidden, first  step  in  a   series  of  reforms 
which  must  follow.     At  present  we  who 
dwell  in  towns  are  able  to  escape  much  evil 
by  selecting  a  portion  of  ground  distant — in 
this  year  of  grace  1873 — some  five  or  ten 
miles  from  any  very  populous  neighbourhood, 
and  by  sending  our  dead  to  be  buried  there, 
laying  by  poison,  nevertheless,  it  is  certain, 
for  our  children's  children,  who  will  find  our 
remains  polluting  their  water  sources,  when 
that  now  distant  plot  is  covered,  as  it  will  be, 
more  or  less  closely  by  human  dwellings. 
For  it  can  be  a  question  of  time  only  when 
every  now  waste  spot  will  be  utilized  for 
food-production  or  for  shelter,  and  when 
some  other  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
than  that  of  burial  must  be  adopted.  If, 
therefore,  burial  in  the  soil  be  certainly  in- 
jurious either  now  or  in  the  future,  has  not 
tlie  time  already  come  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  replacing  it  by  a  better  process  ? 
We  cannot  too  soon  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn 
to  do  well.    Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  social  sin  of 
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no  small  magnitude  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
disease  and  death  broadcast,  caring  only  to 
1)6  certain  that  tliey  cannot  do  much  Jiarui  to 
our  own  generation  ?  It  may  be  granted,  to 
anticipate  objection,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  bodies  now  buried  may  have  lost 
most,  if  not  all,  their  power  of  doing  mischief 
by  the  time  that  the  particular  soil  they  in- 
habit is  turned  up  again  to  the  sun's  rays, 
although  this  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  hni  it 
ia  beyond  dispute  that  t)ie  margin  of  safety 
as  to  time  grows  narrower  year  by  year,  and 
that  pollution  of  wells  and  streams  which 
aupply  the  living  must  ere  long  arise  where- 
ever  we  bury  our  dead  in  this  country. 

Well  then,  since  every  buried  dead  body 
enters  sooner  or  Inter  into  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  why  should  we  permit  it,  as  it  does 
in  many  cases,  to  cause  an  infinity  of  mischief 
during  the  long  process?    Let  us  at  this 
point  glance  at  the  ecomomic  view  of  the 
subject,  for  it  is  not  so  unimportant  as,  un- 
considered, it  may  appear.     For  it  is  an 
economic  subject  wibether  we  will  or  not.  No 
doubt  a  sentiment  repugnant  to  any  such 
view  must  arise  in  many  ujiuds,  a  sentiment 
altogether  to  be  held  in  respect  and  sympathy. 
Be  it  so ;  the  question  remains  strictly  a 
question  of  prime  necessity  in  the  ecomonic 
system  of  a  crowded  country.    Nature  will 
-  have  it  so,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  She 
destines  the  material  elements  of  my  body 
to  enter  the  vegetable  world  on  purpose  to 
supply  another  animal  organism  which  takes 
niy  place.    She  wants  me  and  I  innst  go. 
There  is  no  help  for  it.    When  shall  I  follow 
— with    quick    obedience,    or  unwillingly, 
truant-like,  traitor-like,  to  her  and  her  grand 
design?     Her  capital  is  intended  to  bear 
good  interest  and  to  yield  quick  return  :  all 
her  ways  prove  it—"  increase  and  multiply" 
is  her  first  and  constant  law.    Shall  her 
riches  be  hid  in  earth  to  corrupt  and  bear  no 
present  fruit ;  or  be  utilised,  without  loss  of 
time,  value,  and  interest,  for  the  benefit  of 
starving  survivors  ?    Nature  hides  no  talent 
in  a  napkin  ;  we,  her  unprofitable  servants 
only,  thwart  her  ways  and  delay  the  consum- 
mation of  her  will.    Is  a  practical  illus- 
tration    required?      Nothing    is  easier. 
London  was  computed,  by  the  census  of  1871, 
to  contain  3,254,260  persons,  of  whom  80,430 
died  within  the  year.    I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  after  a  very  carefully-made  esti- 
mate, that  the  amount  of  ashes  and  bone- 
earth,  such  as  is  derived  by  perfect  combus- 
tion, belonging  to  and  buried  with  those 
persons,  is  by  weight  about  206,320  lb.  The 
pecuniary  value  of  this  highly-concentrated 
form  of  animal  solids  is  very  considerable. 
For  this  bone-earth   may  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  at  least  sis  or  seven  times  its 
weight  of  dried  but  unburned  bones,  as  they 
ordinarily  exist  in  commerce.    The  amount 
of  other  solid  matters  resolvable  by  burning 
into  the  gaseous  food  of  plants,  but  rendered 
unavailable  by  burial  for,  say,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  or  more,  is  al)out  5,584,000  lb., 
the  value  of  which  is  quite  incalculable,  but 
it  is  certainly  enormous  as  compared  with 
the  preceding.    This  is  for  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  only:  That  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
31,483,700  persons,  or  nearly  ten  times  the 
population  of  London.    Taking  into  con- 
sideration a  somewhat  lower  death-rate  for 
the  imperial  average,  it  will  at  all  events  be 
quite  within  the  limit  of  truthful  statement 
to  multiply  the  above  quantities  by  nine  in 
order  to  obtain   the   amount  of  valuable 
economic  material  annually  diverted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  a  long  term  of  years 
from  its  ultimate  destiny  by  our  present 
method  of  interment.    The  necessary  com- 
plement of  this  ceaseless  waste  of  commodity 
most  precious  to   organic  life,  and  which 
must  be  replaced,  or  the  population  could  • 
not  exist,  is  the  purchase  by  this  country  of 
that  same  material  from  other  countries  less  " 
populous   than  our  own,  and   which  can, 
therefore,  at  present  spare  it.    This  we  do 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  half  a  million  ' 
pounds  sterling  per  annum.    Few  persons,  I 
believe,  have  any  notion  that  these  importa- 
tions of  foreign  bones  are  rendered  absolutely  ( 


necessai'y  by  the  hoarding  of  oar  own  some 
C  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  former  we 
acquire  at  a  large  cost  for  the  original 
purchase  and  for  freight.  The  latter  we 
place  not  in  the  upper  soil,  where  they  would 
be  utilised,  but  in  the  lower  soil,  where  they 
are  not  merely  useless,  but  where  they  often 
mingle  with  and  pollute  the  streams  which 
furnish  our  tables  ;  and,  in  order  to  effect 
this  absurd,  if  not  wicked,  result,  we  incur  a 
lavish  expenditure.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  enormous  sums ,  which  are  wasted  in 
effecting  burial  according  tp  our  present 
custom — a  part  of  the  question  which  can  by 
no  means  be  passed  over.  For  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  80,000  in  London  last  year,  let  a 
mean  cost  of  ^10  per  head  be  accepted  as  an 
estimate  which  certainly  does  not  err  on  the 
side  of  excess.  Eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  must  therefore  be  reckoned  an 
absolute  loss,  to  the  costs  already  incurred 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  system.  Thus  we 
pay  every  way  and  doubly  for  our  folly. 

What,  then,  is  it  proposed  to  substitute  for 
this  custom  of  burial  ?  The  answer  is  easy 
and  simple.  Do  that  which  is  done  in  all 
good  work  of  every  kind— follow  Nature's 
indication,  and  do  the  work  she  does,  but  do 
it  better  and  more  rapidly.  For  example,  in 
the  human  body  she  sometimes  throws  off"  a 
diseased  portion  in  order  to  save  life,  by  slow 
and  chimsy  efibrts,  it  is  true,  and  productive 
of  much  suffering  ;  the  surgeon  performs  the 
same  task  more  rapidly  and  better,  follows 
her  lead  and  improves  on  it.  Nature's  many 
agents,  laden  with  power,  the  over-action  of 
which  is_  harmful,  we  cannot  stop,  but  we 
tame,  guide,  and  make  them  our  most  profit- 
able servants.  So  here,  also,  let  us  follow 
her.  The  naturally  slow  and  disagreeable 
process  of  decomposition  which  we  have  made 
by  one  mode  of  treatment  infinitely  more 
slow  and  not  less  repulsive,  we  can  by 
another  mode  of  treatment  greatly  shorten 
and  accomplish  without  offence  to  the  living. 
What  in  this  particular  matter  is  naturally 
the  woi'k  of  weeks  or  months,  can  be  per-  I 
fectly  done  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  problem 
to  be  worked  is,  Given  a  dead  body,  to  resolve 
it  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  and 
the  mineral  elements,  rapidly,  safely,  and 
not  unpleasantly.  The  answer  may  be  prac- 
tically suijplied  in  a  properly  constructed 
furnace.  The  gases  can  be  driven  off  without 
olfensive  odour,  the  mineral  constituents  wLU 
remain  in  a  crucible.  The  gases  will  ere 
night  be  consumed  by  plants  and  trees.  The 
ashes  or  any  portion  of  them  may  be  preserved 
in  a  funeral  uin,  or  may  be  scattered  on  the 
fields,  which  latter  is  their  righteous  desti- 
nation. No  scents  or  balsams  are  needed,  as 
on  Greek  or  Eoman  piles,  to  overcome  the 
noxious  effluvia  of  a  corpse  burned  in  open 
air.  Modern  science  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
thus  removing  the  dead  of  a  great  city  with- 
out instituting  any  form  of  nuisance  ;  none 
such  as  those  we  tolerate  everywhere  from 
many  factories,  both  to  air  and  streams. 
Plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  have 
been  considered ;  but  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject alone  is  aimed  at  here.  To  treat  our 
dead  after  this  fashion  would  run  millions  of 
capital  without  delay  to  the  bosom  of  mother 
earth,  who  would  give  us  back  large  returns 
at  compound  interest  for  the  deposit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  New  Offick— Some  relatives,  we  suppose,  will  be  found 
and  appointed  by  tlie  Town  Council  to  look  after,  prune, 
and  water  tlio  trees  being  planted  in  Sackville-^ti  eet.  It 
woulii  be  a  8habl)y  act  to  pay  tlie  City  Gardener  less  than 
£300  a-year.    Wliat  does  Mr.  French,  T.C.,  say  ? 

A  Bu!Li>ER.— Concrete  properly  made  will  answer  admirably. 
Let  the  siian  be  not  loo  great. 

Civil  ENfitNKKi!  (Cork).— By  all  means  send  us  the  particu- 
lars. Mans  were  furnished  years  since  for  the  same  work. 
It  would  lie  well  to  know  bow  the  present  undertaking  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

O'Grady  versus  Cakdv/ell.— We  h.ave  not  lost  sight  of  this 
suit  If  we  n  meral  cr  aright,  we  I'uve  made  some  remarks 
anent  it  on  a  farmer  occasion,  but  it  calls  for  further  com- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  building  protession. 

GAS-MerEB.— Xlie  subject  ia  remarked  upon  elstwhere. 


A  Citizen.— The  .'fciivcnpe  Committee  have  no  funds.  I,ik« 
the  woman  who  borrowed  her  lu-ifjlihoui  's  intcher.  and  stid, 
by  way  of  excuse  fo)-  ir.ul  inn  il,  "It  was  broke  when  i 
sot  it,  and  it  is  liroke  as  I'm  leav'riK  It  at  home,  and  bekau 
I  liwtn'l  it  at  all."  There  were  funils  once  to  he  had,  hat 
that  was  a  period  when  honest  men  lired  upon  the  world. 

Magazines,  pamphlets,  &e.,  will  be  noticed  in  next  issue. 


Rrkakfast  — Kpp.s's  Cocoa — Ghatffot,  and  Comforttno. 
— "  Byatliorontth  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operation.s  of  digestion  an.l  nulritioir  and  by  a  careful 
.ipphcation  of  the  fine  proiiertii.'i  of  widl-selecteil '  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  bieakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
(lavoured  bcvenge  which  may  save  u,s  many  heavy  dr«  tor»' 
bills."- fjo/;  Service  Gazette.  Made  simjily  with  lioiling 
Water  .)r  niiU.  Each  packet  is  labelled— -  James  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoaupathic  Cheniists,  London." 

Mancf.voturk  of  Cocoa  —"We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  liy  .Mes.sr.s,  .James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road, 
l^m<\a-a.:'~CasseiVs Houstliuld  Guide. 


NOTICE, 


ISgJl      m»iv  ttue,  ttna 


Post  Office  Ordfis  und  Cheques  should  h* 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  luorks  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

RATES  OF  SDBSCKIPTION  TO  HUSH  BOILDER. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  I  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  .  .  6  0  |  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  I  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .16]  Quarterly    .    2  0 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
application. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 


llfOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 

ill    NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USED  ANYWHERE 
BEST  NIGH  r  COMMODES.  GREAT  BOON  TOCOTTAGEUS 

VALUABLE  MANURE  S.^VED.    NO  FIJUZEN  PIPES 
FEVERS  AVOIDED.    KO  EXPENSIVE  REPAIRS. 

'I  his  Invention  effectually  remedies  evils  arising  from 
common  cesspool  privies  and  water-closets,  and  prevents  tli* 
iffensive  smell  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commod* 
In  bedrooms,  hospital  ward.s,  <f-c. 

It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  power  of  Earth  as  a  Deodo- 
rizing Agent;  a  given  qu.mtity  of  Dry  Earth  destroying  all 
smell,  and  entirely  preventing  no.xious  vapours  and  other  di»- 
comforts.  The  practical  application  of  this  power  has  betai 
successfully  carried  out  by  tlie  pi  esent  Invention. 

Apart  from  its  superiority  over  the  Water  System  in  de- 
stroying all  smell,  the  Earth  system  is  more  economical,  botU 
in  its  first  cost  and  its  after-working,  there  being  niiexpensivt 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  danger  fioiu  frost,  and  the  product  being 
a  manure  of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  supply  of 
the  Earth  and  its  removal  are  attended  with  no  more  incou- 
venieuee  than  the  supply  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  f*r 
ordinary  fires  of  a  dwelling-house. 

This  Apparatus  can  he  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 

Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  thi 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET. 
( NearCapel-street.) 


WOOD  GOODS. 

TIMBER  (BALTIC  AND  NORTH  AMERICAN) 
DEALS,  SLATES,  and  BRICK  YAltD  GOODS. 

TOHN    MARTIN    AND  SON 

O  are  constantly  supplied  with  the  very  best  qualities  »f 
each  of  tlie  aiiove,  con.sisting  of 

QUEBEC  SPRUCE  and  PINE  DEALS,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
quality. 

QUEBEC  TIMBER,  Red  and  Yellow  Pine,  Ash,  Oak,  Bh*k, 

ST.  JOHN  SPRUCE  DEALS,  of  7, 9,  and  11  inches  wide,  ait4 
3  @  'J8  feet  long 
PICKETS,  SAWN  and  SPLIT  LATHS. 
MEMEL— Best,  Second,  Middling,  and  Undersized  Timbw 
and  Red  Deals. 

SLATES— Wyatts'  (Bangor  j,  and  all  the  best  Welsh  Quarrief 
BRICKS,  PIPES,  and  TILE.S— Plain  Red  and  Fire  Clay,  frsMi 

Buckley  Mountain  and  Bridgewater. 
Note.— y/ic  Timber  and  Seals  cut  up  into  all  sorts  and  sizes  ^ 
Scantling,  or  sent  on  Raw.  as  ordered. 
Estimates  made  out  for  Roofing,  Flooring,  Sheeting,  Fmh- 
ing,  <4-c.,  on  Specifications  being  given. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE, 
and 

NORTU  WALL. 


THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  15,  1874. 


CEORCE  TYRRELL, 

BUILDEU, 

Russell    Place,  Uublin, 

JW(ai«  all  manver  of  Building  Work  in  Tom  or  Country 


JAMES  HOGAK  &  SONS, 

Master  Plasterers,  Cerneiit  Worhers  S,-c., 
168,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

POOLEY'S  PATENT  AVEIGIIING  MA- 

X     CHINES.— These  Machines  are  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy. 
Jtoecimens  may  be  seen,  and  eTeryinforniation  obtainedfroim 
H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON, 
11  <fc  12,  CORK  HILL,  DUBLIN 

CHIMNEY  AND  PIER  GLASSES. 

AN  extensive  stock  in  all  the  new  designs, 
with  finest  French  and  British  Plates. 

BROOKS,  THOMAS  and  Co  , 
LOOKING-GLASS  MANUFACTURERS, 
SACKVILLE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 


North  Wall  Saw  Mills,  Dublin. 

WE  have  always  in  Stock  a  Large  Assort- 
ment of  timber,  DEALS,  FLOORING,  SEASONED 
JOINERY,  IRONMONGERY',  and  every  requisite  for  Build- 
ing Purposes. 

THOMAS  &  CHARLES  MARTIN. 


ASPHALTED    ROOFING  FELT. 

A  IMPROVED  ROOFING  CLOTH. 

FENCING  WIRE,  STAPLES,  and  STRAINING  BOLTS. 
GALVANIZED  RABBIT  NETTING. 
RABBIT  TRAPS. 
CAST  STEEL  HAY  and  DUNG  FORKS. 
SHEEP  SHEARS. 
SPADES,  HOES,  RAKES,  GARDEN  SHEARS. 
WEIGHING  MACHINES,  BEAMS  and  SCALE. 
STEEL  COGS,   TO  PREVENT   HORSES  FALLING 
IN  FROST. 

IMPROVED  BLOCK  TIN  MILK  PANS. 

WILLIAM  H.  PIKE, 

Ironmonger, 
25    &    26  PILL-LANE, 
Rear  of  the  Four  Courts. 
Agent  for  "  Weston's  "  Differential  Pulleys. 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  The  very  beautiful  article  of  PlateGla.ss,  manufactured 
by  this  company,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market, shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  ANi>  SON,  Agents  for  Ireland 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


J".  F-A.G--A.3Sr, 

MANUFAGTUmriG  HOUSE  SMITH,  IRON  DOOR 

AND  GATE  MAlvER, 
18,  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Ornamental  Railing,  Finials,  Crosses,  Weather  Vanefc 
Ridffe  Crcstinps,  Window  Guards,  and  all  descriptions  ot 
Buildeis'  Iron  Work  executed  on  the  shortest  notice. 

Bells  hung  on  the  most  approved  principles. 


W.  T.  ALLEN  &  COMPANY, 

[Late  TURNER  &  ALLEN] 

201  UPPER  THAMES  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


IMPORTANT   TO  ARCHITECTS, 

1  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,  &c. 

Heascring  Books     ..       ..         Is.  6d.  &  23.  each 

Improved  Seif-measuring.  do  2s.  „ 

XKCBiTECTs' Certificate  Books    ..       ..    6s.6d.  „ 

(Improved  form.; 
Cf,ktifioate  Books  for  Additional  Works     4s.Cd.  „ 
Superior  Tracing  Paper,  4s.  6d.  and  -Os.  (id.  per  quire. 

The  Alkaline,  do   "  oa  . 

Best  Tracing  Linen,  in  24  yd.  rolls— IS  m.,  15s. ;  .iO  in. 

27s.;  .36  in.,  SOs.;  43  in.,  39s. 
Best  Docble  Elephant  Drawing      ..  lls.6d.per  quire 

(Free  from  line  marks.) 
Capital  D.  Elephant  Cai!Ti:idge      ..    Ss.  6q.  „ 

(A  cheap  paper  for  Details.) 
"  CONTLNUODS  "  Drawing  Cartridge,  in  50  yd  rolls,  54 

in.  wide,  ."Us.  per  roll. 
The  New  Teanslucid  Alkaline  Tracing  Paper,  for 
extreme  Transparency  and  Strength,  excels  all 
others.    Price  8s.  per  quire.  ^  -  t 

All  the  above  constantly  in  stock,  and  warranted  first-rate 
T»lue.  Terms  Cash.  Samples  on  application.  [43 
THOMAS  EDMONDSON,  11  Dame-street,  Dublin 


W 


FIELD  DRAIN  PIPES. 

E  have  now  completed  our  Stock  for  the 

present  Season  of  the  above,  from  the  very  best  English 
manufacturers,  consisting  of  li,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  inch,  straight 
and  clean  in  bore,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  iur 
same  on  reasonable  terms,  and  with  every  possible  despatch. 
We  have  also  in  Stock  all  kinds  of  SEWERAGE  PIPES. 
As  usual,  our  TIMBER, 
SLATE, 
CLAY  GOODS, 
CEMENT.  Best  Portland, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  STOCKS  are  well  supplied. 

THOMAS  &  CHARLES  MARTIN, 
NORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


Manufactureiis  op 

LAMP  PILLARS, 

GAS  LAMPS, 

FOUNTAINS 

GATES, 

RAILING, 

&c.  &c. 


GAS  &  WATER- WORKS 

ENGINEERS. 
CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK. 


A  Volume  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
forwarded  on  receipt  nf  Uis.  in  stamps. 
Sole  importers  of  Barbezat'3  French  IruR 
Work. 


JOHN  SILLAED, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  LftTE  JAMES  COSGRAVE,  HENRY-STREET) 

is\\%t  painter,  Becorator,  &c.. 


TOHN  BAZLEY  AVillTE  &  BROTHERS' 

•)  celebrated 

LONDON  ROMAN  CEMENT, 
LONDON   PORTLAND  CEMENT,  and 
KEENES  MARBLE  CEMENTS, 
Now  Sold  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices,  by 

o.   L  ^      E  nsr  ZD  E  It, 

6GJ,  GRAFTON-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  William  Tite,  Esq.,  M.P./or  Bath,  and  Architect  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London. 

"Uouse  of  Commons,  2nd  March,  1864. 
Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  note,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
»8ed  both  thesortsof  Cement  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Francis  and  Son;  I  mean  the  Cement  usually 
called  Roman  Cement,  or  the  more  recent  introduction  of 
Portland  Cement.  I  belicvetheseCements,  manufactured  by 
either  of  your  firms,  to  be  equally  good.  I  know  no  differ- 
ence, ciiemically  or  practically,  between  them;  and  I  should 
Bse  and  authorize  to  be  used  indifferently,  either  one  or  the 
•th'er.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  note,  if  you  tliink  it  ne- 
cessary —1  am,  Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  White  &  Son.  (Signed)      William  Tite. 

Fromll  0  li\is-sm,'£.s(i.,Suroevorto BoardofOrdnance,London. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W., 
.3rd  March,  1864. 
Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  your  request,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  stating  mv  favourable  opinion  of  the  quality  of  your 
Portland  and  otlier  Cements,  which  have  been  extensively 
used  in  the  Public  Works  connected  with  the  War  Department 
at  home  and  abroad,  especially  in  several  of  the  fortifications 
BOW  being  erected  in  this  country.  On  all  occasions  within 
■IT  knowledge  the  quality  has  been  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
manuiacturer,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction.— I  am,  gen- 
tlemii,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  (Signed)      R.  0.  Minnie,  Surveyor. 


SHOP  SHUTTER  SHOES- 


SHUTTER  BARS  SUPERSEDED. 

HARRISON'S  Patented  Improvements  at  Reduced  Prices,  which  were  shown  and  so 
favourably  noticed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Asso.kition  in  London,  .March  1870. 


The  special  attention  of  Architect.,  Builders.  Ironmongers,  and  others  ,s  cal  ed  to  'l>e  '^rge  ^^^^^^  Tarl.d  stock  of  be* 
Malleable  Iron  Shutter  Shoes  for  Straight,  Bevelled,  and  Return  .Square  fronts.    ' ''^J     «  ,7?^""   *  ^^^^^^ 
obviate  the  objection  of  cutting  away  so  much  wood  in  fixing.    Then- shape  admits     ''''^.'''^^  Plated  D^^^^^^^^  prospectu!  on 
.nd  the  solid  bead  is  a  great  protection  to  the  corners  of  the  sliutters  during  removal.    Illustrated  puce  prospecu 

application.    ^^^^^  HARRISON,  Manufacturer,  15  and  35  Union-street,  Borough,  London. 

COUNTRY   ORDERS  PKOMPTLY  EXECDTED. 


TRISH  VAL  DE   TRAVERS  PAVING 

1  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Tills  Company  can  now  undertake  the  laying  of  Pathways, 
Brewery  Floors,  Granaries,  Platforms,  Stables,  Garden  Walks, 
with  their  natural  rock  A.sphalte.  Water  cannot  percolate 
«iii  pavement;  being  guaranteed  to  last  for  years,  it  is  the 
cheapest  pavement  in  existence.  ,„.,^.„- 

Application  to  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  39 DAME- 
STREET,  liUBLIN.  , 

Mines— Travers,  Ncnfchatel,  Switzerland.  Works- 71,  72 
SIX  JOHN  ROGERSON'S  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 


M^iiitiieital  Stone  and  Marble  Works, 

177  &  178  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
C.  W.  HARRISON 

Has  always  on  hand  a  Varied  Assortment  of  Monuments  Mural  ^"^'.^^'^.^'fj^''^'^ 
To,„bs,Sfc.  Also  Altars,  Reredoses,  Pulpits,  Fonts,  Clunineypieces  Tahle  Tops,^^^^ 
every  description  of  Stone  and  Marble  Work,  executed  in  the  first  style  oj  Art,  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms.  j  j.,    r>         thnt  hnm-nn 

N.B.-C.  W.  H.  beqs  to  inform  his  numerous  Fnends  and  the  Public,  that  having 
extendedhis  Premises,  he  null  undertake  all  kinds  o/'Masonry,  Architectural  btOnC 

and  Wood  Carving  and  Modelling.  »pon  the  shortest  notice 

His  best  considemtion  shall  be  given  to  all  Orders,  with  thanks  for  past  favours. 

DESIGNS  I  ESTIMATES  FORWARDED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COUHTRY,  ON  APPLICATION 


I 


Moderate  Rates— Undoubted  Secuinty— 
Prompt  Settlements. 

MPERIAL  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

OFFICES,  40  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

PAUL  ASKIN,  Agent. 

AGENT  also  to  the 
NORWICH  AND  LONDON  ACCIDENT 
AND  PLATE  GLASS  HCSUUANCE  COMPANY,  <tc. 


Every  Saturday,  of  any  Bookselleror  News-agent,  Price  3d.  Mch  half-yea^-ly  Volume  complete  in  itself,oUktUU^age  and,ncU. 
JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  THE  FINE  ARTS  ^'"'-'ri- 


MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


JOURNAL  OF  ENGLISH  AND  iUUtlUiN  i.iiii.it«.iui.i.,  ...........      „„'  Fncrii<h  Novel-Reports  of  ths 
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The  Conservatism  of  Public  Health, 

'■[^E  are  not  politicians  in  the 
'./  ordinary  sense,  but  now  that 
;  a  change  of  Government  is 
'  inevitable,  and  as  the  Con- 
servatives are  twitted  with 
being  a  party  with  no  policy,  it  remains  for 
them  to  prove  that  they  are  capable  of 
moulding  one.  Disraeli  is  a  man  of  intellect 
and  discrimination,  and  he  has  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  still  are  many 
urgent  wants  unattended  to,  and  which  call  for 
instant  attention.  One  of  the  most  vital  and 
important  of  these  is  that  in  regard  to  the 
public  health,  and  sanitary  legislation  thereon. 
If  the  Conservative  leader  desires  to  earn 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  win  a  name 
that  will  be  remembered  hereafter  with  pride, 
and  honoured  apart  from  the  mere  party 
politics  of  his  day,  there  is  no  work  that  he 
can  undertake  more  calculated  to  achieve 
that  end  than  a  well-digested  measure  of 
sanitary  reform. 

The  public  health  as  it  now  exists  needs 
improvement  as  well  as  conservation,  for 
the  latter  would  be  only  the  preservation  of 
a  very  defective  and  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things.  The  basis  or  foundation  of  a 
sound  and  stable  public  health  needs  to  be 
raised,  and  there  are  doubtless  some  ob- 
structions and  difficulties  in  the  way  in  shape 
of  personal  and  vested  interests.  These, 
however,  will  have  to  give  way,  despite  of 
factious  opposition,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  provoked.  A  well-digested  measure 
of  sanitary  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary 
before  we  can  talk  of  preserving  the  public 
health.  When  that  is  established,  it  will  be 
time  to  talk  of  its  conservation. 

The  efforts  of  the  Gladstone  Government 
in  a  sanitary  direction,  though  perhaps  well 
intended,  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  the 
nation  required.  In  regard  to  sanitary  re- 
form, there  is  no  need  of  groping  our  way. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  health  are  well 
known,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  these  laws  ought  not 
to  be  wanting. 

This  question  of  public  healtli  in  view  of 
the  future  is  not  a  mere  medical  or  doctor's 
question,  but  it  is  one  inseparable  from  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  practice.  If  men 
are  to  be  found  mad  enough  at  this  hour  of 
the  day  to  endeavour  to  eliminate  the  en- 
gineering part  of  the  question,  and  make  it 
merely  subsidiary  in  measures  of  sanitary  ad- 
ministration, woe  be  to  the  nation  and  to  our 
posterity.  Men  talk  flippantly  of  sanitary 
matters ; — even  still  pet  phrases  are  in  vogue, 
and  pretentious  busy-bodies  hold  forth  with 
a  volubility  of  utterance  which,  if  they  prac- 
tically understood  what  they  were  talking 
about,  would  greatly  commend  to  their  credit. 
Even  among  the  medical  profession  there  are 
a  number  of  individuals  who  have  certainly 
leaped  before  they  have  looked,  and  who  are 
brimful  of  remedies,  but  silent  as  to  preser- 
vatives. 

There  are  prizes  in  the  future  to  be  obtained, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  but  medical  men 
will  secure  a  fair  share  of  them  ;  but  they 
must  be  aware  that  the  more  perfect  become 


our  measures  of  sanitary  legislation,  the  more 
limited  must  be  the  occurrence  of  the  diseases 
that  afflict  our  common  humanity.  The  pre- 
vention of  these  diseases  rests  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  work  that  belongs  to  the 
province  of  the  engineer  and  architect. 
Good  house  construction  and  perfect  sewerage 
and  drainage  systems  are  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  and,  to 
effect  these  desirable  ends,  building  and 
sanitary  acts  are  i-equired.  The  law,  how- 
ever, will  need  to  be  strictly  and  efficiently 
enforced  ;  for  we  have  already  witnessed  its 
failure  over  the  kingdom  generally,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  admin- 
istered by  those  authorities  on  whom  it  de- 
volves. 

Much  as  we  may  wish  to  uphold  and 
preserve  the  privileges  attaching  to  local 
government,  we  must  confess  that  the  com- 
position of  our  local  boards  is  not  at  all  up 
to  the  standard  that  the  performance  of 
public  duties  requires.  Corruption  is  mani- 
fest in  many  of  them,  and  representation  is 
trafficked  in  to  the  personal  advantage  of 
members  thereof.  If  even  the  sanitary 
enactments  now  and  for  some  years  back  in 
force  were  honestly  carried  out,  our  cities 
and  towns  would  be  in  a  far  better  sanitary 
condition. 

A  change  is  needed  in  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments, and  neither  medical  officers  of  health, 
borough  surveyors,  nor  sanitary  inspectors 
should  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  or  respon- 
sible only  to  local  boards.  We  know  that  many 
members  of  local  bodies  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  are  themselves  the  greatest  offen- 
ders against  the  public  health,  and  that  every 
day  many  of  them  are  openly  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  with  perfect  impunity. 
How  can  officers  whose  appointments  are 
dependent  upon  the  votes  of  their  masters 
exercise  sufficient  independence  to  efficiently 
perform  their  duties  ?  The  men  whose  votes 
have  put  our  sanitary  officers  into  office  can 
put  them  out,  without  liberty  of  appealing  to 
a  higher  power.  Of  course  if  officers  neglect 
their  duties,  they  should  be  removed  ;  but  it 
should  be  rendered  impossible  for  honest  and 
efficient  officers  to  be  dismissed  on  mere 
charges  trumped  up  of  neglect  or  incapacity, 
without  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  central 
power. 

When  we  consider  the  various  duties  that 
constitute  an  efficient  sanitary  supervision, 
we  think  that  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the 
qualifications  of  sanitary  officers  of  all  kinds 
should  be  of  a  pretty  high  order.  A  man 
may  make  a  very  good  relieving  officer  of  the 
poor,  a  road  foreman,  or  a  rate  collector,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such  a 
person  is  fitted  for  a  sanitary  inspector  ;  yet 
we  have  known  several  instances  where  the 
holders  of  the  former  succeeded  to  act  in  the 
latter  capacity.  Nay,  more — we  have  known 
army  pensioners,  hall  porters,  prison  warders, 
and  overseers  of  casual  wards  in  our  work- 
houses to  be  elected,  through  influence,  over 
the  heads  of  really  capable  and  practical  men 
to  fill  the  offices  of  sanitary  inspectoi-s.  We 
have  known  them  to  take  place  in  England 
and  Scotland  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Here  in  Dublin  we  have  police  constables 
acting  as  sanitary  officers,  but,  though  they 
may  hunt  up  offenders  of  the  ordinary  kind 
fast  enough,  they  know  next  to  nothing  of 
the  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
due  performance  of  their  duties.  What  do 
these  classes  of  individuals  we  have  enume- 
rated know  about  drainage  or  sewerage  in 


connection  with  buildings  or  streets  ?  What 
do  they  know  about  defective  house  construc- 
tion, vile  building  materials,  or  the  viler 
foundations  the  houses  they  are  supposed  to 
inspect  are  built  upon  ?  Borough  surveyors 
and  medical  officers  of  health  tell  us  often  in 
their  reports  that  they  have  deputed  certain 
sanitary  officers  to  inspect  certain  districts. 
If  the  inspectors  find  a  nuisance,  and  under- 
stand its  nature,  they  may  report  it ;  but 
there  are  numerous  evils  or  nuisances  exist- 
ing which,  though  they  may  look  upon  or 
walk  over,  yet  they  are  unconscious  of  the 
fact.  Without  at  all  underrating  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  medical  officers  of  health,  we 
must  candidly  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  at  present  are  but  liitle  better  practi- 
cally informed  of  the  many  evils  existing  to 
the  danger  of  the  public  health,  than  the 
sanitary  inspectors  themselves. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  medical  men 
in  general  are  to  be  practically  acquainted 
with  house  building  or  house  drainage, 
warming,  ventilation,  water  supply,  and 
sundry  other  matters.  They  have  one  pecu- 
liar, special,  and  established  province,  and 
we  shall  not  gainsay  their  abilities  in  their 
own  field.  We  take  issue  with  them,  how- 
ever, on  matters  that  never  can  legitimately 
become  a  part  of  their  profession ;  and  on 
these  grounds  we  claim  for  our  own  con- 
stituency and  order  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  duties  that  by  right  belong  to 
them. 

We  are  still  only  in  the  infancy  of  sanitary 
labour  and  sanitary  administration.  The 
great  work  of  the  sanitary  engineer  is  still 
to  be  mapped  out  and  begun.  The  drainage 
areas  of  the  country,  the  water  supply,  the 
utilization  of  our  sewage,  the  consumption 
of  our  noxious  vapours,  gases,  and  smoke, 
the  conversion  of  dangerous  and  waste  sub- 
stances into  economical  uses,  and  various 
other  cognate  matters  having  a  close  con- 
nection with  sanitary  reform,  await  attention, 
and  will  needs  have  to  be  attended  to.  This 
work  devolves  u^jon  practical  minds  and 
hands. 

The  vexed  questions  connected  with  the 
refuse  of  our  manufactures  and  the  pollution 
of  our  rivers  is  an  engineering  work  of  great 
importance,  audit  will  need  a  wise  legislative 
measure,  and  an  efficient  one,  to  properly 
grapple  with  the  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
many  varied  interests  involved. 

Here,  then,  is  work  for  a  Conservative 
Government,  and,  if  in  office,  the  sooner 
they  initiate  a  grand  measure  of  sanitary 
reform  over  the  three  kingdoms  the  better  it 
will  be  for  their  ovt'n  fame  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  Islands. 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOUK. 

The  progress  of  education  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  led  to  some  remark- 
able changes  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
army  of  labour.  Mechanics'  institutes, 
schools  of  art,  working  men's  clubs,  free 
libraries,  and  the  establishment  of  public 
museums,  coupled  with  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  cheap  newspaper  and  periodical 
literature,  have  contributed  to  this  end. 

Machinery,  and  its  application  to  many  new 
forms  of  manufacture,  has  also  led  to  vast 
changes.  Old  branches  of  trade  have,  by  the 
application  of  machine  labour,  been  divided 
and  sub-divided  into  many  smaller  branches, 
and  in  some  instances  half-a-dozen  of  depart- 
ments of  organised  and  divided  labour  in  the 
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one  trade  exist  where  only  one  had  formerly 
existed.  This  change  in  the  process  of  re- 
prodnctiou  has  come  through  the  employment 
of  large  capital  and  the  utilization  of 
macliinery.  Manual  lahour  has  been  greatly 
superseded  in  several  branches,  and  no  doubt 
'he  transition  has  been  eflected  at  the  cost 
of  severe  hardships  to  many  workmen. 
Working  men  are  better  educated  and  better 
dressed  than  formerly,  and  an  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  their  homes  and  sur- 
rounilings. 

A  belief  exists,  however,  in  the  minds  of 
the  many — streiigthened  of  late  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  school  hoards  in  the  sister 
kingdom — that  a  time  will  shortly  arrive  when 
it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  working  men  to 
perform  any  severe  or  repugnant  forms  of 
hand  labour.  These  persons  argue  that  the 
more  a  man  is  educated,  the  greater  is  his 
distaste  for  inferior  forms  of  labour.  In  the 
'jpinion  of  these  people  the  facility  by  which 
education  may  be  olitained  by  the  children  of 
Y.'orking  parents  will  render  such  callings  as 
■■eaveugers  and  the  ordinary  labourers  im- 
possible. What  then  ?  Why,  if  we  carry  the 
subject  further  for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
folk,  we  must  admit  that  titled  lords  and 
kin -gloved  gents  must  pull  oft"  their  gloves 
and  take  up  the  mattock  and  spade ;  that 
Krchitects  and  builders  must  merge  their 
j)rofessions  in  that  of  the  workmen,  and  work 
for  themselves  and  others  ;  and  that  masters 
and  mistresses  must  "  stoop  to  conquer,"  and 
lie  their  own  servants.  As  regards  the  latter 
contingency  we  confess  we  can  see  little  harm 
in  the  occurrence,  for  it  would  be  a  decided 
improvement  on  present  ways  if  masters,  and 
particularly  mistresses,  learned  the  necessity 
f  doing  a  little  more  household  and  personal 
••;uties  for  themselves  than  they  do  at  present. 

For  the  comfort  of  our  visionary  friends, 
let  us  assure  them  that  there  exists  no  occa- 
sion for  their  feeling  alarmed  about  the 
future  of  education  and  labour.  Their  bones 
will  have  long  crumbled  back  into  dust,  and 
those  of  their  great  grandchildren,  before  the 
world  feels  any  dearth  of  human  manual 
labour.  As  there  was  in  the  beginning,  so 
there  will  be  to  the  end,  though  not  exactly 
under  the  same  conditions — hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  Serfs  or  despised 
beings,  they  will  not  be,  however.  No  matter 
how  humble  may  be  the  calling,  there  will  be 
a  dignity  and  a  profit  connected  with  it,  as  it 
will  be  a  worldly  necessity. 

The  true  tendency  of  education  is  to  make 
the  man  more  manly,  and,  while  giving  him 
<';n  improved  knowledge,  to  make  him  under- 
stand and  feel  that  all  forms  cf  labour  honestly 
pursued  carry  with  them  honour,  respect,  and 
dignity.  Year  by  year  science  and  art  are 
lightening  men's  burdens  in  respect  to  toil. 
The  great  majority  of  the  world  will  never 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  no  matter 
to  what  extent  education  in  the  interests  of 
the  working  population  is  pushed.  Were  we 
to  imagine  at  any  future  date  a  great  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  any  society  to  escape 
from  labour,  what  would  be  the  obvious  re- 
sult ?    The  effort  would  end  in  abortion. 

In  our  present  state  of  society  we  may 
overcrowd  a  profession  or  a  number  of  pro- 
fessions with  aspirants,  and  we  are  overcrowd- 
ing more  than  one.  At  the  present  moment 
there  are  scores  of  highly-educated  young 
men  who,  if  they  could  begin  life  again,  would 
have  articled  themselves  to  mechanical  and 
mercantile  callings,  instead  of  wasting  a 
number  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  wearily 
waiting  and  seeking  for  practice  in  a  profes- 
sion where  there  are  a  glut  of  candidates. 
There  exist  several  new  fields  of  industry  at 
present  for  men  who  are  not  above  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  and  every  year  is  opening  up 
other  fields  where  a  good  practical  education, 
coupled  with  a  desire  for  work,  would  soon 
bring  a  competence,  and  with  it  a  happiness. 

Give  the  dustman's  sons  and  daughters  a 
useful  and  practical  education  ;  give  the  sons 
of  tlie  humblest  mechanic  the  same.  If  the 
seed  falls  upon  a  good  soil,  the  result  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  individuals  and  to  society. 
3elf-culture  may  supplement  the  work  of  the 
£jchoolmastcr  ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  that 


one  or  more  of  the  dustman's  sons  are  chil- 
dren of  genius,  that  genius  will  make  way 
and  assert  itself. 

The  field  and  the  workshop  have  furnished 
examples  long  centuries  ago  of  men  who  have 
ruled  the  world,  and  revolutionised  it  in 
science  and  art.  Cincinnatus  leaving  the 
plough  to  guide  the  helm  of  State,  and  George 
Stephenson  leaving  the  mine  to  develop  steam 
power  in  the  locomotive,  are  examples  that 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Our  visionary 
friends  may  twit  us  by  the  quei-y — "  Would 
Stephenson  go  back  to  the  coal  mine  again 
after  he  lifted  himself  from  drudgery?"  To 
which  we  reply.  There  existed  no  necessity 
for  Stephenson  to  resume  his  original  form 
of  labour.  His  practical  knowledge  and 
talent  rendered  him  in  his  new  sphere  indis- 
pensable to  society,  and  his  labours  and 
struggles  entitled  him  to  dignity,  ease,  and 
just  reward  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
The  humblest  labourer,  if  he  lifts  himself  up 
from  drudgery,  very  naturally,  if  reverses 
overtake  him,  does  not  like  to  return  to  his 
original  calling  ;  but  if  the  fates  are  against 
him  for  awhile,  and  he  cannot  do  better,  there 
is  no  dishonour  in  the  submission. 

The  effect  of  education  on  some  shallow 
youths  may  lead  them  to  over-estimate  their 
abilities,  and  despise  their  parent's  calling. 
Still  the  world  is  free  to  them  ;  and  if  they 
can  map  out  a  successful  career  for  them- 
selves, so  much  the  better.  No  matter  how 
fast  the  population  may  increase,  and  how 
diversified  the  industries  of  the  country,  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  \^  ill  have  to  be 
recognised.  If  there  are  too  many  idle  gen- 
tlemen in  the  market,  they  must  live  at  some- 
body's loss.  If  there  are  too  many  school- 
masters, professors,  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
building  artizans  in  a  given  i)lace  for  the 
demand,  necessity  will  force  them  to  shift 
elsewhere,  where  the  demand  is  greater. 
Too  much  education  or  skill,  like  too  much 
food,  may  be  concentrated  at  a  given  point. 
The  body  cannot  absorb  more  food  than  it 
naturally  requires,  without  endangering 
health  and  life  ;  and  the  skilled  labour  in 
the  market  of  any  city  may  be  more  than  can 
be  utilised  under  existing  conditions.  With- 
out the  field  of  industry  being  widimed,  the 
surplus  hands,  to  secure  employment,  will 
need  to  work  at  a  cheaper  wage.  It  may 
happen  also  at  times,  no  matter  how  low  the 
wage  men  may  offer  to  work  for,  employment 
becomes  impossible  for  them  in  a  limited 
area. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the 
educated  man,  whether  he  be  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions or  a  skilled  artisan,  is  doubly  armed 
against  reverses.  Education  is  no  weight  to 
carry ;  and  if  it  is  of  a  truly  practical  kind, 
it  cannot  fail  at  one  time  or  another,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  reverses  of  the 
honest  workman,  of  lifting  him  up  again. 
The  tendency  of  science  is  to  benefit  the 
entire  human  race,  and,  while  lightening  the 
labour  of  the  workers,  to  elevate  them  ;  so 
education  must  always  co-exist  with  all  forms 
of  highly-skilled  and  profitable  laliour.  What 
ceases  to  be  profitable  or  beneficial  by  manual 
toil,  will  have  to  be  performed  by  other 
appliances. 


THE  KECLAMATION  OF  WASTE 
LANDS  AND  FORESHOEES. 

Long  since  we  directed  public  attention  to 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  and  foreshores 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  North  and 
South,  and  we  pointed  out  that  the  work  was 
quite  feasible,  and  would  eventually  be  highly 
profitable.  Public  attention  is  again  directed 
to  the  subject  through  more  than  one  channel. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation  the 
surplus  Church  funds  were  introduced  into 
a  motion  as  an  available  source  for  drawing 
upon  for  the  carrying  out  of  several  public 
improvements,  and  the  sanction  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  is  sought  for  the 
purpose. 


Our  contemporary  the  Fanners'  Gazette 
recently  gave  a  tabular  statement  of  several 
baronies  in  the  west,  of  whicli  one-half  were 
improveable  waste  lands,  estimated  at  thirty 
years'  purchase  ;  and  it  recommended  the 
Government  to  purchase  with  surplus  Church 
funds,  and  resell  in  farms  of  various  sizes, 
which  the'  owners  could  improve  on  loans 
through  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  advice  is  worthy  of  consideration,  as 
the  Crown  is  now  claiming  all  the  foreshores 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
be  a  very  paying  and  reproductive  work  for 
the  Government  to  reclaim  and  sell,  as 
Holland  has  done  with  Haarlemeer.  If  the 
disputes  as  to  ownership  between  the  Crown 
and  individuals  can  be  at  once  put  an  end 
to  by  the  validity  of  Government  right,  then 
all  (lifliculty  will  be  removed,  and  extensive 
relamation  of  waste  lands  and  foreshores  is 
but  a  matter  of  time  and  labour. 

We  have  in  our  own  bay,  says  the  Funnera' 
On-.ftte, "  about  1,600  acres  between  Williams- 
stown  and  the  South  Wall,  which  might  be 
very  easily  reclaimed,  with  an  average  of  4 
to  (j  ft.  at  high  water,  compared  with  14  to 
16  ft.  in  Holland  ;  and  on  the  Cloutarf  shores 
about  600  acres.  Taking  all  our  rivers, 
coasts,  and  estuaries,  we  may  put  down  the 
area  of  such  tidal  lands  as  about  300,000  acres. 
In  Ireland  six  millions  of  the  surplus  Church 
funds  will  be  ampt,'  sufficient  as  loan  capital 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  our  improveable 
waste  lands,  covering  an  area  of  1,500,000 
acres  ;  for  the  reclamation  and  sale  of  tidal 
lauds  ;  for  loans  for  arterial  drainage ;  for 
the  improvement  of  our  fisheries ;  and,  if  the 
State  thought  well  of  encouraging  the  open- 
ing of  collieries  and  starting  peat  machinery 
for  making  fuel,  where  good  security  would 
be  given,  these  would  benefit  the  country. 
In  Holland  all  reclaimed  lands  are  exempted 
from  taxation  for  27  years,  except  a  drainage 
rate  of  7s.  per  acre,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  in  the  Fen  Country.  Our  waste  lands 
ought  to  be  free  of  county  and  local  taxation 
for  the  same  period." 

We  heartily  desire  to  see  such  M'ork  com- 
menced all  over  the  island,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  County  of  Dublin,  where  land  is 
becoming  year  by  year  more  valuable. 
Whatever  adds  to  the  area  of  our  arable  lands, 
adds  to  the  supply  of  food  for  our  people. 
The  more  food  the  less  want,  if  matters  are 
properly  regulated.  If  Ireland  ever  becomes 
a  great  manufacturing  country — and  we  see 
no  reason  to  jn'ovent  her, — tlien  there  exists 
the  greater  necessity,  in  view  of  the  future, 
of  reclaiming  all  her  waste  lands  and  fore- 
shores in  the  circuit  of  the  island. 


THE  TREES  IN  SACKVIIiLE- 
STREET. 

We  think  that  better  specimens  of  the 
Platdnus  or  plane  tree  might  have  been 
obtained  than  those  now  iilauted.  A  con- 
temporary says  that,  "  well  found  with  suit- 
alile  soil,  carefully  planted,  and  efficaciously 
protected,  the  trees  have  now  nothing  to  do 
but  (jroiv,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  tciU  pay 
attention  to  it."  Our  farming  contemporary 
is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that,  as  the  trees 
must  have  life  to  live,  they  must  also  have 
sufficient  common  sense  to  understand  the 
first  principles  of  self-preservation.  Our 
coutemporary  ought  to  be  aware  that  even  in 
our  squares  there  are  only  a  few  kinds  of 
trees  that  grow,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of 
our  streets  is  often  sufficient  to  kill  as  hardy 
a  tree  as  the  oak.  The  planting  of  the  trees 
in  Sackville-street  can  only  be  looked  upon 
yet  as  an  experiment,  and  we  are  in  farour 
of  seeing  the  experiment  proving  a  success, 
We  may  add  here  that  the  iron  guards  that 
protect  the  trees  were  supplied  by  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Kennan  and  Sons,  Fishamble- 
street,  and  the  fibry  loam  that  surrounds  the 
roots  was  procured  from  the  Phcenix  Park. 
The  trees,  when  in  foliage,  will  no  doubt  add 
a  feature  to  Sackville-street ",  but  the  cha- 
racteristics that  give  a  charm  to  the  French 
boulevards  will  be  wanting,  though  perhaps 
their  absence  will  not  be  felt  in  this  city. 
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NOTES  ON 
THE    ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  IRELAND. 

BY  KICHAED  R,  BRASH,  ARCHITECT,  M.R.I.A., 
F.S.A.,  SCOT. 

THE  GOBHAN  SAOR. 

I  WOULD  scarcely  feel  justified  in  concluding 
my  notices  of  our  early  architecture  without 
making  some  allusion  to  a  personage  who 
makes  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  traditions 
and  folk-lore  of  the  people  ;  I  allude  to  the 
Gobhan  Saor,  the  reputed  builder  of  not 
only  our  Round  Towers,  but  of  most  of  our 
ancient  churches  and  castles.  I  have  seldom 
visited  any  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity 
that,  after  enquiring  of  the  local  peasantry 
by  whom  was  it  erected,  I  have  not  received 
the  answer—"  Sure  it  was  the  Gobhan  Saor 
himself  who  built  it." 

The  tradition  is  so  general  all  over  the 
country — north,  south,  east,  and  west — as  to 
demand  some  attention,  for  there  must  cer- 
tainly be  some  original  foundation  for  so 
universal  a  myth.  The  question  arises,  Had 
it  an  origin  in  the  fact  of  some  one  individual 
having  made  himself  remarkable  for  his  skill 
in  building,  at  an  early  age  ;  or  from  an  asso- 
ciation of  artificers  who,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Free-masons  of  the  middle  ages,  travelled 
in  bands  from  province  to  province,  execu- 
ting works  wherever  their  services  were  re- 
quired ?  The  late  Dr.  Petrie  seemed  to  be 
of  the  former  opinion,  and  his  views  on  the 
subject  are  entitled  to  that  consideration 
.  which  his  well-known  reputation  deserves. 
The  name  is  one  of  some  interest,  being 
compounded  of  Gohha,  a  smith,  and  Saor, 
free,  noble.  Now  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  word  Oobha.  originally  was  applied  to  a 
worker  in  metals  only ;  we  have  some  evi- 
dence that  it  was  applied  to  a  skilled  crafts- 
man of  any  description,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
the  smith,  in  a  primitive  age,  and  among  a 
primitive  race,  would  be  considered  the  most 
generally  useful  of  all  artificers,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  O'Reilly  gives  us—"  Saor, 
a.,  free,  noble  "  ;  "  Saoranacli,  s.  m.,  a  free- 
man"; Saorcloah,  B.,  a  mason" — literally  a 
Free-mason.  But  we  also  have  from  the 
same  authority — "  Saor,  s.  m.,  a  carpenter, 
Wright,  joiner,  artist." 

Now  the  highest  and  most  important  crafts 
among  the  Gaedhil  were  the  smith,  mason, 
carpenter,  and  artist,  or  worker  in  gold  and 
silver,  the  fabricator  of  those  beautiful 
personal  ornaments  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  exhumed  from  the  earth,  and 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  our  public  and  private 
museums.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these 
crafts  had  certain  immunities  and  privileges, 
that  they  were  saor  or  free,  and  that  the 
term  indicated  their  social  status,  and  was 
not  applied  to  designate  any  particular  craft. 
This  was  in  keeping  with  the  social  polity  of 
the  Gaedhil,  who  were  accustomed  to  confer 
the  highest  distinctions  upon  personal  merit; 
thus  the  bard  and  the  Brehon  ranked  with 
nobility.  In  the  term  Oc-Aireac  we  recog- 
nise a  title  bestowed  upon  poets,  and  in 
Bo-Aireac  another,  accorded  to  one  wealthy 
in  cattle.  In  our  own  day  royalty  has  not 
disdained  to  confer  rank  upon  the  sons  of 
labour,  as  well  as  upon  the  poet,  the  historian, 
and  the  warrior  ;  the  contemned  Gaedhil  did 
the  same  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Noble  dukes  and  marquises  have  in  our  own 
day  entered  the  lists  at  cattle  shows,  and 
have  contended  with  the  squire  and  the 
yeoman  in  the  production  and  rearing  of  the 
finest  breeds.  If  the  Gaedhil  had  notlirrived 
at  agricultural  exhibitions  and  silver  cups, 
they  knew  how  to  reward  the  enterprising 
and  industrious  Brurjhaidh  who  multiplied 
his  herds  and  flocks  to  the  general  benefit  of 
the  community  and  his  own  profit ;  upon 
such  was  the  honourable  distinction  of  the 
Bo-Aireac  conferred. 

That  the  higher  classes  of  craftsmen  en- 
joyed certain  immunities  and  privileges,  and 
a  certain  and  defined  rank  in  the  social 


system,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe — 
that  is,  if  they  were  lawfully  inducted  into 
the  crafts,  and  were  the  sons  of  men  who 
had  followed  the  same  occupation,  for  the 
higher  classes  of  trades  appear  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  families.  This  is  evident  from 
a  foot-note  to  Dr.  Petrie's  interesting  mono- 
graph on  "  Tara  Hill,"  published  in  the 
Trail saotions  of  the  lioijal  Iriah  Academy,  v. 
xviii..  Sec.  Antiq.,  p.  208.  The  note  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  col.  921, 
et  sequen.,  a  curious  classification  of  these 
tradesmen  is  given.  The  most  distinguished 
of  them  is  called  olhimh  suadh  sairsi,  i.e. 
ollave  or  head  -  tradesman,  who  was  the 
builder  of  the  daimliags  and  duirtheaohs,  that 
is  of  stone  churches  and  penitentiaries.  He 
is  described  as  equal  in  dignity  with  the 
airech  ard.  The  builder  of  duirtheachs  only 
is  ranked  with  the  airecli  dessa.  The  next 
in  point  of  rank  after  these  are  the  chariot- 
makers,  the  house-builders,  the  smiths,  the 
engravers,  and  tuathaits  or  shield-makers, 
aU  of  whom  are  ranked  with  the  tanist  Bo- 
airech.  The  next  after  these  are  the  turners, 
ring-makers,  embroiderers  or  shoe-makers, 
cirmnires,  and  fishermen,  all  of  whom  are 
classed  with  a  fear-midbadh  of  the  lowest 
I  rank,  if  they  be  lawful,  that  is,  if  they  have 
learned  their  arts  according  to  law ;  but  if 
they  be  unlawful,  they  have  no  rank,  and 
receive  no  salary." 

The  above  passage  indicates  the  social 
status  of  the  leading  craftsmen  of  that  re- 
mote age  ;  but  another  quoted  by  the  same 
writer  lays  down  the  law  respecting  their 
stipends  or  payments.  The  passage  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  fragment  of  the  Brehon 
Laws  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  H.  2,  16,  and  also  in  the 
Book  of  Ballyinote,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  If  he  be  an  Ollave  professor  of  trades, 
who  is  entitled  to  twenty  cows  as  his  pay, 
i.e.  if  he  be  an  ollave  who  possesses  the 
mastership  of  trades,  it  is  ordained  that 
twenty-one  cows  be  his  pay.  These  are 
twenty-one  cows  for  the  Ollave  of  trades.  And 
a  month's  refection  to  him,  that  is,  a  month 
is  his  full  allowance  of  food  and  attendance, 
for  although  of  old  the  Ollave  tradesman  was 
entitled  to  more  than  this,  in  reward  for  the 
versatility  of  his  ingenuity,  or  for  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  dissimilar  arts,  still  the  author 
[of  this  law]  refused  to  allow  him  more  than 
the  ollave  in  poetry,  or  the  ollave  in  language, 
or  the  teacher.  Wherefore  what  the  author 
did  was,  to  allow  him  two  principal  branches 
of  the  art  as  from  the  beginning,  i.e.  stone- 
building  and  wood-building,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  branches  to  remain  as 
formerly,  i.e.  the  DainJiJiinj  and  the  Durthech. 
Twelve  cows  to  him  for  these,  i.e.  six  cows 
for  each,  and  to  examine  his  original  pay  for 
the  other  departments,  and  to  take  a  sixth 
part  of  the  established  pay  for  each  of  theso 
departments  [when  not  exercised  by  one  and 
the  same  person]  as  his  pay.  Six  cows  for 
ibrorncht  (making  yew  vessels?),  and  six 
cows  for  coicthif/es  (kitchen-building),  and  six 
cows  for  mill-building  ;  take  three  cows  from 
these,  which  added  to  the  twelve  cows  which 
he  has  fundamentally,  and  it  makes  fifteen 
cows.  Four  cows  for  ship-building,  and  four 
cows  for  barque-building,  and  four  cows  for 
curach-building ;  take  two  cows  from  these, 
which  added  to  the  fifteen  above,  will  make 
seventeen  cows.  Four  cows  for  the  making 
of  wooden  vessels,  i.e.  ians  and  drolviaohs 
(tubs)  and  vats  of  oak,  and  smaller  vessels 
in  like  manner,  and  two  cows  for  runmairecht 
fplough-making  ?) ;  a  cow  from  these,  added 
to  seventeen  cows  above,  will  make  eighteen 
cows.  Two  cows  for  causeways,  and  two 
cows  for  cashels,  and  two  cows  for  clochans 
(stopping  stones)  ;  a  cow  from  these,  added 
to  the  eighteen  above,  will  make  nineteen 
cows.  Two  cows  for  carving,  and  two  cows 
for  crosses,  and  two  cows  for  chariots  ;  a 
cow  from  these  to  the  nineteen  above,  makes 
twenty  cows.  Two  cows  for  houses  of  rods, 
and  two  cows  for  shields,  and  two  cows  for 
bridges  ;  a  cow  from  these  added  to  the 
twenty  above,  makes  twenty-one  cows  for 
the  Ollave  builder,  provided  he  has  all  his 


arts  in  proficiency." — (Petrie;  Round  Towers, 
pp.  346,  7.) 

In  tlie  foregoing  extracts  wo  have  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  social  arrangements  very 
creditable  to  the  civilization  of  our  country- 
men at  the  early  period  to  which  they  refer ; 
in  them  we  find  that  the  superior  distinctions 
as  well  as  remunerations  were  reserved  for 
the  building  crafts — hence  the  application  of 
the  term  saor,  i.e.,  free  or  noble. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Petrie  respecting  the  age  and 
individuality  of  the  Gobhan  Saor.  The  ques- 
tion is  open  to  much  controversy,  neither 
can  we,  in  my  opinion,  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time  pretend  to  settle  it  ;  nevertheless, 
as  the  subject  has  been  learnedly  treated  of 
by  one  who  has  earned  the  right  of  having 
his  opinions  and  reasoning  respected,  I  con- 
sider it  but  just  to  his  reputation  to  place 
his  views  before  my  readers.  The  subject  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  age  of  the 
Round  Towers,  as  follows  : — 

"  But,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be 
as  to  the  existence  of  these  buildings  in  St. 
Patrick's  time,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little, 
if  any  doubt,  that  they  were  not  uncommon 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.    Of  this 
fact  we  have  a  striking  evidence  in  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  many  of  the  existing 
Towers,  in  which  a  perfect  agreement  of  style 
is  found  with  the  original  churches,  when 
such  exist.     As  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this,  I  may  point  to  the  church  and  tower  at 
Kilmacduagh,  the  tower   and  churches  of 
Glendalough,  and  many  others,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  name.    Nor  can  I  think 
the  popular  tradition  of  the  country  is  of 
little  value,  which  ascribes  the  erection  of 
several  of  the  existing  Towers  to  the  cele- 
brated architect,  Goban,  or,  as  he  is  popularly 
called,  Goban  Saer,  who  flourished  early  in 
the  seventh  century  ;  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  such  a  tradition  never  exists  in  connexion 
with  any  Towers  but  those  in  which  the 
architecture  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
churches  of  that  period,  as  in  the  Towers  of 
Kilmaeduach,  Killala,  and  Antrim.    And  it 
is  further  remarkable,  that  the  age  assigned 
to  the  first  buildings  at  Kilmaeduach,  about 
the  year  620,  is  exactly  that  in  which  this 
celebrated  Irish  architect  flourished. — See 
page  348.     It  is  equally  remarkable  that 
though  the  reputation  of  this  architect  is 
preserved  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  in  which 
the  Irish  language  is  still  spoken,  yet  the 
erection  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  certain 
districts  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  is 
never  asoribed  to  him,  the  tradition  of  these 
districts  being  that  he  never  visited  or  was 
employed  on  buildings  south-west  of  Galway, 
or  south-west  of  Tipperary.    I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  historical  evidences  which 
prove  that  the  Goban  Saer  was  no  imaginary 
creation,  however  legendary  the  memorials 
remaining  of  him  may  be  considered  ;  and  I 
may  here  add,  that  it  would  appear  from  a 
very  ancient  authority,  namely,  the  Dinn- 
senchue,  preserved  in  the  Books  of  Lecan 
and  Ballymote,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
skilful  artisan  in  wood,  if  not  in  stone  also  ; 
and  that  this  artisan  was,  if  not  a  foreigner, 
at  least  very  probably  of  foreign  extraction, 
and  thus  enabled  to  introduce  arts  not  gene- 
rally known  in  the  country  ;  and  further, 
that  the  Goban  himself  was  probably  born  at 
Turvy,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  County 
of  Dublin,  which,  it  is  stated,  took  its  name 
from  his  father,  as  being  his  property,  and 
which,  as  he  was  not  a  person  of  known 
Milesian  origin,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  he 
received  as  a  reward  for  his  skill  in  mechani- 
cal art.    This  passage,  the  text  of  which  is 
corrected  from  the  two  copies,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  '  Traigh  Tuirbi,  whence  was  it  named  ? 
Not  diflicult.  Tuirbi  Traghmar,  the  father  of 
Goban  Saer,  was  he  who  had  possession  in 
that  land.  He  was  used  to  throw  casts  of 
his  hatchet  from  Tulach  in  bhiail  [i.e.  the 
bill  of  the  hatchet]  in  the  direction  of  the 
flood,  so  that  the  sea  stopped,  and  did  not 
come  beyond  it.  His  exact  pedigree  is  not 
known,  unless  he  was  one  of  those  missing 
people  who  went  off  with  the  polytechnic 
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Sab,  who  is  in  the 
Meath],  of  Bregia. 
dicitttr. 


Diamnra   [Diamor,  in 
Unde  Traigh  Tuii'be 


'"Traigh  Tuirbi,  wbence  the  name, 
According  to  authors  I  resolve  ; 
Tuirbi  of  the  strand,  [which  is]  superior 
to  every  strand, 
»        The  affectionate  keen  father  of  Goban. 

His  hatchet  was  used  to  be  cast  after  ceasing 
[from  work]  ; 
By  tliis  rusty  large  black  youth. 
From  the  yellow  hill  of  the  hatchet 
Which  the  mighty  flood  touches. 

The  distance  he  was  used  to  send  his 

hatchet  from  him. 
The  sea  flowed  not  over  it ; 
Though  Turbi  was  southwards  in  his 

district  mighty. 
It  is  not  known  of  what  stock  his  race ; 

Unless  he  was  of  the  goodly  dark  race. 
Who  went  from  Tara  with  the  heroic 
Lugh, 

Not  known  the  race,  by  God's  decree, 
Of  the  man  of  the  feats  from  Traigh 
Tuirbi.' 

"  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  offer  the 
preceding  extract  as  strictly  historical ;  in 
such  ancient  documents  we  must  be  content 
to  look  for  the  substratum  of  truth  beneath 
the  covering  of  fable  with  which  it  is  usually 
encumbered,  and  not  reject  the  one  on  ac- 
count of  the  improbability  of  the  other  ;  and 
viewed  in  this  way,  the  passage  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  many  respects  of  interest  and 
Talue,  for  it  shows  that  the  artist  spoken  of 
was  not  one  of  the  Scotic,  or  dominant  race 
in  Ireland,  who  are  always  referred  to  as 
light-haired  ;  and  farther,  from  the  supposi- 
tion, grounded  on  the  blackness  of  his  hair 
and  his  skill  in  arts,  that  he  might  have  been 
of  the  race  of  the  people  that  went  with 
Lughaidh  Lamhfhada  from  Tara, — that  is  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  race,  who  are  always 
referred  to  as  superior  to  the  Scoti  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts,— we  learn  that,  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Irish,  the  Tuatha  De 
Dananns  were  no  less  distinguished  from 
their  conquerors  in  their  personal  than  in 
their  mental  characteristics.  The  probabi- 
lity, however,  is  that  Turvy  was  a  foreigner, 
or  descendant  of  one,  who  brought  a  know- 
ledge of  art  into  the  country  not  then  known, 
or  at  least  prevalent." — [kouiul  Towers,  pp. 
884,7.) 

The  above  extract,  though  curious,  does 
not  throw  much  light  upon  the  age  or  cha- 
racter of  the  Gobhan  Saor,  and  the  writer  is 
in  error  when  he  states  that  the  traditions 
of  the  south  assert  "  that  he  never  visited  or 
was  employed  on  buildings  south-west  of 
Galway,  or  south-west  of  Tipperary."  On 
the  contrary,  his  memory  and  works  are  as 
Tivid  in  the  folk-lore  of  Cork,  Waterford,  and 
Kerry,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Eathgobbin  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  him  ;  Brigown, 
where  stands  an  ancient  church  and  Round 
Tower,  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  after 
him,  Brigh-Gobhann  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  the  churches  of  Ballyvourney  and 
Kilgobinet,  County  Cork,  which  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  ascribe  to  a  female  saint, 
Gobnate,  were  not  in  olden  times  ascribed  to 
the  Gobhan.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Kilgobinet,  in  Kerry,  which  existing  local 
traditions  ascribe,  not  to  the  female  saint, 
but  to  a  male  oae,  whom  they  name  St. 
Gobby. 

The  extract  quoted  from  Dr.  Petrie's  work 
is,  in  my  opinion,  favourable  to  a  greater 
antiquity  for  the  old  Gaedhelic  Free-mason 
than  he  is  disposed  to  assign  him.  The 
passage  from  the  Bool:  of  Lecan  refers  to 
him  as  being  of  the  Tuath-de-Danau  race. 
Now  the  reading  in  that  extract  is  borne  out 
by  another  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  which 
records  the  violation  and  plundering  (by  the 
Danes)  of  the  great  sepulchral  mounds,  some 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boyne,  near  Drogheda,  and  which  men- 
tions one  of  these  tumuli  as  being  "  the  grave 


of  the  wife  of  Gobhan."  The  passage,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Petrie,  is  as  follows  :— 

"  A.D.  8G2.  The  cave  of  Achadh  Aldai  (New 
Grange,  County  Meath)  and  of  Cnodhba 
[Knowth] ,  and  the  cave  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Boadan  over  Dubhad  [Dowth] ,  and  tbe  cave 
of  the  wi  fe  of  Gobhan,  were  searched  by  the 
Danes,  cjuod  antea  no)i  jierfectinii  est,  on  one 
occasion  that  the  three  kings  Amlaft",  Imar, 
and  Auisle,  were  plundering  the  territory  of 
Flann,  the  son  of  Conaing." — (Roand  Towers, 
p.  103.) 

It  is  here  quite  evident  that  the  wife  of 
some  remarkable  and  distinguished  person 
was  interred  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  of 
one  of  these  great  tumuli,  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  it  had  been  expressly  erected  for 
her,  as  it  is  emphatically  named"  "  The  Cave 
of  the  Wife  of  Gobhan."    Now,  if  the  pri- 
meval cemetery  at  New  Grange  '  was  con- 
structed by  that  mythic  race  or  caste  known 
in  bardic  history  as  Tuath-de-Danans,  Gobhan 
must  have  been  of  the  same  tribe  ;  and,  could 
we  fix  the  age  in  which  these  monuments 
were  constructed,  we  would  have  some  clue 
to  the  age  of  this  Gobhan,  whom  I  suspect 
may  have  been  the  original  Gobhan  Saor, 
whose  traditionary  fame  as  a  builder  has 
come  down  to  our  times.    The  question  may 
be  fairly  asked.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you 
attribute  the  erection  of  the  tumuli  at  Brugh- 
na-Bcinue  to  the  Tuath-de-Danans?  The 
evidence  is  contained  in  a  very  ancient  tract 
entitled  Senrhtis-na-Relec,  i.e.,  the  History 
of  the  Cemeteries,  which  is  contained  in  that 
very  remarkable  collection  of  tracts  known 
as  the  Leabhar  na  hUidhre,  originally  com- 
piled at  Clonmacnoise  and  transcribed  by 
Moelmuiri,  the  son  of  Ceileachar,  a  distin- 
guished Vaterati  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century  at  that  famous  abode  of  learning. 
Referring  to  this  tract.  Dr.  Petrie  writes  : — 
"Judging  from  its  language,  its  age  must  be 
referred  to  a  period  several  centuries  earlier 
than  that  in  which  its  transcriber  flourished." 
And  further  on  he  observes  "  that  this  tract 
is  glossed  in  the  original  evidently  by  Moel- 
muri  \i\mHe\t."~[Round  Towers,  pp."  97,  8.) 
This  tract  gives  an  account  of  the  great  regal 
cemeteries  of  Ireland,  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces, and  the  tribes  or  races  by  whom  they 
were   estal>lished   and   used.    'The  entire 
original  text  has   been  published  by  Dr. 
Petrie  in  his  well-known  work,  with  a  trans- 
lation, from  which  I  take  the  following  ex- 
tracts in  relation  to  the  Brugh-na-Boinne  : — ■ 
"  These  were  the  chief  cemeteries  of  Erin 
before  the  Faith,  [i.e.  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,]  viz.  Cruachu,  Brugh,  Tailltiu, 
Luchair  Ailbe,  Oenach  Ailbe,  Oenach  Culi, 
Oenach  Colmain,  Temhair  Erann." — (p.  100.) 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
situation  of  each  cemetery  and  its  history ; 
in  relation  to  Brugh,  he  has  the  following : — 
"  The  nobles  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  were 
used  to  bury  at  Brugh,  (i.e.  the  Dagda  with 
his  three  sons  ;  also  Lughaidh,  and  Oe,  and 
OUam,  and  Ogma,  and  Etan,  the  Poetess, 
and  Corpre,  the  son  of  Etan,)  and  Cremh- 
thann  followed  them  because  his  wife  Nar 
was  of  the  Tuatha  Dea,  and  it  was  she  solici- 
ted him  that  he  should  adopt  Brugh  as  a 
burial-place  for  himself  and  his  descendants, 
and  this  was  the  cause  that  they  did  not  bury 
at  Cruachan." — (p.  101.)     These  passages, 
coupled  with  many  others  scattered  through 
our  ancient  MSS.,  and  supported  by  a  widely- 
spread  tradition,  are  sufficient  to  authorise 
us  in  accepting  a  fact  already  accepted  by 
such  eminent  authorities  as  the  late  Drs. 
Petrie  and  O'Donovan. 

The  Ann/(h  of  the  Four  Masters  gives  us 
the  following  evidence  as  to  the  connection 
of  this  people  with  Brugh  : — "  The  Age  of 
the  World,  3450.  After  the  completion  of  the 
last  year  of  the  eighty  years  which  Eochaidh 
Ollathar  passed  in  the  monarchy  of  Ireland, 
he  died  at  Brugh,  of  the  venom  of  the  wound 
which  Cethlenn  inflicted  on  him  in  the  first 
battle  of  Magh-Tuireadh."  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  chronology  of  these  annal* 
is  that  of  the  Septuagint.  According  to  the 
corrected  chronology  of  Roderick  O'Flaherty 
the  above  event  took  place  in  a.m.  '2884.  In 
a  note  under  the  word  Brugh  the  translator 


of  the  annals  has  the  following  remarks  :— 
"  Brugh,  i.e.  Brugh  na  Boiune,  a  place  on 
the  river  Boyne  near  Stackallen  Bridge  in 
the  County  of  Meath.  In  the  account  of  the 
Tuatha-De-Dananns  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  Lecan,  fol.  '279,  p.  b.,  col.  2,  it  is  stated, 
that  Daghda  Mor  (i.e.  the  Great  Good  Fire, 
so  called  from  his  military  ardour),  for  eighty 
years  King  of  Ireland  and  that  he  had  three 
sons,  Aenghus,  Aedh,  and  Cermad,  who  were 
buried  with  their  father  at  Brugh-na-Boinne, 
where  the  mound  called  Sidh-an-Brogha  was 

raised  over  them  as  a  monument  

The  monuments  ascribed  by  the  ancient  Irish 
writers  to  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  colony  stiU 
remain,  and  are  principally  situated  in  Meath 
near  the  Boyne,  as  at  Droglieda,  Dowth, 
Knowth,  and  New  Grange.  There  are  other 
monuments  of  them  at  Cnoc-Aine  and  Cnock- 
Greinne  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  and  on 
the  Pap  Mountains,  Da  cic  Danainne,  in  the 
S.E.  of  the  County  of  Kerry.— See  the  year 
8G1.  These  monuments  are  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  prove  that  the  Tuatha- 
De-Dananns  were  a  real  people  though  their 
history  is  so  wrapped  up  in  fable  and  ob- 
scurity." 

The  above-quoted  passages— sustained  as 
they  are  by  many  others  scattered  through 
our  ancient  MS.  literature,  and  by  the  almost 
universal  traditions  of  the  country — warrant 
us  in  concluding  that  the  great  sepulchral 
mounds  on  the  Boinne,  and  which  are  so 
graphically  described  by  Sir  William  Wilde 
in  his  Roi/ne  ami  BlacJcn-ater,  are  in  truth  the 
works  of  that  mythic  race. 

The  bardic  accounts  of  this  people  are 
curious;  they  are  represented  as  being  the 
descendants  of  the  third  son  of  Nemedius, 
who  was  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  the  Fir- 
Bolg  invasion,  and  who,  after  a  variety  of 
wanderings  and  adventures,  returned  again 
and  re-conquered  their  former  home,  under 
their  chief  Nuadhat  of  the  Silver-hand, 
defeating  the  Fir-Bolgs  in  the  battle  of 
Moytura.  According  to  O'Flaherty,  in  his 
Ogyefia,  these  transactions  took  place  a.m. 
2737.  Their  dominion  lasted  for  197  years, 
when  it  fell  under  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Scotic  or  Milesian  colonists. 

The  Tuatha-De-Dananns  are  represented 
as  a  remarkable  race,  and  of  a  much  higher 
civilization  than  the  colonists  who  preceded 
and  followed  them.  They  are  stated  to  have 
been  poets  and  musicians,  skilled  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  wonderful  craftsmen  in  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze,  famous  builders  in  stone 
and  wood,  and  particularly  addicted  to  magic 
and  necromancy  ;  and  though  they  appear  to 
have  left  no  representatives  in  the  popula- 
tion, they  are  more  regarded  in  the  traditions 
and  folk-lore  of  the  peasantry  than  either 
the  Fir-Bolgs  or  the  Milesians,  whUe  the 
topography  of  the  country  attests  the  fact  of 
the  ir  presence,  either  as  a  warlike  colony,  or 
as  a  numerous,  distinct,  and  privileged  order 
in  the  state.  Their  charactei-istics '  are  set 
forth  in  a  poem  by  Eochaidh  O'Flinn,  a  bard 
who  died  in  a.d.  984,  and  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Booh  ofBallijmote,  fol.  18.  The 
following  translation,  with  a  few  verbal  alter- 
ations, is  by  the  late  Dr.  Connelan  : — 
1. 

Eire  of  excellence  and  arms 

Whose  ancient  plains  were  held  by  con- 
tending hosts. 
Whose  armies  extended  westward  to  the 
setting  sun. 
Whose  heroes  performed  feats  of  valour 
at  Tara. 

2. 

Thirty  years  after  Geanann 

A  magic  race  took  possession  of  the  land, 
The  Tuatha  De  Danann  threatened  de- 
struction. 

On  the  Firbolg  with  their  venomous 
spells. 

3. 

Great  was  the  number  (which  God  per- 
mitted for  the  destruction  of  Nobles) 
That  landed  to  spread  fear  and  dismay. 
In  dense  dark  clouds  they  moved  along 
To  the  mountain  of  Conmaicne  in  Con- 
naught. 
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4. 

Though  they  came  to  learned  Erin 
Without  buoyant  adventurous  ships, 

No  man  in  creation  knew 

Whether  they  were  of  the  earth  or  of  the 
Bky. 

5. 

11  they  were  of  diabolical  demons, 

They  came  of  that  woeful  expulsion  (from 
heaven) ; 

If  they  were  a  race  of  tribes  and  nations. 
If  they  were  human,  they  were  of  the 
race  of  Beothach. 

6. 

That  social  man  from  whom  the  fair  race 
sprung, 

Afforded  legal  rights  and  proteetion  to 
men  ; 

Beothach  the  active,  the  founder  of  the 
Feine, 

He  was  the  son  of  Jarbanel  the  son  of 
Neimhed. 

7. 

This  race  offered  not  peace  or  friendship 
to  any 

In  Inisfail  placed  at  the  setting  sun, 
They  fought  a  fierce  and  desperate  battle 
In  the  end,  at  Moy  Tuireadh. 

8. 

The  Tuatha  De  took  by  force 

The  sovereignty  from  the  tribe  of  Bolg, 
In  the  battle,  with  great  lamentation 

A  numberless  host  of  them  were  slain. 

9. 

Among  them  were  the  sons  of  Elatan  of 
arts  and  sciences, 

AUoth  the  brave  and  fearless, ' 
Breas  the  most  learned  in  Fodla, 

Dagda  and  Dealbaoth  and  Ogma. 

10. 

Eire  from  whom  the  pleasant  land  took  its 
name, 

Banba,  Fodla,  and  Fea ; 
Neman,  skilled  in  many  arts, 
Danann,  the  mother  of  the  Dee. 

11. 

Badbh  and  Macha  of  great  wealth, 

Queens,  whose  knowledge  was  great  in 
magic  spells. 

White  clear  and  shapely  were  the  hands 
Of  those  two  daughters  of  Earnmas. 

12. 

Ooibhnen,  the  skilful  refiner  of  precious 
metals, 

Creidne,  the  artificer  who  obtained  his 
knowledge  by  sorcery, 
Diancecht,  healer  of   the  most  virulent 
diseases, 

The  heroic  one  Lughaidh,  the  son  of 
Eithne. 

13. 

Creidinbel,  whose  heart  was  pure, 

Bechmilli  and  Danann,  of  symmetrical 
figure, 

Casmael,  of  severest  satire, 
Coirpre,  son  of  Ethna  and  Ethan. 

14. 

The  grandsons  of  the  Dagda  who  ruled 
Erinu, 

Divided  Banba  of  noble  kings. 
They  were  princes  of  might  in  their  days 
The  three  sons  of  Cearmna  of  Cualann. 

15. 

Erinn,  wealth  abounding, 

They  divided  into  three  parts. 

They  ruled  her  with  wondrous  deeds 
Mac  Cuil,  Mac  Ceacht,  and  Mac  Greine. 

16. 

Since  the  flood  it  was  decreed  by  the  Son 
(of  God) 

To  extirpate  this  regal  race  ; 
The  result  of  their  evil  acts  is 

That  none  of  their  seed  remains  in  Erinn. 


17. 

EochaidO'Flinn,  truthful  in  historic  know- 
ledge. 

Composed  these  vorses  by  the  strictest 
rules. 

Although  I  have  treated  of  these  deities  in 
their  order, 
Yet  I  have  not  adored  them. 

18. 

I  adore  the  name  of  the  king,  creator  of  the 
heavens. 

You  learned  men  proclaim  the  truths  I 
relate  to  you. 
It  was  he  that  made  all  the  seasons, 
It  was  he  created  the  land  of  Erinn. 

After  the  defeat  and  subjugation  of  this 
people  by  the  warlike  Scoti,  they  seem  to 
disappear  from  the  page  of  history  ;  in  the 
internecine  strifes  which  so  constantly  are 
recorded,  their  name  never  once  again  ap- 
pears. The  Fir-Bolgs,  who  preceded  them, 
remained  in  the  country,  principally  in  occu- 
pation of  Connaught,  and  re-appear  in  our 
records,  and  succeed  in  placing  a  king  of 
their  race  on  the  throne  of  Ireland  ;  but  of 
the  Tuatha-De-Danann  we  hear  no  more, 
except  in  the  kingdom  of  Faery.  Here  they 
still  maintain  a  dominion  over  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  Gaedhil  ;  they  have  taken 
possession  of  the  rath,  the  stone-circle,  the 
holy-well,  the  mountain-tarn ;  they  dwell 
beneath  lakes,  and  in  the  bosoms  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills  ;  their  palaces  are  the  spacious 
caverns  of  the  mountains,  where  they  guard 
treasures  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems.  They 
sometimes  appear  among  mortals,  always  in 
a  human  form,  exhibiting  human  sympathies, 
and  performing  friendly  offices  towards  man- 
kind. 

Dr.  O'Donovan  has  remarked  the  curious 
fact,  that  none  of  our  existing  families  trace 
their  pedigrees  from  this  people.  In  a  note 
to  A.M.  3471,  he  states  : — "  It  looks  very 
strange  that  our  genealogists  trace  the  pedi- 
gree of  no  family  living  for  the  last  thousand 
years  to  any  of  the  kings  or  chieftains  of  the 
Tuatha  De  Dananns,  while  several  families 
of  Fii'bolgic  descent  are  mentioned  as  in 
Hy  Mainy,  and  other  parts  of  Connaught." — 
[Ann.  Four  Mast.) 

I  have  been  thus  particularjin  alluding  to 
the  mythic  race,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that,  at 
whatever  period  they  flourished,  they  were 
the  introducers  of  many  useful  arts  into 
Ireland,  and  among  them  that  of  building  in 
stone  ;  the  stone-lintelled  passages  and  vaults 
of  their  sepulchral  mounds  are  evidence  of 
this.  The  poem  which  I  have  quoted  records 
the  names  of  the  chief  professors  of  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  which  they  intro- 
duced ;  among  them  appears  that  oi"Goih}uien, 
the  skilful  refiner  of  precious  metals."  This 
is  a  form  of  Gobhan,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  over  his  wife  was  erected  the 
tumulus  the  plundering  of  the  cave  of  which 
by  the  Danes,  in  a.d.  862,  I  have  already 
alluded  to.  It  is  equally  probable  that  he 
may  have  been  the  original  Gobhan  Saor, 
and  the  root  from  which  all  subsequent 
legends  of  that  personage  sprung.  A  note 
by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  at  a.d  861,  confirms  to  a 
considerable  extent  my  views  on  this  subject. 
He  writes  : — "  According  to  the  pedigree  of 
the  Tuath  de  Dananns,  Gobhnian,  Gobha,  or 
the  Smith  (whose  brothers  were  Creidne,  the 
Brazier ;  Diancecht,  the  Physician  ;  Luch- 
tain,  the  Carpenter  ;  and  Cairbre,  the  Poet), 
was  the  son  of  Tura  Mac  Tuireill,  of  the 
royal  line  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns." 

Dr.  Petrie  has  laboured  to  shew  that  this 
was  a  real  personage  who  flourished  in  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  centm-y,  but 
for  this  he  gives  no  authority,  resting  his 
assumption  upon  the  local  traditions  that 
the  Round  Towers  of  Kilmacduagh,  Killala, 
and  Antrim  were  erected  by  him ;  but  we 
have  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  as  to  when 
these  structures  were  erected.  Dr.  Petrie's 
mode  of  argument  is  simply  this  :  It  is  my 
ojnnion  that  the  Round  Towers  of  Kilmac- 
duagh, Killala,  and  Antrim  were  erected  in 
the  seventh  century ;  local  tradition  states 
that  they  were  erected  by  the  Gobhan  Saor, 


therefore  that  person  lived  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  argumont  breaks  down  in  the 
first  postulate,  and  local  tradition  maintains 
that  sundry  medineval  churches,  abbeys,  and 
castles  were  erected  by  the  same  personage, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  unless  that  he 
was  somewhat  like  Fintanntlie  son  of  Bochra. 
The  myth  is  far  older  than  the  seventh  cen- 
tury— most  certainly  as  old  as  the  erection 
of  stone  structures  in  Ireland,  which  I  have 
shewn  already  to  have  been  of  a  remote 
antiquity.  I  have  hinted  that  Goibhnen, 
the  Saor,  or  chief  artificer  of  the  Tuatha-De- 
Dananns,  may  have  been  identical  with  that 
Gobhan  over  Vyfliose  wife  was  erected  a  sepul- 
chral mound  at  Brugh-na-Boinne,  and  whose 
fame  as  a  builder  has  reached  down  to  our 
own  times. 

Many  other  personages  of  this  name  appear 
in  our  annals  and  hagiologies,  connected  with 
various  religious  houses  ;  the  following  are 
given  by  Mr.  Marcus  Keane  in  his  work, 
Towers  and  Temples,  &c.,  p.  63  :— 

Brigoon,  alias  Bal-Gobban,  Cork. 
Kinsale,  Cork,  St.  Gobban,  5th  century. 
Dar  Inis,  Wexford,  St.  Gobban. 
Killamery,  Kilkenny,  St.  Gobban. 
Leighlin,  Carlow,  St.  Gobhan. 

Dr.  Lanigan  mentions  a  St.  Gobban,  of  the 
seventh  century,  who  lived  with  twelve  monks 
under  St.  Domangen,  on  an  island  called 
Inispuict,  on  the  coast  of  Cork.  This  island 
has  been  hunted  for  by  many  writers,  but 
they  need  not  have  taken  so  much  trouble  ; 
it  is  evidently  the  large  island  in  Cork 
Harbour  now  known  as  Spike  Island,  the 
English  form  of  Inispuict ;  he  was  subse- 
quently made  a  bishop.  According  to  Dr. 
Lanigan,  St.  Gobban  had  an  extensive 
monastery  at  Old  Leighlin,  County  Carlow, 
which  he  resigned  to  the  management  of  St. 
Laserian,  who,  it  is  said,  had  under  him,  at 
one  period,  1,500  monks.  St.  Goltban  went 
and  erected  a  monastery  in  some  other 
locality  (v.  ii.,  p.  402).  The  same  authority 
informs  us  that  a  monk  named  Gobban  was 
associated  with  St.  Fursey  in  his  mission  to 
the  Saxons  [ibid.,  p.  459).  From  the  above 
it  is  evident  that  the  name  became  one  in 
general  use — in  fact  Mac  Firbis,  in  his  Book 
of  Genealogies,  mentions  a  family  or  clan  in 
Ormond  named  the  Mac-an-Ghobhan. 


SWIMMING-BATHS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  agitation  for  the  conversion  of  the  old 
basins  of  this  city  into  swimming-baths  for 
our  citizens,  is  recent  enough  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  we  hope  it  will  be  renewed,  as  the 
object  commends  itself  to  every  enlightened 
member  of  society.  We  have  already  spoken 
quite  plainly  uj)on  the  question,  and  probably 
before  long  we  will  have  something  further 
to  say  upon  this  important  subject.  The 
Corporation  of  this  city  has  not  done  its  duty 
in  the  matter,  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  of  late 
years  they  have  performed  it. 

In  London  "  The  Floating  Swimming- 
Baths  Company  "  is  announced,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  i'50,000,  of  which  £12,500  is  said  to  be 
already  allotted.  The  object,  as  maybe  seen 
from  the  title,  is  to  secure  to  the  public 
greater  facilities  for  the  necessary  and  health- 
ful recreation  of  bathing  and  swimming. 
The  directors  of  this  company  have  under- 
taken the  establishment  of  floating  swim- 
ming-baths on  the  Thames,  which  will  com- 
prise the  advantages  of  convenience  of  place, 
safety  from  accident,  with  a  continual  change 
of  filtered  water,  regulated  in  temperature 
according"  to  the  season.  The  sanction  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  has  been  obtained  for  a 
site  on  the  river,  close  to  the  Charing-cross 
Station ;  and  the  sanction  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  and  of  the  Office  of  Works  has 
been  obtained  for  another  site  on  the  Thames, 
ofi^the  Embankment,  near  the  Pimlico  Pier. 
Season  tickets  will  be  granted  to  shareholders 
at  reduced  rates,  and  shareholders  will  have 
the  special  advantage  of  the  sole  use  of  cer- 
tain portions,  which  will  be  set  aside  for  them 
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during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  Experienced  , 
professors  of  swimming  will  be  engaged  ;  and 
it  is  intended  to  institute  periodical  swim- 
ming matches,  with  prizes,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  swimming  as  a  national 
accomplishment.  The  directors  point  out 
that  the  swimming-baths  in  the  metropolis 
are  profitable  speculations.  And  if  existing 
baths  are  found  to  pay,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  greater  financial  success  will 
be  realised  from  floating  swimming-baths, 
•which  will  not  have  to  pay  that  important 
item  of  expense— water  rate,  and  which  will 
possess  a  more  frecxueut  change  of  water. 


UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  by  Mark  PhiU2)  O'Flaiiagan,  T.C.D. 

MAHOGANY-STREET. 

This  once  and  still  respectable  street  has 
undergone  a  variety  of  changes  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Irish  Parliament — indeed 
the  changes  have  been  so  many,  that  it  would 
need  a  well-kept  diary  to  furnish  them. 
Many  of  the  old  houses  still  remain,  but  a 
private  street  it  had  ceased  to  be  in  our 
grandfather's  time.  Hall  doors  and  area 
railings  have  given  way  to  shoji  fronts  with 
wooden  and  screeching  revolving  shutters, 
and  in  jdaces  half-a-dozen  old  red-brick 
fronts  have  been  thrown  into  one  monster 
establishment.  Building  and  repairing,  re- 
building and  re-patching,  and  plastering, 
painting,  and  decorating,  have  been  going 
on  unceasingly  in  this  street  for  the  past  forty 
years  ;  and  the  exile  who  might  now  return 
from  his  forced  visit  to  Botany  Bay,  whither 
he  was  sent  for  his  country's  good  in  the 
"  good  old  times,"  would  hardly  recognise 
Mahogany-street.  True,  he  might  find  round 
tables  and  balloon-back  cliairs,  and  makers 
and  vendors  of  them,  still  in  the  old  quarter, 
but  he  would  with  difficulty  hunt  up  an  old 
resident  who  could  tell  him  what  had  become 
of  the  old  firms,  and  from  whence  were  trans- 
planted the  owners  of  the  new.  Our  own 
memories,  too,  are  fading  in  respect  to  this 
street,  though  many  a  schoolboy  hour  we 
idled  on  its  tlaga  between  Scandinavia-street 
and  the  Mall.  That  Mahogany-street  may 
not  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  we  have  asked  the 
"  Oldest  Inhabitant  "  to  spare  an  hour  or  two 
to  accompany  us  in  our  visit,  that  an  instal- 
ment may  be  given  of  what  may  be  completed 
hereafter. 

"  The  history  of  this  street,  sir,  is  well  worth 
being  written,  but  I  have  been  unable  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  through  suffering 
from  a  cold,  to  jog  my  memory  in  respect  to 
its  associations.  In  my  early  days  Mahogany- 
street,  although  it  had  several  shops,  still  a 
few  well-built  private  mansions  of  the  genti'y 
existed.  These  were  gradually  converted 
into  offices  and  apothecaries'  shops  ;  chemists 
gave  way  to  druggists,  and  druggists  to 
drapers,  and  drapers  to  the  migrating 
clothiers  from  PoUy's-laue.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  mahogany  interest  through 
many  a  severe  vicissitude  held  their  ground, 
and  kept  their  heads  above  water,  though 
attacked  in  front  and  rere.  A  rare  old  race 
of  worthies  were  the  mahogany  men  —  a 
jovial,  though  a  deep-designing  and  dove- 
tailed race.  They  were  a  class  of  men  who 
loved  secret  ways,  though  open  enough  in 
their  utterance.  They  could  inlay  and  veneer 
well,  and  d-o  a  piece  of  expert  dovetailing 
that  would  puzzle  the  Wizard  of  the  North 
or  any  other  magician  to  find  how  it  was 
put  together,  or  to  discover  the  joint. 

"  Nearly  ninety  years  ago  Mahogany-street 
had  a  few  famous  cabinetmakers,  merchants, 
and  traders,  some  of  whose  firms  were  rei)re- 
sented  in  name  down  till  a  few  years  ago. 
Foreign  names  were  conspicuous  in  this 
street,  and  a  few  of  them  were,  I  believe, 
French  Huguenots,  or  rather  descendants  of 
those  who  settled  in  this  city  owing  to  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Among 
these  old  merchants  and  traders  of  Mahogany- 
street  there  are  a  few  of  the  last  century 
whose  names  are  worth  recalling :  Francis 


Kirchoff'er,  cabinetmaker.  No.  62  (Francis  had 
a  brother  or  relative  in  the  same  trade  in 
North  Earl-street)  ;  J.  T.  Jouille,  perfumer, 
No.  10 ;  W^illiam  Hearn,  cabinetmaker.  No. 
47 ;  Christopher  Dougherty,  do..  No.  42  ; 
Robert  Morgan,  do.,  No.  16.  An  eminent 
bookseller  of  the  old  school,  Samuel  Price, 
lived  for  many  years  in  this  street ;  he  re- 
tired from  business,  and  died  in  quiet  at 
BaU's  Bridge  in  1793.  Richard  Twigg,  a 
herald  painter,  lived  at  No.  11 ;  and  the  name 
of  Robert  Hanna,  grocer,  at  No.  12,  was  well 
known  for  upwards  of  a  half-century — indeed 
the  grocery  and  wine-merchant  business  of 
Robert  Hanna  dates  back  to  the  early  years 
of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

"  Coachmakers,  house  painters,  and  floor- 
cloth manufacturers  were  common  to  this 
street  since  the  eighteenth  century,  from 
the  days  of  Patrick  Jones  before  the  Union 
till  the  days  of  Boswell  and  Rounds  of 
our  own  day.  Like  Polly-street  and  Great 
Lying-Inn-street,  Mahogany-street  had  its 
coachmakers  too  ;  and  John  Costello,  of  the 
family  in  the  same  trade  in  Lying-Inu-street, 
carried  on  business  for  many  years  here. 
This  street  had  also  in  the  last  and  early  in 
the  present  century  its  French  musicians, 
artists,  instrument-makers,  and  print-sellers. 
Esau  Clarke,  Fr«nch  horn  maker,  lived  at 
No.  23  ;  and  Le  Petit,  in  the  present  century, 
print-seller,  formerly  of  Capel-street,  for 
several  j  ears  carried  on  business  at  No.  15. 
After  the  death  of  Joseph  Le  Petit,  stationer, 
the  stationery  and  print-selling  business  was 
carried  on  by  Maria  Le  Petit,  his  wife. 
Le  Petit's  shop  was  a  most  respectable  one, 
and  received  during  a  portion  of  its  time  a 
good  amount  of  patronage.  The  shop  and 
windows  were  in  the  old  style,  and  it  stood 
askew  to  the  street ;  it  is  now  a  portion  of 
Fawcett's  wine  stores.  Philip  Fitzpatrick, 
an  eminent  wholesale  merchant,  lived  at  14, 
and,  having  made  his  fortune,  retired,  leaving 
none  of  his  family  as  successors,  as  far  as  I 
know  at  present. 

"  Before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Hunt 
and  Kiernan,  state  apothecaries,  lived  at  57, 
and  early  in  the  present  century  George 
Kiernan  carried  on  the  same  business  at  58, 
while  James  Hunt  continued  as  state  apothe- 
cary, but  at  49  on  the  Mall.  Subsequently 
Daniel  Pakenham,  state  apothecary,  occupied 
57  in  this  street. 

"  Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  Joshua 
Kearney,  a  carver  and  gilder  of  the  old  school, 
carried  on  his  trade  at  49,  and  continued 
there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  re- 
meml)ered  well  by  the  last  generation.  L, 
and  R.  Morgan,  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  carried  on  the  cabinetmaking  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years  at  21.  There 
were  others  of  the  name  carvers  and  gilders, 
brokers,  cabinetmakers,  and  upholsterers, 
but  one  of  the  most  eccentric  of  the  name 
who  lived  in  this  street  was  David  Kearney, 
who  continued  to  carry  on  the  cabinetmaking 
and  upholstery  business  at  No.  13.  You 
must  have  remembered  him,  Mr.  O'Flauagan. 
David  was  a  short,  square-built  man,  as  broad 
nearly  as  he  was  long.  If  I  remember  aright, 
he  was  either  in-kneed  or  out-kneed  ;  his  legs 
were  rather  short,  but  the  length  of  his  back 
compensated  for  the  shortness  of  his  limbs. 
David,  though  short,  could  take  a  long  step  ; 
and  his  arms  were  very  long — so  long,  I 
think,  that  he  could  button  or  unbutton  the 
slits  in  his  knee-breeches  without  stooping. 
David  did  a  respectable  trade  in  the  cabinet 
and  upholstery  line,  and  obtained  good  prices 
for  his  work.  He  was  a  man  who  kept  up  to 
the  old  style  and  customs,  and  the  men  he 
employed,  if  he  liked  tlieiu,  he  would  not 
part  with  them  while  he  had  work.  Among 
bis  hands  was  an  upholsterer  named  Gilchrist, 
whom  he  employed  for  a  number  of  years  at 
intervals.  David  was  very  fond  of  Gilchrist, 
because  he  was  a  first-rate  workman,  and  a 
genius  to  boot.  Gilchrist  had  an  inventive 
taste,  and  spent  a  number  of  years  in  invent- 
ing and  perfecting  fire-arms  :  but  want  of 
capital  and  bad  health  crushed  the  spirit  of 
the  poor  inventor.  It  was  stated  that  he 
entrusted  his  secrets  and  his  models  to  either 
the  old  firm  of  Rigby  or  Trulock — I  forgot 


which, — and  that  he  never  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  succeeded  in  getting  any 
reward  or  satisfaction.  Gilchrist's' guns  and 
smaller  arms  were,  I  believe,  on  the  revolving 
principle,  afterwards  worked  with  so  much 
success  by  the  American  Colt.  Shortly  be- 
fore poor  Gilchrist's  death  he  originated  a 
controversy  on  '  Animalcules  in  the  Blood," 
by  a  letter  he  published  in  the  Dublin  Argus, 
a  trades'  journal  published  in  this  city  in  the 
years  1845-6.  The  controversy  continued 
for  several  weeks,  and  brought  out  a  number 
of  disputants,  medical  men  and  authors  of 
note  joining  in  the  discussion. 

"  At  the  corner  of  Coke-lane  in  this  street, 
upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  the  once  famous 
'  Trades  Political  Union'  was,  I  believe,  first 
estal)lished,  and  used  to  hold  its  committee 
meetings.  This  organization  was  utilized 
by  O'Connell  for  some  time. 

"  At  No.  11  in  this  street  the  third  or 
Rotundo  Divisional  Police  Court  was  held 
for  a  great  many  years,  until  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  premises  of  Cannock,  White,  and 
Co.  (now  Arnott  and  Co.)  absorbed  it  and 
other  houses  contiguous.  Frank  Thorpe 
Porter  was  the  sitting  magistrate  in  the 
Mahogany-street  office  for  a  number  of  years. 
Frank,  after  his  retirement  from  the  magis- 
tei-ial  bench,  published  a  number  of  racy 
sketches  in  some  of  our  city  periodicals, 
which  proved  him  to  be  an  acute  observer  of 
doings  in  high  and  low  life.  His  long  ex- 
perience of  police  courts,  of  summonses  and 
cross-summonses,  and  examinations,  afforded 
him  good  opportunities,  which  he  turned  to 
advantage  in  some  of  his  sketches.  The  re- 
nowned Zozimus,  the  bliud  ballad-singer  and 
reciter — one  of  our  city  characters  of  the 
presejit  century, — was  often  brought  up  be- 
fore his  worship,  or  other  worships  in  this 
street,  for  speaking  and  singing  too  plainly 
of  our  '  sovereign  lady  the  Queen  '  and  her 
ministers  and  agents  in  this  city.  Zozimua 
was  wont  to  hold  forth  in  the  language  of 
Curran  and  Magna  Charta  when  brought  up 
before  their  worships,  and  he  generally  got 
oft"  with  a  caution  or  a  small  fine. 

"  The  Mahogany-street  police  court  wit- 
nessed many  strange  scenes  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  many  a  contu- 
macious jarvey  and  voluble-tongued  virago 
who  had  no  objection  at  all  to  whiskey  used 
to  cry  'Bad  luck  to  Porter !'  I  daresay, 
sir,  this  literary  magistrate,  like  Captain 
Cuttle,  kept  a  pocket-book,  and  took  a  note 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  habitual  offenders 
and  others,  who  could  hardly  cease  to  do  evil 
while  not  attempting  to  do  any  good. 

"  A  dispensary  for  the  parishes  of  SS.  Polly 
and  Tommy — the  first  of  its  kind  established 
in  this  city — was  held  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Coke-lane.  Medicines  and  advice  were 
here  given  gratis  thrice  a-week,  either  at 
the  dispensary  or  at  the  dwellings  of  the 
resident  parishioners  who  were  unable  to 
attend,  or  whose  complaints  or  situations 
rendered  them  improper  objects  for  public 
hospitals.  Some  noted  city  physicians  were 
connected  with  this  dispensary  for  a  number 
of  years  after  its  first  establishment. 

"  Adjoining  the  General  Postal  Service 
Institution  stands  the  large  brick-built  city 
mansion  once  occupied  by  W.  Henry,  Esq., 
a  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  but  sub- 
sequently pin-chased  and  occupied  as  the 
bauk  of  Benjamin  Ball,  Mathew  James 
Pluuket,  Philip  Doyne,  jun.,  and  Henry 
Samuel  Close,  Esqrs.  The  outside  of  the 
house  never  exhibited  any  ornament,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  pi-esent  century 
the  railings  in  fi-ont  wei-e  a  great  public  ob- 
struction. Recent  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  directors  will,  it  is  expected,  shoi-tly 
lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  public  interest. 

"  Of  the  monster  drapery  establishments 
of  this  street  I  do  not  care  to  say  much ;  they 
have  been  productive  of  evil  and  good,  and 
they  are  too  modern  yet  to  afford  any  his- 
torical matter  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

"Mahogany-street,  from  1782  till  1800, 
could  boast  of  a  few  noted  members  of  the 
Irish  Parliament :  Sir  John  Browne,  Bart. ; 
Sir  Joseph  Hoare,  Bart.,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Bar.    It  was  of  him,  I  believe, 
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sir,  that  John  Philpot  CiUTan  said,  '  When- 
ever I  see  a  smile  upon  Hoare's  face  it  pnta 
me  in  mind  of  tin  phxtes  on  an  oaken  coffin,' 
or  something  to  that  effect.  The  other  Irish 
M.P.s  were  :  Sir  Hugh  Hill,  Bart. ;  John 
Moore,  and  Henry  Alcock. 

"  A  few  medical  men  of  note  lived  here 
before  and  subsequent  to  the  Union  :  Dr. 
William  Harvey,  physician  to  Steevens'  Hos- 
pital, and  treasurer  for  some  years  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  ;  also  Arthur  Saunders 
and  John  Michael  Daly.  Edward  Whitley, 
oculist,  lived  at  22;  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Law,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Polly's  parish,  lived 
at  7.  Among  the  medical  men  who  lived  in 
this  street  early  in  the  present  century  were : 
James  Daly,  at  37  ;  James  Browne,  at  23  ; 
and  John  Eaton,  apothecary,  at  16. 

"  The  cabinetmakers  mustered  strong  in 
this  street  after  the  Union  down  till  late  years, 
and  some  of  the  old  firms  of  the  last  century 
were  continued  in  the  hands  of  members  of 
the  same  family  or  representatives.  The 
Morgans,  Roycrofts,  Doughertys,  Kearneys, 
and  others  continued  in   the   old  houses. 
Lewis  and  Robert  Thomas,  coach  builders 
(an  old  firm),  first  lived  at  7,  early  in  this 
century;  then  at  8,  about  the  year  1830. 
Subsequently,  by  a  change  of  numbers  in  the 
street  and  alterations,  I  believe  the  premises 
was  known  as  10  and  11.    Philip  M'Carthy 
lived  at  5  ;  Robert  Bailie,  carver  and  gilder 
and    looking-glass    manufacturer    (an  old 
firm),  at  15;  Richard  Ball,  at  4;  Joshua 
Kearney  (whom  I  already  mentioned)  was 
long  in  the  trade,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  old  Corporation,  being  a  representative 
of  the  Guild  of  Carpenters.  John  Preston  and 
Son,  cabinetmakers,  lived  at  8.    Nat  Preston 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Common  Council, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Guild  of  Joiners. 
Michael  Sandford,  a  drawing  master,  resided 
at  45;  and  William  Carroll,  an  engraver,  at 
47.  The  houses  in  this  street  were  not  always 
wholly  occupied  by  the  one  family  ;  teachers, 
artists,_  professors,  agents,  and  others  held 
ofiices  in  the  upper  apartments  of  some  of 
the  houses. 

"  Mahogany-street,  sir,  had  always  a  num- 
ber of  haberdashers  or  drapers  ;  it  might  with 
truth  be  called  Hosier  or  Haberdasher-street 
at  one  time.  Samuel  Thompson,  a  noted 
cutler  of  long  standing,  lived  at  6,  afterwards 
Thompson  and  O'Neill,  No.  7;  and  JamesShea, 
cutler  (another  old  firm),  at  39,  now  37.  Two 
of  the  barristers  who  resided  in  this  street  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  since  were  Robert 
Morgaa,  at  21,  and  J.  H.  Henley,  at  9.  The 
former  resided  for  some  years  afterwards  at 
19  Synnot-place,  and  the  latter  at  27  Somer's- 
hill.  Many  barristers  migrated  to  Somer's- 
hill  from  other  streets,  and  continued  there 
down  to  a  late  date.  The  paper-staining  and 
painting  and  decorating  trade  continued 
strong  in  this  street  for  a  number  of  yeara  in 
the  present  century. 

"  Coming  down  to  thirty  years  ago,  or  a 
little  more,  the  places  of  some  of  the  old 
firms  of  cabinetmakers  were  occupied  by  an 
invasion  from  Bride's-alley  and  other  quarters 
south  of  the  Liffey,  and  some  of  these  brokers 
turned  auctioneers,  house  agents,  valuators, 
and  undertakers.  F.  S.  Brocas,  professor  of 
drawing,  of  the  well-known  family  of  that 
name,  lived  for  some  time  at  15  ;  and  William 
Allen,  chemist  and  druggist,  at  60  (now  48) 
in  the  street,  is  an  establishment  of  many 
years'  standing. 

"For  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy,  I 
may  remind  you,  sir,  that  the  numbers  in 
this  street  have  been  changed  some  years 
ago,  by  pushing  them  back  on  one  side  a 
couple  of  figures,  and  pushing  them  forward 
on  the  other  or  "Monster  House"  side. 
Some  houses  have  been  split  into  two  num- 
bers, although  only  one  house  in  reality. 
Arnott  and  Co.'s  establishment  has  absorbed 
five  or  six  of  the  old  houses,  and  other  firms 
from  two  to  three.  I  have,  in  my  recollec- 
tions, mentioned  the  old  firms  in  connection 
with  the  old  numbers  by  which  I  knew  them 
many  years  ago. 

"  Of  the  firms  who  represented  the  cabinet- 
making  and  paper-staining  trades  of  late 
years,  little  need  ba  said,  as  they  are  well 


known  to  the  present  generation.  The  firm 
of  Strahan,  24  and  25,  cabinetmakers,  is  per- 
haps the  most  prominent. 

"  I  think,  sir,  I  have  now  pretty  well  run 
over  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  houses  of  note  and 
long  standing  that  have  existed  in  Mahogany- 
street  towards  the  close  of  the  last  and  for 
several  years  in  the  present  century.  Ma- 
hogany-street will  yet  see  more  changes,  and 
I  fear  tliey  will  not  be  for  the  better." 

Turning  our  face  towards  the  Mall  and  the 
Admiral's  Pillar,  we  walked  onward  for  a  few 
yards,  and  parted  for  the  evening,  with  a 
friendly  "  good-bye,"  with  the  "  Oldest  In- 
habitant." 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LV. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  STREETS. 

(With  variations.) 
Who  robbed  ns  of  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
And  squandered  away  our  public  wealth  ? 
Who  made  our  sewerage  scheme  collapse, 
And  set  in  our  streets  some  vile  man-traps  ? 
Who  Itt  our  city  run  short  of  gas, 
And  pocketed  fees  to  "  sell  the  pass  "  f 
Echo  answers  the  query— Who  f 
Don't  vote  for  them,  whatever  you  do  ! 

Who  hid  our  churches  fi-om  public  sight, 
By  tumble- down  houses  on  left  and  right  ? 
Wlio  let  our  railway  companies  still 
Disfigure,  pull  down,  and  maim  and  kill  ? 
Who  keep  a  dismal  swamp  on  the  Strand, 
Where  the  people's  park  may  one  day  stand  ? 
Eclio  answers  the  query — Who  f 
Don't  vote  for  them,  whatever  you  do  ! 

Whose  indolence  paves  the  way  for  plague, 

And  numerous  other  ills  in  league  ? 

Wlio  say  they  can  move,  by  "  pitch-and-toss," 

Old  Nelson's  Pillar  to  Harold's  Cross  ? 

Who  voted  for  bills,  more  powers  to  give, 

To  filcli  the  grounds  where  the  poor  might  live  ? 

Echo  answers  the  query  Who  ? 

Don't  vote  for  them,  whatever  you  do  ! 

Who  want  a  loan  on  a  pledge  of  rates 
Already  burdened  with  millstone  weights  ? 
Who  wish  to  fill  more  office  stools, 
'J  o  prove  our  citizens  still  are  fools  ? 
Who  are  the  high-minded  local  host, 
Though  kicked  in  the  ribs,  stick  to  their  post  ? 
Echo  answers  the  query—  Who  ? 
Don't  vote  for  them,  whatever  you  do  ! 

Who  are  the  members  that  know  your  wants, 
And  gain  tlieir  own,  despite  of  all  taunts  ? 
Who  never  hunger  for  place  or  pay. 
Yet  take  whatever  comes  in  their  way  ? 
On  public  grounds  they  are  quite  at  home. 
But  on  public  health  do  always  roam. 
As  epidemics  are  straight  in  view, 
WeU  "serve  them  out,"  whatever  you  do  ! 

Civis. 


AN  EXAMPLE  WORTHY  OF 
IMITATION. 


The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  (Maurice  Brooks), 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  reply 
to  the  congratulations  of  some  members  on 
his  being  elected  as  one  of  the  M.P.s  of  this 
city,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  honest 
and  sensible  remarks,  which  we  hope  will 
have  the  desired  effect : — 

"  When  tliey  elected  him  to  fill  the  civic  chair, 
he  liad  stated  that  no  one  should  know,  during  his 
year  of  ofii<e,  wliat  liis  politics  were,  Probal)ly 
there  were  gentlemen  present  who  were  not  Home 
Rulers,  and  who  were  not  in  favour  of  denomi- 
national education,  and  he  would  not  say  anylhing 
to  ofTend  them.  He  had  just  einer^ed  from  a 
political  conflict,  and  he  trusted  he  had  left  all 
politics  behind  him,  for  the  Corporation  Hall  was 
not  the  place  for  political  discussion.  He  would, 
therefore,  content  himself  with  ofifering;  his  thanks 
for  the  support  and  kindness  he  had  received,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  as  lon<;  as  he  had  the  honour 
of  filling  the  civic  chair,  his  politics  would  he  kept 
in  the  back  ground.  The  position  he  occupied  was 
not  due  to  any  merits  of  his  own,  and  he  trusted 
the  citizens  would  find  that  their  confidence  had 
not  been  misplaced." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  record  in  our  pages 
the  above  remarks,  knowing,  as  others  must 
also  know,  that  for  years  we  have  protested 
against  political  and  religious  questions  being 
dragged  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. If  our  worthy  Lord  Mayor  rigidly 
adheres  to  the  resolve  of  keeping  not  only 


his  own  politics  in  the  back  ground  during 
his  year  of  office,  as  well  as  calling  to 
order  otiicrs  who  unnecessarily  introduce 
both_ religious  and  political  questions  in  the 
municipal  council,  a  great  improvement  will 
take  place,  and  far  more  respect  will  attach 
to  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  that  body,  which 
has  done  much  to  bring  disgrace  on  muni- 
cipal government  in  Ireland. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION— PRZIES 
FOR  JOINERS,  &c. 
The  Joiners,  Carvers,  and  Cellars  Company 
of  London  have  determined  to  offer  for  com- 
petition, amongst  the  students  of  the  various 
schools  of  art  within  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  following  prizes,  viz. :— For  building  con- 
struction, one  of  five  guineas  and  a  second  of 
three  guineas  ;  for  wood  carving,  one  of  five 
guineas  ;  for  designs  for  same,  one  of  three 
guineas;  for  ceilings,  &c.,  one  of  three 
guineas.  Particulars  as  to  the  conditions 
may  be  obtained  of  the  company,  and  the 
company  do  not  bind  themselves  to  give  a 
prize  unless  there  should  be  at  least  six  com- 
petitors from  the  whole  of  the  schools,  in 
each  branch  of  design  or  art.  The  carvings 
and  also  the  drawings  (without  strainers  or 
frames),  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Guildhall, 
addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  company,  not 
later  than  the  14th  of  July.  The  judges  will 
be  appointed  by  the  company. 

We  think  that  it  would  lead  to  better 
results  if  the  competition  was  open  to  all 
students  of  art,  or  workmen  of  the  trade  at- 
tending the  schools  of  art  in  connection  with 
South  Kensington,  both  in  London,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  cities. 
The  number  of  prizes  might  also  be  increased. 
As_  the  prizes  emanate  from  a  London  City 
guild,  perhaps  the  members  thereof  think 
they  would  not  be  justified  in  going  outside 
their  own  city.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  several  of  the  London 
companias  hold  large  estates  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  country. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  works  com- 
pleted or  in  progress  from  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Carson,  archi- 
tect : — 

New  epidemic  wards  at  the  Meath  Hospital, 
just  completed.  Cost,  about  ^800.  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Sons,  Harcourt-street,  contractors. 

The  conversion  of  the  Greenmount  Brewery 
mto  a  distillery  is  very  nearly  completed. 
Cost  is  not  expected  to  exceed  ^10,000. 

Alterations  and  additions  to  Bloomfield, 
Sandymount,  County  Dublin,  for  J.  Parsons, 
Esq.,  have  just  been  completed.  Cost,  about 
^500.  Mr.  Medcalf,  Harrington-street,  was 
the  builder. 

Extensive  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  Collector- 
General  of  Taxes  offices.  Fleet-street,  are  in 
progress.  Mr.  Meyers,  Richmond-street, 
builder. 

Extensive  farm  offices  and  other  worlcs  are 
in  progress  of  erection  at  Ballinahinch,  Tulla, 
Coimty  Clare,  for  Captain  C.  G.  O'Callac'han, 
D.L.  Cost  wiU  be  about  ^1,500.  Mr.  Sexton, 
Ennis,  is  the  contractor. 

Sir  John  Bradstreet,  Bart.,  is  having  five 
new  houses,  with  suitable  offices  atta^ched, 
erected  on  his  estate,  Grenore,  Mountbellew, 
County  Galway,  for  his  tenants.  Mr.  Harrig, 
Ballinasloe,  is  the  contractor. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  have 
just  been  completed  to  the  mansion-house  of 
Sir  James  Higginson,  K.C.B.,  7  Rutland- 
square.  Mr.  Medcalf,  Harrington-street, 
was  the  contractor. 

Considerable  alterations  and  additions  are 
now  in  progress  for  converting  the  flax  mills 
situated  at  Chapelizod,  County  Dublin,  for- 
merly belonging  to  Messrs.  W.  Dargan  and 
Co.,  into  a  distillery.  A  detailed  account  of 
this  extensive  undertaking  will  be  given  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Irish  Builder. 
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(Concluded  from  page  35.) 
CHAPTER  VI. 

Trap  Book — Basalt:  General  Remarla  upon — 
The  Giants''  Gauseivay — Columnar  Form: 
Description  of — Sculjitiirct: —  Greenstone — 

Chalk  :  Variation  of  into  3Jiir/ile — Flint  

Gypsum — Boulders — Conclusion. 
Volcanic  rocks  are  designated  by  the  name 
Trap  or  Trap])ean,  and  are  found  in  the  form 
of  veins  protruded  through  or  overlying  other 
rocks  in  tabular,  columnar,  or  horizontal 
masses.  The  term  trap  is  derived,  according 
to  Lyell,  from  the  Swedish  word  "  trappa," 
signifyin'^'  stair,  because  rocks  of  this  class 
frequently  occur  in  terrace-like  masses, 
rising  tier  over  tier  above  each  other,  as 
gigantic  steps  of  a  staircase.  A  remarkable 
example  of  this  kind  of  formation  exists  on 
the  road  about  midway  between  Galway  and 
Oughterard. 

Viewing  these  rocks  generally,  they  would 
appear  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  forma- 
tion ;  we  may,  therefore,  infer  that,  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  condition  of  the  earth, 
circumstances  were  not  favourable  to  their 
deyelopment,  or  at  least  to  their  propulsion 
to  its  surface. 

Basalt,  which  is  the  most  widely-distributed 
atone  of  this  class,  is  now  acknowledged  to 
have  been  produced  as  lava  either  from  sub- 
marine volcanoes  (in  which  case,  cooling 
under  the  pressure  of  water,  it  became 
crystallised  in  columnar  form,  and  was  after- 
wards gradually  raised),  or  it  was  poured 
forth  at  a  higher  level  in  tabular  masses, 
covering  the  surfaces  of  other  rocks.  This 
formation  is  of  very  extensive  occurrence  all 
over  the  globe  ;  the  greatest  known  mass  is 
that  noticed  by  Colonel  Sykes,  and  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the" Geological  Society 
(London,  1833),  as  existing  in  the  Deccan 
(India),  covering  many  thousand  square  miles 
of  surface. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Italy, 
central  France,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  also  in  Iceland  and  in  the  Hebrides 
(at  Staflfa),  we  find  imposing  examples  of 
columnar  basalt ;  but  in  no  region  of  the 
globe  is  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  north  -  east  coast  of  Antrim 
equalled,  where,  according  to  the  accurate 
measurement  made  by  the  Ordnance  Trigono- 
metrical Survey,  many  of  the  columns  reach 
as  high  as  317  ft.,  and  the  sides  of  theso 
enormous  prisms  occasionally  measure  from 
5  ft.  to  G  ft. 

The  stones  of  the  Giants'  Causeway- 
jointed  concave  and  convex  one  into  the 
other,  and  fitting  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
in  their  polygonal  sides,  within  the  interstices 
of  which  the  blade  of  the  smallest  penknife 
cannot  enter— are  justly  considered  a  phe- 
nomenon of  nature  ;  but  visitors  to  this 
district  seldom  take  the  trouble  of  viewing 
the  miles  upon  miles  of  coast-line  only  seen 
from  the  sea  stretching  towards  Belfast, 
where  the  columnar  formation  shews  itself 
in  heights,  including  the  chalk  beds  upon 
which  they  rest,  and  their  superincumbent 
capping  rising  from  500  to  600  ft.  in  perfectly 
perpendicular  lines,  forming  the  most  ma^^- 
nificent  coast  line  in  the  world.  ° 
This  stone  principally  occurs  in  Antrim  and 
Derry,  both  columnar  and  massive  ;  it  is  also 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Limerick, 
and  it  is  seen  in  some  of  the"  hills  massive, 
m  Kildare,  as  well  as  in  other  inland  districts. 

Basalt  is  a  close,  compact  rock  of  dark 
green  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black; 
it  is  of  variable  composition  and  consists 
principally  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
and  lime.  Silica  and  oxide  of  iron  exist 
generally  in  the  same  proportions  in  it ;  but 
alumina  and  lime— both  of  which  largely 
modify  its  texture,  the  former  varying  from 
1  to  6,  the  latter  from  1  to  9  in  its  quantity 
— alter  its  structure  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

Lyell  informs  us  that  "  many  of  the  figures 
of  Egyptian  temples  are  formed  of  basalt"; 
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therefore  the  stone  from  which  they  were 
sculptured  must  have  contained  alui.nna  and 
lime  in  vastly  greater  proportion  than  occurs 
with  us. 

Greenstone,  popularly  called  whinstone, 
occurs  m  all  the  clay-slate  rocks  and  frequently 
in  sandstone ;  it  is  of  volcanic  formation, 
protruded  through  other  rocks  of  sedimentary 
deposit,  of  hard,  compact  nature,  of  exceed- 
ingly close  texture,  and  as  an  ordinary 
building  stone  it  is  useful ;  but  is  not  obtain- 
able m  suflicient  quantity  in  Ireland  to 
demand  especial  notice  here.  Wherever  it 
occurs  it  is  used  as  rubble  stone,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  form  of  ashlar;  but  the 
difiiculty  of  working  it,  except  as  hammered 
stone,  precludes  its  use  for  the  latter  purpose 
to  any  extent.  There  is  a  bridge  in  the 
County  Wexford  entirely  built  of  it.  It  is 
found  in  the  east  of  the"  County  Limerick, 
also  in  Down,  Antrim,  Derry,  and  Donegal, 
and,  like  all  volcanic  rocks,  it  alters  the 
character  of  other  formations  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  them.  It  obliterates  the 
stratified  appearance  of  the  sedimentary 
strata,  and  causes  them  to  become  crystal- 
line. Blue  limestone  is  occasonally  converted 
by  it  into  a  close-grained  white  marble. 

Chalk  exists  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Derry  ;  the 
basis  of  the  entire  north-east  coast  of  the 
former  county  is  composed  of  it,  and  it 
stretches  to  a  considerable  distance  south- 
wards. It  is  upon  chalk  rock,  which  presents 
a  characteristic  feature  in  the  abrupt  promi- 
nences of  the  sea-board  line  stretching  from 
Strangford  Lough  and  beyond  the  roman- 
tically-elevated Castie  of  Dunluce,  that  the 
columnar  basalt  rests.  In  many  of  the 
mountain  districts  of  Derry,  chalk  crops 
out  on  the  acclivities,  capped  by  massive 
basalt.  Along  the  Portrush  coast,  it  is  well 
developed,  and  many  interesting  examples 
are  seen  in  the  white  rocks  of  Dunluce. 
Being  more  useful  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view  than  in  connection  with  building,  this 
formation  does  not  require  particular  atten- 
tion, except  where  veins  of  trap  have  been 
forced  through  it,  when  it  is  converted  into 
hmestone  generally  of  crystallised  texture 
and  considerable  hardness,  and  this  to  a 
large  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  invading 
vein. 

Dr.  Berger  (Geo.  Trans.,  1st  series,  vol.  iii., 
page  172)  thus  writes  in  allusion  to  these 
veins  :— "  The  extreme  efi'ect  presents  a  dark 
brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystal 
running  in  flakes  as  large  as  those  of  coarse 
primitive  limestone.  The  next  state  is 
saccharine,  then  fine-grained  and  arenaceous, 
a  compact  variety  having  a  porcellaneous 
aspect,  and  a  bluish  grey  colour  succeeds. 
This  towards  the  outer  edge  becomes 
yellowish  white,  and  insensibly  graduates 
into  unaltered  chalk." 

Flints  occur  in  numerous  instances  through- 
out depositions  of  chalk,  and  when  examined 
by  high  microscopic  power,  they  are  invariably 
found  to  include  traces  of  animal  life— some 
of  the  zoophytes,  perhaps  a  sponge  in  which 
silica  has  been  deposited  and  accumulated. 

Chalk,  though  highly  absorbent  of  water, 
possesses  the  property  of  not  permitting 
fluids  to  permeate  through  it ;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of 
lining  ponds  and  reservoirs.  If  a  little  salt 
be  added,  to  prevent  worms  boring  through, 
it  forms  the  most  effectual  possible  puddling 
for  canals,  water-works,  &c.  Of  course  these 
remarks  are  only  applicable  to  districts  where 
chalk  can  readily  be  obtained,  as  the  cost  of 
carriage  would  act  as  prohibitory  to  its  use 
at  considerable  distances. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  lime  com- 
bined with  sulphuric  acid,  the  origin  of 
which  is  sometimes  disputed,  however  :  it  is 
now  acknowledged  as  with  regard  to  the 
white  marls  of  Montmartre — the  largest 
known  accumulation— (the  Paris  basin)  that 
gypsum  is  a  fresh-water  deposit,  but  largely 
intermixed  with  calcareous  marine  matter 
occurring,  as  we  occasionally  find  it,  in  the 
course  of  a  river  being  cut  ofi"  in  its  connexion  : 
with  the  sea,  either  by  an  elevation  of  the  | 
coast-line,  as  at  Baiae,  Naples,  or  in  a  more  \ 


familiar  way  by  the  constant  action  of  the 
tide  elevating  a  beach. 

A  few  miles  from  Dublin  there  is  a  smaU 
mountain  river  which  delivers  itself  on  the 
shore  close  to  the  Ballvbrack  station 
(Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway), 
which  has  no  apparent  outlet,  the  tide  con- 
tinuously washing  up  sand  in  its  course,  and 
the  river  water  (except  in  the  case  of  floods, 
when  it  forces  itself  through  the  obstruction) 
has  no  escape  except  percolating  through  the 
constantly-recurring  barrier  of  sand  raised 
against  it.  During  the  prevalence  of  high 
tides  the  estuary  of  this  river  becomes  a  salt- 
^yater  basin  ;  and  if  its  course  lay  through  a 
hme-stone  district,  gvpsum  would  form  in 
considerable  quantity  therein. 

Rounded  water-worn  masses  of  stone- 
many  of  diameters  of  20  ft.,  principally  of 
granite,  but  including  every  known  formation 
—are  found  all  over  the  country,  often  in 
such  elevated  positions  that  it  is  matter  of 
surprise  how  they  have  been  transported 
thither;  because,  being  generally  of  difierent 
stone  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  locality— 
(although  this  remark  does  not  always  follow) 
sometimes  in  an  exclusively  limestone  dis- 
trict we  meet  granite,  conglomerate,  sand- 
stone, and  trap  rocks,  lying  with  a  few  yards 
of  each  other,  all  rounded  by  attrition  with 
other  rocks. 

It  is  now  acknowledged  it  is  from  the 
floating  power  of  ice  we  have  derived  these 
immigrants  to  our  shores— some  of  them  from 
the  loftiest  Alpine  regions,  many  from  the 
coasts  of  Greenland  und  Labrador  ;  yet 
several  are  native,  but  iuvariably  of  granite, 
and  most  generally  found  embedded  in  clay 
deposits,  some  of  them  projecting  partially- 
above  ground,  others  covered  but  by  a  few 
inches  of  soil,  while  numbers  are  ex^cavated 
at  considerable  depths— these  are  derived 
from  the  Donegal  and  Mourne  mountains, 
and  the  Killiney  and  Dalkey  hills. 

In  northern  latitudes  enormous  icebergs 
are  constantly  found  floating,  many  of  them 
rising  some  200  ft.  to  300  ft.  above  the  sea 
level,  and  having  much  greater  depth  under 
water,  in  which  are  imbedded  huge  rocks, 
clay,  and  gravel;  and,  as  they  float  into 
warmer  latitudes,  the  ice  melts,  and  deposits 
this  foreign  matter  (which  may  have  travelled 
thousand  of  miles)  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
In  after  ages  this  ocean  bed  is  gradually  up- 
raised, covered  by  numerous  masses  of  rock. 
To  the  student  in  geology,  Galway  County 
oiiers  the  most  interesting  examples  of  im- 
migrant boulders. 

In  concluding  these   chapters,  our  only 
remarks  shall  be — we  have  avoided,  as  being 
unnecessary    for  their   intended  purpose, 
entering  upon  the  numerous  subdivisions  of 
stone  so  minutely  described  by  geologists. 
All  formations— either  granitic,  stratified,  or 
volcanic — where,  as  they  necessarily  must  be 
in  contact  with  each  other,  produce  numerous 
hybrid  variations,  completely  altering  their 
relative  textures,  each  partaking  of  the  qua- 
lities of  the  other,  the  igneous  rock  becoming 
partly  stratified,  and  the  stratified  losing  the 
primary  traces  of  its  origin.    These  natural 
changes  have  contributed  largely  to  sub- 
division, while  many  of  the  difi'orent  gToups 
derive  their  names  from  the  localities  in 
which  they  most  abundantly  crop  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  others,  from  the 
organic  remains,  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
found  imbedded  in  them  ;  but  by  far  the 
largest  are  classified  from  the  age  of  their 
deposits,  to  which  a  puzzling  Greek  nomen- 
clature is  applied.    Our  purpose  has  been  to 
explain  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  the 
different  descriptions  of  stone  suitable  for 
building  works   as   occurring  in  Ireland, 
therefore  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the 
principal  denominations  of  each,  avoiding 
altogether  entering  into  minutiaB,  which,  in  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  could  have  no  con- 
nection with   our  subject.     Our  idea  has 
been  the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  geological 
information,  but  which  many  erroneously 
suppose  is  inconsistent  with  Divine  teaching. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  revelations 
of  Scripture  are  more  generally  employed  in 
a  figurative  sense,  the  book  of  Genesis  wiU 
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be  found  only  to  explain  the  truths  unfolded 
by  Geology,  and  make  apparent  the  dispen- 
Bations  by  which  the  Almighty  Architect  of 
the  Universe,  in  the  exercise  of  His  Divine 
power,  has  rendered  this  earth  subservient  to 
all  the  wants  of  man ;  and  as  each  phase  of 
geological  discovery  presents  itself  to  our 
view  in  page  after  page  of  its  history,  each 
in  their  turn  tend  the  more  fully  in  compel- 
ling us  to  acknowledge  there  is  no  departure 
in  them  from  the  woi-ds  which  have  emanated 
from  the  Great  Creator  of  all. 


TINTINGS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  kicks  bestowed  by 
the  generous  British  public  upon  Messrs. 
Gladstone  and  the  members  of  the  defunct 
Government  by  far  outnumber  the  halfpence, 
yet  the  Lord  Rector  was  thought  to  be  just 
a  "  leetle  "  bit  of  a  fanatic  when,  at  Glasgow, 
he  accused  the  Government  of  "  plundering 
and  blundering."  What  has  come  to  light 
during  the  last  few  weeks  respecting  the 
telegraphs,  has  unfortunately  proved  that 
the  latter  portion  of  the  impeachment  was 
not  entirely  without  foundation.  "  An  error 
of  enormous  magnitude,"  says  the  Western 
News,  "  has  been  discovered  in  the  Govern- 
ment telegraph  accounts.  In  place  of  pur- 
chasing, as  was  supposed,  a  freehold  and 
absolute  title,  the  Government  finds  to  its 
bitter  cost  that  it  purchased  the  leasehold 
only.  The  telegraphs  were  leased  from  the 
railway  companies,  and  what  they  sold  was 
merely  a  lease." 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Eailway 
have  been  the  first  to  present  their  "  little 
bill,"  which  amounts  to  the  comfortable  pro- 
portions of  ^950,000.  When  the  London  and 
North-Western,  Great  Western,  and  North- 
Eastern  Eailways  come  forward,  I  fear  the 
"  organ  "  will  present  more  the  appearance 
of  a  cobbler's  than  of  a  ministerial  budget. 

As  language  is  occasionally  used  to  conceal 
the  thoughts,  so  figures  in  the  hands  of  our 
late  extremely  liberal  legislators  served  to 
bide  what  they  in  reality  should  shew. 
"  Errors  and  omissions  excepted  "  should  be 
legibly  inscribed  at  the  foot  of  all  Govern- 
ment accounts  of  the  telegraph  class  ;  and,  if 
the  railway  companies'  claims  come  before  a 
future  parliament,  every  member  present 
during  the  debate  (should  one  take  place) 
ought  to  insist  on  being  furnished  with  an 
estimate  of  how  many  omissions  tbere  may 
be  in  what  is  actually  shewn.  This  comedy 
of  errors  would  be  "  comic  "  enough  if  we 
had  not  to  bear  the  cost  of  it,  and  in  some 
degree  provocative  of  a  giggle,  only  one  feels 
that  one  is  laughing  at  the  wrong  side  of  one's 
mouth.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  book-keeping  by  double-shufHe 
entry  practised  by  the  late  Government. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  to  see  in  the 
number  of  the  Irish  Builder  for  the  15th 
ult.  the  intimation  that  a  certain  Mr.  Flood 
was  fined  £1^  and  ^6  costs  for  flooding  his 
milk  with  the  moderate  quantity  of  100  per 
cent,  of  water.  Mr.  Flood,  inasmuch  as 
the  milk  was  nil  and  the  remainder  water, 
should  have  defended  himself  on  the  plan  of 
the  hopeful  youth  who,  when  accused  of 
possessing  bad  morals,  denied  the  impeach- 
ment in  toto,  because  he  possessed  no  morals 
■whatsoever.  Perhaps  Mr.  Flood  will  now  so 
far  condescend  as  to  cut  the  whited  sepulchre 
line. 

"  Mud,  mud,  hawible  mud — mud  makes  a 
fellah's  twowsers  confoundedly  dirty."  So 
runs  the  latest  parody  on  the  "  Spring 
Chorus  "  of  Bahil  and  Bijou,  as  applied  to 
the  thoroughfares  of  "  dear,  dirty  Dublin," 
in  the  form  of  a  "Winter  Lamentation."  In 
the  portion  of  the  city  where  I  reside — one 
of  those  localities  which  abound  in  that  class 
of  suburban  villas  the  erection  of  which  takes 
some  thirty  days ;  one  of  those  localities 
where  a  brick  on  edge  does  duty  as  a  party 
wall :  but  stay — I  speak  of  home  ;  I  can 
scarcely  term  it  siveet  home,  but  then  it  is  my 
parish,  and  as  for  appearance'  sake  I  must 


not  dis])arish-it,  I  shall  drop  down  in  a  more 
southerly  direction  to  find  fault. 

The  other  evening  I  had  occasion  to  cross 
Sackville-streot  (the  street  which  has  been 
victimised  by  patriotic  sycophants)  at  the 
spot  where  the  monumental  gas-lamp  of 
O'Connell  stands.  From  the  greasy  nature 
of  that  crossing — which,  by  the  way,  reminds 
one  of  the  "  butter  slides  "  of  a  Grimaldi, — I 
took  some  ten  minutes  to  reach  the  aforesaid 
work  of  art,  and,  being  unwilling  to  undergo 
another  such  ten  minutes'  exertion,  I  stood 
in  a  state  of  unequalled  mental  "  bother- 
ation." With  the  hope  of  producing  some 
brilliant  idea  which  would  extricate  me  from 
my  dilemma,  I  applied  five  of  my  digits  to  my 
peruke,  and,  after  curry-combing  my  scalp 
for  some  time,  I  was  rewarded  by  the  follow- 
ing, I  must  admit,  somewhat  novel  notion. 
The  notion  was  to  turn  my  back  towards  my 
destination,  and  walk  in  the  direction  from 
which  I  had  come.  The  ruse  succeeded 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectation,  as  for 
each  stej)  I  took  forward  I  went  three  in  a 
backward  direction,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
arrived  safely  at  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
carrying  a  sort  of  landed  estate  in  miniature 
upon  my  boots  and  nether  garments. 

A  scavenger  was  seen  in  Britain-street  the 
other  day.  A  large  crowd,  of  course,  collec- 
ted to  view  the  unusual  sight.  They  were 
not,  however,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
long,  as  an  agent  of  the  British  Museum  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  imme- 
diately secured  the  treasure.  ,  He  is  at  pre- 
sent on  view  at  South  Kensington ;  admission 
one  shilling.  Olympus. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  HOUSES. 

BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded from  page  46.) 

5.  In  clotliinri  we  bear,  so  to  speak,  a  portable 
climate  ulona  with  us  ;  hut  no  amount  of  coverings, 
in  these  regions  at  least,  suffices  without  a  fire. 
Fireplaces,  however,  as  commonly  constructed,  are 
n.ot  sufficient.     The  hole  in  the  wall  does  not 
adequately  heat  our  houses,  and  the  waste  of  fuel 
is  extreme.    A  hroad  tile  laid  properly  over  the  fire, 
I  find,  goes  far  to  arrest  the  radiation  upwards, 
radiating  tlie  heat,  iji  fact,  back  ;  but,  otherwise, 
the  "  hole"  sends  most  of  the  heat  up  the  chimney 
instead  of  into  tlie  room.     Commonly  the  fire  is 
burning  and  blazing  to  excess,  or  else  it  is  half 
lighted,  at  once  comfortless  and  miserable.  Reflect- 
ing on  the  matter,  I  have  myself  devised  a  fireplace 
partly  founded  on  one  introduced    two  hundred 
years  ago  by  Cardinal   Polignac,    described  by 
Bernan  and  Edwards,  and  recently  re-introduced 
by    Captain    Gallon,    with,    however,  important 
additions  and  modifications  of  my  own.     I  laid  the 
matter,  several  years  ago,  before  Mr.  Grisell,  builder 
of   the    House    of  Commons,   in    the    House  of 
Commons  itself,  and  some  others  as  well.  My 
fireplace  economises  fuel,  warms  the  room,  and  pro- 
motes ventilation  as  well.    Imagine  an  ordinary  or, 
preferably,  a  stove  (jrate  then,  advancing  well  into 
tlie  apartment  coated  or  covered  with  majolica, 
porcelain,  marble, or  some  less  costly  material, imme- 
diately over  the  commoner  tiles  whicli  are  ne.xt  the 
fire.    The  bars  are  straight  and  low,  while  the  back 
of  the  fireplace  is  of  iron,  but  say  copper  as  a  much 
better  conducting  material.    Behind  the  fire,  and 
extending  some  way  up  the  smoke  duct,  is  a  hot 
chamber,  which  admits  air  by  drains  of  sufficiently 
ample  section  from  outside  the  house,  which  air, 
when  healed,  is  discharued  hy  valvular  openings  of 
equal  section  into  the  apartment.    A  door  glazed 
with  glass  or  talc,  single  or  double,  sliding  on 
wheels  or  hinged,  subsists  before  the  fire.    Oiie  of 
the  fireplace  jamhs  is  made  hollow  up  to  the  ceiling, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  opening  above  sliall  he 
covered  by   the  ornamental   cortn'ce,    v/hile  the 
aperture  in  the  hearth  or  fireplace  below  is  managed 
in  such  wise  as  to  supply,  when  the  door  or  doors 
are  closed,  the  fire  with  tlie  deteriorated  atmospliere 
of  the  chamber.      When  the  fire-door,  indeed,  is 
closed,  the  heated  air  from  the  hot  chamber  behind 
the  fire  enters  the  room  pari  passu  with  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fouled  air  derived  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.    In  an  ordinary  open  grate  forty  cubic 
feet  or  so  of  air  passes,  it  is  calculated,  each  minute 
into  the  chimney,  but  in  tlie  fireplace  which  I  have 
described,  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  if  desired  and 
permitted,  may,  I  calculate,  be  transmitted.  The 
heated  air,  in  other  respects,  may  he  suffered  to 
escape  at  pleasure,  cither  directly  from  the  hot  air 
chamber  or  from  tubes  running  along  the  base  of 


the  apartment.  A  fireplace  of  tliis  dencriptioii 
would  meet,  I  snbrnit,  every  artistic  and  economic 
requirement.  It  would  at  once  secure  ventilation, 
supply  warmth,  and  show  a  cheerful  fire,  with 
results  which  no  other  grate  ever  yet  has  snfiiced 
to  renli»e. 

C.  Convenience  assuredly  ought  to  be  studied  in 
our  niaiisions.    No  stair-step,  for  example,  should 
have  a  rise  of  more  than  b  in.,  while  housps,  as  on 
the  French  or  Scottish  plan,  might  be  constructed 
so  as  to  yield  ample  accommodation  on  a  single 
floor.    No  dwelling,   either,   should    be  erected 
(municipalities  should  sec  to  it)  tlr.it  did  not  meet 
at  least  the  elementary  requirements  of  human 
health  and  dignity.     In  the  very  humblest  dwelling 
there  ought  to  l)e  a  decent  kitchen,  which  might 
also  be  a  living  room,  with  offices,  a  minimum  of 
three  bed-rooms  one  for  the  parents,  the  others  for 
the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  family,  with  every 
adequate  provision  for  heating,  lighting,  and  ventila- 
ting.    The  ground-floor  rafters  tnust  not  he  placed 
over  the  naked  earth,  hut  effectively  severed  from 
it,  so  that  neither  enianati(uis  from  the  soil,  nor 
damp,  nor  the  iiu'iirsion  of  vermin  should  lie  so  much 
as  possible.     The  walls  ought  to  lie  made  quite 
impervious  to   moisture,  and  otherwise  built  so 
substiiiitially   as  not  to  shake  with  the  wind  or 
tremble  with  the  casual  tread.     A  model  should  be 
erected,  and  builders  and  contractors  constrained  to 
come  up  to  it.    At  the  same  time,  all  extant  build- 
ings, unfitted  by  reason  of  age  or  faultiness  for  proper 
use  and  occupancy,  due  notice  being  given,  should 
undergo  imperative  reconstruction.    But  in  any  and 
every  case  tlie  building  must  be  rendertd  fire-proof. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  antithesis  of  all  convenience  that 
people  should  he  liable  to  lie  liurnt  alive.  Frightful 
casualties  are  of  incessant  occurrence,  casualties 
which  are  at.  once  the  opprobrium  and  the  condem- 
nation of  existing  modes  of  construction.  Whatever 
be  the  style  adopted,  our  towns  ought  to  be  rendered 
beautiful.  Green  trees  I  would  have  growing  in  every 
thoroughfare,    pictures  hung    in  every  dwelling, 
busts  or  statues  recessed  in  every  wall.    In  respect 
of  sculpture  and  architecture,  I  greatly  prefer  the 
Italian  style  myself,  with  its  balustrades,  arcades, 
and  campaniles;  but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
have  seen  Italian  structures,  or  what  were  so  mis- 
named, excessively  uglj',  and  structures  perfectly 
beautiful  that  were  not  Italian  at  all.    Let  each 
erection,  then,  he  at  least  good  and  sufficient,  and, 
if  only  it  may  be,  beautiful  also.    Why  must  houses 
be  fac  similes  of  each  other,  interminable  rows  of 
unuiitigalile  ugliness.    If  I  had  my  will,  I  would 
have  no  two  alisolutely  alike,  but  different  from  each 
other,  as  are  the  lily  and  the  rose,  each  perfect,  and 
each  beautiful.    Viser  Dieu  should  be  our  motto 
here,  as  in  everything  else,  for  in  God  resides  all 
beauty.    Our  cities  and  towns  are  flagrantly  de- 
ficient ;  street  and  houses,  at  once  individually  and 
collectively,  bald,  dreary,  characterless.  Houses 
in  former  days  possessed,  at  least  often  possessed, 
an  individuality  now  almost  extinct.    The  only  im- 
proiement  within  the  last  hundred  years  has  been  to 
recess  the  windows  soinewhat,  insteiid  of  having 
them  on  a  staring  level  with  the  exterior  walls,  too 
often,  however,  owing  their  iniserahle  tenuity,  to 
project    unpleasantly    into    the   interior   of  the 
chambers.    In  Normandy  and  the  Low  Countries 
it  is  often  a  perfect  treat  to  walk  through  the  old 
towns.   Once,  I  remember,  I  had  a  midnight  ramble, 
by  moonlight,  through  some  of  the  older  streets  of 
Rouen.    Every  (Jeforinity  was  veiled,  and  the  effects 
were  perfectly  enchanting.     No  single  elevation 
ought  to  be  raised  without  tlie  aid  ofa  competentcon- 
structor  — a  man  of  real  taste,  refinement,  and  skill; 
in  short,  an  architect.    But  houses  in  thousands, 
nay,  tens  of  thousands,  are  run  up,  to  use  the 
patent  phrase,  by  persons  who,  because  they  happen 
to  know  how  to  lay  a  brick,  or  plant  a  rafter  or  a 
joist,  imagine  themselves  equal  to  every  artistic 
requirement.    A  builder,  I  freely  admit,  may  be 
most  able,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  but  he  is 
not,  therefore,  an  architect — is  he?  Everyone 
ought  to  stand  upon  his  calling.    We  do  not  require 
a  gardener  to  draw  up  an  on i  line  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  an  apothecary  to  set  forth  the  practice  of 
medicine,  or  expect  a  man  before  the  mast  to  sail 
ships  across  the  seas.    The  builder  may  fitly  exe- 
cute, but  it  is  the  master,  the  architect's  part  to 
plan.    At  the  same  time,  the  young  architect,  I 
submit,  while  he  has  his  Vignola  at  his  finger  ends, 
ought  to  be  practically  conversant  with  all  kis 
materials,  and  not  be  le  i  away  hy  the  mendicant 
idea  that  outlay  merely  and  art  are  one.  The 
humblest,  most  inexpensive  stiucture  may  be  made 
to  evince  a  real  taste,  the  truest  economy.  The 
most  beautiful  remaining  relic  of  ancient  art  in 
Athens,  and,  therefore,  Greece,  and   the  entire 
world,  did  not,  I  am  persuaded,  cost  as  much  as  I 
have  many  times  seen  expended  on  some  staring 
monstrosity  of  white  marble  chimney-pieces  devoid 
absolutely  of  design  or  taste,  with  glittering  register 
stove,  fender,  and  fire-irons  to  match.    In  every 
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case,  then,  I  would  call  for  the  architect's  aid, 
howev*r  simple  the  design.  He  alone  can  fitly 
realise  grace,  convenience,  safety,  and  economy. 
Men  who  are  their  own  exclusive  architects  are 
about  as  well  advised  as  those  wlio  prove  their  own 
physicians  or  their  own  lawyers.  Let  the  architect 
— for  it  devolves  on  him  in  a  large  measure  to  do 
so — cover  the  surface  in  country  and  town  with  erec- 
tions at  once  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  deliy;htful 
to  occupy.  Architecture — true  architecture,  is,  in 
fact,  petrified  poetry  ;  it  is  a  most  magical  art.  If 
it  be,  indeed,  true — and  true  it  is  most  emphatically 
— that  a  "  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  a  thing 
ot  ugliness  is  also  a  disgrace,  a  horror,  and  a  deso- 
lation, so  long,  at  least,  as  it  is  permitted  to  disgrace 
the  soil  on  which  Itought  never  to  have  been  suffered 
to  find  a  place. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  Dr. 
MacCormac's  inventions. 

In  a  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Robert  Young 
moved,  and  Mr.  Jolin  Hoyd  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer.  Mr.  W.  Gray,  A. R.I. A. I.; 
the  Rev.  J.  O'Laverty;  Messrs,  Robert  Watt  and 
F.  VV.  Lockwood  ;  Dr.  John  Moore,  President  of 
the  Medical  Society  ;  and  the  chairman,  also  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Dr,  MacCormac  having  replied  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  various  speakers, 

Mr.  Vere  Foster  moved,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Lindsay 
(School  of  Art)  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  which  was  passed  by  acclamation. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

On  Monday  evening  last  (Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
V.P.,  in  the  chair)  Mr.  J.  Scott-Ritssell, 
F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Central  Dome 
of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  Building."  In 
giving  a  description  of  his  particular  work 
in  the  great  building  at  Vienna,  the  author 
acknowledged  the  close  connection  between 
engineering  and  architecture,  and  the  valuable 
aid  that  one  can  give  to  the  other.  He  said 
that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
design  he  w:  s  deeply  indebted  to  the  members 
of  the  profession,  and  the  drawings  were  all 
made  for  him  by  Mr.  John  Crace.  Some  modi- 
fication had  taken  place  to  render  the  struc- 
ture compatible  with  surrounding  edifices, 
and  in  this  respect  he  had  ef^ually  had  the 
cordial  co-oj)eration  of  the  Vienna  architects, 
the  architectural  features  and  decorations  as 
now  executed  being  the  work  of  M.  Hasenauer, 
who,  at  an  early  age,  had  earned  high  dis- 
tinctions. The  iron  dome  at  Vienna  is  the 
largest  vaulted  roof  in  the  world  ;  it  is  360  ft. 
in  diameter,  1,080  ft.  round,  and  covers  nine 
times  the  ground  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 


SUBMARINE  CONSTRUCTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  London,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
paper  read  was  by  Mr.  Bindon  Blood  Stoney, 
M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Ditblin 
Port  and  Docks  Board — a  gentleman  whose 
skill  is  being  so  well  tested  and  exemplified 
by  the  works  in  progress  in  our  river  and 
harbour. 

Mr.  Stoney's  paper  was  entitled — "  On 
the  Construction  of  Harbour  and  Marine 
Works  with  Artificial  Blocks  of  large  size." 
We  make  room  for  an  abstract  supplied  to 
us : — 

The  author  described  a  new  method  of 
submarine  construction,  with  blocks  of 
masonry  or  concrete  far  exceeding  in  bulk 
anything  hitherto  attempted.  The  blocks 
were  built  in  the  open  air  on  a  quay  or  wharf, 
and  after  from  two  to  three  months'  consoli- 
dation, they  were  lifted  by  a  powerful  pair  of 
shear  legs,  erected  on  an  iron  barge  or 
pontoon.  When  afloat,  the  blocks  were  con- 
veyed to  their  destination  in  the  foundations 
of  a  quay  wall,  breakwater,  or  similar 
structure,  where  each  block  occupied  several 
feet  in  length  of  the  permanent  work,  and 
reached  from  the  bottom  to  a  little  above 
low-water  level.  The  superstructure  was 
afterwards  built  on  the  top  of  the  blocks  in 
the  usual  manner  by  tidal  work.  By  this 
method  the  expenses  of  cofferdams,  pumping, 


staging,  and  similar  temporary  works  were 
avoided,  and  economy  and  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion were  gained,  as  well  as  massiveness  of 
construction,  so  essential  for  works  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  sea.  There  was  now 
being  built  in  this  manner  an  extension, 
nearly  43  ft.  in  height,  of  the  North  Wall 
Quay  in  the  Port  of  Dublin.  Each  of  the 
blocks  which  composed  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  was  27  ft.  high,  21  ft.  4  in.  wide  at  the 
base,  12  ft.  long  m  the  direction  of  the  wall, 
and  weighed  350  tons.  The  foundation  for 
the  blocks  was  excavated  and  levelled  by 
means  of  a  diving-bell,  the  chamber  of  which 
was  20  ft.  square  and  Gj  ft.  high.  When  the 
men  were  at  work  the  bell  rested  on  the 
bottom.  A  tube  or  funnel  of  plate  iron,  3  ft. 
in  diameter,  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  roof 
of  the  bell  to  several  feet  above  high-water 
level.  An  air-lock  in  the  top  of  this  funnel 
afibrded  a  passage  itp  or  down,  without  the 
bell  having  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  water. 
The  material  excavated  was  cast  into  two 
large  trays,  suspended  by  chains  from  the 
roof  of  the  bell :  when  these  were  filled,  the 
bell  was  lifted  a  few  feet  off  the  bottom,  and 
the  bell-barge  was  drawn  a  short  distance 
away  from  the  line  of  the  wall  where  the 
stuff  was  discharged,  by  tilting  the  trays,  and 
the  bell  returned  to  its  work  again.  The 
hull  of  the  floating  shears  was  rectangular  in 
cross  section,  48  ft.  wide  and  130  ft.  long. 
The  aft  end  formed  a  tank,  into  which  water 
was  pumped  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
block  suspended  from  the  shears  at  the  bow  of 
the  vessel.  The  shear  legs  were  rectangular 
tubular  pillars  of  plate  and  angle  iron,  with 
a  cross  girder  resting  on  the  top ;  above 
this  girder  there  were  two  sets  of  pulleys, 
through  which  were  reeved  the  lifting  (pitch) 
chains,  formed  of  one  or  two  Hat  links  alter- 
nately. There  were  eight  parts  to  each  chain, 
or  sixteen  parts  altogether,  so  that  each  part 
had  to  support,  theoretically,  one-sixteenth 
of  the  suspended  block.  The  inner  ends  of 
the  chains  passed  down  to  the  deck,  where 
they  were  controlled  by  a  pair  of  powerful 
crab  winches  driven  by  a  14  h.p.  steam- 
engine,  which  also  worked  a  centrifugal  pump 
for  filling  or  emptying  the  tank.  The  slack 
of  the  chains,  after  passing  throiigh  the  crab 
winches,  was  led  under  the  deck,  and  was 
coiled  up  in  the  engine-room  over  fixed 
pulleys  by  two  donkey  engines.  When  pay- 
ing out  chain  the  donkey  engines  were  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  the  crab  winches  on  deck 
hauled  up  the  slack  according  as  it  was 
wanted.  Two  cast-iron  girders  were  built 
into  the  bottom  of  each  block,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  girder  there  was  a  rectangular  hole. 
Four  vertical  tubes  were  built  in  the  block 
over  these  holes  in  the  girders,  and  the  sus- 
pending bars  were  lowered  from  above  and 
turned  at  right  angles,  so  that  their  ends, 
which  were  "Y  shaped,  caught  beneath  the 
girders.  The  upper  ends  of  the  suspender 
bars  were  also  "f"  shaped,  aad  were  attached 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lower  sets  of 
pulleys  through  which  the  lifting  chains  were 
reeved.  When  a  block  was  set  in  place,  the 
suspended  bars  were  turned  back  90°,  and 
withdrawn  for  further  use.  Each  block 
had  vertical  grooves  left  in  the  sides,  and 
when  two  blocks  were  in  place  these  grooves 
formed  a  tube  3  ft.  square.  A  mass  of  con- 
crete was  subsequently  thrown  into  the 
grooves,  to  act  as  a  key  or  dowel  between 
block  and  block  ;  this  completely  plugged  up 
the  joints,  which  were  only  about  ^-iuchopen 
on  the  face. 

The  paper  fJso  contained  a  description  of 
an  annular  block  of  concrete  19  ft.  in  diameter, 
weighing  80  tons,  which  the  author  con- 
structed for  the  base  of  a  beacon  tower,  in 
the  year  1863,  and  conveyed  2  miles  down 
the  liitfey,  where  it  formed  its  own  cofferdam 
in  water  5^  ft.  deep  at  low  spring-tides.  The 
water  was  pumped  out  by  hand  pumps,  and 
the  ground  inside  excavated,  concrete  being 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  ring  as  it  sauk,  like 
the  brick  wells  in  India  or  the  shaft  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel. 

The  method  of  making  concrete  and  mortar 
adopted  by  the  author  diftered  in  some 
respects  from  that  in  ordinary  use.    He  pre- 


ferred a  rapid  mixture  of  the  ballast  or  sand 
with  cement  or  lime  to  the  slow  triturating 
process  of  the  mortar  pan  with  edge  runners. 
The  concrete  mixer,  devised  by  him,  driven 
by  a  3  h.p.  engine,  would  turn  out  from  10 
to  12  cubic  yards  per  hour.  The  mixer  was 
a  fixed  horizontal  or  inclined  trough,  open  oa 
the  top,  with  a  longitudinal  axis,  having  stout 
iron  blades  at  short  intervals,  which,  as  they 
revolved  simultaneously,  pitgged  the  materials 
and  screwed  them  forward.  The  water  was 
let  on  gradually  through  a  rose,  and  the  first 
few  blades  incorporated  the  materials  in  a 
dry  state  before  they  reached  the  water. 

The  author  believed  the  application  of  tho 
new  system  of  gigantic  blocks  to  the  con- 
struction of  breakwaters  would,  in  many  cases, 
be  cheaper,  more  rapid  and  more  permanent 
than  the  ordinary  methods  of  construction. 

It  was  announced  that  the  discussion, 
which  had  been  commenced,  would  be  re- 
sumed at  the  meeting  of  Tuesday  next,  the 
17th  inst. 


WATERFORD  AND  MILFORD  HAVEN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improving  of  the  navigation  of  the  Suir 
and  other  works  in  connection  with  the  quays 
and  river,  when  completed,  will  add  much  to 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  City  of 
Waterford.  We  learn  that  some  other  much- 
needed  improvements  in  regard  to  Milford 
Haven  are  about  to  be  commenced,  to  adapt 
that  port  to  present  times  and  wants.  Appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  Parliament  by 
Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Co.,  of  Tower  Royal, 
Cannon-street,  and  a  company  has  been  set 
on  foot,  entitled,  the  Milford  Dock  Company, 
with  the  object  of  constructing  a  dock  with 
40  acres  water  area,  24  acres  at  least  of  which 
are  to  be  deep  enough  for  floating  the  largest 
vessels,  and  suitable  wharves  and  warehouses 
are  also  to  be  provided.  Two  graving  docks 
of  large  dimensions  are  included  in  the 
design,  the  one  400  ft.  long  by  90  ft.  broad, 
and  the  other  700  ft.  by  115  ft.,  the  latter 
being  sufliciently  commodious  to  admit  the 
Great  Eastern.  The  capital  required  is 
i'250,000,  of  which  a  large  amount  is  stated 
to  have  been  privately  subscribed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NELSON'S  PILLAR, 
SACKVILLE- STREET. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  the  project  of  removing  Nelson's  Pillar 
from  its  present  position  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  approval,  the  following  particulars  with 
reference  to  it,  from  Whitelaw  and  Walsh's"  His- 
tory of  Dublin,"  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
your  readers  :  — 

"  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  with  much 
ceremony,  attended  by  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  their  head, 
on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1808,  three  years 
after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  design  of  this 
triumphal  column  was  given  by  William  Wilkins, 
Esq.,  architect,  Fellow  of  Cains'  College,  Cambridge. 
It  is  of  most  ponderous  proportions,  which  is  not 
relieved  by  the  least  decoration.  Its  vast  unsightly 
pedestal  is  nothing  better  than  a  quarry  of  cut 
stone,  and  the  clumsy  shaft  is  divested  of  either 
base  or  what  can  properly  be  called  a  capital.  Yet 
with  all  its  baldness  and  deformity  it  might  have 
had  a  good  effect  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  or 
placed  anywhere  else  ;  but  it  not  only  obtrudes  its 
blemishes  on  every  passenger,  but  actually  spoils 
and  blocks  up  our  finest  street,  and  literally  darkens 
the  two  other  streets  opposite  to  it,  which,  though 
spacious  enough,  look  like  lanes.  There  were  ob- 
jections to  its  site  at  first,  but  they  are  now  become 
still  stronger  since  the  building  of  the  new  Post 
Office  close  to  it,  for  by  contrast  it  in  a  great 
measure  destroys  the  effect  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  porticos  in  Europe." 

These  criticisms  were  made  in  1818,  and  apply 
wilh  still  greater  force  at  the  present  day,  when 
the  traffic  in  Sackville-street  is  at  least  treble  what 
it  was  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  Such  an  immense 
mass  of  masonry  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  space  such  as  Stephen's  Green  or  the  Phoenix 
Park,  to  either  of  which  places  I  hope  soon  to  see 
it  removed  ;  it  cuts  in  two  what  would  otherwise 
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beaHircet  ol'  nnlile  proportions,  niui  I  trust  that 
tlie  tr  '  recs  or  ciisloiliiiiis  of  it,  wiioever  tlicy  lire, 
will  !i(\eile  to  llii-  wi-.lji  s  of  tilt'  piililic,  and  liav«  it 
tiiUeii  avvay,lo  cfi'cct  wliicli  I  have  not  the  slii;lite3t 
doiiht  the  riliz(-iis  woiilil  contrihiite.  The  Ibllowiiig 
are  ii»  (iiiiiciibiloiis  and  lirst  coal :  — 

ft.  in.    ft.  in. 

"Tile  pedestal,  wliose  diameter 

is  20  I  t  ,  is       -       -       -  30  1 

Sl)ali    of  column  (diameter 

20  ft.  at  hottoin)      -       -    71  8 
Capital        -       -       -       -      7  0 

  78  8 

E|iistilioii  and  plinth  at  top 

for  statue        ,       .       -  12  (5 

Statue        _       .       .       -  13  0 


Total  height  of  column  and  statue        134  3 

Materials,  expenditure,  and  receipts — 

£      s.  d. 

22,090  cnhic  feet  of  hlack  stone, 

and  7,310  do.  of  cut  mountain 

granite,  with  stoiiecul  ter's  hill, 

per  contract  .  -  -  4,876  11  3 
FlaKifiutf.  railinir,  painlinji,  and 

carpenter's  hill     -        -       -      710  15  8 

Cost  of  pillar    -        £5,687  15  8 
William  Kirk,  sculptor    -       -     300  0  U 
Portland  stone,  model,  scaffold- 
ing                                             329  2  3 

Cost  of  statne(£629),\vith  lamps 

and  flat'-slatt's     -       -       -       83  0  9 


Total  cost  of  pillar  and  statue  £6,299  18  8 
Coiitinijent  expenses        -       -     556    0  7 


Total  expenditure        £6,856  8  3 

Amount  of  suhscriptions  -        -  6,608  16  6 

Concert  at  Rotniido         -       -  137  9  10 

Interest  on  money  lent  -  -  499  7  3 
Entrance  money  to  ascend  column 

foroneyeai  at  lOd.eacli  [lerson, 

deductinn  cost  of  attendance  -  92  13  7 


Total  receipts  - 
Total  expenditure 


£7,138  7  2 
-  6,8.::;6    8  3 


B  ilancp,  cr.       -       -  £281  18  1  1 
Laid  out  in  siock,  which,  with  tlie  entrance  money, 
is  to  kee[)  the  [iioimment  in  repair." 

It  will  lie  seen  from  the  above  that  its  cost  was 
£6,856,  If  it  were  to  he  Imill  at  the  present  day, 
I  am  positive,  from  the  incri-a>e  in  lalmiir  and 
materials,  it  wouhl  cost  lionlile  this  amount.  I 
think  a  ^llll^cripl ion  li>t  oiijiht  to-  he  o|ieiied  to 
defray  cost  of  its  removal  and  re-huildiiii;,  which  I 
estimate  would  lie  ahout  £1,500. 

A  N  A  KCniTECT. 


amounts  of  money  paid  for  it  each  fjunrtcr  of 
the  years  1870  and  1872.  That  the  Ui-candle 
li'.'ht  of  1870  was  of  much  -zreiiter  illumiiiatintr 
power  than  the  so-called  20-caiidle  lii>ht  of  1872 
(extract  of  lioyhead  minerul),  iidmits  of  no  denial 
from  any  person  who  had  to  work  hy  its  linlit,  while 
those  will)  hail  to  pay  for  it  know  to  their  cost  tliat 
their  quarterlv  liillswere  Inlly  one-third  tjrealcr 
in  187-2  than  in  Is70.  The  foUowins;  tahle  (one  of 
many  In  niy  possession  that  will  he  used  at  the 
proper  tiiee  and  pliiee)  shews  the  hulk  of  uas  con- 
sumed, mill  llie  siiihs  |)iiid  for  it,  each  (luurter  durins 
each  of  these  two  years,  hy  a  consumer  hnrniri;;  one 
lidht  from  dusk  [i.m.  until  1  a.m.  every  day  ;  the 
fiiiiires  ill  it  are  copied  from  the  company's  hills, 
also  ill  my  possession  : — 


THE  GAS  QUESTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Silt, —  In  the  Dally  Express  of  the  3rd  inst. 
appeared  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Committee 
No  1,  Diililiii  Corporation,  and  sianed  "J.  Uynie, 
T.C.,"  on  the  Gas  Question,  in  wliicli  he  slates  that 
he  assisted,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  £"2,000,  in  op- 
posing and  hriiitiint;  to  its  present  slate  the  Alliance 
and  Consumers'  Gas  liill  of  1871.  In  the  issue  of 
the  same  journal  of  the  22nd  iilt.  ap|ieared  a  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Alliance 
and  Dublin  Consumers' Gas  Company,  at  which  the 
chairman  is  reported  to  have  said — "  In  1871  a  hill 
was  promoted  hy  the  '"orporation  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Gas  Works.  They  opposed  the  hill,  and  the 
result  was  tiiat  an  au'reemeiit  was  entered  into  which 
constituted  the  illumiiialintr  power  of  the  gas 
20-caiidle."  Without  inqiiiriiii;  in  which  of  those 
statements  truth  ie  sacrificed,  1  will  to  some  extent 
endeavour  to  shew  the  serious  loss  entailed  on  the 
ratepayers  and  gas  consumers  hy  the  operation  of 
that  Gas  Act. 

In  the  4tl)  parapfrapli  of  his  letter,  J.  Byrne, 
T.C.,  states  that,  under  the  Gas  Act  of  1866,  gas 
supplied  to  the  public,  tested  at  the  photometer, 
with  the  consumption  of  5  cubic  feet  per  hour,  gave 
an  Illuminating  power  of  16  candles  ;  whereas  the 
game  quantity  and  quality  of  fjas,  when  used  at  the 
consumers'  liurners,  '^aveonly  an  illiiminatinj;  power 
oflromlljto  13  candles,  thereby  requiring  the 
consumption  of  nearly  7  cubic  feet  per  liour  in  the 
production  of  a  liyht  of  16-candle  value.  And  in 
tlie  3rd  and  5tli  paragraphs  he  makes  tlie  statement, 
that  the  standard  of  yas  fixed  hy  the  Act  of  1871, 
20-candle,  is  enjoyed  hy  the  consumers  at  llieir 
burners  without  any  loss  whatever,  same  as  when 
measured  at  the  photometer,  a  departure  from  vtIiIcIi 
would  work  a  loss  to  the  cunsumers. 

The  truth  of  hoth  these  statements  is  contradicted 
by  a  comparison  of  the  hulk  of  gas  used,  and  the 
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consisting  of  245  logs  and  log  ends  of 
mahogany. 

We  have  also  to  draw  attention  to  a  sale 
by  Messrs.  Farnwortli  and  Jai'dine  on  Friday 
next  at  the  North  ]>ocl(S,  Liverpool,  at  wliich 
will  bo  submitted  various  cJioice  lots  of 
mahogany,  cedar,  &c.,  as  also  some  thousand 
pieces  of  deals  stnd  scantling. 


The  artifii  ial  Ii;;lit  required  by  this  consumer  for 
the  same  number  of  hours  in  each  of  these  two  years 
was  imperfectly  obtained  in  1872  by  an  extra  con- 
sumption of  2, (100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  at  an  extra  cost 
of  13<.  9d.;  and  1  may  here  add  that  20-candle 
yas,  w  here  in  u.se,  is  found  to  be  clearer,  cleaner, 
and  cheaper  than  16-caiidle,  less  gas  being  con- 
sumed. 

In  para;xraphs  6  and  7,  the  seeming  innocent 
candour  with  which  he  volunteers  his  opinion  of 
tlie  motives  which  influenced  the  Gas  Company  to 
urderL'O  the  expense  and  trouble  of  obtainin'.'  a  new 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  quite  relreshiin.',  while  hi? 
lament  of  tiie  £2,000  thrown  away  in  obtaininj;  his 
Act  of  1871  is  sii|iremely  ridiculous,  recalling  to 
mind  the  reduced  };eiitlemari,  turned  miitfin-seller, 
who  whispered,  "I  hope  nobody  hears  me  "after 
each  tinkle  of  his  hell,  and  might  well  have  caused 
the  members  of  Committee  No.  1  to  exclaim,  "iV^e 
sntor  ultra  crepldam .'" 

Would  not  J.  Byrne,  T.C.  he  doing  his  duty 
towards  the  latepayers  whom  he  represents,  much 
lietter  in  compelling'  this  Gas  Company  to  carry  out 
its  contract  with  tlie  citizens,  than  in  finding  fault 
with  its  liavinu;  a  lesser  or  jireater  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  its  trade?  What  has  he,  as  a  member 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  legally  or  morally  to  do 
with  that  ?  The  opininn  of  an  eminent  yas  eiifjiiieer 
(twelve  months  ayo  wi^  had  two  of  them,  at  twenty 
siuineas  each  per  day)  is  to  he  taken  ;  and,  if  his 
report  does  not  already  exist  cut-find- dry .  let  us 
hope  lie  will  recommend  the  taking  up  of  miles  of 
rotten,  porous  uns  pipes  throii>;liout  the  entire  sras 
district,  the  amount  of  leukaiie  from  which  has 
never  yet  been  truly  reported,  their  lieifii;  replaced 
hy  new  and  perfect  castings,  helore  J  li>  rne,  T.C, 
is  ai;ain  permitted  to  throw  away  £2,0U0  or  more 
on  his  amateur  gas  enai'ieering,  or  in  i;ivinu  his 
assistance  to  this  Gas  Company,  either  underhand 
or  openly,  to  burthen  the  ratepayers  of  Duliliii  with 
their  rotten,  worn-out  plant,  atteuipling  to  lessen 
the  effects  of  the  leakage  of  which,  we  may  presume, 
has  left  them  unable  to  cnnlradict  the  repeated  im- 
[leachments  of  their  gas  meters  duriiiif  the  past 
sixteen  months.  The  old  mains  so  taken  up  can 
be  sold  along  with  the  old  iron  already  advertised 
for  sale,  and  help  to  eke  out  a  dividend  for  the 
shareholders  at  the  next  or  some  future  half-yearly 
meeting. 

Ne-lected  Dublin,  in  itsalory  of  being  the  dirtiest 
city  in  the  empire,  cannot  tind  money  to  pay  for  the 
sweeping  up  and  carlina  away  of  ihe  mud  from  its 
thoroughfares;  cannot  afford  to  }.'ive  two  of  the  dis- 
used basins  to  lie  used  as  public  baths;  or  to  lia»e 
free  public  reading-rooms  and  len'din;;  libraries  for 
the  use  of  the  humbler  class  of  its  citizens  ;  without 
proper  sanitary  arrangements,  a  public  convalescent 
establishment, an  hospital  uiiibiilance, or  an  eliicieiil 
system  of  domestic  scavenging  — find  money 
to  pay  increased  salaries  to  already  over-paid 
officials,  to  pay  for  the  opinions  of  eminent  gas 
engineers,  to  pay  useless  treasurers,  and  lar^'e  snms 
"  thrown  away"  on  bungling  amateur  gas  le^jisla- 
tion.  James  Kiuby. 

Dublin,  41  Cuffe-street, 
lUh  February,  1874. 


THEDDINGWORTH  CHURCH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A  PAINTED  glass  window  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyne, 
wife  of  the  late  Robert  Edwin  Lyne,  Esq., 
has  recently  been  placed  in  the  parish  church 
of  Theddingworth,  Leicestershire.  This  win- 
dow is  remarkable  as  a  work  of  high  refine- 
ment, and  it  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  of 
painted  glass  admitted  to  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Loudon  of  lar.t  year,  where  it 
was  highly  approved  of  by  connoisseurs. 

This  window  is  from  the  design  of  West- 
lake,  who  is  so  well  known  as  the  artist  of 
some  of  those  admirable  figurers  of  the  great 
artists  of  various  periods,  executed  in  mosaic 
on  the  walls  of  tlie  north  court  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Mr.  Westlake,  in  the  ' 
work  we  are  now  describing,  has  in  a  most 
successful  manner  rendered  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Renaissance  style,  and  throughout 
the  work  a  learned  adaptation  of  its  cha- 
racteristics is  evident.  The  figures  are 
drawn  with  much  delicacy,  and  an  abundance 
of  minute  detail  is  introdu^jed,  but  the  har- 
monious and  'refined  coloring  gives  to  the 
whole  repose  and  breadth. 

Under  three  canopies  of  rich  ornamenta- 
tion the  subjects  occur,  viz. — In  the  centre 
light,  the  Virgin,  seated,  with  the  infant 
Christ ;  in  the  right  light  is  represented  our 
Saviour  obedient  to  his  parents  ;  and  in  that 
on  the  left  hand,  Hannah  presenting  Samuel 
in  the  Temple. 

We  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  sue- 
cessful  works,  in  this  particular  style  of  art, 
that  has  of  late  years  been  produced,  and  it 
is  h.ighly  interesting  as  a  fine  instance  of  a 
style  that  has  but  few  exemplars,  especially 
in  that  part  of  England  where  it  occurs. 
[See  Illustration  in  this  number.] 


TIMBER  SALES  AT  DUBLIN  AND 
LIVERPOOL. 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  an 
announcement  by  Messrs.  Richard  Martin 
and  Co.,  33  Sir  John  Rogerson's-quay,  that 
on  the  arrival  of  the  "  Kiel"  from  Minatitlan 
they  will  offer  for  Bale  by  auction  her  cargo 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  at  the  Academy  House, 
Dawson-street. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Jellett  in  the  chair. 
There  were  four  papers  on  the  list  for  the 
evening,  but  two  only  were  read,  viz.,  "  On 
the  Fossils  of  Kiltorcan,  Co.  Kilkenny,"  by 
W.  H.  Bailey,  Esq.;  and  "  On  Experiment* 
on  the  Movement  of  Water  in  Plants,"  by 
Dr.  M'Nab,  Royal  College  of  Science.  Both 
papers  were  referred  to  Council  for  puldica- 
tion. 

The  following  were  balloted  for,  and 
admitted  as  members,  viz. : — Win.  Gray, 
Mountcharles,  Belfast ;  John  Christian  Malet, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Rev.  Edmund 
M'Clure,  A.B.,  University-square,  Belfast ; 
Henry  Burden,  M.D.,  Belfast ;  Rev.  Nicholas 
Foster,  Stillorgan  ;  and  Richard  Moss,  Esq., 
Mary-street. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  evening  scientific  meeting  for  the 
session  of  1873-4  will  be  held  on  Monday 
evening  next.  Professor  Hull,  F.R.S., 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey  (Ireland), 
will  deliver  a  discourse  on  "  Glaciers,  Ancient 
and  Modern."  Ladies  are  admissible  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse, 
the  Natural  History  Museum  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  visitors. 

We  understand  that  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Schools  of 
Art,  announced  to  take  place  on  next  Tuesday 
evening,  has  been  postponed  until  Friday 
evening,  when  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  will  perform  that  pleasing  task. 
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NOTES  FROM  LONDON. 

On  the  gronnd  cleared  by  the  extension  to 
Holborn  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Eailway  Company,  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter, 
and  Galpin  are  making  krge  additions  to 
their  printing  and  publishing  premises.  The 
excavations  for  the  foundations  alone  have 
been  unusually  heavy,  and  have  occupied 
upwards  of  twelve  months.  Several  interest- 
ing antiquarian  discoveries  were  inade  during 
the  progress  of  the  works.  In  the  course  of 
the  excavations  the  bed  of  the  old  Fleet  Ditch 
was  reached,  and  on  it  were  found  the 
"  remnants  of  several  old  boats,  whilst  in  other 
portions  old  coins  were  met  with  ;  but  the 
most  interesting  discovery  was  a  sarcophagus 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  stone,  in  which  were 
the  skull  and  other  portions  of  a  skeleton, 
believed  to  be  that  of  a  man  from  its  great 
length.  The  sarcophagus  and  its  contents 
were  taken  to  the  City  Museum,  where  they 
are  now  deposited,  the  principal  elevation 
of  the  new  building  will  be  in  Fleet-lane,  to 
which  it  will  have  a  frontage  of  2-27  ft.  in 
length  and  70  ft.  in  height.  In  the  centre 
there  will  be  a  lofty  tower,  carried  to  a 
height  of  150  ft.,  and  the  new  building  will 
be  ^connected  with  the  existing  premises, 
which,  when  the  works  now  in  progress  are 
completed,  will  cover  a  ground  area  of  nearly 
two  acres  in  extent.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F. 
Chambers,  of  Bow-lane,  and  the  contractors 
for  the  foundations  are  Messrs.  Elkington. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Wilson  superintends  the  works  as 
the  architect's  representative,  and  Mr.  Brodie 
is  the  clei-k  of  works. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  have  exca- 
vated the  site  of  the  old  Whitecross-street 
Prison  to  the  level   of   the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  ex- 
tensive goods  station  and  warehouse.  The 
junction  of  the  intended  depot  with  the  Me- 
tropolitan line  will  be  on  the  south  side 
between  the  Moorgate-street  and  Aldersgate- 
street  stations.    The  warehouses  are  to  be 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  site,  with  a 
frontage  to  Whitecross-street  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  land,  and  they  will  be 
carried  in  the  direction  of  Redcross-street  to 
a  depth  of  about  75  ft.,  thus  covering  a  ground 
area  of  upwards  of  2.000  square  yards.  The 
rest  of  the  site,  between  the  rere  of  the 
warehouses  and  the  Redcross-street  boundary, 
will  be  covered  with  metals  for  the  goods 
wacfons,   communicating    by   sidings  with 
the°  Metropolitan  line.      The  warehouses 
themselves  will  be  an  unusally  lofty  block, 
being  80  ft.  in  height,  and  consisting  of  six 
storeys  above  the  railway  level  of  the  station. 
They  will  be  built  of  red  brick,  with  dressings 
of  Portland  stone,  and  will  in  every  respect 
be  of  the  most  substantial  character.  There 
will  be  entrances  to  the  warehouses  in  White- 
cross-street, as  well  as  from  the  rere  of  the 
building  on  the  railway,  low  level.  Messrs. 
Mansl)ridge  are  the  contractors  for  these  ex- 
tensive works,  which,  it  is  said,  will  take 
about  two  years  from  the  present  time  to 
complete,    the  contract  amounts  to  upwards 
of  £'130,000. 

The  defective  ventilation  of  the  City 
Museum  at  the  Guildhall  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders  states  that  the  com- 
mittee have  now  under  consideration  a  scheme 
for  improving  the  ventilation  of  the  building 
by  means  of  an  additional  shaft. 

The  Port  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration, under  the' presidency  of  their  new 
chairman,  Mr.  Bengough,  is  likely,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Citi/  Press,  to  be  actively  en- 
gaged daring  the  current  year  in  organizing 
and  perfecting  a  system  of  sanitary  surveil- 
lance in  the  Thames,  its  docks,  and  its 
tributaries.  A  large  map  has  been  designed 
by  the  medical  officer,  and  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Stanford,  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  entire  jurisdiction  of 
the  Port  of  London  sanitary  authority, 
and  also  the  exact  boundaries  of  each  and 
every  district  (some  iifty  in  number)  that 
surround  the  waterway.  Cholera  is  still 
lurking  about  Rotterdam,  and  so  special 


attention  is  paid  to  all  arrivals  in  the  river 
from  that  port.  The  question  of  providing 
proper  means  of  locomotion  for  their  officers 
is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. A  half-yearly  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  Dr.  Harry  Le.ich 
giving  a  complete  sketch  of  the  geography 
of  the  district,  an  account  of  work  performed 
since  the  election  of  that  officer  to  his  present 
post,  and  a  variety  of  other  information 
pertinent  to  the  subject. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


Amoxo  the  magazines  of  this  month,  the 
Gentleman's  claims  particular  notice  for 
several  interesting  papers.  "  Olympia,"  will 
prove,  we  think,  a  most  attractive  and  strik- 
ing story.  "  The  Last  Parliament"  is  a  well 
written  and  thoughtful  paper,  and  wholly  un- 
biassed. Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  late  war 
correspondent  of  the  DidJi/  News  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  struggles,  contributes  an 
amusing  sketch  of  a  London  Christmas  Day 
on  a  four-wheeled  "  Growler."  The  "  Recol- 
lections of  John  Keats,  the  poet,"  by  Mr.  C. 
C.  Clarke  is  an  excellent  contribution.  The 
serial  story,  "  Clytie,"  continues  with  sus- 
tained power  and  interest.  Those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  Tichborne 
trial,  and  who  may  have  admired  the  pluck 
of  the  counsel  for  "the  claimant,  will  possibly 
read  the  sketch  of  "  Dr.  Kenealy  as  a  poet," 
as  also  "A  Study,"  with  pleasure.  It  is 
perliaps  needless  to  tell  our  readers  that  the 
doctor  hails  from  this  side  of  the  channel, 
and  that  he  is  not  the  first  Irishman  of  his 
name  who  has  been  a  poet,  journalist, 
and  lawyer.  The  remaining  papers  in  the 
magazine  are  good  of  their  kind,  and  the 
"  table  Talk"  of  Sylvanus  Urban  is  racy  and 
agreeable.  The  new  editor  is  performing 
his  duties  well,  and  is  making  the  pages  of 
the  ma;>aziue  most  attractive  by  the  varied 
contributions  that  appear. 


harbour  in  course  of  construction  by  Mr.  W. 
Purdon  at  Rosslare,  were  brieily  described. 

T  he  new  lighthouses  of  Calf  Rock,  Tearaght, 
Arranmoro,  Blackroek,  and  Blacksod,  were 
then  alluded  to,  and  the  repair  of  the  Fastnet 
described. 

The  President  drew  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  Mr.  Haywood's  report  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  London  on  the 
various  materials  there  used  for  streets — 
granite  setts,  asphalte,  and  improved  wood 
pa\ing.  From  Mr.  Haywood's  report  it 
api.'ears  that  the  preference  is  most  decidedly 
to  lie  given  to  the  latter. 

After  some  allusion  to  sanitary  engineering, 
he  described  the  new  arrangement  for  giving 
the  exact  time  to  the  Port  and  Docks  Office 
from  Dunsink,  which  was  put  in  operation 
for  the  first  time  on  that  very  day.  Ho  con- 
gratulated the  members  that  the  time  was 
given  by  the  Irish  observatory,  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  an  Irish  electrician,  and  the 
clockwork  entrusted  to  an  Irish  horologist. 

In  conclusion,  the  president  appealed  to 
the  members  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Institution  by  letting  all  those  friends  who 
are  properly  qualified  know  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 
OF  IRELAND. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Institution 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the  Museum 
Building,  Trinity  College, 

Charles  P.  Cotton,  Esq.,  President, 
in  the  chair. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts  for  the  year  1873,  the 
President  proceeded  to  deliver  his  address. 

After  thanking  the  members  for  his  elec- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  notice  some  of  the  chief 
eno'ineering  worlcs  which  have  been  carried 
out  in  Ireland  since  18G0,  when  the  late  Mr. 
M.  B.  Mullins  gave  an  exhaustive  history  of 
Irish  engineering  to  that  date. 

Though  the  additional  mileage  of  railways 
in  Ireland  since  1860  has  been  very  great, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Westport  and  Wex- 
ford lines  it  has  all  been  in  small  branches. 
The  total  length  is  now  2,0G6  miles. 

The  President  next  alluded  to  the  narrow- 
gauge  question,  and  expressed  his  behalf  that 
it  would  never  be  found  to  answer  for  short 
branches,  Avhich  had  much  better  be  made  of 
the  usual  gauge  with  light  rails. 

He  next  drew  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  great  English 
railway  companies  was  being  felt  in  Ireland, 
and  the  probable  competition  that  will  ensue 
on  the  completion  of  the  Rosslare  Harbour. 

The  number  of  Irish  bills  in  Parliament 
this  session  is  tliirty-three,  of  which  twenty- 
two  are  for  new  works.  The  reclamation  of 
slob  lauds  from  the  sea  was  then  adverted  to. 

The  discrepancy  between  various  tenders 
for  the  same  works  was  then  touched  on,  and 
an  interesting  table  of  wages  on  railway  and 
canal  works  from  1830  to  the  present  year 
given. 

The  President  next  gave  a  detailed  history 
j  of  the  twenty-six  projects  for  uniting  the 
Dublin  railways  which  have  at  various  times 
been  brought  forward. 

The  improvements  at  Green  ore,  in  the 
River  Liffey,  the  Spencer  Dock,  and  the  new 


THE  ROYAL 
HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  took 
place  at  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  the  2l3t 
ult. 

Peter  Burtchaell,  Esq.,  County  Surveyor, 
Kilkenny,  in  the  chair. 
Thirteen  new  members  were  elected. 
The  Rev.  James  Graves  (hon.  sec.)  read 
the  report  of  committee  for  past  year,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

"  Aiiotlier  year— the  twpiily-fiflli  since  the 
founilalion  of  liie  KilUeiiuy  A icliaeDlonioal  Society 
ill  lti49-liiis  piiFscd  away,  and  your  committee 
comes  oiiee  more  to  rc\  iew  the  position  of  the 
assoclalioii  and  count  its  tiaiiis  and  losses. 

"  Si.\  Fi'llows  and  tlilrly-one  members  were 
elected  in  1873.  The  iiumliei-  now  on  the  Roll, 
allowance  lieini;  made  for  deaths,  withdrawals,  and 
names  removed  for  non-payment  of  sul)Scriptions, 
anionuts  to  C78. 

"Two  of  the  Fonnilin<;  Fellows,  viz.,  Sir  John 
Power,  Bart.,  Killaiie,  and  Peter  Stianije,  Esq  , 
Aylwardsiown,  have  heen  removed  hy  deatli,  and 
the  Assocuition  has  also  deep  cause  to  lament  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  elected  Fellows— John  A.  Purefoy 
Oolles,  M.D  ,  V.n  c  6.1. ,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  who 
died  at  Dinapore,  Felirnary  8th,  1873.    Your  com- 
mittee have  no  tall  to  speak  of  the  loss  his  profes- 
sion has  incurred  hy  the  premature  deatli  of  Dr. 
Colles,  hnt  tl,e\  feel  that  the  cause  of  archseology 
in  Ireland  lia^  s'nU'ei  ed  a  severe  blow  hy  the  removal 
in  the  prime  of  life,  of  such  an  earnest  student  and 
unwearied  worker  i)i  Oie  field  of  his  country's  an- 
tiquities ;  whilst  this  Association  has  to  lament  the 
lo>s  of  one  whose  unselfish  enthusiasm  joined  to 
qualifieations  for  the  work,  of  a  lii^h  order,  pointed 
him  out  us  likely  to  prove  a  means  of  working  its 
organisation,  anil  keepin;.(  alive  its  usefulness  in 
fuUire  years.     Your  committee  has  also  to  deplore 
the  loss  hy  death  of  one  of  their  body,  James  S. 
Blake,  Ksq.,J.P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  whose  name 
has  often  been  mentioned  in  former  reports  as  an 
active  and  efficient  worker  in  the  cause  of  arch- 
Eeolofty.    To  Mr.  Hlake  it  is  mainly  due  that  the 
works  of  repair  and  conservation  at  Jerpoint  Abbey 
were  so  efficiently  carried  out.    Residing:  near  that 
venerable  structure,   his  influence  as   a  resident 
gentleman  and  a  magistrate  was  constantly  exerted 
for  its  care  and  preservation  ;  and  your  committee 
think  it  desirable  that  his  pluee  in  that  body  should 
be  supplied  if  possible  by  the  election  on  the  com- 
mittee of  a  resident  in  the  locality.     Of  several 
other  members  who  have  passed  away  dunncr  the 
vear  your  committee  have  to  record  with  regret  the 
death  of  an  old  and  warm  supporter  of  the  Asso- 
ciation—the Ri^lit  Hon.  Chief  Baron  Pi^ot. 

"The  Report  for  last  year  mentioned  that  an 
appeal  had  been  made  to  the  public  of  the  County 
and  City  of  Kilkenny  to  join  with  this  Association 
in  formins  a  Museum"  and  Library  in  Kilkenny.  It 
was  co.ifideiitly  hoped  that  many,  if  not  all,  of 
those  applied  to,  would  be  found  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient public  sDirit  to  respond  to  this  appeal.  It  is 
a  source  of  regret  that  no  such  {jeneral  response 
was  accorded— only  three  or  four  replies  being  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  hundreds  of  circulars  issued. 
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Tlie  Museum  and  Lihrai-y  of  the  Association  will 
(till  be  open  to  tlie  FellowH  aiid  Wciiihers,  hut  it  is 
to  be  leicretted  that  no  aiii  was  ylveii  to  throw 
them  open  to  (he  pcihlic,  and  thus  establish  an 
Institution,  wliieli  would  redound  to  the  credit  of 
tlie  locaMiy. 

"  The  valuable  work  wbieli  Miss  Stokes  is  editins; 
for  the  association,  has  reached  I  lie  conclusion  (d'ils 
first  volume,  which,  willi  tille-jiiiife  and  index,  has 
been  issued  to  the  Fellows,  and  those  iiieiiibers  who 
sabsoribed  s|)eclaliy  tor  it  during  tlie  years  1870, 
1871,  and  1872.  This  portion  of  Cliri'-tian  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Irish  Lanauasje' comprises  8G  pages  of 
letterpress  and  74  plates,  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  students  of  the  Irish  Lantfuaye  and  of 
Irish  Art,  not  only  in  this  country  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

"  A  Ion<;-due  number  of  the  Association's 
'Journal'  (that  for  October,  1809)  has  been  com- 
pleted and  delivered  to  members  within  the  past 
year.  Its  bulk,  nearly  approacliiua;  that  of  an 
ordinary  yearly  part  of  that  publication,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  atone  for  the  delay  in  its  appearance ;  and 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  coiisistin<;  of  stale  papers 
and  intricate  pedigrees,  will  explain  the  reasons 
which  deferred  its  issue.  It  is  by  the  liheralily  of 
A.  Fitz-jihbon,  M.C.E.,  one  of  our  Fellows,  that  "this 
contribution  to  the  H Istory  of  the  tjreat  Desmond 
Geraldines  has  been  presented  to  the  association 
the  entire  cost  of  its  (laper,  prinliu:.',  and  illustra- 
tions have  been  delrayed  by  him;  and  wlien  to 
this  is  added  the  expense  of  triinseriijts  made 
specially  for  the  work,  tlie  sum  cannot  be  placed 
much  short  of  £200.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gort 
lias  also  contribiiled  towards  the  special  expense  of 
re-printina:  tlie  pedigree  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond. 
Tlie  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  due  to  tlie 
Most  Hon.  the  .'Harqnis  of  Kildare  for  the  presenta- 
tion ofa  photographic  print  of  the  '  Fair  Geraldine,' 
in  the  October  No.  of  the  Journal  for  1873;  and 
Sir  VV.  R.  Wilde  has  also  kindly  presented  half  the 
expense  of  the  woodcuts,  illostrative  of  his  ineiBoir 
of  Gabriel  Beranger  in  the  July  No." 

(To  be  continued.) 


most  ecomomie  terms,  the  working  e.^penses 
being  only  1}  per  cent,  on  the  capitiil.  From 
what  transpired  at  tlie  meeting,  it  strikes  us 
that  a  little  more  economy  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Civil  Service  Building  Society  would 
he  desii'uble,  in  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders. Also,  if  the  society  is  as  prosperous 
as  what  has  been  stated,  more  facilities 
should  be  given  to  the  working  classes  to 
participate  in  them,  as  the  society  was 
originally  intended  to  benefit  these  classes. 


OUR  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Irish 
Civil  Service  Building  Society,  in  the  report 
which  was  presented,  the  directors  stated 
that  out  of  the  additional  profits  amounting 
to  .£1,827  9s.  Gd.,  a  bonus  of  1^  per  cent,  had 
been  declared  and  paid,  making,  with  the 
ordinary  interest,  of  2^,  a  total  of  4  per  cent., 
free  of  income  tax,  for  the  half  year.  The 
payment  of  the  bonus  has  absorbed  ^1,760 
16s.  4d.,  and  they  recommended  the  balance 
of  .£66  13s.  2d.  to  be  added  to  the  reserve 
fund,  which  will  then  stand  at  i'1,096  lis.  lid. 
The  directors  propose,  in  future,  to  pay  an 
ad  interim  bonus  in  June,  and  such  further 
balance  in  December  as  the  profits  earned 
during  the  year  will  permit,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  division  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
In  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  share- 
holders the  directors  submitted  a  new  rule 
to  the  eftect  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
directors  should  be  MOO  for  the  past  and  each 
subsequent  half  year,  to  be  distributed,  as 
themselves  see  fit. 

The  proposal  to  fix  the  remuneration  of 
the  directors  at  i'300  was  objected  to.  There 
was  also  an  objection  made  to  the  sum  of 
£19  paid  as  trustees'  fees,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  .£275  should  be  allowed  to  the 
directors  for  the  past  half-year,  and  £25  to 
the  acting  trustee.  A  discussion  ensued 
and  the  acting  trustee  (Mr.  Hardin^re)  de- 
fended himself  from  an  accusition  of  havin'^ 
obtained  the  lion's  share  of  the  directors" 
fees.  He  said  there  was  no  director  had 
done  so  much  for  the  society  as  he  had,  and 
was  he  to  be  called  in  from  the  country  37 
times  in  the  year  as  trustee,  and  receive  no 
compensation  ?  In  consequence  of  what  had 
been  said  he  must  resign  the  office  of  trustee 
The  directors  had  distributed  the  iGOOamon./ 
themselves,  and  left  the  trustees  out  of  the 
distribution. 

A  division  was  then  taken  on  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  a  sum  fixed  as  the 
remuneration  of  the  directors,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
majority.  •' 

r,  ^io^n}^''''.  resolved  that  the  sum  should 
be  ^300  for  the  half-year. 

It  appeared  from  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man that  the  society  was  conducted  on  the 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Coleraine 
Building  Society  the  report  which  was  read 
suggested  the  extension  of  the  co-operative 
sj^stem  to  such  schemes  as  the  introduction 
of  arts  and  manufactures  as  were  calculated 
to  increase  the  prosperity  of  Coleraine.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  at  the  last  audit  the 
net  profit  divided  amongst  the  shareholders 
was  £373  7s.  5d.  against  £267  7s.  9d.,  or 
£249  7s.  4d.  in  1871,  producing,  in  addition 
to  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.— makin"  6  per 
cent,  in  all.  The  society,  Mr.  Steedmen 
said,  might  very  fairly  claim  credit  for  havin<y 
induced  gentlemen  to  build  outside  of  the 
society,  to  improve  the  architecture  of  the 
town  and  suburbs;  whilst  many  of  the  new 
houses,  so  very  well  known  to  all  present  as 
to  make  reference  to  them  unnecessary,  had 
all  been  built,  with  successive  improvements, 
since  the  Institution  was  established. 

Sir  H.  Hervey  Bruce,  the  president  of  the 
society,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  adverted 
to  the  importance  of  having  gardens  attached 
to  the  labourers'  dwellings,  as  having  a  civi- 
lising tendency.  He  also  said  that  since 
last  annual  meeting  he  had  it  in  his  power,  as 
the  owner  of  the  Clothworkers'  estate,  to  give 
land  for  building  purposes  nearer  the  to^wn. 
If  they  could  agree  upon  terms,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  happiest  ideas,  and  one  of  which 
he  would  be  proud,  if  he  had  in  any  way 
helped  them,  or  the  members  of  the  societj', 
in  aiding  in  the  prosperity  of  the  community, 
and  the  well-being  of  those  amongst  whom 
he  resided  by  giving  leases  in  perpetuity. 

It  was  stated  by  a  speaker  at  the  meeting 
that,  in  a  work  lately  under  contemplation 
with  reference  to  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
the  commissioners  found  that  they  required 
£300  for  its  execution.  The  matter  was  laid 
before  Sir  H.  Hervey  Bruce,  and  he  at  once 
hJed  a  cheque  for  the  amount. 

So  long  as  the  chief  object  of  the  Coleraine 
Building  and  Investment  Society  is  to  help 
the  sober,  industrious,  and  frugal  man  to 
provide  himself  the  comforts  of  a  cheerful, 
substantial,  and,  let  us  add,  a  healthy  dwell- 
ing, rent  free,  so  long  will  such  an  object 
have  our  hearthy  concurrence. 

Many  of  our  building  societies  are  little 
better  than  failures,  and  their  prosperity  for 
a  short  period  is  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the 
future  prospects.  Abuses  are  let  creep  into 
their  management  by  the  speculations  of 
their  directors,  and  the  shareholders  are  not 
the  only  parties  who  are  doomed  to  suffer. 
Building  and  Benefit  Societies,  well  con- 
ducted, are  capable  of  eff"ecting  a  great  amount 
of  Kood. 


THE  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 

The  Forty-fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts  will  be 
opened  to-morrow  by  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.    The  number  of  paintings 
is  smaller  than  in  previous  years  ;  those  ex- 
hibited, however,  are,  in  point  of  merit,  above 
the  average.     The  leading  feature  is  the 
great  picture  lent  by  the  Queen  of  the  mar- 
riage of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  W. 
P.  Frith,  R.A.,  in  which  some  hundreds  of 
figures  are  introduced,  the  whole  forming  a 
magnificent  historical  picture.     Our  own 
academicians   are   well  represented  ;  the 
President,  Mr.  T.  A.  Jones,  exhibiting  several 
portraits,  amongst  others  striking  likenesses 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Drew  and  Right  Hon. 
Maziere  Brady,  together  with  several  lesser 
notabihties.      Messrs.   Marquis,  Watkins, 
Bridgford,  Beechey,  Duffy,  and  others  con- 
tribute pictures  with  their  respective  cha-  ' 


racteristics.    The  short  interval  between  tho 
"private  view"  and  the  time  of  our  going  to 
press  prevents  us  from  doing  more  now  than 
giving  a  brief  notice  of  tho  architectural 
drawings,  many  of  which  were  on  view  at  tho 
recent  vnnvcrHnzionc  of  the  R.I.A  I  (283) 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  R.  C.  Cathedral' 
Queenstown,  by  Mr.  G.   C.   Ashlin.  Tho 
style  IS  Early  French  ;  the  plan  very  simple 
for  a  cathedra],  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles 
with  transepts  and  apse,  and  large  west  tower 
at  end  of  aisle.    The  nave  walls  have  fiyino- 
buttresses,  and  the  transept  and  nave  gables 
are  perforated  with  large  wheel  windows. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  R.H.A.,  exhibits  two  water- 
colour  sketches  in  Bayeux  (238  and  268),  ono 
with  some  quaint  timber  houses  in  foreground. 
(287)  a  pencil  sketch  by  the  same  arclntect  of 
a  new  Methodist  church,  Belfast,  shews  a 
large  church.  Decorated  Gothic  in  style,  with 
i  a  tower  which  seems  to  us  rather  large  for 
the  church,  which  is  dwarfed  by  comparison. 
The  treatntent  of  the  details  and  grouping 
shew  that  Mr.  Lynn  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  this  design.     We  have  no 
doubt    that     the    building   will    be  still 
more   satisfactory  when   executed  than  it 
shews  in  the  outline  pencil  drawing.    Mr.  ' 
John  Lanyon  exhibits  (284)  a  view  of  Stewart  ■ 
Institution,  Palmcrstown,  County  Dublin— a 
drawing  far  inferior  in  merit  to  the  two 
beautiful  pen-and-ink  views  of  Donegal  Castle 
exhibited  by  him  at  the  recent  conversazione. 
The  water-colour  sketches  (266  and.  275)  of 
street  in  Dinan,  Brittany,  and  Church  of  S. 
Jacques,  Caen  (267),  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane, 
R.H.A.,  are  just  what  water-colour  views 
should  be,  treated  with  breadth  and  bril- 
liancy ;  they  form  part  of  the  large  collection 
of  beautiful  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Deane  on 
a  recent  tour.    Mr.  J.  C.  Antisell  exhibits  a 
number  of  sketches,  amongst  others  (292) 
view  of  Adare  Abbey,  County  Limerick,  and 
Mitchelstown  Castle,  Co.  Cork  (285).  The 
exterior  and  interior  views  of  design  sub- 
mitted in  recent  competition  for  Emanuel 
Church,  West  Dulwich  (278),  by  Mr.  William 
Stirling,  are  two  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  a 
brick  church  with  stone   dressings.  The 
tower  at  one  side  of  apsidal  side  chancel  is 
well  proportioned,  and  is  capped  with  a  low 
pyramidal  spire.    The  Celtic  Cross  (282)  is 
a  characteristic  pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  of  a  subject  which 
he  has  made  his  special  study  ;  it  is  well 
proportioned,  and  the  general  eff'ect  is  satis- 
factory. The  same  architect  exhibits  a  resto- 
ration of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Carrickfergus 
(288).    Mr.  S.  P.  Close  sends  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  of  M'Garel  Almshouses,  Lame  ;  the 
tower  is  rather  ornate  for  the  simple  treat- 
ment of  the  adjoining  houses.   (286)  Carrick- 
fergus Castle  is  a  pencil  sketch  by  the  same 
artist.   Mr.  J.  R.  Carroll  sends  (289  and  297) 
Classebawn,  Co.  Sligo,  a  marine  residence  in 
the  castellated  style,  with  angle  turrets  and 
battlements,  and  Alinton   Church,  County 
Limerick.     Mr.  J.  J.  O'Callaghan  exhibits 
(291)  a  design  for  New  Town  Hall,  Win- 
chester (of  which  a  vieAV  appeared  in  our 
volume  for  1872).    (291)  south  west  view  of 
Clifden  Church  is  by  the  same  artist.  Messrs. 
M'Curdy  and  Mitchell  send  a  view  of  Grand 
Staircase,  Cloyne  Castle,  Co.  Westmeath. 
which  shows  a  great  deal  of  originality ;  it  is 
in  the  Italian  style.  (290)  Design  for  new  R.  C. 
Church,  Aughrim-street,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler, 
in  course  of  erection. 


NEW  WESLEYAN  CHURCH, 
RATHGAR. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  church  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  body  was  laid  on  Thurs- 
day last,  at  Brighton-road,  Rathgar.  It  will 
be  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  comprise 
a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  handsome  tower 
fronting  the  road.  The  roof  will  be  open- 
timbered,  and,  as  also  the  benches  and  fit- 
tings, will  be  of  pine,  stained  and  varnished. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Holbrook, 
C.E.,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Beckett  are  the 
contractors. 
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TO  COKllESPONDENTS. 

B.U.A — Doctor?,  you  see,  still  diflfer,  and  so  do  lawyers  within 
the  court!.  It  i«  a  human  weukue>s,  too,  with  some  arclii- 
tects  to  be  serere  ci  ities  of  the  works  of  tlieir  iirofessioniil 
lirttliren.    '•  TuUe  ii  note,  aiul  point  tl:e  luor.il." 

Sanitas.— The  Dublin  Sunitary  As!,0(.i,iti"n  li.ive  reported  the 
matter  to  the  I'ublic  Heallh  Comioittce.  'I'ljis  year  we 
shall  see  what  ths  latter  body  will  do  It  is  doinu  a  some- 
thing, and  is  a  previous  Ioiik  time  en^'ased  in  doing  it. 

The  CoKpoRATioN  Balance-Sheet.— We  have  not  seen  the 
Jieport  for  tlie  year  ending  August,  1875.  It  is  pioliablv  in 
the  printer's  hands,  wlio,  no  doubt,  Inis  '■  his  hands  full ''  in 
correcting  the  errors  and  niakiiig  botli  ends  square. 

An  AncHrrECT  iLo»don).— We  hud  seen  the  quotation  pre- 
viously. As  humble  as  we  are,  we  can  afford  to  spare  a 
little  originality  to  help  the  mediocrity  of  our  bi  cthren. 
There  are  some  people  in  tliis  world  who  will  never  acknow- 
ledge anything,  and,  though  too  proud  to  asli.  are  not 
ashamed  to  steal,  particularly  when  they  think  nobody  is 
•watching  theiQ. 

Irish  ISt-iLDiK&  Stone.— Tlie  fronts  of  several  of  the  old  public 
buildings  of  the  last  century  in  Dublin  arc  of  mountain 
granite,  from  Dalkey  and  oi;»  or  more  districts  in  Wicklow 
or  borders.  In  the  articles  of  a  co-laliinirer  which  have 
teen  appearing  in  recent  issues  of  this  journal,  the  chief 
localities  of  the  building  stones  of  tins  country  are  stated. 
To  these  articles  we  would  refer  acorrespomlent  and  others, 
and  also  to  the  pievious  articles  on  '•  Building  and  Orna- 
mental Stones,"  in  review  of  Professor  Hull's  wovk  upon  the 
subject,  in  last  year's  volume. 

A  Ratepayer.— In  ne.\t  issue  we  will  gratify  you  with  a  few 
extracts  anent  the  nice  ^alJries  paid  lo  as-,i-^tants'  assistant, 
and  other  piineipul  depuiies'  and  sub-assistauts'  assistants! 
Pracious  lot,  eh  ? 

Several  communications  unavoidably  held  over. 


Breakfast.— Epps's  Cocoa — Giiateful  and  CoiiFOTtTiNo. 
— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
Application  of  the  flue  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  bieakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
fl.ivoured  bever.ige  which  may  save  us  manv  heavy  doctors' 
bills."— firiJ  Serfice  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  miU.  Each  packet  is  lal)elled—"  James  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London." 

Mandf-vcture  of  Cocoa— '-We will  now  give  an  account 
•f  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  iind  Co.,  manu- 
ftcturers  of  dietetie  articles,  at  their  works  In  the  Euston-road 
SLondon." — Cassell's  Household  Guide.  ' 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  corresjjond-ents,  ice  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 


TO   THE  NOBILITY,   GKNTRY,  AND 

J-  ARCHITECTS  OF  IllELAND. 

My  Lords  akd  Gentlemen, 

Now  that  the  works  for  which  I  have  contracted  with  yon 
are  nearly  completed,  and,  I  trust,  to  vonr  satisfaction,  permit 
me  to  return  you  my  very  .sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  patrcjn- 
age  which,  for  years  past,  I  have  received  ,it  your  bauds;  and 
to  add  that  I  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  accept  ot  vou 
further  favours,  and  hope,  by  diligence  and  application^  to 
give  satisfaction  generally  in  all  my  engagenn  nts. 

The  works  at  which  1  am  at  present  engaged  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  E.xterior  of  Currnghmore  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marqnis  of  Wati'rfoi'd.  for  past  two  years. 

The  E.xterior  and  Interior  of  Loftus  Hall,  County  of  We.-c- 
ford,  the  residence  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Ely,  lor 
past  two  years. 

Kyleniore  Castle,  County  of  Galway,  residence  of  Mitchell 
Henry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  past  five  years. 

Asbford  House,  Cong,  County  Mayo,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness,  Bart.,  ,M.P. 
The  new  Munster  Bank,  Dame-street,  Dublin. 
John  George  Adair's,  Esq.,  resilience,  liathdair,  Queen's 
County,  togeiher  with  some^minor  works,  which  are  also 
drawing  to  completion. 

In  c-mclusion,  I  woidd  beg  to  add  that  I  am  now  prcp.ired 
to  undertake  any  Contracts  which  1  may  be  favoured  with 
JAMES  HOGAN  AND  SONS, 
Plain  and  Ornamental  Stucco  Pla.'rterers, 
Cement  Workers  and  .Modellers, 
Ids  GREAT  BliUNSWICK-STi;EET, 
DUBLIN. 

N.B.— First-class  Workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  tlie  country. 
CHIMNEY  AND  PIER  GLASSES. 

AN  extensive  stock  in  all  the  new  designSj 
with  finest  French  and  British  Plates. 

BROOKS,  'I  ilOMAS  AND  Co  , 
LOOKING-GLASS  MANUFACTURERS 
SACKVII.LE-PLACE,  DUBLIN. 

JAMES  HOGAN  &  SONS, 
Master  Plasterers,  Cement  Workers  ^-c, 
168,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

C^ORCE  TYRRELL, 

BUlLDl-.n, 

XJr,iirtaka  all  manntr  of  Building  Work  in  Toitn  or  Country 

TKISH   VAL  TitAVERS  PAVING 

i-  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

This  Company  can  now  undii  take  the  laving  of  Pathways 
Brewery  Floors,  Granarii  s,  I'iatlcirai.s,  ,',tabll;  .  ilai-.icii  Walks' 

with  tlieir  natural  r^  ek  A,s),h.dte.    W;it"r  ea  t  percolate 

this  pavement;  being  gu.n  aiiteed  to  last  for  years,  it  is  the 
cheapest  parenKnt  in  existence. 

■  Application  to  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  39DAME- 
STKEET,  hUBLIN. 

Mines— Travel s,  Nenfchatel,  Swifrerland.  Werkj— 71.  72 
MK  JOHN  KOGERSOiWa  QUAY,  DUBLIN, 


HOYTE  AND  SON, 

17  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

THE  Sub.scriber,  having  purchased  tlie  old- 

i  established  business  of  Misstj.  llnvte  and  Son  with 
Goodwill,  Bonk-debt.s,  .nndlnteu  st  in  the  I'l  einises,  begs  to 
'  form  the  Customers  of  the  Estabiishnieni  tliat  auijile  capital 
haviiiff  heeu  brought  into  the  concern,  all  iis  ili  pai  tnipiits  in 

the  various  classes  of  DRUGS,  Cll  IC  .M  IC  A  I  ..^  d  .\li;i)IC  \L 

PI;K1'A1;ATU).\S  aie  being  carerully  revi.sed  and  r.  iu'Wcd. 

Toilet  and  Housebolil  l;e.iiiisiir.s  siiiiable  to  the  high-class 
connexion  attached  tn  ilic  1.  .(.iliiisliment;  London  Portland 
and  lioman  Cements,  I'lastrr  (if  Palis,  Paints,  Varnishes, 
Colours  of  genuine  quality,  bui-iiing  and  other  (ills,  <\  c.,  &e. 

Under  efficient  iiiaiiagement  and  ample  resources,  the 
Proprietor  teels  confident  of  maiiuaining  the  high  character 
of  the  house,  and  respectfully  solicits  a  continuance  of  the 
patronage  so  long  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  bu.siiicss  will  be  carriuU  on  as  heretofore,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  Hovtc  and  Son. 

ORLANDO  BEATER,  Proprietor. 

January,  1S74 

P  s.— The  prices  of  the  various  goods  will  be  carefully  re- 
vised, and  reduced  where  necessary. 

MINTON,  HOLLINS,  &  CO., 

Patent  tile  works, 

.stoi<i.;-l"1'on-ti;ks-t, 
ESTABLISHED  bv  the  late  II El'.lilCiri'  .MINTON,  and  his 
Nephew  JSICHAEL   DAlNTltV  HOLLINS,  now  s(de  pro- 
prietor; and  no  change  has  ever  occurred  in  conducting  th« 
business  of  this  Fstablislinient 

THE  01ilGIN.\L  PAH  XTS  for  the  Manufacture  of  En- 
caustic, Plain,  ami  i  ilir  i  1  ilea,  belonged  exclusively  to,  and 
were  carried  out  bv  tins  In  in. 

KXIIlHITiON  AWARDS. 
I,oodon,18.")L— Council  Medal.       |  Paris,  1S67.— Gold  Medal 
Paris,  laoa.— Gold  Medal.  .M.nci.iv,  IS72— Gold  MeJal. 

Loudon,  1862.— First  Class  MeJjl  )  Vienna,  1873— Medal  for  Prof  Mit 

Designs  fuiaiisbed  tree  on  ajqilieatioii,  suitable  tor 
Pavenients, 

Wall  Linings  and  Flower-boxca, 
Fii  epl.H  cs  Hcarth.s,  &c. 
All  Tiles  bearing  the  impression  of  "MI.VTON  &  CO.,"  oi 
"JIINTON  HOLLINS,  &  CO."  are  alone  made  by  this  Firm ; 
and  tliey  have  no  connection  with  the  House  lately  opened  a/t 
VValbrook.  London. 

LONDON  HOUSE:  MANCHESTER: 
MINTON  &  CO., 

60  Conduit  street,  110  King-street. 

Itegent-street,  W. 


ORPJAIVIEMTAL  T!LES 

Of  the  very  finest  Designs,  Materials,  and  Workmanship,  fo 
ENCAUSTIC  and  TESSELATED  PAVEMENTS, 
MURAL  DECORATIONS,  HEARTHS,  &c. 

Ef:TABLISHI!D  1S68. 

ROBERT  MINTON  TAYLOR, 

FENTON. 
Near  STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

Exhibition  Awards 
Dublin.— First  Chrss  Medal. 
1873.  'Vienna— .Medal  for  .Merit. 
Ptilerns,  Prices,  and  Terms  on  application. 
London  Depot— 'lOK  Great  Portland-street,  O.tford-street.  W 

Diibliii  Agcnls— MONSELL,  MITCHELL,  k  Co..  73  Townsenil-st, 
WILLIAM  CODwTn, 

MANUrACTUUEi;  OF 

©nraiistic  aiili  Ces'stlalrti  Ciles, 

For  PA  VEiME.\TS  and  WALLS  of 

CHURCHES,  ENTRANCE-HALLS,  &c., 

IN'  MANY 

RICH   COLOURS  AND  GREAT  VAllIETT. 


Designs  and  Estimates  on  application  It 

WILT.IAM  GODWIN. 
Lugwardine  H'oi-fo,   Willdngton,  near  Hereford. 


Q.AS  LIGHTING. 

GREAT  ECONOMY  IN  THE  COMBUSTION  OF  GAS. 

J.  EDMUNDSON  &  CO. 
Give  Notice  to  all  Consumers  of  Gas  that  an  adaptation  of 

WIGHAM'S  PATENT  LIGHT-HOUSE  GASBUliNFR 
Is  now  applicable  to  all  purjioscs  for  which  (iasliglit  is  used. 

The  same  advantages  which  have  been  found  at  the  Lielit- 
houses  in  which  this  system  of  Gaslighling  has  been  adojited, 
m  iy  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  these  ISumeis  in  Duellins- 
hdusp.s,  for  Sitiing-roiOiis.  Bed  rooms,  Pa.ssages,  &e  ,  ,Vc. ;  also 
in  Places  of  Business,  Public  Institutions,  rf-c.  These  advan- 
ta!res,  briefly  stated,  are — The  utmost  possible  amount  of 
Light,  with  the  smallest  possible  consumption  of  Gas.  Little 
heat  and  vitiation  of  the  air;  with  total  avoidance  of  smoke 
and  noise  during  the  combustion  of  the  Gas. 

Price  ()d.  each. 

One  dozen,  or  more,  will  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  City, 
without  charge  for  fixing. 

G  A  S  F  I  T  T  I  N  O  WAREHOUSE, 

■iZ  TO  SO  CAPEL-STREET. 

 J.  EDMUNDSON  &  ('O.  

posy,    M  U  U  M  A  Y.    AND    C  0., 

Wi    Engineers,  Plumbers,  Brass  Founders,  and  Ltad 
Aferdianls.  (t c. 
91,  92,   and  9.3  MIDDLE  A  l;i;E  V-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
DUNLOE-ST.,  B  \LLINASLOK 
And   DOMINICK-sriiEET,  GALWAY. 


TTNION    PLATE    GLASsS  COMPANY. 

U  'i'he  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  tliiseonipany,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market, shipped  to  ;inv  Port  in  Ireland. 

JI.  SIHTHORPE  A.Ni>  .SON,  Agents  for  Ireland 
II  ANI>  VI,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


To  the  Queen  and  Roval  Family; 
To  H.R  II.  the  Prince  ot  Wales  (isi.ecial  Apj.ointment)  ■ 
And  to  several  Indian  Potentates,  Foreign  Governments, 
and  Kailway  Cnmpanies. 
Esiablished  1749. 

J.   W.  Benson. 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKER,  GOLDS.MITH  SILVER- 
SMITII,  AND  AltTISTlC  MEI  AL  WoltKER. 

'  '^•'">-'>'.  "rm.iN,  &  PAiiis  ExiiiBiTioxi 
aiili  liy  wbicli  the  Herliv  and  all 
It  Finns  of  the  Lav  are  timed 
Ib  rsi— .-.i  ,v  on  LLIiGAfK  HILL. 
IMS  —  .'.-,  01. 1 1  i;o.\I)  STllELT, 

l:i:.\e  (juuvi-;,  hlm-on. 

rl.i  )ri;s 

'ir.ill  ki. 


'Prv/.v.  Mi.:i>.!,listoi'  iiik  L 
JIaker  of  the  I  'ln  ci 
olher  Races  and 
MaNUF.VCTOUY  AXIi  (■ 

WtST  E.\n  FlsiM.i, 
AND  99  W  l,s 

WATCIIl' s 

e/aJIkiiHl.t.  from  >  to  200  gns 
Lever,  Vertical, 
lloi  iz.altal,  I  uiplex, 
(Mirononieter,  Chronograph, 
Keyless,  Centre  Seconds, 

Reiieaters,  Indian,  &c   , 

Lxoi.Lsii  Omicn.i:  Clocks,  desi_  ikiI  b\-  laigl 
maiiul.ictured  by  J   \V.  Bkn-.sun.  far  e.\cei'd"i 


/.^./n<//(2<ol000  gns. 
n.n.  r!,,  'I  mact, 
<  ':n  I  lage,  CIdnie, 
l>iinng  ;iiid  Drawing-roora, 
Hall,  Miii|), 
l.ibrai'v,  ISiaeket,  5sc. 

tists,  and 
luly  thosK 


manulaetured  abroad.  They  can  only  be  obtained  at  this 
Establishment. 

Fine  Aut  Broxzks  and  CimiKEY  Orxamexts,  of  tlie  newest 
designs,  from  Continental  ateliers  of  the  highest  reputation  at 
moderate  prices 

AuisTic  Gold  Ji!WEi.LEity,  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite 
designs,  with  Monograms,  Crests  and  Devices,  iLuamelled  in 
Colnnrs,  alter  Designs  by  the  inosl  acconiplisla  d  wiisls  in 
the  Precious  .M.  tals.  Bi  o.-elies,  l.ra.  elcts  Xreklaecs  l.nck'els 
llni^s,  and  ;di  kiinls  of  l.n.uH.'rie.  as  snp|il.rd  to  Mcnibeisof 
the  Court  ami  (,lher  ilistingnisheil  rei  snn,i:;es. 

Pl!ESKN'l\!a<:i  I 

Racing  Cu) 


.,  -  .  .  and  . 
.Mr.  l!i..NsciN  bir  the 
Bodies,  to  enclose  0 
City  to  the  Prim  e  n 
Silver  and  Eli  ei 
of  the  most  diir.dilr 
secure  sound  m.itc 
resist  daily  ^ve.t|■  ai 
cheap  at  anv  price. 

Walelies  and  CI' 
.Silver,  ,lewel!erv 


I'.  — 'Irstlnninials  nf  different  sorts, 
e.h'd  anil  (iilier  l;n\cs.  as  provided  by 
I'oiatioii  nf  I.ondnn  and  other  Public 
nients  cnnveving  the  Freedom  of  the 
all's,  I  Ink'-  (if  Filitiburgh,  \c.  Stc. 
I'l.A  I  F.  in  the  most  I'ecent  lasliioiis,  and 
vc.  In  f.iectl  n-l'bite  it  is  iiecessai  y  to 
-  anil  ,1  snt'nci.nt  coaling  of  silver  to 
rai  satisl.a-t.a  ily.    No  other  is  really 

ivnrtll  baying. 

reiiaired  by  skilled  workmen.  Old 
Watches,  &c..  Exchanged.  Werehanbs, 


Sliipper.s.  and  Clubs  snpplieil 

Illustrated  Pampbleis,  with  full  descriptions  of  all  kinds  of 
Watches,  Tiineiiieces,  Jewellery,  and   Electro-Plate,  with 
prices  anne.seil,  sent  free  bv  post  u|ion  ajiplication  to  J.  W 
BEN.SO.\,  at  cither  of  the  above  aildres«es. 

Walehes,  Clocks,  Jewellery,  and  Plate  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 


IfOULE'.S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSKTS. 

ill    NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USFD  ANY  WHFIIF 
BESTNIGIM  r()M.Moli|.:s,  oiiEAT  Boon  TO  CO  ff  .\(;K1!S 

VALUAllLK  .M.\.\i:i;|.;  S.»VEI).    NO  FlIOZEN  PIPES 
Ft.VEhS  .\\  OIDIU).    NO  F.XPFNSIVE  ItEPAlRS. 

This  Invention  clTectually  leinedies  evils  arising  from 
common  cesspool  privies  and  water-closets,  and  ]ii  events  the 
ift'ensivesim  ll  cmsequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commodb 
In  bcih  , Minis,  hiis|,ital  wards,  rf-e. 

It  is  IniindrO  (Ml  the  well-known  pnwerof  Earth  asa  Deodo- 
rizing .\geiil;  a  given  (|iLiiitity  of  Iny  Farlb  destroying  all 
smell,  and  entirely  i»-eventing  no.xions  vaia.ni  s  .ind  other  dis- 
cnmtorts.  The  practical  aii]ilicatmn  ot  tins  pnwer  has  been 
suceesslnlly  cai  ried  out  by  the  jn  esmt  Invention. 

Ajiait  linin  Us  Slip. Tinrlty  over  the  W  ater  .System  in  de- 
stroying all  snirll,  Ihr  I, .nth  system  is  ninie  economical,  bnth 
in  its  lir.-t  cost  ami  its  alter-wia  king,  there  being  mi  e.xpensixs 
cistern  or  piiies,  no  danger  tiiiin  iro-t,  ami  the  product  being 
a  manure  ol  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  supply  of 
the  Earlh  and  its  removal  are  attended  with  no  more  incon- 
venience than  thi'  siiiijilv  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  for 
ordinary  fin  s  ni  a  ii\\  '  Inng-lionse 

This  App.ir  iti.s  e.iii  be  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  ami  full  iidornialion  mav  be  obtained  at  th* 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPl'Ei:  A iiBEY-STltEET. 
( NearCapel-street.) 

Moderate  Rates— Undoubted  Security- 
Prompt  Settlements. 

T  i\I  P  E  R  I  A  L  F  1  R  E  AND  LIFE 

i    OFFICES,  40  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

PAUL  ASKIN,  Affent. 

AG  EXT  al.-.o  to  tlie 
NORWICH  AND  LON'];()N  ACCIDENT 
AND  PEA  I  E  GLASS  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  ,tc. 


A  S  P  II  A  L  T  ED    ROOFI N  G  FELT 

xl  IMPP.OVED  ROOFING  CLOTH. 

FENCING  W  IPE,  STAPLE.S,  and  STItAINING  BOLTS 
GALVANIZED  RABliir  NETTING. 
RABBIT  TRAPS. 
CAST  STEEL  HAY  and  DUNG  FORKS 
■  SHEEP  SHE.MI.S. 
SPADES,  HOES,  RAKES,  (JAKDEV  SHEAR.S. 
WEIGHING  .MAClllNIN,  P.ICAMS  ami  SCALE. 
STEEL  COGS,   TO  PlIEVhNT   HOUSES  FALLINQ 
IN  FKwsr. 
ele,,  etc,  etc 
IMPROVED  BLOCK  TIN  MILK  PANS. 

WILLIAM  H  PIKE, 

InONMONGEI!, 

25    &    26  PILL-LANE, 

Rear  of  the  Four  Courts. 
-4gent  for  "  Weston's"  Drffercntijil  Pulleyi. 


ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL  DOL.AN,  an  experiencetl  work- 
man, I,")  years  at  Mixtox  and  Co.'s.  London,  supplies 
sod  fi.xes  MiNToN's  Tiles,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  at  'Trade 
Prices. 

Address,  55,  LOWER  MOUNT  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Desi.gns  and  Estimates  on  application. 

il^NCAUSTIO,  Geometrical,  and  Enamelled 
^  Tiles  for  Churches,  Public  Buildings.  Vestibules,  Porches, 
&c  ;  also  every  desciiplion  ot  .Majolica  ami  lilazcd  files  in 
various  colouis  for  Ecclesi.istic.d  Dccoratinns,  Hearths  and 
Fire-Pl,ices,  Flower  Boxes,  Dairy  and  Lavatory  Wull«,  &t. 
Competent  workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Do- 
tijjns  and  patterns  supplied  tree  of  charge  on  appliention. 
BROOKS,  THOMAS  &  Co.,  Sackville-place.Dublla. 
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Honours  for  Public  Service. 

'RDERS  of 
merit,  in  one 
form  or  an- 
other, have 
existed  from 
the  earliest 
period  of 
constituted 
society,  and 
there  is  no 
reason  for 

  believing 

that  they  will  ever  cease  to  exist.  There  are 
few,  indeed,  in  the  world,  who  have  laboured 
earnestly  and  long  for  the  public  good  who 
are  not  susceptible  of  a  feeling  of  honest  am 
bition,  and  a  desire  not  to  be  wholly  forgotten 
by  their  countrymen.  The  self-consciousness 
of  meaning  well  and  doing  well  brings  with 
it  a  certain  satisfaction  and  contentment ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  society  to  re 
cognise  worth  and  reward  it,  if  it  has  contri- 
buted to  its  well-being.    The  desire  of  all 
earnest  workers  is  to  achieve  success,  for 
success  in  all  ages  commanded  a  certain  fame, 
and  fame  generally  secured  honour.  Great 
and  good  men  there  have  been,  no  doubt,  in 
the  world's  history  who  have  worked  unrecog- 
nised, and  who  have  died  unappreciated  and 
unrequited.    Many  have  drooped  and  died  in 
harness  for  lack  of  pecuniary  assistance,  after 
wasting  their  own  fortunes.   But,  apart  from 
pecuniary  considerations,  there  have  been, 
and  are  now,  numerous  individuals  who  de- 
serve well  of  their  country  by  their  labours, 
and  whose  valuable  and  life-long  services 
have  been  devoted  irrespective  of  religious 
sects  or  political  parties.    Every  political 
epoch  or  Parliamentary, Session  witnesses  the 
elevation  of  political  partizans  or  prof  essional 
supporters  by  the  bestowal  of  distinguished 
titles,  or  orders  of  merit. 

Cabinet  statesmen  often  very  justly  select 
the  really  deserving,  but  instances  are  not 
rare  where  the  titles  conferred  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  command  public  approval,  even  in 
a  party  sens*  A  few  professional  men  of 
late  years  have  been  justly  honoured  for 
their  undoubted  merit,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  others  owe  their  titles  to  circum- 
stances apart  from  their  services  to  society. 

We  have  amongst  us  a  sparse  number  of 
architects  and  engineers  who  owe  their  titles 
alone  to  professional  and  public  worth,  and 
this  is  to  be  regretted,  for  among  these 
bodies  at  present  are  some  men  whose  talents 
would  do  honour  to  any  community.  Some 
medical  men  of  late  years  have  been  very 
fortunate  both  in  their  practice  and  by  their 
titles,  which  they  hold  unenvied,  save,  per- 
haps, by  a  few  of  their  jealous  professional 
brethren.  There  are  cases  in  our  midst  of 
men  who  have  declined  titles  or  honours— the 
exact  reason  for  which  we  shall  never  fully 
know.  Some  few  men,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  have  acted  thus  ;  but  their  action  has 
been  no  protest  against  orders  of  merit 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  recognise  and 
respect  in  the  persons  of  others. 

What  is  needed  in  the  conferring  of 
honours  is  judicious  selection— the  selection 


of  men  whose  elevation  will  be  endorsed  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  public,  apart  from 
any  party  bias.  If  this  mode  of  action  be  ad- 
hered to,  a  title  will  be  appraised  at  its 
proper  worth  by  the  individual  honoured  and 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  worthy  member. 
Men  who   have  benefited  their  country  by 
their  labours  in  the  fields  of  science  and  art, 
are  men  wlio  have  strong  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation,  or  the  Government 
of  the  nation ;  and,  as  occasion  offers,  we 
would  like  to  see  men  of  this  class  more  often 
honoured,  and  not  merely  by  a  title,  but  by 
substantial  reward,  if  their  positions,  public 
and  private,  necessitate  it.    We  may  be  sure 
that  no  Government  will  ever  fail,  according  to 
the  tenure  of  its  power,  to  distinguish  between 
its  powerful  and  meritorious  supporters  and 
those  of  lesser  weight.    The  simple  M.P. 
who  enters  on  his  Parliamentary  career  this 
Session  commences,  no  doubt,  his  service 
with  a  certain  ambition.    Besides  attending 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  he  natu- 
rally looks  forward,  if  he  has  any  stamina  in 
him,  to  a  day  of  recognition— he  labours  for 
an  end  with  encouraging  or  pleasing  results. 
Human  life  would  be  a  rather  blank  exist- 
ence if  there  was  nothing  upon  earth  but 
mere   money  worth   struggling  for.  The 
humblest  artizan  and  the  most  skilful  engi- 
neer or  architect  hopes,  on  the  completion  of 
his  work,  to  obtain  an  increase  of  credit 
thereby,  apart  from  the  mere  money  compen 
sation  for  his  services. 


There  is  a  universal  feeling  throughout 
society  over  the  world  to  merit  esteem  for 
our  labour,  and  to  obtain  it  by  a  recognition 
in  one  form  or  another.    Public  benefactors 
are  therefore  entitled  to  more  than  common 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  State.  We 
therefore  put  in  a  claim,  and  it  is  a  strong 
one,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  works  of  sanitary  and  social  re- 
form.   There  are  men  in  our  midst  whose 
untiring  labours  to  elevate  the  poor  in  their 
homes  and  surroundings,  and  to  secure  for 
them  and  their  offspring  the  two  great  boons 
they  stood  most  in  need  of— education  and 
health— are  beyond  all  praise.    It  is  to  the 
labours  of  these  true  reformers  and  philan- 
thropists that  we  owe  the  existence  of  a  new 
science,  and  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
sanitary  legislation  based  upon  the  unerring 
laws  of  health.    It  is  to  the  labours  of  these 
men  that  epidemics  are  no  longer  constant 
visitants  to  the  British  Islands,  and  that  the 
mortality  is  nearly  reduced  one-half.    It  is 
to  the  labours  of  these  men  that  our  cities 
and  towns  have  a  pure  and  constant  water- 
supply,  and  that  cases  of  blood-poisoning  by 
drinking  impure  water  are  now  rare.    If  any 
class  of  men  deserved  to  be  honoured,  and 
honoured  and  esteemed   even  more  than 
what  the  circumstance  of  a  title  combined 
might  command,  they  are  the  class  of  men  we 
are  alluding  to.     These  now  untitled,  but 
not    unhonoured,    workers,  are    the  true 
saviours  of  modern  society  ;  and  as  time  ad- 
vances their  true  worth  will  be  estimated. 
The  man  who  succeeds  in  making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  has  grown 
before,  is  said  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 
How  much  more  is  he  or  they  who  have 
succeeded  by  their  labours  in  making  not 
only  two  blades  of  grass  grow,  but  more  than 
six  human  beings  to  grow,  and  live,  and 
labour  in  health,  where  only  one  laboured  in 
a  kind  of  living  death  before  ? 

Statesmen  of  Britain,  apart  from  the  war- 
ring politics  and  feuds  of  the  time,  in  looking 


ahead  for  the  breakers  that  may  lie  in  your 
way,  do  not  overlook  the  platform  of  the 
society  which  supports  you  I  Look  inward  as 
well  as  onward,  and  rest  assured  that  the 
foundation-stone  of  prosperity  and  power  is 
a    firmly-laid   and   well-established  public 
health.    The  legislation  of  the  future  must 
be  sanitary  as  well  as  political.  Practical 
political  philosophy  embraces  social  science, 
and  social  science  means  the  elevation  of  man 
and  aU  his  surroundings  in  society.  There 
is  a  clear  road  before  the  Government  of  to- 
day m  the  matter  of  sanitary  legislation. 
Thirty  years  ago— yea,  even  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since,  sanitary  matters  were  in  a 
crude  state  indeed,  but  all  now,  or  nearly  aU, 
is  reduced  to  a  system.    There  is  now  little 
room  for  doubt  and  misgiving;  the  materials 
are  to  hand,  and  the  Government  of  the 
country  need  only  to  boldly  do  their  duty. 
Let  us  remind  them,  however,  that  they  have 
long  overlooked  the  pioneers  and  labourers 
whose  footprints  may  be  traced  in  many  a 
field,  and  the  record  of  whose  toil  may  be 
found   in   many  a   well-thumbed  volume. 
Many  men  have  been  honoured  by  the  late 
Government,  and  we  dare  say  some  more 
wiU  be  honoured  by  the  present  one.  When, 
ever  dignities  may  be  again  conferred  on 
really  deserving  men,  we  hope  that  the  states- 
man who  now  wields  the  destinies  of  Great 
Britain  in  his  hands,  will  not  forget  those  pro- 
fessional  and    other    workers    who  have 
laboured  in  the  interest  of  sanitary  science 
and  the  public  health,  and  whose  claims  can 
be  ascertained  by  the  length  of  their  ser- 
vices and  the  extent  of  their  works. 


HEALTH 
AND  SANITARY  LEGISLATION.* 
Sanitary  literature,  or   the  literature  of 
public  health,  is  growing,  and  though  of  late 
years  we  have  had  many  essays  in  this  direc- 
tion, not  a  few  of  them  were  hashed-up 
matter— made  up  by  picking  the  brains  and 
the    published    works     of    real  sanitary 
labourers.  The  present  volume  is  weU-timed, 
and  is  pretty  fairly  put  before  the  public.  As 
may  be  seen,  it  is  a  joint  production,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  one  mind  to  be  thoroughly 
capable  of  grappling  with  the  different'' as- 
pects of  the  case  as  it  related  to  public  health 
per  se,  and  to  the  public  legislation  thereon. 
From  the  diversity  of  the  subject  or  subjects, 
of  course  the  present  volume,  although  com- 
prehensive, cannot  be  exhaustive,  and  from 
year  to  year  will  need  revisions  and  additions, 
as  sanitary  legislation  is,  to  a  great  extent,' 
merely  tentative.    We  have  a  multiplicity  of 
acts    sanitary,   or  bearing   upon  sanitary 
matters— some  new,  some  old,  and  all  nearly 
imperfect.    In  consequence  we  have  several 
acts  bearing  upon  one  another,  and  some 
passed  with  a  view  of  amending  former  acts. 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  in  preparing  the  present 
volume  for  publication,  availed  himself  of 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Michael,  as  far  as  it 
related  to  the  legal  portion  of  the  subject ; 
of  Mr.  Corfield,  who  is  a  professor  of  hy' 
giene  and  public  health,  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  also  a  medical  officer  of  health  • 
and  of  Mr.  Wanklyn,  who  is  a  public  analyst.' 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts— the 
first  having  chapters  devoted  to,  and  in  de- 
scription of,  the  following  subjects:  Cen- 
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tral  authorities,  local  authorities,  officers  anil 
powers  of  local  authorities,  roads  and  ways, 
sewers,  water-supply,  public  and  private 
lighting,  nuisances  in  general ;  an  index  to 
statutes  follows,  pertaining  to  public  health, 
arranged  chronologically,  with  an  index  to 
powers  under  the  sanitary  acts,  and  an  index 
to  penalties  under  the  same. 

Part  II.  deals  with  routine  duties,  refuse 
matters,  conservancy  plans,  water  carriage 
systems,  water-supply,  epidemic  diseases, 
overcrowding,  ventilation,  and  inspection  of 
trades. 

Part  III.  deals  with  snbjeets  of  public 
health  in  connection  with  adulteration,  and 
has  chapters  devoted  to  the  purity  and  im- 
purity of  the  following  articles  : — water,  air, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  flour,  bread,  beer  and 
wine,  tea,  sugar,  and,  lastly,  the  subject  of 
disinfection  is  treated. 

Strict  justice  demands  that  we  should 
honestly  bear  evidence  to  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  this  volume,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  "  Manual 
of  Public  Health  "  is,  and  will  be  found,  a 
very  useful  book  of  reference  for  the  use  of 
local  authorities,  medical  officers  of  health, 
sanitary  inspectors,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
public,  in  their  character  of  ratepayers.  The 
latter  body  will  learn  that  they  have  certain 
powers  that  they  can  exercise  when  the  local 
authorities  are  remiss  in  their  duties — and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  general  interest  if  the 
ratepayers  would  exercise  a  little  more  vigi- 
lance than  they  do,  but  first  they  had  better 
inform  themselves  of  their  exact  powers. 

From  Part  II.  of  the  Manual  we  quote 
some  remarks  on  water  supply  and  methods  of 
distribution.  The  subject  wiU,  we  hope,  be 
found  instructive  and  interesting  to  our 
citizens,  who  have  of  late  been  lectured  by 
corporate  magnates  anent  the  water  supply 
and  its  waste  in  this  city : — 

'*  Water  may  be  distributed  to  the  houses  either 
on  the  system  of  constant  service  or  on  that  of  in- 
termittent service.  In  llie  former  case  the  mains 
are  always  full,  and  as  much  water  as  is  required 
can  be  obtained  at  any  time  in  the  houses.  In  tlie 
lattsr  case  tlie  water  is  only  turned  on  for  a  certain 
time — say  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  Of  tlie  two 
systems  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  the  constant  supply  is  far  the  best. 

"  The  sreat  disadvantage  of  the  system  adopted  — 
the  intermittent  system — is,  that  the  water  is  ex- 
posed to  sources  of  impurity  in  tlie  cistern  and  other 
receptacles  in  which  it  is  kept.  These  require  (of 
whatever  material  they  may  be  constructed)  to  be 
very  frequently  and  thorou<jh!y  cleansed.  They 
should  be  covered  over,  aiid  those  best  constructed 
are  of  slate,  with  supply-pipes  of  wrought  iron  ; 
for  Mr.  Ravvlinson  tells  us  that '  wroiiirht  iron  service 
pipes  are  cheaper,  stronger,  and  more  easily  fitted 
than  lead.'  But  it  must  be  added  that  leaden  pipes 
and  cisterns  are  not  dangerous  to  the  extent  that  is 
generally  stated,  for  they  become  soon  covered  with 
a  coating  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of  lead,  which 
effectually  prevents  them  from  the  further  action  of 
the  water,    This  happens  even  with  soft  water. 

"  We  have  already  stated  that  the  destination  of 
the  waste-pipe  of  the  drinkin;i-water  cistern  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  looked  to  in 
examinins;  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  house.  With 
the  system  of  constant  supply  there  is  no  need  of 
cisterns,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  supply  of  water- 
closets.  The  water  is  drawn  from  taps  placed  on 
the  rising  mains,  and  there  should  be  one  for  each 
storey  of  the  house.  These  should  be  so  placed  that 
any  leakajre  from  them  would  cause  considerable 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  towns,  the  taps,  for  this  reason,  should  be 
)ilaced  inside  the  houses  and  not  outside  of  them. 
]iy  these  means,  and  with  proper  inspection  of 
fittings,  there  is  less  waste  of  water  with  the  con- 
stant system  than  with  the  intermittent  system  of 
supply.  Where  greater  waste  has  been  found  to 
take  place  with  the  constant  system,  it  has  been 
where  it  hai  been  adopted  instead  of  the  intermittent 
system  with  the  same  pipes  and  fittings.  A  diffi- 
culty which  has  occasionully  arisen  with  the  con- 
stant system  is,  that  the  supply  runs  short  in  the 
upper  pans  of  houses  at  a  high  level.  This  must 
be  obviated  by  the  use  of  high  level  cisterns  in  the 
upper  storeys  of  these  houses.  They  should  be 
provided  with  warning  pipes  endinjfiu  the  open  air." 

In  respect  to  the  quantity  of  water  needed 
for  houaehold,  trade,  and  general  wants  in 
towns,  we  extract  the  following  observations, 


which  embody  a  table  of  quantities  which  is 
worth  knowing  : — 

"According  to  Professor  Rankiiie,  '  the  supply  of 
water  in  towns  varies  in  extreme  cases  from  aliout 
2  gallons  per  inhabitant,  per  day,'  and  he  gives  the 
following  table  as  containing  fair  estimates  of  the 
average  d^ily  consumption:  — 


Used  for  domestic  pui-pf'^' 
Washing  streets,  extinguisliing  fii-es, 

supplying  fountains,  &c. 
Tradys  and  manufactures 

Total  usefully  consumed 

Water  under  careful  regulation,  say  . 

Total  demand, 


Gallons  per  Day. 
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"  The  least  amount,  then,  that  should  be  allowed 
is,  say  20  gallons  a  day  ;  and  it  is  well  to  aim  at  a 
more  copious  supply,  especially  as  the  waste  ii 
almost  always  much  greater  than  that  allowed  in 
the  table.  We  may  add  here  that  tlie  system  of 
collecting  rain  water  from  the  roofs,  and  utilizing  it 
for  the  water-closets,  or  for  washing,  ought  to  be 
carried  out  much  more  fully  than  ii  is,  and  might 
certainly  be  easily  adopted." 

We  thoroughly  agree  in  the  last  remarks. 
A  copious  and  constant  supply  is  what  we 
have  ever  advocated  in  this  journal,  and  no 
water  works  are  efficient  if  they  do  not  yield 
water  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  for  which  they  were  con- 
sti'ucted. 

We  cannot  bear  to  hear  that  people  will  be 
stinted  in  the  amount  of  water  they  abso- 
lutely require  for  not  only  cooking  and 
drinking  purposes,  but  for  purposes  of  wash- 
ing and  cleanliness.  Of  course  we  are  op- 
posed to  reckless  waste — particularly  when 
a  doubt  exists  about  the  continuance  of  the 
supply.  A  city  or  town,  however,  can  never 
be  maintained  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition 
if  it  has  not  a  copious,  and  constant,  and  pure 
water-supply. 

We  will  return  on  another  occasion  to  the 
volume  under  notice,  as  there  are  several 
matters  described  therein  that  need  a  fuller 
explanation  and  ventilation  as  well. 


PROGRESS  OF  ART-EDUCATION 
IN  IRELAND. 

The  cultivation  of  art,  and  the  dissemination 
of  just  views  and  right  practice  arising  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the 
highest  developments  of  art,  as  seen  in  the 
works  of  those  races  that  have  cultivated  it 
with  the  highest  degree  of  success  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  such  national  importance,  as  to 
lead  us  to  regard  with  satisfaction  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion such  as  is  leading  to  results  eminently 
calculated  to  advance  the  taste  of  the  people, 
and  the  promotion  of  design  as  applied  to  all 
the  various  requirements  of  manufacture. 

The  most  interesting  ceremony  of  annual 
occurrence  that  takes  place  in  Dublin,  is  that 
of  the  distribution  of  medals  to  the  students 
of  the  Art  schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
by  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  On 
Friday  evening  week,  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Society,  before  an  assembly  more  numerous 
and  brilliant  than  has  ever  been  witnessed 
on  any  previous  similar  occasion,  Earl  Spencer 
delivered  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  artistic  labours,  the 
awards  gained  by  them  in  severe  competition 
with  the  leading  students  of  the  whole  of  the 
Art  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
now  number  nearly  150. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  these  schools  for 
several  years  past,  have  been,  during  the  last 
year,  most  worthUy  maintained  ;  and  when 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  greatest  of  the 
Art  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Birming- 
ham, it  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  degi-ee  to 
find  that  our  Dublin  schools  occupy  the 
leading  position.  The  number  of  works  pro- 
duced for  transmission  to  London  on  the  last 
occasion  amounted  to  893,  as  compared  with 


581  similar  works  forwarded  in  1872.  The 
studies  competing  for  national  awards,  be- 
longing in  every  case  to  the  advanced  stages 
of  instruction,  was  74,  a  greater  number  than 
has  on  any  previous  occasion  been  chosen. 
Such  works  are  examined  by  those  eminent 
authorities  in  Art — C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. ;  R. 
Redgrave,  R.A.;  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R.A.; 
H.  Weeks,  R.A. ;  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A. ;  Owen 
Jones,  and  H.  A.  Bowler  ;  and  these  gentle- 
men, in  reporting  upon  the  present  position 
of  the  Dublin  schools,  remark  upon  their 
evident  progress  and  increased  activity,  and 
I  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  acting  upon  the  manufactures 
of  the  country ;  and  they  further  express 
it  is  their  opinion  that  the  purposes  for  which 
these  were  established,  viz.,  the  promotion  of 
art,  pictorial  and  decorative,  in  Ireland,  have 
been  largely  benefited  by  their  action  and 
enterprise  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Lyne,  who  has  during  the  past  ten  years  so 
ably  administered  a  system  of  instruction 
such  as  has  led  to  then-  present  high  position. 
Lieut. -Col.  Adamson  alluded  in  terms  of 
eulogy  to  the  valuable  services  this  gentle- 
man has  performed  in  the  serious  promotion 
of  Art  in  this  country,  and  to  his  conspicuous 
ability  as  an  instructor. 

The  display  of  works  emanating  from  this 
establishment,  in  the  various  great  exhibi- 
tions in  London  and  Dublin,  have  been  re- 
markable as  exemplifying  the  result  of  the 
highest  development  of  Art  education  that 
has  yet  been  attained  to,  and  have,  by  the 
most  competent  authorities,  been  pronounced 
of  such  remarkable  merit,  as  to  even  surpass 
the  productions  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Continental  schools  of  art.  These  schools 
have  especially  directed  their  efforts  to  the 
teaching  of  a  right  adaptation  of  nature  in 
ornamentation,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
lead  to  productions  characterized  by  pro- 
priety in  the  application  of  form  and  colour, 
and  as  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  ma- 
terial and  manufacture. 

It  is  by  such  efibrts  that  we  can  hope  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing 
people.  By  associating  Art  with  our  manu- 
factures we  give  to  that  which  without 
ornamentation  is  of  small  value,  an  interest 
which  raises  it  at  once  from  the  purely  mate- 
rialin  to  the  sesthetic,  and  such  as  may  render 
it  priceless.  The  material  which,  fashioned 
by  the  true  artist,  can-ies  with  it  the  stamp 
of  his  genius,  and  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty, 
issues  from  the  hands  of  the  uninformed  ar- 
tificer bearing  upon  it  the  impress  of  igno- 
rance and  vulgarity. 

The  many  difficulties  that  have  been  en- 
countered in  introducing  a  system  of  Art 
education  of  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
kind,  were  referred  to  by  the  speakers,  and 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  from  the  State 
assistance  in  establishing  a  museum  of  orna- 
mental art,  and  which  has  been  so  long  de- 
nied to  this,  the  Metropolitan  Art  School  of 
Ireland.  With  such  a  museum  and  other 
aids  to  study — such  as  are  possessed  by  the 
South  Kensington  establishment — our  stu- 
dents would  be  in  a  more  favourable  position 
to  enter  upon  those  arduous  conflicts  of  skill 
with  the  pupils  of  that  great  and  highly- 
favoured  establishment. 

The  high  degree  of  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  teachings  and  operations  of  the 
Art  schools  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
causes  us  most  sincerely  to  hope  that  no  rea- 
sonable aid,  with  a  view  to  their  consolida- 
tion and  completeness,  will  be  refused  by  the 
Government.  They  are  deserving  of  every 
consideration  and  support,  as  having  taken 
the  lead  in  establishing  Art  education  on  a 
sound  basis  in  this  country,  and  have  led  in 
a  large  degree  to  the  correction  of  a  per- 
verted public  taste ;  and,  further,  these 
schools  have  especially  served  to  prove  that 
the  Irish  race  possesses  instincts  essentially 
artistic,  and  the  national  feeling  is  altogether 
in  favour  of,  and  calls  for  a  general  recog- 
nition of,  this  fact  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  such  assistance  as  may  enable  an 
institution  so  well  qualified  for  the  task  to 
disseminate  its  valuable  teachings  over  wider 
areas. 
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THE  ROYAL 
HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHyEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

In  our  last  issue  we  were  unable  to  find  space 
for  more  than  the  report  of  above-named 
association.  We  now  print  a  portion  of  the 
proceedings  at  annual  meeting,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  will  interest  our  readers. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Watters,  seconded 
by  Mr.  L.  J.  Ryan,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted,  and  the  former  honorary 
officers  and  committee  were  re-elected,  with 
the  name  of  Edward  Hunt,  Esq.,  Belmore, 
Jerpoint,  in  the  room  of  the  late  J.  S.  Blake, 
Esq.,  added  to  the  committee. 

Rev.  Mr.  Graves  referred  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  British  Association  having 
arranged  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in 
Belfast.  It  would  be  proper  that  this  asso- 
ciation should  be  represented  on  the  occasion, 
and  that  it  should  aid  in  forming  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities  which  would  ,be  temporarily 
arranged  there  during  the  meeting.  He 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Purdon, 
their  Local  Secretary  for  Belfast,  on  the 
subject,  and  had  found  that  the  Naturalists' 
Field  Club  of  Belfast  would  co-operate  with 
them  in  cai'rying  out  the  arrangements,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  they  passed  a  resolution 
on  the  subject. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  passed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Prim,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Robertson — 

"  Resolved — That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Royal 
Historical  and  ArchsBolotsical  Association  of  Ireland 
should  be  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Associatinn,  to  be  held  in  Belfast  next  August,  and 
also  that  an  exhibition  of  Irish  antiquities  should  be 
opened  for  the  members  of  the  Association  on  that 
occasion.  The  General  Secretaries  are  hereby  autho- 
rized to  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  and, 
as  the  local  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club  would  enable  them  to  act 
efficiently  in  the  matter,  that  the  Committee  of  that 
Society  be  requested  to  undertake  the  labour  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  object  in  view  ;  and  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  this  Association  are  hereby  autliorized  to 
co-operate  and  give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power 
to  render  the  exhibition  a  success." 

PRESENTATIONS. 

A  number  of  books — chiefly  the  publica- 
tions of  kindred  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States 
of  America — presented  to  the  Library,  were 
laid  upon  the  the  table. 

Mr.  Prim,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Newlands,  near  Danesfort,  presented  to  the 
Museum  a  very  fine  stone  celt — the  largest 
hitherto  in  the  Museum — recently  found  on 
the  latter  gentleman's  farm.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting circumstance  that  having  been 
turned  up  by  the  ploughman,  the  antique 
would  have  been  left  unnoticed  on  the  land, 
had  not  Mr.  Wilson  sojourned  for  some  time 
in  New  Zealand  and  there  observed  the  stone 
hatchets  still  used  by  the  natives,  from  which 
he  at  once  recognised  the  use  to  which  this 
stone  had  been  put  in  primaeval  times  in  this 
country.  The  material  was  hard  green  stone, 
and  the  end  ground  to  a  fine  edge,  showed  a 
fracture  apparently  from  a  chip  coming  off 
whilst  anciently  in  use. 

Mr.  Stanley,  Tullamore,  presented  to  the 
Museum  eight  ancient  coins,  some  silver  and 
some  copper,  and  an  old  weight. 

Mr.  W.  Lawless,  Rose-Inn-street,  and  Mr. 
Lynch,  Blackquarry,  each  presented  a  copper 
token  of  the  last  century. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Belfast,  presented  a 
photograph  of  a  very  curious  antique  religious 
badge,  on  which  the  crucifixion  was  depicted, 
found  in  St.  Donard's  Church,  Maghera,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Pigott, 
Dundrum,  Co.  Down. 

Mr.  Lenihan,  J. P.,  Limerick,  presented  a 
photograph  of  an  old  "  grey-beard,"  and  other 
antiquities  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles,  Cullybacky,  Belfast, 
presented  a  photograph  of  a  very  large  and 
peculiarly  ornamented  bronze  hatchet-shaped 
celt  found  in  his  land. 

Mr.  Kyran  MoUoy,  Clonmacnoise,  pre- 
sented a  rubbing  from  an  old  monument  at 
Gallen  Priory,  King's  County. 


The  Rev.  P.  Moore,  P.P.,  Johnstown,  pre- 
sented a  rubbing  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Healy,  C.C.,  Urlingford,  of  the  floriated  cross 
and  inscription  on  a  coflin-shaped  tombstone 
in  the  old  Church  of  Kildrinagh,  near  Ur- 
lingford. The  inscription  was  in  very  old 
liombardic  letters,  many  of  which  were  re- 
versed by  the  sculptor. 

Rev.  Mr.  Graves  stated  it  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  study  of  the  rubbing  to  decipher 
the  inscription.  The  monument  was  a  very 
ancient  and  interesting  one,  and  had  escaped 
his  own  researches. 

THE  ROUND  TOWER,  ST.  CANICE's  CATHEDRAL. 

Mr.  Graves  said  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Langrishe,  Sion,  a  report  on  the  reparation 
of  the  top  of  the  Round  Tower  at  St.  Canice's 
Cathedral.  Mr.  Langrishe  had  intended,  at 
the  time  he  had  drawn  it  up,  to  bring  it  under 
notice  at  this  meeting,  himself,  but  he  was 
prevented  from  attending  by  a  domestic  afllic- 
tion.    The  report  was  as  follows  : — 

"The  summit  of  the  Round  Tower  adjoining  St. 
Canice's  Cathedral  having  become  much  dilapidated, 
and  the  stones  composing  the  parapet  having  fallen 
in  considerable  ?iumbers,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev. 
James  Graves  the  work  of  repairing  it  was  under- 
taken. On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  mortar 
had  almost  entirely  crumbled  away  from  the  stones 
composing  the  parapet,  leaving  them  perfectly  loose; 
in  some  places  they  had  almost  fallen  down,  and  in 
one  part  even  the  flag  on  which  the  parapet  rested 
had  gone,  leaving  a  complete  breach. 

"The  Cathedral  Vestry  having  voted  a  sum  of 
£3  for  the  repair  of  the  tower,  and  not  supposing 
that  the  work  would  prove  so  difficult  or  costly  as 
the  event  shewed,  it  was  commenced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  November.  A  scaffolding  was  run  out 
through  the  windows,  and  a  second  tier  formed  by 
means  of  cripples,  the  boards  l)eiMg  firmly  lashed  on 
all  round,  and  on  this  platform  the  mason  worked. 
The  parapet  was  then  thoroughly  repaired  all  round 
with  good  mortar,  and  tlie  joints  were  afterwards 
raked  out  and  the  wliole  paiapet,  outside  and  in- 
side, and  on  the  top,  pointed  with  Portland  cement ; 
a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  mould,  rubbish,  and 
stones,  were  removed  from  the  top,  and  the  roofing 
fldgs,  wlilch  were  found  to  be  in  wonderfully  good 
order,  relaid,  and  well  pointed  with  cement,  and  all 
defects  made  good  ;  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  roof 
were  also  repaired. 

"There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
arche^l  roof  and  conical  top  were  originally  put  on 
this  and  other  towers  by  means  of  seaff'olding  run 
out  through  the  windows,  which  were  thus  an 
architectural  necessity,  the  shaft  of  the  tower 
having  been  built  overhand— the  lantern  thus  formed 
at  the  top  would  also  serve  as  a  belfry." 

Mr.  Robertson  thought,  as  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  there  was  originally  a  conical 
cap  on  the  Round  Tower,  it  would  have  been 
better,  when  making  any  repairs,  to  restore 
the  cap  according  to  the  original  design. 

Mr.  Prim,  although  having  no  doubt  there 
had  originally  been  a  conical  cap  on  the 
Tower,  would  not  be  for  making  any  change. 
They  could  not  make  an  actual  "restoration," 
as  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  what 
exactly  was  the  original  design,  and  if  they 
attempted  anything  of  the  kind,  they  would 
efface  an  historical  evidence  in  connection 
with  the  structure,  of  the  removal  of  the  cap 
and  substitution  of  a  parapet  at  some  remote 
period.  ■ 

Mr.  Graves  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Prim's  objection,  the  erection  of  a  new 
conical  cap  would  involve  a  very  considerable 
expense.  He  considered  what  had  been  done, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Langrishe,  was  very  in- 
teresting, as  solving  the  question  as  to  how 
the  old  builders  contrived  to  erect  the  Round 
Tower  caps.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
get  up  scafi'olding  to  such  a  height;  but 
having  built  the  shaft  overhand,  they  had  the 
opportunity,  by  means  of  the  lantern  storey  at 
the  top,  to  get  out  a  scaffolding  through  the 
windows,  as  Mr.  Langrishe  had  done,  and 
thus  put  on  the  cap. 

GLENDALOUGH. 

Mr.  Graves  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J. 
Rowan,  CO.,  Glendalough,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  printed  notices  cautioning  per- 
sons against  injuring-  ancient  sculptures, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  law.  These  he 
would  take  care  to  have  distributed,  especi- 
ally at  the  hotels  and  amongst  the  guides. 


Mr.  Rowan  went  on  to  report  tlie  result  of 
researches  made  amongst  some  of  the  ruins. 
Ho  stated  tliat,  "  During  the  autumn  we 
cleared  the  Trinity  and  PJiofeart  churches. 
The  former,  as  well  as  tbo  latter,  had  been 
choked  up  with  trees.  These  are  all  cut 
away.  Trinity  and  the  surroundings,  when 
cleared  out,  presented  no  feature  of  interest 
beyond  what  wo  saw  previously.  There  is,  I 
believe,  a  large  stone,  flat,  circular,  re- 
sembling a  mill-stone,  lying  in  the  corner  of 
the  church.  We  cleared  tho  Rhefeart  church 
very  fully.  Both  Sir.  W.  Wilde  and  Father 
Clarke  supposed  the  clearing  would  turn  up 
many  things,  but  nothing  of  interest  came  of 
it.  Occasionally  a  flag  would  appear  in  the 
floor,  but  when  turned  over,  it  was  found  to 
contain  no  inscription,  and  it  only  covered  a 
heap  of  ashes— probably  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  Father  Clarke  told  me  he  had  the 
inner  part  of  the  chancel  dug  into,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  find  in  it  some  animal  re- 
mains. Could  anyone  have  desecrated  it  by 
burying  these  bones  of  animals  ?  A  little 
beyond  Roundwood,  on  the  margin  almost  of 
the  Vartry,  is  a  place  called  Knockatemple — 
'the  hill  of  the  church.'  Some  few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Henry  Keogh,  of  Roimdwood,  dug  up 
some  interesting  remains — a  very  fine  bell, 
like  that  of  Armagh,  a  fine  head,  in  good 
preservation,  resembling  that  of  a  lady,  with 
other  objects  of  interest."  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Rowan  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Graves 
might  be  able  to  visit  Glendalough  again 
next  summer,  and  take  part  in  the  making  of 
some  further  explorations  amongst  those 
venerable  ruins. 

TUBRID  CHURCH,  COUNTY  TIPPERARY. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Palmer,  A.M.,  Vicar  of 
Tubrid,  sent  a  carefully-executed  copy  of  the 
inscription  on  the  tablet,  bearing  date  1644, 
over  the  doorway  of  the  little  old  church  of 
Tubrid,  near  Cahir,  County  Tipperary, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Geoffrey 
Keating,  D.D.,  the  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Ireland,"  and  of  many  Irish  poems.  The 
tablet  itself,  he  was  happy  to  say,  is  in 
almost  perfect  preservation,  but  the  old 
building  is  very  ruinous.  He  suggested  the 
expenditure  of  a  small  sum,  if  the  Associa- 
tion could  afford  the  outlay,  which  might 
arrest  the  destruction  of  the  old  church. 
The  place  was  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  whose  permission  might 
be  obtained  for  that  purpose. 

The  meeting  authorised  the  Rev.  J.  Graves 
to  arrange  for  a  reasonable  expenditure  in 
the  way  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer, 
if  he  satisfied  himself  that  any  work  of  re- 
paration would  be  judiciously  carried  out. 


INDUSTRIAL  ART    EXHIBITS  FOR 
1874. 

The  board  of  management  of  the  London 
International  Exhibition  propose  to  devote  a 
space  in  the  fine  art  galleries  to  the  works  of 
industrial  art,  designed  or  executed  by  those 
who  have  been,  or  are  now,  students"  of  the 
art  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  prominently  before  the 
public  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  schools 
in  the  production  of  fine  art  manufactures. 

The  works  may  be  executed  in  any  mate- 
rial, and  may  have  been  executed  at  any 
period,  but  must  not  have  been  exhibited 
before.  They  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
names  of  the  producers,  designers,  or  art 
workmen.  The  Society  of  Arts  propose  to 
award  medals,  according  to  its  usual  rules,  to 
the  most  artistic  objects.  Manufacturers, 
designers,  and  art  workmen,  desirous  of  ex- 
hibiting works  are  requested  to  send  in  appli- 
cations for  space  immediately,  specifying  that 
they  desire  that  their  works  should  compete 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

We  hope  the  exhibits  may  be  manj^  and 
that  the  Irish  schools  of  art  wiU  afl'ord  some 
creditable  illustrations  of  the  working  of  art 
schools  in  this  country.  The  students  of  the 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast  schools  have  an 
opportunity  this  year  of  showing  that  they 
do  not  fear  competition  with  their  brethren 
across  the  channel.  We  hope  to  see  them  re- 
sponding to  the  call  made. 
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NOTES  ON 
THE   ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  IRELAND. 

BY  EICHAED  R.  BRASH,  ARCHITECT,  M.R.I. A., 
F.S.A.,  SCOT. 

TRADITIONARY  LEGENDS  OF  THE  GOBAN  SAOR. 

Many  curious  legends  are  extant  among  the 
peasantry  respecting  this  personage  ;  ho  is 
represented  as  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and 
forethought,  of  wonderful  resources  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  an  almost  universal  crafts- 
man. The  following  characteristic  legend  is 
current  in  the  County  Cork  ;  I  give  it  in  the 
native  patois  : — • 

"  The  Goban  Saor  was  a  wonderful  man  ; 
he  could  build  a  caher,  a  bridge,  a  round 
tower,  or  a  castle,  in  the  grandest  style  ;  he 
could  forge  a  shield  or  a  helmet,  and  make 
the  finest  timpered  swoords  and  spears  of 
any  man  living ;  nothing  was  beyant  him. 
He  lived  at  Rath-Gob  bin,  in  the  oiild  castle 
there — that  is,  it  was  wanst  a  castle,  but  'tis 
nothin'  now  but  a  few  relics  of  walls.  You 
■will  see  it  not  far  from  the  road  on  your  left- 
Land  side  as  you  go  up  to  Watergrass  Hill ; 
'tis  a  lone  and  dreary  place  enough  now,  but, 
believe  me,  it  was  warm  and  comfortable 
whin  the  Goban  kept  it,  with  lashins  of 
eatin'  an'  drinkin',  and  no  poor  sowl  ever 
turned  from  his  gate  either  cowld  or  hungry; 
and  sure  why  wouldn't  he  ?  whin  he  had  all 
the  work  of  the  country,  far  and  near,  and 
no  one  thought  a  job  was  well  done  unless 
the  Goban  had  a  hand  in  it.  He  had  one 
son — a  fine  strapping  comely  fellow  he  was  ; 
at  dancin'  or  wrastlin'  or  hurlin'  he  would 
beat  the  whole  side  of  the  country,  and  no 
man  in  the  forge  could  handle  a  sledge  with 
him. 

"  Now  it  happened  that  the  ould  woman 
tuck  sick  and  died,  and  the  Goban  was  greatly 
put  about  for  the  loss  of  his  faithful  vanithce 
(woman  of  the  house) ;  for  who  was  to  look 
after  the  milk-maids  and  the  dairy-women, 
to  see  that  the  cows  were  properly  milked, 
and  the  keelers  scoured,  and  the  milk  set, 
and  the  butter  churned,  all  in  due  time  and 
season  ;  then  wasn't  there  the  meals  to  be  got 
ready  for  the  journeynien  and  the  'prentice 
boys,  and  the  farm  labourers  and  servant 
girls :  believe  me,  the  housekeepin'  was  no 
joke  at  Rath-Gobbin.  So  says  he  to  his  son, 
one  evenin'  whin  they  were  havin'  their 
smoke  after  supper,  '  My  boy,'  saj-s  he,  '  we 
are  badly  oft'  in  regard  to  the  housekeepin', 
everyone  pullin'  and  haulin'  and  all  sorts  of 
waste  and  idleness  goin'  on ;  and,  as  I'll 
never  jjut  any  woman  in  your  mother's  place, 
I'd  wish  you  to  look  out  for  some  clean- 
handed dacently-reared  girl,  as  it  is  now 
high  time  for  you  to  be  married.  To-morrow 
■will  be  the  fair  of  Lisgoold,  so  be  up  early  in 
the  mornin',  as  I  have  something  for  you  to 
Sell,  and  who  knows  but  you  may  meet  your 
luck.' 

"  Darra,  to  be  sure,  -was  up  at  the  break  o' 
day,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  shute,  and,  after 
an  early  bruckwhist,  his  father  handed  him 
a  fine  sheep-skin,  which  he  tould  him  he  was 
to  sell  at  the  fair,  and  that  he  was  to  bring 
home  the  skin  and  the  price  of  it.  Darra 
thought  this  would  be  a  hard  bargain  to 
drive ;  but,  as  he  was  an  obedient  son,  and 
never  contradicted  his  father  in  any  thing, 
he  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  oft'  he  started 
for  the  fair,  vi'hich  was  a  good  seven  miles 
by  the  road — none  of  your  short,  beggarly 
English  miles,  but  fine  long  dacent  Irish 
ones.  In  due  course  he  ai'rived  at  the  fair. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  spent  the 
whole  day  tramjjin'  uji  and  down,  ofi'erin'  his 
sheep-skin  to  every  cuVeca  he  came  across  ; 
but  they  all  laughed  in  his  face,  and  you  may 
be  sure  had  many  a  joke  at  the  handsome 
omadhaun  (simi)leton).  Evenin'  came  on, 
and,  tired  and  weary,  he  turned  his  face  for 
home,  wonderin'why  his  father  had  sent  him 
on  such  a  fool's  errand.  "VVhin  he  came  to 
the  skirt  of  the  fair,  who  should  he  overtake 
but  a  comely  bright-eyed  girl.  '  God  save 
you,  young  woman,'  says  Darra.  '  Save  you 
kindly,  young  man,'  says  she.  '  Would  you 
buy  a  fine  sheep-skin  ?'  says  Darra.    '  What 


do  you  ask  for  it  ?'  says  she.  '  The  skin  and 
the  price  of  it,'  says  Darra.  '  I'll  take  it  at 
your  ofler,'  says  Mave  (for  that  was  the  young 
woman's  name),  '  and  come  with  me  to  my 
father's  house — it  'a  only  a  short  way  oft"  the 
road — and  we'll  finish  the  bargain.' 

"  They  soon  came  to  her  house,  and  in 
they  went.  She  took  down  a  fine  sharp 
shears  from  the  dresser,  and  clipped  off  the 
wool  as  neat  as  tuppence  ;  then,  weighin'  it 
in  the  scales,  she  handed  him  the  value  of 
the  wool,  and  the  skin.  He  looked  at  her 
with  all  his  eyes.  '  By  Pune  Mac  Cool's 
thumb  o'  knowledge,'  says  he,  '  but  you're  a 
sinsible  girl,  aiul  my  father  was  no  fool  after 
all  whin  he  sent  me  on  this  journey.' 

"  Darra  faced  home  with  flyin'  colours, 
and  you  may  be  sure  he  did  not  pull  foot 
until  he  came  to  Rath-Gobbin.  '  I  see,'  says 
the  ould  man,  '  that  you  brought  home  the 
skin  and  the  price  of  it ;  but  come,  you  look 
tired  and  hungry  ;  sit  down,  and  after  supper 
you  can  tell  us  your  adventures.'  So  after 
their  meal  was  over  Darra  began  and  related 
all  that  happened  for  the  day,  and  of  the  clever 
colleen  who  bought  the  wool  oft'  the  sheep- 
skin. '  My  boy,'  says  the  Goban,  slappin' 
his  thigh,  '  that 's  the  girl  for  my  money  ;  so 
to-morrow  take  the  best  horse  in  the  stable, 
put  on  your  Sunday  shute,  and  here 's  a 
purse  of  goold  for  expinses,  and  be  off  and 
marry  the  girl,  for  I  am  longing  to  see  my 
daughter-in-law  by  my  fireside.'  Darra,  you 
may  be  sure,  was  nothing  loth,  for  he  had 
fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Mave  ; 
so  oft'  he  went.  You  may  be  certain  the 
coortin'  didn't  take  long ;  and,  as  the  ould 
couple  were  proud  to  have  a  daughter  of 
their's  married  to  a  son  of  the  famous  Goban, 
the  wedding  took  place,  and  Darra  brought 
home  his  lovely  bride  to  Rath-Gobbin,  where 
she  was  made  welcome  by  her  father-in-law, 
who  gave  up  to  her  charge  the  castle  and  the 
dairy,  and  all  in  the  place  that  ought  to  be  a 
woman's  care.  She  was  a  rock  o'  sinse  and 
good  timper — so  much  so  that  the  Goban 
himself  used  to  consult  her  upon  all  occa- 
sions. 

"  Well,  bye  and  bye  there  comes  a  coureer 
from  the  King  of  Connaught  himself,  with  a 
long  letter  containin'  all  sorts  of  complimints 
and  flatthery  to  the  Goban,  and  sayin'  that 
he  was  goin'  to  build  a  grand  caher,  and  a 
treasure-house  to  kee])  his  goold  and  silver 
and  jewels  in  (for  he  was  mighty  rich,  and  a 
great  nagur),  but  that  he  could  not  allow 
any  one  to  put  a  finger  to  it  but  the  Goban 
himself,  and  promisin'  him  great  payment 
and  the  best  eatin'  and  drinkin'  while  the 
job  lasted.  Now,  he  did  not  like  to  refuse 
the  king's  oS"er,  though  he  had  heard  he  was 
no  great  things  ;  but  the  soft  talk  in  the 
letter,  and  the  pride  of  the  Goban  in  havin' 
so  fine  a  job  to  undertake,  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  go  he 
would.  Whin  Darra  heard  that  his  father 
was  goin'  such  a  distance  on  a  job,  he  insisted 
on  being  with  him,  and,  Mave  givin'  her 
consint,  they  prepared  for  their  journey  to 
Connaught ;  so,  havin'  made  up  their  wallets 
and  strapped  them  on  the  backs  of  two  stout 
road  hacks,  they  were  about  mountin',  when 
Mave  called  Darra,  and  tould  him  to  take 
heed  to  two  things  she  was  goin'  to  say — that 
is,  '  he  was  to  shorten  the  road,'  and  '  never 
to  sleep  the  third  night  in  any  house  without 
makin'  friends  with  some  female  in  the 
establishment.' 

"  Well,  the  first  day's  journey  was  a  long 
one,  no  less  than  to  Brugh-ree,  where  the 
King  of  Munster  had  a  royal  palace ;  it  was 
a  great  place  in  thim  days,  not  the  poor 
strugglin'  village  it  is  now.  Sure  you  can 
still  see  the  great  forts  and  moats  that  formed 
a  part  of  the  fortifications.  Well,  as  I  was 
sayin',  they  jogged  along  the  road — a  long 
and  weary  one,  not  like  the  fine  level,  smooth 
roads  of  our  days,  but  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
rough  and  stony.  '  /  wish  I  could  shorten  the 
road,'  says  Darra.  '  What 's  that  ? '  says 
Goban.  '  Mave  tould  me  to  shorten  the 
road,'  says  he.  '  Oh  I  that 's  easy  enough,' 
says  the  Goban  ;  '  begin  and  tell  us  a  story, 
and  if  that  won't  shorten  the  road,  I  don't 
know  what  will.' 


"In  due  course,  at  last,  they  came  to  the 
King  of  Connaught's  palace  at  Croghaun, 
and  sure  that  was  the  wonderful  place  ;  such 
raths,  and  forts,  and  cashels,  and  moats,  wer£ 
not  to  be  seen  in  all  Ireland — it  beat  Tara 
all  to  smithereens.  The  Goban  and  his  son 
made  their  way  to  the  king's  dun,  who  was 
mighty  glad  to  see  them  both  ;  he  ordered 
the  nags  to  be  taken  good  care  of,  and  invited 
them  to  step  in  and  have  a  drink  after  their 
journey,  while  their  supper  was  gettin'  ready. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  they  soon  got  to 
work,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  the  walls  of 
the  caher  began  to  rise  up  like  magic.  The 
Goban  invinted  all  sorts  of  quare  machines 
to  raise  the  great  stones  on  to  their  places. 
Didn't  he  astonish  the  Firbolgs,  and  shew 
them  what  a  Munster  Milesian  could  do ! 
But  this  was  nothing  to  the  treasure-house 
that  he  built  inside  the  caher,  all  under- 
ground ;  it  was  round  and  like  a  big  bee-hive, 
the  stones  all  beautifully  cut  and  joined 
together,  the  one  in  the  other,  so  that  you 
could  not  take  out  one  without  bringing  down 
the  whole  building. 

"  But  I  must  go  back  in  my  story  to  tell 
you  tliat  the  pair  hadn't  been  long  at  the 
coort  of  Connaught  whin  Dan-a  noticed  a 
purty  fair-haired  blue-eyed  colleen  that  used  to 
be  waiting-maid  to  the  queen,  and  she  herself 
a  chief's  daughter ;  and  she  used  to  be  throwin' 
sheep's  eyes  at  the  young  man  whenever  she 
got  a  chance.  So  Darra  up  and  towld  his 
father,  and  asked  his  advice.  '  Don't  you 
remimber,'  says  he,  '  that  Mave  tould  you 
never  to  stop  the  third  night  in  any  house 
without  making  friends  of  some  faymale  in 
it.  I'd  advise  you  to  make  up  to  her,'  says 
he,  '  for  we're  strangers  here,  and  we  may 
want  a  friend.'  Darra  took  his  father's 
advice,  and  'twas  well  for  thim  both  he  did, 
for,  when  the  king  saw  the  fine  caher  buildin', 
and  the  treasure-house,  and  that  there  wasn't 
the  likes  of  it  in  all  the  world,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  Goban  should  never  build 
another  like  it,  and  that  he  and  his  son  should 
never  carry  away  with  thim  the  secret  of  his 
treasure-house ;  so  that  night  he  tould  the 
queen,  whin  they  were  both  goin'  to  bed, 
what  his  notions  were,  and  that  he  intinded, 
as  soon  as  the  job  was  complate,  to  put  the 
Goban  and  his  son  to  death.  Now,  who 
should  be  outside  the  door  but  the  waitin' 
maid ;  and  she,  hearin'  Darra's  name  min- 
tioned,  in  a  low  voice,  claps  her  ear  to  the 
kay-hole,  as  many  a  curious  sarviut  has  done 
before,  and  sure  enough  she  heard  the  whole 
plot  against  the  lives  of  her  sweetheart  and 
his  father  ;  so  the  next  day  she  watched  her 
opportunity,  and  gave  Darra  the  hard-word 
of  what  the  king  intinded  to  do  to  him  and 
the  old  man  whin  the  job  was  finished.  You 
may  be  sure  he  lost  no  time  in  tellin'  him  of 
the  dirty  thrick  that  was  goin'  to  be  played 
on  them.  '  I  suspected  so  much,'  says  the 
Goban  ;  '  but  never  mind,'  says  he,  '  maybe 
we'll  be  even  with  the  ould  tyrant  yet.'  So 
bye  and  bye  he  goes  to  the  king,  and  says 
he,  '  Your  majesty,  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  left 
one  of  my  tools  behind  me,  without  which  I 
cannot  close-in  the  arch  of  your  treasure- 
house  ;  so  I  will  want  to  go  home  and  bring 
it  with  me,  in  order  that  I  can  finish  the  job 
in  a  mechanical  manner.'  '  Oh !'  says  the 
king,  •  I  couldn't  hear  of  it  at  all,'  says  he  ; 
'  maybe  you'd  never  come  back  again,  or  be 
killed  on  the  road,  and  sure  I'd  never  get  my 
house  finished,'  says  he.  '  Well,'  answers 
the  Goban,  '  there 's  some  reason  in  that, 
and  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  let 
my  son  go  for  it.'  '  Oh  !  I  could  never  think 
of  that  either,'  says  he  ;  '  out  of  this  neither 
of  you  shall  stir  until  my  house  is  finished.' 
'  Very  well,  your  majesty,'  says  the  Goban  ; 
'  there 's  a  charm  in  the  tool,  and  my  wife 
will  not  give  it  to  any  but  meself ,  or  one  of 
royal  blood  who  '11  have  the  pass-word  from 
me,'  says  he.  '  Well,'  says  the  king,  '  'tis  a 
hard  case ;  but  I  suj)pose  I  must  send  my 
own  son  for  it.'  '  Just  as  your  majesty 
pleases,'  says  the  Goban.  Well,  the  ould 
tyrant  called  his  son,  and  ordered  him  to 
take  his  foster-brother  with  him,  and  go  off 
to  Munster  for  the  Goban's  tool,  in  order  that 
his  work  might  be  complated  as  soon  as 
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possible.  The  Goban  gave  him  full  instruc- 
tions for  his  journey,  and  also  the  pass-word, 
which  was  car-an-aii/h-dii-fiiim. 

"  The  prince  and  his  companion  set  off  on 
their  journey,  and  it  was  not  long  until  they 
reached  Rath-Gobbin,  where  they  delivered 
their  message  to  its  mistress.    She  immedi- 
ately suspected  something  was  wrong,  and, 
ponderin'  over  the  words  brought  to  her  by 
the  young  prince,  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
the  lives  of  her  father-in-law  and  husband 
were  in  danger,  for  there  was  no  such  instru- 
mint  in  the  castle  as  had  been  sent  for.  She 
therefore  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 
ordered  refreshments  to  be  laid  before  them, 
and  their  beds  to  be  got  ready.    In  the 
iQornin'  she  was  up  at  the  break  o'  day,  and, 
callin'  six  of  the  workmen,  she  went  up  to 
the  sleepin'-room  and  ordered  them  to  bind 
the  young  prince  hand  and  foot,  and  to  put 
him  into  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  castle  ; 
and  then,  turnin'  to  the  foster-brother, '  Now," 
says  she,  '  be  off  as  fast  as  ever  you  can.  Go 
to  the  King  of  Connaught,  and  tell  him  that 
I  have  his  son  in  sure  keepin' ;  and  that,  if 
the  Goban  and  Darra  are  not  back  in  Rath- 
Gobbin  safe  and  sound  before  the  next  full 
moon,  I'll  hang  him  on  the  highest  battlemint 
of  the  castle.'    You  may  be  sure  the  foster- 
brother  didn't  lave  the  grass  grow  under  his 
horse's  feet ;  he  tuck  all  the  short  cuts  back 
that  he  could  think  of,  until  he  got  to  Croghan, 
where  he  made  straight  for  the  king's  palace, 
and  tould  his  message. 
_  "  Whin  the  ould  tyrant  found  that  he  was 
circumvinted,  he  stormed  and  swore  by  sun, 
wind,  earth,  and  water  that  he  would  take 
the  heads  off  Goban  and  Darra,  and  march 
his  army  into  Munster  to  rescue  his  son. 
Howsomever,  the  queen,  whin  she  heard  the 
fix  her  only  darlin'  boy  was  in,   set  up 
such  a  pillaloo  that  she  brought  all  the  lords 
and  chiefs  about  the  place,  who,  whin  they 
heard  how  matters  stood,  up  and  tould  the 
king  they  wouldn't  stand  any  more  of  his 
nonsinse ;   that  he  should  send   back  the 
Goban  and  Darra,  so  that  their  young  prince 
might  come  back  safe  and  sound  ;  and  that, 
if  he  didn't  agree  to  that,  they  would  never 
lift  swoord  or  spear  again  in  his  service. 
Well,  by  coorse,  he  had  to  give  in  ;  so  he 
called  the  Goban,  and,  having  paid  him  his 
wages,  he  sent  seven  picked  men  with  him 
and  Darra,  to  bring  back  his  son  in  safety. 

"  In  the  meantime,  Mave,  as  soon  as  the 
foster-brother  had  started  for  Connaught, 
wint  down  to  the  dungeon,  and  had  the  chains 
taken  off  the  young  prince.  She  gave  him 
the  best  the  castle  could  afford,  and  played 
chess  and  dominoes  with  him,  so  that  the 
time  might  not  pass  heavy  on  his  hands.  At 
night  there  was  a  strong'  pathrol  about  the 
castle,  so  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escapin', 
if  he  was  ever  so  well  inclined  ;  but  the  truth 
was  that  he  had  no  notion  of  it.  He  was  an 
honourable  young  fellow,  and  had  pledged 
his  princely  word  that  he  would  not  make 
the  attempt.  He  liked  his  quarters,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  the  Goban  and  his  son  back 
in  their  own  country,  for  he  wasn't  up  to  the 
thrick  his  father  was  goin'  to  play  on  them. 

"  In  due  course  the  party  arrived  from 
Connaught.  My  dear,  such  huggin'  and 
kissm'  as  they  had !  you'd  think  they'd  never 
leave  off.  Whin  they  were  tired  at  last, 
Mave  remimbered  they  were  after  a  long 
journey,  so  she  and  the  maids  set  to  work, 
and  bye  and  bye  there  was  a  beautiful  dinner 
smokin'  on  the  table  ;  there  was  salmon  from 
the  Bride,  and  venison  from  the  glens  of 
Lemlara,  boars'  flesh  from  the  woods  of 
Kildinan,  and  no  end  of  barn-door  fowl,  young 
and  fat ;  the  methers  of  beer  and  horns  of 
mead  never  stood  still.  Ould  Donough,  the 
harper,  was  perched  on  a  high  stool  behind 
the  master,  and  played  the  '  Welcome  Back 
to  Munster.'  You  may  be  sure  they  made  a 
night  of  it. 

"  The  Goban  would  have  kept  the  prince 
and  his  men  for  a  month  of  Sundays  if  they'd 
haye_  stopped,  promisin'  them  the  finest 
huntin'  and  fishin',  goalin',  and  all  sorts  of 
divarshuns  ;  but  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
ba,ck,  for  fear  his  mother,  of  whom  he  was 
mighty  fond,  would  be  onaisy  about  him. 


So  off  he  started  for  home.  The  Goban 
made  thim  all  presents,  like  a  king :  to  tlie 
prince  he  gave  a  fine  timpcred  swoord  with  a 
goulden  hilt,  a  shield  with  knobs  of  carved 
silver,  and  a  spear  that  would  go  through  the 
strongest  armour.  You  maybe  sure  they  all 
wint  home  well  pleased  with  their  treatment. 
And  so  ends  my  story  of  the  Goban  Saor." 

There  are  some  curious  traditions  of  this 
personage  connected  with  an  island  in  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  near  Killenaule,  County  Tippe- 
rary  ;  it  is  a  green  elevated  spot  in  the  heart 
of  the  bog,  and  difficult  of  access,  except  in 
summer,  as  I  found  by  experience.  It  is 
named  Deire-na-B'ijlannc,  i.e.,  the  End  of 
the  Plank,  I  presume  from  the  fact  of  a 
planked  road  having  formerly  led  through 
the  bog  into  the  island,  which  was  in  ancient 
times  a  cemetery,  but  is  now  disused  on 
account  of  its  difficult  access. 

On  this  lonely  spot  is  a  small  but  ancient 
church,  and  a  number  of  grave-slabs  of  early 
mediaeval  character,  five  of  which  are  visible 
and  worth  examining ;  probably  many  more 
might  be  found  by  excavation.    Local  tradi- 
tion states  that  here  was  the  grave  of  the 
Goban  Saor  and  his  twelve  journeymen,  who, 
it  is  said,  were  waylaid  and  killed  by  twelve 
robbers,  who  buried  or  hid  their  remains  in 
the_  bog.  _  The  culprits  made  their  way  to 
their  victims'  house  ;  they  were  received  by 
his  widow  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  though 
she  had  been  made  aware  of  the  murder. 
Requesting  their  assistance  to  open  a  piece 
of  oak  which  her  husband  had  been  sawing 
into  plank,  she  slyly  withdrew  the  wedge, 
and,  the  heavy  planks  springing  together, 
caught  their  hands  as  in  a  vice,  when  the 
widow — who  was  a  woman  of  strength  and 
resolution— cut  off  their  heads  with  an  axe. 
She  then  caused  the  remains  of  her  husband 
and  his  twelve  workmen  to  be  interred  in 
Deire-na-B'plannc.      The   peasantry  insist 
that  a  grave-slab  with  two  heads  carved  on 
it  marks  the  tomb  of  the  Goban  and  his  wife, 
and  the  others  the  resting-places  of  so  many 
of  his  men,  the  rest  of  the  monuments  having 
disappeared. 

Ou  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  this  locality, 
an  intelligent  peasant,  who  seemed  full  of 
the  fame  of  the  great  craftsman,  related  to 
me  the  following  legend  : — 

Whin  the  ould  abbey  of  Holycross  was 
buildin',  one  bright  summer's  mornin',  a 
middle-aged  man,  poorly  clad,  came  by.  His 
tools  were  in  his  wallet  over  his  shoulder, 
and  he  seemed  tired  and  foot-sore,  from  the 
heat  of  the  day.  '  God  bless  the  work,'  says 
he.  '  God  bless  the  spokesman,'  says  the 
min,  who  were  workin'  away  like  mad.  '  I'm 
on  tramp,'  says  he  to  the  master-mason, 
'  and  maybe  you  could  give  me  a  job  for  a 
few  days,  to  help  me  on  my  way.'  '  What 
are  you  able  to  do  ?'  says  the  master.  '  Wisha 
not  much,'  says  the  traveller.  '  Well,'  says 
the  boss  (who  was  a  conceated  sort  of  fellow), 
'  you  look  like  it ;  but  I  '11  give  you  a  thrial. 
We're  just  goin'  to  our  dinners,  and  there 's 
a  fresh  stone  there  on  the  banker,  and  cut 
me  out,'  says  he,  '  a  rat  with  two  tails.'  So 
sayin',  he  tuck  his  mallet  and  gave  warnin' 
for  the  dinner. 

"  As  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned,  well 
become  the  poor  tramp  but  he  threw  his 
wallet  on  the  ground,  and,  takin'  out  his 
mallet  and  chisels,  he  fell  to  work  like  a 
nigger,  and  before  the  dinner-hour  was  over 
he  had  a  fine  mouser  with  two  tails  cut  out 
of  the  block  of  stone,  so  nat'ral  that  you'd 
think  he  was  goin'  to  fly  at  you.    He  then 
bundled  up  his  tools,  threw  his  wallet  over 
his  shoulder,  and  faced  for  Cashel  as  fast  as 
he  could  foot  it.    He  was  hardly  turned  his 
back  whin  up  came  the  master  and  his  min, 
afther  their  dinners.    '  Whirroo  ! '  says  he, 
'  what 's  this  ?    By  the  piper,'  says  he,  '  but 
sure  enough  here 's  a  cat  with  two  tails,  and 
beautifully  cut  it  is,  too,'  says  he.    The  min 
all  gathered  round  the  banker,  and  declared 
Jtwas  the  finest  piece  of  work  they  ever  laid 
their  eyes  on.   '  Who  is  he  ? '  says  one.   '  Who 
is  he  ? '  says  another.    An  ould  grey-headed 
mason  who  was  in  the  background  came  for- 
ward, and  whin  he  looked  at  the  piece  of 
work  he  slapped  his  thigh—'  'twas  the  Goban 


Saor  himself,'  says  he  ;  '  there  isn't  mortal 
man  livin'  could  do  it  but  himself.'  '  Boys,' 
says  the  master,  '  I'm  ashamed  of  mcself ! 
Divide  yerselves  into  bands,  and  take  to  the 
four  cross-roads,  and  bring  him  back  whether 
he  will  or  no  ;  sure  he  can't  be  far  on  his  way.' 
The  min  started  off  with  good  will ;  they 
followed  the  four  cross-roads,  and  searched 
the  country  all  round,  but  sorra  a  tale  or 
tidin's  of  the  Goban  did  they  ever  get  from 
that  day  to  this,  so  they  had  nothin'  to  do 
l^ut  to^  put  up  Uic  cat  ivith  two  taih  in  the 
b'ildin',  in  reminibrance  of  the  Goban;  sure 
if  you  go  to  Holycross  you  '11  see  it  up  in  the 
wall  of  the  church  to  this  day." 

The  above  are  fair  samples  of  the  very 
numerous  legends  characteristic  of  this  per- 
sonage that  are  to  be  found  among  the 
peasantry  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  south  and  west,  but  which 
are  now  fast  disappearing.  This  fact  will, 
perhaps,  plead  my  excuse  for  jilacing  them 
on  record  in  a  work  of  this  character.  A 
different  version  of  the  first  legend  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Patrick  Kennedy's  interesting 
rohime,  Fictions  of  the  Irish  Celts.  Taking  the 
entire  subject  into  consideration,  I  think  it 
probable  that  the  various  myths  of  the  Goban 
Saor  had  their  origin  in  an  actual  personage 
of  that  name,  who  flourished  far  back  in  the 
pre-historic  period,  whose  acts  and  attributes 
have  been  kept  alive  through  tradition,  travel- 
ling down  to  our  own  times. 


TINTINGS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"Praised  by  some,  blamed  by  others,  I  make  haste  to  laugh 
at  everything,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  weep."— Barter 
of  Seville. 

Certain  lowland  countries  are,  it  is  said, 
macadamised  with  good  intentions  ;  and  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  if  Diogenes  had  re- 
linquished his  interesting  search  for  the  cra- 
nium of  Alexander  Sen,  assumed  the  vocation 
of  a  good-intention  antiquarian,  and  visited 
the  sultry  climes  before  mentioned,  he  might 
have  secured  some  rare  specimens  sent 
thither  by  the  good  town  of  Kilkenny. 

Now  be  it  known  that  the  houses  in  that 
town  are  roofed  with  the  "  unleavened  "  of 
Shrovetide,  the  streets  being  paved  with 
marble,  and  the  coal  (Ivilkenny  coal,  sir  1) 
used  to  burn  without  smoke.  At  present, 
however,  the  coal  won't  burn  without  smoke, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  per- 
mitted to  follow  its  monastic  occupation  of 
slumbering  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

An  enterjjrising  landed  proin-ietor  thought 
some  time  ago  to  turn  the  vast  mineral  re- 
sources of  Kilkenny  to  account,  but  another 
party,  who  hajipened  to  have  his  proverbial 
finger  in  the  equally  proverbial  pie,  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  scheme,  so  they  had  it 
out  in  the  usual  Kilkenny  way — yea,  even 
unto  the  bitter  Kilkenny  end.    While  those 
two  worthies— whose  hands,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  Dr.  Watts,  appeared  to  have  been 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  da- 
maging each  other's  visual  vision — were,  as 
before  chronicled,  having  it  out,  an  English 
conipany  stepped  in  and  took  possession,  and 
their  engineer  has  announced  that  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  vein  of  coal  runs  at  the  depth  of 
seventy  yards  from  the  surface.  Shortly  after 
this  report  got  wind,  a  Newcastle  pitman  told 
me,  "  he  thowth  Nucastle  wos  sat  on." 
_  Speculation  has  been  on  tiptoe  for  some 
time  as  to  the  discovery  of  some  real  substi- 
tute for  the  "  black  diamond."    One  gentle- 
man— a  poor  but  honest  German  miner — an- 
nounced that  puddle  and  coal-dust  mixed, 
placed  coal  in  32"  Fah.    Peat  companies 
sprang  up,  and,  I  may  add,  sprang  down 
again  rather  lively,  and,  on  reflection,  found 
financial  elasticity  to  be  an  error.  However, 
this  class  of  experimentalists — if  the  new 
mine  has  half  the  resources  attributed  to  it- 
will  find  that  their  occupation,  like  that  of 
Desdomona's  nigger  lover,  is  gone  1 


Minute  wedges  of  wood  have  been  inserted 
between  the  paving-stones  in  Les  Boulevard 
Sackville,  the  wedges  being  termed  "  Oriental 
Plane  Trees."  I  am  incapable  of  speaking  upon 
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the  oriental  portion — can  voucli  they're  very 
plain  trees,  thongh.  A  farming  contemporary 
of  yours  says  "  they've  nothing  now  to  do 
but  grow,"  and  admonishes  them  to  attend 
to  the  growing  part.  Now,  inasmuch  as  Dean 
Swift's  servant  made  this  very  remark  some 
time  ago,  I  should  advise  your  contemporary 
to  give  its  undivided  attention  to  top-dressing 
and  the  like,  and  allow  the  bones  of  the  late 
lamented  J.  MiUer  and  Co.  to  rest  in  peace. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  photographic- 
studio-attic  style  of  architecture  has  lately 
been  erected  at  the  head  of  Grafton-street, 
and  a  photograph  thereof  was  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Euskin.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for 
the  violent  spasms  with  which  that  learned 
gentleman  has  lately  been  seized. 

Olympus. 


MUNICIPAL  ECONOMY  (?)  ! ! 
Almost  every  month  there  are  motions 
brought  up  in  our  Town  Council  either  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  officers,  or  to  vote 
pensions  to  others  who  are  well  able  to  con- 
tinue in  office  longer,  but  who  are  voted 
jpleasantly  out  that  other  needy  hangers-on 
may  be  moved  as  pleasantly  in.  The  labourer, 
we  have  always  contended,  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  to  indispensable  officers  in  our 
Corporation  we  admit  fair  but  not  exorbi- 
tant sums  should  be  paid — salaries  com- 
mensurate with  their  duties.  According  to 
the  last  balance-sheet  of  the  Borough  Fund, 
the  salaries,  "apportioned  according  to  scale 
adopted  by  the  Town  Council,"  show  how 
the   following   officers  are  paid  for  then- 


duties : — 

The  City  Treasurer     -  -  .  -  £925 

The  City  Accountant  .  -  -  -  350 

The  City  Engineer      -  -  -  -  600 

The  Law  Agent  -----  400 

Tlie  Town  Clerk         -  -  -  -  500 

The  Assistant  Town  Clerk  -  -  -  300 


Our  readers  may  add  up  these  sums  and 
find  the  total.  It  is  not  difficult,  because  it 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  officers  in  the 
above  list  might  have  their  salaries  reduced. 
Why  should  such  a  heavy  sum  be  paid  for 
the  ornamental  office  of  Treasurer,  which 
might  be  altogether  dispensed  with  ?  The 
sum  of  ^925  yearly  would  pay  for  some 
urgent  or  useful  sanitary  work.  The  work- 
ing officiala,  let  it  be  understood,  receive  a 
very  handsome  sum  over  what  appears  in 
the  above  list — sums  in  the  shape  of  heredi- 
tary fees,  extras,  and  incidental  allowances, 
a  portion  of  which  wiU  be  found  debited  to 
sundries  in  the  Borough  balance-sheet.  Here 
is  another  list  of  items  worthy  of  perusal: — 


The  Lord  Mayor     -       -       -  £2000 

0 

0 

The  Recorder  .       -       -  - 

3G9 

0 

0 

The  Sword  Bearer  -       -  - 

250 

0 

0 

A    late   City    Marsiial,  from 

August  to  January 

114 

13 

11 

A  City  Marshal  for  a  similar 

period         -       -       -  - 

187 

6 

7 

High  Constable       .       -  - 

100 

0 

0 

Mace  Bearer  -       -       -  - 

150 

0 

0 

Secretary  to  No.  2  Committee 

100 

0 

0 

Assistant  City  Accountant 

150 

0 

0 

Accountant's  Assistant 

100 

0 

0 

Loan  to  do.     -       -       -  - 

15 

0 

0 

Town  Clerk's  Assistant  for  four 

months       -       -       -  - 

43 

6 

8 

Eight  months  do.    -       -  - 

93 

6 

8 

There  are  some  nice  little 

sums 

in 

the 

above  for  divided  labour.  Now  if  the 
Borough  of  Dublin  balance-sheet  were  to  go 
before  a  Parliamentary  committee,  it  would 
give  rise  to  some  pertinent  queries.  It  is 
strange  that  the  Government  Auditor  did 
not  take  cognizance  of  such  offices  in  dupli- 
cate as  Town  Clerk's  Assistant,  and  Assist- 
ant Town  Clerk,  and  Assistant  Accountant, 
and  Accountant's  Assistant ! 

Verily  there  are  nice  divisions  of  labour 
in  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  for  providing 
for  friends  and  relatives,  under  the  pretence 
of  relieving  the  heavy  labour  of  responsible 
officers  who  are  already  well  paid  for  the 
little  work  they  do.  Were  we  to  go  over 
the  list  of  sundries,  extras,  and  incidental 
expenses,  we  could  produce  a  number  of  pay- 
ments that  should  never  have  been  made, 


or  that  have  no  real  connection  with  the 
business  of  the  Corporation.  For  instance, 
why  should  a  platform  be  erected  in  the 
Round  Hall  to  receive  a  deputation  of  a 
political  body  ?  Why  should  the  ratepayers 
be  taxed  for  the  erection  of  structures  con- 
nected with  political  displays  ?  We  hope  the 
present  Lord  Mayor  will,  during  his  year  of 
office,  put  his  foot  on  all  displays  that  would 
turn  the  Corporation  HaU  into  a  political 
arena. 

The  list  of  sundries  in  the  Borough  Account 
we  look  upon  as  a  very  discreditable  aflfair 
indeed.  It  is  neither  a  straightforward, 
manly,  nor  honest  way  of  furnishing  the  public 
with  a  statement  of  expenditure.  It  must 
give  rise  to  a  well-grounded  suspicion  that  a 
large  amount  of  money  is  extravagantly 
wasted  by  being  paid  away  for  work  not 
needed,  or  articles  not  required.  With 
Treasurers,  Accountants,  Engineers,  Town 
Clerks,  and  other  Officers'  Assistant  Assist- 
ants, and  second  Assistants,  and  other  con- 
stant and  temporary  subalterns,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  is  no  money  for  sanitary 
work.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  the  loans  that 
are  now  being  asked  for  wiU  not  be  applied, 
save  in  a  very  infinitesimal  way,  for  sanitary 
improvement,  but  wiU  be  applied  to  make  up 
a  deficit  in  other  departments  of  the  Cor- 
poration. Those  that  run  may  read,  and 
those  who  are  not  actually  blind  may  see  and 
understand  how  the  public  money  is  con- 
stantly wasted. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LVI. 

HOW  DOES  THE  MONEY  GO  ? 
How  does  tlie  money  go  ? 

Ratepayers  ask. 
Is  it  fur  office  pay, 

Is  it  for  task  ? 
Is  It  for  lawyers'  costs, 

Parliament  bills, 
Or  paying  the  duty 

On  Aldermen's  wills  ? 

How  does  the  money  go  ? 

Citizens  wink. 
Is  it  for  turtle  soup. 

Is  it  for  drink  ? 
Town  Clerk  and  Engineer 

There  on  the  staff ;  .J| 
Put  them  the  query — 

They'll  only  laugh. 

How  dses  the  money  go  ? 

Everyone  stares; 
But  there 's  somebody  knows, 

And  somebody  cares. 
Is  it  for  deputies 

Sent  o'er  the  sea, 
To  play  at  St.  Stephen's 

Fiddle-de-dee  ? 

How  does  the  money  go  ? 

Cheques  are  still  drawn; 
Chairmen  sit  cosily; 

Treasurers  yawn ; 
Auditors  come,  we  know. 

Sums  to  surcharge, 
Marking  the  Balance-Sheet 

Debtors  at  large  ! 

How  does  the  money  go  ? 

Say,  No.  1  ! 
What 's  2  and  3  spending 

Our  money  upon  ? 
Do  Committees  labour 

To  bring  forth  a  mouse. 
Whose  natural  parent 

Is  the  whole  House  ? 

Civis. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY 
SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  stu- 
dents took  place  on  Friday,  the  20th  ult.,  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Society  House,  Kildare- 
street ;  Earl  Spencer,  the  out-going  Lord 
Lieutenant,  presiding,  and  distributing  the 
prizes.  There  was  a  large  and  influential 
gathering. 

Mr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  LL.D.,  one  oi 
the  hon.  secretaries,  in  referring  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  School,  gave  the  results  of  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  schools  in 
connection  with  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Manchester,  from  which  it 


appeared  that  in  the  highest  grade  in  Glas- 
gow school  the  highest  prizes  had  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — In  Glasgow  school,  to 
1  student  in  53  ;  in  Birmingham,  to  1  in  26; 
in  Edinburgh,  to  1  in  14  ;  in  Manchester,  to 
1  in  17  ;  and  in  Dublin,  to  1  in  every  8.  A 
similar  result  applied  to  the  other  grades, 
and  showed  the  favourable  comparison  the 
Dublin  school  could  bear  with  the  other  large 
schools  in  connection  with  South  Kensing- 
ton. This  success  had  not  been  obtained 
under  favourable  circumstances,  for  thera 
were  many  respects  in  which  improvements 
were  required,  and  which  he  hoped  soon  to 
see  carried  out. 

Colonel  Adamson  submitted  the  report  of 
the  Master  of  the  School  of  Art,  which 
stated  that  the  works  in  drawing,  painting, 
modelling,  &c.,  representing  nearly  every 
stage  of  art  instruction,  were  forwarded  to 
London  in  April  last.  The  total  number  of 
such  studies  amounted  to  893,  as  compared 
with  581  similar  works  forwarded  in  1872. 
During  the  past  year  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  school  has  been  452,  of  which 
number  222  were  males,  and  230  females. 
The  total  number  of  artizan  students 
amounted  to  274,  of  which  niimber  215  were 
males,  and  59  females.  The  prizes  were 
ihen  delivered  by  his  Excellency  to  the 
successful  students,  as  follows: — 

E.  M.  Arnold, Ist  prize  in  third  grade  awards.  I. 
Benson,  2nd  silver  medal.  C.  Barnes,  2nd  silver 
medal,  bronze  medal.  M.  A.  Bredin,  certificate,  1st 
prize  in  tliird  grade  awards.  I.  L.  Bueknail,  2nd 
bronze  medal.  Queen's  prize,  and  1st  prize  in  third 
grade  awards.  S.  P.  Ball,  two  1st  l)ronze  medals 
and  a  certificate.  B.  Birch,  Ist  bronze  medal  and  Ist 
prize  in  third  grade  awards.  I.  Bergin,  Ist  bronze 
medal.  D.  Bradley,  2nd  prize  in  third  grade 
awards.  E.  N.  Byng,  2nd  prize  in  third  grade 
awards.  M.  Cochrane,  1st  bronze  raedal  and  2nd 
prize  in  third  grade  awards.  I.  Campbell,  1st  prize 
in  tliird  grade  awards.  H.  Everth,  Queen's  prize. 
A.  Evans,  prize  in  second  grade  awards.  M.  Elliott, 
2nd  bronze  medal.  Z.  Elliott,  certificate  in  second 
grade  awards.  A.  Ffolliott,  2nd  bronze  medal,  1st 
prize  in  thirditrrade  awards.  H.  Hanlon,  certificate. 
11.  M.  Button,  2nd  bronze  medal.  E.  E.  Irwin, 
special  certificate,  Ist  prize  in  third  grade  awards. 
M.  Irwin,  silver  medal,  Ist  prize  in  tiiird  grade 
awards.  F.  L.  Jordan,  two  1st  bronze  medals, 
silver  medal,  Ist  prize  in  third  grade  awards.  R. 
Kerr,  certificate,  1st  prize  in  third  grade  awards. 
A.  Kellet,  1st  bronze  medal.  Miss  Lambert,  Ist 
bronze  medal.  N.  Nee,  1st  silver  medal,  1st  prize 
in  tliird  grade  awards.  L.  Langan,  2nd  silver 
raedal.  M.  Montgomery,  certificate,  prize  in  second 
grade  awards.  F.  Montgomery,  certificate.  M. 
Nanning,  1st  bronze  medal  and  certificate.  L 
MafTatt,  special  certificate.  M.  Martin,  2nd  silver 
medal  and  certificate,  1st  prize  in  third  grade 
awards.  S.  Miillin,  certificate.  C.  MitchinsoD, 
1st  silver  medal,  1st  prize  in  third  grade  awards. 
M.  A.  M'Mee,  special  silver  medal  and  certificate 
and  Ist  prize  in  tliird  grade  awards.  M.  M'Sorley, 
certificate,  and  let  prize  in  third  grade  awards. 
II.  M'Donnell,  2nd  bronze  medal.  M.  A.  Magee 
(Mrs.  Grant),  Ist  prize  in  third  grade  awards.  E. 
Naylor,  Queen's  prize,  and  1st  prize  in  third  grade 
awards.  K.  O'Brien,  special  certificate.  L.  M.  M. 
O'Cleary,  1st  and  2iid  bronze  medals,  and  1st  prize 
in  tliird  grade  awards.  M.  Oliver,  1st  bronze  medal. 
O.  E.  Poole,  1st  and  2nd  silver  medals,  and  first 
prize  in  third  grade  awards.  A.  Palmer,  2nd  prize 
in  third  grade  awards.  E.  Robie,  certificate.  L. 
Samuels,'  2nd  bronze  medal.  L.  M.  Sands,  2nd 
bronze  medal.  G.  G.  Peters  Smith,  2nd  prize 
in  third  grade  prizes.  P.  K.  Symes,  certi- 
ficate in  second  grade  prizes.  H.  ThornhiU,  cer- 
tificate and  special  certificate;  bronze  medal  and 
1st  prize  in  third  grade  prizes.  M.  D.  Wehb,  1st 
silver  medal  and  special  certificate.  Florence 
Walker,  2nd  bronze  medal.  Jeanie  Walker,  Ist 
bronze  medal  and  certificate,  and  2nd  prize  in  third 
grade  prizes.  E.  Wallace,  1st  prize  in  third  grade 
prizes.  M.  Weld,  1st  prize  in  third  grade  prizes. 
M.  H.  G.  Warren,  prize  and  certiticate  in  second 
grade  prizes.  Francis  White,  prize  in  second  grade 
prize.  E.  R.  Byrne,  special  certificate.  E.  Bestick, 
special  certificale.  J.  T.  Boyle,  special  certificate 
and  1st  prize  in  third  grade  prizes.  J.  W.  Boucher, 
certificate  in  second  grade  prizes.  G.  Caroliii,  cer- 
tificate. J.  Campbell,  Ist  prize  in  third  grade  prizes. 
John  Cox,  prize  in  second  grade  prizes.  L.  Corbett, 
1st  prize  in  third  grade  prizes.  Thomas  Doherty, 
certificate  in  second  grade  prizes.  B.  Fitzgerald, 
prize  in  second  grade  prizes.  E.  Gibson,  1st  bronze 
and  silver  medal.  J.  Hanrahsn,  1st  prize  in  third 
grade  prizes.    J.  A.  Hull,  prize  in  second  grade 
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■•  prizes.  J.  Kavanac;h,  1st  bronze  medal  and  certifl^ 
cate,  Ist  prize  in  tliird  grade  prizes,  and  prize  in 
second  grade  prizes.  G.  B.  Lefanu,  special  certi- 
ficate. J.  T.  Miles,  1st  bronze  medal  and  1st  prize 
third  grade  prizes.  II.  8.  Mercer,  Queen's  prize. 
W.  H.  Murray,  1st  prize  in  third  grade  prizes.  M. 
T.  H.  iVIoran,  prize  and  certificate  in  second  grade 
prizes.  R.  D.  O'Brien,  prize  and  certificate  in  se- 
cond grade  prizes.  W.  T.  Parks,  prize  in  second 
grade  prizes.  R.  Catterson  Smith,  2nd  silver  medal, 
and  1st  prize  tliird  grade  prizes.  J.  H.  Tighe,  2nd 
bronze  tnedal.  R.  Walsh,  1st  prize  third  grade 
prizes.  G.  Yeates,  pri»e  and  certificate  in  second 
grade  prizes. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Maunsell  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  judges,  adding  his  testimony  to 
the  interest  which  Earl  Spencer  had  mani- 
fested for  the  School. 

Sir  George  Hodson  returned  thanks  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  judgeg,  and  con- 
firmed and  supplemented  the  remarks  of  the 
previous  speakers. 

His  Excellency,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress, said : — 

"  I  must  congratulate  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
as  I  did  on  the  first  occasion  I  addressed  it,  on  the 
work  which  it  does  in  the  furtherance  of  art  in  this 
country.    The  work  which  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety takes  in  hand  is  very  wide  and  various,  but  1 
am  sure  that  it  does  no  more  useful  work  than  that 
of  managing  schools  of  art  in  Ireland.     It  is  a 
country  where  art  is  much  appreciated,  and  where 
the  greatgeniusof  its  people  readily  took  to  it,  and, 
therefore,  I  believe  that  schools  of  art  have  no 
better  field  than  in  this  land.    We  have  heard  to- 
night of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  School 
of  Art  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.    Not  only  are 
the  reports  of  the  eminent  men  who  come  over  here 
to  judge  highly  satisfactory  as  to  the  works  of  the 
pupils  that  came  before  them,  but — and  that  is 
what  I  think  we  ought  to  congratulate  the  societv 
chiefly  upon— we  find  thiit  the  pupils  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  the  international  competi- 
tion, and  have  carried  off  more  prizes  than  those 
of  any  other  schools  in  the  kingdom.    When  I  re- 
turn shortly  to  my  own  native  county,  I  shall  be 
able  to  congratulate  them,  and  give  them  great  en- 
courajement  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lyne,  who  has 
so  ably  been  the  teacher  of  this  school,  comes  from 
a  village  near  my  residence.    I  observe  that  the 
teaching  of  the  school  is  very  varied,  and  includes 
not  only  high  art  in  landscape  and  in  drawing  of 
live  models,  but  also  modelling  and  statuary,  and 
designs  for  manufactures  of  different  kinds.  This, 
I  think,  is  very  important,  for  we  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  in  education  to  discover  the  mind  of 
each  pupil.    Many  a  person  would  have  risen  to 
more  eminence  if  his  teacher  had  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  true  bent  of  his  intellect  and  genius.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  difBculties  of  all  education— the  I 
development  of  the  character  of  each  of  those  who  I 
receive  instruction.   This  is  particularly  the  case  in  I 
art;  and,  therefore,  I  think,  the  varied  subjects  ' 
which  this  school  teaches  tend  greatly  to  develop 
the  genius  and  intellect  of  its  pupils.    Now,  I 
think,  if  we  look  back  at  high  art  in  ancient  days, 
we  will  find  a  great  difFerence  from  the  present.  In 
old  days  we  would  see  one  great  master  with  a 
school  of  artists  following  his  particular  style  of 
treatment.    In  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  almost 
all  the  great  works  of  art  treating  of  religious  sub- 
jects.   Now,  I  think,  we  see  a  great  diff'frence.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  that  we  decorate,  and  do 
honour  to  our  God  in  our  churches  in  other  ways 
than  if)  painting,  or  whether  artists  of  the  present 
day  are  timid  in  trying  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  great  men  who  painted  in  former  days  ;  but  we 
see  on  the  walls  of  our  picture  galleries  every  kind 
and  description  of  art.    We  find  the  independence 
and  originality  of  English  and  Irish  thought  break- 
ing out  in  all  directions;  and,  if  we  lose  somewhat 
of  symmetry  from  one  particular  school,  we  gain 
much  in  the  originality  and  thought.    This  is  espe- 
cially shown  in  the  works  of  the  great  man  who 
died  during  the  past  year — Sir  E.  Landseer.  In 
former  days  Hundercooter,  Wouvermans,  and  Sny- 
der delineated  with  great  force,  great  grace,  and 
great  vigour  animal  life;  but  where  can  you  find 
the  wit,  humour,  or  touch  of  feeling  which  appear 
in  the  pictures  of  Landseer?    Now,  this  school 
does  much  towards  educating  and  bringing  out  pu- 
pils in  the  very  highest  style  of  art.    I  was  very 
much  gratified  to  bear  from  one  of  the  speakers  that 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  artist,  well  kiiovvn  in 
Dublin,  has  already  commenced  his  career  as  a 
sculptor  in  the  studio  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
sculptors  in  Loudon — Mr.  Foley,  who  is  such  an 
honour  to  Ireland.    I  trust  be  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  great  artist,  and  bring  not  only 
honour  to  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  father,  but 
also  to  this  bociety,  whose  pspil  he  is.    Now  I  will 
allude  to  a  topic  which  has  been  referred  to  by 


more  than  one  of  the  speakers  who  have  preceded 
me.  On  former  occasions  I  have  spoken  strongly 
in  favour  of  having  a  central  museum  of  or 
namental  art  in  Dublin.  I  must  confess  to  you 
I  feel  rather  mortified  and  disappointed  that 
on  this,  which  is  perhaps— and  I  will  not  say 
perhaps,  but  certainly— the  last  occasion  I  will 
appear  before  you  as  the  representative  of  the 
Queen,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  further  an  object  which,  I  have  said,  was  a 
great  means  towards  the  furtherance  of  art  in  this 
country.  Last  year  I  referred  to  this  matter,  and 
l«9t  year  there  was  a  considerable  difficulty  in 
bringing  on  the  subject,  for  the  House  of  Commons 
had  shown  themselves  more  than  ordinarily  jealous 
of  the  expenditure  on  the  Civil  Service;  and  while 
the  committee  was  sitting  upon  that  they  did  not 
think  it  was  a  very  opportune  moment  to  press  for 
a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  of  ornamental 
art  in  Dublin.  There  were  other  difficulties,  arising 
from  the  number  of  societies  which  had  museums 
in  Dublin;  but  I  have  always  felt  sanguine  that 
with  a  fair  field  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  for  you 
this  advantage.  I,  therefore,  much  regret  that 
neither  Lord  Hartington,  who  was  equally  anxious 
on  the  subject,  nor  I  have  succeeded  in  our  desire. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  our  successors  may  be  more 
fortunate.  I  wish  them  every  success  on  this  matter, 
and  I  only  envy  them  their  better  fortune  if  they 
are  able  to  establish  in  this  city  a  museum  of  orna- 
mental art,  which  I  deem  of  such  importance  to  all 
lovers  and  students  of  art." 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  state  of  art  matters 
in  Dublin  for  many  years,  and  remembering 
the  position  of  the  Dublin  Society's  Art 
Schools  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  and 
even  fifteen  years  ago,  we  can  bear  evidence 
to  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  its  management  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  high  excellence  of  the  teaching 
imparted. 

We  trust  that  the  advantages  of  the  Dub- 
lin School  of  Art  will  be  more  largely  availed 
of  by  the  operative  classes  of  this  city. 
Drawing  is  indispensable  as  a  qualification 
for  the  artizsm  who  desires  to  be  technically 
educated.  Had  Schools  of  Ai-t  been  made 
general  over  the  British  Islands  a  century  ago 
in  the_  interests  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
there  is  no  branch  of  skilled  industry  here — 
either  in  design  or  execution— but  would  be 
able  to  compete,  and  even  rival,  the  best 
eftorts  on  the  continent.  In  general  art  mat- 
ters we  have  been  behind  our  continental 
neighbours,  but,  though  admitting  this  on 
the  part  of  Ireland,  we  put  in  a  claim — that 
even  in  the  last  century  her  capital  credit- 
ably sustained  its  reputation  in  the  field  of 
art. 


effects  of  frost  on  stono  were  shown  to  bo 
greatest  on  the  north  and  north-east  sides  of 
buildings,  and  on  tlie  underside  and  beneath 
cornices  and  projections,  from  the  fact  of  the 
sun  not  shining  on  tJieso  so  much  as  on  the 
south  and  west.  After  the  frost  has  com- 
menced the  disintegrating  process,  the  various 
acids  in  tho  atmosphere  of  London  and  our 
large  manufacturing  towns  como  to  its  assist- 
ance, and  tho  work  of  dissolution  progresses. 
Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  decay  of  the 
stone  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to 
the  several  experiments  that  are  now  in  opera- 
tion on  that  building  to  arrest  decay,  the 
author  expressing  a  hope  that  in  this  national 
experiment  some  one  or  more  would  be  found 
effectual.  After  some  valuable  remarks  by 
the  chairman  and  several  of  the  members, 
the  meeting  separated. 


A  SCENE  IN  THE  MALL. 

As  Tom  (a  famed  artist  well  known  in  tlie  city) 

Was  walking,  last  week,  on  our  tree-planted  Mall, 
He  sharpened  liis  pencil,  and  ogling  with  pity. 

He  sketclied  the  profile  of  the  great  Admiral. 
"  Just  give  me  a  screw-jack,  and  engine,  and  roller," 

Said  he,  "  and  I'll  move  both  the  statue  anJ  shaft." 
"  Give  ye  the  divil,"  said  some  by-standing  droller. 

"  I've  cut  him  already,"  quotli  Tom  as  he  lauglied. 

R.  H.  A. 


THE  BELFAST 
AECHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  members  of  the  above 
association  took  place  on  Monday  evening, 
16th  ult.,  Robert  Young,  Esq.,  C.E.,  in  the 
chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Boyd, 
architect,  on  "  The  Efi'ects  of  Water,  Wind, 
and  Frost  on  Public  Buildings."  The  first 
portion  of  the  paper  referred  principally  to 
damp,  arising  from  different  sources — 1,  from 
below,  or  foundations  ;  2,  from  above,  or  the 
roof  ;  3,  from  the  sides,  or  walls  ;  and  4,  from 
incidental  sources — in  which  the  varied  causes 
were  pointed  out,  and  remedies  suggested. 
With  regard  to  the  effects  of  wind  on  build- 
ings, Mr.  Boyd  instanced  a  number  of  recent 
cases  where  sad  accidents  to  human  life  and 
destruction  to  property  took  place  from 
various  erections  falling  during  a  gale.  He 
also  gave  examples  as  to  how  to  calculate 
the  effects  of  hurricanes  on  buildings,  and 
alluded  to  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  as  an 
example  of  stability,  it  having  resisted  the 
severe  gales  of  the  English  Channel  for 
nearly  120  years.    In  the  third  case,  the 


CORRESPONDENCE." 

ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SURVEYORS, 
AND  THEIR  PAY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 
Sir,— There  is  in  all  prbability  somechanee,  now 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  more  Liberal  Govern- 
ment than  the  last,  that  the  Assistant  Surveyors 
will  receive  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
much-abused  Conservatives. 

I  would  respectfully  quote  one  or  two  sentences 
from  the  lips  of  a  member  of  the  association,  Mr. 
Chappell ;  also  from  our  late  Chief  Secretary,  Lord 
Hartington,  which  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  former  said,  they  (the  Assistant  Surveyors) 
submitted  that  their  salaries,  in  order  that  they 
should  do  what  is  fair  to  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  perform  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public,  should  not  be  less  than  £150  per  annum. 

Lord  Hartington  said  he  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  some  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  subject  brought  under  his  notice,  and 
would  carefully  consider  how  far  the  suggestions 
made  could  be  attended  to.  Thus,  Sir,  the  affair 
ended,  leaving  us  out  in  the  cold.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
our  present  Chief  Secretary  will  act  with  more  hu- 
manity and  liberality  towards  the  "  despised  and 
rejected  "  Assistant  Surveyors  of  Ireland,  who,  if  all 
fails,  should  strike  en  masse,  or  join  the  Home 
Rulers  ! 

Excuse  me  thus  introducing  politics  into  your 
practical  and  Irish  journal — Yours,  with  esteem, 

C.E. 

Goresbridge,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
2Sth  February,  1874. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

The  following  works  are  amongst  those  that  have 
been  just  completed,  or  are  being  executed,  from 
designs  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Robinson,  A. R.I. A. I.,  architect  and  C.E.:  — 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  premises,  Main-street,  Bray,  County 
Wicklovv,  for  Fred.  M'Crea,  Esq. 

A  new  auction-room,  40,  Lower  Ormond-quav 
named  the  Ormond  Sale  Rooms,  has  been  just 
finished.  This  is  the  largest  auction-room  in 
Dublin,  being  30ft.  by  80ft.  long,  with  framed  roof, 
stained  and  varnished,  with  continuous  skylight. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John 
Boyce. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  Belvue,  Cross-avenue,  Blackrock,  for 
Thomas  Brarigan,  Esq.  The  outlay  has  exceeded 
£1,000.    Mr.  C.  Stapleton,  builder. 

A  large  addition  has  been  erected  to  the  Female 
National  Schools,  Baggot-street.  Mr.  Joseph 
Kelly,  builder. 

Considerable  alterations  and  improvements  are 
being  made  to  26  North  Great  George's-street,  for 
Mrs.  Clarke.    Mr.  P.  Monks,  builder. 

Large  Poor  Schools,  built  to  accommodate  1,000 
children,  have  been  recently  opened  at  Weaver's- 
square.     Mr.  Joseph  Kelly,  builder. 

Extensive  bonded  warehouses  and  rectifyino- 
stores  have  been  recently  erected  at  High-street"" 
for  C.  Dennehy,  Esq.,  T.C.,  J.P.  Further  exten- 
sive works  are  at  present  being  carried  on  at  the 
same  place.    Mr.  Patrick  Monks,  builder. 

An  addition  is  being  made  to  Messrs.  Ryan  and 
Son's  paper  warehouse,  Merchants'-quay.  Mr. 
Thomas  Judge,  builder. 

Extensive  additions  and  alterations  have  beer 
made  to  the  Female  Penitents'  Retreat,  Lower 
Gloucester-street.    Mr.  Patrick  Monks,  builder. 
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THE   RUIN  AND  RE-BUILDING  OF 
NATIONS. 

{Being  Esrtracts,  viilh  Notes,  from  "An  Essay  totranh  Prevent- 
ing the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain  '  by  Genrge  Berke  ley,  Bit/iop 
of  Cloyne.    First  printed  in  London,  A.D.  MDCCXXI.J 

Several  montbs  ago  we  i'e-i)iiblislied  the 
well-kuowu  "  Querist  "  of  George  Berkeley, 
and  appended  thereto  some  notes  wherever  the 
subject  suggested  remarks.  The  "Querist" 
lias  a  standard  vahie,  and  the  proposals  it 
indicates  are  as  applicable  to-day  as  they 
were  upwards  of  a  century  since.  We  pur- 
pose now  to  give  some  extracts  from  another 
essay  of  that  worthy  Irish  prelate,  pregnant 
■with  truths,  and  showing  the  deep  foresight 
possessed  by  the  mind  of  one  who  was  not 
only  a  true  friend  of  his  country,  but  a  bene- 
factor to  the  human  species  over  the  globe. 

"  Industry  is  the  natural,  sure  way  to 
wealth.  This  is  so  true  that  it  is  impossible 
an  industrious,  free  people  should  want  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle 
enjoy  them,  under  any  form  of  government. 
Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public  as  it 
promoteth  industry,  and  credit  having  the 
same  effect  is  of  the  same  value  with  money, 
but  money  or  credit  circulating  through  a 
nation  from  hand  to  hand  without  producing 
labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is  di- 
rect gaming. 

"  It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to 
make  such  plausible  schemes  as  may  draw 
those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their  own  and 
the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  no  man 
of  sense  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own, 
whether  he  understands  the  game  or  not, 
that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  in- 
stead of  prosecuting  the  old,  honest  method 
of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down  at  a 
public  gaming-table  and  play  off  their  money 
one  to  another." 

[The  calamities  brought  upon  these  islands 
by  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  project,  the 
public  and  licensed  lottei-y  systems,  and  the 
almost  universal  addiction  to  gaming,  drink- 
ing and  blasphemy  that  characterised  society 
in  the  last  century,  to  the  derision  of  morality 
and  religion,  coupled  with  idleness  and  con- 
sequent mendicancy  of  the  lower  classes, 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  worthy  bishop,  and 
induced  him  to  speak,  in  more  jilaces  than 
one,  in  strong  but  justifiable  language.] 

"  The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state 
for  acquiring  riches  without  industry  or 
merit,  the  less  there  will  be  of  either  in  that 
state  ;  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  at- 
tends it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted 
from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  and  for- 
tuitous manner,  that  some  men  shall,  from 
nothing,  in  an  instant  acquire  vast  estates, 
without  the  least  desert ;  while  others  are 
as  suddenly  stript  of  plentiful  fortunes, 
and  left  upon  the  jjarish,  by  their  own  ava- 
rice and  credulity.  What  can  be  hoped  for 
on  the  one  hand,  but  abandoned  luxury  and 
wantonness — or  on  the  other,  but  extreme 
madness  and  despair  ? 

"  In  short,  all  projects  for  gi-owing  rich 
by  sudden  and  extraordinary  methods,  as 
they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of 
men,  and  encourage  them  to  despise  the 
slow,  moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  made  by 
honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the 
public,  and  even  the  winners  themselves  will 
at  length  be  involved  in  the  public  ruin. 

"  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  contrive  projects 
for  the  encouragement  of  industiy.  I  wish 
it  were  as  easy  to  put  them  in  practice. 
There  is  no  countri/  in  Europe  ivhcre  there  is 
so  much  charity  collected  fur  the  poor,  and 
none  ivhere  it  is  so  ill  maiMf/ed,  If  the 
poor-box  was  fixed  as  a  medium  in  every 
parish,  taken  from  a  calculation  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  raised  for  seven  years,  that 
sum  (if  the  common  estimate  be  not  very 
wrong)  frugally  laid  out  on  workhouses, 
would  for  ever  free  the  nation  from  the  care 
of  providing  for  the  poor,  and  at  the  same 
time  considerably  improve  our  manufactures. 
We  might  by  these  means  rid  our  streets  of 
beggars;  even  the  children,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind  might  be  put  in  a  way  of  doing 
something  for  their  livelihood.  As  for  the 
small  number  of  those  who  by  age  or  infir- 
mities are  utterly  incapable  of  all  employ- 


ment, they  might  be  maintained  by  the 
labour  of  others,  and  the  public  would  re- 
ceive no  small  advantage  from  the  industry 
of  those  who  are  now  so  great  a  burden  and 
expense  to  it." 

[We  italicised  some  words  in  the  above 
paragraph,  for  it  is  equally  true  at  this  day 
as  what  the  bishop  has  stated  in  respect  to  a 
century  and  a-half  since.  The  amount  of 
charity  given  in  London  alone  at  present 
amounts  yearly  to  something  enormous,  and, 
we  regret  to  say,  a  large  amount  of  it  is 
shamefully  squandered  by  those  entrusted 
with  its  distribution.  The  system  of  "voting 
charities  "  is  pernicious,  for  the  really  deserv- 
ing are  those  who  receive  the  least.  Great 
frauds  are  also  committed  by  bogus  socie- 
ties, under  tlie  name  of  charity  organizations, 
and  self-elected  missionaries  or  benefactors 
set  machinery  in  motion  to  benefit  them- 
selves instead  of  the  poor.  Fraud  is  to  be 
found  in  every  direction  we  turn.  In  respect 
to  workhouses  the  bishop  is  right.  They 
should  be  made  self-supporting  wherever  the 
able-bodied  occupy  them ;  but  it  would  be  far 
better  if  only  the  very  young,  or  aged  or  in- 
capacitated were  admitted.  The  able-bodied 
should,  undoubtedly,  be  made  to  labour  in 
their  own  and  the  fiublic  service.  Work- 
house labour  should,  however,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  kept  from  injuring  workmen,  and 
injuring  the  trader  and  ratepayer  outside, 
who  is  heavily  taxed  for  the  support  of  as- 
sumed pauperism.] 

"  The  number  of  people  is  both  means 
and  motives  to  industry,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  of  great  use  to  encoui-age  propaga- 
tion, by  allowing  some  reward  or  privilege  to 
those  who  have  a  certain  number  of  children, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  enacting  that  the 
public  shall  inherit  half  the  Tinentailed  estates 
of  all  who  die  unmarried,  of  either  sex." 

[A  tax  upon  bachelors  and  old  maids  would 
amount  to  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  Thei-e  are  many  obliged  to  live 
in  a  state  of  single  blessedness  because  they 
cannot  help  it.  A  married  man,  with  a 
number  of  children  above  the  average,  whom 
he  honestly  labours  for,  and  does  his  utmost 
to  educate  and  apprentice  to  useful  trades, 
is  a  man,  certainly,  entitled  to  respect  and 
consideration.  All  married  couples  are  not 
blessed  with  large  families,  and  many  poor 
and  well-to-do  have  none  at  all.  There  is 
certainly  an  evil,  and  a  growing  one,  in  a 
state  of  society  where  there  is  an  increasing 
dislike  to  married  life.  It  leads  to  a  state  of 
things  we  need  not  describe.  The  legitimate 
increase  of  population  is  as  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  world  as  are  light  and  air.] 

"  There  is  still  room  for  invention  or  im- 
provement in  most  trades  [all  trades]  and 
manufactures,  and  it  is  probable  that  pre- 
miums given  on  that  account  to  ingenious 
artists  would  soon  be  repaid  an  hundred-fold 
to  the  public.  No  colour  is  so  much  worn  in 
Italy,  Spain,  or  Portugal  as  black ;  but  our 
black  cloth  is  neither  so  lasting  nor  of  so 
good  a  dye  as  the  Dutch,  which  is  the  reason 
of  their  engrossing  the  profit  of  that  trade. 
This  is  so  true,  that  I  have  known  English 
merchants  abroad  wear  black  cloth  of  Hol- 
land themselves,  and  sell  and  recommend  it 
as  better  than  that  of  their  own  country.  It 
is  commonly  said  the  water  of  Leyden  hath 
a  peculiar  property  of  colouring  black;  but  it 
hath  been  also  said,  and  passed  current,  that 
good  glasses  may  be  made  nowhere  but  at 
Venice,  and  there  only  on  the  island  of  Mu- 
rano,  which  was  attributed  to  some  property 
in  the  air,  and  we  may,  possibly,  find  other 
opinions  of  that  sort  to  be  as  groundless, 
should  the  Legislature  think  it  worth  while 
to  propose  premiums  in  the  foregoing,  or  in 
the  like  cases  of  general  benefit  to  the  public. 
But  I  rememember  to  have  seen,  seven  years 
ago,  a  man  pointed  at  in  a  coflee-house  who, 
they  said,  had  first  introduced  the  right 
scarlet  dye  among  us,  by  which  the  nation  in 
general,  as  well  as  many  private  persons, 
have  been  since  great  gainers,  though  he 
himself  was  a  beggar,  who,  if  this  be  true, 
deserved  an  honourable  maintenance  from 
the  public." 

[If  George  Berkeley  were  alive  at  the  pre- 


sent day  he  would  find  that  his  remarks  are 
still  well-timed.  Many  an  artist  and  inventor 
in  our  own  memory  has  been  let  to  perish 
and  die  in  absolute  want,  leaving  his  children 
chargeable  on  the  parish,  from  the  want  of 
due  appreciation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  making  fortunes  by  his  works  or  inven- 
tions. And  even  now  as  we  write,  there  are 
inventors,  and  families  of  inventors,  in  a  state 
of  indigence,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
amount  of  charity  that  exists  and  is  mis- 
managed. The  State  should  come  to  the 
rescue  of  men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the 
endeavour  to  benefit  their  countiy.  Public 
companies,  too,  who  are  enabled  by  the  pos- 
session of  large  capital  to  utilise  the  poor 
artist's  or  inventor's  work,  should  feel  it  their 
duty  to  afford  an  honourable  maintenance  to 
the  men  whose  inventions  and  improvements 
have  made  them  millionaires,  and  something 
more.  There  are  many  cases  of  the  shameful 
neglect  of  practical  genius  at  the  present 
hour  as  in  the  eighteenth  century.] 

"  There  are  also  several  manufactures  which 
we  have  from  abroad,  that  may  be  carried  on 
to  as  great  a  perfection  here  as  elsewhere. 
If  it  be  considered  that  more  fine  linen  is 
worn  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  as- 
sign a  reason  why  paper  may  not  be  mads 
here  as  good,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  as  in 
Holland,  or  France,  or  Genoa.  This  is  a 
manufacture  of  great  consumption,  and  would 
save  much  to  the  public.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  tapestry,  lace,  and  other  manufac- 
tures, which  is  [if]  set  on  foot  in  cheap  parts 
of  the  country,  would  employ  many  hands 
and  save  money  to  the  nation  as  well  as 
bring  it  from  abroad.  Projects  for  improving 
old  manufactures,  or  setting  up  new  ones, 
should  not  be  despised  in  a  trading  country, 
but  making  pretences  for  stock-jobbing  hath 
been  a  fatal  imposition." 

[Although  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  the  application  of  steam  has  entirely  re- 
volutionized trades  and  manufactures  since 
Berkeley's  time,  yet  there  are  many  branches 
of  industry  at  present  which  might  and  could 
be  profitably  pursued  in,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  homes  of  the  peasantry.  Paper  is 
plentiful  everywhere  now,  and  we  have  Honi- 
ton  and  Limerick  lace,  worked  by  the  hands 
of  poor  women,  in  pretty  large  quantities ; 
but,  though  this  lace  is  rather  expensive  in  the 
mai't,  its  manufacture  is  not  very  profitable 
to  the  poor.  The  manufacture  of  tapestry 
might  be  once  more  revived  on  a  proper 
scale  in  the  British  Islands,  and  receive  State 
patronage  for  a  while.  In  France,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  anciently  in  England  the  manufac- 
ture of  tapestry  was  practised  with  uncom- 
mon skill,  and  enlisted  the  talents  of  some  of 
the  gi'eatest  masters  of  painting.  The  pro- 
gress of  our  present  Schools  of  Art  is  leading 
to  much  improvement,  and  will  undoubtedly, 
in  a  few  years,  show  results,  both  in  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  the  numerous  articles 
that  comprise  our  current  wants,  as  well  as 
those  connected  with  our  pleasure.  Projects 
of  good  should  on  no  account  be  despised, 
but  the  country  is  always  teeming  with  pro- 
jects that  lead  to  disaster.  If  we  have  no 
South  Sea  Bubbles  now,  we  have  others 
launched  from  time  to  time  which  are  nearly 
as  bad.] 

(To  be  continued.) 


STEPHEN  GRAY  AND  THE  EARLY 
DAYS  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

A  VERY  interesting  lecture  was  recently  de- 
livered in  the  hall  of  the  Charterhouse, 
London,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson, 
on  the  original  discoveries  in  electricity  by 
Stephen  Gray.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  first  attempts  at  the 
generalisation  of  electrical  phenomena  were 
not  made  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  yet  long  centuries  ago  the  ancients 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  certain 
bodies  when  rubbed  acquire  the  power  of 
attracting  light  particles  of  matter. 

The  founder  of  the  Ionic  philosophy, 
Thale  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  600  years 
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B.C.,  showed  that  the  attractive  property 
existed  in  amber  by  friction,  but  of  course 
he  was  unable  to  ex])hiin  the  unknown  ele- 
ment or  the  causes  of  its  action.  Some  cen- 
turies later,  Theophrastus  observed  the  same 
attraction  in  other  substances.  Pliny  and 
other  naturalists  similarly  allude  to  the 
electrical  power.  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  magnet,  furnished  a  gene- 
ralisation of  the  phenomena  ;  and  after  this 
period  followed  a  number  of  English,  Irish, 
and  Continental  experimentalists,  who  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  in  the  science  by 
accumulating  facts.  Among  these  were  Dr. 
Wall  and  Newton  in  England,  and  Roger 
Boyle  in  Ireland.  In  1728,  however,  Stephen 
Gray,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charterhouse,  after 
Bome  years  devoted  to  the  study,  performed 
a  number  of  experiments  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  electrical  conduction,  and  to  the 
classification  of  bodies  into  conductors  and 
non-conductors. 

Of  Stephen  Gray  and  his  discoveries,  how- 
ever, we  will  let  Dr.  Kichardson  himself 
speak,  merely  stating  further  that  the  lec- 
turer illustrated  his  remarks  with  experi- 
mental demonstrations,  and  the  walls  of  the 
hall,  to  further  elucidate  Dr.  Richardson's 
remarks,  were  hung  with  diagi-ams  from  the 
pencil  of  the  veteran  artist,  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank : — 

Dr.  Richardson  procpeded  to  say  that  he  wislied 
to  refer  to  tlie  labours  of  Stephen  Gray,  a  man  wlio 
was  scarcely  known  at  the  present  day,  allhousjh  a 
man  of  genius  and  ahility.    There  was  reference 
made  to  him  at  the  time  he  gained  the  first  Copley 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Dr.  Mortimer  had 
mentioned  him  alt-o,  and  in  eulogistic  terms,  hut  M. 
Disaguiler  had  been  rather  harsh  with  respect  to 
him.    The  first  time  that  Mr.  Gray  was  known 
anything  about  was  in  the  year  1692,  when  he  was, 
perhaps,  rbout  the  age  of  40,  and  when  he  was 
living  at  Canterbury  and   pursuing  astrotiomlcal 
Studies.    In  that  year  he  was  known  to  have  made 
astronomical  inquiries  as  to  certain  mock  suns  which 
Le  saw.    He  then,  in  1696,  turned  his  attention  to 
microscopes,  and  made  one  by  melting  a  rod  ofglass 
which,  when  the  end  was  in  a  molten  state,  dro|)ped 
off  and  formed  a  round  solid  globe,  which  acted  as 
a  powerful  magnifier.     That,  however,  was  not 
sufficiently  powerful, so  he  made  a  more  powerful  one 
by  having  a  hollow  globe  of  glass  filled  with  water, 
and  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  discover  aniiual- 
cula  in  the  waler.    The  same  year  witnessed  a 
(jreatimprovement  of  his  as  regarded  the  barometer. 
Otto  Guericke  was  its  discoverer,  but  Mr.  Gray  in- 
vented an  ingenious  mode  of  taking  an  accurate  read- 
ing of  the  liistrument.    In  1699  the  same  gentleman 
observed  again  mock  suns  in  the  heavens,  and  a  halo 
round  the  true  sun,  but  did  nothing  more  than  record 
the  fact.    Jlis  next  step  in  science  was  to  obtain  u 
meridian-line,  after  which,  in  about  a  couple  of 
years,  spots  in  the  snn  attracted  his  attention,  and 
he  (the  lecturer)  took  occasion  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Gray  was  one  of  the  first  observers  of  that  pheno- 
menon, and  in  1706  he  recorded  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.    From  this  time  up  to  1717  very  little  was 
heard  of  either  him  or  his  researches,  but  in  the 
latter  year  a  paper  was  sent  by  Prince  George  to 
the  Charterhouse,  requesting  that  he  might  be  ad- 
mitted.   After  his  admission  to  the  Charity,  he 
remained  without  doing  much  until  1720,  when  in 
that  year  he  recommenced  his  labour  by  sending  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  denominated  "  Some 
New  Electrical  Experiments,"  and  some  little  time 
after  that  event  he  became  known  to  Dr.  Gilbert,  a 
man  of  great  research,  and  physician  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.    Dr.  Gilbert  made  several  experiments 
with  the  magnet  us  to  its  power  of  attraciion  ;  he 
also  discovered  that  amber  when  rubbed  would  lead 
a  balance  needle,  and  in  prosecuting  his  inquiries 
further  found  out  that  sealing-wax,  resin,  and  glass 
possessed  the  same  qualities,  but  that  they  were 
different  from  the  magnet  in  many  other  respects. 
He  therefore  named  them  after  the  Greek  word  for 
amber  (electron),  thus  bringing  into  use  the  word 
electricity.     That  was  one  of  the  men  who  took 
notice  of  Mr.  Stephen  Gray  and  his  experiments. 
The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  say  that  about  this 
period  tome  experiments  were  made  with  reference 
to  repulsion  and  attraction  by  Mr.  Gray,  which 
were  followed  up  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  during 
which  the  great  philospher  discovered  that  small 
pieces  of  gold  leaf  and  paper  placed  in  a  box  with  a 
glass  lid  would  fly  up  to  the  lid  when  it  was  brisklv 
rubbed.    Mr.  Gray  then  discovered  if  parchment, 
goldbeater's  skin,  and  brown  paper  were  heated, 
they  would  all  attract  feathers  towards  thera.  A 
fir  rod,  with  an  ivory  ball  attached  to  it  and  placed 


in  a  cork,  and  the  tube  in  a  charger!  glass  rod, 
would  also  produce  the  same  result.    That  showed 
to  the  ingenious  mind  of  Mr.  Gray  that  electricity 
could  be  transmitted  from  one  sulislance  to  another. 
This  experiment  was  l)eautifully  and  skilfully  illus- 
trated.   Mr.  Gray  having  discovered  that  electricity 
could  be  so  trnnsmilled,  led  him  to  try  packthread 
as  a  condnclor.    Packthread  was  accordingly  em- 
ployed, and  found  to  act  very  well  as  such  a  medium 
when  used  in  a  vertical  position  ;  but  when  in  a 
horizontal  one  it  would  not  carry  any  spark  at  all. 
That   discovery    was    made  in    a    harn    by  Mr. 
Granville    Wheeler,   at   Atterrien    House,  near 
Faversham.    Tiie  cause  of  the  failure  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  current  passed  off  up  to  the  ceiling. 
Tlie  line  was  then  sus|iended  at  distances  by  means 
of  pieces  of  silk  thread,  and  when  that  was  done 
the  current  passed  through  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
As  silk  thread  was  easily  broken,  copper  wire  was 
employed,  Dut  with  no  better  result  than  the  pack- 
thread, and  by  that  means  it  was  discovered  that 
there  were  some  bodies  which  carried  off  the  electric 
current,  and  others  which  concentrated  it.  After 
this  later  discovery  the  first  electric  line  in  the 
world  was  made  on  Mr.  Wheeler's  ground,  and  u 
message  through  a  pack  thread,  and  attached  to  a 
charged  glass  rod  was  sent  a  distance  of  870  yards 
from  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Wheeler  up  to  his  garret 
window.    Mr.  Gray  having  thus  discovered  one  of 
the  grandest  discoveries  in  the  world,  followed  up 
his  researches,  and  found  out    that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  contact  to  pass    an  electrical 
current.    That  was  called  induction,  and  some  short 
timeafterwards,  in  1732,  the  Royal  Society  awarded 
their  gold  medal,  and  in  the  same  year  the  recipient 
of  the  gold  medal  further  contributed  to  science  by 
discovering  that  water  could  be  made  a  conductor, 
and  also  that  resin  could  be  made  to  act  as  a 
good    insulator — a  grand    discovery,  for  without 
insulators  we  could  not  make  much  use  of  the 
electric  current,     in  1735  Mr.  Gray  also  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  electric  spark  ;  which  he  did  by 
means  of  a  charged  glass  rod  brougiit  into  contact 
with  an  iron  bar  resting  upon  bands  of  silk.  After 
this  period    not    much   was  heard   of  him,  and 
his  time  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.     Before  that 
time,  however,  he  invented  a  machine  which  he 
called  his  planetarium.      It  was  a  round  box  filled 
with  resin,  and  a  metal  ball  in  its  centre.  Over 
this  was  suspended  a  pith  pellet,  and  if  the  pellet 
gyrated  in  a  circle  the  hall  was  in  liie  centre,  but  if 
it  were  not  it  would  move  in  an  elliptic.    Hy  such  a 
means  as  that  he  thought  he  could  show  a  complete 
planetary  system.     He  was,  however,  mistaken, 
for  the  twirling  of  the  pith  pellet  round  the  globe 
of  metal  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  pulsation  of 
the  blood  through  the  fingers.    As  a  further  proof 
of  Mr.  Gray's  intellect,  the  lecturer  mentioned  that 
that  gentleman,  when  he  obtained  the  first  8|)ark 
of  electricity,  prophesied  that  electricity  generated 
by  a  niiichiiie  would  hecoine  as  powerful  as  the  same 
force  in  nature.    That,  no  doubt,  would  soon  be  the 
case,  for  he  had  himself  killed  sheep  and  other 
large    animals    instantaneously   witli    a  machine 
weighing  15  cwt.     In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  took 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  the  science  of  electricity,  and  in  doing  so  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Volta,  Galvani,  and 
Faraday. 


WHY  THE  PRICE  OF  GAS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  INCREASED. 

The  following  remarks,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Builders'  Weekly  Reporter, 
are  so  applicable  to  the  present  position  of 
our  local  "  Alliance  and  Consumers'  Com- 
pany," that  we  reprint  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers : — 

"  Mr.  Eccleston  Gibb,  the  vestry  clerk  of  St. 
Pancras,  in  a  little  pamphlet  just  published,  has 
most  effectually  disposed  of  the  demand  of  the  Gas 
Cornpuuies  for  permission  to  increase  the  price  of 
gas  in  the  metropolis.  The  companies  base  their 
demands  for  an  advance  upon  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  coal  and  labour.  Mr.  Gilib  shows,  in  reply  to 
this,  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  still  greater  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
residual  jiroducts  (such  as  coke,  gas  tar,  &c.)  re- 
maining alter  the  extraction  of  gas  from  coiil,  and 
in  proof  he  gives  some  striking  illustrations.  For 
instance,  in  1859,  the  value  of  the  residual  products 
amounted  to  34  per  cent,  of  the  coal  used  by  the 
Imperial  Gas  Company  ;  in  1866  the  value  had 
risen  to  40  [ler  cent.  ;  and  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  past  year  it  had  reached  the  proportion  of  66 
per  cent.  In  1859,  therelore,  the  Im|)erial  Gas 
('ompany  had  to  recoup  itself  by  the  sale  of  gas  for 
66  per  cent,  of  its  outlay  on  coal ;  while  in  the  first 
half  of  1873  it  had  to  do  so  from  this  source  for  no 


more  than  44  per  cent,  of  its  outlay.  But  this  is 
only  part  of  the  case  against  the  companies.  Mr. 
Gihli  shows,  in  the  second  plhce,  that  although 
wages  have  risi^n  so  considerably,  the  cost  of  labour 
to  the  gas  companies  has  fallen,  at  least  relatively 
to  their  produce  and  incomes.  In  18(;(i  the  net  cost 
of  coal  added  to  the  manufacturing  and  distributing 
the  gas  amounted  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Com- 
pany to  £328,9.!2,  or  equal  to  a  rate  of  .3.'316  pence 
for  every  thousand  feet  of  gas  sold.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  the  past  year,  the  total  amount  was 
£221,500,  and  the  rate  32  08  pence  per  thousand 
feet  of  gas  sold.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  great 
rise  in  wages  and  in  the  price  of  coal,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  tlie  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  gas  has  actually  fallen  during 
the  last  seven  years.  This  has  arisen,  no  doubt, 
from  the  greater  efficiency  of  labour  anil  improved 
modes  of  manufacture,  Cheap  labour,  as  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again,  is  not  always  profit- 
able, and  the  Imperial  Gas  Company  has  profited 
by  the  proof.  If  the  company's  servants  receive 
higher  wages  now  than  they  did  in  1866,  they  do 
more  and  iietier  work.  Besides,  there  is  the  greatly 
increased  demand  for  gas,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  lends  to  increased  profits.  But  Mr.  Gibb 
is  not  content  to  show  merely  that  the  gas  com- 
panies have  no  grounds  for  demanding  an  increased 
rate,  for  he  directly  charges  them  with  wanton  ex- 
travagance and  waste.  In  the  course  of  the  en- 
quiry last  year,  he  says:  '  By  the  Board  of  Trade 
Commissioners,  with  regard  to  the  aiiplioation  of 
the  Chartered  Gas  Company  for  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  gas,  Mr.  G.  W.  Stevenson,  gas  engineer, 
stated  in  evidence  that  the  company  permitted  a 
loss  of  750.000,000  cubic  feet  annually,  or  16-o3 
per  cent.,  while  the  South  Metropolitan  Company 
wasted  only  7  per  cent.  This  witness  also  said  that 
if  the  Chartered  Company  would  reduce  their  waste 
to  this  they  would  add  £60,000  to  their  annual  in- 
come and  85  per  cent,  to  their  dividend.'  It  may 
justly  be  urged,  as  Mr.  Gibb  urges,  to  permit  the 
companies  to  increase  their  charges  while  guilty  of 
such  waste  as  is  mentioned  in  this  extract,  is  to 
give  a  premium  to  mismanagement,  and  to  remove 
the  only  inducement  which  the  companies  now 
have  for  economising  the  reserve  wealth  of  the 
nation  and  the  source  of  its  manufacturing  prospe- 
rity. Mr.  Gibb  also  calls  attention  to  another 
point,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  which 
we  houe  to  see  takeu  up  with  more  spirit  than  it 
has  liitherlo  been.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  gas 
companies  last  year  applied  for  powers  to  purchase 
collieries,  and  charter  vessels  to  bring  the  coal  to 
London.  Suppose  the  application  should  be  success- 
fully renewed,  and  that  authority  is  also  given  to 
increase  the  price  of  gas,  what,  he  very  naturally 
asks,  is  to  prevent  the  company  so  succeeding  from 
issuing  new  capital  to  any  amount,  and  raising  its 
cliar'jcs  to  the  gas  consumers  of  the  metropolis  to 
such  ii  sum  as  will  guarantee  itself  the  maximum 
dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  not  upon  its  legitimate 
business  as  a  gas  company  only,  but  upon  its  new 
business  as  a  colliery  owner  and  shipper  into  the 
barj;ain  ?" 


LORD  DERBY  ON  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 
Lord  Derby,  a  few  days  ago,  at  a  dinner  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  University  College 
Hospital,  London,  gave  expression  to  some 
most  pertinent  and  judicious  remarks  about 
the  great  uses  of  public  hospitals,  and  their 
value  to  the  community.  His  lordship  also 
touched  upon  the  abuses  in  connection  with 
some  of  these  institutions.  We  give  a  few  of 
the  concluding  remarks  of  his  lordship,  as 
they  contain  sanitary  truths  that  cannot  be 
two  often  preached  : — 

"  We  all  hope  that  a  time  may  come  when  the 
average  of  disease  and  mortality  may  lie  very  much 
lower  tiian  it  is  at  present.  Better  lodgings  and 
belter  lialiits  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  this 
direction.  When  we  recollect  what,  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  a  great  town  is  at  the  best — when  we 
recollect  that  in  the  London  parks  and  squares  there 
are  only  three  or  four  kinds  of  trees  which  reason- 
ably grow,  and  that  an  atmosphere  which  kills  an 
oak  is  not  a  healthy  one  for  a  child  —  when  we  bear 
In  mind  poverty,  intemperance,  and  crowded  homes, 
which  are  not  likely  to  disaiipear  in  our  time — when 
we  remember  that  physical  weakness  and  diseiise 
are  inherited,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  children 
and  families  which  have  lived  for  generations  in 
town  are  below  the  normal  condition  of  health  and 
strength — when  we  bear  in  mind  all  these  things, 
and  when  you  recollect  if  it  were  possible  to  get  rid 
of  this  you  could  not  get  rid  of  accidents,  it  seems 
to  me  clear  that  our  great  hospitals  will  find  work 
enough  to  do,  not  only  for  our  time,  but  for  as  many 
generations  as  we  have  to  look  forward  to." 
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A   PLEA  FOR    ART,  SCIENCE,  AND 
LITERATURE. 

Our  people  have  often  been  stigmatized  as 
a  nation  of  mendicants,  and  we  do  not  dispute 
that,  betimes,  to  the  English  mind  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  truth  in  the  taunt. 
With  the  jjolitical  aspect  of  the  case  we  have, 
however,  nothing  to  do  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal.  We  are  neither  jiolitical  nor  profes- 
sional beggars,  but  we  are  not  ashamed  at  the 
same  time  to  put  forward  a  claim  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  interest  of  art,  science,  and 
literature.  In  these  resjiects  we  are  most 
shabbily  treated  as  a  people — shabbily  treated 
heretofore  both  by  Conservative  and  Liberal 
Governments.  Our  Royal  Irish  Academy 
has  a  jmblic  grant,  to  be  sure,  but  one  miser- 
ably inadequate  for  the  jnirposes  of  the 
institution,  or  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  which  by  right  belongs  to  it.  The 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  a  society  that 
owes  its  establishment  to  the  private  munifi- 
cence of  a  talented  native  architect,  is  also 
shamefully  treated.  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  is,  perhaps  owing  to  its  antiquity  and 
long  career,  in  a  better  position  ;  but  for  its 
labours  and  services  in  connection  with  its 
School  of  Art,  it  deserves  more  aid. 

There  is  still  another  prominent  and 
meritorious  body,  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archffiological  Society  of  Ireland,  whose 
claims  are  strong,  whose  activity,  usefulness, 
and  industry,  are  beyond  all  praise ;  yet  it  is 
permitted  to  carry  out  its  functions  as  best 
it  may,  by  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of 
its  members,  without  any  State  support. 
The  preservation  of  onr  national  monuments, 
and  the  amassing  of  the  varied  materials 
needed  for  a  real  national  history  of  the 
country,  is  a  work  which  is  deserving  of 
l^rompt  recognition  and  practical  support  on 
the  part  of  any  Government,  irrespective  of 
party  considerations.  There  are  other  bodies, 
too,  in  this  country,  deserving  of  aid,  but  the 
thoes  we  have  mentioned  have  very  strong 
claims  indeed  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

As  a  journal  which  humbly  but  honestly 
represents  the  interests  of  architecture,  art, 
science,  archteology,  sanitary  and  other  cog- 
nate matters,  we  feel  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  speak  unprompted  in  the  interests  of  the 
above  institutions.  We  trust,  then,  that 
during  the  tenure  of  the  Conservative 
Government  evidence  will  be  afforded  that 
true  conservatism  means  the  conservation 
and  support  of  learned  and  useful  bodies, 
which  reflect  credit  upon  our  country,  and  that 
could  add  to  their  credit  and  national  useful- 
ness if  they  received  reasonable  State  aid. 


RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT. 

We  had,  lately,  explosions  in  re  gas  manage- 
ment, tramway  management,  and  railway  ma- 
nagement— perhaps  we  should  have  written 
mismanagement.  Shareholders  have  often  to 
be  pitied,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  they 
often  cut  the  sticks  by  which  they  are 
punished.  The  directors  of  the  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  Railway,  although  they  have  suc- 
ceeded for  the  present,  by  getting  a  vote  of 
confidence  passed  in  their  management,  the 
public  have  seen  enough  and  heard  enough 
to  make  them  suspicious,  and  to  entertain 
strong  doubts  of  the  creditable  management 
claimed  on  behalf  of  that  body.  Directors 
are  not  parties  in  whom  we  can  always  place 
implicit  reliance,  and  their  half-yearly  re- 
ports have  to  be  accepted  for  what  they  are 
worth.  If  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Kelly 
ai  the  late  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  above 
railway  be  true,  certainly  there  is  anything 
but  a  creditable  management  on  the  part  of 
thc^directors.  We  have  been  led  to  suppose 
the  prosi)ects  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
Railway  were  encouraging — but  let  us  hear 
what  Mr.  Kelly  has  to  say : — 

"  Finding  these  promises  of  progress  unfulfilled, 
some  of  the  sliareliolders  were  led  to  look  into  the 
accounts  for  some  time  past,  and  they  found  that 
the  gross  traffic  on  the  line  for  1870  amounted  to 
£191,000;  for  1871,  £200,000;  for  1872, 
£211,000;  for  1873,  X227,O0O.  That  showed  an 
increase  of  £36,000  in  1873  OTer  1870,  while  the 


working  expenses  had  increased  from  £78,000  to 
£108,000  in  1873.  In  fact,  between  working  ex- 
penses and  increased  interest  cliarges,  the  working 
of  the  line  was  worse  off  now  in  net  results  tlian  in 
1870.  In  fact,  the  net  earnings  of  the  line  were  only 
about  £200  greater  in  1873  than  in  1870,  notwith- 
standing that  in  the  interval  £176,000  was  spent  of 
capital  account,  and  that  tliey  had  10  miles  of  the 
Wexford  extension  line  open.  The  last  four  yearshad 
been  most  prosperous  to  all  railways,  and  why  was  it 
that  such  poor  results,  with  such  an  enormous  outlay, 
had  resulted  to  this  company.  The  City  of  Dublin 
had  been  increasing  in  prosperity  for  four  years,  and 
they  would  naturally  expect  that  their  line  should 
have  received  a  due  proportion  of  that  prosperity. 
What  did  they  find  ?  They  found  that  in  the  half- 
year  ending  3Ist  December,  18G9,  the  number  of 
passengers  travelling  on  the  line  was  2,313,428,  and 
on  the  3l8t  December,  1873,  the  number  was 
2,279,804.  In  1872,  the  number  of  passengers  for 
the  whole  year  upon  the  line  was  4,401 ,000,  and  for 
the  whole  year  1873,  the  number  was  4,154,000. 
The  carriage  of  live  stock  had  also  decreased.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  directors  to  say  that  the 
management  was  perfection,  but  these  were  serious 
facts  for  the  shareholders  to  consider.  They  had 
not  far  to  go  for  the  cause  of  these  decreases.  Tlieir 
opinion  was  that  it  arose  from  bad  management, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  line  was  cenducted  ; 
the  travelling  public  and  newspapers  endorse  this 
opinion.  The  Shareholders'  Committee  only  desired 
to  confer  with  tlie  board.  They  had  not  sought  for 
proxies.  If  some  concession  were  not  made  to  their 
demands,  the  agitation  would  not  die,  but  would  be 
continued,  and  would  end  in  success.  In  four  years 
£12,371  had  been  spent  in  law  costs.  In  1870 
there  was  an  expenditure  of  £904;  in  1871, of  £285 ; 
in  1872,  of  £1,339;  and  in  1873,  of  £1,268  ;  and 
not  a  shilling  ol  these  four  items  liad  been  incurred 
for  Parliamentary  costs  or  the  opening  of  the  Wex- 
ford extension.  The  law  costs  of  the  Wexford  exten- 
sion alone  had  amounted  to  £0,000  during  the  last 
four  years.  The  shareliolders  were  perfectly  justified 
in  complaining  of  these  bloated  bills  of  costs.  When 
the  dirt  of  the  carriages  had  been  spoken  of,  poverty 
was  pleaded;  but  no  such  plea  appeared  to  have 
been  made  as  regarded  the  payment  of  law  costs. 
The  amount  of  rolling  stock  now  was  the  same  as 
in  1869.  What  the  public  complained  of  was  the 
wliole  ensemble  of  the  carriages,  which  looked  as  if 
they  were  never  washed  or  brushed  out.  On  one 
Sunday  he  was  travelling  with  two  ladies  down 
the  line.  An  extra  first-class  carriage  was  brought 
from  under  a  shed,  into  which  they  got,  and  it  was 
so  musty  and  unwashed  that  the  ladies  were  made 
ill  by  the  smell  of  it.  It  had  also  happened  more 
than  once  that  passengers  who  had  taken  first-class 
tickets  had  been  obliged  to  travel  in  second-class 
carriages  from  the  want  of  accommodation  of  the  de- 
scription that  they  had  paid  for.  The  first-class  re- 
turn ticket  on  their  line,  price  I  s.  8d.,  was  the  dearest 
article  of  the  kind  in  En,'Iand,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 
The  object  of  the  shareholders  was  simply  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  line,  and  what  they  wanted 
was  that  the  directors  should  show  themselves  alive, 
and  cater  to  the  public  in  a  liberal  spirit,  giving 
them  increased  facilities  and  accommodation.  He 
denied  that  the  working  expenses  were  low.  The 
traffic  being  passenger,  the  expenses  should  be  light, 
and  tlie  line  in  this  respect  sliould  not  be  compared 
with  such  lines  as  the  Great  Southern  and  Midland 
Great  Western,  which  were  heavy  goods  carriers. 
He  believed  enormous  benefit  would  result  from  the 
appointment  of  a  general  manager.  He  would  ask 
what  was  the  estimated  cost  of  the  relaying  of  the 
Kingstovrn  line  ?  These  were  all  matters  that 
should  be  furnished  in  the  report,  and  not  left  to  the 
statements  of  the  chairman." 

We  have  read  the  speeches  of  the  chair- 
man and  other  of  the  directors,  and  we  must 
candidly  say  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
explain  away  the  stubborn  statements  of  Mr. 
Kelly.  The  fares  are  exorbitant,  the  car- 
riages are  discreditable,  the  working  ex- 
penses are  high,  and  the  law  costs  are,  cer- 
tainly, bloated  and  extravagant  bills  of  cost. 
We  would  not  desire  at  all  to  see  the  efficiency 
of  a  railway  staff  impaired,  for  safety,  com- 
fort, and  expedition,  if  it  be  ensured,  is  worth 
a  reasonable  outlay.  The  management,  how- 
ever, of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Railway 
does  not  show  any  improvement,  but  a  de- 
cided retrogression ;  and  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  shareholders  to  protect  their  pro- 
perty, and  prevent  it  from  being  permanently 
injured.  Once  mismanagement  sets  in,  in  a 
public  institution  or  a  railway  company,  there 
is  no  safe  remedy  save  in  its  re-organization 
and  a  change  in  its  management,  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood. 


Perpetual  officials,  ornamental  or  otherwise, 
are  always  a  danger,  no  matter  how  per- 
sonally respectable  they  may  be.  Stagnant 
water  soon  fouls,  while  running  water  main- 
tains a  comparative  purity.  RaUway  manage- 
ment is  one  of  these  matters  that  requires 
practical  heads,  and  a  directorship  as  upright 
as  it  may  be  influential — a  directorship  that 
wUl  not  fear  the  brunt  of  public  criticism. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION    OF  IRELAND. 

[communicated.] 
An  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  last.  The  President,  J.  J.  O'Callaghan, 
in  the  chair.  There  was  but  a  small  attendance  of 
members.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed.  A  letter  was  read  from 
T.  N.  Deane,  Esq.,  permitting  the  association  to 
visit  the  new  Munster  Bank,  Dame-street,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  7th  inst.  The  following 
communication  from  the  Executive  Council  for 
International  Exhibitions  was  read: — 

"The  Committee  for  Architecture  has  recom- 
mended that  special  classes  of  architectural  designs 
shall  be  collected  for  each  year's  exhibition,  and 
that  school,  commercial,  church,  municipal,  and 
domestic  buildings,  shall  be  taken  in  consecutive 
order  as  distinct  features  in  the  class  of  architectural 
designs.  It  having  been  decided  to  commence  this 
year  with  the  representation  of  scholastic  buildings 
(including  colleges,  schools,  museums,  libraries,  and 
gymnasia),  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  move  the 
Council  of  the  Architectural  Association  of  Ireland 
to  afford  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their  valuable 
assistance  by  promoting  the  exhibition  of  designs  of 
the  nature  specified.  I  am  to  observe  that  the 
committee  recommended  that  a  small  explanatory 
plan  should  he  inserted  in  the  corner  of  each  draw- 
ing. In  the  event  of  any  members  of  your  society 
wishing  to  become  contributors  to  this  section  of 
the  Exhibition,  I  am  to  request  that  they  will  have 
the  kindness  to  fill  up  one  of  the  forms  of  applica- 
tion, and  to  return  it  to  this  office  immediately  ; 
also  to  cause  their  works  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Exhibition  Buildings  by  the  16th  March  next. 

"  T.  A.  Wright." 

Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  hon.  sec,  then  read  a  paper 
on  "  Architectural  Students." 

Mr.  W.  Fennell  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  agreed  with  him  that  the  chief  fault 
lies  with  parents  who  cause  their  sons  to  be  trained 
as  architects,  who  do  not  like  it ;  at  first  it  is  all 
well  enough,  but  after  a  few  months  the  business 
becomes  distasteful  to  them. 

Mr.  Browne,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said 
that  the  subject  brought  forward  to-night  by  Mr. 
Robinson  is  one  that  architectural  students  are 
painfully  aware  of.  No  donbt  great  abuses  exist 
in  the  system  of  pupilage,  but  much  might  be  done 
by  the  British  and  Irish  Institute  for  pupils,  by 
forming  science  and  other  classes.  He  was  sure 
that  architects  would  have  no  objection  to  their 
pupils  leaving  their  offices  for  one  hour  each  day  to 
attend  such  classes.  Undoubtedly  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  by  an  architect  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  profession.  He  must  be  of  a  talented 
nature,  and  have  an  aptitude  for  art  and  mechanics. 
As  for  studying  after  hours  at  home,  he  thought 
eight  hours  quite  long  enough  for  a  day's  work, 
witliout  working  at  night.  As  far  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  present  system  went,  everything  is  learned 
in  a  haphazard  way,  and  nothing  completely. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Swan  said  an  arcliitect  must  not  only 
bean  artist,  but  a  good  man  of  business  ;  unless  he 
is  such  he  cannot  be  an  architect.  Art  is,  no  doubt, 
very  pleasant,  but  the  other  is  a  very  material  part 
of  the  profession,  as  the  architect  has  long  builders' 
accounts  to  settle,  and  on  him  very  often  depends 
whether  his  clients  will  be  brought  into  lawsuits  or 
not. 

The  President  said  that  the  meeting  to-nigh 
gave  him  the  greatest  concern  ;  he  Loped  that  he 
never  would,  as  long  as  he  was  a  member,  see  the 
like  again.  He  could  not  but  feel  indignant  at  the 
disgracefully  small  attendance.  He  could  count  on 
the  fingers  of  his  two  hands  the  attendance  at  the 
general  meeting  to-night.  It  is  very  discouraging  to 
the  small  band  of  men  who  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  association,  and  who  are  giving  their  valuable 
time  for  the  sake  of  the  other  members,  that  their 
efforts  are  not  appreciated.  It  was,  he  must  say, 
an  exceedingly  bad  compliment  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
who  had,  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  pre- 
pared his  paper  at  a  short  notice  on  this  important 
subject.  Having  mentioned  the  matter,  he  hoped 
he  should  never  have  to  refer  to  it  again.  As  for 
j  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Browne,  he  thought 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  hours  a  day  as  too  little  for  a 
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man  who  loves  profession  to  spend  at  it.  lie 
would  feel  very  little  sympathy  with  the  man  who 
would  put  by  his  drawings  at  5  sharp,  and  go  at 
them  a-'ain  at  10  the  next  morning.  As  for  the 
abusei  of  the  system,  shewn  forth  by  Mr.  Robmson, 
he  considered  the  fault  lav  with  the  pupil,  and  not 
with  the  architect.  He  recollected  the  time  when 
there  was  neither  an  institute  or  association  in  Dub- 
lin to  assist  the  student,  and  now  that  there  is  an 
association  it  is  not  taken  advantage  of.  He  con- 
clnded  by  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 

carried.  ,     ,        ■  >  .u  i  u- 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  returning  thanks,  f.aid  that  his 
paper  barely  touched  on  the  subject.  He  thought 
that  the  fault  principally  lay  with  the  pupils,  who 
spend  their  time  in  idleness  and  folly,  and  do  not 
take  advantage  of  such  aids  to  their  studies  as  the 
association.  The  voluntary  examination  of  the 
British  Institute  has  proved  another  failure— as, 
if  the  student  passed  he  gained  very  little,  and  if 
plucked,  he  lost  a  great  deal.  On  the  whole,  he 
considered  the  British  system  of  pupilage  gave 
greater  individuality  to  the  architects  than  the  mere 
academical  course  of  studies  pursued  in  France  and 
Germany. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  DUBLIN. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  paper  was  read  and 
brought  under  discussion,  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  "  On  the  Water 
Supply  of  the  City  of  DubUn,"  by  Mr.  Parke 
Neville,  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  our  Borough  Engi- 

We  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  hold 
over  a  summary  of  this  paper  (although  in 
type)  until  our  next  issue,  contenting  our- 
selves with  a  few  casual  remarks  upon  the 
Bubject.  . 

As  to  the  economy  that  signalised  the  pro- 
motion and  execution  of  the  waterworks  of 
Dublin,  our  English  engineering  friends  had 
better  consult  some  of  their  independent 
brethren  in  this  city.  Mr.  Neville  has  not 
given  by  any  means  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  our  water  supply,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  to 
be  expected. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  we 
would  have  liked  Mr.  Neville  to  have  taken 
up  and  described,  as  introductory  to  his  sub- 
ject—the early  attempts  and  means  adopted 
for  supplying  the  City  of  Dublin  with  water 
from  the  days  of  the  iirst  fountains  and  con- 
duits down  to  the  present.  Such  an  account 
would  have  been  historically  interesting. 

Richard  Castles,  the  architect  of  Leinster 
House,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  other 
public  buildings  in  this  capital,  published  a 
scheme  early  in  the  last  century,  for  supply- 
ing Dublin  with  water.  Again,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  William  Mylne,  architect 
and  engineer,  whose  remains  are  buried  in 
St.  Catherine's  churchyard,  carried  out  the 
system  of  water-supply  that  preceded  the 
present.  Connected  with  the  establishment 
of  the  City  Basins,  and  the  taking  of  the 
supply  from  the  canals,  much  curious  and  in- 
teresting information  might  be  made  known. 
Pendant  to  the  subject,  also,  the  old  well  and 
pump-supply  of  the  city  would  afford  a  good 
deal  of  matter  for  treatment.  The  history  of 
the  water-supply  of  Dublin,  in  the  hands  of 
'  a  practical  and  genial  writer,  would  form  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  and 
we  hope  it  may  be  one  day  wi-itten. 


which,  Mr.  Brash  interprets  thus:— [The 
stone  of]  "Annaccan,  the  son  Aillnattan, 
The  name  of  Annaccan  can  be  idciitilied  in 
tho  Irish  Annals,  and  it  still  survives  in  the 
name  Hannagan.  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  his  paper 
differed  from  Mr.  Brash  in  his  reading  of  tho 
inscription.  He  thought  it  should  be  :— 
"  Annacoani  Maqi  Aillitar."  According  to 
a  recognised  usage  in  some  old  inscriptions, 
a  double  reading  of  the  middle  word  was  in- 
tended by  some  of  the  additional  strokes  ot 
the  inscription  changing  the  g  into  r ;  upon 
which  hypothesis,  and  omitting  the  "  «(-  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  word  and  an  iteration 
of  the  termination  of  the  second,  it  would 
run  as  follows  :— "  Annacaniii  Maqi  Mariai 
Aillitar,"  being  equivalent  to :  "  Annacanni, 
Filii  MariaB  Peregrinus,"  or  "  Annacanni,  a 
pilgrim  of  the  Son  of  Mary."  . 

Dr.  Henry  Wilson  read  a  paper  descriptive 
of  an  ancient  bronze  shield  lately  purchased 
by  the  Academy.  Sir  WiUiam  Wilde  said 
that  no  doubt,  the  shield  now  before  the 
Academy  was  interesting,  as  having  come 
from  the  same  Scandinavian  source  from 
which  other  interesting  antiquities  found  m 
the  three  kingdoms  had  come,  but  he  had 
always  been  opposed  to  anything  being  placed 
in  their  museum  which  was  not  purely  Irish. 

Mr.  Garstin  thought  the  purchase  made 
that  day  by  the  Academy  a  most  judicious 
one.    The  price  paid  was,  we  understand. 

The  reading  of  the  fourth  paper  on  the  list 
for  the  evening,  by  Mr.  Donovan,  "  On  Im- 
provements of  his  Hygrometer,"  was  post- 
poned tiU  the  16th  inst.,  when  also  an 
election  of  officers  will  be  held. 


THE  VARTRY  ENQUIRY. 


An  enquiry  was  held  at  Roundwood  on  Thursday 
last  by  Captain  Robinson,  L.G.B.I.,  into  the  alleged 
pollution  of  certain  streams  tributary  to  the  Vartry 
river,  arid  the  alleged  neglect  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Ralhdrum  Union,  as  the  sewer  and  nuisance 
authority,  to  provide  a  sufficient  system  of  drains 
and  sewers  for  the  town  of  Roundwood,  in  order  to 
secure  the  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness,  and  to 
prevent  the  fouling  and  pollution  of  the  streams 
referred  to.     Evidence  was  adduced  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation  to  prove  the  fouling  ol  the  streams, 
but  the  Rathdrum  Board  denied  they  were  guilty 
of  any  neglect,  and  they  also  put  forward  evidence 
tliat  tlie  town  never  was  in  a  more  healthy  or  better 
saiiitarv  condition.    While,  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
poration, Dr.  Mapother  stated  that  the  town  was 
tlie  worst  in  Ireland  lie  had  ever  visited,  as  regarded 
back  yards  and  water-closets.     Mr.  Ryan,  wlio 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Rathdrum  Guardians, 
said  that  he  understood  tliat  at  Vartry  Lodae  there 
was  actually  a  water-closet  which  emptied  itself 
into  the  Vartry.    It  would  appear,  then,  that  there 
is  neglect  on  both  sides.    We  trust,  however,  that 
the  water  supply  of  our  city  will  be  protected  from 
pollution,  and  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  meantime 
by  both  parties  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 
The  evidence  elicited  by  the  enquiry  is  forwarded 
by  the  inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
We  will  have  further  to  say  anon. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CLONtmiK  CnoRcn.— The  piirisli  cburcli  of  the  village  of 
DrumcdiKlra  ia  so  called.   The  graveyard  is  an  old  one,  Init 
tho  pi-osciit  ediHce,  if  not  altotcotlifr  a  modern  one,  lias 
been  well  modrrnised  by  ultenitlons  and  repairs  several 
years  aRO.  'I'liere  are  one  or  two  moiuimcnts  in  tlie  cliurcu 
worthy  of  notice— that  of  Marmaduke  Cofe'hill,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  a  rcclininK  statua  in  the  offl- 
cial  robes,  with  the  flgiircs  of  Minerva  iind  HellKion  below, 
is  the  best  example.    In  tho  graveyard  without  there  are 
buried  some  few  remarltable  men,  amonR  whom  are  Captain 
Francis  Grose,  the  antiquary,  and  James  Gandon,  the 
architect  (in  tlie  same  grave).  Here  also  is  buried  Tlioma» 
Furlong,  the  poet,  and  translator  of  Carobin'a  "  ll.  ni.uns, 
under  a  monument  erected  by  his  friend,  Jarni  n  llai  dunan, 
the  historian  of  Galway.   Before  Glasnevin  ehureiiyard  was 
opened,  Drumcondra  was  the  principal  burying  ground  for 
the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
QoEuiST.— We  do  not  know  where  you  could  purchase  the 
"  Transactions  "  in  any  number.    A  cmriplcte  set,  we  be- 
lieve, exists  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
HoKY's  Court.— Some  particulars  of  this  spot  will  be  found 
in  Gilbert's  "  History  of  Uuljlin."   It  is  remarkable  as  tlie 
birth-place  of  Dean  Swift.    A  good  deal  of  interesting  in- 
formation might  be  still  collected  and  published  in  refer- 
ence to  this  court,  which  was,  at  one  time,  the  abode  of 
wealthy  merchants  and  traders.  Modern  alterations  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  Castle  and  the  "  Castle  Steps "  have 
changed  the  wholeappearance  of  this  locahty.and  for  the  last 
half  century  or  upwards  Hoey's-court  has  had  a  headlong  fall 
from  a  region  of  comfort  to  a  region  of  wretchedness.  We 
may  give  some  notes  about  the  once-famous  court  on  a 
future  occasion  .  i  •    T^  v,r 

A  Builder  (Belfast).— The  Association  is  extinot  m  Unblin, 
but  there  is  one  in  London— but  whether  it  has  a  represen- 
tative in  this  city  we  know  not. 
Wood  Pavemknt.— In  its  revived  form  it  has  been  favour- 
ably received  in  London  by  the  cab  and  omnibus  interests, 
but  we  question  its  durability  and  economy.  From  the 
manner  in  whicli  its  basis  had  to  be  prepared,  by  the  laymB 
of  boards  lengthways  and  transversely,  it  makes  it  very  in- 
convenient, indeed,  when  the  pavement  requires  to  be 
raised  to  get  at  the  sewers,  water,  and  gas  mams.  Raising 
the  blocks  of  wood  is  easy  enough,  but  to  have  to  be 
cutting  through,  iind  digging  up,  a  wide  extent  of  tlie 
boarding  and  other  matter  below,  render  it  very  diHicult 
indeed  to  have  it  properly  repaired  afterwards. 
PoKTOBELLo  — We  must  decline  to  open  our  columns  to  the 
discussion  of  political  questions.  Let  us  have  your  views 
on  social,  sanitary  questions,  or  in  the  shape  of  hmts  or  sug- 
gestions for  public  improvements,  and  we  will  let  them  see 
the  light  as  far  as  there  is  a  practical  value  m  them. 
A  Bricklayer  —Drop  us  a  line  on  the  matter,  but  let  it  not 
be  out  of  plumb. 

Goth  ( Limerick)  Send  your  drawings.  If  suitable,  we  shall 

be  happv  to  malie  use  of  them.  ,  vt„„i/!*„ 

Ttro  cBallybiittas).— Weale's  Kudimentaiy  Series,  Nos.  16  to 
18.    Lockwood  and  Co.,  London.  j 
JusTiTiA  —In  the  eve  of  the  law  it  might  not  be  deemed 
robbery.    We  will  give  it  the  milder  term,  "  petty  larceny. 
C.  p  The  amount  collected  for  the  Banim  Testimonial  is 

Co"respmcfe'nts  who  sent  us  copies  of  country  papers  are 
thanked.  They  would  oblige  us,  however,  by  sending  them 
sooner  after  the  date  of  publication.  ^  ,j  „^„„ 

»,»  Several  papers,  notices,  &c.,  are  unavoidably  held  over 
till  no.xt  issue. 
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THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
The  Academy  held  a  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  last,  the  23rd  ult.,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  F.T.C.D. 

We  regret  to  notice  a  very  miserable  atten- 
dance of  members  on  the  occasion.  _ 

Two  papers  (held  over  from  previous  meet- 
iu")  on  "  An  Ogham  Inscription  on  a  Pillar- 
stone  found  at  Mount  Music,  Co.  Cork,"  were 
read,  for  the  authors,  by  Mr.  John  Ribton 
Garstin  (acting  secretary).  The  first  was  by 
Mr.  R.  R.  Brash,  Cork;  the  second  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  V.P.  The  stone 
referred  to  was  purchased  some  years  ago  by 
the  late  John  Windele,  of  Cork,  from  a  farmer 
on  whose  land  it  had  stood.  It  is  of  a  hard 
quality,  and  bears  Ogham  characters  which, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  are  still  distinct, 
yiz.  :— "  Annacoanni    maqi  ailluattan," 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Mr.  Dixon  is  the  contractor  for  the  Upper  Gully 
Drainage  Works,  Queen's  County,  at  the  sum  of 
£11,180.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Nagle,  C.E. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  has  offered  £5,000 
and  10,000  volumes  of  books  to  build  and  slock  a 
free  library  in  the  town  of  Macclesfield,  and  the 
Free  Libraries  Act  has  been  adopted  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  that  this  muni- 
ficent offer  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 

A  work  of  a  most  interesting  kind  is  about  to 
appear,  descriptive,  historical,  and  topographical, 
of  the  Hundred  of  Garlree,  Leicestershire,  in  which 
all  the  principal  churches  and  monuments  will  be 
illustrated  by  the  author,  the  Rev.  John  Harwood 
Hill,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  Rector  of  Cranoe.  The 
pedigrees  of  the  county  families  will  also  he  a  valu- 
able feature.  This  work  will  prove  highly  interest- 
ing, and  especially  to  architects,  since  many  of  the 
Leicestershire  churches  are  remarkable  examples  of 
the  liigh  development  of  a  particular  period  of 
Gothic  architecture. 
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value    Terms  Cash.    Samples  on  application.  [48 
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GREAT  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  (IRELAND). 

It  appears  from  tlie  cliamiian's  statement  at 
the  last  half-yearly  meetiug  of  the  company, 
that  the  earnings  of  the  best  railways  in 
Ireland  compared  with  the  best  railways  in 
England  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  English  lines.  In 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment  they  were 
paying  double  the  price  for  fuel  that  they 
were  paying  for  fuel  in  the  Midland  and 
Northern  districts  of  England  and  Scotland 
— they  were,  iu  fact,  paying  a  higher  price 
for  everything  they  imported — iron,  rails,  and 
everything  used  in  the  working  of  the  line. 
They  had  to  pay  additional  cost  for  freight 
and  carriage.  Their  wages  for  skilled  labour 
were  quite  as  high  as  they  were  in  England, 
and  the  only  advantage  they  possessed  was 
that  unskilled  labour  was  rather  cheaper  than 
in  England  ;  yet  wages  for  unskOled  labour 
was  approximating  closely  to  what  they  were 
in  England. 

The  company  have  to  go  to  Parliament  for 
powers  to  make  alterations  necessary  at  Cork 
and  on  the  Queenstown  branch.  As  to  the 
North  Wall  Extension,  the  contractor  was 
proceeding  with  the  work,  and  it  was  believed 
it  would  be  finished  in  two  years'  time.  They 
had  received  every  assistance  and  accommo- 
dation from  the  I5oard  of  Works  in  going 
through  the  Phosnis  Park. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  company  the 
business  submitted  was  in  relation  to  an 
application  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  enable 
the  directors  to  raise  capital  to  the  extent  of 
£360,000,  to  meet  expenditure  rendered 
necessary  by  the  gi-eat  increase  in  traffic 
which,  as  the  report  had  stated,  required  an 
enlarged  accommodation  at  every  important 
station  on  the  line.  The  principal  outlay  will 
be  at  Cork  in  widening  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  to  make  land  hitherto  useless  avail- 
able for  sidings  and  other  accommodation,  to 
extend  and  improve  the  line  from  Cork  to 
Queenstown,  to  increase  the  sidings  and 
buildings  at  various  stations,  and  to  pay  for 
the  rolling  stock  now  in  course  of  delivery, 
and  further  additions  thereto,  which  may  be 
necessary  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  increasing  traffic. 

The  extension  scheme  met  with  some 
forcible  o^jposition  at  the  special  meeting,  but 
the  resolution  sanctioning  the  bill  was  put 
and  carried.  The  proprietors  were  assured 
at  the  same  time  that  the  expense  of  a 
Parliamentary  fight  would  not  be  incurred 
without  calling  them  together  again. 


BRElKFiST. — EpPS'S  COCOA  GRATF.FUL  AND  CoMFOETTfO. 

— By  a  tlioroush  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  wliicli  govern 
file  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  Iieavy  doctors' 
bills.'"— Cifi/  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  mili;.  Each  packet  is  labelled — "  Jajies  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London." 

Manltactoke  of  Cocoa — '-We  will  now  give  an  account 
ot  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
flicturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  worlvs  iu  the  Euston-roiid, 
London." — CatseWs  Household  Guide. 


NOTICE 


It  is  to  he  distinctly  undei stood  that  although 
u«  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  suhscrihe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mahhot- 
street,  Dublin. 

KATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDliR. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  ]  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  .  .  6  0  |  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  I  Half-i/farly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6  |  Quarterly    .    2  0 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
Hpjdication. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 


CEORCE  TYRRELL, 

BCILDElt, 

ES  u  s  s  e  1 1    Place,   S>  u  b  1  i  n, 

0»isrtaka  all  manner  of  Building  Work  in  Town  or  Coun  try 

THE    IRISH    L  A  AV  TIMES, 

1  AND  SOLICITOR.S'  JOUIiNAL. 

The  on!;/  cxcliw'ivlv  rfinl  Paper  Published  in  Ireland. 
EVn:v  SATrUDAY. 
Annual  SuUscnii, inn,  -ila.    Single  copy,  6d. 
Tlie  Law  Time.s,  cuculatin^-  amongst  lioih  liranrhe,?  of  fha 
Lettal  Profession,  and  the  Principal  Coinnicreial  Mi'u  in  the 
Country,  affolds  an  admirable  luedium  for  high  class  Advw- 
tiscments. 

Office— 53  UPPER  SACKVILLE-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

FIELD  DEAIjST  PIPES. 

WK  have  now  completed  our  Stock  for  the 
present  Season  of  the  above,  from  the  very  best  EnKlisli 
manufacturers,  consisting  of  1^,  2,     4,  and  6  inch,  straight 
»nd  clean  in  bore,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for 
»ame  on  reason.able  terms,  and  with  every  po.ssible  despatch. 
We  have  also  in  Stock  all  kinds  of  SEWEKAGE  PIPES. 
A*  usual,  our  TlMBEli, 
SLATE, 
CLAY  GnOD.S, 
CEMEN  r.  Best  Portland, 
lliOiN.MONGEKV,  and 
JOINEUY  SIOCKS  are  well  supplied. 

THOMAS  &  CHARLES  MARTIiX, 
KORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIIT. 


MONSELL,  MITCHELL,  and  CO., 
TIMBER,  SLATE.  STONE,  TILE,  AND  CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 
«Tto7!,  TOWNSEND-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


A 


SP  HALT  ED    ROOFING  FELT, 

niPltOVEl)  ROOFING  CLOTH. 
FENCING  WIUE,  STAPLE.S,  and  STIJAINING  HOLTS. 
GALVANlZEn  R.^BBIT  NETTING. 
KABBIT  TRAPS. 
CAST  STEEL  llAY  and  DUNG  FOUKS. 
SHEEP  ,'SllEAIiS. 
SPADES,  HOES,  l!.\KES.  (iARDEM  SHEARS. 
WEIGHING  MACHINES,  BEAMS  and  SCALE. 
STEEL  COGS,  TO  PREVENT   HOUSES  fALLINO 
IN  FROST, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc 
IMPROVED  BLOCK  TIN  MILK  PANS. 

WILLIAM  H.  PIKE, 

Ironmonger, 
25    &    26  PILL-LANE, 
Rear  of  the  Four  Courts. 
Agent  for  "  Weston's"  Differential  Pulleys. 


MILVEKTON  LIMESTONE  QUARRIES  and  LIMEWORKS. 

THE  attention  of  Builders  and  Contractors 
is  requested  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Milverton 
Limestone,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  its  Ijrilliant  and  perma- 
nent color.  It  can  be  supplied  of  any  dimensions.  Rough, 
Dressed,  or  Polished. 

Among  the  many  specimens  of  the  stone  in  Dublin  may  be 
seen  the  Church,  Upper  Ormond-quay,  built  in  1846,  or  the 
front  of  the  new  Offices  of  tlie  Scottish  Equitable  Insurance 
Company  in  Westmoreland-street. 

The  superior  Milverion  Lime  can  be  had  at  the  Work.s,  or 
delivered  at  Dublin  Terminus  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Rail- 
way. 

Sole  Acent  and  Manager  in  Dublin,  with  whom  samples  of 
fie  sione  and  analysis  of  the  lime  may  be  seen, 

J  (  )  H  N    K  K  A  N, 
43  LOWER  GARDINEK-STREET. 


OnnER  OF  THE  Crown  of  Puns.siA. 


Falmouth. 


McKE 


OCK  DRILL, 


With  Special  Adaptation  for  Mine 
Levels,  Railway  Tunnels,  Quarries,  & 
Submarine  Work. 

500  to  1000  STROKES  PER  MINUTE. 
Penetrates  Granite  6  to  12  inches  per  minute. 
Machines  Warranted. 

In  use  at  tlie  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL,  ST. 
JOHN  DEL  REY  MINES,  and  at  various 
Tunnel,  Mining,  Harbour,  and  Quarrj Works. 

McKEAN'S  ROCK  DRILL  has  the  following  Advantages 
over  all  otlier  Machines,  viz.: — 
1.  It  is  the  simplest  in  construction,  and  contains  the 
fewest  parts. 

■2.  No  duplicate  parts  wliatever  require  to  be  furnished 
witli  machines. 

3  Greater  durability,  on  account  of  its  superior  me- 
chanical construction 

4.  It  is  the  ijinsi  I'nw.'rful,  and  runs  a  greater  speed  than 
any  other,  without  li  iliility  to  di-rangement  or  breakage. 
A.  Greater  facility  ol  manipulation  in  its  adaptation  to 

various  kinds  of  work.   

Manufactured  for  McKean  &  Co.  by 
Messrj.  P.  &  VV.  MaoLellan,  '-Clutha 
Iron'vvorks,"  Glasgow  ; 
Messrs.  Varrall,  Elwell,  &  Middleton,  and 
Messrs.  Sautter,  Leuionnier,  &  Co.,  Paris  ;  and 
E.  Reininglon  &  Sons,  New  York. 


Portnhle  Boilers,  Air  Compressors,  "  Special 
Hock  Drill  Steel,"  imd  a  superior  quality  of 
Flexible  Steam  Tubing  furnished  at  lowest 
rates. 

McKEAN  &  CO.,  Engineers, 

®!Slice«i,  32  II.,0!Belj.ur«l-sJriep«,  "S^otnlitn,  ami  5  E8Me  ."sipribe,  Paris, 

Wos-k.s  and  iJepcDt,  ^2  &l  -33  ISoroMgBs-road,  SjOn«lon,  S.K. 

Circulars  sent  free. 

Oneof  ilcKean's  Rock  Drills  may  be  seen  working  in  Aberdeen  granite  from  1  to  i  o'clock  daily  at  42  Borough-road,  London,  S.E. 

The  McKkan  Rook  Drill. — Altlmugh,  perhaps,  less  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  McKean  drill  than  to  some  others 
In  the  various  articles  and  letters  which  have  fiom  time  to  time  appeareil  in  the  Mining  Journal,  the  intruiluction  of  the  ma- 
chine has  been  st<  a.li!y  gninc  on,  and  the  rosiilts  olitaim  d  with  it  have  been  in  every  case  satisfactory.  The  machine  is  in 
general  use,  iimnnL"it  ntlu  r  places,  at  the  St.  Ilntliard  Tunnel,  ami  St  John  del  Rev  Mines,  and  from  the  acknowledged  prac- 
tical ability  of  tin-  lulcim  n  won  h.ive  ciinti  ol  ot  the  working  operatiuns  at  these  places,  the  mere  adopti<ni  of  a  machine  by 
them  is  a  y<-i  y  .^lrnm;  evidence  in  its  favour.  With  regard  to  the  St,  Jolm  del  Rev  Mines,  in  particular,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  m:ni  );:in^^  director — Mr.  Jolm  Hockin — has  for  years  past  disjdayed  the  utmnst  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  m:u  liiiiri  y  ;nMi  materials  obtaiualde  in  the  mai  ke  ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  to  reinstate 
the  cnin,  ;!!!)  ill  Its  fi.irmer  prosperous  position.  Jlr  Hockin  was  amougst  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  dynamite  as  a 
sulisti'iiit'  fnr  bla'^tinc- powder  in  mines,  and  tlie  ecinomy  he  has  effected  by  its  use  has  been  enormous;  the  result  of  using  the 
M  K  iMu  drill  is  equally  satifactory.  The  reason  for  his  choice  will  readily  be  understood  when  the  claims  put  forward  for  the 
MciCeau  drill  aie  considered  As  compared  witlj  all  the  ch  ilis  at  present  in  the  market,  its  advantages  over  tliem  are  that  it  is 
the  simplest  in  construction,  and  contains  the  fewe^t  parts;  that  no  duplicate  parts  wdiatever  require  to  be  furnished  with  the 
machine,  that  it  is  more  durable  on  acciiunt  of  its  superinr  mechanical  construction,  that  it  is  tbe  most  powerful,  and  runs  at 
greater  speed  than  any  other,  without  liability  to  derangement  or  hreakage,  and  that  it  pos-sesses  greater  facility  of  manipu- 
lation iu  its  adaptation  to  various  kinds  of  work.  The  work  done  witlr  the  machine  certainly  goes  far  to  establish  tiiese 
claims,  and  to  remove  any  doutit  that  may  eiist  Messrs.  McKean  &  Co.  announce  that  they  are  quite  prepared  to  submit  to 
any  competitive  tests  to  detemnne  the  facts.  This  is  only  repeating  the  challenge  made  more  than  1'2  months  since  in  the 
Mining  Juurnal.  and  as  Messrs.  McKean  Co.  expressed  their  willingness  to  agree  to  any  rea.sonable  conditions,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  competition  promising  to  prove  so  extremely  v«luable  to  miners  should  never  have  taken  place.  The  renewal 
of  the  offer  at  this  time,  when  increasing  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  matter,  is  particularly  opportune,  and  its  non- 
•i  ccptance  by  rival  manufacturers  could  only  b«  regard«d  as  a  tacit  admission  on  their  part  of  the  superiority  of  the  McKean 
Drill.— i/i>,j«jr  Journal,  Mov.  Tl,  187J. 
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Wooden  Architects  and  Architecture. 

r®  ILL  it  be  believed  that  there 
are  certain  pretentious 
architectural  scribes 
and  unsuccessful  prac- 
tising architects  in 
London  who,  for  the 
vrant  of  better  occupa- 
tion, have  begun  to  re- 
«ommend  the  advisability  of  the  nation 
returning  to  the  old  mode  of  timber  con- 
struction. These  gentlemen  very  discreetly 
hold  back  their  names  from  the  public,  as 
their  signs  manual  would  not  add  any  further 
strength  to  their  views.  Peter  of  old,  it  has 
been  written,  denied  his  Master ;  but  our 
modern  Peters  deny  themselves,  for  we  have 
a  strong  suspicion  that  one  or  more  of  the 
scribes  that  write  follow  up  their  views  by 
endorsing  their  own  opinions,  endeavouring 
thus  to  mislead  the  public  with  the  belief 
that  the  "  Wooden  Revival"  has  been  a  com- 
plete "  hit." 

Now,  timber  is  a  very  useful  and  indispen- 
sable material  as  yet  in  house  construction, 
and  the  half-timbered  houses  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  very 
picturesque  objects.  Where  any  specimens 
of  this  class  of  our  domestic  architecture  exist, 
from  an  archaeological  and  antiquarian  point 
of  view  we  would  like  to  see  a  few  of  them  at 
least  preserved.  In  a  suburban  village  or  a 
country  town  they  possess  a  certain  charm, 
but  in  a  crowded  city  and  in  a  state  of  society 
like  the  present  they  are  totally  out  of  place. 
It  boots  not  that  timber  is  largely  utilized  for 
house  construction  in  America ;  the  condition 
and  settlement  of  the  country,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  its  cities,  explain  the  cause ;  but 
even  in  America  as  soon  as  society  settles 
down,  and  institutions  are  pei-manently  es- 
tablished, timber  construction  gives  place  to 
brick  and  stone. 

Architects  can  do  little  for  us  in  the  way 
of  timber  building  that  cannot  be  as  well 
done  by  the  carpenter  ;  and  we  would 
seriously  advise  our  architects  to  let  carpen- 
ters' architecture  alone.  It  was  our  car- 
penters and  joiners  of  old  who  designed  and 
built  all  our  old  whole-timbered  and  half- 
timbered  houses  ;  and  our  architects  of  the 
present  day  will  not  be  able,  with  all  their 
ingenuity,  to  win  a  laurel  in  this  direction. 
The  architecture  of  the  future  does  not  lie 
in  the  way  of  verandahs,  summer-houses, 
iind  tea-houses,  and  cage-work  structures, 
however  picturesque,  and  belonging  to  an 
age,  and  a  people,  and  a  state  of  society  that 
can  never  be  revived,  unless  indeed  a  second 
Deluge  comes  and  another  barbaric  age  is 
possible. 

Dublin,  as  well  as  London,  had  her  once 
famous  timber  houses,  and  many  of  them 
remained  in  this  city  down  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  few  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  our  midst  early  in  the 
present  century.  Even  in  Holingshed'stime, 
who  wrote  a  chronicle  anent  his  travels  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  England,  many  of  our 
domestic  structures  were  composed  of  clay 
covered  with  ferns,  heath,  or  straw.  Of 
England  Holingshed  writes: — "  The  greater 


part  of  our  buildings  in  cities  and  good  towns 
of  England  consisteth  only  of  timber,  cast 
over  with  thick  clay,  to  keep  out  the  wind, 
&c."  Here  with  us  several  of  these  houses 
were  framed  with  timber,  the  panels  wattled 
and  pargetted  over  with  coloured  clay 
and  mortar.  The  celebrated  Dick's  Coffee 
House  once  existing  in  Skinner's-row  (now 
Christ  Church-place)  was  built  in  this  manner ; 
yet  it  was  considered  at  the  time  so  convenient, 
roomy,  and  elegant,  as  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
Earl  of  Kildare  in  1534,  and  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Carbrie." 

Fynes  Moryson,  who  was  in  Ireland  some 
years  later,  writes  thus,  in  1589,  of  our 
domestic  architecture  : — "  The  houses  of 
Dublin  and  Waterford  are  for  the  most  part 
of  timber,  clay,  and  plaster  ;  in  general  they 
very  seldom  keep  out  the  rain,  the  timber 
being  not  well  seasoned  and  the  walls  being 
combined  with  clay  only,  not  with  lime  and 
mortar  tempered  ;  and  many  gentlemen  have 
castles  built  of  freestone  unpolished,  and  of 
flints  or  little  stones;  and  they  are  built 
strong  for  defence  in  times  of  rebellion,  for 
which  cause  they  have  narrow  stairs  and  little 
windows,  and  commonly  have  a  spacious  hall 
adjoining  to  the  castle  of  timber  and  clay, 
wherein  they  eat  with  their  family.  The 
mere  Irish  sleep  under  the  canopy  of  heaven 
or  in  cabins  wattled  and  covered  with  turf." 

The  mere  peasant  English,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, were  not  in  much  better  position  than 
their  Irish  brethren.  Would  our  wooden 
architects  like  us  to  go  back  to  the  period 
described  in  the  above  paragraph  ?  By  long 
and  laborious  struggles  the  British  people 
have  emerged  from  such  a  picturesque  kind 
of  dwelling  ;  but  we  are  not  yet  entirely  rid 
of  mud  cabins  in  either  of  the  three  king- 
doms, and  Ireland,  unfortunately,  has  the 
unenvious  distinction  of  possessing  the  great- 
est number  of  buildings  of  the  primitive  type. 
Why  were  our  old  cities  and  towns  so  often 
ravaged  and  burned  down,  and  subject  to 
periodic  epidemics  ?  Was  it  not  from  the 
fact  that  our  domestic  buildings  contained 
the  elements  of  their  own  destruction  ?  Our 
towns  and  cities  were  plague  spots  ;  and  it 
was  a  happy  relief,  perhaps,  that  burnings  so 
often  took  place,  the  fire  acting  as  an  admir- 
able sanitary  agent,  at  least.  The  old  timber 
structures  existing  so  plentifully  in  London 
in  1666,  helped  to  fan  the  flames  ;  and  though 
grievous  and  mighty  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  Great  Fire,  it  led  to  improvement  in  the 
public  and  domestic  buildings  of  that  city. 
That  fire,  too,  effected  good  sanitary  service, 
coming  immediately  after  the  Great  Plague. 

Our  wooden  architects  are  riding  a  hobby 
of  which  they  will  soon  tire,  and,  like  our 
cliildren,  they  will  cry  out  soon  for  some  new 
plaything  to  amuse  their  hands  upon.  If 
they  can  only  get  a  few  equally  wooden- 
headed  persons  like  themselves  to  hark  to 
their  cry,  the  Wooden  Revival  will  not  pass 
away  from  public  notice  without  making  a 
sacrifice  of  some  unfortunate  enthusiast  who 
possesses  more  money  than  brains.  The 
Sixth  Order  of  Architecture  has  been  a 
failure  ;  the  Gothic  Revival  has  been  a  par- 
tial success ;  but  Peter  de  la  Roche  and 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  though  widely  dif- 
ferent, had  the  courage  to  write  over  their 
sign  manual,  and  the  latter  succeeded,  be- 
cause he  knew  what  he  was  writing  about. 
In  the  Gothic,  there  was  something  worth 
returning  to  in  stone,  style  and  timber  roof, 
and  perhaps  in  church  furniture ;  but  in 
timber  construction,  as  a  whole,  there  is 


everything  to  avoid,  as  far  as  our  crowded 
towns  and  cities  are  concerned.  In  internal 
fittings  and  finishings  there  can  be  a  good 
apology  made  for  the  use  of  timber,  but 
there  can  be  no  sensible  defence  made  for  its 
adoption  in  our  civil  architecture.  Its  use 
can  only  be  temporary,  and  with  its  extensive 
use  there  must  also  bo  a  danger,  unless,  in- 
deed, timber  could  be  rendered  fireproof. 
Yet,  even  then,  externally  its  durability 
would  not  be  of  that  lasting  character  that 
would  secure  it  any  extensive  adoption. 

The  revival  of  the  wooden  pavement  in 
London  would  seem  to  have  set  some  of  our 
wooden  architects  there  into  a  state  of  wooden 
ecstasy.  With  pavements  of  wood,  quoth  they, 
why  not  wooden  bricks  or  blocks  ?  With 
wooden  streets,  why  not  wooden  houses  ?  And 
it  comes  to  pass,  the  glorious  opportunity 
brings  the  fitting  men. 

Fashion,  the  most  outr^  and  outlandish,  if 
it  be  a  transatlantic  article — that  is,  if  it  is 
introduced  from  abroad  under  some  favour- 
able influence, — is  eagerly  caught  at.  So 
eager  are  some  people  to  see  a  new  fashion 
adopted,  that  they  will  sit  down,  without  a 
moment's  consideration,  to  tell  us  of  all  its 
good  points,  forgetting  that  their  own  coun- 
trymen discarded  the  same  fashion  centuries 
ago.  History  is  ever  repeating  itself.  Tim. 
her  houses  have  come  from  Norway  and  Ham- 
burg centuries  ago  ;  at  least,  the  framings 
and  fittings  have  come,  and  they  have  been 
put  up  by  British  carpenters ;  and  British 
carpenters,  in  their  turn,  have  sent  out  the 
framings  of  timber  as  well  as  iron  structures 
to  British  settlements  many  years  ago. 
Of  whatever  materials  may  have  been 
the  original  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
whether  they  were  wholly  of  timber,  or  of 
timber  and  clay,  we  do  not  now  care  to 
know.  The  temples,  we  do  know,  belonging 
to  these  nations  furnish  us  with  orders  of 
architecture  of  which  the  world  will  feel  al- 
ways proud,  while  marble,  limestone,  and 
granite  last,  and  while  the  cunning  hands  of 
artists  and  skilled  workmen  are  exercised  in 
building  construction. 

The  architecture  of  the  Parthenon  or  the 
ruined  Coliseum,  or  other  kindred  build- 
ings, will  never  be  revived  in  timber, 
neither  will  the  public  buildings  of  these 
countries,  nor  our  street  and  villa  architecture. 
Utopias  will,  however,  always  exist  for  light- 
headed professional  men  as  well  as  outsiders. 
Turkeys  are  affected  at  the  sight  of  a  red  rag, 
and  our  wooden  architects  at  the  sight  of  a 
wooden  pavement.  We  would  advise  those 
poor  hapless  individuals  to  become  reconciled 
to  their  position,  if  they  can  ;  if  not,  it  may 
be  advisable  for  them,  in  imitation  of  Phi- 
letas,  the  poet  and  schoolmaster  of  Cos,  to 
wear  a  cap  of  lead,  to  prevent  them  from  fly- 
ing off  in  a  tangent  to  the  moon. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IRELAND. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  the 
president  had  just  reason  to  complain  of  the 
apathy  of  the  members,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
profession  at  large.  The  young  body  began 
its  career  under  somewhat  favourable  aus- 
pices, and  its  president  and  secretaries,  with 
one  or  two  more  members,  have  been  atten- 
tive to  the  interests  they  represent.  The 
members  at  large,  however,  instead  of  shew- 
ing an  increased  interest,  have  been  growing 
more  careless,  and  at  each  successive  meeting 
have  been  dropping  off  in  their  attendance. 
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The  apathy  that  killed  the  first-formed 
Institute  of  Architects  in  this  city  boars  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  apathy  that  has 
almost  strangled  the  revived  Institute,  and  a 
similar  apathy  would  seem  to  be  taking  hold 
of  tlie  members  of  the  new  or  younger  body. 
Hard  words  would,  perhaps,  be  useless  ;  but 
we  cannot  help  saying  that  the  conduct 
evidenced  by  many  of  the  members  of  the 
young  association  is  simply  humiliating,  if 
not  actually  disgraceful. 

One  or  two  or  a  few  members  cannot  be 
expected  to  devote  their  whole  time  and 
energies,  and  meet  with  a  cold  and  half- 
hearted response.  The  life-blood  of  an 
association  is  earnestness  and  industry,  and 
constant  attendance  on  the  part  of  its  mem- 
bers. If  the  association  has  faults,  or  weak- 
ness in  its  organization  and  management,  let 
them  be  known  by  all  means,  and  remedied. 
Fault-finders,  we  know,  are  generally  those 
who  do  nothing,  and  endeavour  to  make  others 
imitate  them.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is 
not  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  the 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  a  really 
representative  and  useful  body.  If  members 
will  not  attend  when  they  can  attend,  we  say 
they  care  Tery  little  for  the  interests  of  their 
profession.  Minding  one's  own  private 
business  is  very  good  and  right  in  its  way, 
but  the  lack  of  brotherhood  and  professional 
spirit  is  no  small  evil,  and  it  is  an  evil  which 
in  Ireland  heretofore  has  worked  sad  results 
to  architectural  practice. 

No  doubt,  there  are  some  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  who,  from  their 
own  selfish  standpoint,  do  not  see  the  use  of 
exerting  themselves,  or  putting  themselves 
to  any  inconvenience,  by  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  that  body.  They  have  olstained,  or 
are  obtaining,  a  lucrative  practice,  and  they 
begin  to  think  that  a  less  frequent  attend- 
ance on  their  part  will  enhance  their  value 
when  they  do  condescend  to  pay  their  body  a 
visit.  The  mere  money  subscription  of  a 
membershij)  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  any 
association,  for  no  matter  how  large  may  be 
the  numbers  of  a  body,  it  cannot  very  long 
exist  if  it  continues  to  show  no  beneficial  re- 
sults from  its  existence.  The  very  members 
whose  indolence  may  have  contributed  to  its 
fall,  win  be  the  first  to  cry  out  against  its 
retention,  and  cease  to  be  members. 

We  have  done  our  best  for  years  to  assist 
the  just  aims  of  the  profession  in  this  city, 
and  to  represent  and  earnestly  advocate  its 
interests,  and  we  have  often  had  to  deplore  a 
lukewarmness  of  spirit  as  painful  to  us  as  it 
has  been  humiliating.  Let  there  be  an  end 
to  this  apathy,  in  God's  name,  and  henceforth 
let  every  member  try  to  do  whatever  lies  in 
bis  power  to  make  the  body  of  which  he  is  a 
member  not  only  a  truly  representative  asso- 
ciation, but  a  power  in  the  land.  Above  all, 
let  an  example  be  shewn  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  and  assistance 
given  to  them  in  their  studies  by  the  elders, 
and  a  few  years  will  show  the  beneficial 
results  in  the  elevation  of  the  entire  profes- 
sion to  the  respectable  position  it  should 
occupy  in  this  country. 


TINTINGS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"  Praised  by  some,  blamed  by  others,  I  make  baste  to  laugh 
at  everything,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  weep." — Barber 
of  Seville. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Upper  Rutland-street 
has  lately  been  infested  by  some  obnoxious 
vermin  of  the  rowdy  class,  who  look  upon 
destruction  of  property  in  that  vicinity  as  an 
exquisitely  comic  piece  of  business  ;  and  the 
latest  shapfe  which  the  humour  of  the  Rutland 
rowdyana  has  taken  is  the  defacing  of  a  hall- 
door  in  the  above-named  street.  The  door 
in  question  apjjeared  to  have  been  smeared 
over  with  potash  which  had  been  mixed  with 
some  filthy  substance.  Of  course  the  rascally 
parties  who  played  this  disgusting  trick  were 
not  captured,  and  are  now  entirely  safe,  as 
the  scrutiny  that  would  cheerfully  attack  a 
needle  in  a  haystack  would  fall  paralyzed  | 
before  a  search  for  them.  j 
But,  as  often  enquired,  "  Where  are,"  where  I 


were  "  the  police  ?"  The  enquiry  is  hardly 
necessary,  for  the  guardians  of  the  public  are 
sure  to  be  found  snugly  ensconsed  in  the 
kitchen  of  some  affluent  ratepayer,  and  per- 
chance devouring  the  cold  mutton  of  the 
great  taxed.  While  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on,  the  pickled  rod  of  justice  will  slumber  in 
its  briny  steep  ;  and  more 's  the  pity. 

The  milkman  has  been  shamefully  calum- 
niated, it  seems ;  for  has  he  not  been  re- 
peatedly accused  of  using  plaster  of  Paris, 
chalk,  and  calves'  brains,  and  such -like  dele- 
terious ingredients  that  but  convert  the  can 
of  the  milk  vendor  into  a  sort  of  whitened 
sepulchre  to  hold  the  poor  remains  of  milk — 
remains  upon  which  the  verdict  of  even  a 
Welsh  jury  would  naturally  be — "Found 
drowned  ?" 

Many  a  libellous  tale  has  been  told  of  the 
dairyman ;  for  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that, 
except  in  the  "  deluge  "  case,*  the  adultera- 
tion consists  of  water,  the  proportion  of  which 
seldom  exceeds  one-third.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  water  is  harmless  enough,  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  milkman  for  his 
extreme  moderation  in  its  use  ;  and,  provided 
it  be  not  culled  from  the  limpid  Litiey,  you 
could  not  have  a  more  harmless  or  a  more 
agreeable  adulteration.  So  that  the  article 
which  it  has  been  the  special  amusement  of 
fashionable  tea  tables  to  blacken  as  much  as 
possible,  has  come  almost  milk-white  out  of 
the  rigid  analysis  to  which  it  has  lately  been 
subjected  in  almost  all  parts  of  tlie  empire. 
With  that  third  of  water  the  milkman  has 
washed  his  hands  out  of  all  the  filth  that  he 
has  been  falsely  accused  of  dealing  in.  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may.  I  do  not  at  all  see 
why  milk  should  always  be  condemned  to 
meet  a  watery  grave;  for,  if  one-third  of 
every  quart  of  milk  we  buy  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  pump,  it  is  almost  tantamount  to 
paying  for  one's  water-rates  twice  over.  In 
short,  why  shouldn't  the  Corporation  be  able 
to  lay  on  a  service  of  milk  to  our  houses?  It 
might  almost  be  done  through  the  present 
water-pipes,  and  would  enable  us  to  entirely 
dispense  with  milk  baronets,  dairymen,  and 
all  such  nuisances. 

There  is  nothing  like  tracing  abuses  to 
their  native  source  ;  and  I  trust  that,  having 
in  this  instance  discovered  it  to  be  a  water 
source,  the  abuse  will,  like  the  water  which 
enters  so  largely  into  its  composition,  even- 
tually find  its  own  level.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  opinions  of  all  the  bellowing 
bulls  of  Bashan  that  ever  bawled,  I  certainly 
think  that  "  Simpson,"  like  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  in  the  brimstone  line,  is  not  half  as 
black  as  he 's  painted. 

The  tradespeople  are  already  commencing 
to  decorate  their  shops  in  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  summer  ;  and,  although  the 
weather  has  been  dry  lately,  the  town  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  wet  with  paint.  Ladders, 
taller  even  than  the  metaphorical  one  of  life, 
obstruct  the  thoroughfares  in  all  directions. 
Dublin  has,  in  fact,  been  turned  into  one 
great  exhibition  of  painting.  I  pity  the 
ladies,  with  their  voluminous  dresses,  who 
are,  no  doubt,  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
the  daubing  mania.  Lured  by  the  gay  at- 
traction of  "  Forrest's"  or  "  Switzer's,"  it  is 
not  always  that  they  pay  attention  to  the 
placard  at  the  door,  and  sad  and  ruinous  in 
many  instances  have  been  the  consequences, 
because  their  impulsive  admiration  could  not 
be  warned  in  time  to  "  beware  of  the  paint  " ; 
many  a  dark  serge  has  returned  home  so 
harlequinaded  in  eSeot  that  the  milliner 
would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  recognize  the 
emanation  of  her  genius  again  ;  after  such  a 
polychromatic  metamorphosis  it  would  require 
a  clever  modiste  to  know  her  own  work.  The 
colours  are  "  fast"  enough,  but  it  has  been 
found  on  experiment  that  they  will  not  wash. 
This  description  of  art  may  be  beneficial  to 
trade,  but  many  a  poor  husband  has  lost  his 
appetite  for  tea  when  the  experiment  has  been 
made  known  to  him  ;  such  husbands  must  be 


»  I  refer  to  that  of  Mr.  Flood. 


of  the  class  of  fogies  who  have  no  eyes  for 
pictorial  effect,  and  whose  unjioetical  nostrils 
prefer  the  fragrance  of  "  rappee"  and 
"  Prince's  Mixtures"  to  that  of  "  turps"  and 
"  dryers."  But  it  is  not  for  such  that 
Dublin  assumes  her  summer  attire  ;  though 
certainly  if  she  performed  her  toilette  a  little 
less  publicly,  and  painted  a  trifle  less,  pater- 
nals  might  be  saved  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble,  profanity,  and  expense. 

The  country  has  been  ordered  for  ladies 
who  require  a  little  fresh  colour.  This  is, 
however,  a  mistake,  as  she  should  visit  town 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  I'll  warrant  she  will 
get  more  colour  in  half  an  hour  than  the 
healthiest  rural  district  could  give  her  in  a 
century. 

Olymptis. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  St. 
Patrick.  R.  1  urner,  Fine  Art  Publisher,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  London. 

This  sketch  is  introductory  to  tlie  subject  of  the 
great  picture  by  M.  Angelo  Hayes,  R.H.A.  It  is  a 
very  fairly  written  and  interesting  narrative  of  the 
urigin  and  subsequent  history  to  the  present  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Patricls.  An  account  of  the  installation 
of  His  Royal  Higliness  the  , Prince  of  Wales  as  a 
Knight  of  the  Order,  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in 
1868,  is  given  ;  and  a  "  key  to  the  picture,"  by  which 
all  the  tigures — numbering  upwards  of  140 — in  the 
great  picture  may  be  readily  recognised.  Apart 
from  this  national  picture,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  deserves  commendation  and  patronage  for 
his  efforts  to  place  in  the  hands  of  all  lovers  of  art 
engraved  copies  of  many  really  historical  national 
paintings. 

THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  this  month  has  a 
number  of  capital  articles,  among  which  are  contri- 
butions by  Mr.  Hepworlh  Dixon,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Athenaum,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  late  war 
correspondent  to  the  Daily  News  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  struggle,  and  for  some  time  editor  of  a  dit- 
continued  newspaper  entitled  the  London  Scotsman. 
Mr.  Francillon's  "  Olympia,"  and  Mr.  Hatton'a 
"  Clytie,"  the  serial  stories,  are  continued,  aud  are 
very  attractive,  This  month's  Macmillan  has  seTeral 
interesting  and  very  readable  papers,  among  which 
are  "  Coal  and  Coal  Plants,"  "  The  Prince  Printers 
of  Italy,"  and  "  Castle  Daly,"  an  Irish  story,  well 
written,  and  seemingly  by  a  new  writer.  CasseU's 
Magazine  supplies  several  good  papers;  among  the 
most  notable  are  "  Keminiscences  of  a  Tipperary 
Assize,"  "  Half- hours  with  Nature,"  "  Frost  acd 
Snow,"  and  "  Poverty  Pastimes." 


GRAND  ORATORIO, 
"  ST.  PATRICK  AT  TARA." 

Thb  Grand  National  Oratorio  by  Professor  Glover 
of  this  city  is  announced  for  performance  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  Large  Concert  Hall,  Exhibition 
Palace.  Severn!  distinguished  professionals  will 
give  their  services  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Horan 
will  preside  at  tlie  grand  organ,  and  a  military 
band  will  aid  the  orchestra  in  the  "  Grand  March 
of  Tara."  U  e  perceive  that  the  worthy  professor 
has  been  able  to  secure  the  patronage  of  Vice-royalty 
on  this  occasion. 


A  DoBLlN  NoN  AG  ENARIAN. — Mr.  John  Barton, 
long  well  known  in  tiiis  city,  recently  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  His  death  took  place  at  his  resi- 
dence, Stone  House,  Booterstown.  According  to 
one  of  our  contemporaries,  Mr.  Barton,  who  was  in 
his  92iid  year,  and  always  up  to  llie  last  an  active 
person  and  a  leading  man  of  business,  came  to 
Ireland  as  a  lad  of  13,  in  1785;  in  1798,  was  in  the 
Volunteer  Corps  of  the  Linen  Hall,  and  has  been 
actively  connected  with  the  mercantile  interests  of 
Dublin  ever  since.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  Railway  during  its  construction. 
He  became  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in 
1836  ;  was  governor  in  1833-4,  and  retireil  from  iti 
directory  last  year,  after  37  years' service — perhaps 
the  only  instance  of  an  entirely  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  board,  to  make  way  for  younuer  men. 
He  continued  director  of  some  public  boards,  and 
attended  tlieir  meetings  up  to  within  the  last,  few 
weeks. 
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UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  by  Mark  Philip  O'Flanaijan,  T.G.D. 


GANDON-STREET. 

If  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  one  noted 
resident,  this  street  calls  for  some  notice. 
Once  most  respectable,  but  now  long  decay- 
ing, Gandon-street  is  spoken  slightingly  of, 
and  many  of  our  citizens  forget,  as  they  pass 
through  it,  that  its  pavements  once  echoed 
with  aristocratic   equipages,  and  that  the 
carriages  of  lawyers,  merchants,  and  other 
well-to-do  citizens  were  here  an  ordinary 
sight.     Times  have  sadly  changed:  single 
proprietors  have  given  place  to  tenement 
owners,  and  where  the  rent  was  formerly  paid 
by  a  cheque  upon  La  Touche's  or  Newcomen's 
'banks,  it  is  now  called  for  sharply  by  the 
lynx-eyed  weekly  collector.    This  street  was 
nearly  altogether  a  private  one  previous  to 
the  Union,  and  for  many  years  subsequent 
to  the  Union  ;  and  up  till  about  thirty  years 
since  it  struggled  hard  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, but  the  fates  were  against  it.    It  could 
boast  at  one  time  of  noted  academies,  teachers, 
professors  of  dancing,  and  doctors  of  music. 
Here  lived  both  lady  and  gentleman  teachers 
of  the  old  harpsichord,  the  old  pianoforte  and 
the  new,  the  old  native  harp  and  the  modern- 
improved.    Gandon-street  could  also  reckon 
among  its  residents  makers  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  artists  and  architects,  who 
have  left  their  impress  upon  the  mind  of  their 
age  and  country.    The  "  Oldest  Inhabitant" 
will  briefly  tell  what  is  worth  remembering  of 
this  once  homely  quarter. 

"  My  recollections,  sir,  of  this  quarter  are, 
like  my  recollections  of  some  other  places, 
fading  fastly,  but  there  are  a  few  names  and 
particulars  that  have  not  escaped  my  memory. 
I  know  this  street  principally  as  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  James  Gandon,  who,  though 
not  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  par  excellence 
our  greatest  adopted  architect,  and  to  whom 
this  city  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  ought 
to  have  found  an  embodiment  long  since  in 
a  public  testimonial  to  his  memory.    J ames 
Gandon  lived  for  some  years  at  No.  7  in  this 
street  —  that   house   yonder,  sir,  with  an 
angular  pediment  over  its   hall-door,  and 
some  excellent  stone  carving  on  its  jambs; 
but  I  think  that,  previous  to  this,  the  pre- 
mises he  occupied  stood  on  that  part  of  the 
gtreet  where  Mabbot-street  opens  into  Glou- 
cester-street.    The  opening  of  the  former 
street  into  the  latter  many  years  ago  has, 
among  others,  also  removed  the  great  archi- 
tect's first  residence  here.  In  the  same  house 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  celebrated  Misses 
Gunning  were  born,  some  account  of  whom 
will  be  found  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Anec- 
dotes.   When  the  architect  left  the  city  he 
removed  to  a  villa  at  Lucan,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time.    On  his  return  he  went  to  89 
Upper  Gloucester-street,  where  he  continued 
untU  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1823,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  83.    Some  years  ago,  sir,  I 
visited  the  grave  of  the  architect  in  the  village 
churchyard  of  Dramcondra,  and  subsequent 
to  my  visit  I  had  a  talk  with  the  worthy 
old   parish  clerk,  who  was  a  schoolmaster 
and  postmaster  —  at  least  he  filled  these 
offices  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  two, 
if  not  more,  of  them  at  the  same  time. 
This  village  worthy,  who  is  for  some  time 
deceased,  told  me  that  the  day  of  Gandou's 
burial  was  a  very  rainy  one,  and  an  incident 
occurred  at  the  burial  which  left  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.    The  heavy  slab  which 
covered  the  grave  of  the  antiquary,  Grose,  in 
which  Gandon  was  to  be  laid,  had  been  re- 
moved, and  was  lying  upon  the  moist  clay  ; 
while  the  grave  attendants  were  bustling 
about,  the  heavy  slab  slipped  ofi"  the  wet  loose 
clay,  and  rolled  in  upon  the  coffin  in  the 
bottom  of  the  grave,  smashing  it  in  and 
injuring  the  skull  of  the  occupant.    An  in- 
scription on  the  slab  tells  of  the  age  and  date 
of  burial  of  Grose  (1791),  but,  to  the  shame 
of  the  architects  of  this  city,  not  one  line 
has  ever  been  added  to  say  '  Here  also  lies 
the  remains  of  James  Gandon,  architect.' 

"  I  often  wondered,  sir,  that  the  life  of 
Gandon  remained  so  long  unwritten.    It  was 


not,  I  think,  until  about  1845  that  any  justice 
was  done  to  liis  memory,  when  the  life  of  the 
architect  appeared  from  tlie  pen  of  the  late 
Thomas  J.  Mulvany,  R.U.A.  The  volume  is 
interesting,  but  it  might  have  been  more 
comprehensive.  I  wish,  sir,  some  literary 
citizen  would  give  us  even  a  similar  volume 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Francis  Johnston. 
Some  materials,  I  believe,  are  amassed  for 
the  purpose  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  a 
great  lover  of  the  works  and  ways  of  our  old 
architects.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
ago  a  young  Dublin  carpenter  (since  a  London 
journalist),  a  lover  of  Gandon  and  his  works, 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  "  Falling  Moulds,'  in 
which  he  satirised  modern  architectural 
practices.  The  opening  verse  of  the  poem, 
I  remember,  began  thus  : — 


'"The  prophet  dies;  yet  still  his  words  outlast  like  fires 
immortal — 

So  Giuidon's  genius  shines  to-day  from  portico  and  portal  1 
But  Gandon 's  dead  and  buried  lung,  where  soft  subm-ban 
niiiistiire  * 
Has  melted  down  to  mould  that  heart  wluch  hated  art 
impostuie.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  -j 

And,  though  liis  works  and  genius  are  with  Irish  pride 

regarded,  . 
Still  no  hiimblf  cenotaph  his  memory  is  awarded. 
Tills  cold  neglect  of  him,  to-dky,  is  not  a  kind  reflectura 
From  tliat  old  City  once  he  crowned  a  Queen  of  Architec- 
ture.' 

"James  Gandon,  sir,  although  a  great  man 
of  ability  in  his  profession,  added  very  little, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  the  literature  of  his 
art.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  the  progress  of 
architecture  in  Ireland,  which  is  an  interest- 
ing contribution,  coming  from  such  a  man  ; 
but  his  efforts  with  the  pencil  far  exceeded 
those  of  the  pen,  and  it  is  by  his  works  in 
stone  that  his  genius  must  be  measured,  and 
his  fame  will  not  suffer  by  the  strictest 
scrutiny  of  them.  It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
also,  that  it  was  through  Gandon's  discrimi- 
nation and  patronage  that  Edward  Smyth, 
our  native  and  much-neglected  sculptor,  was 
assisted  to  live  and  practise  in  his  native 
land. 

"  This  street  we  are  now  walking  was  also 
the  residence  for  several  years  of  Henry 
Aaron  Baker,  who  found  in  James  Gandon  a 
sincere  friend.  When  Gandon  thought  upon 
retiring  in  1808  from  his  public  position  in 
this  city,  he  recommended  Mr.  Baker  to  the 
authorities  as  one  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
Henry  A.  Baker  lived  at  112  in  this  street, 
and  was  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
great  architect.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  relatives  or  direct  descendants  of 
Mr.  Gandon  at  present  in  this  country.  All 
I  know  is,  that  he  left  a  son  and  two  daughters 
provided  for  at  his  death.  Mr.  Baker  had 
some  family— one  of  his  sons  was  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy,  and  another  a  clergyman. 
For  several  years  Henry  Baker  was  a  master 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  in  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety, he  was  also  City  Architect,  and  had  to  do 
with  the  prisons  and  other  public  institutions ; 
he  was  also  architect  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  John  Gore, 
a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  lived  in 
this  street ;  and  among  the  barristers  and 
attorneys  was  John  Robnet,  who  was  called 
to  the  Bar  as  far  back  as  1754. 

"  Some  people  suppose  that  until  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  present  century  the  most 
of  our  paper,  type,  printing  ink,  and  other 
printing  materials,  came  from  the  continent 
or  from  England.  That  is  a  mistake,  sir,  for 
there  were  plenty  of  printing  materials  pro- 
duced in  this  city.  It  is  curious  to  find  in 
this  private  street  in  1780  there  was  one 
'  Edward  Stacy,  printing  ink  manufacturer' 
living  at  31.  Early  in  the  present  century 
Francis  Patterson,  Judge  Advocate-General, 
had  his  office  at  3  in  this  street,  where  it 
continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Lady 
Meredyth  lived  at  11  ;  Baron  Richards,  the 
son  of  an  attorney,  occupied  12  ;  and  Samuel 
Morland,  a  well-known  pianoforte  maker, 
lived  for  a  number  of  years  at  63. 

"  At  32  in  this  street  lived  for  some  years 
the  celebrated  William  Mossop,  previously 
of  13  Essex-quay.  Mossop  was  not  only  a 
simple  '  letter  cutter  and  die-sinker',  but  he 
was  a  good  artist  and  seal  engraver,  and  the 
medals  he  struck  in  this  city  were  many  and 
valuable,  but  they  are  now  somewhat  rare.  He 


was  also  the  patentee  of  a  press  for  striking 
medals,  and  author  of  several  novel  inven- 
tions. With  the  first  monthly  number  of  the 
A  iilJii)loi/ia  Hibernica  for  1793  engraved  plates 
of  one  of  Mossop's  medals  are  given,  having 
on  one  side  the  liead  of  '  Richard  Robinson, 
Baron  Rokoby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,' 
and  on  the  reverse  side  the  south  front  of 
the  Observatory  of  Armagh,  erected  by  his 
grace,  with  the  motto  '  The  Heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,'  mdcclxxxix.  I  believe 
this  same  Primate  was  one  of  the  first  patrons 
of  Francis  Johnston,  the  architect,  who  was 
a  native  of  Armagh,  and  had  early  attracted 
the  prelate's  attention  through  his  ability. 
1  William  Mossop  was  not  treated  very  well, 
:  nor  did  he  receive  that  amount  of  encourage- 
1  ment  from  our  citizens  that  his  undoubted 
'  genius  and  talent  deserved.  His  son,  who 
I  possessed  a  portion  of  the  genius  of  his 
father,  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  parent's 
transactions,  and  a  portion  of  this  narrative 
is  given  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  '  History  of  Dublin.' 

"  No.  34,  sir,  a  fine  double-fronted  house, 
the  old  alms-house  and  charity  school  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas,  was,  as  the  inscription 
over  the  entrance  states,  '  Built  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1768.  Rev.  John  Jebb,  D.D., 
Rector;  P.  H.  Talbot  and  John  Smyth, 
Esqrs.,  Churchwardens.  The  late  Mr.  Philip 
Ramsay,  of  Drogheda-street,  in  said  Parish, 
left  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds  towards 
this  most  excellent  and  useful  charity.'  (The 
Drogheda-street  mentioned  on  the  tablet 
existed  on  the  site  of  Lower  Sackville -street.) 
A  house  in  the  rere  was  set  apart  for  the 
poor  widows  of  the  parish,  the  front  house 
being  for  the  female  orphans.  The  trustees 
have°  I  understand,  sir,  recently  leased  the 
house  and  premises,  which  are  now  set  in 
tenements.  The  schools  have  been  removed  to 
Lower  Rutland-street— a  somewhat  healthier 
locality.  Besides  the  sum  left  by  Mr.  Ramsay, 
other  large  sums  have  been  invested  in 
Government  stock,  the  interest  on  which  is 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  orphans. 

"Between  1800  and  1820  several  professors 
and  teachers  of  music,  and  an  odd  maker  or 
two  of  musical  instruments  lived  here,  and 
the  suburban  end  of  the  street  had  some 
builders'  and  marble  masons'  yards,  carried 
on  by  men  who  afterwards  made  a  name  and 
amassed  a  fortune  by  the  pursuit  of  their 
business,  but  which  they  transferred  to  other 
parts  of  the  city  before  they  resigned.  The 
old  race  of  table-beer  brewers,  for  which  this 
city  was  once  noted,  before  the  English  and 
Scotch  fancy  ales  came  into  fashion,  had  a 
representative  in  this  street  in  the  person  of 
Fitzpatrick,  who  lived  early  in  the  century 
at  105.  Edward  Hamerton,  a  well-known 
public  notary,  lived  at  3  ;  and  at  different 
periods,  scattered  up  and  down  the  street, 
there  were  a  number  of  persons  connected 
with  the  law.  I  went  through  several  of  the 
houses  at  the  city  end  of  the  street  some 
years  since,  and  I  found  that,  though  in  plan 
they  were  old,  they  were  well  built,  and 
the  materials  composing  them  were  of  the 
best  description. 

"The  aspect  of  Gandon-street  now,  sir,  is 
woe-begone  indeed.  You  can  see  that  it  is 
nothing  but  tenements  here,  tenements 
there,  tenements  everywhere,  and  corporate 
sanitary  neglect.  I  had  hoped  at  one  time 
that  this  street  would  have  maintained^  its 
respectable,  quiet,  homely,  and  retired 
character,  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  has 
been  a  day  older  and  a  day  worse  with  poor 
Gandon-street. 

"  Since  1840  there  is  little  worth  relating 
in  connection  with  this  street.  I  have  walked 
throu','h,  often  with  a  sigh,  and  feelings  too 
strong  for  utterance.  It  boasts,  to  be  sure, 
of  no  great  public  institutions  or  buildings  in 
stone  to  perpetuate  the  fames  of  their  builders, 
but  it  has  been  the  residence  of  architects  and 
artists  and  other  men  whom  our  posterity 
if  they  possess  true  honour  and  native  pride, 
will  not  willingly  allow  to  fade  from  the 
nation's  memory." 

Thus  closed  the  remarks  of  our  cicerone, 
and  turning  into  Tyrone-street,  we  shook 
hands,  and  parted  with  the  "Oldest  In- 
habitant." 
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PUBLIC  EIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 


In  our  last  issue,  in  a  notice  we  gave  of  a 
new  volume  entitled  "  A  Manual  of  Public 
Health,"  we  described  it  as  a  very  useful 
volume,  but  one  at  the  same  time  that  will 
need  constant  revisions  and  additions ;  it  is 
a  volume  which  we  would  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  intelligent  citizen  and  rate- 
payer. In  the  remarks  we  are  now  about  to 
offer  we  will  make  use  of  some  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  manual,  in  con- 
junction with  our  own  observations. 

There  are  many  things  which  are  undovibted 
nuisances  which  as  yet  are  not  actionable,  and 
there  are  several  actionable  nuisances  which 
are  believed  to  be  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  not  nuisances  at  all.    A  corpora- 
tion or  a  local  board,  although  it  may  be  a 
board  of  health  and  a  nuisance  authority,  yet 
from  its  neglect  of  its  duties  may  itself  be  a 
positive  nuisance  to  the  general  public.  A 
nuisance  at  common  law  is  anything  that 
infringes  on  or  curtails  the  powers,  rights, 
or  privileges  of  anyone.    To  block  up  or 
diminish  the  light  of  any  window  which  long 
usage  has  secured  to  the  user,  is  both  an 
unjust  obstruction  and  a  nuisance.     It  is 
also  a  nuisance  to  pollute  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  or  that  which  flows 
through  anv  stream  used.  No  matter  whether 
water  flows"  through  private  lands  before  it 
has  reached  the  dwellers  in  towns,  if  once 
there  has  been  established  a  public  right  to 
use  this  water  by  the  inhabitants,  the  land- 
owner through  whose  fields  or  other  property 
this  stream  flows  can  be  compelled  to  keep 
it  free  from   pollution.     A  landowner  or 
manufacturer  may  collect  a  large  body  of 
water  on  his  grounds  for  his  own  pleasure  or 
use,  but  he  must  not  let  any  portion  of  this 
water  escape  to  the  damage  of  any  other 
person's  property  or  holding  ;  if  he  does,  he 
creates  a  nuisance,  and  can  be  proceeded 
against  for  damages.    Nuisances  may  be  and 
are  created  by  the  keeping  of  beasts,  stagnant 
water,  tilth,  or  other  matter  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  existence  through  a  neglect  may 
endanger  the  public  health.    If  a  railway 
bridge,  aqueduct,  or  other  platform  over  the 
public  way  is  allowed  to  collect  water,  and  that 
this  water  drips  on  the  passengers  below,  as 
it  lessens  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  way 
to  the  passers-by  it  becomes  a  nuisance,  as  it 
is  clearly  actionable,  although  not  directly 
injurious  to  the  public  health.    A  water  spout 
or  projecting  hoarding  may  be  and  is  for  the 
same  reasons  a  nuisance,  if  it  obstructs  the 
public  way,  and  casts  water  upon  the  passers- 

^^Although  in  the  strict  reading  of  our  sani- 
tary Acts  these  last-named  nuisances  are  not 
directly  named,  yet  they  are  nuisances  not- 
withstanding, and  are  actionable  at  common 
law.  Nuisances,  however,  are  nearly  the 
same  everywhere ;  but  the  mode  of  redress 
or  proceeding  to  remove  or  remedy  them 
differs  according  to  circumstances.  If  a 
nuisance  affects  only  a  private  individual  m 
his  private  capacity,  his  remedy  will  be  a 
private  one  by  action  for  damages,  joined  to 
a  demand  for  an  iuj  unction  to  restrain  its 
commission  or  continuance  in  future.  The 
nuisance,  however,  may  become  one  of  a 
public  character,  affecting  the  mass  of  the 
community,  when  an  indictment  is  preferred 
at  common  law,  and  subsequently  steps  may 
be  taken  to  obtain  an  injunction. 

Confining  the  subject,  however,  to  the 
sanitary  Acts,  there  are  several  matters  which 
are  more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
jurious to  the  public  health,  and  to  remove 
these  nuisances  various  summary  proceedings 
have  to  be  taken,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  several  Acts  under  which 
an  urban  or  rural  sanitary  or  other  authority 
obtains  its  powers. 

We  would  ask  the  particular  attention  ot 
our  citizens  and  ratepayeri  to  what  we  are 
now  about  stating,  for  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  they  should  know  their  public 
rights,  and  uphold  them.     It  is  by  the 


authority  of  the  common  law  that  injunctions 
are  and  can  be  obtained  against  local  sanitary 
authorities  in  various  parts,  restraining  them 
f  I  om  pouring  into  streams  or  rivers  the  sewage 
or  suUage  of  the  towns  and  cities  over  whose 
health  they  are  the  appointed  guardians. 
And  be  it  known  that  some  of  these  bodies, 
in  attempting  to  remove  the  nuisances  at 
their  doors,  have  committed  the  most  mon- 
strous, dangerous,  and  wide-spread  injury  in 
polluting  one  of  the  most  essential,  if  not  the 
main  requisites,  of  health,  and  bringing 
scandal  and  deep  discredit  on  all  sanitary 
operations. 

A  nuisance  under  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Acts  includes  any  premises  kept  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health; 
any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  water-course,  privy, 
urinal,  cesspool,  drain,  ashpit,  or  similar  re- 
ceptacles in  filthy  and  foul  condition,  any 
animal  kept  upon  premises  in  an  uncleanly 
manner,  or  any  accumulation  or  deposit  which 
is  a  nuisance,  and  therefore  injurious  to  the 
neighbourhood  or  the  public  health.  There 
is  a  provision  made  in  respect  to  deposits  or 
materials  intended  for  manufacturing  uses ; 
such  deposits  will  not  be  considered  a  nuisance 
or  punishable  if  it  be  clearly  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  or  justices  that 
such  deposits  have  not  been  kept  longer  than 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  business  or 
manufacture,  and  that  the  best  available 
means  have  been  or  are  taken  for  protecting 
the  public  from  injury  to  health  thereby. 

By  the  Sanitary  Act  of  18G6,  the  definition 
in  respect  to  the  above  nuisances  was  further 
extended  to  mean  any  house,  or  part  of  a 
house,  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates.  A 
factory,  workshop,  or  other  room  used  by 
workpeople,  which  is  not  already  under  the 
operation  of  any  general  Act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  factories  or  bake-houses,  must, 
nevertheless,  be  kept  clean  and  well  venti- 
lated ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  all  gases, 
vapours,  dust,  or  other  impurities  arising, 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health, 
shall  be  rendered  harmless  ;  and  overcrowd- 
ing must  also,  in  such  places,  be  obviated, 
or°else  it  will  constitute  an  actionable  nui- 


All  fire-places  and  furnaces  in  such  fac- 
tories must  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
made  to  consume  their  own  smoke,  arising 
from  the  combustibles  used. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authorities  of 
the  district  to  pay  proper  attention  to  any 
breaches  of  the  Act  where  engines  are  worked 
by  steam,  or  in  mills,  dye-houses,  breweries, 
bake-houses,  gas  works  ;  in  fact,  at  all  manu- 
factures where  trade  processes  are  carried  on, 
and  where  nuisances  may  arise  through 
fumes  or  refuse  matters  not  being  properly 
disposed  of.  Provision  is  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  manufacturers  who  may  be  indicted 
for  not  consuming  injurious  smoke.  If  it  can 
be  clearly  shown  that  a  manufacturer  has 
used  every  precaution  to  render  his  trade 
harmless,  and  consumed  his  smoke  as  far  as  it 
was  practicable,  the  Act  will  not  be  enforced 
against  him.  The  smoke  nuisance,  however, 
will  have  to  be  gradually  got  rid  of  ;  and  new 
methods  will,  we  dare  say,  be  introduced  m  j 
time  that  will  remove  the  difficulty  in  respect 
to  this  matter. 

There  are  a  number  of  indirect  nuisances 
from  which  the  public  sufter,  as  well  as  direct 
ones,  such  as  unwholesome  food.  Blackstone, 
the  great  law  authority,  designated  a  nui- 
sance—all  offences  against  the  public  order 
and  economical  regimen  of  the  State,  being 
either  the  doing  of  a  thing  to  the  annoyance 
of  all  the  king's  subjects,  or  the  neglecting  to 
do  a  thing  which  the  common  good  requires. 

We  stop  here  for  to-day,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  common-weal  we  will  resume  the  sub- 
ject, that  all  may  clearly  understand  what 
are  nuisances  and  what  are  not.  It  is  well 
that  the  public  as  a  body  should  understand 
their  rights,  and  uphold  them  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  effectually  done  by  the  same  pubhc 
insisting  on  the  due  fulfilment  of  their  duties 
on  the  part  of  sanitary  authorities,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  laws  provided  for  the  preservation 
i  of  the  public  health. 


THE   EUIN   AND  RE-BUILDING  OF 
NATIONS. 

[Bemrr  Extracts,  with  Notes,  from  ''An  Essay  tmrarils  Prevent- 
ing'tlie  Ruin  of  Great  Briluin,'  ly  George  Berlcetev,  Bishop 
of  Cloijne.    First  printed  in  London,  A.D.  MDCCXXI.] 

We  continue  the  extracts  from  George 
Berkeley's  Essay,  and  we  would  ask  atten- 
tion to  them,  for  we  think  it  will  occur  to 
many  that  some  of  his  ideas  have  been  given 
to  tiie  world  of  late  years  by  men  who  had 
not  the  common  honesty  to  acknowledge  the 
source  of  their  indebtedness. 

"  As  industry  dependeth  on   trade,  and 
this,  as  well  as  "the  public  security,  upon  our 
navigation,  it  concerneth  the  legislature  to 
provide  that  the  number  of  our  sailors  do  not 
decrease,  to  which  it  would  very  much  con- 
duce if  a  law  were  made  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  sailors  in  foreign  ports,  for  it  is  usual 
with  those  on  board  merchantmen,  as  soon  as 
they  put  then-  foot  on  shore,  to  receive  their 
pay,  which  is  soon  spent  in  riotous  living  ; 
and,  when  they  have  emptied  their  pockets, 
the  temptation  of  a  pistole  present  money 
never  faileth  to  draw  them  into  any  foreign 
service.    To  this  (if  I  may  credit  '.he  infor- 
mation I  have  had  from  some  English  factors 
abroad)  it  is  chiefly  owing  that  the  Venetians, 
Spaniards,  and  others,  have  so  many  English 
on  board  their  ships.    Some  merchants,  in- 
deed, and  masters  of  vessels,  may  make  a 
profit  in  defrauding  these  poor  wretches  when 
they  pay  them  in  strange  coin  (which,  I  am 
assured,  often  amounts  to  twelve  pence  in  the 
crown),  as  well  as  ridding  themselves  of  the 
charge  of  keeping  them  while  they  sell  their 
ships  or  stay  long  in  the  port,  but  the  public 
lose  both  the  money  and  the  men,  who,  if 
their  arrears  were  to  be  cleared  at  home, 
would  be  sure  to  return  and  spend  them  in 
their  own  country.    It  is  a  shame  this  abuse 
should  not  be  remedied." 

[Although  a  complete  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  seafaring  matters  since  the  days  of 
Berkeley,  yet  many  abuses  are  stiU  continued 
in  connection  with  our  ships  and  sailors. 
Sailors  in  merchantmen  are  now  bound  for 
the  outward  and  homeward  voyage,  yet  they 
often  desert  abroad,  and  forfeit  their  wages. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reform  lately  set  on 
foot  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  the  member  for  Derby, 
will  result  in  a  complete  success,  for,  un- 
doubtedly, our  sailors  are  themselves  the 
victims  to  rascally  conspiracies  on  the  part 
of  owners  of  vessels,  who  send  them  out  to 
sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state,  first  insuring 
them  well,  and  often  hoping  and  confident 
that  they  will  go  down  at  sea.  Among  our 
shipowners  are  some  of  the  most  consum- 
mate scoundrels  on  God's  earth,  who  would 
sacrifice  sailor  life  to  any  extent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  insurance  money.  Every 
nation  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  to  its 
commerce,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  abuses  connected  with  our  navigation 
should  be  reformed  as  soon  as  possible.] 

"  Fru"-ality  of  manner  is  the  nourishment 
and  strength  of  bodies  public.  It  is  by  that 
which  they  grow  and  subsist  until  corrupted 
by  luxury,  the  natural  cause  of  their  decay 
and  ruin.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the 
Persians,  Lacedaemonians,  and  Romans,  not 
to  mention  many  later  governments,  which 
have  sprung  up,  continued  awhile,  and  per- 
ished by  the  same  natural  causes.  But  these 
are,  it  seems,  of  no  use  to  us  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  them,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
ourselves  another  useless  example  to  future 

'^""^Men  are  apt  to  measure  national  pros- 
perity by  riches.  It  would  be  righter  to 
measure  it  by  the  use  that  is  made  of  them. 
Where  they  promote  honest  commerce  among 
men,  and  are  motives  to  industry  and  virtue, 
they  are,  without  doubt,  of  gi'eat  advantage  ; 
but  where  they  are  made  (as  often  happens) 
an  instrument  to  luxury,  they  enervate  and 
dispirit  the  bravest  people.  So  just  is  that 
remark  of  Machiavel,  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  common  saying  '  Money  is  the  nerves 
of  war,'  though  we  may  subsist  tolerably  for 
1  a  time  among  corrupt  neighbours,  yet  if  ever 
I  we  have  to  do  with  a  hardy,  temperate,  reli- 
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gious  sort  of  men,  we  shall  find  to  our  cost 
that  all  our  riches  are  but  a  poor  exchange 
for  that  simplicity  of  manner  which  we  de- 
spise in  our  ancestors.  This  sole  advantage 
hath  been  the  main  support  of  all  the  repub- 
lics that  have  made  a  figure  in  the  world,  and 
perhaps  it  might  bono  ill  policy  in  a  kingdom 
to  form  itself  upon  the  manners  of  a  republic." 

[Money  is,  and  always  will  be,  indispen- 
sable to  carry  on  war,  but  money  will  not  buy 
courage,  though  it  may  purchase  any  amount 
of  hirelings.  A  nation  requires  for  its  de- 
fenders exactly  what  Berkeley  describes  :  "  A 
hardy,  temperate,  religious  sort  of  men ;"  and 
certainly  this  class  of  men  are  sparse  of  late 
years.  It  may  be,  at  a  not  very  remote  date, 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will  be 
formed  upon  the  manners  of  the  olden  repub- 
lics as  far  as  these  manners  are  compatible 
with  the  times.  Good  constitutional  repub- 
lics are  possible,  but  none  of  our  modern  ones 
have  been  successful.  Even  in  the  instance 
of  America  great  abuses  exist,  but  then  it  is 
not  a  model  republic,  and  frugality  of  man- 
ners is  not  studied  in  the  United  States  no 
more  than  nearer  home.] 

"  Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily 
preserved  in  a  republic  than  in  a  monarchy ; 
but,  if  once  lost,  maybe  sooner  recovered  in  a 
monarchy,  the  example  of  a  Court  being  of 
great  efficacy  either  to  reform  or  corrupt  a 
people;  that  alone  were  sufficient  to  discoun- 
tenance the  wearing  of  gold  or  silver  either 
in  cloths  or  equipage  ;  and  if  the  same  were 
prohibited  by  law,  the  saving  of  so  much  bul- 
lion would  be  the  smallest  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, there  being  nothing  more  apt  to  debase 
the  good,  the  virtue,  and  good  sense  of  our 
gentry  of  both  sexes  than  the  trifling  vanity 
of  apparel  which  we  have  learned  from 
France,  and  which  had  such  visible  ill  conse- 
quences on  the  genius  of  that  people.  Wiser 
nations  have  made  it  their  care  to  shut  out 
this  folly  by  severe  laws  and  penalties,  audits 
spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no  good,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  observation  of  one 
of  the  ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  minis 
to  dress  up  in  fine  clothes." 

[Truly,  if  the  worthy  prelate  could  see  not 
only  the  gentry,  but  the  commonalty,  to-day, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  dress,  he  would 
be  astounded,  indeed.  We  like  to  see  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  well  dressed— that  is, 
comfortably  and  plainly  dressed  ;  but  we  view 
with  feelings  of  disgust  the  manner  in  which 
a  large  body  of  the  females  of  the  present  day 
are  clothed.  There  are  sinners,  too,  on  the 
male  side,  in  the  person  of  shallow-minded 
fops;  but  the  female  element  of  to-day  have  ex- 
ceeded not  only  decency  in  the  matter  of  dress, 
but  have  put  virtue  and  morality  to  rout. 
Like  mistress,  like  maid  ;  our  servants  are 
following  the  pernicious  example,  and  the 
fruits  are  to  be  found  in  our  streets  and  our 
'•  Kefuges."  It  were  idle,  perhaps,  to  de- 
nounce the  scandal ;  what  the  prophet  failed 
to  effect  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  we  may 
well  fail  to  efiect  to-day.  The  nuisance  will 
run  its  allotted  cycles  ;  shame  will  succeed 
sinful  luxury  ;  homes  will  be  broken  up,  and 
wretchedness,  deep  and  painful,  will  follow  ; 
but  still  the  many  examples  will  not  deter 
others  from  the  temptation  to  dress  beyond 
their  means,  and  to  gratify  their  inordinate 
tastes  and  passions.] 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  dress 
giveth  a  light  behaviour  to  our  women, 
which  may  pass  for  a  small  ofl'ence  because  it 
is  a  common  one,  but  is  in  truth  the  source  of 
great  corruptions.  For  this  very  offence  the 
prophet  Isaiah  denounced  a  severe  judgment 
against  the  ladies  of  his  time.  I  shall  give 
the  passage  at  length.  '  Moreover,  the  Lord 
saith.  Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are 
haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched-forth  necks, 
and  wanton  eyes,  walking,  and  mincing  as 
they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their 
feet :  therefore  the  Lord  will  smite  with  a 
scab  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  daughters 
of  Zion,  and  the  liord  will  discover  their 
secret  parts.  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take 
away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments 
about  their  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their 
round  tires  like  the  moon,  the  chains,  and 
the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets, 


and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  head- 
bands, and  the  tablets,  and  tlie  ear-riugs,  the 
rings,  and-noso  jewels,  the  changeable  suits 
of  ai)parel,  an  d  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples, 
and  the  crisping-pins,  the  glasses,  and  the  fine 
linen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the  veils.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  a  sweet  smell, 
there  shall  be  a  stink  ;  and  instead  of  a  girdle, 
a  rent ;  and  instead  of  well  set-hair,  baldness ; 
and  instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of 
sackcloth  ;  and  burning  instead  of  beauty. 
The  scab,  the  stench,  and  the  burning,  are 
terrible  pestilential  symptoms  ;  and  our  ladies 
would  do  well  to  consider  they  may  chance  to 
resemble  those  of  Zion  in  their  punishment 
as  well  as  their  offence." 

[Berkeley's  quotation  from  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  is  to  the  point,  and  more  to  the  point 
to-day  than  in  his  day.  With  what  wonder- 
ful foresight  and  fidelity  the  prophet's  words 
were  uttered  !  One  would  imagine  that  he 
was  looking  upon  one  of  the  damsels  walking 
in  Mayfair,  London,  or  Sackville-street  or 
Grafto'n-street,  Dublin.  Who  cannot  to-day 
see  the  stretched-forth  necks  and  the  Grecian 
bends,  the  high  and  narrow-heeled  boots,  the 
tinkling  buckles,  the  hoops  like  the  moon, 
the  glasses  and  bracelets,  the  hoods  and  pan- 
niers, the  veils  and  flounces,  the  bustles  and 
chignons,  the  muffs  and  cuffs,  the  half-naked 
heads  and  bosoms,  and  the  short  dresses,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  other  abominations 
with  which  morbid  human  nature  craves  to 
adorn  itself  ?  Such  habits,  some  people  will 
say,  "  is  all  for  the  good  of  trade  ;"  but  what 
is  pernicious  can  never  be  good,  though  it 
may  be  of  a  temporary  benefit.  Luxury  is  a 
vice  ;  and  the  luxury  to  which  dress  is  carried 
now-a-days  is  a  frightful  evil— an  evil  that 
leads  to  the  corruption  of  the  humble,  and  to 
the  sapping  of  the  foundations  of  purity  and 
honesty.  By  all  means  let  us  encourage  use- 
ful manufactures,  and  dress  our  men  and 
women  in  a  respectful  manner,  but  let  us  not 
allow  fashion  to  corrupt  us,  and  pave  the  way 
to  national  effeminacy  and  ruin.] 

(To  be  continuetl.) 


THE  KILKENNY 
MUNICIPAL  ARCHIVES. 
The  following  is  the  coneluding  portion  of 
the  proceedings  at  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Historical  and  Archjeological  Associ- 
ation of  Ireland,  for  which  we  could  make  no 
room  in  our  last  issue  :  — 

Mr.  Watters  exhibited  and  illustrated 
several  old  documents  from  the  municipal 
archives  in  his  charge  as  Town  Clerk.  They 
were  : — 

1.  A  grant  from  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  to  the  Friars 
Preachers  of  Kilkenny,  of  an  annual  rent, 
exemption  from  toll  for  grinding  their  corn 
at  his  mill ;  and  also  privilege  to  grind  their 
corn  there  before  all  others,  except  that  of 
the  Eaii,  or  that  which  might  be  at  the 
moment  on  the  millstone.  Dated  in  the  year 
of  grace,  1274.  A  small  black  seal  pendant, 
with  the  arms  of  de  Clare,  is  still  attached. 
This  deed  measures  only  6  inches  by  3. 

2.  A  grant  from  Stephen  de  Axburge,  to 
Walter,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  a  messuage, 
with  the  appurtenances,  near  the  cemetery 
of  the  Brothers  Preachers  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Kilkenny.  David  Basset,  Seneschal 
of  Lei'nster,  is  one  of  the  witnesses.  There 
is  no  date,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  about 
A.D.  1250. 

3.  A  grant  from  Adam  de  Leye  to  the 
Brothers  Preachers  of  Kilkenny,  of  the  area 
in  which  St.  Canice's  Well  stands— for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and  his  father's  and 
mother's  and  friends'— as  fully  as  he  held  it 
from  the  bishop.  No  date,  but  the  document 
is  probably  late  in  the  12th  or  early  in  the 
13th  century.  These  two  latter  deeds  are 
equally  minute  in  the  writing  as  the  first. 

4.  A  grant  of  certain  lands,  by  Robert  de 
Malinsbury,  in  or  near  Danmore,  described 
as  "near  the  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester." 
The  rent  appears  to  be  reserved  to  William 
Druhill,  who  was  Constable  of  the  Castle  of 
Kilkenny  in  the  year  1310. 


Mr.  Watters  said  he  looked  on  the  next 
two  documents  as  particularly  interesting. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  held  in  July, 
1840,  an  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Prim,  relative  to  the  (mtablishment  of  a 
Colony  of  Flemish  meclianics  in  Kilkenny, 
who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Liberty  f(n-  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
the  improvement  of  trade,  and  stating  that 
they  inhabited  a  suburb  of  the  town  separ- 
ately walled,  called  Flemingstown,  and  that 
this  locality  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Castle,  and  that  the  probable  situation  of  the 
gate  was  where  Switsir's  Asylum  now  gtanda, 
and  that  the  colony  extended  along  towards 
the  black  quarry.  After  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries, when  the  names  of  places  have  been  long 
since  altered,  and  the  external  appearances 
metamorphosed  by  the  various  changes  which 
take  place,  it  is  often  difficult  to  realize  what 
a  place  originally  was,  so  that  every  evidence 
to  prove  its  original  state  is  of  use.  He  (Mr. 
Watters)  had  now  an  opportunity  of  adding  _a 
proof,  if  such  were  wanting,  to  the  authenti- 
city of  Mr.  Prim's  paper,  by  the  production 
of  two  original  grants  made  of  premises  de- 
scribed as  being  in  "  Villa  Flandrensium," 
and  defining  the  locality  where  it  was  situate. 
The  documents  were  as  follows  : — 

5.  A  feoffment  from  Adam  Fitz-Henry, 
Girdeler,  to  William  Hasse,  of  two  mes- 
suages in  the  town  of  the  Flemings,  near 
Kilkenny  (in  Villa  Flandrensium  juxta  Kil- 
kenny), situate  near  the  highway  leading 
towards  the  "  mill  of  the  town  of  the  Flem- 
ings "  and  the  water  called  "le  Noer." 
Dated  6th  Henry  IV.  (1405).  One  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  deed  is  Richard  Talbot,  a 
near  relative  of  Robert  Talbot,  who  built  the 
walls  round  Kilkenny  in  the  year  1400. 

6.  A  grant  from  Patricius  Trompp  and 
Tibina  Querton  to  Jacobus  Nangyll,  of  a 
messuage  in  the  town  of  the  Flemings. 
These  premises  are  described  as  near  the 
mill  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  the  high- 
way which  leads  toward*  the  Castle  of  Kil- 
kenny. By  an  endorsement  on  this  deed  the 
gi-antee,  James  Nangyll,  appears  to  have 
sold  his  interest  in  the  premises,  which  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  sustentation  of  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  Kilkenny,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms.  This  deed  is  dated  19th  July,  in  the 
2nd  year  of  Henry  VII.  (1487).  The  in- 
dorsement is  dated  5th  August,  1505. 

The  foregoing  deeds  are  in  wonderfully 
good  preservation,  considering  their  anti- 
quity; the  writing  is  beautiful,  but  very 
minute,  and  all  in  contracted  Latin— not 
easy  to  read.  The  meeting  expressed  its 
warm  est  thanks  to  Mr.  Watters  for  the  very 
interesting  matters  which  he  had  provided 
for  them. 

Amongst  the  papers  brought  before  the 
meeting  were  the  following  : — 

"  Loca  Patriciana  "—Part  V. :  by  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Shearman,  C.C.,  Howth. 

"  On  the  Antiquities  of  Devenish,  County 
Fermanagh:"  by  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Esq., 
Enniskillen. 

"  Iniscathy,  since  the  12th  Century  :  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Malone. 

"  On  some  Ancient  Churches  near  Lis- 
doonvarna,  County  Clare  :  "  by  Dr.  Martin, 
Portlaw. 

Notice  of  Ancient  Carved  Oak  Figures 
in  Fethard  Sacristy:"  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Cant- 
well,  and  Dr.  W.  M'Carthy,  Fethard,  County 
Tipperary  (accompanied  by  a  photograph). 

"  On  an  Ancient  Bronze  Cauldron,  found 
in  a  turf  bog  at  Cape  Castle,  between  Armoy 
and  Bally  castle.  County  Antrim  :"  by  George 
Langtry,  Esq.,  Belfast  (accompanied  by  a 
photograph).  ,oi  •  i 

"On  Ancient  Grotesque  Figures  (Shiela- 
na-gigs)  carved  on  Dunamon  and  Tullavm 
Castles ;  and  a  curious  piece  of  sculpture 
in  Manister  Abbey,  County  Limerick :"  by 
Henri  Norman,  Esq.,  Rathkeale  (accompa- 
nied by  drawings). 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  having  been 
passed,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  James,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  N.  R.  BrunskiU,  to  donors 
and  exhibitors,  the  Association  adjourned  till 
the  1st  Wednesday  in  April. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 

rirst  Player—"  I  hope  we  have  rerormed  that  indifferently 
with  us,  sir." 

Hamlet—"  0,  reform  it  altogetlier." 

Hami.kt,  Act  iii. 

Existing  institntioDs— wbetlier  social,  poli- 
tical, or  religious — are  in  the  present  age 
relentlessly  assailed  by  the  spirit  of  criticism  ; 
they  are  "weighed  in  the  balance,"  and,  if 
found  wanting,  condemned  accordingly.  The 
present  system  of  architectural  education, 
failing  as  it  does  to  fulfil  its  object,  cannot 
continue  long  without  being  revised  and  re- 
modelled. Already  it  has  received  a  good 
share  of  criticism,  and,  if  its  defects  are  not 
known  to  the  public,  they  are  apparent  to 
all  in  the  profession.  That  reform  is  needed, 
most  persons  admit ;  but  when  or  by  whom 
this  reform  is  to  be  effected,  remains  an  open 
question.  There  are  some  who  maintain 
that  the  present  system  suits  very  well,  and 
they  point  in  triumph  to  eminent  men  at 
present  in  the  ranks  of  architects  of  whom 
we  might  well  be  proud;  but  let  me  also  ask 
in  what  other  profession  are  to  be  found  so 
many  incompetent  men  of  whom  it  would  be 
ashamed  ?  The  best  men  will  undoubtedly 
come  to  the  front;  no  matter  how  imperfect 
the  system  of  training,  talent,  as  long  as  it 
is  sustained  by  energy,  will  show  itself :  it 
has  been  so  in  all  ages,  but  who  can  tell 
through  what  toil  and  difficulties  this  talent 
has  had  to  come  before  it  was  recognized  ? 
The  eminent  men  we  have  amongst  us  have 
attained  their  present  position,  not  by  virtue 
of  the  present  mode  of  education,  bnt  by  in- 
herent aptitude  and  much  self-instruction. 

Architects  complain  on  their  part  of  the 
way  pupils  neglect  their  duties,  and  the  in- 
difference they  often  have  to  professional 
matters  ;  in  many  instances  this  is  too  true. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  enter  the  pro- 
fession without  any  aptitude  for  it,  and  quite 
ignorant  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  ;  and  parents  are  to  blame  in  some 
instances  for  wishing  their  sons  to  take  up 
what  is  called  a  "  respectable"  calling,  under 
an  erroneous  idea  that  other  than  jH-ofes- 
sional  occupations  are  not  respectable — archi- 
tecture, perhaps,  being  the  one  decided  upon 
on  account  of  the  facilities  for  entering  it, 
and  there  are  no  examinations  to  pass,  as  in 
many  other  professions.  Many  architects,  it 
is  true,  will  not  accept  a  pupil  unless  he 
shows  some  aptitude  for  art ;  but  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  throughout 
the  profession. 

Pupils  often  enter  the  profession  without 
any  knowledge  of  it,  and,  when  perhaps  half 
of  their  pupilage  is  past,  the  idea  begins  to 
dawn  upon  them  that,  unless  they  devote 
their  leisure  time  in  addition  to  the  time 
spent  in  the  office,  they  will  know  nest  to 
nothing  of  practical  matters  at  the  termina- 
tion of  their  articles  ;  and  accordingly  the 
pupil  will  henceforth  study  on  his  own  account 
to  supplement  the  little  knowledge  gained  in 
the  office,  or  else,  disgusted  with  everything, 
be  turned  out  an  unfledged  assistant  when 
his  pupilage  is  ended. 

I  am  aware  that  some  architects  consider 
eight  hours  a-day  not  enough  for  the  archi- 
tectural student  to  devote  to  study  ;  ten  or 
even  twelve  hours  is  nearer  the  amount  of 
time  required,  in  their  opinion.  How  far 
our  brethren  in  the  medical  profession  will 
agree  with  them,  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but, 
looked  at  solely  regarding  the  economising 
of  time,  the  present  system  of  teaching  is  a 
miserable  failure.  Eight  hours  daily  of  jjroper 
work  and  study,  extending  over  a  period  of 
say  five  years,  would  be  ample  time  to  fit 
anyone  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture— sufficient  at  least  to  enable  him  to 
practise  as  an  architect. 

In  these  days  an  idea  prevails  that  nothing 
can  be  done  without  night-work — that  the 
architectural  student,  after  being  shut  up 
daily  in  an  office,  bending  over  a  drawing 
board,  must  needs  resume  his  work  or  study 
again  at  night,  snatch  hours  from  his  sleep, 
and  burn  the  midnight  oil  ("the  very  worst 
oil,"  says  a  rev.  gentleman,  "that  ever  was 
burnt"),  and  for  what  end  ? — to  make  himself 
an  architect.    Can  it  be  expected  that  the 


youth  transferred  from  school  to  office  will 
take  naturally  or  cheerfully  to  this  way  of 
educating  himself  for  his  future  career? 
Human  nature  rebels  against  it.  We  have 
not  far  to  look  for  evidence :  the  small 
number  of  pupils  who  take  an  interest  in  our 
architectural  associations,  and  the  still  smaller 
number  who  attend  the  classes  for  instruction 
and  study  connected  with  these  associations, 
is  a  significant  fact.  Here  we  have  an 
attempt  to  remedy  the  defective  education  of 
the  otlce  ;  and  to  profit  by  this  means  the 
student  must  devote  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  such  subjects  taken  up  by  these 
classes.  The  office  and  the  association  are 
two  separate  things — the  one  is  generally 
looked  upon  a§  the  place  where  he  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  profession  from  a 
teacher,  and  the  other  is  a  means  whereby  he 
may  acquire  knowledge  for  hiqiself.  If  the 
instruction  obtained  in  the  office  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  pupil,  the  educational  eff^orts  of 
the  associations  would  not  be  needed.  It 
seems  evident,  to  improve  on  the  present  state 
of  architectural  education,  we  must  first  ex- 
clude aU  those  who  do  not  show  any  aptitude 
for  the  profession  ;  and,  secondly,  form  a 
proper  and  systematic  course  of  study  for 
those  who  have  entered  the  profession.  The 
simplest  way  of  attaining  these  ends  I  purpose 
to  show  in  another  article.        R.  Brown. 


BELFAST  NEW  CATHOLIC  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  public  have  been 
informed  that  the  Catholic  Hall  General 
Committee  have  selected  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Alexander  M'Alister,  architect,  as  the  one, 
in  then-  opinion,  which  is  entitled  to  the  first 
prize,  and  should  be  adopted  as  the  plan  on 
which  the  Hall  should  be  built.  The  Ulster 
Exiimiiicr  and  other  Belfast  newspapers, 
in  making  the  announcement,  endorse  the 
wisdom  of  the  seleotion,  and,  no  doubt, 
there  are  a  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Belfast  who  will  be  pleased  at  the  choice. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion, which,  we  anticipate,  will  come  in  for 
further  discussion.  A  number  of  the  designs 
for  the  new  hall  were  submitted,  some  time 
since,  to  the  Institute  of  Architects  in  this 
city  to  report  upon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  performed  their  duty  honestly  :  and,  if 
they  have  done  so,  then,  we  say,  the  action 
of  the  Belfast  Committee,  in  finally  award- 
ing the  highest  prize  to  Mr.  M'Alister,  calls 
for  further  explanation. 

The  Institute,  to  our  mind,  is  certainly 
snubbed  and  shabbily  treated,  if  they  have 
acted  with  perfect  fairness,  and  if  no  under- 
hand dealing  existed.  An  honest  outsider 
would  naturally  say — Why  should  the  Catho- 
lic Hall  Committee  call  upon  the  Institute  to 
report  upon  the  best  designs,  and  then  not  be 
bound  by  their  award  ?  Some  people  hint 
that  the  report  of  the  Institute  exhibited  a 
piece  of  gross  favouritism ;  if  so,  it  would  be 
well  to  know  how  the  judges  in  the  Institute 
became  aware  that  a  Dublin  architect  was  the 
author  of  the  plan  to  which  they  assigned  the 
first  place.  Was  the  Dublin  competitor  a 
member  of  the  Institute  ?  and  was  he  also 
one  of  the  judges  that  reported  upon  the 
merits  of  his  own  design  ?  We  may  imagine 
many  strange  things  in  these  days  ;  but  it 
would  be  well  for  the  dignity  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Catholic  Hall  Competition  were  thoroughly 
ventilated.  We  have  no  bias  or  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  We  hope  that  the  best 
plan  has  been  selected.  If  it  has,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  conscience  of  the  Belfast 
Committee,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
judgment  of  the  judges  in  the  Institute. 


A  grievous  wrong  or  a  grievous  mistake 
has,  however,  been  committed  in  connection 
with  the  competition ;  and  we  think  a  little 
further  ventilation  of  the  subject,  on  the  part 
of  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  would 
be  desirable. 


THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT,  YORK 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  south  transept  of  York  Cathedral,  built 
by  Archbishop  Walter  Grey  between  the 
years  1227  and  1240,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  work  of  that  period.  The  stonework  in 
many  parts  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
weather,  and  rendered  picturesque  by  age. 
The  restoration  of  the  exterior,  in  part  already 
begun,  will  be  proceeded  with  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  interior,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Street.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  sketch 
taken  before  the  work  of  restoration  was 
commenced. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  DUBLIN.* 
After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
former  sources  of  water  supply  to  the  city, 
and  the  various  schemes  proposed  for  an 
improved  supply,  Mr.  Neville  proceeded  : — 

"  Tlie  source  of  the  Riter  Vartry  was  at  the  base 
of  tlie  Siisar  Loaf  Mountain  in  the  County  VVicklow, 
and  It  fJowed  in  a  southerly  direction,  through  a 
thinly  populated  country,  into  tlie  sea  at  the  town 
of  Wicklow,  heiiiR  a  distance  of  about  17^  miles. 
The  geologioal  character  of  the  country  was  clay 
slate.  The  water  flowinfj  off  the  catchments  wag 
peculiarly  soft  and  pure,  and,  by  analysis,  was  found 
to  he  almost  identical  in  character  with  tlie  Loch 
Katrine  water  with  which  Glasgow  was  supplied. 
The  rainfall  over  the  district,  from  ol)servation3 
durins;  the  past  thirteen  years,  varied  from  40  in.  in 
depth  in  1873,  the  driest  year,  up  to  60  87  in.,  the 
greatest  rainfall  registered  :  the  average  might  be 
taken  at  about  50  in. 

"  The  place  selected  for  the  storage  reservoir  was 
near  the  villat;e  of  Koundwood,  about  7^  miles 
below  the  source  of  the  river.  The  bed  of  the  river 
at  that  point  was  632  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum, 
and  the  drainage  area  above  it  was  14,080  acres: 
The  embankment  across  theValley  was  atthe  deepest 
point  66  ft.  high,  and  it  was  1,640  ft.  long  on  the 
top.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  impounded  was 
CO  ft.,  and  the  average  depth  22  ft.  The  area  of 
the  reservoir  was  409  acres,  and  it  was  capable  of 
holding  2,400  million  gallons  of  water,  equal  to 
two  hundred  days'  supply  for  the  City  of  Dublin 
and  suburbs,  taking  the  population  at  400,000,  and 
allowing  25  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  domestic 
and  public  use,  and  2,000,000  gallons  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  Tlie  level  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  when  full  was  692  ft.  above  Ordnance 
datum,  and  .^80  ft.  above  the  highest  parts  of  the 
City  of  Dublin.  The  Corporation  had  acquired  by 
purchase  all  the  water  rights  of  the  mill-ownera 
and  riparian  owners  ;  accordingly  no  compensation 
water  had  to  be  given,  the  entire  property  in  the 
water  being  vested  in  the  Corporation.  The  quantity 
of  the  rainfall  discharged  over  the  bye-wash  was 
about  two  fifths  of  the  entire  fall,  so  that  by  con- 
structing additional  reservoirs  the  storage  would  be 
increased  CO  per  cent. 

"  Two  mains,  48  in.  and  33  in.  in  diameter  respec- 
tively, were  carried  through  the  bank  in  a  tunnel 
excavated  out  of  the  rock  and  arched  over.  The 
48-in.  main,  which  terminated  in  the  bye-wash, 
was  a  provision  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
rapidly  to  lower  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  if 
necessary.  The  33-in.  main  conveyed  the  water  to 
a  circular  receiving  basin,  situated  at  the  outer  toe 
of  the  embankment,  and  from  this  basin  the  water 
was  distributed  by  side  canals  on  to  seven  filter 
beds.  After  being  filtered  the  water  was  collected 
into  two  pure  water-tanks,  from  whence  it  was 
carried  for  about  700  yards  in  an  iron  pipe,  42  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  fall  of  6  ft.  per  mile,  until  it 
reached  the  tuimel,  into  which  it  was  laid  for  120 
yards.  The  tunnel  was  4,367  yards  long,  and  con- 
veyed the  water  from  the  natural  valley  of  the 
Vartry,  under  a  range  of  hills  separating  that  valley 
from  the  district  sloping  towards  the  sea  to  i  lie  east. 
The  natural  course  of  the  Vartry  was  from  North  to 
south,  but  by  curves  in  the  tunnel  it  had  been  turned 


•  Abstract  of  paper  tiy  Mr.  Parke  Neville,  C.E.  Read  at 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Lnndon. 
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to  flow  north  towards  Dublin.  Tliis  tunnel  was 
extremely  difficult  to  execute,  from  the  character 
of  the  rock  bored  tlirouijh  and  the  quantity  of  water 
met  with.  It  was  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  and  4  ft. 
wide.  To  facilitate  its  execution  twenty-one  shafts 
were  sunk,  varying  from  90  ft.  to  180  ft.  deep. 
The  gradient  of  tlie  Uiimel  was  4  ft.  in  a  mile.  At 
Callow  Hill,  the  northern  or  Dublin  end  of  the 
tunnel,  there  was  a  circular  rt  lievini;  tank,  90  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  a  naufie  weir  for  resjistering  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the  city.  From  this 
tank,  the  surface  water  in  which  was  602  It.  above 
Ordnance  datuuj,  a  main,  33  in.  in  diameter,  con- 
veyed the  water  to  the  distributing  reservoir  at 
Stillorgan,  a  distance  of  about  17^  miles.  There 
was  a  self-acting  stop- valve  at  the  junction  of  the 
main  with  thetaTik.to  prevent  flooding  in  case  of 
a  pipe  bursting.  Three  tanks  relieved  the  pressure 
at  diflferent  points,  viz  :  at  Kilmurray,  level  ahove 
datum,  472  2  ft.,  distance  from  Callow-hill,  11,809 
yards;  at  Kllcroney,  level  above  datura,  414  ft., 
distance  from  Kilmurray,  6,121  yards;  and  at 
Rathrnichael,  level  ahove  datum,  341  ft.,  distance 
from  Kilcroney,  6,444  yards ;  which  latter  was 
7,431  yards  from  the  Stillorgan  reservoir.  At  each 
of  the  tanks  there  was  a  self-acting  drop  valve,  to 
•hut  off  the  water  in  case  of  a  pipe  bursting.  The 
pipes  had  been  laid  for  9,894  yards  along  the  public 
roads,and  the  rest,  21, 048 yards,  across  the  country, 
which,  for  part  of  the  distance,  where  the  Dargle 
River,  the  Cookstown  Valley  and  the  County 
Boundary  Valleys  had  to  be  crossed,  was  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  rugged  character. 

"The  two  distributing  reservoirs  at  Stillorgan  were 
4  miLe*  5  furlongs  150  yards  from  the  City  Boundary 
at  Eustace  Bridge.  The  top-water  level  in  the  upper 
one  was  274  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum  ;  it  contained 
43,057,414  gallons,  and  was  of  the  average  depth  of 
20  ft.    The  lower  one  was  271  ft.  above  Ordnance 
datura,  or  about  250  ft.  above  the  quays  in  Dublin, 
and  contained  43,166,548  gallons,  the  average  depth 
being  22  ft.    Tho  total  quantity  of  land  occupied 
by  the  reservoirs,  caretakers'  residence,  &c  ,  was 
about  26  acres.    At  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
lower  reservoir  there  wasa  handsomescreenchamber, 
of  ashlar  granite,  octagonal  in  plan,  and  49  ft.  in 
internal  diameter ;  the  depth  of  the  water  was  27  ft. 
and  to  the  floor  line  31  ft.  6  in.    The  pillars  and 
framework  were  of  cast  iron,  and  the  screens  had 
an  area  of  1,500  square  feet,  and  were  fitted  with 
copper  wire  gauze  having  thirty  strands  to  the  inch. 
Seven  33-in.  valves,  two  27-in.  valves  and  one  15-in. 
Talve  in  this  chamber  regulated  the  distribution  of 
the  water.    There  was  also  a  scour  pipe  and  valve 
12  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  overflow  was  through  a 
vertical  pipe, 27  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  bell  mouth. 
The  valve  gearings  were  all  fixed  to  the  side  walls, 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  chamber  quite  clear.  All 
the  valves  in  this  chamber  and  on  the  large  mains 
were  worked  by  slow  motion  gearing,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  closing  or  opening  them  too  rapidly  ; 
and  indices,  gratuated  to  inches  and  turns  of  the  ! 
screws,  were  attached  to  all  to  secure  accuracy  in 
■working.    Two  mains,  27  in.  in  diameter,  conveyed 
the  water  from  the  screen  chamber  to  the  boundary 
oftliecityat  Eustace  Bridge.    They  were  carried 
through  the  embankment  of  the  reservoir  in  a 
culvert.    At  the  toe  of  the  embankment  a  vaulted 
chamber  was  built,  in  which  self-acting  stop  valves 
were  placed.    The  mains  were  carried  along  the 
Stillorgan-road.    At  Merrion  Avenue,  at  Simmons 
Court,  and  at  Eustace  Bridge,  groups  of  valves,  in 
yaulted  chambers  of  easy  access,  enabled  the  water 
to  be  turned  from  one  main  to  the  other,  so  that  in 
case  of  accident  a  short  section  of  the  injured  main 
could  be  emptied  for  repair  without  interfering  with 
the  supply  to  the  city  ;  and  at  those  points  also 
branches  were  taken  off  for  the  supply  of  the 
Pembroke  and  Blackroek  townships.    On  the  city 
side  of  Eustace  Bridge,  at  Leeson-street,  the  27-in. 
mains  separated  right  and  left,  and  were  carried 
through  the  streets  (heing-gradually  diminished  in 
size  to  18  in.)  until  they  were  united  on  the  north 
of  the  city,  forming  a  zone  encircling  the  central 
parts  of  the  city,  and  from  this  zone  all  the  service 
mains  diverged-  Screw  valves  at  the  intersection  of 
the  streets  enabled  the  water  to  be  turned  off  or  on, 
either  to  repair  the  mains,  or  to  concentrate  the 
pressure  in  case  of  fire.    Hydrants  were  placed  in 
every  street  at  intervals  of  100  yards,  and  the 
gystem  was  so  perfect,  that  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Vartry  water  no  steam  or  hand  fire-engine 
had  been  used  to  extinguish  fires.    The  supply  of 
water  at  high  pressure,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
mains  by  simply  attaching  a  stand-pipe,  with  hose, 
&c.,  to  the  hydrants,  had  proved  sutficient  to  throw 
powerful  jets  of  water  over  and  on  to  the  highest 
building,  rapidly  extinguishing  fires  and  preventing 
them  from  spreadinu.    A  length  of  51  miles  of  new 
mains  had  been  laid  within  the  city  boundary,  and 
60  miles  of  the  old  mains  had  been  utilised.  The 
number  of  hydrants   was   twelve   hundred  and 
nineteen." 


THE  IRON  MINES  OF  ANTRIM. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Chemico-Agricultnral 
Society  of  Ulster,  Dr.  Hodges  drew  attention 
to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  //iiincmiti/ 
Magazine.  He  stated  that  the  history  of 
the  discovery  given  in  that  article  was  alto- 
gether inaccurate,  and  the  writer  was 
apparently  unacqnainted  '  with  efforts  to  uti- 
lize ores  which  had  been  made  more  tlian 
thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Hodges  said  at  that 
time  he  had  made  numerous  analyses  of  the 
ores,  and  he  had  also  made  the  first  analysis 
of  the  rich  ores  of  Slievenanerin.  In  fact 
the  analysis  which,  in  the  paper  in  the 
magazine,  were  stated  to  be  by  Messrs.  Tait 
and  Holden,  had  been  made  by  him  for 
Mr.  James  Fisher,  by  whom  these  rich  beds 
were  first  successfully  worked.  He  (Dr. 
Hodges)  was  the  first  to  discover,  as  he  com- 
municated to  the  society,  the  presence  in 
these  ores  of  the  rare  metals  setanium  and 
vanadium.  Dr.  Hodges  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  resolethic  ores  which  he  had  reported 
on  in  1866,  and  also  of  the  ores  examined  by 
him  in  1843. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Apropos  to  a  short  article  in  our  last — "  A 
Plea  for  Art,  Science,  and  Literature  " — the 
report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  furnishes  additional  matter  for  re- 
flection. Aid  was  needed  to  do  some  neces- 
sary work  in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  who  communicated  with  the 
Board  of  Works,  whose  secretary  wrote  to 
say,  that  the  cost  of  the  items  of  the  required 
works  being  again  disallowed  by  the  Trea- 
sury, ^100  had  been  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  necessary  repairs.  On  this 
subject  the  Council  makes  the  following  re- 
marks, which  are  worthy  of  reproduction 
here  : — 

"  With  reference  to  this  correspondence,  it  is  to  be 
observed  thatneilher  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  nor  the  Board  of  Works,  Ireland,  are  charge- 
able with  any  neglect  as  regards  the  house  in  ques- 
tion.   Year  alter  year  the  suliject  was  brought 
before  the  Treasury  with  the  view  of  sufficient  pro- 
vision being  made  in  the  estimates  for  the  repairs 
and  improvement  of  their  house,  but  the  item  was 
as  regularly  disallowed.    Tlie  council  cannot  but 
regret  that  a  recommendation,  emanating  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  council  of  the  society,  who  must 
necessarily  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  requirements 
of  its  several  departments,  and  subsequently  sup- 
ported by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  both  of  which,  by  actual 
inspection,  became  acquainted  with  the  necessity  of 
the  work  in  question,  should  have  been  over-ruled 
by  a  public  department  which,  howeier  eminent 
and  influential,  could  not  possibly  know  anything 
whatever  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  referred  to, 
and  yet  summarily  decided  not  to  aff'ord  pecuniary 
assistance  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  from  destruction  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty held  by  the  society  in  trust  for  public  pur- 
poses, the  loss  of  which  vvfould  be  incalculable  and 
irremediable.    The  experience  of  a  few  years  past 
has  demonstrated  that,  amongst  the  public  boards 
with  which  they  have  been  in  communication,  the 
efficiency  of  the  society  in  its  several  departments 
has  been  sacrificed  apparently  to  the  desire  to  avoid 
expenditure  of  money,  however  urgent  or  desirable 
it  mieht  he.    For  several  years  the  stateof  the  iron 
shed  used  for  the  Museum  of  Botany  at  the  Gardens 
has  been  broughtunder  the  notice  ol  the  authorities. 
It  is  fast  falling  into  decay,  and  in  a  short  time  will 
cease  to  he  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  interesting 
series  of  specimens  temporarily  placed  there.  The 
Science  and  Art  D  epartment,  impressed  with  the 
importance   of  having    a  Museum  of  Economic 
Botany  established  in  connection  with  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  succeeded  in  obtaininn  a  srant  from  Par- 
liament amounting  to  £4,000,  lor  the  erection  of  an 
appropriate  building  for  the  purpose,  and  although 
the  site  was  chosen,  yet  the  council  tailed  In  induce 
the  aulhorilies  to  take  any  step  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  and  the  vote  was  eventually 
withdrawn.     For  each  successive  year  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  was  provided  willi  a  small  num- 
ber ol  glazed  cases  to  receive  tlit  acquisitions,  which 
are  already  in  excess  ol  the  space  available  for  their 
proper  arrangement  or  efTective  display.  This  year, 
however,  this  small  provision  has  been  withheld  ; 
hence  numerous  valuable  collections  recently  ac- 
quired by  presentation  or  purchase,  are  stored 


away,  there  being  no  room  in  the  existing  cases  for 
their  arrangement.     One   of  the    collections  so 
treated  is  a  splendid  series  of  Irish  carhoniferou* 
fossils,  presented  to  the  society  by  Sir  Richard 
Grilllth,  Bart.,  which,  in  a  scientific  and  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  is  of  the  hiu'hest  value.   In  the 
year  18G8,  a  commission,  composed  of  gentlemen 
whose  names  would  necessarily  give  great  weight 
to  their  recommendation,  were  selectoil  to  inquire 
into  the  several  scientific  institutions  in  Dublin,  with 
the  view  of  the  establishment  of  a  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  in  Dublin  comparable  with  a  simi- 
lar  institution   in   Edinburgh   or   London.  The 
inquiry,  which  extended  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art 
(which  has  been  lately  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£90,000),  and  embraced  the  leading  institutions  for 
the  promotion  of  science  and  art  in  Dublin,  wan 
conducted  with  great  minuteness,  and  resulted  in  a 
report  which  recomtnended  the  establishment  in  and 
around  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of 
a  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  suitable  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  city  of  Dublin.    Yet  to  this  day  the  re- 
port has,  as  far  as  the  council  are  aware,  remained 
a  '•  dead  letter."    In  the  year  1872  the  council  pre- 
pared a  report  on  the  subject,  which  they  submitted 
to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, along  with  plans  of  the  proposed  buildins  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  expressed  wish  of  his 
Excellency,  as  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Ilartington, 
that  a  museum  of  ornamental  art  should  be  e^tab- 
lishedhere,  nothing  has,  apparently , to  thisday,heen 
done  in  the  matter.    Again,  the  council  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  asking  Government  for  an  increase 
to  the  salaries  of  the  society's  officers,  inasmuch  as, 
with  an  equal  amount  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
their  stipends  fall  far  short  of  those  of  similar 
officers  in  London  and  Edinburgh.    The  council 
consider  that  the  claims  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
society  for  a  reasonable  increase  to  their  salaries  is 
very  urgent,  but  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  two 
assistants  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  whose 
skilled  services,  entirely  devoted  to  the  public,  is 
considered  by  the  State  to  be  sufficiently  remune- 
rated by  a  salary  of  £125  each  !    Yet  the  council 
regret  to  report  that  they  have  not  received  any 
response  to  their  application." 

A  short  time  will  show  whether  the  Dublin 
Society's  fair  apiilication  will  meet  with  any 
better  "success  at  the  hands  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Government.  Dublin  has  as  good  a  right 
to  State  aid  as  Edinburgh.  She  does  nut 
demand  more  ;  but  she  expects,  at  least,  that 
there  will  be  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
grants  made  in  behalf  of  science  and  art. 
The  report  above  quoted  puts  the  case  very 
fairly  before  tho  public,  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  certainly  called  upon  to  do  what  it 
is  their  bounden  duty  to  do  in  the  matter. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES. 

John  Griffith  v.  the  Lord  Mayor  arid  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin. —  In  this  case,  which  was  heard 
before  the  Sheriff  of  Cavan,  an  action  having  been 
brought  against  the  Corporation  for  neglect  of  duty, 
and  judgment  for  £500  having  been  allowed  to  go 
by  default,  a  writ  of  enquiry  %vas  issued  to  the 
sheriff  to  assess  the  damages,  and  the  inquiry,  ac- 
cordiTigly,  was  held  on  Wednesday.    Mr.  Malone, 
on  behalf  of  plaintiff,  said  that  the  action  was 
brought  to  recover  compensation  for  a  severe  injury 
sustained  by  plaintiff  in  consequence  of  the  erec- 
tion, upon  the  public  flagway  or  footpath,  of  stone 
pillars,  by  the  defendants,  in  order  to  protect  a 
weighing-machine  of  their  own,  unlawfully  placed 
on  the  satue  footpath.    On  the  evening  of  the  loth 
of  October  last,  ])laintifr,  who  lives  in  North  Wil- 
liam-street, was  returning  home,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock,  tlirough  Dunne-street,  then  in  utter 
darkness,  when  he  jtruck  his  foot  againstone  of  the 
stone  pillars,  wiiereby  he  wu»  thrown  down  upon  the 
iron  machine,  and  his  left  arm  was  thereby  so  se- 
verely injured,  that  he  has  been  prevented  ever 
since  from  earning  bread  for  himself  or  his  family. 
Mr.  Smith,  C. E.,  produced  a  map  of  the  flagway 
and  the  obstruction  thereon,  and  proved  that  the 
position  of  the  stone  (lillars  (;ibout  two  feet  high) 
was  1ft.  Din.  from  the  margin.    Other  witnesses 
testified  to  the  occurrence,  and  to  the  strict  sobriety 
and   haliitual  industry  of  plaintift'.     Mr.  Sullivan^ 
on  behulldf  the  Corporation,  addressed  the  jury  at 
great  length,  ami  produced  Mr.   Callow,  T.C.,  to 
bear  testimony,  on  behalf  of  his  clients, to  the  effect 
that  the  accident  or  injury  was  not  severe,  and  that 
plaintiff  would  have  been  satisfie<l  with  £5  at  the 
beginning,  but  admitted  that  he  himself  had  subse- 
quently proposed  he  should  be  allowed  £10  and  his 
costs.    Mr.  Malone  replied  on  behalf  of  plaintiff, 
for  whom  the  jury   returned   u  verdict  of  £50 
damages,  and  costs. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  STUDENTS." 

Mr.  E.Trevor  Owen  being  unable  to  read  the  paper 
announced  in  tbe  Syllabus  for  this  evenings,  I  have 
been  asl<ed  to  take  his  place;  and,  instead  of  the 
interesiini:  paper  which  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
lieard,  I  propose  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few 
matlers  I  deem  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
arcliitectural  students — not  that  there  may  be  any 
originality  in  my  remarks,  but  that  they  may  cause 
a  discussion,  and  elicit  seme  information  for  the 
benefit  of  those  present. 

As  tlie  greater  number  of  our  members  are  pupils 
or  itudents  of  architecture,  it  strilies  me  that  a  tew 
words  of  advice  as  to  the  course  of  study  to  be 
pursued,  to  tit  them  for  the  practice  of  our  profes- 
sion, may  not  lie  out  of  place. 

In  almost  all  other  professions  the  student  under- 
goes a  systematic  preparation  for  the  calling  wliich 
he  has  chosen,  liy  going  through  a  regular  course 
of  studies,  attending  lectures,  and  passing  certain 
•xaniinations  to  prove  his  proficiency  before  being 
admitted  to  practise.  Now,  the  contrary  obtains 
with  architecture;  do  tests  being  required  as  to 
ability,  any  man  may  put  a  brass-plate  on  his  door 
inscribed  with  the  magic  word,  and  forthwith  lie 
becomes  an  architect,  the  consequence  being  that 
several  builders,  auctioneers,  land-agents,  and  others 
include  the  praclice  of  the  profession  of  which  we 
are  members  in  their  list  of  accomplishments;  the 
result  being,  that  gentlemen  and  journalists  look 
down  upon  us,  and  the  Government  of  the  country 
stoops  from  its  lofty  position  to  heap  humiliation 
and  insult  on  our  devoted  heads;  one  of  the 
English  journals — "a  journal  written  by  gentlemen 
for  gentlemen  " — going  so  far  as  to  make  in  all 
seriousness  tlie  bloodthirsty  suggestion,  that  to 
hang  a  few  architects  would  be  a  salutary  example 
and  a  fitting  protest  on  the  part  of  the  public  against 
the  sanitary  and  other  defectsof  the  suburban  villa 
of  the  present  day,  with  the  construction  of  90  per 
cent,  of  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  architects 
are  in  nowise  responsible. 

How  is  this  slate  of  things  to  be  remedied  ?  How 
are  tbe  public  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine 
architect  and  the  impostor?  I  say  that  the  remedy 
lies  in  our  own  hands.  Let  us  raise  the  status  of 
our  profession  ;  let  us  educate  the  future  architect, 
and  rigidly  set  our  face  against  and  exclude  from 
all  intercourse  with  us  those  who,  by  irregular  or 
unprofessional  conduct  tend  to  lower  us  in  public 
opinion.  But  the  surest  way  is  to  guide  the  young 
aspirant  in  his  studies,  and  endeavour  to  instruct 

liim  in  all  things  he  should  know,  in  order  that  as 

Is  too  ofien  the  case — he  may  not  be  but  beginning 
his  studies  when  they  should  have  been  well  nigh 
ended,  and  when  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  drop 
into  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  working  at  archi- 
tecture as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Let  none  of  us  be 
fo  blinded  by  selfishness  as  to  refuse  to  impart  in- 
formation to  any  requiring  it;  but  let  us  give  it 
cheerfiilly,  bearing  in  mind  how  we  should  ourselves 
have  felt  such  a  refusal,  and  that  by  instructing 
young  men  we  are  but  bettering  our  own  prospects 
and  those  of  tbe  profession,  for  the  more  learned 
and  clever  our  body  is,  the  more  it  will  he  respected 
and  looked  up  to  by  the  public. 

The  late  Mr.  Dickens,  in  one  of  his  novels — with 
which,  I  suppose,  you  are  all  familiar — has  painted 
to  the  lite  (and  as  only  an  observer  of  liuraan  nature 
like  himself  could  have  done)  the  disadvantages 
arid  absurdity  of  the  pupil  system.  Let  none  of  «8 
say  that  Pecksniff  is  an  overdrawn  or  extravagant 
picture,  for  we  know  in  our  hearts  it  is  not  so,  for 
Pecksniff  still  lives  and  flourishes  amongst  us. 

Although  the  faults  of  our  present  system  of 
pupilage  are,  I  dare  say,  patent  to  all  here,  yet  I 
may  be  permitted  to  briefly  enumerate  them  be- 
fore proposing  a  remedy.  We  will  take  as  an 
example  a  case  with  which  we  are  all  familiar: 
Tom,  tbe  clever  boy,  wlien  at  school  shews  a  decided 
taste  for  drawing,  and  his  sketches  having  been 
duly  touched  up  or  completely  re-drawn  by  his 
master,  are  at  vacation  time  brought  home  and 
exhibited  by  his  fond  parents  to  friends  and  relations 
with  the  same  amount  of  pride  as  if  they  were  rare 
impressions  of  .■\lbert  Diirer  or  The  Carraccii.  It 
is  agreed  by  all  that  he  is  a  very  clever  boy  indeed, 
and  has  a  decided  taste  for  drawing.  He  goes  on 
with  Ills  usual  school  course— plenty  of  classics  and 
little  or  no  science,— an  J  accumulates  more  and 
more  pencil  sketches.  At  sixteen  he  completes  his 
studies,  and  is,  after  some  preliminary  bargaining 
between  bis  father  and  Mr.  Blank,  F.R.I.,  &c.,  as 
to  the  amount  of  fee  and  length  of  servitude,  duly 
installed  in  the  office  of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  B.,  the 
eminent  architect — it  being  ten  chances  to  one  that 
up  to  that  day  Tom  has  not  had  the  slightest  notion 
of  what  an  architect  is,  and  is  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  tbe  large  drawing  boards,  squares,  and 
other  paraphernalia  that  meet  his  eyes.    Mr.  B. 
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pats  him  on  the  head  in  a  fatherly  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  says  he  is  a  very  clever  boy  indeed  ; 
that  his  sketches  are  most  beautiful,  and  evince  a 
great  deal  of  talent;  that  be  will  make  him  an 
architect  in  no  time,  together  with  other  compli- 
ments highly  flattering  to  our  friend  Tom's  juvenile 
mind.  He  is  ushered  into  the  office,  and  finds  lie 
has  for  bis  companions  two  assistants  and  four  or 
five  pupils — the  latter  in  various  stages  of  being 
li round  into  architects  in  this  first-class  manufactory 
of  the  genuine  article,  where  architects  are  turned 
out  in  tbe  shortest  time,  and  on  the  most  moderate 
terms.  Some  are  in  a  rouah  stale,  and  others  are 
almost  quite  polished  and  finished  off — which  means 
that  they  have  spent  nearly  four  years  tracing  plans 
for  Mr.  B.,  occasionally  varying  that  interest- 
ing occupation  by  holding  the  tape  for  one  of  the 
assistants  when  out  measuring  land  or  buildings. 
Tom  has  a  hoard,  squares,  instruments,  and  paper 
placed  before  him,  and  is  initialed  by  one  of  his 
companions  into  all  the  mysteries  connected  with 
com|)asses,  Indian  ink,  rubber,  drawing  pens,  &c. 
After  perhaps  a  month's  preliminary  training  he 
gets  his  first  tracing  to  make,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  his  attempt  is  a  very  poor  one  indeed  ;  yet  he 
improves  after  a  time,  and  gets  all  tlmt  description 
of  work  ;  the  other  young  gentlemen  having  his 
instruction  in  their  hands,  give  him  any  job  that 
may  be  distasteful  lo  them,  and  set  themjelves  out 
to  teach  him  as  little  as  possible  outside  the  office 
work.  So  the  four  years  pass  over,  Tom  occasion- 
ally getting  details  to  ink-in  and  drawings  to  clean 
up  or  copy,  and  varies  the  routine  of  office  work  by 
taking  three  or  perhaps  four  months'  shooting  each 
year,  with  cricket  matches  and  other  amusements 
on  an  average  of  say  twice  a-week  during  the  re- 
maining eight  months.  Tlie  fouryears  have  expired, 
and  he  is  handed  over  his  indentures  by  Mr.  B., 
who,  if  he  has  a  large  praclice,  may  send  him  as 
clerk  of  works  for  a  few  months  to  some  of  his 
buildings,  just  to  give  him  a  start  ;  or  Tom,  thinking 
his  studies  are  over,  if  he  lias  sufficient  connection 
or  influence,  takes  an  oflnce,  and  comes  forth  into 
the  world  as  a  full-fledged  arcliitect. 

Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  has  he  acquired 
during  his  four  years'  servitude?  It  is  probable 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  has  not  re- 
ceived one  word  of  instruction  from  the  man  who 
has  been  paid  to  teach  him  his  business,  nor  seen  a 
specification,  such  documents  being  prepared  by  an 
assistant,  or — a  still  worse  praclice — by  a  building 
surveyor  outside  the  office  altogether.  He  does  not 
know  how  to  make  a  perspective  drawing,  and  it  is 
likely  cannot  design  the  simplest  thing  without  a 
wholesale  raid  on  architectural  works  and  the  liuild- 
ing  journals.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  has  never 
seen  an  arcliitect's  certificate  during  the  whole  time; 
and  as  for  liis  knowledge  of  construction,  you  miglit 
as  well  expect  to  find  a  South  Sea  islander  conver- 
sant with  astronomy. 

Although  the  inherent  defects  of  the  apprentice- 
ship system  are  many  and  great,  yet  if  our  friend 
had  been  a  studious  boy,  and  paid  attention  to  bis 
studies,  and  taken  some  interest  in  learning  his 
business,  he  would  not  be  a  by-word  and  a  reproach 
to  the  profession,  and  a  laughing-stock  for  builders 
and  practical  men,  wlio  cannot  understand  his 
plans,  and  fear  to  construct  his  roofs  as  shewn  o'l 
his  drawings  fora  wholesome  dread  tliat  they  would 
I  certainly  fit  themselves  or  some  of  their  workmen  for 
a  coroner's  inquest.  He  would  lose  no  opportunity 
of  learning  something,  and  would  not  copy  a  con- 
structive drawing  without  asking  himself  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  its  difi^erent  parts  ;  he  would  learn 
Tredgold's  and  otiier  works  on  carpentry,  and  care- 
fully study  Nicliolson  and  our  old  friend  Sir  W. 
Chambers  ;  he  would  get  a  specification  occasion- 
ally, and  copy  it  out,  and  in  fact  endeavour  by  all 
means  in  his  power  to  obtain  as  much  information 
as  possilde  hearing  on  the  profession  which  he  has 
chosen.  If  he  does  this  and  fails,  he  will  at  least 
not  have  himself  to  lilame  for  his  non-success. 

Let  me  impress  on  any  of  you  who  are  pupils,  that 
now  is  tbe  time  to  gain  information,  for  any  know- 
ledge that  will  be  acquired  after  you  have  com- 
menced to  practise  will  have  been  dearly  bought, 
perhaps  at  the  price  of  humiliation  and  disgrace, 
through  some  failure  in  your  work  that  might  have 
been  avoided  if  during  the  golden  hours  of  youth 
you  had  not  wasted  your  time,  and  allowed  the 
precious  moments  to  pass  by  in  idleness  and  in- 
difference. It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  should 
pass  through  your  four  years'  apprenticeship  by 
just  going  through  the  routine  of  office  work  from 
10  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  idle- 
ness ;  you  should  bring  home  your  master's  books 
lo  read,  and  draw  at  home  after  hours.  You  should 
learn  the  principles  of  carpentry,  and  the  uses  of 
the  different  building  materials,  how  to  write  a 
specification,  to  take  out  quantities,  to  measure  up 
extras,  check  Iniilders'  accounts,  and  make  valu- 
ations— all  wliidi  important  matters  are  to  be  learned 
by  keeping  your  eyes  open,  and  observing  the  manner 


in  which  your  master  conducts  his  business,  and  by 
reading  books  bearing  on  those  subjects.  You 
should  also  learn  to  draw  well  and  neatly  both  in 
pencil  and  ink,  and,  if  you  have  the  taste,  in  colors, 
and  to  make  sketches  from  existing  examples. 
You  should  learn  projection,  shadows,  and,  most  of 
all,  perspective,  for  none  can  be  architects  that 
have  not  got  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  perspective,  or  the  appearance  their 
designs  will  assume  in  execution. 

You  should  regularly  attend  the  general  and  clas» 
meetings  of  our  Association,  at  which  much  useful 
knowledge  may  be  gained  ;  and,  in  sliort,  you 
should  pick  up  information  whenever  you  have 
tbe  opportunity,  storing  it  up  in  your  minds  until 
called  upon  to  use  it, — this  being  one  of  the  many 
disadvantages  of  tbe  apprenticeship  system,  that 
the  student  is  left  completely  to  himself  as  to 
whether  he  is  to  learn  anything  or  nothing. 

Our  Association  has  been  founded  to  remedy  this 
most  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  and  in  some 
measure  to  supplement  whatever  information  may  be 
received  in  the  ofiice.  Tbe  library  is  open  to  our 
members  to  take  homo  the  books,  that  they  may  be 
studied  at  leisure;  their  number  is,  unlortunately, 
small,  but  I  trust  they  will  soon  increase.  There 
are  many  architects  in  Dublin,  who,  I  think,  will 
be  happy  to  lend  standard  books  to  our  library  when 
they  bear  they  will  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of, 
and  the  great  demand  that  there  is  for  them.  Tlie 
classes  are  most  useful,  as  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation is  elicited  at  every  meeting.  The  students 
should  send  in  sketches  in  the  class  of  desi'.;n.  No 
matter  now  crude,  they  will  train  them  to  sketch 
and  design;  and  the  criticism  of  the  members  will 
prove  useful  in  showing  them  where  they  may  have 
failed,  and  how  their  designs  may  in  future  be  im- 
proved. If  residing  in  Dublin,  they  will  find  a 
number  of  useful  architectural  books  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  They  should  also  read 
tbe  difff  rent  building  journals,  which  contain  much 
information  in  their  articles,  and  the  reports  of 
papers  read  before  various  scientific  societies. 

I  must  now,  having  spoken  of  the  juveniles,  refer 
to  their  masters,  and  trust  that  my  remarks  will  be 
taken  in  a  friendly  spirit.  I  think  that  architects, 
when  they  take  pupils,  should  recollect  that  they 
have  some  other  obligations  with  regard  to  them 
besides  pocketing  their  fees,  and  that  they  are 
bound  by  the  indentures  to  instruct  them  in  their 
profession,  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  discoun- 
tenance all  attempts  on  the  part  of  tbe  youngsters 
to  neglect  their  business.  They  would  also  do 
well  for  the  last  year  to  make  their  pupils  clerks 
of  works,  or,  at  least,  to  send  them  to  superintend 
personally  a  large  building,  make  details,  set  out 
work,  make  drawings  for  moulds,  templates,  &c.  ; 
and,  in  short,  discharge  most  of  the  duties  of  a  clerk 
of  works,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  chec  king 
materials,  which  knowledge  they  would  in  time 
acquire. 

As  far  as  parents  are  concerned,  I  consider  that 
they  should  fix  on  the  future  calling  of  their  sons 
when  they  become  of  sufficient  age  to  develop  a 
special  talent  in  a  particular  direction  ;  and,  having 
determined  on  the  profession  or  business  which  they 
would  wish  them  to  follow,  should  cause  their 
studies  to  include  those  branches  that  are  likely  to 
prove  most  useful  in  after-life.  I  think  that  a 
great  deal  of  particalarly  valuable  time  is  lost  at 
schools,  boys  being  kept  years  learning  tilings  that 
are  of  no  use  whatever  in  after-life.  Tbe  classics, 
to  my  mind — where  boys  are  intended  for  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  or  for  any  occupation  other  than  the 
learned  professions,— are  too  much  taught,  to  tbe 
exclusion  of  far  more  useful  branches  of  knowledge, 
such  as  literature,  Euclid,  algebra,  mechanics,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  chemistry,  and  other  living  sciences 
that  prove  more  useful  to  men  of  business  than  any 
amount  of  dead  languages.  Not  that  I  object  to 
the  classics — some  knowledge  of  them  being  indis- 
pensable,— but  to  their  taking  the  place  of  more 
practical  instruction.  The  special  training  of  youths 
intended  for  our  profession  should  include  the 
branches  I  have  just  mentioned  above,  with  draw- 
ing, practical  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  If, 
when  boys  are  articled,  they  have  been  trained  as  I 
have  indicated,  their  instructors  would  be  saved  a 
great  loss  of  time,  and  themselves  a  vast  deal  of 
dreary  drudgery. 

As,  unfortunately,  we  are  in  no  way  protected  by 
law  or  charter — as  the  legal  and  medical,  and,  in 
some  degree,  engineering  professions — we  should  all 
exercise  a  great  amount  of  care  in  keeping  up  the 
status,  and  upholding  the  honour  of  our  profession 
in  the  eyes  of  tbe  public.  I  think  that  the  habit  of 
taking  pupils  indiscriminately,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  their  capabilities  and  talents,  is  calculated 
to  do  a  deal  of  harm.  All  should  get  at  least  one 
month's  trial  ;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  tliey  do  not  show  an  aptitude  and  desire  to 
learn,  they  should  not  bearticled.  The  consequence 
of  buys  beinj  taken  indiscriminately  results  in  thil 
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—  that  nuinhers,  after  losing  four  years  of  the  most 
valuable  time  in  their  lives,  ahaiidon  a  callinir  for 
which  thev  were  never  fitted,  and  Hliould  never 
have  enihraced.  I  venture  to  say,  from  my  own 
experience,  tliat  sixty  per  cent,  of  tliose  articled 
never  practise  as  arcliittcts,  or  even  as  assistant?. 
The  profession  is,  like  most  others,  overcrowded, 
and  nur«l)crs  have  to  seek  an  ofieniug  in  America 
and  Aiistnilia,  that  they  have  not  got  at  home. 

The  welfare  of  our  profession  is  dear  to  all  of  us, 
and  to  none  more  than  to  myself.  The  fevr  matters 
which  I  have  hroufjlit  under  your  notice  to-niuht, 
to  my  mind,  strike  at  the  very  root  of  it,  for  its 
future  prosperity  will  wholly  depend  on  the  cha- 
racter and  aliility  of  the  men  who  are  nov7  under- 
going the  necessary  training  for  it. 


BELFAST  IMPKOVEMENTS. 

The  subject  of  providing  the  Falls  Eoad  dis- 
trict with  a  park  for  the  recreation  of  the 
people  has  been  agitated  for  some  time.  The 
Belfast  Council  certainly  committed  them- 
selves to  the  construction  of  two  parks  for 
Belfast  as  far  back  as  1869.  Ormeau  Park, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
was  to  contain  173  acres ;  and  the  second 
park,  on  tlie  Falls  Eoad,  was  to  contain  73 
acres,  without  prejudice  to  the  formation  of 
other  parks  hereafter.  The  movement  in 
support  of  the  second  park  is  not  yet  success- 
ful, but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  Falls 
Eoad  district  will  have  its  park  before  long. 
In  the  report  of  the  Public  Parks  Committee 
laid  before  the  Council,  the  Committee  re- 
commend that  they  be  authorized  to  raise  the 
sum  of  ^5,000,  under  the  Public  Parks  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  purchase  money 
of  the  surplus  lands  at  the  cemetery  at  Falls 
Eoad,  and  that  the  same  be  applied,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisional  order  of  the  16th 
of  May  last,  in  reduction  of  the  debt  due 
under  the  Burial  Ground  Act,  1866,  and  in 
relief  of  the  cemetery  rate. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  advisability 
of  proceeding  at  present  in  the  matter  of  the 
second  park,  and  eventually  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  which  the  question  of  the  park 
was  referred  back  for  consideration. 

The  Town  Improvement  Committee,  among 
other  matters,  report : — 

"  The  Charitable  Society  have  submitted  a  plan 
for  a  new  forty  feet  street,  extending  from  Clifton- 
street  to  the  new  burial  ground,  and  they  propose 
to  close  the  old  street,  and  narrow  court  known  as 
Henry-place,  and  nave  given  an  undertaking  to 
remove  the  old  houses  there,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
to  satisfy  tlie  surveyor  as  to  the  width  of  passage  to 
game.    The   committee  consider  a  desirable  im- 
provement will  be  effected  by  the  change,  and 
recommend  the  Council  to  consent,  so  far  as  they 
legally  can,  to  the  society  carrying  out  their  pro- 
posed improvements.     The  committee  have  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  William  Walt  to  takedown 
and  rebuild  the  wall,  his  property,  at  the  corner  of 
Great  Victoria-street  and  Wesley»place,and  to  erect 
a  coping  and  railing  there,  on  an  amended  line 
approved  of  by  the  surveyor,  the  council  to  continue 
the  flagging  of  the  footpath  in  Great  Victoria-street 
to  the  corner  ot  Wesley-place,  and  three  feet  in 
width  from  Wesley-place  to  Kensington-street,  the 
curbing,  channelling,  and  flagging  to  be  done  at  the 
council's  expense.     They  have  also  arranged  with 
him  to  form  and  flag  a  portion  opposite  to  his  pro- 
perty in  Donegal-pass,  same  as  done  by  the  cnun  -il 
opposite  to  the  Presbyterian  church  adjoining,  in 
consideration  of  his  dedicating  to  the  public  use  a 
strip  of  ground  as  required  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Arthur  Alexander  and  Mr.  Travers  Smith  have 
agreed  to  dedicate  to  the  public  sufficient  ground 
opposite  their  respi  ctive  properties  on  the  Friar's 
Bush  Road  to  eunble  the  council  to  widen  that 
road  to  forty-five    feet,  in  consideration    of  the 
council's  curbing,  chamjelling,  and  gravelling  a  fool- 
way  and  macadamising  the  portion  of  tlie  roadway 
go  given.    Tlie  committee  recommend  the  arrange- 
ment for  ailoption.    Mr.  T.  C.  Robinson  has  also 
agreed  to  give  a  strip  of  ground  opposite  Alberta- 
terrace,  on  University  Road,  to  continue  the  present 
footway,  in  consideration  of  the  council's  foi  iuing, 
curbing,  and  cliaimelling  such  portion  of  the  foot- 
path, and  flagging  five  feet  in  width,  and  gravelling 
the  remainder  thereof,  which  the  committe  also  re- 
commend for  confirmation.    The  committee  have 
named  the  street  from  Utility-street  to  Bentham- 
Street  '  I'elt-street ;'  ihestreet  from  Botanic-avenue 
to  Ormeau-road,  south  of  Presbyterian  College. 
'  Uaiversity-avenue  ;'  and  the  adjacent  street,  on 


the  north  of  Presbyterian  College, 'Fitzroy-avenue.' 
The  owners  of  properly  in  Clement's-street,  from 
Hopeton-street  eastward  for  al)OUt  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  yards,  having  satisfactorily  completed 
same,  the  committee  approved  of  the  work.  The 
committee  recommend  the  council  to  make  orders, 
under  the  8Gth  section  of  the  County  Antrim  and 
Belfast  Borough  Act,  1865,  and  the  Belfast  Borough 
Act,  1808,  directing  that  Middlepatb-street  and 
M'Cinre  street  shall  be  severally  freed  from  obstruc- 
tion, paved,  flagged,  levelled,  drained,  sewered,  and 
otherwise  completed,  according  to  the  specification 
and  estimate  prepared  by  the  surveyor,  for  appor- 
tioning the  cost  thereof  among  the  owners  of  pro- 
perly adjoining." 

Certain  dangerous  structures  are  also 
advised  to  be  repaired  or  taken  down,  a  pre- 
sentment being  made  on  the  part  of  certain 
householders  that  they  were  in  a  dangerous 
position.  The  town  of  Belfast  has  generally 
exhibited  a  good  public  spirit  in  the  matter 
of  improvements;  but  still  we  must  can- 
didly say  that,  from  a  late  visit,  we  are 
convinced  that  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  in  a  sanitary  direction,  in  the 
northern  capital. 


CIVIC  LYEICS.— No.  LVII. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AUDITOE. 
(A  Lament.) 

That  prying  Finlay  comes  ag.iin,  to  toss  our  books  about; 
What  business  lias  the  fellew  here  ?    We  ought  to  turn  him 
out ! 

We  can't  expenj  a  sixpence  now  but  hi  must  know  for  what. 
Or  he  will  make  our  seats  for  us  a  little  bit  too  hot ! 

Our  "  sundries"  have  of  course  grown  large,  and  are  not  very 
clear; 

But  "  petty  cash"  accounts,  you  know,  can't  otherwise  appear. 
Car-hire  is  indispensable  for  working  staff  and  chief, 
For  he  wlio  saves  his  legs  is  sure  to  give  his  hands  relief. 

'Tis  very  mean,  uncommon  mean,  most  shabby  and  absurd. 
For  auditors  to  ask  us  how  small  payments  have  occurred  ! 
We  cannot  break  a  water  jug,  a  basin,  or  a  glass. 
But  Master  Finlay  wants  to  know  how  such  things  came  to 
pass  ! 

We  represent  the  public,  and  we  serve  the  public  cause; 
And  is  it  right  or  dignified  we  should  be  splitting  straws  ? 
Most  faithfully  and  loyally  our  duties  are  discharged; 
Yet  if  our  lips  are  wetted,  the  bottle  is  surcharged  ! 

Hang  such  shabby  practice,  and  the  Governmental  Board  ! 
Soon  the  "  Old  House  at  Home  "  we'll  have,  whose  loss  we've 

long  deplored ; 
And  then  we'll  snap  our  fingers  at  these  auditorial  hacks, 
Who  come  and  go,  and  go  and  coma,  like  everlasting  quacks  ! 

Rise  up,  Dublin  citizens  1— your  honour  is  at  stake; 
Defend  your  loyal  Council,  and  make  this  Finlay  quake  ! 
We've  only  done  what  others  did,  and,  if  our  costs  are  big, 
'Twas  for  the  poor  we  killed  the  bull  last  year,  and  not  tlie  pig  1 

Civis. 


NEWSPAPEE  "  KIOSKS." 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  POOR. 

The  memorial  of  the  street  newsvendors  of 
Dublin  is  entitled  to  every  consideration. 
Their  case  has  been  plainly  and  briefly  put, 
and  their  claims,  we  think,  should  be  upheld. 
We  are  against  giant  monopolies  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  taking  of  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  industrious  poor.  Even  from  a  news- 
paper point  of  view,  the  daily  and  weekly 
political  press  will  be  a  great  deal  better 
served  by  the  existence  of  the  present  system 
of  street  vending  than  by  its  embodiment  in 
the  manner  proposed. 

Many  news-agents'  shops  at  present  exist 
in  our  streets,  in  addition  to  the  trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  runners  ;  and  no  necessity  at 
all  exists  for  the  establishment  of  booths, 
sentry-boxes,  or  "  kiosks  "  in  our  streets.  An 
attempt  has  already  been  made  in  London  to 
establish  the  kiosk  system,  but  it  failed.  The 
'  newspaper  press  itself  there  sided  with  the 
street  newsvendors,  and  stamped  the  at- 
tempted monopoly  out  of  public  notice.  Paris 
has  its  "  kiosks,"  but  Paris  is  not  Dublin  ; 
but  even  though  "  kiosks  "  exist  there  in  some 
I  of  its  streets,  newsvendors  are  also  permitted 
j  to  ply  their  calling.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  downright  injustice  to  attempt  to 
interfere  with  this  class  of  men,  who,  for  the 


last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at  least,  have 
plied  their  calling  honestly  in  this  city.  Kr- 
tablish  a  jirecedcnt,  and  where  will  it  end  ? 
We  would  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  booths 
for  the  sale  of  various  articles  ;  branches  of 
our  warehouses  would  be  extended  to  our 
streets,  and  a  large  addition  would  soon  be 
made  to  our  already  too  numerous  public 
obstructions,  of  which  the  authorities  should 
have  long  since  rid  us. 

Our  street  newsvendors  are  a  generally- 
civil,  industrious,  and  honest  class  of  people, 
and  they  supply  a  public  want ;  and  we  hope 
they  shall  long  continue  to  do  so,  uninjured 
by  avaricious  speculators,  and  greedy, money- 
grubbing  monopolists. 


HOW  TO  IMPEOVE  AND  ECONOMISE 
THE  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  never  studied 
economy  or  endeavoured  to  lessen  its  law 
costs  :  its  balance-sheets  will  show  this.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  in  future,  when 
really  urgent  work  requires  to  be  done,  we 
will  have  no  further  promotion  of  Parliament 
bills  while  "provisional  orders"  can  be  so 
readily  and  cheaply  obtained.  The  Dublin 
Corporation,  we  must  not  forget,  lately  re- 
sorted to  the  resource  of  a  provisional  order ; 
but  we  question  very  much,  if  their  financial 
condition  was  not  so  desperate,  a  provisional 
order  would  be  looked  for.  The  lawyers  and 
their  friends  profit  more  by  a  resort  to  cum- 
bersome, costly,  and  tedious  Parliamentary 
bills. 

Lately  the  Belfast  Town  Council  obtained 
a  provisional  order  having  all  the  authority  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  only  cost  the 
sum  of  ^'250;  and  if  it  were  not  that  the 
council  incurred  expenses  in  getting  powers 
to  purchase  property  to  widen  streets, _  it 
would  only  have  cost  the  Belfast  Corporation 
the  small  sum  of  JIOO.  By  the  old  system 
of  bill  promotion,  even  if  the  bill  were  unop- 
posed, the  costs  would  not  amount  to  less 
than  ^15,000. 

The  establishment  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  Ireland  has  thus  done  good 
service.  Additional  powers,  however,  are  still 
required  in  regard  to  railways,  gas,  water, 
&c. ;  and,  if  these  powers  were  granted  to  the 
Board,  our  corporate  authorities  might  really 
become  practical  and  economical  local  par- 
liaments for  all  powers  connected  with  town 
improvement  and  social  and  sanitary  reforms. 


MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITAEY 
ENGINEEES. 

The  association  recently  formed  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  embodying  the  municipal 
and  sanitary  engineers  and  surveyors  in  Eng- 
land into  a  representative  body,  appears  to 
be  progressing  well.  The  association  now 
numbers  137  members,  made  up  from  several 
of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  England  and 
Wales.  We  would  like,  as  we  have  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  see  a  similar  body  formed 
in  this  kingdom  ;  and  possibly,  when  sanitary 
legislation  in  this  country  assumes  a  more 
definite  shape,  such  an  association  will  be  a 
necessity.  The  objects  of  the  association, 
as  appears  by  their  rules,  are — the  promotion 
and  interchange  among  its  members  of  that 
species  of  knowledge  and  practice  which  falls 
within  the  department  of  an  engineer  and 
surveyor  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  Public  Health,  Local 
Government,  and  other  Sanitary  Acts ;  the 
promotion  of  the  professional  interests  of  the 
members ;  the  general  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  sanitary  science.  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  C.E.,  is  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Birmingham,  in  May 
next.  There  is  a  large  field  and  sphere  of 
usefulness  before  the  association,  in  view  of 
the  future  of  sanitai-y  engineering  practice, 
and  we  think  such  a  body  can  show  good 
reasons  for  its  existence. 
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SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

Sevbkal  persons  have  been  summoned  forallowinp 
tlieir  houaes  to  be  in  a  tumble-down  condition,  and 
amoiiji  tliein  Sir  James  Power,  Bart.,  for  keepin;; 
some  houses  in  Tboruas-street  in  a  very  <Hlapi(laled 
and  danaeroiis  condition.  It  was  staled  that  all  Sir 
.lames  desired  was  tliat  the  Corporation  sliould  take 
them  dow  n,  and  charge  liim  willi  tlie  cost  of  doirip; 
so;  lliere  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  doing 
the  work  liiiuself.  Mr.  Harry  said  the  niatfistrates' 
order  would  give  the  defendant  all  necessary  autho- 
rity to  enter  and  "  repair,  rebuild,  or  otherwise 
necure  "  the  premises  in  accordance  witli  the  pro- 
visions o(  the  Act.  An  order  was  made  for  the 
repairing  of  the  houses  witliin  21  days.  Similar 
orders  were  made  against  Mr  Tliomas  Farrelly,  60 
Meath-street,  Mr.  John  Pullen,  22  Thomas-street, 
and  Mr.  John  Campion,  17  Blackhall-row.  We 
wish  that  Mr.  Parke  Neville  would  also  summon  a 
few  of  the  scampy  builders  of  many  ol  the  new 
iiouses  now  erecting,  in  which  the  provisions  of  the 
biiildinii  and  ot  er  acts  are  constantly  violated. 

On  Friday,  at  the  Northern  Divisional  Police 
Court,  several  dairy  people  were  summoned  for 
gelling  milk  adulterated  witli  water.  The  adulte- 
ration varied  from  16  to  1)0  per  cent.  The  fines 
inflicled  ranged  from  £2  to  £8.  It  was  observed 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  owing  to  the 
authorities  in  London  prosecuting  dealers  for  selling 
the  liquid  witli  10  and  16  per  cent,  of  water,  the 
authorities  in  D;iblin  would  adopt  the  same  course. 

Kingstown. — At  a  meeting  of  Commissioners, 
a  draft  petition  to  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
brought  forward  for  coTisideration.  It  proposed, 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  to  borrow  £20,000 
for  local  j)urposes,  as  follows  •.  —  £10,000  for 
additional  sewerage  in  Kingstown;  £8,000  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  town-hall,  and  court-house, 
to  be  erected  on  a  site  near  the  railway  terminus, 
on  terms  promised  by  the  Government ;  and  £2,UU0 
for  the  exten^ive  asphalting  of  the  streets  and  foot- 
paths of  the  township.  It  was  aimounced  that  in 
the  event  of  the  Court-liouse  and  town-hall  heirig 
erected  on  the  site  indicated,  that  Harrymount 
would  be  given  up  at  its  present  rent,  £70  per 
armum,  for  the  purposes  of  an  hospital.  Finally, 
the  petiiion  was  passed,  subject  to  adoption  at 
another  meetin;;.  The  bill  of  costs  of  Mr.  Sharkey, 
Parliamentary  agent,  for  opposing  the  late  Gas 
T?i!l,  was  examined  by  the  Board,  and  a  resolution 
repudiating  the  claim  was  unanimously  passed. 
The  amount  was  £1,151.  It  was  resolved  to  dis- 
contiime  the  services  of  Sanitary  Police  Sergeant 
Dowd,  as  the  state  of  the  town  was  alleged  to  be 
very  healthy. 

Blackrock  — At  a  raeetingoftheCommissioners 
some  matters  of  local  importance  were  transacted. 
A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Brindley  Hone, 
again  calling  attcTition  to  the  cost  which  he  had  in- 
curred in  constructing  a  sewer  at  Belgrave-square, 
and  requesting  to  be  recouped  same.  It  was  stated 
that  the  work  had  been  done  without  the  consent 
of  tlie  Board,  who,  therefore,  held  themselves  not 
responsible  in  the  matter.  A  letter  was  received 
from  .Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Seal'ord-lodge,  Williams- 
town,  staling  that  be  was  interested  in  property  in 
George's-Avenue,  Blackrock,  and  that  the  condition 
of  it  was  rendered  most  unhealthy  and  dangerous  to 
life  by  tlie  existence  in  tlie  vicinity  of  slaughter- 
houses and  a  dairy.  The  smell  from  the  dairy  was 
snch  as  to  require  immediate  attention.  Mr. 
Walker  suggested  that  a  public  abattoir,  with 
asphalt  floor,  sliould  be  constructed  on  a  proper  site, 
and  that  all  cattle  should  be  slaughtered  there. 
The  chairman  said  tliat  Mr.  Walker's  suggestion 
was  deserving  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee.  A  report  of  that  committee 
was  read  upon  the  subject,  and  the  surveyor  was 
directed  to  report  as  to  the  most  eligible  site  tor, 
and  the  probable  cost  of,  a  public  slaughter-house. 
Caplain  Betham  submitted  an  estimate  from  Mr. 
Booth  for  the  supply  of  a  clock  for  the  town-hall, 
at  a  charge  of  £25.  Tenders  for  the  construction 
of  sewerage  at  Williamstown-avenue  were  received, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Pluck  at  £64  was  accepted. 

Bray.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Ilathdrum  Union, 
a  letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Govprnment  Board, 
statipg,  in  re[ily  to  a  query,  that  the  fact  of  the 
late  medical  cfticer  for  Killiney  being  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  the  Board  did  not  di-qualify  him  as  a 
ratepayer  from  being  appointed  a  guardian.  A  de- 
mand was  received  from  the  occupier  of  a  Martello 
Tovvpr  at  Killiney  for  a  return  of  rates  paid  on  the 
building,  as  the  Government  refused  to  allow  them. 
It  was  ruled  that  the  occupier  should  he  responsilile 
for  tiie  rates  in  question.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Killiney  Township,  asking  to  he 
informed  of  the  Act  under  wliich  the  guardians 
believed  the  township  should  form  a  drain  from  the 
workhouse,  across  Loughlinstown  Common,  to  the 
sea.    The  writer  was  referred  to  a  former  minute  of 


this  board,  in  which  township  hoards  were  shown 
to  be  constituted  sewer  authorities  under  the  Sani- 
tary Act  of  1866.  The  urgent  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action  In  this  matter  was  further  directed  to 
he  impressed  on  the  Killiney  Commissioners.  A 
cheque  for  poor  rates  on  the  Vartry  water  pipes 
wil  hin  their  district  was  received  from  the  Kings- 
town Commissioners.  A  claim  for  compensation 
was  received  from  a  resident  near  Dean's  Grange 
Cemetery  for  alleged  damage  caused  on  his  premises 
by  an  overflow  of  the  graveyard  drainage.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  board  should  deny  responsibility 
for  the  alleged  overflow,  at  tlie  same  time  it  was 
intimated  that  additional  drainage  was  being  carried 
out. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  BELFAST  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 
Sir, — Through  the  medium  of  your  journal  1 
would  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession 
at  large  to  the  final  decision  of  the  committee  in  this 
competition — a  decision  which  is  tlie  reverse  of 
complimentary  to  architects  as  a  body,  and  especially 
to  the  Koyal  Institute  of  the  Arcbilects  of  Ireland. 
A  numl>8r  of  architects  were  invited  to  compete  for 
this  important  work,  and  I  he  committee  after  various 
failures  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  decision  (such  as 
employing  professional  aid  to  determine  relative 
cost)  adopted  what  seemed  a  most  honourable  course 
and  sent  the  designs,  all  of  which  were  under  motto, 
to  the  Institute  to  judicate  on  them.  A  council 
was  formed,  comprised  of  gentlemen  wliose  profes- 
sional standing  cannot  he  questioned,  and  they  sub- 
mitted a  repoit,  which  was  formed  by  a  most  care- 
ful invesili;ation,  and  which  was  most  impartial 
in  its  judgment.  This  report  appeared  in  your 
columns.  The  first  place  and  second  place  were 
awarded,  the  rest  were  considered  as  not  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  the  committee,  and  were  conse- 
quently considered  inadmissible.  This  report,  which 
must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  your  readers,  was 
Bent  to  the  committee,  who,  whatever  their  opinion 
of  the  Institute  might  he,  threw  it  overboard,  and 
awarded  the  first  prize  and  gave  tlie  building  to  an 
'■  outsider,"  declining  to  give  a  second  prize,  and, 
I  believe,  have  not  stated  their  reasons  for  so  doing ; 
thereby  adopting  a  course  that  leaves  them  open  to 
tlie  censure  of  those  who  competed,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  indignation  the  Council  of  the  Institute  may 
feel. 

If  the  committee  had  adopted  the  fair  and  im- 
partial report  of  the  Institute,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  had 
founded  an  honourable  course,  worthy  to  be  followed 
by  those  who  call  for  com|>etition8 ;  but  whereas  they 
have  igiKiied  it,  they  have  given  a  warning  to  all 
architects  to  be  cautious  in  the  extreme,  how  they 
enter  on  those  mysterious  characterless  channels  to 
fame  that  are  known  as  "  Competitions." — I  am,  sir, 
One  who  did  not  Compete. 


THE  TESTING  OF  GAS  METERS. 

Sir, —  In  a   very  able  leading   article   in  the 
"  Saundei's's  News-Letter"  of  yesterday,  shewing 
the  necessity  ot  the  two  Gas  bills  at  present  before 
Parliament  being  ofiposed  by  the  ratepayers  of 
Dublin,  are  a  few  remarks  on  the  system  of  testing 
tlie  gas  in  London,  as  compared  with  that  ol' Dublin, 
well  wortliy  of  attention.    In  London  there  are 
several  stations  estalilished  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
wherein  gas  meters  are  tested  and  gas  examined, 
and  where  complaints  are  in  consequence  very  rare. 
Tlie  expense  of  the  working  of  the  London  syslera 
is  trifling  in  pioportion  when  com[)ared  with  the 
cost  of  doing   the    same  work    here,    no  matter 
whether  well  done  or  not — in  fact,  you  can  only 
form  a  vague  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  this  work 
in  Dublin,  as  the  following  extract,  taken  from  the 
Corporation  accounts  (Improvement  Fund)  for  year 
ending  Ist  August,  1872,  shews:  — 
Salaries  to 

Secretary  No.  1  Committee  N 

Bookeeper  ot  do.      -    -  7  0 

Inspector  -----  -f 

Gas  Insfiector     -    -    •  -J 
Lighting  Public  Lamps    -    -     8,002  11  1 
Gas  Meter  Department,  includ- 
ing repairs  of  gas  measures, 
burners,  &c.  -----  40  13  4 


£10,148  11  5 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  person  in  the 
employment  of  the  Corporation  competent  to  make 
a  perfect  analysis  of  gas,  and  it  is  impossible  from 
these  items  lo  learn  the  cost  of  verifying  the  gas 
meters  in  Diililiu,  but  if  liie  accounts  were  given  to 
the  public  in  I  lie  following  or  some  clearer  form,  I 
am  quite  sure  tUat  the  revelation  would  be  anylliing 


but  agreeable : —  Total  number  of  public  lamps; 
total  bulk  of  gas  consumed  by  them  ;  total  cost  at 
per  1,000;  cost  of  painting  and  repairing  lanterns, 
&c. ;  do.  of  governors,  burners,  and  repairing  gas 
meters;  naiues  of  lamplighters  and  amount  of  salary 
paiil  each  ;  name  of  inspector  of  public  li-liting,  and 
salary  paiii  ;  name  of  inspector  of  lamplighters,  and 
salary  paid. 

Gas  Meter  Testing  Department. 

Dr. 

Name  and  salary  of  gas  meter  verificator ;  do. 
of  assistant  ;  cost  of  gas,  sealing-wax,  &c., 
used  in  testing. 
Cr. 

By  amounts  received  a*  fees  for  testing  and 
verifying  as  correct  gas  meters  during  the 
year  1872-3. 

N.B. — The  particulars  of  the  meters  ought  to  be 
given. 

I  imagine  that  the  manager  of  both  departments 
had  education  sufficient  lo  enable  them  to  keep 
accounts,  and,  if  this  or  a  similar  return  would  be 
forthcoming  at  the  next  audit  of  the  Corporation 
accounts,  it  would  make  things  much  clearer. 

Jambs  Kihby. 

41  Cuffe-street,  Dublin, 
I3th  March,  1874. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S 
LIBRARY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, —  Believing  that  you  are  sincere  in  your 
professions  of  interest  in  the  education  of  tin-  artizan 
classes,  I  trust  you  will  be  the  medium  of  f-xcititig 
a  similar  laudable  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  rHs|ionsible 
parties  in  the  management  ol  the  above  de[ioriment. 
Having  from  time  to  time  visited  the  Libiary,  and 
found  the  deficiency  and  absence  of  really  instruc- 
tive works  in  llie  architectural  and  other  arts,  &c., 
it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  have  a  revision  and 
addition  to  the  stock  of  literature  now  at  the  service 
of  those  interested  in  the  acquirement  of  practical 
knowledge  no  longer  delayed. — Your's.  &c., 

Minerva. 


A  JOURNALISTIC  NOTE. 

A  PERSONAL  and  professional  friend  of  many  years' 
standing,  Mr.  J.  D.  Daly,  a  native  of  this  city,  and 
for  several  years  connected  with  the  London  press, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  editor  of  the  Evening 
Standard,  has  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
latter  journal,  and  leaves  for  Geneva,  to  assume  the 
editorship  and  joint  proprietorship  of  the  Swiss 
Times.  In  future,  this  well-known  contiru-ntHl 
organ  will  be  known  as  the  Continental  Herald 
and  Swiss  Times.  We  need  only  add  that  our 
continental  cotemporary  will  secure,  in  the  person 
of  its  new  editor,  a  gentleman  of  varied  qualifi- 
cations and  marked  ability,  and  one  who  can  hold 
converse  in  more  llian  one  continental  tongue.  We 
wish  our  journalistic  brother  every  success  in  his 
new  position,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  paper  he 
edits  will  evidence  an  increase  of  merit  and  public 
influence  under  his  control. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGI- 
NEERS (ENGLAND]. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society  held  ou  Tuesday  last, 
Mr.  Hdrrison,  president,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Rendel,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  "  Gun 
•  arriages  and  Mechanical  Appliances  for  Working 
Heavy  Ordnance."  The  author  showed  the  error 
of  the  popular  olijection  entertained  against  wrought 
iron  as  a  material  for  gun  carriages,  on  the  score  of 
its  producing,  when  struck  by  shot,  more  destruc- 
tive splinters  than  wood  ;  and  proceeded  to  give 
detailed  i.escriptioiis  of  the  Elswick  carriages.  He 
stated  that  the  plate  compressor,  or  recoil  break, 
had  been  adopted  almost  universally,  and  by  nearly 
every  power  in  the  world.  By  the  adoption  of  me- 
chanical arrangements  for  the  application  of  manual 
power  to  the  working  of  ordnance,  guns  up  to  25  tons 
could  now  he  worked  with  more  case,  safety,  and 
rapidity,  than  guns  of  a  tilth  of  that  weight  for- 
merly. But  orilnance  was  being  manufactured 
of  far  greater  weight,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
limit,  as  far  as  manufacturing  obstacles  were  con- 
cerned, to  the  size  and  weight  of  guns  produced  on 
the  huilt-up  principle.  It  was,  therefore,  imperative 
that  in  future  mere  hand  labour  should  be  super- 
seded by  some  iiianimale  power ;  and  the  simplicity 
and  compactness  of  hydraulic  macliiiiery  especially 
adapted  it  for  that  purpose.  Descriptions  were 
given  of  arrangements  experimented  witli,  or  now  in 
progress,  fur  loading  and  working  guns  Uy  liydraulic 
machineiy,  and  the  system  was  further  illustrated 
by  elaborate  diawinjjs  and  working  models. 


! 
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THE  "CITY  COMPANIES'"  IKISH 
ESTATES.' 

In  the  reigii  of  Elizabeth,  a  rebellion  having 
broken  out  in  tlie  provnice  of  Ulster,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  thai  province  hecume  vested  in  the 
Crown  by  forteiture;  and  in  order  to  resettle  the 
same,  and  to  establish  a  <'olony  of  Protestants  there, 
particularly  in  the  county  of  Derry,  James  I.,  in 
1609,  made  proposals  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
of  London  of  such  forfeited  lands,  upon  condition  of 
their  new  planting  and  peopling  the  same. 

The  proceedings  for  the  purchase  commenced  by 
the  mayor's  sending  precepts  to  the  companies, 
dated  July  1st,  1609,  which  were  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  certain  "  Motives  and  Reasons,"  to  induce 
the  citizens  of  London  "to  undertake  in  a  planta- 
tion in  the  north  parts  of  Ireland,"  together  with  a 
printed  book,  containing  a  collection  of  such  orders 
and  conditions  as  were  to  be  observed  by  the  under- 
takers, upon  the  distribution  anil  plantation  of  the 
escheated  lands  in  Ulster,  lately  received  by  his 
lordship(the  mayor)  from  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  to  the  said 
precept  annexed. 

The  "  Motives  and  Reasons  "  are  long,  but  very 
curious.  The  spots  pointed  out  as  fittest  for  the 
city  of  London  to  plant  are  stated  to  be  "  the  late 
desolated  cittie  of  the  Derrie,"  situated  on  the  river 
of  Lousih  Foyle,  which  was  navigable  with  good 
vessels  above  the  Derry,  and  the  land  "  at  or  near 
the  Castle  of  Coleraine,"  situate  on  the  river  of  the 
Ban,  hut  navigable  with  small  vessels  only,  "  by 
reason  of  both  the»e  places  (but  particularly  the 
Derry)  is  stated  to  be  such  as,  with  small  expense 
and  industry,  might  Oe  made  by  land  almost  im- 
pregnable, and  consequently  afford  perfect  security 
to  tlieir  inhabitants."  To  these  towns  the  King,  it 
is  (aid,  would  grant  corporations,  and  also  the  whole 
territory  betwixt  the  holdings,  measuring  21  miles  in 
length,  and  including  the  sea  on  the  north,  the  Ban 
on  the  ea^t,  and  the  river  Derry, or  Lough  Foyle, 
on  the  west ;  and  out  of  which  1,000  acres  or  more 
might  be  allotted  to  each  of  the  towns  for  their 
commons,  rent  free,  whilst  the  rest  could  be  planted 
"  with  such  undertakers  "  (or  settlers)  as  the  city 
of  London  should  think  proper. 

'I'he  "land,  sea,  and  river  commodities"  of  a 
part  of  Ireland  so  to  be  conveyed  are  then  pointed 
out;  the  land  is  described  as  well  watered,  having 
plenty  of  fuel,  and  stores  of  all  things  nncessary  for 
food,  not  only  for  home  consumption  but  exporta- 
tion ;  the  soil  is  fertile  for  tillage,  adapted  for  the 
breed  of  English  sheep,  growth  in  many  places  of 
madder,  hops,  and  wood,  and  affording  also  abun- 
dantly fells  of  all  sorts,  red  deer,  foxes,  sheep, 
lambs,  rabbits,  martens,  squirrels,  Sec.  Hemp  and 
flax,  it  is  added,  grow  there  more  naturally  than 
elsewhere  ;  the  materials  for  building,  both  of 
houses  and  ships,  are  further  said  to  be  abutjdant, 
there  being  for  the  former,  timber,  stone,  lime, 
slate,  and  shingle,  with  proper  soil  for  brick  and 
tile;  and  for  ships,  everything  in  the  greatest 
plenty,  excepting  tar;  also  other  sorts  of  wood  for 
different  services,  as  pipes,  staves,  hoopen-staves, 
chess-board-slaves,  wainscot,  soap,  and  dyeing 
ashes,  glass  and  iron  works,  "  iron  and  copper 
being  plentiful  there."  The  sea  and  rivers  are  men- 
tioned as  offering  equal  advantages,  and  the  docu- 
ment finishes  by  pointing  out  the  profit  that  Lon- 
don shall  receive  by  this  plantation. 

The  king's  proposals  having  been  received,  the 
mayor  and  citizens  immediately  thereon  erected  a 
company,  consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  twenty-four  assistants  (since  called  the 
Irish  Society),  to  treat  with  the  Crown  concerning 
the  new  plantation  ;  and  the  city  having  resulved 
to  accept  the  king's  proposal,  and  having  raised  by 
contribution  among  the  principal  companies  £60,000 
for  that  purpose,  James,  by  his  letters  patent  dated 
March  29th  in  his  11th  year,  incorporated  such 
society  by  the  name  of  "The  Governor  and  Assis- 
tants of  the  New  Plantation  of  Ulster,  within  the 
Realm  of  Ireland  ;"  and  granted  to  them  and  their 
successors  (upon  condition  of  their  building  the  town, 
setting  the  lands,  and  doing  other  services),  various 
cities,  manors,  towns,  villages,  castles,  lands,  and 
hereditaments,  in  the  said  province  of  Ulster,  with 
power  to  create  manors  of  any  quantities  of  lands 
not  exceeding  1,000  acres,  of  such  tenants  as  were 
in  the  letters  patent  limited,  and  to  limit  the  said 
several  manors  so  many  acres  of  lands,  distinct  and 
severed  for  demesne  lands,  as  should  seem  necessary 
and  convenient  to  the  Society.  And  a  new  county 
was  thereby  erected,  which,  uniting  the  old  name 
of  Derry  with  its  new  masters,  the  Corporation  of 
London,  was  called  "  Londonderry." 

The  new  settlement  having  been  thus  finished, 
the  towns  built,  and  the  lands  settled,  the  whole 
was  mapped  and  divided  by  the  Irish  Society,  as 
nearly  as  could  be,  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  the 
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twelve  companies  who  had  equally  contributed  to 
the  rnising  of  the  £60,000  mentioned,  cast  lots  for 
the  several  shares  which,  on  receiving,  they  were 
named  from  themselves,  their  arnioriiil  bearings,  or 
other  circumstances.  Thus  the  drapers  have  their 
"  Manor  of  Drapers,"  the  ironmongers  the"  Manor 
of  Lizard"  (lizards  being  that  company's  supporters) 
the  Saltcrs,  their  "  Manor  of  Sal,"  &c.  The  Irish 
Society  continued  to  act  under  the  charter  of  James 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  revoked 
and  declared  void  by  a  sentence  of  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber,  and  the  crown  resumed  the  lands  as 
forfeited,  on  pretence  that  the  covenants  of  the 
original  grants  were  not  performed.  But  Charles 
11.,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  granted  a 
new  charter,  confirming  the  previous  one  of  James, 
and  restoring  to  the  city  and  twelve  companies  all 
their  former  privileges  and  estates,  and  it  is  under 
this  charter  that  the  Irish  Society  continue  to  act  as 
a  corporation.  They  are  invested  by  the  crown  with 
the  most  ample  authority  to  enforce  their  own  regu- 
lations for  the  general  object  of  the  plantation  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  division  of  the  estates  amongst 
the  twelve  chief  companies,  such  estates  are  con- 
sidered to  be  still  under  the  paramount  jurisdiction 
of  the  Irish  Society,  and  are  liable  to  contributions, 
if  necessary,  in  common  with  the  indivisible  estates 
in  the  society's  possession  towards  the  general  fund 
for  maintaining  public  works  and  edifices,  supporting 
the  civil  government  of  the  city  of  Derry  and  the 
town  of  Coleraine,  repairing  Protestant  churches 
and  chapels,  establishing  schools  throughout  the 
plantation,  and  generally  for  the  execution  of  such 
measures  as  tend  to  promote  and  improve  the  civil 
and  relitiious  interests  of  the  tenantry. 

Most  of  those  companies  which  retain  their  Irish 
estates  have  brought  them,  by  cultivation  and  liberal 
treatment  of  their  tenants,  into  a  flourishing  state. 
Some  of  thera  print  annual  reports  of  their  state,  for 
the  use  of  their  members  of  deputations,  previously 
sent  to  Ireland  for  that  purpose.  The  "  Reports  of 
Deputations"  of  the  Drapers' Company  from  1817 
to  1820,  and  again  in  1827,  form  a  very  elegant  and 
interesting  work,  illustrated  with  a  plan  and  various 
pleasing  views  of  llieir  lands  and  buildings.  These 
reports  afford  a  most  gratifying  account  of  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  effected,  the  addi- 
tional happiness  and  comfort  thereby  conferred  on 
their  tenantry,  and  the  general  high  state  of  pros- 
perity of  their  property  there.  Other  companies,  it 
appears,  tread  in  the  same  laudable  steps,  so  that 
tlie  territories  of  the  Irish  Society  and  of  the  livery 
companies  of  London  promise  to  become  ultimately 
the  best  built  and  most  cultivated  portion  of  Ire- 
land. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclui.ion,  that  there  are  at 
present  existing  in  the  City  of  London  76  com- 
panies, 36  of  which  have  balls,  20  maintain  alms- 
houses, 14  have  schools,  and  35  administer  trust 
funds. 


Dublin  working  men  may  advantageously  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  hooks  of  their  confreres  in  West- 
minster, a  number  of  whom,  i)y  means  of  small  siib- 
seriptions,  have  bought  the  land  and  built  suitable 
premises  fi>r  a  working-men's  club,  reading  and 
refreshment  rooms,  and  lecture  halls,  capable  of 
accommodating  six  or  seven  hundred  persons.  The 
building  has  cost  £1,200,  which  has  been  subscribed 
entirely  by  the  working  classes.  One  of  the  sub- 
scribers designed  the  building,  another  acted  as 
arcliictect,  and  others  worked  as  carpenters,  brick- 
layers. Sic.  The  hall  is  situated  in  Regent-street, 
Westminster,  where  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  fancy 
bazaar  this  day  and  to-morrow  (Saturday).  Tlie 
proceeds  will  be  applied  to  furnishing  the  club. 
There  will  be  a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  each 
evening. — Irish  Echo. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pkofessional  Brain-Pickers. — An  architectural  journal,  or 
rather  a  journal  made  up  of  a  compilation  of  the  articles  of 
other  journals,  hiis  lieen  for  some  time  showing  its  love  for 
the  IiiisH  Builder.  We  suppose  its  editor  and  proprietor 
would  like  to  be  termed  honourable  gentlemen.  If  so,  when 
they  cease  to  commit  whoU-snle  robbery,  and  express  con- 
trition for  tlieir  sins,  we  will  then  consider  huw  we  will 
uddress  them. 

"  Wattt  Cox  "—The  celebrated  Walter— or,  as  he  was  more 
familiarly  called,  Watty— Cox  was  originally  a  gun-sniitli, 
and  furnished  military  data  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzcerald. 
He  started  his  once  famous  magazine  in  1807,  and  continued 
it,  with  more  or  less  success,  for  some  years.  Volumes  of 
ttie  Irish  Magazine  ai'e  now  scarce. 

A  Mason. — For  public  buildings  in  London  there  is  nof  much 
granite  used,  though  for  harbour  piers  and  embankment 
walls  it  is  used  plentifully  in  different  districts  in  England. 
Polished  Aberdeen  and  Nurtli  of  Ireland  granite  pedestals, 
celumns,  tatilets,  and  monuments  are  of  late  years  becoming 
pretty  general  in  England. 

Stockwell  STUBET  (Glasgow;  There  are  many  Scotchmen 

ill  Dublin,  but  there  are  but  few  building  operatives  belong- 
ing to  Scotland.  You  would  find  Dublin  practice  in  house 
carpentry  and  joinery  very  strange  for  some  time,  l>ut  you 
Vf  Quid  probably  soon  get  accustomed  to  it. 


A  Student  There  arc  ft  few  ttnod  offices  in  Dublin  where 

you  would  obtain  a  fair  knnw'.edgi;  of  your  profession;  but 
unles»  you  have  an  earnest  desiri'.  to  pin  siie  it,  coupled  with 
a  love  of  the  art,  you  harl  bctli-i-  tc-ll  yoin-  parent  so  at  onte. 
At  your  age  your  servitude  should  be  at  an  end  Insteail  of 
beginning. 

An  Aktizan. — Join  the  cla.sscs  in  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society, 

and  study  at  home  as  well. 
A  Citizen.— If  municipal  spirit  was  as  it  ought  to  be,  wa 

would  long  since  have  had  a  free  library  for  the  use  of  the 

working  classes. 


Bkeakfast.- Epps's  Cocoa.— Gratbi'ul  and  Comfortik*. 
— "  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govera 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctori' 
bills."— (7im2  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boiline 
Water  or  mil/t.  Each  packet  islabelled—"  James  Epps&  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London." 

Manufactdrk  of  Cocoa — "We  will  now  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  mana- 
fticturers  of  dietetie  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road, 
London." —  Cassell's  Household  Q uidt. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  o  f  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opiniont  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mahbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  Bnil.DEK. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
application. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  ivorks  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 


TMPEUISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

1    MENTS  H.  SIBTHORPE  AND  SON,  Agents  to  Maw 

»nd  Co.,  are  prepared  to  supply  Designs  for  Floors  ol 
Churches, Conservat(iries,Entrance  Halls,  and  Passages,  with 
|»roper  Workmen  to  lay  them  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
Variousspecimens  may  be  seen  at  their  Wareiooms. 
11  AN].  \  >.  CORK-HILL.  DUBLIN. 


nOOLEY'S  PATENT  WEIGHING  MA- 

i  CHINl.S— These  Machinesare  used  upon  the  principal 
railways  o!  t.iieat  Britain,  and  are  unrivalled  fur  accuracy. 
Specimcnh  may  be  .seen,  and  evervinformation  obtainedfrom 

H.  sibthurpe'and  son, 

11  i:  12.  CORK  HILL.  DUBLIN. 


ITiXiON    PLATE    GLASS  COMPANY. 

U  i'he  very  beautiful  article  of  Plate  Glass,  manufactured 
by  tlii^compaiiy,  can  be  had  at  the  price  of  the  lowest  in  the 
market, shipped  to  any  Port  in  Ireland. 

H.  SIBTHORPE  and  SON,  Agentsfor  Ireland 
11  AND  12,  CORK-HILL,  DUBLIN. 


CEORCE  TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

MnsselD    Place,  S^ublin, 

Undertakes  all  manner  of  Building  Work  in  Town  or  Country 


THE    IRISH    LAW  TIMES, 

1  AND  SOLICITORS'  JOUIiNAL. 

The  only  exclusively  Legal  Paper  Published  in  Ireland. 
EVERY  SATURDAY. 
Annual  Subscription,  lOs.    Single  copy,  9d. 
The  Law  Times,  circulating  amongst  both  branches  of  the 
Legal  Profession,  and  the  Principal  Commercial  Men  in  the 
Country,  affords  an  admirable  medium  for  high  class  Advei- 
tisemen  ts. 

Office— 53  UPPER  SACKVILLE-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


MONSELL,  MITCHELL,  and  CO., 
TIMBER,  SLATE,  SI  ONE,  TILE,  AND  CEMENT 
MERCHANTS, 
BT  to  73,  TOWNSFND-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

MILVERTON  UMESTONE  QUARRIES  AND  LIMEWORKS 

I^HE  attention  of  Builders  and  Contractors 
.  is  requested  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Milvertou 
Limestone,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  its  brilliant  and  perma- 
nent color.  It  can  be  supplied  of  any  dimensions,  Rough, 
Di'cssed,  or  Polished. 

Among  the  many  specimens  of  the  stone  in  Dublin  may  be 
eeenthe  Cliiiich,  Upper  Ormond-quay,  built  in  1846,  or  the 
front  of  the  new  Offices  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  Insurance 
Company  in  Westmoreland-street. 

The  superior  Milverton  Lime  can  be  had  at  th«  Works,  or 
delivered  at  Dublin  Terminus  ef  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Rail- 
way. 

Sole  Agent  and  Manager  in  Dublin,  with  whom  samples  of 
ton  stono  and  analysis  of  the  lime  may  be  seen, 

JOHN    K  E  A  N, 
43  LOWER  GARDINER-STKEET. 
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THE  HUSH  BUILDER. 


[Makch  15,  1874. 


HOYTE  AND  SON, 

17  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

'■PHE  Subscriber,  having  purchased  the  old- 

J.  established  business  of  Messrs.  Hoyte  and  Son,  with 
Goodwill,  Bodk-debts,  and  Interest  in  the  Premises,  beRs  to 
inform  the  Customers  of  the  Establishment  that  ample  capital 
having  been  brought  into  the  concern,  all  its  departments  in 
the  various  classes  of  DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  and  MEDICAL 
PKEPAKATIONS  are  being  carefully  revised  and  renewed. 

Toilet  and  Household  Requisites  suitable  to  the  high-class 
connexion  attached  to  the  Establishment;  London  Portland 
«nd  Roman  Cements,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Paints,  Varnishes, 
Colours  of  genuine  quality,  burning  and  other  Oils,  &c.,  &c. 

Under  efficient  management  and  ample  resources,  the 
Proprietor  feels  confident  of  maintaining  the  high  character 
of  the  house,  and  respectfully  solicits  a  continuance  of  the 
patronage  so  long  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  business  will  be  carried  on  as  heretofore,  under  the 
atyle  and  title  of  Hoyt»  and  Son. 

ORLANDO  BEATER,  Proprietor. 

January,  1874. 

P.S. — The  prices  of  the  various  goods  will  be  carefully  re- 
vised, and  reduced  where  necessary. 

ASPHALTED    ROOFING  FELT. 

JX  IIIPROVED  ROOFING  CLOTH. 

FBNCING  WIHE,  STAPLE.S,  and  STRAINING  BOLTS. 
GALVANIZED  RABBIT  NETTING. 
RABBIT  TRAPS. 
CAST  STEEL  HAY  and  DUNG  FORKS. 
SHEEP  SHEARS. 
SPADES,  HOES,  RAKES,  GARDEN  SHEARS. 
WEIGHING  MACHINES,  BEAMS  and  SCALE. 
STEEL  COGS,  TO  PREVENT   HORSES  FALLING 
IN  FROST, 
etc     etc  etc 
IMPROVED  BLOCK  TIN  MILK  PANS. 

WILLIAM  H.  PIKE, 

Ironmonger, 
25    &    26  PILL-LANE, 
Rear  of  the  Four  Courts, 
.igent  for  "  Weston's  "  Diflferential  Pulleyi. 

FIELD  DRAIN  PIPES. 

WE  have  now  completed  our  Stock  for  the 
present  Season  of  the  above,  from  the  very  best  English 
manufacturers,  consisting  of  IJ,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  inch,  straight 
aiid  clean  in  bore,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  any  order.i  for 
aanie  on  reasonable  terms,  and  with  every  possible  despatch. 
We  have  also  in  Stock  all  kinds  of  SEWERAGE  PIPES. 
At  usual,  our  TIMBER, 
SLATE, 
CLAY  GOODS, 
CEMENT,  Best  Portland, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  STOCKS  are  well  supplied. 

THOMAS  &  CHARLES  MARTIN, 
NORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIN. 

To  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family; 
To  H.R  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment); 
And  to  several  Indian  Potentates,  Foreign  Governments, 
and  Railway  Companies. 
Established  1749. 

J.  W.  Bknson, 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKER.  GOLDSMITH,  SILVER- 
SMITH, AND  ARTLSTIC  METAL  WORKER. 
Prize  Medalist  of  the  London,  Dublin,  &  Paejs  Exhibitions 
Maker  of  the  Chronograph  by  which  the  Derby  and  all 
other  Races  and  Great  Events  of  the  Day  are  timed. 
Manlfactorv  and  Citi  House— 58  &  60  LUDGATE  HILL. 
West  End  Establishments— '.'5  OLD  BOND  STRELT, 
and  99  WESTBOURNE  GROVE,  LONDON. 


watches 
Of  all  kind/:,  from  2  to  200  gns. 
Lever,  Vertical, 
Horizontal,  Duplex, 
Chronometer,  Chronograph, 
Keyless,  Centre  Seconds, 
Jtepeatcrs,  Indian,  &c 


TO  COACH  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  &c. 


CLOCKS 

0/all  kinds,  from  2  to  1000  gns. 
Church,  Turret, 
Carriage,  Chime, 
Dining  and  Drawing-roojn, 
Hall,  Shop, 

 ,  ,  ,  Library,  Br.acket,  &c. 

English  OuMOLn  Clocks,  designed  by  English  Artists,  and 
manufactured  by  J.  W.  Benson,  far  exceed  in  beauty  those 
manufactured  abroad.  They  can  only  be  obtained  at  this 
Establishment. 

Fine  Art  Bhonzes  and  Chimney  Ornaments,  of  the  newest 
designs,  from  Continental  ateliers  of  the  highest  reputation,  at 
moderate  prices 

Aristic  Gold  Jewellery,  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite 
designs,  with  Monograms,  Crests  and  Devices,  Enamelled  in 
Cohuirs,  after  Designs  by  the  most  accomplished  Artists,  in 
the  Precious  Metals.  Brooches,  Bracelets,  Necklaces,  Lockets, 
Rings,  and  all  kinds  of  bijouterie,  as  supplied  to  Members  of 
the  Court  and  other  distineuished  Personages. 

Presentation  Plate. — Testimonials  of  different  sorts. 
Racing  Cups,  and  Jewelled  and  other  Boxes,  as  provided  by 
Mr.  BEN.SON  for  the  Corporation  of  London  and  other  Public 
Bodies,  to  enclose  documents  conveying  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

Silver  and  Electro-Plate  in  the  most  recent  fashions,  and 
of  the  most  durable  make.  In  Electro- Plate  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  sound  materials  and  a  sufficient  coating  of  silver  to 
resist  daily  wenr  and  tear  satisfactorily.  No  other  is  really 
cheap  at  any  price,  nor  worth  buying. 

Watches  and  Clocks  repaired  by  skilled  workmen.  Old 
Silver,  Jewellery,  Watches,  &c.,  Exchanged.  Merchants, 
Shippers,  and  Clubs  supplied 

Illustrated  Pamphlets,  with  full  descriptions  of  all  kinds  of 
Watches,  Time-pieces,  Jewellery,  and  Electro-Plate,  tfith 
prices  annexed,  sent  free  by  post  upon  application  to  J.  W. 
BENSON,  at  either  of  the  above  addresses. 

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewellery,  and  Plate  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world 

Moderate  Rates— Undoubted  Security- 
Prompt  Settlements. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

i    OFFICES.  40  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

PAUL  ASKIN,  Agent. 

AflEST  also  to  the 
NORWICH  AND  LONDON  ACCIDENT 
XHD  PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  it. 


We  beg  to  announce  that  we  always  keep  a  large  Stock  of 

Charles  Turner  and  Son's  Superior  Varnishes, 

specially  suited  for  Coach  Building  and  House  Decorative  purposes,  "  and  for  which  we  are  Sole  Agents  for  Ireland; 

Also  a  Supply  of  Gvround  and  Dry  Colours,  Brushes,  dc, 

of  best  quality,  for  which  we  solicit  orders. 


BOILEAU   AND  BOYD, 

92    BRIDE    STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Established  A.D.  1700. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS 

manufactdrer  of  transparent 

Oak,  "Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 


86C., 

GRAINING. 


FOR   STAINING   DEAL,  PINE, 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINT    AND    TO  SUPERSEDE 

THESE  STAINS,  having  no  Painty  Matter  in  them,  are  Transparent ;  they  Colour,  but  do 
not  obscure  the  Natural  Grain  and  Feathery  Appearance  of  tne  Wood,  but  bring  it  out  in  a  beautiful  manner;  thu  affact 
sarpasses  Paint,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  Graining,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense. 

Specimens  with  Testimonials  from  Eninent  Architects  and  Prices  free  on  Application  or  by  Pott. 

12,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  BIESSRS,  BOYD  &  GOODWIN,  6>  Merrion 
raw,  Dublin  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  45  &  47  Nortli-steet,  Belfast,  where  also  specimens  may  be  seen. 


FA.UIS. 


Orpee  of  the  Ckown  of  Prcssia. 


Falmouth. 


McKEAN'S  ROCK  DRILL, 


With  Special  Adaptation  for  Mine 
Levels,  Railway  Tunnels,  Quarries,  & 
Submarine  Work. 

500  to  1000  STROKES  PER  MINUTE. 
Penetrates  Granite  6  to  12  inches  per  minute. 
Machines  Warranted. 

In  use  at  the  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL,  ST. 
JOHN  DEL  REY  MINES,  and  at  various 
Tunnel,  Mining,  Harbour,  and  QuarryWorks. 

McKEAN'S  ROCK  DRILL  has  the  following  Adrantages 
orer  all  other  Machines,  viz.:— 

1.  It  is  the  simplest  in  construction,  and  contains  the 
fewest  parts. 

2.  No  duplicate  parts  whatever  require  to  be  furnished 
with  machines. 

3  Greater  durability,  on  account  of  its  superior  me- 
chanical construction. 

4  It  is  the  most  powerful,  and  runs  a  greater  speed  than 
any  other,  without  liability  to  derangement  or  breakage. 

!>  (ireater  facility  ot  manipulation  in  its  adaptation  to 

various  kinds  of  work.   

Manufacturad  for  McKean  &  Co.  by 

Messrs.  P.  &  W.  MacLellan,  "  Clutha 
Ironworks,"  Glasgow  ; 
Messrs.  Varrall.  Elwell,  &  Middleton,  and 
Messrs.  Sautter,  Leinoiinier,  &Co.,  Paris;  and 
E.  Remington  &  Sons,  New  York. 


Portable  Boilers,  Air  Compressors,  "  Special 
Rock  Drill  Steel,"  and  a  superior  quality  of 
Flexible  Steam  Tubing  furnished  at  lowest 
rates. 

McKEAN  &  CO.,  Engineers, 

Oflioe<«.  3"8  B.witibuird.street,  l^onilon,  K.t.;  and  5  Kue.*»crlbe,  Paris, 
%^«Bks  and  I^cgiut,  42  &  43  Borough-road,  L.ondon,  S.fc. 

Circulars  sent  free. 

One  of  McKean^,  Rock  Drills  may  be  seen  working  in  Aberdeen  granite  from  I  to  i  o'clock  daily  at  42  Borough-road,  London,  S.E. 

The  McKEAN  Rock  Dim.L.-Altliough,  perhaps,  less  prominence  has  been  given  to  ''^^  M<=K^*n^^['Vition  U^^^^^^^ 
in  the  various  articles  and  letters  which  have  from  time  to  time  appearc  in  the  ^'^'"'"^  • m'^d^^ 

chine  has  been  steadily  going  on  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  have  been  m  every  case  satisfactory.  he  machine  is  in 
fen^-al  use'  imJi'gs^^^^  at  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  and  St.  J.d.u  del  Rey  -'^^ ''ir.r'ltotTa  r^ach^^ 

fical  ability  ot  the  gentlemen  who  have  control  of  the  working  operations  at  these  places,  t.^f '"'Jf^.^f  "P^' f/f,^^^^^^ 
them  is  a  verv  strong  evidence  in  its  favour.    With  regard  to  the  St.  John  del  Rey  Mines,  in  particular  it  may  taiil>  "e  said 
hrt  tl  e  n"  Jg  ng  dire  or-Mn         Hockin_ha,  fo?  years  past  displayed  the  utmost  ^^f 'l^^,^^^^^^ 
best  machinery  and  materials  obtainable  in  the  markei  ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  success  which  ha  f  '  ^^^^^^^^^ 

the  company  in  its  former  prosperous  position.    Mr.  Hockin  was  ^nougst  the  hrst  to  appreciate  he  va  ue  "f  dy"am^f^  » 
.ubstitu  e  for  blasting- powder  in  mines,  and  the  economy  he  has  effected  by  its  use  has  ^een  eno  nmu» ,  the  re^  he 
McKean  drill  i5.equally  satifactory.    The  reason  f,,r  his  choice  will  readily  be  understood  when  ti  e  clainis  put^^^^ 
McKean  drill  are  considered    As  compared  with  all  the  drills  at  present  in  the  market,  ;t'/dvantages  ovei  ^^^J^^  A^'t  it  Is 
the  simplest  in  construction,  and  contains  the  fewest  parts;  that  no  duplicate  parts      ."J  f ,f ,  J^.  ^^.^^^^^^^ 

machin!.,  that  it  is  more  durable  on  account  of  its  superiur  '"^hamcal  construe  ion  that  i  is  he  n^^^^  of  man  PU^ 

greater  speed  than  any  othir,  without  liability  to  derautfemeut  or  breakage,  and  '  '^t  P«4'*^*^'f,'-«  J' 7,  * .  '  Sablis^iTe"e 
Pifion  in  its  adaniation  to  various  kinds  of  work.  The  work  done  with  the  machine  ceitainly  goes  lar  to  estauiisn  tnese 
'^:M^:^y^:^^^  ex^t  Messrs.  McKean  &  Co  announce  that  the^  are  q.m 
any  competitive  test,  to  determine  the  facts.  This  ,s  onlj- repeating  the  challenge  "'''.f,^^,'"^'' '  '"^^^^^^^^^^ 
Uimng  Journal,  and  a,  Messrs.  McKean  Co.  expressed  their  willingness  to  agree  o  ' ;,V°„"^ 
regretfed  that  a  cnnipetition  promising  to  prove  so  extremely  va  uable  to  miners  should  "7,  '  I P'^^^^^  and  its  no n- 
of  the  off.r  at  this  time,  when  increasing  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  .""itt'^'"  ^"rt  „f  t  i^sunS^v  of  he  McK^tt 
acceptance  by  riral  manufacturers  could  only  ba  regardad  as  a  tacit  admission  on  their  part  of  the  superiority  ot  tne  Mciveao 
Ds\\\.—MirMvj  Journal,  Nov.  22,  187 J. 
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^        About  Swift  and  Handel. 

fkIR  Robert  Prescott  Stewart— to 
I  whom  the  musical  public  of 
this  country,  and  indeed  of 
^  the  sister  kingdom,  are  in  no 
A  small  degree  indebted  for  his 
W  admirable  lectures  in  connec- 
tion with  his  art — has,  we 
think,  fallen  foul  with  our  great 
countryman  Swift.  Handel,  as  a 
masician  or  musical  composer,  has  won  a 
niche  for  himself  in  the  history  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  but,  on  the  score  of  patriotism  or 
charity,  he  certainly  cannot  claim  a  place 
beside  our  countryman. 

Swift's  conduct  with  regard  to  Stella  and 
Vanessa  is  as  yet  but  a  half-explained  chapter 
in  his  life  ;  but  these  private  incidents  in  his 
life  cannot  be  justly  brought  forth  and  flung 
in  his  face  to  prove  that  he  was  "  a  thoroughly 
heartless  person."  It  is  by  his  public  actions 
we  must  judge  Swift,  as  well  as  other  great 
labourers  in  the  public  service.  If  all  our 
celebrated  men  were  to  be  judged  by  their 
private  faults  and  mistakes,  the  public  esti- 
mation in  which  they  were  held  would  be  sure 
to  Bufi"er  not  a  little.  Even  Handel  would 
not  pass  scatheless  through  the  ordeal.  What 
boots  it  that  Swift  sneered  at  Handel,  or 
shewed  apparently  little  appreciation  for  his 
music?  Others  have  acted  similarly,  and 
have  been  passed  over.  Swift's  opposition 
was  not  a  personal  one,  but  was  one  in  unison 
with  his  whole  career.  He  detested  and 
despised  the  spirit  of  his  age,  as  it  was  devel- 
oped to  the  degradation  of  everything  native, 
to  the  glorification  of  everything  foreign, 
not  alone  in  music,  but  in  manufactures.  He 
preached  the  lesson  that  his  great  contem- 
porary Bishop  Berkeley  also  preached ;  but 
the  Bishop  was  more  judicious  and  less  de- 
monstrative, though  not  more  sincere,  than 
the  Dean. 

We  dissent  altogether  from  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Robert  Stewart  when  he  says,  "  the 
composer  would  have  conferred  infinite 
honour  on  the  Dean  by  allowing  him  to  brush 
his  (Handel's)  shoes."  Indeed  there  can  be 
no  comparison  properly  instituted  between 
Swift  and  Handel ;  but,  as  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  institute  a  comparison  on  the  score  of 
public  worth,  Swift  must  always  stand  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  German  com- 
poser. Many  celebrated  men  as  well  as 
Swift,  were  apparently  incapable  of  receiving 
musical  impressions,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
nearer  to  the  mark  to  say  their  taste  for 
music  was  small.  There  are  many  persons 
who  can  neither  sing  nor  play  upon  a  single 
musical  instrument,  yet  they  can  love  and  do 
love  to  hear  music. 

There  are  poets  amongst  us  who  can  write 
gongs  to  any  air,  and  who  can  mentally  attune 
their  feelings  and  impressions,  and  embody 
them  in  fitting  rhyme,  but,  beyond  this,  can 
give  no  vocal  or  instrumental  exhibition  of 
latent  power  and  feeling.  The  hearing  of 
certaia  airs  and  strains  often  brings  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  such  persons,  yet,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  such  people  would  be  written  down 
as  unmusical,  from  their  lack  of  the  usual 


accompaniment  of  musical  education  and 
training.  Swift  was  a  poet,  as  well  as  a 
churchman  and  patriot,  and  wo  cannot  doubt 
for  an  instant  that  ho  was  so  destitute  of 
musical  impressions  as  Sir  Robert  Stewart 
would  seem  to  assert.  Some  of  Swift's  writ- 
ings are,  indeed,  coarse,  very  coarse,  and  so 
were  the  writings  of  most  of  the  great 
authors  of  his  time.  The  great  Shakespeare 
himself  is  very  coarse,  and  so  were  several  of 
the  poets  and  dramatists  from  his  time  down 
to  the  present  century,  aye,  even  the  present 
day. 

We  do  not  care  to  enter,  in  this  journal,  on 
the  political  phases  of  Swift's  life,  as  it  is  out- 
side our  province,  or  we  could  prove  much 
that  redounds  to  the  honour  of  our  country- 
man. From  a  patriotic  and  national  point  of 
view,  the  labours  of  Swift  may,  however,  be 
alluded  to  ;  and  what  do  these  prove  ?  They 
prove  undeniably  that  he  worked  zealously,  in 
a  demoralizing  and  corrupt  age,  to  elevate 
public  opinion  and  develop  national  indus- 
tries. They  prove,  despite  his  private  frail- 
ties, his  public  labours  earned  for  him 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  They  prove 
that  he  was  instrumental  in  crushing  insi- 
dious monopolies  and  monstrous  jobbery  that 
bid  fair  to  beggar  and  eternally  ruin  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  power  of  redemption.  They 
prove  that,  though  a  churchman,  he  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  citizen  and  a  patriot,  and  that 
it  is  not  incompatible  with  serving  God  to 
love  one's  neighbour.  His  sneer  at  Handel 
and  the  innovators  of  his  day  sink  into  utter 
insignificance  when  compared  with  his  life- 
long services.  Swift  must  be  judged  by  his 
labours,  and  in  connection  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  crowning  act  of  Swift's  life  stands  out 
still  in  bold  relief,  and  in  itself  is  sufiicient 
to  wash  out  his  venial  sins.  The  foundation 
of  St.  Patrick's  Hospital — a  glorious  institu- 
tion still  existing,  established  for  the  succour 
and  relief  of  those  who  suffer  under  the 
greatest  afiiiction  that  our  nature  is  heir  to 
— proves  incontestably,  we  think,  that  our 
much-maligned  countryman  was  not  the  "  un- 
feeling and  thoroughly  heartless  person" 
that  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, describes  him  to  be. 

It  is  possible  that  the  pursuit  of  music  may 
enervate,  as  well  as  inspirit,  betimes  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  possible,  for  there  are  well-known  in- 
stances of  great  musical  composers  who  have 
visited  and  lived  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  whose  selfishness  and  greed 
amounted  to  something  quite  abnormal.  How 
many  of  our  great  musical  composers  have 
founded  asylums  for  the  refuge  of  the  poorer 
members  of  their  profession  ?  The  public 
have  heaped  favours  upon  several,  and  sub- 
scribed capital  to  found  institutions  in  their 
name ;  but  it  is  singular,  and  we  regret  to 
write  it,  our  rich  musicians  have,  as  a  whole, 
done  comparatively  little  for  the  relief  of 
their  brethren,  or  public  charities  at  large. 

In  what  we  have  written,  it  has  not  been  our 
intention  to  depreciate  the  great  influence  of 
music  or  its  professors.  We  love  the  old 
minstrelsy  of  our  native  land,  and  we  honour 
and  revere  its  exponents  and  interpreters. 
Our  country  can  boast  of  a  national  collection 
that  can  favourably  compare  with  any  other 
country,  but  we  need  still  something  more  in 
the  higher  forms  of  the  art,  which  time  only, 
and  a  greater  developed  taste,  can  alone 
bring  us.  We  need  schools  and  academies  of 
music  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  schools  and  aca- 
demies for  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 


ture. With  schools  of  music,  or  institutions 
where  the  education  that  is  needed  may  bo 
obtained,  the  tasto  wUl  spread  ;  but  self-cul- 
ture must  supplement  the  efibrts  of  the 
instructor,  and  energy  and  lovo  must  accom- 
pany it.  Mankind  is  made  up  of  varied 
tastes  ;  we  cannot  be  all  musicians  or  musical 
composers,  though  it  is  possible  we  could  ba 
all  lovers  of  music. 

There  is  no  need  that  we  should  fling  hard 
words  at  those  whose  tastes  lie  in  a  dififerent 
direction  from  our  own.  There  is  no  need, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  degrade  a  great 
Irishman,  churchman,  and  patriot,  for  the 
purpose  of  elevating  a  great  German  musi- 
cian. In  canvassing  for  sympathy  with  one's 
hero  and  art,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the 
hero  of  the  great  body  of  our  people  should 
be  attempted  to  be  dragged  down  from  his 
pedestal  and  pelted  with  mud.  We  respect 
the  name  and  fame  of  our  native  and  adopted 
countrymen,  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart  amongst 
the  number ;  and  it  would  ill  becoma  us,  as 
Irishmen,  and  representatives  of  no  small 
section  of  our  countrymen,  to  stand  silently 
by  while  very  hard  epithets  were  flung  at  the 
head  of  the  fosterer  of  our  native  trades  and 
manufaetures,  and  the  founder  of  St.Patrick's 
Hospital. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION.— II. 

Architecture  has  been  defined  as  the  "  art 
of  building  well";  and  in  former  times, 
when  architecture  as  a  fine  art  had  life  and 
vigour,  the  architect  was  virtually  a  "  master 
builder,"  and  his  assistants  workmen  with 
some  artistic  feeling  :  but  now  "  architecture" 
and  the  "  art  of  building  well"  are  seemingly 
two  different  things.  In  modern  times  we 
have  "division  of  labour"  in  architecture  as 
in  many  other  arts,  and  with  this  result — that 
the  designer,  through  lack  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  building,  designs  impracticable 
things  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  builder 
being  utterly  destitude  of  aU  sympathy  with 
art,  executes  the  design  and  translates  the 
designer's  idea  in  the  worst  possible  way. 
Whether  architecture  as  a  fine  art  would  re- 
gain its  former  excellence,  if  designing  and 
building  were  brought  into  closer  connection, 
is  not  within  the  province  of  this  subject ; 
but  it  does  certainly  appear  that  architecture 
would  be  benefited  if  the  workman  had  some 
knovdedge  of  art,  and  the  designer  a  more 
practical  acquaintance  with  building.  In 
considering,  then,  an  improvement  on  the 
present  system  of  architectural  education,  it 
would  be  well  to  endeavour  to  supply  this 
knowledge. 

In  the  arts  of  ship-building  and  mechanical 
engineering,  the  designer  of  the  ship  or 
engine  is  quite  conversant  with  the  modus 
operandi  of  constructing  these  things,  because 
part  of  his  education  consists  in  making  with 
his  own  hands  what  he  afterwards  designs, 
and  he  is  thus  better  fitted  for  his  work.  To 
suggest  that  architectural  students  should 
for  a  time  act  as  workmen,  in  order  to  gain  a 
practical  knowledge  of  building,  will  at  the 
present  time  be  received  by  many  as  an 
absurd  idea;  yet  the  comparison  drawn  be- 
tween house-building  and  ship-building  is 
perfectly  legitimate :  both  are  capable  of  being 
made  fine  arts.  The  modern  idea  of  what  an 
architect  should  be,  is  something  far  removed 
from  the  old  idea — a  master  builder.  We 
forget  that  the  design  of  the  architect  should 
be  the  building,  and  not  his  design  on  paper: 
this  together  with  his  contracts  with  builders, 
as  at  present  understood,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  tools  wherewith  he  designs  ia 
brick,  stone,  or  other  material.  The  architect 
is  too  often  looked  upon  as  an  ornamentist 
called  in  to  decorate  the  builder's  construc- 
tion. The  importance,  then,  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  building  to  the  architectural 
student  cannot  be  overrated. 
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In  considering  the  best  mode  of  improv- 
ing the  preient  lystem  of  education,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  well  to  turn  to  account  the 
present  means  whereby  knowledge  necessary 
to  the  architect  may  be  obtained,  and  that 
these  means  should  be  availed  by  all  who  in- 
tend entering  the  profession.  If  each  asso- 
ciation of  architects  in  practice  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  all  candidat«s  before 
entering  the  profession,  we  should  have 
better  pupils ;  and  if  all  candidates  brought 
with  them  certificates  from  such  institutions 
as  our  local  ichools  of  art,  the  work  of  the 
examining  architectural  committee  would  be 
Buch  as  demiind  very  little  time  from  their 
professional  duties.  The  style  of  freehand 
drawing  acquired  at  the  school*  of  art  is  often 
comdemned  by  architects,  but  it  is  better 
that  a  pupil  should  avail  himself  of  what  in- 
struction he  can  get  than  have  none  at  all. 
No  similar  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
instruction  given  in  perspective  and  geo- 
metrical drawing  taught  in  these  schools  ; 
and,  if  all  who  intended  being  students  of 
architecture  brought  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  these  subjects  on  entering  the  profession, 
much  after-time  would  be  saved. 

If  we  consider  five  years  a  sufiicient  time 
for  a  pupil  to  study  architecture,  he  should 
during  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  have 
abundant  facility  for  visiting  all  works  in 
progress,  and  from  time  to  time  be  conducted 
over  them  by  an  architect  who  would  explain 
everything  required,  and  every  means  avail- 
able— either  by  books,  lectures  or  otherwise — 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  student,  whereby 
he  may  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  build- 
ing materials  and  construction.    The  ofiice 
■work  of  the  pupil  during  these  three  years 
would  be  a  gradual  advance  from  tracing  and 
copying  to  preparing  all  contract  drawings 
and  specifications,  and  before  entering  on  his 
fourth  year  the  student  might  be  examined 
more  particularly  on  his  knowledge  of  building 
construction,  &c.     During  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  artistic  training  of  the  student ;  the 
fourth  year  might  in  part  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  best  examples  of  architecture  in 
past  ages.    The  selection  of  style  must  be 
loft  to  the  mature  judgment  of  the  student; 
but,  while  employing  that  style,  he  should 
endeavour  to  stamp  it  with  his  own  individu- 
ality, without  which  true  art  cannot  exist. 
The  last  year  of  study  should  give  the  pupil 
some  opportunities  of  exercising  his  skill  in 
designing,  in  interpreting,  or  carrying  out 
details  of  the  ordinary  oftice  work,  under  the 
supervision  of  his  teacher;  and  finally,  on 
the  completion  of  his  pupilage,  he  should  be 
again  examined,  but  with  reference  to  his 
artistic  knowledge  and  abilities. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  a  course  of  study 
is  not  given  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  the 
present  defective  mode  of  teaching,  but  it  is 
advocated  that  our  architectural  institutes 
and  societies,  who  alone  have  the  power  of 
remedying  present  evils,  should  organise  a 
systematic  course  of  education  for  the  pupils 
destined  to  be  future  members  of  the  profes- 
sion._  In  what  has  been  suggested  there  is 
nothing  impracticable  ;  and,  doubtless,  when 
there  is  a  will  to  improve,  the  way  will  not 
be  far  to  seek.  R.  Brown. 


CONSPIRING  TOWN  COUNCILS 
versus 

COMBINED  RATEPAYERS. 

A  SIGN  of  the  times  was  exhibited  on  a  large 
scale  in  London  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last 
week.  A  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Associated  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions met  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  "the  Municipal 
Corporations  (Borough  Funds)  Act,  1872, 
the  Fires  Bill,  the  Juries  BUI,  and  other  Acts 
of  recent  legislation,  with  a  view  to  their 
amendment."  The  Mayor  of  Manchester 
presided.  On  Sir  Joseph  Heron,  the  Town 
0!ei-k  of  Manchester,  devolved  the  duty  of 


explaining  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  he 
characterized  the  Borough  Funds  Act  of  1872 
as  an  "  extraordinary  specimen  of  modern 
law-making  .  .  .  the  injurious  effect  of  which 
was  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate."  He 
alluded  to  the  bill  that  was  introduced  in  the 
session  of  1873,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
repeal  (1)  the  clause  requiring  the  assent  of 
the  owners  and  ratepayers ;  and  (2)  the 
provision  in  section  2,  relating  to  applica- 
tions for  powers  to  establish  gas  works  or 
water  works ;  and  he  said  that  the  bill  was 
withdrawn  mainly,  as  was  understood,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  "selfish  opposition  threatened 
by  the  combined  gas  and  water  companies." 
Sir  Joseph  Heron  next  read  a  memorial  to 
Parliament,  which  contained  the  following 
passages,  to  which  we  would  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ratepayers  in  view  of  certain 
eflbrts  making  by  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
to  obtain  like  ends  : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  the  pro- 
Tision8  of  the   Municipal   Corporations  (Borougli 
Funds)  Act,  1872,  are  in  many  respects  unreason- 
able and  unjust,  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform 
Act,  are  inconsistent  with  the  due  recognilion  of 
the  principle  of  local  self-goTernment,  are  calcu- 
lated to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  gOTertiint;  hodies, 
and  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  proTide  water  fur 
the  inhabitants,  or  to  carry  out  sanitary  and  other 
improvements  which  are  at  this  time  iinpcrntively 
required.  Tliat  governing  bodies,  who  are  tlie  duly- 
elected  and  responsible  representatives  of  tlic  rate- 
payers,   ought,   instead   of  bein>;    restrained  by 
rexatious  legislation,  to  be  assisted  and  encouraged 
in  obtainingsiich  Parliamentary  powers  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  tlie  execution  and  carryintiout  of  necd^-sary 
sanitary  improvements.    That  so  long  as  such  objec- 
tionnhle  and  restrictive  legislation  remains  in  force, 
it  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  governing  bodies 
will  attempt  to  obtain  the  powers  usimlly  required 
for  the  execution  of  nearly  all  important  sanitary 
improvements.    That  it  is  further  enacted  that  not- 
withstanding the  approval  of  the  Government  has 
been  obtained  of  the  object  for  which  the  expenses 
may  be  incurred,  all  costs  incurred  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  before  the  same  became  charge- 
able shall  be  examined  and  allowed  by  some  person 
to  be  authorised  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  or  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.    That  such  provision  is  objectionable  and 
unnecessary,  inasmucli  as,  with  the  liest  intentions, 
it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  limit  and  control  the 
expenditure  which  may  be  required,  especially  in 
Parliamentary  proceedings  ;  and  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expose  individual  members  to  the  lialiiliiy  of 
being    made   personally  responsible  for  payment 
of  expenses  which  have  been  lionestly  incurred  for 
purposes  approved  of  by  the  Government,  and  de- 
termined in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Act  to  be 
necessary  for  the  district." 

Now,  the  simple  explanation  of  the  effort 
of  these  combined  Town  Councils  is  not  to 
obtain  powers  to  carry  out  sanitary  measures, 
but  to  obtain  even  more  powers  to  tax  the 
ratepayers  to  any  extent  to  pay  the  expense 
of  promoting  bills  in  Parliament,  and  to  carry 
out  other  schemes  which  are  likely  to  prove 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  ratepayers,  and  to  take 
the  responsibility  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
promoters  by  placing  it  upon  the  ratepayers 
in  gloho.  We  detest  factious  opposition  to 
really  useful  measures  of  sanitary  reform  and 
towns  improvement,  but  if  there  was  no  re- 
striction upon  town  councils,  by  which  ruinous 
measures  could  be  opposed  by  the  action  of 
the  ratepayers,  several  cities  and  towns 
would  be  ruined  by  excessive  taxation. 

The  meeting  of  Thursday  last  was  followed 
up  on  Friday  by  a  deputation  of  the  members 
of  theA  ssociated  Corporations,  who  waited 
upon  the  Home  Secretary ;  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth,  the  President  of  the  Local  Board,  and 
Sir  Selwin  Ibbotson,  were  present  during  the 
interview.  We  give  a  short  summary,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  promoters  have 
not  much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  re- 
sult of  their  sinister  designs  : — 

"The  deputation  having  been  introduced  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bazley,  M.P., 

Mr.  Picton,  of  Liverpool,  explained  tlie  objec- 
tionable nature  of  the  Act,  and  its  operation  upon 
the  mode  of  conducting  public  business  by  municipal 
corporations.  All  attempts  at  sanitary  legislation 
I  were,  he*aid,  under  its  prorisions,  liable  to  be  frus- 


trated hy  knots  of  persons  who  made  it  a  practice 
to  oppose  the  outlay  of  public  money  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever.  In  fact,  it  was  subversive  of  the 
best  interests  of  a  community,  wbilst  it  allowed  a 
poll  to  be  demanded  when  such  a  procedure  was  ab- 
solutely unnecessary. 

Sir  Joseph  Heron,  theTown  Clerk  of  Manchester, 
read  the  memorial  adopted  at  the  conference,  and 
f-aid  that  the  delegates  earnestly  prayed  for  some 
relief  Irom  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  the  Act. 

Tiie  Home  Secretary— Any  crumbs  of  comfort,  I 
suppone,  you  will  be  thankful  for.    (A  laugh.) 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Chester  said  that  by  the  Act 
the  corporation  of  a  town  was  deterred  from  bring- 
ing forward  any  bill  which  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  promotion  of  the  health  or  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth  asked  if  there  was  any  dif- 
ference between  the  powers  to  promote  and  oppose? 

Sir  Joseph  Heron  replied  that  their  hands  were 
tied  as  regarded  opposition  ;  but  in  case  of  promo- 
tion a  corporation  could  take  its  own  time  for 
bringing  forward  a  bill. 

Mr.  Albert  Grant,  M.P.,  supported  the  Tiew* 
generally  of  the  deputation. 

The  Home  Secretary  said  that  the  deputation 
had  placed  iheircase  very  clearly  before  him,  and 
he  would  take  care  to  consult  his  colleagues  upon 
the  various  matters  that  had  been  touched  upon. 
At  present,  however,  he  could  give  no  defiyiite 
reply;  but  he  assured  them  that  every  considera- 
tion should  be  paid  to  their  wishes,  although  he 
must  confess  that  the  question  as  tit  how  the  rate- 
payers were  affected  by  increased  rates  could  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Oovernmeni." 

Certainly  not ;  the  question  as  to  how  the 
ratepayers  were  aff"ected  by  increased  rates 
cannot  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  corpo- 
rations are  not  invested  with  unlimited 
powers.  What  powers  they  do  possess  for 
striking  rates  are  exercised  to  the  utmost  by 
the  great  majority  of  them  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  Dublin,  we  have  a  deplorable  instance  of 
the  straining  of  these  powers.  The  very 
same  plea  that  has  been  put  forward  by  these 
associated  councils  in  England,  has  been  put 
forward  in  Dublin.  We  have  been  told  here 
that  increased  powers  were  wanted  in  respect 
to  the  water  supply,  and  in  carrying  out 
needful  sanitary  measures,  but  we  know,  in 
this  city  at  least,  that  these  pleas  were  a 
mere  pretence,  put  forward  to  cloak  the  real 
objects. 

Let  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin,  therefore, 
take  heart,  and  exercise  their  privileges  on 
every  occasion  when  a  sinister  measure  is 
put  forward.  The  public  funds  are  eaten  up 
here  every  session  of  parliament  in  promo- 
ting bills  that  end,  as  they  generally  have 
been  anticipated,  in  failures,  benefiting  no 
one  but  the  immediate  promoters,  and  en- 
tailing an  increased  taxation  on  one  of  the 
most  heavily  rated,  unsanitary,  and  locally 
mismanaged  cities  in  Europe. 


INUNDATION  OF  THE  SHANNON. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Serg.  Sherlock,  as  to  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  introduce,  during  the  present  session, 
any  measure  for  the  improvement  of  the 
drainage  of  the  river  Shannon,  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach  said  the  question  of  the  drainage  of 
the  river  Shannon  has  been  one  of  many 
measures  which  has  been  under  my  considera- 
tion during  the  short  time  I  have  held  my 
present  ofiice.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet 
had  sufficient  time  to  devote  my  attention  to 
it  m  order  to  be  able  to  give  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  a  definite  answer  to-day.  I 
am  quite  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  a  large 
tract  of  country,  owing  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  drainage  of  the  Shannon  has  been  carried 
on.  It  is,  however,  disputed  whether  the 
irrigations  complained  of  are  due  to  the 
Government  works  in  regard  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river.  Therefore,  I  am  anxious 
to  make  for  myself  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  matter,  and  I  intend  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  spot,  and  thus 
acquiring,  I  hope,  more  distinct  and  definite 
information  on  the  subject  than  I  can  arrive 
at  in  any  other  way. 


April  1,  1874.] 
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WANTED,  WORKS   OF  ART. 
NO  IRISH  NEED  APPLY. 

A  DAILY  contemporary  of  this  city  has 
favoured  the  public  with  a  glowing  criticism 
of  a  new  altar  and  reredos,  procured  from 
Munich,  for  St.  Mary's,  Maynooth,  with  the 
aid  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  faithful  at 
home,  who,  we  suppose,  are  all  zealous 
♦'Home  Rulers  "—bless  the  mark  !  First,  let 
us  give  au  "  elegant  extract  "  from  the  bril- 
liant description  of  our  contemporary,  verba- 
tim et  literatim.  The  italics  are  ours,  as  we 
do  not  wish  the  genius  who  penned  it  to  be 
relegated  to  comparative  obscurity.  The  next 
time  he  has  similar  work  to  perform,  let  him 
give  our  printer's  devil  a  call,  and  he  wiU, 
■with  our  leave,  lend  our  friend  on  the  daily 
a  copy  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  also  of 
Parker's  "  Glossary  "  of  architectural  terms, 
which  may  be  of  some  help. 

"  The  reredos  is  divided  into  six  compart- 
ments each  —  surmounted  by  elaborately 
carved  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  central  pin- 
nacle springs  from  above  the  tabernacle,  and 
rests  on  an  arched  niche,  containing  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  a  gothic  medieval  cross. 
Tlie  apex  of  this  pinnacle  bears  another  fine 
sjyecimen  o  f  oak  carving  in  a  fine  bold  cross  in 
excellent  detail  and  capital  draioimj.  All  the 
details  have  been  carefully  treated,  and  the 
gilding  on  the  moulding  margins  has  been 
most  judiciously  produced.  The  flanlcing 
nitcJies  and  pinnacles  have  been  dealt  ivith  in  the 
most  artistic  manner,  and  in  these  main  nitches 
at  either  side  are  inserted  two  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite statuettes  we  have  seen  in  warm  colour 
of  the  Redeemer  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Tlie  altar  is  extremely  fine.  It  is  divided 
into  three  compartments,  representing  on  the 
antipendum,  in  the  centre,  the  Iiamb,  and  at 
either  side,  the  Adoration  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, all  produced  in  alto  relievo  carving,  and 
coloured  with  the  most  minute  care  and 
taste.  The  effect  of  the  reredos  and  altar, 
of  which  we  have  attempted  to  give  a  faint 
outline  idea,  was  much  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
mirably stained  glass  window,  from  which  the 
mellowed  light  of  the  sanctuary  is  princi- 
pally obtained.  The  semi-decorated  windows 
of  some  of  the  transept  opes  also  added  to 
the  effect  produced  by  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  ecclesiastical  art  of  which  this 
country  can  boast.  This  reredos  and  altar 
have  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Meyer,  of 
Munich,  and  should  be  inspected  by  those 
who  like  to  be  made  conversant  with  the  fact 
that  the  re-productions  of  the  great  models  of 
church  decoration  is  the  only  true  guide  for  the 
artist  in  God's  house." 

We  doubt  very  much  if  we  have  done  right 
in  not  putting  the  whole  of  the  above  in 
italics.  However,  the  reader  may  read  it 
with  what  emphasis  he  likes.  It  is  a  truly 
gorgeous  description,  and  we  pity  those  who 
are  so  obtuse  as  not  to  understand  it. 

There  is  another  side,  however,  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  we  cannot  pass  over,  although 
our  remarks  may  offend  the  over-sensitive. 
Was  there  no  artist  in  London  or  poor 
Dublin,  capable  of  executing  this  altar  and 
reredos  ?  Is  the  material,  as  well  as  the 
artist,  Bavarian  and  foreign  ?  Could  no  oak 
or  marble  in  the  British  kingdom  be  found 
hard  or  holy  enough,  virgin  white  or  veiny 
enough,  for  the  chapel  of  Maynooth  ?  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since 
several  of  the  United  Trades  of  this  city  were 
making  a  sore  protest  against  some  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  others  of  the  monastic 
orders,  for  sending  commissions  abroad  for 
what  could  be  as  well,  if  not  better,  obtained 
at  home.  The  Irish  are  asked  to  subscribe 
to  support  the  foreign  artist,  while  their  own 
countrymen  are  pining,  through  a  shameful 
and  wilful  neglect,  at  home.  Some  months 
since,  we  were  threatened  with  an  action  for 


libel  by  a  Christian  prelate,  for  hinting  that 
he  procured  certain  ecclesiastical  work  from 
Italy.  The  prelate  in  question,  we  must  say, 
has  aided  native  enterprise  and  talent,  and 
we  believe  he  is  satisfied  he  has  been  well 
served.  Those  who  preach  the  gospel  live 
by  the  gospel ;  but  you  cannot  serve  God 
to  the  injury  of  your  neighbour.  It  is  not 
honest  to  be  systematically  collecting  money 
for  the  beautifying  of  churches,  from  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  and  then  sending  orders 
off  to  Munich  or  Rome  for  often  very  com- 
monplace ecclesiastical  work.  We  are  not 
clannish  in  respect  of  claiming  every  order 
for  our  countrymen  at  home.  If  a  portion  of 
the  work  sent  abroad  were  even  sent  to  London, 
there  are  many  Irishmen  and  Englishmen 
who  would  be  benefited,  for  there  are  many 
London  employers  of  labour  who  are  and 
have  been  good  patrons  of  our  countrymen 
whom  they  found  talented.  We  suppose  it 
is  deemed  sufiicient,  on  the  part  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  clergy,  if  they  condescend  to 
give  the  contract  for  the  mason-work  and 
carpenti'y  to  a  native  contractor.  The  people 
who  build  the  chapels  and  churches  should 
insist,  in  future,  on  having  a  voice  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  for  which  they  subscribe. 
Let  the  honest  system,  even,  of  open  compe- 
tition be  adopted,  and  let  the  best  men, 
wherever  they  reside,  have  a  fair  chance. 
We  shall  ever  oppose,  tooth  and  nail,  the 
present  abnormal  practice  of  sending  orders 
and  money  to  the  continent,  and  smuggling, 
in  return,  foreign  work  to  grace  ecclesiastical 
edifices  built  mostly  with  money  subscribed 
by  the  hardworking  and  industrious  poor. 


NOTES  ON 
AN  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 
OF  1793. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Dublin  maga- 
zine (the  Anthologia  Hibernirn)  for  June, 
1793,  possesses  an  interest.  The  author  of 
the  volume  criticised  was  no  less  a  person 
than  the  noted  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  though 
at  the  time  of  the  publication,  and  for  long 
years  afterwards,  was  known  as  plain  Richard 
Morrison  : — 

"  Useful  and  Ornamental  Designs  in  Architecture : 
composed  in  the  manner  of  the  Antique,  and 
most  improved  Taste  of  the  ■present  day;  the 
whole  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  execution. 
By  Richard  Morrison,  Areliitect.  Folio.  Crostli- 
wiiite.  Price  to  subscribers,  12s.;  to  non-sub- 
scribers, 149. 

"Tbis  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  contains  twelve  plates  very  neatly 
engraved.  The  author  has  prefixed  an  historical 
narrative  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  extent  of  archi- 
tecture; and  estimates  for  executing  plans  and 
elevations  are  given  in  this,  the  first  number  of  his 
work.  We  wish  Mr.  Morrison  had  entered  more 
largely  into  these  estimates.  Calculating  by  the^re«< 
square  is  certainly  erroneous  ;  and  we  appreliend 
there  is  some  mistake  in  saying,  '  any  of  these 
designs  may  be  executed  at  the  rates  annexed  in 
ara?/ part  of  Ireland.'  Situation,  the  scarcity,  and 
consequent  value,  of  materials,  and  the  price  of 
labour,  must  make  a  vast  difference  :  we  doubt  at 
least  a  tenth  in  some  places.  If  estimates  are  of 
any  utility,  let  them  be  taken  from  what  is  the 
customary  rate,  suppose  in  Dublin,  and  then  some 
fixed  standard  may  be  resorted  to.  We  trust  our 
ingenious  author  will  attend  to  this  remark  in  his 

succeeding  numbers   These  designs  exhibit 

great  taste  and  knowledge  in  this  useful  science." 

Richard  Morrison  (afterwards  Sir  Richard) 
was  a  pupil  of  James  Gandon,  and  he  could 
not  have  had  a  better  master.  Richard's 
father,  John  Morrison,  was  also  an  architect, 
and  possessed  mathematical  and  scientific 
ability  of  no  small  kind.  In  fact,  Richard 
Morrison  was  descended  from  a  race  of  archi- 
tects—his father,  grandfather,  and  great 
grandfather  being  connected  with  the  build- 
ing and  architectural  professions.  The 
family  resided  for  several  generations  at 


Middleton,  in  the  County  Cork.  Richard 
Morrison  resided  for  some  time  at  Clonrael, 
and  it  was  while  residing  here  that  his  after- 
wards celebrated  son  William  Vitruviua  Mor- 
rison was  born,  in  April,  1704.  The  gifted  son 
of  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  alas  I  died  young,  in 
October,  1838,  but  not  too  young  or  before  he 
had  proved  the  possession  of  abilities  that 
would  have  done  any  architect  credit. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Anthologia 
Hibernica  for  1793  there  is  a  contribution 
entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  the  County  Antrim.  By  R. 
Morrison."  This  paper  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  coming  from  the  pen  of  an  architect. 
We  are  not  aware  that  this  curious  basaltic 
construction  on  our  coast  had  ever  previously 
or  since  been  described  by  an  architect. 

Sir  Richard  Morrison  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  and  his  works  and  those  of  his  son  are 
numerous  in  this  country.  Thirty  years  ago, 
(if  we  remember  aright,  in  1844)  when  appealed 
to  for  his  opinion  on  behalf  of  Irish  art  and 
artists,  when  a  statue  in  this  city  to  a  patriot 
was  about  being  jobbed  away,  he  honestly 
gave  his  opinion  that  there  were  artists  in 
this  country  capable  of  executing  any  work 
of  art,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
sending  the  work  out  of  the  country. 


LORD  TYRAWLEY'S  CASTLE, 
BALLINROBE. 

Formerly  this  town  and  vicinity  had  many 
attractions,  of  the  possession  of  which  it  can- 
not boast  at  the  present  time.  The  extensive 
castle  on  the  Robe,  the  former  residence  of 
James  Cuffe,  Lord  Tyrawley,  is  now  used  as 
a  cavalry  barrack.  In  the  wall  the  antiquary 
may  read  the  following  inscription,  the  Latin 
of  which  the  late  rector  of  Ballinrobe  thought 
not  very  classic  : — 
DEO  :  OPT  :  MAX  :  coeptis  :  anneyenti  : 

GLORIA. 

"  To  God,  the  best  and  most  Supreme,  who 
prospers  our  undertakings,  be  Glory." 

"  'This  Castle,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  was  commenced,  built, 
and  inhabited  by  the  head  of  the  De  Burgh 
family  in  the  electoral  county  of  Mayo,  and 
in  ancient  times  denominated  MacWilliam's 
county  ;  it  having  gone  to  ruin  from  vai-ious 
casualties,  and  because  of  having  often 
changed  hands.  Sir  J.  Cuff  (knt.)  caused  it 
some  time  ago  to  be  repaired  ;  whose  grand- 
son, James  Cuff,  Esq.,  inheritor  of  the  estate 
in  the  order  of  succession,  when  it  was  at 
length  sadly  dilapidated,  ordered  it  now  to  be 
restored  anew,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
town  to  be  enlarged,  when  its  market  was 
well  nigh  extinct,  and  also  that  the  demesne 
lands  should  be  ornamented,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1752." 

The  above  translation  of  the  tablet  was 
made  by  the  late  rector  of  BaHiurobe,  the 
Rev.  James  Anderson. 

In  my  youthful  days  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  discovering  the  truth  of  the  latter 
statement  in  the  above  translation,  as  in  the 
rere  of  the  old  castle  may  at  present  be  dis- 
covered grounds  laid  out  with  a  geometrical 
precision  little  difiering  from  the  croquet 
groitnds  of  the  present  day  ;  also  a  structure 
called  the  False  Bridge,  with  about  a  dozen 
semicircular  arches,  only  wide  enough  to 
carry  one  pedestrian  abreast,  without  any 
parapets  whatever,  and  leading  from  the  pad- 
dock on  the  pigeon-hole  side  to  the  fish-pond 
on  the  south  side. 

Between  the  Castle  Barracks  and  the  town 
is  a  highly  salubrious  district  known  as  "the 
Green,"  which  is  a  delightful  place  for  the 
exercise  of  the  military.  This  enclosure  is 
united  at  each  end  by  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry barracks.  Opposite  the  latter,  at  the 
end  of  the  Black  or  "  Dark  "  Walk,  is  a  small 
"  turret  "  or  tower,  which,  tradition  says,  is 
inhabited  by  the  harmless  ghost  of  Lady 
Hearn.  An  officer  from  Gibraltar  lately  gave 
us  a  meagre  sketch  of  her  ladyship  in  one  of 
the  London  magazines,  which  merely  touched 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  Dark  Lady  for  the 
military,  without  saying  who  she  was,  &c.,  &c. 

C.  E. 
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THE   EUIN  AND  RE-BUILDING  OF 
NATIONS. 


iBting  Extracts,  with  Notes,  from  "  An  Essay  tmmrds  Prevenf- 
mgtlie  Huin  of  Great  Hritain,"  by  Geonje  Berlalev,  Bisltop 
of  Cloyne.    First  printed  in  London,  A.D.  flDCCXXI.J 

Bishop  Berkeley  lays  heavy  stress  on  the 
evils  begot  of  luxurious  living,  in  eating, 
drinking,  dressing,  and  amusement,  that 
corrupt  instead  of  elevate  the  minds  of  the 
people.  In  this  country  and  England,  wine- 
drinking,  intriguing,  and  masquerading  were 
carried  on  to  a  frightful  length  in  the  last 
century ;  but  even  at  present,  under  other 
forms,  the  evil  exists.  We  think  it  is  as  well 
that  we  should  re-produce  the  whole  of  our 
great  countryman's  observations  oh  these  ex- 
cesses ;  although  a  sentence  or  two  here  and 
,  there  may  be  not  exactly  to  the  point,  yet 
as  a  whole  the  relevancy  of  his  remarks  must 
be  admitted. 

"  But  dress  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  re- 
formed. Sumptuary  laws  are  useful  in  many 
points.  In  former  times  the  natural  plainness 
and  good  sense  of  the  English  made  them 
less  necessary.  But  ever  since  the  luxurious 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  we  have  been  doing 
violence  to  our  natures,  and  are  by  this  time 
so  much  altered  for  the  worse,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  very  same  dispositions  that  make 
them  necessary  will  for  ever  hinder  them 
from  being  enacted  or  put  in  execution. 

' '  A  private  family  in  difficult  circumstances, 
all  men  agree,  ought  to  melt  down  their  plate, 
■walk  on  foot,  retrench  the  number  of  their 
servants,  wear  neither  jewels  nor  rich  cloths, 
and  deny  themselves  expensive  diversions  ; 
and  why  not  the  public  ?  Had  anything  like 
this  been  done,  our  taxes  had  been  less,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  we  should  have  felt 
them  less.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
luxury  was  never  at  so  great  a  height,  nor 
spread  so  generally  through  the  nation,  as 
during  the  expense  of  the  late  wars,  and 
the  h  eavy  debt  that  still  lieth  upon  us." 

[Private  families  now  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, instead  of  retrenching  their  expenses, 
load  themselves  with  gi-eater  debts  by  incur- 
ring loans,  or  mortgaging  their  property  and 
effects.  Appearances  must  be  kept  up  at 
any  cost ;  but  the  evil  hour,  though  delayed 
for  awhile,  comes  at  last,  dragging  perhaps 
hundreds  of  other  families  into  the  common 
ruin.  Not  a  ring  will  be  taken  off  the  finger, 
not  a  picture  will  be  taken  c  ff  the  walls,  not 
a  servant  will  be  discharged,  not  a  horse  or 
carriage  will  be  dispensed  with,  for  fear  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Fiddlefad  and  her  lynx-eyed 
daughter  on  their  next  visit  might  notice  the 
omission.  The  accursed  pride  of  our  people 
is  something  monstrous,  and  sickening  to 
contemplate.  If  anything  at  all  is  curtailed, 
it  is  the  wages  of  the  poor  labourers  or 
drudges  who  work  for  the  Fitzblazes  and  the 
Fiddlefads.  The  new  fashions  must  be  pro- 
cured at  any  cost,  the  new  songs  and  music, 
and  the  Castle  Drawing-room  and  Levee 
must  not  be  missed  on  any  account.  Ah, 
George  Berkeley,  you  knew  much  and  wit- 
nessed much  ;  but,  were  you  in  London  or 
Dublin  to-day,  you  well  might  thunder  your 
ecclesiastical  curse  upon  our  ladies  of 
quality  and  no  quality.] 

"  This  vice  draweth  after  it  a  train  of  evils 
which  cruelly  infest  the  public— faction,  am- 
bition, envy,  avarice,  and  that  of  the  worst 
kind,  being  much  more  hurtful  in  its  conse- 
quences, though  not  so  infamous  as  penury. 
It  was  the  great  art  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
by  encouraging  luxury  and  expense,  to  im- 
poverish the  French  nobility,  and  render  them 
altogether  dependent  on  the  crown,  which  hath 
been  since  very  successfully  effected.  These 
and  many  more  considerations  shew  the 
necessity  there  is  for  sumptuary  laws ;  nor 
can  anything  be  said  against  them  in  this 
island,  which  might  not  with  equal  force  be 
objected  in  other  countries,  which  have 
nevertheless  judged  the  public  benefit  of 
such  institutions  to  be  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  the  short  sufferings  of  a  few,  who 
subsist  by  the  luxury  of  others." 

[It  would  be  undesirable,  perhaps,  or  im- 
possible at  the  present  time,  to  enact  sump- 
tuary laws  to  limit  the  expenses  of  citizens 


in  the  matter  of  apparel  or  food  ;  but  a  time 
may  come  when  sometlung  tantauiount  to  a 
sumptuary  law  may  be  advisable.    The  great 
increase  of  population  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  the  indulgence  in  luxurious  and  indolent 
habits,  are  raising  the  cost  of  almost  every 
necessary  of  life.   A  future  famine  and  pesti- 
lence may  show  our  weakness,  and  it  may 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  means 
of  its  existence,  that  a  restriction  should  be 
put  upon  the  indulgence  of  a  great  body  of 
our  people.    Common  sense,  however,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  public;  but  then 
common  sense  is  the  very  thing  the  bulk  of 
our  people  will  not  learn  or  exercise  either  in 
behalf  of  themselves  or  their  neighbours.  "  A 
short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  is  the  motto  of 
a  great  number,  and  "  everyone  for  himself."] 
"  It  is  evident  that  old  taxes  may  be  better 
borne  as  well  as  new  ones  raised  by  sumptuary 
laws  judiciously  framed,  not  to  damage  our 
trade,  but  retrench  our  luxury.    It  is  evident 
that,  for  want  of  these,  luxury  (which,  like 
the  other  fashions,  never  faileth  to  descend) 
hath  infected  all  ranks  of  people,  and  this 
enableth  the  Dutch  and  French  to  undersell 
us,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  traffic.  We 
cannot  but  know  that,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances, it  should  be  our  care,  as  it  is  our 
interest,  to  make  poverty  tolerable  ;  in  short, 
we  have  the  experience  of  many  ages  to  con- 
vince us  that  a  corrupt  and  luxurious  people 
must  of  themselves  fall  into  slavery,  although 
no  attempt  be  made  upon  them.    These  and 
the  like  obvious  reflections  should,  one  would 
think,  have  forced  any  people  iu  their  senses 
upon  frugal  measures." 

"But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone. 
Neither  the  plain  i-easou  of  the  thing,  nor  the 
experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the  examples  we 
have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us  from 
imitating,  not  to  say  surpassing,  the  most 
corrupt  and  ruined  people  in  those  very  points 
of  luxury  that  ruined  them.  Our  gaming, 
our  operas,  our  masquerades,  are,  in  spite  of 
our  debts  and  poverty,  become  the  wonder  of 
our  neighbours.  If  there  be  any  man  so  void 
of  all  thought  and  common  sense  as  not  to 
see  where  this  must  end,  let  him  compare 
what  Venice  was  at  the  League  of  Cambray 
with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  he  will  be 
convinced,  how  truly  these  fashionable  pas- 
times are  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin  the 
nation." 

[Berkeley  proceeds  to  disclaim  against  the 
encouragement  given  in  his  time  to  masquer- 
ades, which  he  stigmatized  as  a  plague  and 
an   abomination   as   carried  on.  Neither 
Venice  nor  Paris,  he  thinks,  even  knew  such 
expensive  ruinous  folly  as  our  masquerades, 
which  he  believed  to  be  a  contagion  of  the 
worst  kind,  being  alone  sufficient  to  influence 
the  several  a^ipetites  for  gaining,  dressinc', 
intriguing,  luxurious  eating  and  drinking. 
Our  modern  dances  in  high  life  are  little 
better  at  present  than  the  old  masquerades, 
but  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  corruptions 
that  attend  them  and  follow  in  their  wake.] 
"  It  is  not  to  be  believed  what  influence 
public  diversions  have  on  the  spirit  and  man- 
ners of  a  people.    The  Greeks  wisely  saw 
this,  and  made  a  very  serious  affair  of  their 
public  sports.    For  the  same  reason,  it  will, 
perhaps,  seem  worth  the  care  of  our  legisla- 
tors to  regulate  the  public  diversions  by  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  those  which  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  as 
well  as  by  a  reformation  of  the  Drama,  which, 
when  rightly  managed,  is  such  a  noble  enter- 
tainment, and  gave  those  lessons  of  morality 
and  good  sense  to  the  Athenians  of  old  and 
to  our  British  gentry  above  a  century  ago ; 
but  for  these  last  ninety  years  hath  enter- 
tained us,  for  the   most   part,  with  such 
wretched  things  as  spoil,  instead  of  improv- 
ing, the  taste  and  manners  of  the  audience. 
Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions 
only  as  may  fill  their  pockets,  will  probably 
slight  these  things  as  trifles  below  the  care 
of  the  legislature.    But  I  am  sure  all  honest- 
thinking  men  must  lament  to  see  their 
country  run  headlong  into  all  these  luxu- 
rious follies,  which  it  is  evident  have  been 
fatal  to  other  nations,  and  will  undoubtedly 


prove  fatal  to  us  also,  if  a  timely  stop  be  not 
put  to  them." 

[The  Drama,  indeed,  when  rightly  man- 
aged, IS  capable  of  eflecting  great  good,  but, 
as  it  IS  at  present  ordered,  it  is  demoralizing 
and  mischievous  in  the  extreme.    True  pub- 
lic taste  and  public  spirit  for  the  higher 
forms  of  the  Drama,  there  is  little,  indeed. 
The  government,  to  a  small  extent,  exercises 
some  vigilance  in  the  censorship  of  plays,  but 
our  lessees  and  stage  managers  at  present  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  degrade  the  Drama,  and 
they  are  backed  by  a  vitiated  public  taste, 
which  IS  humiliating  to  witness.    Only  a  few 
days  since  in  London  an  effort  was  made  to 
introduce  on  the  stage,  in  an  English  dress, 
some  of  the  most  corrupt  works  of  French 
playwrights.    HapjHly  for  the  protection  of 
public  morality,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  infamy.    In  Dublin,  as 
well  as  London,  the  most  senseless,  trashy, 
and  outrageous  representations  on  the  stage 
take  place,  having  nothing  to  recommend 
them  except  a  little  scenic  display,  in  which 
size,  red  paint,  gold  leaf,  tinfoil,  gaslight, 
and  other  side-lights,  are  introduced.  If  one 
were  to  stand  upon  the  stage  of  these  theatres 
in  the  broad  glare  of  daylight,  he  would,  in- 
deed (if  a  lover  of  art)  have  reason  to  curse  the 
monstrous  and  brutal  daubs  nicknamed  art. 
The  delusion  and  corruption  of  the  stage  are 
supported  in  these  days  by  the  abuse  of  an- 
other power  which  scarcely  existed  in  Berke- 
ley's time.    We  have  a  Press  which  degi-ades 
its  mission  by  upholding  dramatic  imposture, 
and  by  its  endeavours  to  dictate  and  mislead 
public  opinion.    The  greater  portion  of  our 
Press  are  the  apologists  of  wretched  farra- 
goes  of  thinly-veiled  obscenity,  instead  of 
taking  up  the  lash,  and,  by  a  system  of  severe 
but  honest  criticism,  lashing  the  promoters  of 
such  theatrical  exhibitions  "  naked  through 
the  world."    Would  that  it  were  possible  to 
lash  them,  for  it  would  be  a  punishment  not 
at  all  commensurate  with  their  deserts.  Quis 
custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?    Who  shall  guard 
the  guards  themselves?    Who  shall  guide 
and  correct  the  Press  itself  ?   Let  the  honest 
members  of  the  profession  only  do  their  duty 
constantly,  and  the  Press  and  the  Drama  will 
be  reformed  together.    A  National  Theatre 
is  one  of  the  wants  of  our  time,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  one  day  spring  up,  when  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Farquhar,  Congreve, 
Sheridan,  and  Goldsmith,  will  be  put  before 
the  public,  purged  of  their  slight  imperfec- 
tions, and  ai^plauded  as  they  deserve  by  a 
truly  appreciative  public  taste.    We  are  told, 
indeed,that  the  works  of  our  great  dramatists 
"  spell  ruin  "  to  our  modern  theatrical  pro- 
prietors, but  who  may  they  thank  for  the 
national  degeneracy  ?    Who,  indeed,  but  the 
half -educated  usurpers  who  now  cater  for  the 
public  which  they  and  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors have  done  their  very  best  to  demo- 
ralize and  corrupt,  with  the  aid  of  their 
servile  and  pliant  instruments  on  the  Press.] 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BELFAST 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  this  association  was  held  at 
the  Museum,  on  Monday  evening,  16th  ult. 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Close  occupied  the  chair, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Young,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Planning  of  Ancient  Churches,"  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  ground  plans  of  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  of  the  earliest  type.  The 
lecturer  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  position  in 
which  the  Christian  Church  found  itself  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  when  for 
the  first  time  it  enjoyed  the  legal  right  of 
erectiug  places  for  its  public  worship.  The 
internal  arrangements  of  the  Roman  BasUica, 
or  Court  House,  with  its  various  adjuncts, 
were  then  described,  and  the  reasons  adduced 
why  the  early  Christians  adopted  this  model, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  for  their 
Ecclesi.TB,  or  assembly  halls.  Some  of  the 
Pagan  basilicas  afterwards  used  for  churches, 
including  those  at  Treves,  stiU  used  for  Pro- 
testant worship,  and  that  at  Perganos,  now 
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unroofed,  were  described— all  are  rectangular. 
A  typical  Christian  basilica,  containing  all 
the  parts  referred  to  in  the  old  writers,  was 
then  explained  in  all  its  details— a  diagram 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Clemente  at  Rome  being 
shown  as  the  one  now  remaining  most  nearly 
approaching  it.    But  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  structures  must  have  been  the 
great  five-aisled  Church  of  S.  Peter,  erected 
about  A.D.  330,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  of 
Nero,  where  tradition  pointed  to  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  apostle.    Although  every  vestige 
of  this  building  was  removed  to  give  place  to 
the  more  famous  modern  S.  Peter's,  fortu- 
nately drawings  were  then  carefully  made, 
which  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  this  first 
and  grandest  of  basilicas  was  in  its  pristine 
state.      The  atrium,  or  forecourt,  was  of 
enormous  size,  and  had  ui  front  of  it  two  lofty 
bell-towers;  but  these  probably  not  original. 
The  nave  of  church  was  nearly  400  ft.  long, 
and  80  ft.  wide,  and  the  extreme  width,  in- 
cluding aisles,  was  212  ft.,  so  that  the  area 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  ca- 
thedrals of  Seville  or  Milan.    The  bema,  or 
sanctuary,  had  the  singular  arrangement  of 
transepts  extending  beyond  the  outer  walls, 
one  arm  of  which  was  connected  to  a  circular 
building  of  considerable  size,  whUst  a  similar 
one  stood  a  little  way  from  it  on  same  side, 
and  both  were  placed  on  the  s/ntni  of  the 
ancient  circus.    Although  one  of  these  was 
popularly  thought  to  be  the  tomb  of  Honorius, 
and  the  other  that  of  S.  Andrew,  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  were 
erected  by  CoQstantine  to  preserve  the  re- 
mains and  honour  the  memory  of  Peter, 
apostle  and  martyr,  and  those  who  suffered 
with  him  in  the  persecution  of  Nero.    At  a 
later  period  such  tombs  became  more  inti- 
mately connected,  and  finally  were  usually 
placed  in  an  under  chapel  or  crypt  below  the 
tribune  or  apse,  of  which  a  good  example 
exists  at  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  Ravenna. 
In  addition  to  the  large  assembly  halls,  the 
early  church  required  another  class  of  build- 
ing for  the  proper  celebration  of  the  initiatory 
rite  of  baptism,  which,  for  good  reasons,  it 
was  considered  should  not  be  performed  in 
the  church  proper.     In  designing  such  a 
building  it  was  necessary  to  provide  ample 
space  for  large  numbers  of  spectators,  and  at 
the  same  time  suitable  provision  for  the 
officiating  minister  and  the  adult  applicants 
for  the  rite.    These  conditions  were  perfectly 
met  by  the  adoption  of  an  octagonal  plan. 
The  earliest  baptistery  known  to  exist  in  its 
original  form  is  that  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte, 
Eavenna,  erected  circa  400  ;  it  has  the  large 
■white  marble  cistern  or  font,  also  octangular, 
and  having  a  small  ambo  or  pulpit  for  the 
minister  on  one  side,  stiU  remaining  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  which  is  covered  with 
a  dome  beautifully  decorated  in  Mosaic,  and 
forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  buildings  in  Christendom, 
dating  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century. 
Descriptive  particulars  were  given  of  the 
plans  of  several  churches  in  which  the  circular 
or  polygonal  form  had  been  adopted,  both 
for  public  worship  and  for  ritual  and  cere- 
monial purposes  ;  of  these,  the  very  remark- 
able galleried  and  domed  Church  of  San 
Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  was  explained  in  detail. 
It  was  remarkable  as  having  so  completely 
captivated  the  fancy  of  Charlemagne  as  he 
passed  through  Ravenna  on  his  way  home 
from  being  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome,  that 
he  resolved  to  erect  a  church  of  the  same 
style  in  his  capital,  to  serve  also  as  his  own 
mausoleum.    The  result  has  been  the  Dom 
Church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  building  which, 
although  much  mutilated  by  later  additions, 
is  still  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  history 
of  art.    The  remains  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  at  Milan,  of  the  fifth  century,  were 
referred  to  as  the  earliest  example  of  a  circular 
church  enclosed  in  a  square  ground  plan, 
further  interesting   from  having  grouped 
around  it  a  baptistery  of  the  same  date  and 
several  tomb  chapels,  with  a  magnificent 
colonnade  of  antique  Roman  columns  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city, 
in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  the  entrance 
to  the  atrium.   The  last  example  described 


was  that  of  the  Church  of  S.  Michael,  near  the 
citv  of  AngonlCme,  where  a  small  specimen 
of  an  octangular  building  is  to  be  seen  con- 
structed entirely  of  stone,  both  walls  and 
roof,  admirably  adapted  for  the  re(iuirements 
of  worship,  and  exceedingly  beautiful  both 
in  its  interior  and  exterior  appearance. 


CREMATION 
AS  A  SANITARY  AGENT. 

(Continued  from  page  i7.) 

Who  can  doubt  now  that  the  question  is  one 
of  vital  economy  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ?    This  is  "still  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sentiment.    And  what  has  sentiment  to  urge 
on  behalf  of  the  present  process  ?    Let  us 
see  what  the  process  is.    So  far  as  I  dare  I 
for  could  I  paint  in  its  true  colours  the 
ghastly  picture  of  that  which  happens  to  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  dearest  we  have  lost, 
the  page  would  be  too  deeply  stained  for  pub- 
lication.   I  forbear,  therefore,  to  trace  the 
steps  of  the  process  which  begins  so  soon  and 
so  painfully  to  manifest  itself  after  that  brief- 
hour  has  passed  when  "  she  lay  beautiful  in 
death."    Such  loveliness  as  that  I  agree  it 
might  be  treason  to  destroy  could  its  exist- 
ence be  perpetuated,  and  did  not  Nature  so 
ruthlessly  and  so  rapidly  blight  her  own 
handiwork,  in  furtherance  of  her  own  grand 
purpose.    The  sentiment  of  the  survivor  on 
behalf  of  preserving  the  beauty  of  form  and 
expression,  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  would, 
I  confess,  go  far  to  neutralize  the  argument 
based  on  utility,  powerful  as  it  is.    But  a 
glimpse  of  the  reality  which  we  achieve  by 
burial  would  annihilate  in  an  instant  every 
sentiment  for  continuing  that  process.  Nay, 
more  ;  it  would  arouse  a  powerful  repugnance 
to  the  horrible  notion  that  we  too  must  one 
day  become  so  vile  and  oflensive,  and,  it  may 
be,  so  dangerous  ;  repugnance  surmountable 
only  through  the  firm  belief  that  after  death 
the  condition  of  the  body  is  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference  to  its  dead  life-tenant.  Surely, 
if  we,  the  living,  are  to  have  sentiments,  or  to 
exercise  any  choice  about  the  condition  of 
our  bodies  after  death,  those  sentiments  and 
that  choice  must  be  in  favour  of  a  physical 
condition  which  cannot  be  thought  of  either 
as  repulsive  in  itself,  or   as  injurious  to 
others. 

There  is  a  source  of  very  painful  dread, 
as  I  have  reason  to  know,  little  talked  of, 
it  is  true,  but  keenly  felt  by  many  persons  at 
some  time  or  another,  the  horror  of  which,  to 
some,  is  inexpressible.  It  is  the  dread  of 
premature  burial ;  the  fear  lest  some  deep 
trance  should  be  mistaken  for  death,  and 
that  the  awakening  should  take  place  too 
late.  Happily,  such  occurrences  must  be 
exceedingly  rare,  especially  in  this  country, 
where  the  interval  between  death  and  burial 
is  considerable,  and  the  fear  is  almost  a 
groundless  one.  Still,  the  conviction  that 
such  a  fate  is  possible,  which  cannot  be  alto- 
gether denied,  will  always  be  a  source  of 
severe  trial  to  some.  With  cremation  no  such 
catastrophe  could  ever  occur ;  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  properly  conducted  process 
would  render  death  instantaneous  and  pain- 
less if  by  any  unhappy  chance  an  individual 
so  circumstanced  were  submitted  to  it.  But 
the  guarantee  against  this  danger  would  be 
doubled,  since  inspection  of  the  entire  body 
must  of  necessity  immediately  precede  the  act 
of  cremation,  no  such  inspection  being  pos- 
sible under  the  present  system. 

In  order  to  meet  a  possible  objection 
to  the  substitution  of  cremation  for  barial, 
let  me  observe  that  the  former  is  equally 
susceptible  with  the  latter  of  association 
with  religious  funereal  rites,  if  not  more 
so.  Never  could  the  solemn  and  touch- 
ing words,  "  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust," 
be  more  appropriately  uttered  than  over 
a  body  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  fur- 
nace ;  while,  with  a  view  to  metaphor,  the 
dissipation  of  almost  the  whole  body  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  ethereal  form  of  gaseous 
matter  is  far  more  suggestive,  as  a  type  of 
another  and  a  brighter  life,  than  the  consign- 


ment of  the  body  to  the  abhorred  prison  of 
the  tomb.    I  do  not  propose  to  descrilie  here 
the  processes  which  have  been  employed,  or 
any  improved  system  which  might  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  rapid  and  perfect 
combustion  of  the  body,  although  much  might 
be  said  in  reference  to  these  matterg.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  further  experiments  and  re- 
search are  wanting  for  the  practical  improve- 
ment of  the  process,  especially  if  required  to 
be  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Something 
has  been  already  accomplished,  and  with  ex- 
cellent results.    I  refer  to  recent  examples  of 
the  process  as  practised  by  Dr.  L.  Brunetti, 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Padua.    These  were  exhibited 
at  the  Exposition  of  Vienna,  where  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  them  with  care. 
Professor  Brunetti  exposed  the  residue  from 
bodies  and  parts  of  bodies  on  which  he  had 
practised  cremation  by  different  methods,  and 
the  results  of  his  latest  experience  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  :  The  whole  process 
of  incineration  of  a  human  adult  body  occu- 
pied three  and  a-half  hours.    The  ashes  and 
bone  earth  weighed  1-70  kilo.,  about  three 
pounds  and  three-quarters  avoirdupois.  They 
were  of  a  delicate  white,  and  were  contained 
in  a  glass  box  about  twelve  inches  long  by 
eight  inches  wide  and  eight  deep.  The  quan- 
tity of  wood  used  to  effect  absolute  and  com- 
plete incineration  may  be  estimated  from  its 
weight,  about  150  pounds.    He  adds  that 
"  its  cost  was  one  florin  and  twenty  kreut- 
zers,"  about  two   shillings   and  fourpence 
English.    The  box  was  that  marked  No.  IX. 
in  the  case,  which  was  No.  4,149  in  the  cata- 
logue :  Italian.    In  an  adjacent  case  was  an 
example  of  mummification  by  the  latest  and 
most   successful  method.    By  a  series  of 
chemical  processes  it  has  been  attempted  to 
preserve  in  the  corpse  the  appearance  natural 
to  life,  as  regards  colour  and  form.  Admir- 
able as  the  result  appears  to  be  in  preserving 
anatomical  and  pathological  specimens  of  the 
body,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  far  from  suc- 
cessful when  applied  to  the  face  and  hands. 
At  best  a  condition  is  produced  which  re- 
sembles a  badly-coloured  and  not  well-formed 
waxen  image.    And  the  consciousness  that 
this  imperfect  achievement  is  the  real  person 
and  not  a  likeness,  so  far  from  being  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  its  value  to  the  survivor, 
produces  the  very  painful  impression,  as  it 
were,  of  a  debased  original;  while,  moreover, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  aware  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  such  an  image  for  the  reality 
must  in  time  replace  the  mental  picture  which 
exists  of  the  once  living  face  lighted  by 
emotion  and  intelligence,  of  which  the  pre- 
served face  is  wholly  destitute. 

To  return  to  the  process  of  cremation. 
There  are  still  numerous  considerations  in  its 
favour  which  might  be  adduced,  of  which  I 
shall  name  only  one— namely,  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offers  of  escape  from  the  ghastly 
but  costly  ceremonial  which  mostly  awaits 
our  remains  after  death.  How  often  have  the 
slender  shares  of  the  widow  and  orphan  been 
diminished  in  order  to  testify,  and  so  unne- 
cessarily, their  loving  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, by  display  of  plumes  and  silken 
scarves  about  the  unconscious  clay.  And 
again,  how  prolific  of  mischief  to  the  hving 
is°the  attendance  at  the  burial  ground,  with 
uncovered  head  and  damp-struck  feet,  in 
pitiless  weather,  at  that  chilling  rite  of  sepul- 
ture. Not  a  few  deaths  have  been  clearly 
traeeable  to  the  act  of  offering  "that  last 
tribute  of  respect."  Perhaps  no  great  change 
can  be  expected  at  present  in  the  public 
opinions  current,  or  rather  in  the  conven- 
tional views  which  obtain,  on  the  subject  of 
burial,  so  ancient  is  the  practice,  and  so 
closely  associated  is  it  with  sentiments  of 
affection  and  reverence  for  the  deceased.  To 
many  persons  any  kind  of  change  m  our 
treatment  of  the  dead  will  be  suggestive  of 
sacrilegious  interference,  however  remote, 
either  in  fact  or  by  resemblance  to  it,  such 
chau"-e  may  be.  Millions  still  cherish  deep 
emotions  connected  both  with  the  past  and 
the  future  in  relation  to  the  "  Campo  Santo 
and  the  annual  "Jour  des  Morts."  And 
many  of  these  might  be  slow  to  learn  that,  if 
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the  preservation  of  concrete  remains,  and  the 
ability  to  offer  the  tribute  of  devotion  at  a 
shrine  be  desired,  cremation  equally,  if  not 
better  than  burial,  secures  those  ends.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  how  many  there  are, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who  only 
require  the  assurance  that  cremation  is  prac- 
tically attainable  to  declare  their  strong 
preference  for  it,  and  to  substitute  it  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  present  defec- 
tive and  repulsive  procedure.  A  few  such 
might,  by  combination  for  the  purpose,  easily 
examine  the  subject  still  further  by  experi- 
ment, and  would  ultimately  secure  the  power 
if  they  desired  to  put  it  in  practice  for  them- 
selves. And  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
which  such  examples  would  afford  could  not 
fail  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  what  I  am 
fau-ly  entitled  to  call  the  natural,  in  place  of 
the  present  artificial,  treatment  of  the  body 
after  death. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  Institute  in  London,  as  well  as  our  poor 
weakly  body,  appears  to  be  not  in  a  very 
thriving  condition.    The  civil  engineers  can 
expend  thousands  yearly  on  social  re-unions 
and  gatherings  ;  but  the  architects,  for  want 
of  a  proper  esprit  de  corps,  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  preserve  their  dignity  while  dis- 
pensing theii-  awards  in  the  interests  of  the 
profession.    We  fear  the  expenditure  in  the 
London  Institute  has  latterly  been  beyond 
the  income,  or  larger  than  prudence  would 
dictate.    An  effort  is  about  being  made  to 
raise    considerably  the    entrance   fees  to 
members,  besides  raising  the  terms  of  sub- 
■cription.    We  are  nearly  certain  that  this 
IS  an  ill-advised  course,  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a  withdrawal  of  several  members, 
and,  amongst  them,  those  who  are  not  the 
least  unable  to  pay  the  advanced  subscription. 
The  time  is  not  favourable  to  such  a  course, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  financial  diffi- 
culty ought  to  be  met  in  some  other  way. 
The  flood  of  shallow  architectural  criticism 
which  has  of  late  years  so  much  inundated 
the  public  and  the  professional  journals  in 
some  _  instances,   has  worked  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  true  interests  of  architecture 
as  an  art,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  profession. 
There  are  members  in  the  Institute  who  are  not 
guiltless,  and,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  other, 
have  ridden  a  hobby  which  doubtless  they  wiU 
one  day  regret,  if  they  do  not  at  present. 
There  are  among  our  architectural  brethren 
in  London  too  many  of  the  class  of  would- 
be  leaders  and  dictators,  and  who,  in  posses- 
sing the  knack  of  writing  smart  things,  ape 
the  leadership  of  architectural  opinion.  These 
men  respect  no  person's  opinions  but  their 
own  ;  they  will  not  be  led,  though  they  en- 
deavour to  drive  others  as  they  would  drive  a 
flock  of  sheep.    Truly  these  are  ticklish  days 
for  the  architectural  profession,  and  it  be- 
hoves the  council  of  the  Institute  at  least  to 
think  long  and  seriously,  and  act  wisely,  and 
with  the  view  of  enlisting  greater  strength, 
and  making  their  body  a  really  representative 
one,  entitled  to  respect  and  support,  and  able 
to  command  it. 


they  witness  the  glaring  schemes  brought 
forward  by  members  in  the  Corporation  and 
by  outside  parties  aided  by  the  influence  of 
the  Corporation,  and  yet  they  sing  dumb,  or 
growl  behind  their  counters  or  to  their  cus- 
tomers, without  taking  public  action  in 
matters  which  are  life  or  death  to  many  of 
them. 

There  are  two  Gas  bills  now  before  parlia- 
ment, which  have  a  closer  relationship  than 
most  people  are  aware.     The  Corporation 
seek  for  powers  to  purchase  the  Gas  Com- 
pany's works,  and  to  pay  them  five  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  subscribed.    In  the  event  of 
the  shareholders  not  being  satisfied,  a  railway 
arbitrator  is  to  be  called  in,  and  his  award  is 
to  be  final.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Gas  Com- 
pany have  promoted  a  biU  to  reduce  the  illumi- 
nating power,  and  to  increase  the  price  of  gas, 
besides  increasing  the  capital  by  some  fifty 
thousand  pounds.    For  the  purpose  of  enab- 
ling certain    gentlemen  to  play  into  one 
another's  hands,  opposition  has  been  entered 
by  the  promoters  of  each  to  the  other.  Let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  ultimate  result,  a  number  of  interested 
gentlemen  and  their  friends,  both  in  the  Cor- 
poration and  in  the  Gas  Company,  will  be 
benefited  at  the  ratepayers'  expense,  by  the 
promotion  and  carrying  forward  to  a  certain 
stage  of  both  bills.    The  lawyers,  engineers, 
and  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  will  go  to 
London,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  witnesses 
who  are  always  obtainable  in  London,  and 
whose  livelihood  is  obtained  by  watching  the 
progress  of  opposed  bills.    We  have  described 
before  the  characteristics  of  these  classes  of 
London  witnesses  who  are  picked   up  in 
London,  who  will  do  their  duty  without  scruple 
on  whatever  side  they  are  enlisted,  and  are 
ever  ready 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 


'  To  swear  a  liole  througli  a  double  deal  board, 
And  die  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons." 


THE  CORPORATION  AND  THE  GAS 
QUESTION. 

The  ratepayers  of  Dublin  justly  complain 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  which  presses 
almost  to  earth  a  large  body  of  the  strugglin"- 
phopkeeping  class,  who  are  less  able  to  bear 
it.  But,  while  complaining,  why  do  they  not 
exercise  the  power  which  they  undoubtedly 
possess,  by  combined  action,  to  not  only  pre- 
vent an  increase  of  taxation,  but  lighten  the 
burden  which  they  already  bear?  We  have 
more  than  once  put  this  question  to  our 
citizens,  and  we  cannot  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizen  taxpayers  are  the  most  spiritless 
creatures  on  God's  earth.   Year  after  year 


It  is  truly  high  life  to  lawyers,  engineers, 
and  witnesses  to  go  to  London,  and  eat  fat 
dinners,  and  drink  good  wine,  and  sleep  on 
soft  feather  beds  in  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  or  other  contiguous  ones  ;  but  it  is 
something  akin  to  death  to  ratepayers  and 
perhaps  poor  shareholders. 

In  regard  to  the  Gas  Company,  we  are  not 
so  inconsiderate  as  to  think  that  gas  can  be 
supplied  continually  at  a  loss,  if  coals  con- 
tinue at  a  high  price;  but  coals  have  not 
continued  for  any  length  of  time  at  an  ab- 
normally high  standard  as  would  warrant  the 
Gas  Company  in  seeking  for  the  powers  their 
bill  indicates.    We  are  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a  corporation  of  a  town  under- 
taking the  management  and  supply  of  the  gas  ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  Dublin,  we  have  already 
stated  why  we  are  opposed  to  the  Corporation 
undertaking  a  duty  which,  under  the  present 
condition  of  corporate  legislation,  they  are 
utterly  unfit  to  undertake  or  manage  with 
credit.     With  several  urgent  wants  unat- 
tended to,  particularly  in  a  sanitary  direction, 
and  with  a  demonstrative  incapacity  evidenced 
for  years  past  in  every  department,  the^Cor- 
poration  of  Dublin  are  unfitted  to  undertake 
any  new  responsibility.     They  are  weekly 
shewing  their  incompetence  in  everything  they 
undertake  ;  and,  if  ever  a  corporation  or  a 
corporate  staff  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  its 
work,  it  is  in  the  matter  of  the  Dublin  Main 
Drainage  that  our  Corporation  ought  hence- 
forth hide  its  diminished  head.  Bungling 
has  succeeded  bungling  for  a  series  of  years 
in  the  matter  of  our  Drainage  scheme,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  have 
been  wasted,  without  any  practical  result. 

If  we  freely  spoke  our  mind  upon  the  con- 
nections and  surroundings  of  these  two  Gas 
Bills,  it  is  likely  that  the  Irish  Builder 
would  soon  figure  in  the  Queen's  Bench  in 
an  action  for  libel  against  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals who  are  pulling  the  strings  to  their 
own  liking.  From  what  we  have  written,  how- 
ever, let  those  of  our  citizens  who  are 
seriously  interested  in  the  question  take  a 
hint,  and  speak  and  act  as  becomes  honest 
and  intelligent  men.  A  united  protest  is 
needed  at  this  moment,  not  to  crush  one  job, 
but  a  series  of  jobs. 


With  the  object  of  affording  needful  infor- 
mation to  the  mass  of  the  people  regarding 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  duties 
that  their  local  rulers  are  bound  to  perform 
in  a  sanitary  direction,  we  continue  the  sub- 
ject opened  in  our  last  issue.  There  are 
many  householders  and  ratepayers  who  grie- 
vously suffer  an  injury  by  a  nuisance  or  nui- 
sances, and  who  are  in  doubt  how  to  move  to 
eflect  a  remedy.  Even  the  officers  of  the 
sanitary  authority  will  shirk  from  affording 
him  information,  for  fear  it  might  clash  with 
their  own  interests  or  place  them  in  a  di- 
lemma. 

The  10th  section  of  the  Nuisances  Re- 
moval Act,  1855,  provides  for  persons  who 
desire  to  give  notice  of  a  nuisance,  if  they 
feel  aggrieved.  This  notice  may  be  given  by 
the  sanitary  inspector,  or  any  paid  officer  of 
the  sanitary  authority,  or  any  two  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  or  district  to  which  the 
nuisance  relates,  or  the  relieving  officers  of 
the  union  or  parish,  or  any  constable  or 
officer  of  the  constabulary  or  police  force  of 
the  district  or  place ;  if  the  premises  be  a 
common  lodging-house,  any  person  appointed 
for  the  inspection  of  the  same. 

In  regard  to  overcrowding — a  very  com- 
mon  occurrence   in  the  common  lodging- 
houses  in  many  of  our  back  streets  and  lanes 
—the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  includes  a  most 
important  extension  of  the  former  Act.  No 
action  can  be  taken  unless  the  overcrowding 
takes  place  from  more  than  one  family  being 
occupants.    There  is  a  defect  here,  for  it  is 
even  possible  for  one  family  to  overcrowd 
their  place  of  living,  which  is  often  confined 
to  a  single  room.    The  29th  section  of  the 
Nuisances  Removal  Act  provides  that  when- 
ever the  medical  officer  of  the  district,  if 
there  be  one,  if  not,  whenever  two  qualified 
medical  practitioners  certify  to  the  local 
authorities  that  any  dwelling  is  so  over- 
crowded as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants shall  consist  of  more  than  one  family, 
the  local  authority  shall  cause  such  proceed- 
ings to  be  taken  before  the  justices  to  abate 
such  overcrowding,  and  the  justices  shall 
thereupon  make  such  order  as  they  think  fit, 
and  the  person  permitting  such  overcrowding 
shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  shil- 
lings.   If  notice  has  been  received  by  the 
sanitary  authority  of  the  existence  of  a  nui- 
sance on  any  premises,  an  order  for  entry  to 
examine  said  premises  may  be  issued,  and  if 
entry  be  refused,  proceedings  can  be  taken  in 
virtue  of  the  Act  to  compel  the  owner  to 
allow  the  examination  to  take  place.    If  the 
nuisances  complained  of  are  proved,  an  order 
to  abate  the  nuisances  within  a  certain  time 
can  be  issued  by  the  justices  or  magisti-ates. 
Should  the  time  expu-e  and  the  nuisance 
continue,  another  notice  can  be  served  on  the 
defaulting  party,  informing  him  that  com- 
pulsory proceedings  wiU  be  taken ;  and  a 
summons  should  then  be  obtained  from  a 
justice  by  the  inspector  of  nuisances,  requir- 
ing the  person  by  whose  act,  default,  per- 
mission, or  sufferance  the  nuisance  arises,  to 
appear  before  two  justices  in  petty  sessions 
in  order  that  the  complaint  may  be  heard 
and  adjudicated  upon.    It  wOl  then  be  the 
duty  of  the  justices,  if  the  case  be  proven,  to 
make  an  order  in  writing  requirtug  the  re- 
moval of  the  nuisance,  with  all  costs  of 
proceedings  up  to  that  time.    Such  orders 
may  require  the  providing  of  sufficient  privy 
accommodation,  proper  drainage  and  venti- 
lation, and  such  cleansing,  disinfection,  or 
purification  of  the  premises  as  is  needed  to 
make  the  place  habitable.    Cognizance  in  such 
orders  may  be  taken  of  injurious  pools, ditches, 
gutters,  water-courses,  privies,  urinals,  cess- 
pools, drains,  ashpits,  or  other  receptacles, 
that  are  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
health  from  their  situation  or  condition.  In 
the  case  of  animals,  whose  keep  may  create 
the  nuisance,  an  order  may  also  be  procured 
to  remedy  or  remove  the  evU.    The  sanitary 
authority  itself  may  abate  and  remove  a  nui- 
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eance,  and  recover  costs  not  exceedinpr  ono 
year's  rack-rent  of  the  premises,  either  by  an 
action  in  a  court  of  law  or  in  a  county  court, 
or  summarily  before  the  magistrates  upon  a 
summons. 

If  any  structural  works  are  required  to 
abate  a  nuisance,  the  justices  or  magistrates 
may  order  such  works  to  be  executed  under 
the  direction  of  the  sanitary  authority ;  but 
it  must  be  observed  there  is  a  power  of  appeal 
to  the  quarter  sessions  against  such  order, 
and,  in  fact,  against  any  order  under  the 
above  acts  ;  and  the  order  will  stand  over  if 
the  person  against  whom  the  order  has  been 
made  within  seven  days  takes  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  the  appeal  heard  and  deter- 
mined. If  the  person  through  whose  act  or 
default  the  nuisance  has  arisen  cannot  be 
found,  or  if  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
house  or  premises  cannot  be  found,  the  costs 
of  the  work  executed  in  the  abatement  of  the 
nuisances  or  of  its  future  prevention  will  have 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  sanitary  rates. 

With  all  these  matters  and  proceedings 
the  ratepayers  and  intelligent  householders 
at  large  ought  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted. The  knowledge  will  save  them 
much  trouble,  annoyance,  and  expense,  and 
ruinous  litigation  may,  in  consequence,  be 
often  avoided.  The  law  is  a  profession,  and 
lawyers  are  not  to  be  always  blamed  for  taking 
up  a  case,  even  where  there  is  little  chance 
of  success.  Disappointed  or  quarrelsome 
persons  will  ever  exist,  who  will  go  to  law 
guided  more  by  their  passion  than  their 
reason,  and  will  not  see  their  folly  until  they 
feel  its  effects  in  an  empty  purse  or  broken- 
down  health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  appeal  to  the  law  in 
the  protection  of  his  rights,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  his  neighbour  to  assist  him,  for  the  griev- 
ance that  affects  one  may  soon  affect  the  other, 
and  mutual  support  and  sympathy  is 
desirable. 

The  power  of  appeal  afforded  by  the  law 
to  all  citizens  against  any  order  made  by  the, 
magistrates  or  sanitary  authorities,  is  a  right 
which  should  be  exercised  if  any  act  of  in- 
justice be  attempted  by  the  local  powers 
through  the  unwarranted  repreaentations  of 
any  of  their  officers  who  may  be  led  to  make 
a  false  or  colourable  report  from  vindictive- 
ness  or  other  causes.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  magistrates  make  orders  for  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances,  the  removal  or  remedy  of 
which  should  be  the  work  of  the  sanitary 
authority.  The  Acts  are  not  raroly  inter- 
preted wrongly,  and  the  onus'  thrown  upon 
the  shoulders  of  persons  who  have  no  right 
to  be  subjected  to  perform  work  that  devolves 
upon  the  sanitary  or  local  authorities.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter. 


THE  RENOVATED  MAIN  DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 

The  present  issue  of  our  journal  may  pro- 
bably be  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  before 
we  hear  the  result  of  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Bazalgette  and  Neville  on  the  tenders  sent 
in  for  the  amended  drainage  scheme.  This 
bungled  scheme  has  been  several  times  re- 
ported upon  by  its  joint  engineers.  The  first 
tenders  on  the  original  scheme  startled  both 
the  committee  and  the  council,  who  never 
dreamt  that  the  estimates  would  have  been 
so  large.  The  question,  after  undergoing  an 
edifying  discussion,  was  referred  back  to  the 
committee,  and  from  the  committee  to  the 
engineers,  and  these  latter  gentlemen  ex- 
plained the  reasons  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing  in  connection.  Tenders  were 
recently  advertised  for,  again  for  the  modified 
work,  and  the  lowest  tender  appears  to  be  no 
less  a  sum  than  ^428,000,  while  the  highest 
reaches  ^526,000 — a  good  bit  over  half  a 
million.  Seven  contractors,  we  are  told, 
tendered  for  the  whole  works,  and  one  for 
Nos.  2  and  3  contracts  only.  The  committee 
were  again  thunderstruck,  and  postponed 
their  acceptance,  pending  the  report  of  the 
two  engineers.  It  is  probable  we  have  not 
seen  the  last  of  these  reports  yet,  for  no 
doubt  these  continuous  reports  are  lucrative 


jobs  to  the  engineers  and  others,  though  they 
arc  the  very  reverse  to  the  ratepayers. 

We  scarcely  know  at  this  moment  how 
many  years  this  Main  Drainage  scheme  has 
been  before  the  public,  dragging  its  slow 
length  along,  and  acting  like  a  cancer  by  its 
expense  year  by  year,  eating  up  thousands  of 
pounds  by  a  variety  of  proceedings  in  con- 
nection. Its  completion  will,  we  fear,  be  in 
part  a  twentieth-century  job  as  well  as  a 
nineteenth-century  one.  A  staS"  of  officials, 
assistant  engineers,  and  foremen  was  ap- 
pointed several  months  since,  in  anticipation 
of  the  important  work  that  devolved  upon 
their  shoulders.  What  are  all  these  assis- 
tants, deputy,  and  deputy  sub-assistants 
doing  now  ?  Are  they  receiving  salaries  for 
doing  outside  work,  or  are  they  kept  on  like 
a  stock  company,  in  expectation  that  their 
services  will  be  wanted  immediately  ?  Truly 
this  Main  Drainage  scheme  has  been  a  veri- 
table drainage  scheme  to  this  unfortunate 
city. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LVIII. 

SLEEPING  TOM. 

An  Old  Tom  slept 
While  the  mice  had  crept 
Where  the  crumbs  were  kept 

In  the  Servants'  Hall. 
Some  sat  on  the  mat, 
And  watched  the  Tom  cat, 
While  the  rest  waxed  fat 

On  each  sweet  windfall. 

Still  the  Old  Tom  snored, 
And  uttered  no  word, 
For  it  never  occurred  ' 

To  him  at  all 
That  the  mice  made  nests 
In  the  Civic  chests, 
And  held  inquests 

In  the  Servants'  Hall. 

But  "  murder  will  out," 
Though  the  mice  may  shout, 
For  the  Old  Tom's  mouth 

Is  open  to  bawl. 
Though  his  neck  is  bell'd, 
His  nose  is  not  held. 
And  there's  rats  now  smell'd 

In  the  Servants'  Hall. 

Haste,  rat-catchers,  haste, 
With  your  drugs  and  paste, 
Ere  the  wilful  waste 

Brings  the  woeful  fall  1 
Oil  the  Sword  and  Mace 
In  this  year  of  grace, 
And  the  rats  give  chase 

From  the  Servants'  Hall  ! 

Civis. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 
(ENGLAND). 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  which  was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
London,  on  the  21st  ult.,  was  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  speeches  delivered  partook,  how- 
ever, more  of  the  after-dinner  order  of  con- 
gratulation than  of  any  marked  display  of  a 
practical  nature.  Covers  were  laid  for  250, 
the  dinner  was  reehercM,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Harrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  institution.  The  guests  included 
most  of  the  more  eminent  civil  engineers  and 
scientific  men  of  the  day.  Addresses  were 
delivered  and  toasts  responded  to  by  Prince 
Christian,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Earl  Gran- 
ville, Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  Mr.  Cross,  Home 
Secretary ;  and  General  Sir  Fred.  Chapman, 
Inspector- General  of  Fortifications. 

In  responding  to  the  toast,  "  The  Pros- 
perity of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers," 
Earl  Granville  observed,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks :  "  I  have  been  struck  by  an  anec- 
dote told  by  your  excellent  president,  who 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  went  to  no 
less  a  person  than  Mr.  Telford,  and  Mr.  Tel- 
ford discouraged  him  by  saying  he  was  wrong 
to  enter  that  profession,  as  it  had  done  all 
the  great  things  which  were  to  be  done,  and 
what  little  remained  would  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  very  few  persons  who  were 


still  in  the  profession.    I  think  my  excellent 
friend,  Mr.  Harrison,  was  right  in  not  having 
been  discouraged  by  that  eminent  person,  for 
it  is  clear  that  the  world  goes  on  increasing, 
and  that  your  conquests  over  things  mate- 
rially for  the  advantage  of  mankind  will,  like 
other  great  conquerors,  only  make  you  more 
insatiable  as  to  the  future.    There  is  one 
epithet  which  I  think  may  be  applied  with 
justice  to  this  body,  particularly  this  evening. 
I  think,  in  one  sense  you  are  the  most  hospi- 
table body  I  know.    I  say  this,  not  because 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  invite  me  to 
this  intellectual  feast  to-night,  but  in  a  very 
much  larger  sense.  I  believe  that  no  class  of 
men,  since  the  world  began,  have  done_  so 
much,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  to  bring 
men  together,  both  in  mind  and  body ;  for 
by  your  science  you  have  shortened  the  dis- 
tance for  those  who  travel  over  land  or  water, 
and  have  enabled  thought  to  speed  as  rapidly 
as  it  does  now.    I  believe  that  in  that  way 
you  have  exercised  one  of  the  most  civilizing 
influences,  not  only  by  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  world  in  an  incredible  degree,  but  also 
by  the  exercise  of  a  great  and  humanising 
element.    I  pray  that  you  may  go  on  in  your 
glorious  and  great  work,  that  you  may  meet 
with  prosperity  for  yourselves,  and  be  enabled 
to  afford  it  indirectly  to  others.    In  propos- 
ing the  toast  I  ask  you  to  couple  with  it  the 
health  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  fills  the  proud 
position  of  president  of  this  institution  this 
year.    It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  talk  to  you 
of  a  man  whom  you  know  better  than  I  do, 
and  I  can  only  say  I  have  known  him  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  happening  once 
to  speak  of  him  to  one  of  the  most  cautious 
of  your  body  (Sir  W.  Cubitt),  I  said,  '  Am  I 
right  in  having  consulted  Mr.  Harrison  ?' 
Sir  William  replied,  '  All  I  can  say  is  that 
Tom  Harrison  is  one  of  the  soundest  and 
most  honest  men  I  ever  knew.' "' 


THE  CORPORA.TION  AND  THE  GAS 
BILLS. 

Mr.  John  M'Evoy,  late  chairman  of  the 
Kingstown  Commissioners,  has  published  a 
statement  v.'hich,  we  think,  deserves  extended 
publicity.  We  have  more  than  once  com- 
mented on  the  Corporation  Gas  scheme,  and 
we  will,  probably,  soon  again  let  a  little  more 
light  on  Corporate  practices  anent  the  first 
as  well  as  the  repatched  bills.  For  the  pre- 
sent, we  will  allow  Mr.  M'Evoy  to  speak : — 

Concerning  these  bills,  it  may  be  well  to  point 
out  their  inconsistency  with  the  case  presented  on 
hehiilt  of  tlie  Corporation  Gas  bill  of  last  session — 
the  promoters  of  last  year  and  of  this  being  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

The  case  for  the  bill  of  last  session  was,  that  after 
the  payment  by  the  Corporation  of  six  per  cent,  to 
the  shareholders  in  the  Gas  Company,  and  £2,300 
on  lifeannuities  to  the  retiring  directors  and  officers, a 
surplus  profit  over  and  above  all  expenses  would  re- 
main and  be  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  city 
taxation,  amounting  to— according  to  Mr.  Cotton, 
£23,715  ;  Mr.  Church,  £20,472  ;  Mr.  Cleminshaw, 
£36,554;  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  £42,300— the  sole 
conditions  for  achieving  this  result  being  a  chanire 
from  inferior  to  superior  management,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  £13,000  on  improvements  in  the 
carl)onizing  aTid  other  departments,  the  price  of  gas 
and  illuminating  power  being  unaltered. 

The  iuigested  reform  in  the  management  has 
since  taken  place,  Mr.  Cotton  himself  becoming  the 
manager,  fully  empowered  to  avoid  the  errors  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  improvements  his  prede- 
cessors had  overlooked  ;  and  yet  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  this  reformed  management  is  to  promote  a 
bill  to  decrease  the  illuminating  power  in  one  dis- 
trict and  to  increase  ihe  price  in  another,  and 
thus  add  to  in  both  Is.  per  1,000  feet,  or  20  per 
cent,  to  charges,  sworn  to  as  already  sufficiently 
remunerative  and  productive  of  large  surplus  over 
the  fair  dividend  of  six  per  cent. 

And  thus,  in  the  face — not  of  an  increase,  but  of 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal— side 
by  side  with  this  bill  of  the  reformed  Gas  Company, 
is  that  of  the  reformed  Corporation  of  Dublin. 
When  the  latter  reformed  body  lost  their  bill  of 
last  session,  they  could,  had  they  believed  in  their 
own  case,  have  proceeded  as  the  corporations  of 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  other  places  have  proceeded 
when  they  sought  the  acquisition  of  gas  works — 
that  is,  by  putting  forward  a  claim  to  set  up  new 
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and  competinji  works.  Instead,  an  illusory,  if  not 
dangerous,  scheme  of  purchase,  under  the  Rail- 
ways Act  of  1869,  is  eml)odied  in  a  hill,  to  he  pro- 
moted at  the  expense  of  tlie  ratepayers  of  Duhlhi. 
Having  had  searches  made,  I  am  al)le  to  state  that 
no  corporation  has  had  gas  works  transferred  to  it 
under  this  Railway  Act.  Anyone  who  will  read 
the  Act  will  see  the  ahsurdity  of  the  Corporation 
scheme,  and  the  danger  to  tiie  ratepayers  if  Parlia- 
ment sanctioned  the  application  to  the  Dublin  Gas 
Works  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  compul- 
sory purchase  of  private  property  by  Railway  Com- 
panies. 

I  would  suggest  that  copies  of  those  hills  should 
be  laid  on  the  table  at  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce 
and  other  public  places,  for  the  inspection  of  those 
interested,  before  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  their  pro- 
tisions. 

We  will  just  add  one  word  more  at  j^resent. 
If  the  citizens  and  ratepayers  allow  them- 
selves to  be  again  hoodwinked  in  the  above 
matter,  they  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  as  the 
most  sinritless  and  soulless  people  in  the 
British  Islands. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy,  held 
since  our  last  issue,  there  was,  we  are  glad  to 
note,  a  large  attendance.  The  Rev.  J.  F. 
JeUett,  S.F.T.C.D.,  President,  occupied  the 
chair-  for  the  last  time,  the  term  of  his  presi- 
dency of  five  years  having  expired. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton  proposed  that  Dr. 
William  Stokes  be  elected  president.  He  had  been 
Dr.  Stokes's  pupil  in  medicine,  and  whatever  he 
knew  of  scientific  medicine  he  had  acquired  under 
his  teaching,  so  that  he  spoke  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  Dr.  Stokes's  peculiar  qualifications  to  fill 
the  chair  which  Professor  Jellett,  to  the  regret  of 
the  Academy,  was  about  to  vacate.  Formerly  it 
was  considered  necessary  that  the  president  should 
be  an  astronomer  and  a  mathematician  ;  but  now, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Stokes  and  others  like 
him,  medicine  had  attained  sucli  a  position  in  the 
estimation  of  men  of  literature  and  science,  that 
they  that  evening  eagerly  sought  to  have  in  the  pre- 
sidential chair  a  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.  (Vice-Pres.),  in  second- 
ing the  motion,  said  he  did  so  with  much  pleasure, 
not  because  Dr.  Stokes  occupied  the  front  rank  in 
the  medical  profession,  and  was  the  author  of  works 
that  would  livelong  after  all  present  had  passed 
away,  hut  because  he  possessed  one  quality  which 
conferred  great  benefits  upon  any  pul)lic  body  with 
Which  it  was  brought  into  contact— namely,  that 
power  of  imparting  his  own  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  those  with  whom  he  held 
intercourse.  With  him  the  love  of  truth  came  first, 
and  this,  his  native  land,  and  its  honour,  next 
before  every  other  consideration.  He  knew  as  well 
how  to  repress  as  how  to  excite,  and  under  his 
presidency  nothing  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Academy  would  flourish,  and  they  might  fear 
nothing  for  I  he  perfect  independence  of  the  institution. 

The  Academy  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  president, 
honorary  members,  &c.,  which  resulted  as  follows:—' 

President— Dr.  Stokes,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Honorarxi  il/em6er,s— Department  of  Science— 
Marcellin  Berthelo',  Paris  ;  Johan  Von  Lamont, 
Municli  ;  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  London. 

Committee  of  Science— W .  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.-D., 
Sec.  of  the  Academy;  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton' 
M.D.,K.R.S.(Vice-Presi(lent);  Robert  MacDonnell' 
M.D.,  F.R.S.;  E.  Perceval  Wri-ht,  M.D  ,  F.L.S  • 
Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  David  Moore' 
Ph.-D.,  F.L.S.  ;  John  Casey,  LL.D.;  Thomas 
Hayden,  F.H.C.S.I.  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Jellett,  BD 
S.F.T.C.D.  ;  Alex.  MacAlister,  L.R.C.S.I.:  and 
John  Purser,  M.A. 

Committee  of  Polite  Literatnre  and  Antiquities 
—John  T.  Gilbert,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  ;  John  Kells 
Ingram,  LL.D.,  Sec.  of  Council  ;  Samuel  Ferguson 
LL.D.  (Vice-President)  ;  William  J.  O'Donnavan,' 
LL.D.  ;  Alexander  G.  Richey,  LL.D.;  John  R. 
Garstin,  LL  B.,  F.S. A.,  (Treasurer) ;  Rev.  William 
Reeves,  D.D.  ;  Lord  Talbot  de  Mnlahide,  F.R.S. 
(Vice-President) ;  Rev.  Thaddeui  C'.dahony,  D  D 
and  D.  F.  MacCarthy,  Esq. 

Dr.  Ingram,  Secretary  of  Council,  read  the  report 
for  past  year,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  addi- 
tional grants  were  sanctioned. 

The  President  said  he  resigned  with  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  confidence— pleasure,  because  he  re- 
signed the  office  to  an  illustrious  Irishman,  whom 
he  was  proud  to  call  a  personal  friend  ;  and  confi- 
dence, because  he  felt,  as  every  Irishman  must,  that 
there  was  no  man  fitter  to  occupy  the  position  than 
the  man  they  had  chosen  that  night. 

Dr.  Stokes  then  ascended  the  president's  chair, 
Tacated  by  the  Rev,  Professor  Jellett,  and  was  re- 


ceived with  loud  applause.  He  said  he  had  to  thank 
the  Academy  most  sincerely,  and  particularly  the 
ex-president  for  all  he  had  done  for  the  Academy 
generally,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  proposed  him. 
It  was  true  he  had  long  worked  for  icience,  and  he 
had  worked  without  looking  for  reward  — he  had 
worked  for  love,  and  he  believed  that  was  the  best 
way  to  work  at  science;  but  when  reward  came  it 
was  gilded  with  the  approbation  of  their  fellow 
men,  and  it  was  then  doubly  precious.  He  was 
not  a  young  man,  but  if  God  spared  his  life  it  would 
he  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Academy,  and  he 
trusted  under  his  hands  it  would  not  decline  from 
the  position  it  had  attained  under  the  presidency  of 
the  excellent  and  illustrious  men  who  had  been  his 
predecessors. 

The  ballot  for  the  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  following,  viz.  :— Treasurer — 
John  R.  Garstin,  LL.B.,  F.S  A.  Secretary  to  the 
Academy  — Percival  E.  Wright,  M.D.  Secretary 
to  the  Council— John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Correspondence— Robert  M'Donnell, 
M.D.  Lil)rarian— John  T.  Gilbert,  F.S. A.  Clerk 
of  the  Academy — Edward  Clibborn. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salmon,  seconded 
by  Colonel  Jleadows  Taylor,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  ex-president. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Stokes  to  the  presi- 
dential chair  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  will 
be  received  everywhere  with  the  one  feeling. 
If  he  is  honoured  by  electing  him  to  the 
chair,  we  are  certain  he  wiU  repay  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  reflecting  honour 
upon  it.  We  are  also  glad  to  note  that  the 
council  have  acquired,  during  the  past  year, 
several  objects  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. The  Committee  of  Science,  and 
those  of  Polite  Literature  and  Antiquities, 
are  fairly  filled  with  members  of  undoubted 
abilities,  and  we  trust,  in  future,  that  the 
majority  of  them  will  exercise  their  talents  in 
the  interests  of  their  native  land  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  academy. 


PROPOSED  "  SKETCH  BOOK." 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  young 
association  propose  starting  a  "  Sketch 
Book  "  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  has 
proved  so  successful  a  feature  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  London  association.  With  this 
view,  as  we  learn  from  a  circular  before  us, 
I'  members  having  sketches  of  ancient  build- 
ings in  Ireland,  England,  or  on  the  Conti- 
nent, or  of  ancient  furniture  and  jewellery, 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  are  requested  to  com- 
mimicate  with  the  hon.  sees.,  and  to  state 
number  of  their  sketches,  as  the  committee, 
before  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter,  wish 
to  ascertain  whether  the  project  would  be 
likely  to  receive  sufficient  support.  The 
drawings  will  be  photo-lithographed,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  publish  one  volume  each  session. 
Any  member  contributing  three  sketches  will 
be  entitled  to  one  copy,  and  six  to  two  copies 
of  the  volume  in  which  they  appear."  We  trust 
that  the  proposal  wiU  be  largely  responded  to. 


THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
On  the  5th  of  last  month  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Barry,  Professor  of  Architecture,  commenced 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  his  first 
official  lecture  on  ai-chitecture.  After  paying 
just  tribute  to  the  abilities  of  his  immediate 
predecessor.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Smirke,  who  proceeded  the  latter,  Mr. 
Barry  continued  his  most  excellent  and  in- 
structive lecture,  which,  together  with  his 
subsequent  one,  can  be  commended  not  only 
to  the  carefal  study  of  the  younger  members 
of  tlie  profession,  but  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  architecture  : — 

From  this  brief  reference  to  our  two  livinir  profes- 
sors, and  also  my  recollections  of  their  predecessor, 
the  late  Professor  Cockerell,  you  may  well  imagine 
the  feelings  which  pre.-s  upon  me  this  evening,  and 
which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  overcome. 
I  have  to  take  up  the  thread  of  their  discourse  to 
speak  to  you  of  the  noble  art  of  architecture,  to 
consider  its  qualities,  to  trace  its  history,  and  to 
contribute,  at  far  as  may  be,  to  its  glory.  Well 
might  anyone,  even  under  less  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, shrink  from  so  heavy  a  responsibility, 
and  fear  to  twine  his  inferior  threads  with  the  golden 


strands  left  to  him  from  the  past.  Deeply  conscious 
of  my  own  deficiencies,  I  must,  I  am  aware,  but  too 
often  need  forbearance  and  indulgence  in  attempting 
to  fulfil  the  task  which  lies  before  me.  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  are  many  who  are  far  more  com- 
petent to  assume  the  position  of  an  architectural 
teacher,  and  that  the  engrossing  occupations  of 
active  professional  life  from  early  years  are  not  the 
best  preparation  for  a  work,  needing  the  learning 
and  studious  research  which  are  best  acquired  in 
the  quiet  meditation  of  the  closet. 

Nothing,  therefore,  would  have  led  me  to  ad- 
dress you  from  this  place  but  a  sense  of  the  daty 
and  obedience  which  each  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  is  bound  to  manifest  when  he  is  called  on 
by  the  authorities  to  place  his  services  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  furtherance  of  art. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  ad- 
dress you,  and  Iknow  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain  for  your 
co-operation  and  attention.  There  may  be  present 
those  who  have  the  right  to  teach  me  rather  than 
to  learn  from  my  teaching.  To  them  I  must  appeal 
for  their  forbearance,  and  must  ask  them  to  con- 
sider that  these  lectures  are  mainly  addressed  to 
students,  not  of  architecture  only,  and  that  it  may 
therefore  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  aspects  or 
details  of  art,  which  to  the  more  experienced  are  but 
the  repetitions  of  a  twice-told  tale.  It  is  not  the 
first  object  of  a  professor  in  this  place  to  impart  I  be 
technical  knowledge  which  can  be  best  learned 
elsewhere;  and  I  shall  rejoice  if,  in  dwelling  on 
general  principles,  I  am  able  in  any  way  to  excite 
an  interest  in  architecture  among  the  students  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  so  aid  in  paving  the  way 
for  that  union  of  the  arts,  the  absence  of  which,  in 
these  days,  we  so  often  have  occasion  to  deplore. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  thought  that  words  uttered 
here  may,  perchance,  fire  the  imagination  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  inspire  them  witli  the  reso- 
lution to  emulate  the  deeds  of  the  architectural 
U'iarits  of  our  glorious  artistic  history,  I  should  feel 
no  justification  in  occupying  this  chair,  and  to  stu- 
dents alone  do  I  presume  to  offer  counsel  and  advice. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  deeply  imbued  with  a  feeling 
of  devotion  to  his  art,  and  who  has  had  to  carry  out 
his  views,  as  best  he  could,  in  the  rough  friction  of 
every-day  life,  with  its  njany  hindrances  and  dis- 
couragements, will  undervalue  the  difficulties  which 
beset  those  who  would  speak  authoritatively  about 
architecture. 

An  artist  in  such  a  ease  would  know  hut  too  well 
how  far  his  own  works  have  fallen  short  of  his 
cherished  ideal  to  be  inclined  to  adopt  that  spirit 
of  fierce  denunciation  which  so  often  passes  now-a- 
days  for  a  knowledge  of  art.  He  would  naturally 
be  the  severest  critic  of  his  own  achievements,  and 
would  know  that  to  his  criticisms  a  tu  quoque 
retort  miaht  often  be  expected.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  the  lec- 
turer must  remember  that  in  art,  as  in  religion,  the 
message  is  everything,  the  messenger  nothing  ;  and 
that  in  matters  appertaining  to  architecture  more 
especially  difficulties  only  exist  in  order  to  be  con- 
quered. 

I  can  never  forget  my  first  experience  of  the 
Ro\al  Academy  lectures  on  architecture  by  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell.  With  him  devotion  to  his  art  was 
a  passion  chastened  and  regulated  by  the  refine- 
ment of  a  scholar,  and  the  thoroughness  of  a  most 
conscientious  artist.  Urging,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  the  importance  and  exquisite  beauty  of 
Greek  architecture,  he  was  ever  ready  to  hold  out 
a  helping  hand  to  the  wayfarer  in  other  paths  of  art, 
for  to  him  every  artist  was  a  brother. 

Since  those  bygone  days  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  public  taste  and  practice;  and  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  recall  to  memory  a  time  when  much 
was  enforced  which  is  now  neglected,  and  to  caution 
the  art  student,  as  Professor  Cockerell  was  fond  of 
doing,  against  mere  "  fashion  "  in  architecture. 

It  might  be  instructive,  and  certainly  would  be 
interesting,  to  inquire  into  the  various  "  fashions  " 
which  have  prevailed  since  the  days  when  this 
warning  was  first  addressed  by  the  Professor  to  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Trafalgar-square. 
Greek  art  and  traditions  were  then  more  fully  re- 
cognized by  architects,  in  practice,  than  is  now  the 
case,  and  the  Gothie  revival  was  in  its  infancy. 
Professor  Cockerell  was  led  by  his  natural  taste, 
and  also  by  circumstances,  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  architects  of  ancient  Greece,  with  all  the  de- 
votion of  an  enthusiastic  nature,  much  as  was  the 
case  with  our  late  distinguished  member,  Mr. 
Gibson,  with  regard  to  sculpture. 

The  latter,  as  we  have  lately  been  reminded  by 
Mr.  Atkinson,  would  never  tire  of  maintaining  that 
the  Greeks  were  always  right;  and  his  first  ob- 
ject, when  engaged  in  composition,  was  to  discover 
how  the  Greeks  would  have  dealt  with  a  similar 
problem. 

His  architect  brother-artist  bad  arrived  by  study 
and  research  at  a  very  similar  conclusion.  Although 
not  slavishly  adhering  to  precedents,  bis  works  are 
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80  pervaded  with  tlie  delicacy  and  finish  of  Grecian 
influences,  that  we  can  (aiicy  liim  ever  referring  to 
tliese  classic  principles  as  the  main  test  of  excel- 
lence, ai  id  repeating,  with  Gibson,  "  The  Greeks 
were  always  rifilit." 

He  neglected  no  opportnnity  of  urging,  by  pre- 
cept and'  example,  tlic  study  of  Greek  art;  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  such  advice,  although  it 
may  not  for  the  moment  be  fasliionable,  was  never 
more  needed  tlian  at  the  present  time. 

Professor  Cockerell  had,  moreover,  an  especial 
claim  to  attention,  as  having  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  his  favourite 
arcliitecture  before  bis  profession  and  the  public. 
By  his  discoveries  at  ^gina  and  Bassie,  he  added 
fresh  materials  for  that  appreciation  of  Grecian  art 
which  led  thoughtful  artists  to  consider  what  must 
have  been  the  exquisite  keenness  of  perception, 
mingled  with  a  wondrous  refinement  in  regard  to 
the  subtler  effects  of  beauty,  which  animated  those 
architects  of  old,  who  had  so  perfectly  learned  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  sculptor,  each  being 
necessary  to  the  other,  and  each  contributing,  to  an 
extent  never  yet  surpassed,  to  the  perfection  of  the 
work  before  them.     The  entliusiasm  which  the 
Elgin  and  other  marbles  excited  amongst  lovers  of 
art,  led  naturally  to  a  strong  admiration  of  every- 
thing which  belonged  to  Greek  architecture,  and  to 
a  general  attempt  to  introduce  its  forms  and  deco- 
rations into  the  buildings  of  the  day.    In  this  work 
Professor  Cockerell  had  no  small  share  ;  and  though 
some  of  his  teaching  may  seem  to  have  been  since 
eiigulphed  in  those  whirlpools  of  fashion  which  he 
deplored,  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  our  art  has 
passed  Into  a  more  healthy  condition  by  the  adop- 
tion of  different  principles,  or  by  the  imitation  of 
different    models.     I    must,    therefore,  impress 
upon  architectural  students  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing, with  more  care  than  is  now  too  often  given  to 
them,  the  principles  of  Grecian  architecture.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  very  different  thing  from  advising  a 
pedantic  reproduction  of  forms,  or  an  actual  copy- 
ing of  examples,  which  no  one  woald  deprecate 
more  strongly  than  myself    Too  much  of  this  has 
been  done  already,  and  no  one  can  desire  the  repe- 
tition of  a  movement  which  encuraliered  our  liouses 
and  public  buildings  with  useless  features,  incon- 
sistent with  the' wants  of  the  ninetei'iith  century 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  English  climate.  But, 
while  avoiding  this  snare,  can  it  be  useless  to  draw 
attention  to  the  refinements  which  were  habitual 
with  the  Greeks,  although  they  can  scarcely  be  ilis- 
covered  by  our  apparently  rougher  perceptions, 
without  previous  study  and  the  practice  of  critical 
observation  ? 

The  entasis  of  columns  may  be  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  illustrations  of  my  meaning. 
No  one  would  now  dream  of  designing  a  classical 
colunm  without  entasis,  but  this  was  not  always  tlie 
case;  many  modern  columns  have  been  made  with 
straight  sides,  and  the  discovery  of  the  refinement 
of  the  entasis  was  only  made  by  careful  study  of  the 
best  examples. 

Mr.  Penrose  has  shown  us  how  many  similar 
delicacies  of  proportion  exist  in  Grecian  work  to  re- 
ward the  student  wlio  has  eyes  to  see  and  taste  to 
appreciate  the  hidden  beauties  which  lie  beneath 
the  surface. 

Surely  there  are  lessons  here  for  the  art-student 
of  all  times  ;  and  who  can  say  that  in  these  pusli- 
ing,  eager,  restless  days  there  is  no  room  for  tlie 
Btiil  small  voice  which  teaches  that  breadth,  sim- 
plicity, and  refinement  of  proportion  and  ornament 
are  the  very  essence  of  art :  and  that  they  may  be 
seen  displayed  in  the  architecture  of  Greece  as  they 
have  never  been  before  or  since. 

While  calling  to  mind  my  pleasant  personal  re- 
collections of  the  days  when  Professor  Cockerell 
enforced  these  principles  from  this  chair  wiih  so 
much  learning  and  earnestness,  and  a  charm  of  man- 
ner peouliariy  his  own,  these  reflections  have 
pressed  upon  me  the  conviction  that  whatever  may 
be  the  dominant  fashion  of  the  day,  an  investigation 
of  the  principles  of  beauty  in  art  can  never  be  with- 
out advantage,  and  that  in  such  an  inquiry  the 
triumplis  of  Greek  architecture  must  ever  hold  a 
prominent  place. 

I  can  also  the  more  gratefully  dwell  upon  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell's  teaching  from  a  remembrance  of 
the  catholicity  of  his  doctrine.  Striving  by  study 
and  careful  examination  to  detectlliose  principles  of 
beauty  which  must  ever  be  the  same,  however  dif- 
ferently tliey  may  lie  illustrated  or  emphasised  in 
various  styles.  Professor  Cockerell  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  an  intolerant  depreciation  of  forms 
of  art  which  were  not  tliose  to  whicli  he  gave  his 
special  allegiance.  No  one  could  express  more 
heartily  and  unreservedly  his  admiration  of  Medi- 
aeval architecture;  and  some  of  you  may  remember 
the  learning  and  artistic  sympathy  which  he  brouglit 
to  bear  on  the  sculpture  of  Wells  Cathedral  and 
other  Gothic  masterpieces. 

As  regards  this  liberality  and  breadth  of  view,  it 


cannot  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  if,  with  our 
historical  knowledge,  we  are  ever  to  have  great 
artistic  achievements  in  the  future,  the  artist  must 
rise  superior  to  those  prejudices  wliich  would  seek 
to  close  whole  volumes  of  past  history,  and  would 
confine  liiin  to  a  narrow  line  of  study,  and  still 
narrower  sympathies. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  Mr.  Cockerell  re- 
tired from  the  professorship  of  architecture  at  the 
Koyal  Academy,  a  lew  years  only  hefore  his  death, 
in  1863,  which  left  a  gap  in  our  profession  that  lias 
never  been  exactly  filled.  It  may  well  be  said  of 
hira  that  his  works  live  after  him,  and  that  he  has 
left  enduring  claims  on  our  respect  and  admiration 
in  this  place. 

In  entering  upon  the  object  of  these  lectures,  it 
must,  I  I'ear,  be  admitted  that  the  prospect  before 
the  architectural  student  has  never  been  more  beset 
with  perplexity  than  at  the  present  moment,  when 
60  many  ditficiilt  problems  are  daily  pressed  upon  us 
for  solution. 

Wliat  form  is  our  art  to  assume?  On  what 
styles  of  past  days  is  it  to  be  based  ?  or  is  it  to  be 
altogether  new  ?  In  what  way  are  modern  scien- 
tific discoveries  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Is  an  architect 
to  be  a  sculptor  and  a  pointer  also  before  he  can  be 
termed  a  true  artist  ?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
controversies  which  will  readily  occur  to  your 
minds  as  now  calling  for  consideration,  while,  over 
and  above  them  all,  voices  are  loudly  heard  pro- 
claiming that  our  whole  system  of  architectural 
practice  must  be  revolutionised,  and  that  success 
will  best  be  achieved  by  deposing  the  architect 
from  his  post  of  supremacy  in  favour  of  a  commune 
of  workmen. 

Many  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a  disorganization 
of  puljlic  taste,  leading  to  an  indifference  to  what  is 
good  or  bad  in  architecture  ;  and  it  daily  becomes 
more  necessary  to  find  some  resting-place  on  the 
true  principles  of  art. 

If  we  look  around  on  the  state  of  architecture 
generally  amongcivilized  nations,  we  must  be  struck 
by  the  "fact  tliat  all  over  the  world  a  period  has 
occurred  when  its  productions  have  ceased  to  dis- 
play the  higher  artistic  qualities  formerly  inherent 
in  them,  ac  if  they  bad  been  suddenly  paralysed  by 
some  fatal  disease.  In  our  own  country  we  can 
trace  the  wonderful  progress  of  Medieval  art,  from 
the  days  of  Harold  to  the  lime  of  the  Edwards,  and 
thence  by  a  process  ot  decline  to  its  fall,  in  the 
Tudor  reigns.  We  have  since  seen  revivals,  both 
of  Classic  and  Mediaeval  types,  and  of  these  I  must 
hereafter  speak  a  little  in  detail.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  toassi>;n  the  reason  why,  up  to  a  particular 
time,  it  appears  to  have  been  natural  for  men  to 
love  and  achieve  beauty  in  their  works;  while,  in 
these  later  days,  ugliness  would  seem  to  be  the 
common  heritage. 

We  know  that,  formerly,  every  detail  of  archi- 
tecture was  replete  with  interest,  as  if  by  instinct, 
so  that  the  very  hinges  of  doors  were  worUsof  deco- 
rative art.  This  moreover,  was  not  done,  as  it 
might  be  done  now,  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  was 
the  rule.  The  men  who  carried  out  these  works 
were  evidently  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  their 
art ;  and  it  was  as  natural  to  them  to  work  grace- 
fully as  it  is  to  the  modern  workman  to  create 
useful  ugliness.  This  difference  of  spirit  dates 
cliiefly  from  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  the  Re- 
formation, which  encouraged  freedom  of  thought, 
and  opened  to  the  intellect  of  mankind  paths  till 
then  closed  or  little  frequented. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  sum  total  of  human 
intelligence  decreases  as  years  roll  on  and  the  world 
grows  older;  but  may  it  not  be  that  we  shall  find 
the  explanation  ,,of  the  apparent  decline  of  the 
artistic  faculties  in  the  diversion  of  force  oecaMoned 
by  the  devotion  of  tlie  intellect  to  other  lines  of 
thought  and  acliieveinent  ?  In  past  limes  the  want 
of  facile  means  of  communication  kept  the  bodies  of 
men  rooted  to  the  spot  where  they  were  born,  and 
the  absence  of  intellectual  freedom  closed  to  their 
minds  those  spheres  of  usefulness  which  are  now 
open  to  all. 

Abbeys  and  cloisters  contained  recluses,  who,  in 
separating  themselves  from  the  world,  were  glad  to 
devote  themselves  to  those  artistic  pursuits,  such 
as  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  illumi- 
nation, embroidery,  and  the  like,  wliich  would  add 
to  Ihe  splendour  of  the  church  and  its  services,  and 
would  be  fi  ee  from  any  suspicion  of  heretical  free- 
thinking. 

Tlie  pursuit  of  learning  has  had  an  opposite  effect. 
It  has  jirevented  the  intelligence  of  the  world  from 
being  concentrated  on  any  one  sulijeet,  or  group  of 
subjects,  and  it  lias  caused  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  care  more  for  philosoiihy  and  science  than 
for  art. 

We  are  surrounded  in  this  place  by  the  buildings 
of  learned  societies,  and  there  are  many  others  scat- 
tered about  London  and  the  country,  while  the 
progress  of  science  adds  daily  to  their  numliers.  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  lately  that  for  telegraphic 


engineering,  a  profession  almost  of  yesterday,  there 
is  now  an  institution  numbering  upwards  of  five 
hundred  members. 

Before  this  scientific  activity  became  possible,  we 
may  assume  that  a  large  [lortion  of  the  intellectual 
and  constructive  powers  of  mankind  which  are  now 
given  to  it  was  likely  to  lie  devoted  to  some  of  the 
various  branelipsof  art,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  educated  classes. 

We  may  as  well  expect  to  turn  back  rivers  to 
their  sources  as  to  reverse  the  great  tide  of  modern 
thought  ;  and  all  experience  of  its  tendency  shows 
that  it  flowfiin  thedirection  of  the  division  of  labour. 
The  stream  of  knowlediie  is  now  so  great  that  no 
man  can  venture  to  think  he  has  mastered  it  all ; 
and  even  the  greatest  minds  must  lie  content  to  fol- 
low thoroughly  some  rivulet  of  truth,  vvliile  accept- 
ing, on  other  points,  the  dicta  of  fellow-inquirers. 

This  being  so,  we  cannot  expect  architecture  to 
be  any  exception  to  the  general  law.  It  cannot 
command  pulilic  interest  if  it  ceases  to  be  the  ex- 
pression of  the  wants  and  tastes  of  men. 

Considering,  moreover,  the  tendencies  1  have 
alluded  to,  can  it  be  seriously  imagined  that  the 
architecture  of  the  future  is  to  be  committed  to  in- 
dividual workmen,  giving  no  guarantee  of  harmony, 
and  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  superior  authority  of 
tlie  architect  ?  The  whole  teaching  of  experience 
appears  to  he  opposed  to  such  a  proposition,  and  to 
prove  that  the  architect  of  the  future  should  be  not 
only  a  skilled  artist,  but  also  a  man  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his 
time. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  should  gain  by  having 
our  buildings  expressions  of  the  variety  of  interest, 
caused  by  the  devotion  of  many  minds  to  the  details 
of  the  work,  it  is  still  essential  that  there  should  be 
a  guiding  spirit,  and  this  must  be  that  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  true  reform  of  ordinary  architectural 
practice  would  be  to  lessen  the  oppressive  burden  of 
petty  business  cares,  which,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem, press  daily  upon  him,  and  tend  to  deaden  his 
devotion  to  pure  art. 

Every  age  ol  the  world  we  live  in  has  its  own 
special  characteristics,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
human  unit,  and  we  misunderstand  the  leaching  of 
history  if  we  suppose  that  the  outward  signs  of  pro- 
gress must  always  be  alike,  and  must  be  the  same 
in  kind  and  degree  as  liiose  to  which  men  have 
been  accustomed  in  the  past.  The  architects  of  old 
worked,  as  we  have  no  doubt,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  tlieir  times,  and  we  must  expect 
to  find  that  their  mission  and  ours  differ  widely,  ac- 
cordinjj  to  the  variation  of  circumstances  and  the 
characteristics  of  different  ages. 

In  many  respects  it  may  perhaps  be  asked  whe- 
ther architects,  in  these  utilitarian  days,  do  not 
work  under  less  favourable  conditions  than  their 
brethren  of  old.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to- 
approach  the  composition  of  a  great  work  of  art  with 
a  mind  depressed  by  insistance  on  the  "  lore  of 
nicely-calculated  less  or  more."  In  private  works, 
of  course,  financial  consideration  must  always  have 
ruled  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  great 
public  monuments  of  antiquity  were  constructed  on 
this  disheartening  principle. 

We  can  scarcely  expect  again  to  have  great  archi- 
tectural triumphs,  if  the  question  about  any  impor- 
tant public  work  is,  not — how  shall  we  get  a  worthy 
building  ?  but,— bow  little  can  it  be  made  to  cost  ? 
We  cannot  fancy  the  architects  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  compelled  to  cheapen  their  design  by  reduc- 
ing their  mouldings,  omitting  the  diapers  and  carv- 
ings, or  leaving  out  the  groined  roofs  in  order  to 
save  expense.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  blame 
architects  for  failure  under  such  circumstances  ;  but 
would  it  be  fair  to  do  so? 

I  only  put  this  question  hypothetically,  for, 
though  we  may  conceive  that  such  things  might 
happen  in  Laputa,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they 
could  occur  in  a  country  like  ours,  so  rich  and  so 
prosperous  that  it  is  the  treasure-house  of  the 
world— a  country  which  provides,  moreover,  mu- 
seums, picture-galleries,  and  a  Government  depart- 
ment of  science  and  art  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
public  taste. 

Great  nations,  however,  sometimes  do  little 
things,  and  their  very  greatness  makes  them  imper^ 
vious  to  criticism.  It  has  been  said  that  no  one 
but  a  banker  could  walk  down  Lombard-street  in  a 
bad  hat;  and,  in  a  similar  way,  it  is  perhaps  only 
rich  communities  that  can  afford  to  show  with  im- 
punity a  public  indifference  to  art.  At  any  rate,  in 
our  own  case,  artists  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  utilitarianism,  pure  and  simple,  will 
never  be  allowed  to  be  the  sole  guide  of  public 
policy  in  respect  of  architecture.  It  will  not  be 
creditable  to  us  if  history  should  record  that,  with 
pecuniary  resources  beyond  those  of  any  other  time 
or  country,  we  leave,  as  our  contribution  to  architec- 
tural art,  public  works,  showing,  in  their  mutilated 
features,  only  too  evident  proofs  of  a  parsimonious 
I  origui. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IRELAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  have  read  ■without  sui'prise  the 
article  in  your  last  issue  under  the  ahove 
heading.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  feeling  of 
indifference  exists  amongst  the  profession 
generally  as  to  the  fate  which  is  likely  to 
befall  the  association,  if  not  beiter  supported 
than  at  present.  You  throw  all  the  blame 
on  the  association  as  a  body,  without  for  one 
moment  considering  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
cause  of  the  apathy  prevailing  might  be 
brought  home  to  the  management.  There 
is  a  committee,  composed  of  the  president, 
and  ten  others.  No  doubt  the  j^resident, 
secretaries,  and  one  or  two  others  of  this 
committee  have  exerted  themselves  for  the 
common  weal,  and  deserve  no  small  amount 
of  praise  for  doing  so  ;  as  for  the  others,  the 
least  said  the  better.  Some  of  them  have 
not  attended  a  single  meeting  of  this  session, 
and  most  of  them  but  few.  It  is  the  usual 
thing  when  a  committee  meeting  is  sum- 
moned, that  the  quorum  of  three  is  wanting. 
I  think  this  speaks  for  itself.  I  should  pro- 
pose that  an  analysis  of  the  attendance  of  the 
committee  should  be  printed,  and  sent  round 
to  the  members  prior  to  the  election  of 
officers  for  next  session. — I  am,  su',  &c., 
A  Member  of  the  A.  A.  I. 

March  23rd,  1874. 

THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY 
LIBRARY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  observe,  in  the  Irish 
Builder  of  the  15th  inst.  (p.  90),  a  complaint 
of  the  "  deficiency  and  absence  (sir)  of  really 
instructive  works  in  the  architectural  and 
other  arts  "  at  the  R.  D.  S.  Library.  Let  me 
suggest  to  "  Minerva,"  the  complainant,  that 
his  best  course  towards  remedying  this  de- 
fect is  to  enter  in  the  "  Proposal  Book,"  pro- 
Tided  for  the  purpose,  the  titles  of  such 
standard  works  as  he  considers  should  be 
provided. 

It  is  manifest  that,  with  the  £600  or  so 
annually  available  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
the  Library  Committee  can  but  make  a  selec- 
tion, and  this  being  so,  they  should  aim  at 
providing  such  works  as  are  not  only  the  best 
in  each  department,  but  chiefly  such  as  are 
beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  readers.  The 
works  most  frequently  asked  for  as  "really 
instructive,"  belong  to  a  class  of  text-books 
which  every  professional  student  should  pro- 
vide for  himself  as  part  of  his  working  tools, 
and  therefore  the  committee  must  not  be 
blamed  for  exercising  discretion  in  limiting 
their  selection,  especially  in  the  case  of 
architectural  books.  The  collection  of  works 
in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  is  very  good. 

I  am  more  concerned  with  an  editorial 
notice  to  a  correspondent,  which  implies  that 
we  have  not  in  Dublin  "  a  free  library  for  the 
use  of  the  working  classes."  There  is,  I 
know,  a  very  general  impression  that  the 
library  in  Leinster  House  is  the  private 
property  of  the  members  of  the  R.  D.  S.,  and 
that  admission  to  read  can  only  be  obtained 
as  a  privilege  through  a  member  of  the 
society.  This  is  not  now  the  case.  The 
library  is  supported  wholly  by  public  funds — 
for  I  disregard  .£100  contributed  by  the 
society,  as  that  is  only  about  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  lending  department, 
the  benefit  of  which  is  reserved  to  the  mem- 
bers only.  Admission  to  read  may  now  be 
obtained  in  two  ways :  first,  as  formerly, 
through  a  member's  introduction  (and  mem- 
bers are  so  numerous  that  there  is  rarely 
difficulty  in  obtaining  this),  and  secondly,  on 
application,  addressed  to  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, vouched  by  any  respectable  house- 
holder. This  latter  mode  of  admission  was 
brought  into  operation  within  the  last  few 
years  to  obviate  any  difficulty  there  might 
be  in  obtaining  members'  introductions. 

With  the  view,  also,  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  working  classes,  and  those  who  could  not 


resort  to  the  library  in  the  daytime,  it  has  of 
late  been  kept  open  continuously  from  10 
a.m.  till  10  at  night,  the  requisite  funds  being 
provided  by  special  grant  of  Parliament. 

I  trust  this  explanation  will  satisfy  any 
artizan  who  has  the  taste  and  inclination  to 
become  a  reader,  that  he  can  do  so  without 
feeling  under  a  compliment  to  anyone.  The 
committee  by  which  the  library  is  managed 
give  much  valuable  time  and  care  to  its  super- 
intendence, but  the  public  have  the  use  of  it 
freely,  and  not  as  a  privilege  reserved  for  a 
select  few.  The  only  advantage  the  members 
have  is  the  power  of  examining  the  books  on 
the  shelves,  and  of  borrowing  them  after 
they  have  been  a  fixed  time  in  the  library. 

What  really  is  wanted  in  Dublin  is  a  muni- 
cipal Free  Lending  Library.  The  Act  for 
establishing  such — involving  slight  local  tax- 
ation— has  remained  a  dead  letter  so  far  as 
Dublin  is  concerned,  and  Parliament  has 
refused  to  vote  money  for  lending  libraries. — 
Yours  obediently, 

March,  1874.  John  R.  Garstin. 


A  TRAMWAY  SCAVENGE  SERVICE 
FOR  DUBLIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Several  months  ago  it  was  announced 
that  the  Corporation  of  this  city  had  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  the  Tramway  Company 
to  introduce  a  clause  or  clauses  into  their 
bill,  by  which  the  tram  line  might  be  utilised 
at  a  subsequent  date  for  the  more  economical 
and  expeditious  removal  of  the  scavenge  of 
the  city  to  distant  suburban  "  shoots." 
Shortly  after  a  discussion  took  place,  and  a 
public  indignation  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held,  at  which  the  disgraceful  unsanitary 
condition  of  the  city  was  strongly  commented 
upon.  Some  leadingmembersof  the  Municipal 
Council  attended  this  meeting,  and,  if  I 
remember  aright,  I  believe  that  it  was  Mr. 
Norwood  who  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
Council,  and  defended  the  Corporation,  ex- 
plaining at  the  same  time  the  arrangements 
that  were  being  made  for  the  better  scaven- 
ging of  the  city.  The  public  were  told  there 
and  then  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
tramway  scavenge  service  would  be  soon 
complete,  and  that  all  that  was  desired  would 
be  soon  accomplished. 

Well,  sir,  months  and  months  have  passed 
over,  and  not  a  sentence  has  been  uttered  at 
any  of  the  several  Corporate  meetings  since 
respecting  this  tramway  arrangement.  Even 
Mr.  French,  who  is  credited  with  watching 
every  move  and  break  down,  has  uttered  no 
word  about  this  collapse.  Was  there  ever 
any  movement  in  the  matter,  or  was  it  a 
mere  pretence  ?  Mr.  Norwood  is  bound  to 
explain.  The  scheme  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  worked 
well ;  and  I  am  given  to  understand  it  is 
being  tried  with  success  in  places  in  the 
sister  kingdom.  Suitable  lorries  or  wagons 
are  built,  and  depots  are  provided  in  each 
parish,  with  sidings  to  the  main  tram  line  ; 
and  again  in  the  suburban  districts  sidings 
are  provided  for  the  shunting  of  the  lorries 
to  the  short  lines  leading  to  each  "  shoot." 
The  small  hours  of  the  morning  are  utilised, 
before  the  town  folk  are  out  of  bed  ;  and  any 
number  of  filled  wagons  can  be  thus  expe- 
ditiously conveyed  any  distance  out  from  the 
city. 

The  present  system  of  cleansing  the  city 
of  Dublin  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  the 
scavenging  is  not  half  done.  Whole  parishes 
nearly,  not  to  speak  of  streets  and  lanes,  are 
left  for  days  imtouched,  and  the  service  is 
something  like  a  snail's  pace.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  scavenge  service  in  Paris,  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  several 
other  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  sister 
kingdom  and  on  the  Continent,  and  I  must 
confess  that  Dublin,  of  all  I  have  witnessed, 
is  the  worst  scavenged  city.  It  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  Dublin  is  the  worst 
scavenged  city  in  Europe.  There  are  many 
small  parishes  in  the  sister  kingdom  and  in 
the  circuit  of  the  metropolis  of  London  that 


cannot  boast  of  one,  not  to  speak  of  two,  able 
engineers  to  attend  to  then-  sanitary  engi- 
neering, which  would  put  to  shame  this 
capital. 

If  any  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  tha 
matter  of  the  tramway  scavenge  service,  let 
an  impetus  at  once  be  given  to  those  steps, 
and  let  the  Corporation  finish  the  work  they 
have  begun,  and  which  they  are  pledged  to 
perform.  The  public  health  demands  that  a 
change  should  be  made  in  the  present  un- 
satisfactory and  dangerous  system  ;  and,  for 
the  credit  of  our  citizens,  and  that  a  public 
scandal  may  be  washed  out,  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  scavenging  of  Dublin  should 
be  taken  without  any  further  delay. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  C.  H.  Clinton. 

Rathmines,  March  30,  1874. 


"  THE  PUMP  FITTER'S  GUIDE." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  a  book  called  the 
"Pump  Fitter's  Guide"  was  advertised  in 
your  columns.  Might  I  take  the  Liberty  of 
asking  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  remember 
the  name  of  the  author  or  publisher.  I  wish 
to  procure  the  book,  and  have  made  enquiries 
from  several  booksellers,  but  they  cannot 
find  it  in  any  published  book-list. 

Robert  Cochrane. 

Banbridge,  March  26th,  1874. 


THE  PREVENTION  OP  RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Ireland,  held  in  the  Museum 
Buildings,  Trinity  College, 

The  President,  Mr.  P.  C.  Cotton,  C.E., 
in  the  chair, 

Mr.  J.  Chaloner  Smith,  Engineer  of  the 
Dublin  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway,  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Prevention  of  Railway  Ac- 
cidents." He  referred  to  the  various  causes 
of  railway  accidents,  and  observed  that  those 
attributable  to  the  misconduct  of  drivers 
were  very  few  indeed,  only  seven  having  been 
reported.  A  great  deal  of  confusion  was 
sometimes  occasioned  by  discrepancies  be- 
tween signals  and  points,  and  not  a  few 
accidents  were  attributable  to  the  shifting  of 
points  whUe  the  train  was  in  actual  progress 
over  them.  He  considered  the  existing 
system  of  distant  and  home  signals  objection- 
able, and  believed  it  could  be  changed  with 
perfect  safety.  He  strongly  advocated  the 
general  introduction  of  the  "  interlocking 
system,"  by  which  the  points  were  set,  and 
the  signals  made  to  act  simultaneously.  The 
rather  notorious  Westland-row  Station,  what- 
ever its  other  defects  might  be,  was 
favourably  circumstanced  in  this  respect. 
Anderson's  interlocking  apparatus  was  in  use 
at  the  terminus,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  if  the  drivers  simply  obeyed  the 
signal,  which  told  them  a  certain  part  of  the 
line  at  the  terminus  was  opened  or  closed,  a 
collision  could  never  occur,  although  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  traffic  might  frequently  require 
a  train  to  move  from  the  up  to  the  down  line 
and  vice  versA.  By  simply  locking  all  the 
signals  as  for  danger,  the  intermediate  points 
might  all  be  opened  for  shunting  purposes. 
Mr.  Smith  complained  of  the  awkwardness 
arising  from  difl'erence  between  the  views  of 
different  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  one  instance,  on  a  single  line  he  had  the 
interlocking  system  in  force  with  the  approval 
of  an  inspector,  and  afterwards  on  the  arrival 
of  another  inspector  he  was  obliged  to  erect 
a  distant  signal  and  a  home  signal.  The 
interlocking  apparatus  at  Westland-row  saved 
expense  in  pointsmen  and  signalmen,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  years  repaid  its  cost.  In 
addition  to  the  interlocking  apparatus, 
Captain  Tyler  recommended  the  use  of 
locking-bars  to  keep  the  points  in  position 
while  trains  were  passing.  An  increased  use 
of  the  telegi-aph  to  keep  distances  between 
trains  was  also  very  desirable ;  and,  above 
aU,  it  was  necessary  to  make  drivers  respect 
the  danger  signals  as  thej  do  buffers.  Mr. 
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Smitli  referred  to  the  staff  system,  whicli  no 
engine  was  allowed  to  run  on  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  line  without  carrying  a  staff  used 
for  that  portion,  and  no  other,  and  to  the 
block  system,  which  divides  a  line  into  sec- 
tions, so  that  when  a  train  was  started  from 
A,  a  telegram  is  sent  by  A  to  B,  stating  that 
the  section  A  to  B  is  blocked  ;  and  until  A 
receives  a  telegram  in  return  from  B,  stating 
that  the  train  has  passed  that  point,  A  will 
not  let  any  other  train  follow.  Both  those 
systems  were  theoretically  perfect.  Mistakes 
in  carrying  them  out  might,  of  course,  occur, 
but  lines  worked  on  those  systems  were  in- 
finitely safer  than  lines  worked  without  them. 
The  staff  was  only  adopted  for  single  lines, 
but  single  lines  constituted  three-fourths  of 
the  railways  of  Ireland.  On  single  lines  it 
was  some  times  necessary  to  despatch  two  or 
more  trains  in  one  direction  before  a  train 
arrived  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  that 
case  the  first  train  would  be  provided  with  a 
ticket,  the  stafi"  remaining  behind.  But  the 
system  then  became  theoretically  imperfect, 
because,  although  there  was  no  danger  from 
a  train  in  the  opposite  direction,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  a  train  from  being  run 
into  by  another  which  followed  it.  To 
obviate  this  danger  he  proposed  to  print  on 
the  ticket  an  indication  that  the  particular 
section  of  the  line  which  the  preceding  train 
was  traversing  was  blocked,  so  that  no  train 
should  be  allowed  to  follow  until  a  telegraphic 
signal  should  have  been  received,  stating  that 
the  preceding  train  had  passed  the  section. 
This  telegraphic  signal  might  be  given  by  an 
unskilled  telegraphist.  The  adoption  of  the 
block  system  for  double  lines  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Captain  Tyler,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  the  argument  that  with  such  in- 
creased security  drivers  would  become  care- 
less, was  fallacious.  In  Captain  Tyler's 
belief,  on  the  contrary,  drivers  constantly 
accustomed  to  risks  were  not  likely  to  be 
sufficiently  cautious  ;  but  he  thought  the  en- 
forcement of  stricter  discipline  was  very 
necessary.  The  question  of  the  employment 
of  brakes,  to  be  worked  by  drivers  in  addition 
to  those  worked  by  the  guards,  was  also  im- 
portant. In  conclusion,  Mr.  Smith  observed, 
that  much  of  the  practical  improvements  in 
reference  to  railways  had  been  devised  by 
railway  officei-s ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  why  such  improvements  were  of  slow 
growth  was,  that  the  time  of  their  officers 
was  almost  completely  taken  up  with  the 
details  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Bailey,  C.E.,  of  the  firm  of  Courtney 
and  Stephens,  exhibited  and  explained  two 
models  of  loeking  apparatus,  one  of  which 
had  been  patented  and  sent  to  him  from 
London,  for  approval,  and  to  carry  out ;  the 
other  he  had  invented  himself.  According  to 
the  former,  the  joints  were  regulated  by  de- 
pression on  elevation  of  a  rail,  but  he  disap- 
proved of  this  as  affording  no  security  against 
depression  or  elevation  by  mistake,  while  a 
train  was  actually  passing  the  point.  Ac- 
cording to  his  plan,  which  was  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Saxby  and  Farmer,  not  only 
was  this  evil  guarded  against,  but  also  the 
possibility  of  the  gradual  opening  of  the 
points,  which  had  been  the  source  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  accidents. 


GAS. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Alliance  and 
Dublin  Consumers'  Gas  Company  was  held  yester- 
day. The  report  shows  a  loss  on  tlie  half-year's 
operations  of  £9,464  123.  Id.  The  direetors  are 
(they  say)  tnrieavouring  to  improve  their  carbon- 
ising, and  reduce  the  leakage  to  a  minimum. 

A  meeting  of  citizens  and  ratepayers  will  be  held 
this  afternoon  in  the  Moleswortli  Hall,  to  petition 
•gainst  the  two  Gas  bills  now  before  Parliament. 

At  a  meeting  of  Committee  No.  1  of  the  Corpe- 
ration  on  Saturday,  Inspector  Connolly  submitted 
his  report-book,  showing  the  average  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  supplied  to  the  city  in  standard 
candles,  as  the  result  of  five  daily  tests  made  by  him 
during  the  week  ended  the  27th  ult.,  making  the 
following  average,  viz.  : — 2l8t  March,  19.78  stan- 
dard candles  j  22nd  March,  18.64  do. ;  23rd  March, 


21.35  do.;  24th  March,  21.82  do.;  25th  March, 
20.48  do.;  26th  Marcli,  19.85  do.;  27th  March, 

20.36  do.  Average  for  week— 20.32  standard 
candles. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  has  been 
called  for  Saturday  next,  to  consider  the  present 
position  of  the  proposed  Gas  Bills,  and  which  will 
be  before  the  committee  on  or  about  the  17th  inst. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

This  association  held  a  general  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening  last,  W.M.  Mitchell,  V.P., 
in  the  chair.  The  paper  announced  for  read- 
ing— "On  Specifications" — by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Doolin,  L.C.E.,  was  postponed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inability  to  attend.  The  sub- 
ject was,  however,  fully  discussed  by  the 
members.  It  has  been  announced  that  the 
association  will  visit  (by  the  kind  permission 
of  B.  B.  Stoney,  Esq.,  C.E.)  the  works  at 
North  Wall  Extension,  now  being  carried  on 
by  him  for  the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  on 
Saturday,  11th  inst.,  at  three  o'clock. 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

"Clean  Dublin." — The  following  is  given  as 
a  part  of  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  city  : — "  The 
streets,  lanes,  and  other  public  thoroughfares  were 
regularly  scavenged  for  the  week  ending  21st 
inst."  ! !    Can  it  be  true? 

David  Byrne,  Ball's  Bridge,  was  summoned  by 
Inspector  M'Evoy,  of  the  Pembroke  Township,  for 
disobedience  to  a  magistral e's  order  in  reference  to 
a  nuisance  existing  on  the  defendant's  property. 
Fined  lOi.  Cliarles  Geoghegan,  Lower  Dorset- 
street,  was  fined  10s.  for  a  similar  offence. 

Eliza  Lowry  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  for 
seven  days  for  disobedience  to  magistrates'  orders, 
in  reference  to  sanitary  complaints. 

Winifred  Kelly,  of  Haddington-road,  was  sum- 
moned by  M'Evoy,  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Pem- 
broke Township,  for  having  exposed  for  sale  a  plaice 
unfit  for  human  food.  Dr.  Cameron  deposed  that 
the  fish  was  unsound.    Seven  days'  imprisonment. 

There  were  21  sanitary  cases  before  the  court; 
orders  were  made  in  all. 

At  the  Castlerea  Petty  Sessions,  two  milk  con- 
tractors were  convicted,  and  fined,  one  in  £32  15s., 
and  the  other  in  £16  7s.  6d.,  for  supplying  the 
workhouse  with  milk  varying  in  adulteration  with 
water  from  33  to  100  per  cent. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Historical 
and  Arcliaaological  Association  of  Ireland  will  be 
held  tkis  day  at  Butler  House,  Kilkenny. 

A  new  Protestant  Hall  is  to  be  built  in  Cavan,  at 
a  cost  of  £1,500.  The  site  has  been  granted  by 
Lord  Farnhain.  We  understand  there  will  he  a 
limited  competition  for  designs. 

The  Corporation  of  Droglieda  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Peter  M'Quillan,  to  light,  with  best 
petroleum,  30  lamps  witliin  the  borough,  for  5 
months  from  31st  March,  at  £1  Ss.  per  lamp. 

Some  alterations  and  improvements  have  lately 
been  made  in  the  frontage  of  Mr.  Richard  Allen's 
well-known  establishment  in  Sackville-street.  Plate- 
glass  and  Newry  and  Peterhead  polished  granites 
have  been  utilized  without  with  some  effect ;  and 
the  walls  and  floors  immediately  within  are  covered 
with  encaustic  tiles.  The  tiles  are  the  manufacture 
of  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.,  and  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Sibtliorpe,  Cork-hill.  The  building  eon- 
tractors  were  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Beckett,  South 
King-street. 

Health  and  Education. — The  Premier, 
through  one  of  his  lieutenants,  has,  says  the  Free- 
man, declared  that  he  will  devote  this  session  to 
sanitary  and  educational  reforms.  A  sound  body 
and  a  sound  mind  is  to  be  his  motto,  and  there  are, 
we  apprehend,  few  who  will  not  applaud  the  inten- 
tion, and  aid  in  carrying  out  the  idea.  The  mental 
culture  of  the  people  who  constitute  the  nation 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  are  ob- 
jects worthy  the  attention  of  a  statesman,  and 
deserving  of  the  support  of  Parliament.  Ireland 
stands  in  need  of  educational  and  of  sanitary  reform 
as  much  as  any  portion  of  the  empire,  and  we  hope 


we  will  not  find  the  Premier  breaking  to  the  sense 
the  promise  made  to  the  car,  so  far  as  Ireland 
is  cencerned. 

The  First  Coal  prom  the  Lower  Bed  op 
THE  White  Bikk  Colliery.— In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1872,  a  number  of  the  memlters  of  the 
Darwen  Industrial  Co-operative  Society  formed 
themselves  into  a  Mining  Company,  to  he  styled, 
"  The  Darwen  Mining  Com|)any  (Limited)."  The 
site  selected  to  commence  operations  was  White 
Birk,near  Blackburn.  Eli  Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Darwen, 
had  previously  bored  througli  the  various  strata,  and 
ascertained  that  there  were  two  seams  or  beds  of 
coal,  the  higher  and  lower,  the  latter  being  31  inches 
thick.  On  Mr.  Walsh  closing  the  Heyfold  Colliery, 
he  declined  to  continue  in  business,  and  in  a  liberal 
manner  gave  every  information  to  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  manager  for  the  Darwen  Mining  Company. 
Tlie  first  sod,  on  commencing  to  sink  tlie  shaft,  was 
cut  on  the  29ih  of  April,  1872,  by  Mr.  Howarth 
Loid.  The  work  was  commenced  and  continued 
with  enterprise  and  zeal,  tor  which  the  directors  de- 
serve tlie  best  thanks  of  all  the  shareholders. 
Though  maTiy  obstacles  hare  been  presented,  they 
have  resolutely  been  overcome.  The  loiig-wished- 
for  time  of  coming  to  the  lower  mine  has  arrived 
this  week.  On  Wednesday,  instructions  were  given 
that  the  first  piece  of  coal  brought  up  the  shaft  from 
the  lower  mine  should  be  brought  to  Darwen  and 
presented  to  Eli  Walsh,  Esq.,  of  Bankside-terrace. 
Between  four  and  five  o'clock  on  the  above-named 
day,  a  horse  and  cart  belonging  to  the  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society  passed  through  the  principal 
streets  of  Darwen  witli  a  cob  coal,  weighing  26  cwt., 
which  was  duly  presented  to  Mr.  Walsh. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Unknown  Dublin. " — Tlie  writer  of  these  sketches  is  awaro 
that  in  Mulvaiiy'a  "  Life  of  Ganrton,"  and  in  other  diree- 
tions,  the  death  of  the  architect  has  been  described  as 
having  talien  place  at  Lucan,  wliere  the  architect  removed 
after  leaving  Meclilenburgh-street.  On  the  authority  of  a 
very  old  and  re.ipeotable  resident  near  the  latter  locality, 
the  writer  of  the  i-ketclies  is  assured  that  James  Gandon 
positively  removed  shortly  before  his  death  back  from 
Lucan  to  Gloucester-street,  wliere  he  died,  as  stated. 

A  STAUtcASE  Hand. — The  works  of  Pain,  Price,  Langley, 
Nicholson,  or  tlieir  subsequent  editions,  although  useful 
volumes,  yet  in  the  matter  of  handrailing  are  entirely  super- 
seded by  more  ready  and  correct  methods  One  of  the  best 
works  of  the  kind — indeed,  we  tliink  it  is  the  very  best — is 
that  of  Robert  Kiddle.  The  late  editions  of  his  work  on 
Handrailing  and  Stair  Building,  as  also  his  "  Practical 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,"  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  cardboard 
models,  are  admirable  works,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  workman  that  desires  to  be  a  good  staircase  hand. 

A  Carpenter. — In  framing  for  window  trimmings  in  respect 
to  the  case  where  the  soffit  is  an  elevated  eiie,  the  lines  of 
the  elbow  could  not  be  m.^de  to  answer  the  line  of  the  soffit. 
Where  it  is  made  to  answer  so,  the  line  of  the  architrave 
must  be  dragged  out  of  perpendicular,  and  tlic  line  of 
shutter  follow  suit.  This  faulty  work  occurs  through  a 
most  blameable  ignoi'ance  of  the  correct  method  of  setting 
out  the  work,  or,  as  they  say  in  the  tr»de,  "  laying  down 
the  lines." 

A  CmzBK  The  matter  is  noticed  in  present  issue. 


Breakfast.— Epps's  Cocoa.— Grateful  and  Comfoetiho. 
— "  ISy  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  bieakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
Bavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctor*' 
Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Biiilinf 
Water  or  milic.  Each  packet  is  labelled — "James  Epps  &  Co., 
Homceopatliic  Chemists,  London." 

MANDP.iCTDRE  OF  CocoA  — "  Wo  wiU  HOW  give  an  account 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
fjicturers  of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-i  oiid, 
Loudon." — Cassell't  Household  Guide. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
lee  rji  ve  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  ive  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  aiid 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BOILDER. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    1    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  knoivn  en 
eipplication. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  ot*r 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 
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HOYTE  AND  SON, 

17  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

THE  Subscriber,  having  purchased  the  old- 
eitablislied  business  of  Messrs.  Hoyte  and  Son,  with 
•oodwill.  Hook-debts,  and  Interest  in  the  Premises,  begs  to 
inform  the  Customers  of  the  Establisliment  tliat  ample  capital 
hflving  been  brou^jlit  into  the  concern,  all  its  departments  in 
At  various  classes  of  DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  and  MEDICAL 
KEEPAKATIONS  are  being  carefully  revised  and  renewed. 

Toilet  and  Household  Requisites  suitable  to  the  hish-class 
•flhnexiun  attached  to  the  Establishment;  London  Portland 
and  Roman  Cements,  Plaster  of  Paiis,  Paints,  Varnishe.'i, 
(flours  of  ;;enuine  quality,  burning  and  other  Oils,  ttc,  &c. 

Under  efficient  management  and  ample  resources,  the 
Proprietor  feel.s  confident  of  maintaining  the  high  character 
•f  the  house,  and  respectfully  solicits  a  continuance  of  the 
f»tronage  so  long  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  business  will  be  carried  on  as  heretofore,  under  the 
(tfle  and  title  of  Hoyt«  and  Son. 

ORLANDO  BEATER,  Proprietor. 
January,  1874. 

P.S. — The  prices  of  tlie  various  goods  will  be  carefully  re- 
viled, and  reduced  where  necessary. 


ASPHALTED    ROOFING  FELT. 

A.  IMPROVED  ROOFING  CLOTH. 

FSKCING  WIRE,  STAPLES,  and  STRAINING  BOLTS. 
GALVANIZED  RABMT  NETTING. 
RABBIT  TRAPS. 
CAST  STEEL  HAY  and  DUNG  FORKS. 
SHEEP  SHEAP.S. 
SPADES,  HOES,  RAKES,  GARDEN  SHEARS. 
■WEIGHING  MACHINES,  BEAMS  and  SCALE. 
STEEL  COGS,  TO  PREVENT  HORSES  FALLING 
IN  FROST, 
etc.    etc.  etc 
IMPROVED  BLOCK  TIN  MILK  PANS. 


w 


WILLIAM  H.  PIKE, 

Ironmonger, 
25    &    26  FILL-LANE, 
P.ear  of  the  Four  Courts, 
^gent  for  "  Weston's  "  Differential  Palleyi. 

FIELD  DEAIN  PIPES. 
E  have  now  completed  our  Stock  for  the 

present  Season  of  the  above,  from  the  veiy  best  English 
Manufacturers,  consisting  of  1  j,  2,  .3,  4,  and  6  inch,  straight 
«nd  clean  in  bore,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for 
wrae  on  rea.sonable  term.s,  and  with  every  possible  despatch. 
Wo  have  also  inStoclf  all  kinds  of  SEWERAGE  PIPES, 
usual,  our  TIMBER, 
SLATE, 
CLAY  GOODS, 
CEMENT,  Best  Portland, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  STOCKS  are  well  supplied. 

THOMAS  &  CHARLES  MARTIN, 
KORTH    WALL    SAW    MILLS,  DUBLIM. 

To  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family; 
To  H.R  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment); 
And  to  several  Indian  Potentates,  Foreign  Governments, 
and  iiailway  Companies. 
•  Established  1749. 

J.  W.  Benson, 

WATCH  AND  CLOCK  MAKER,  GOLDSMITH,  SILVER- 
SMITH, AND  ARTISTIC  METAL  WORKER. 
Peizf.  Medali.st  of  the  London,  Dublin,  &  Piuis  Exhibitioni 
Uaker  of  the  Chronograph  by  which  the  Derby  and  all 
other  Races  and  Great  Events  of  the  Day  are  timed. 
Maotfactorv  and  CtTT  House— 58  &  6U  LUDGATE  HILL. 
West  End  Establishments— '.'5  OLD  BOND  STREET, 
AND  99  WESTBOURNE  GROVE,  LONDON. 


WATCHES 

Ofallhindx,  from  2  to  2no  gn$. 
Lever,  Vertical, 
Horizontal,  Duplex, 
Chronometer,  Chronograph, 
Keyless,  Centre  Seconds, 
Repeaters,  Indian,  &c 


clocks 

Of  all  kinds,  from  2  to  1000  (jns. 
Church,  Turret, 
Carriage,  Chime, 
Dining  and  Drawing-room, 
Hall,  Shop, 
Library,  Bracket,  &c. 


English  Okmolu  Clocks,  designed  by  English  Artists,  and 
manufactured  by  J.  W.  Benson,  far  exceed  in  beauty  those 
manufactured  abroad.  They  can  only  be  obtained  at  this 
Bstablishment. 

Fine  Art  Bronze.9  and  Chimney  Ornament.s,  of  the  newest 
designs,  from  Continental  ateliers  of  the  highest  reputation,  at 
moderate  jjrices. 

Abistic  Gold  Jewellery,  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite 
designs,  with  Monograms,  Crests  and  Devices,  Enamelled  in 
Colours,  after  Designs  by  the  most  accomplisbed  Artists,  in 
the  Precious  Metals.  Brooches.  Bracelets,  Necklaces,  Lockets, 
Rings,  and  all  kinds  of  bijouterie,  as  supplied  to  Members  of 
the  Court  and  other  distineuished  Personages. 

Presentation  Plate. — Testimonials  of  different  sorts. 
Racing  Cups,  and  Jewelled  and  other  Boxes,  as  provided  by 
Mr.  Benson  for  the  Corporation  of  London  and  other  Public 
Bodies,  to  enclose  documents  conveying  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

Silver  and  Electro-Plate  in  the  most  recent  fashions,  and 
»f  the  most  durable  make.  In  Electro-Plate  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  sound  materials  and  a  sufficient  coating  of  silver  to 
resist  daily  wenr  and  tear  satisfactorily.  No  other  is  really 
cheap  at  any  price,  nor  worth  buying. 

Watches  and  Clocks  repaired  by  skilled  workmen.  Old 
Silver,  Jewellery,  Watches,  &c.,  Exchanged.  Merchants, 
Shippers,  and  Clubs  supplied 

Illustrated  Pamphlets,  with  full  descriptions  of  all  kinds  of 
Watches,  •lime-pieces.  Jewellery,  and  Electro-Plate,  with 
prices  annexed,  sent  free  by  post  upon  application  to  J.  W. 
BENSO.M,  at  either  of  the  above  addresses. 

Watches,  Clocks,  Jewellery,  and  Plate  sent  to  all  parts  of 
(he  world. 


Moderate  Rates— Undoubted  Security- 
Prompt  Settlements. 

MPERIAL  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

OFFICES,  40  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

PAUL  ASKIN,  Agent. 

AGENT  also  to  the 
NORWICH  AND  LONDON  ACCIDENT 
AND  PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE  COMPANT,  dt. 


TO  COACH  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  &c. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  always  keep  a  large  Stock  of 

Charles  Turner  and  Son's  Superior  Varnishes, 

specially  suited  for  Coach  Building  and  House  Decorative  purposes,  "  and  for  which  we  are  Sole  Agents  for  Ireland; 

Also  a  Supply  of  Gronnd  and  Ilry  Colours,  Brushes,  &c., 

of  best  quality,  for  which  we  solicit  orders. 

BOILEAU   AND  BOYD, 

92    BRIDE    STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Established  A.D.  1700. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS 

manufactdiieu  of  transparent 

Oak,  Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 

FOR  STAINING   DEAL,   PINE,  &,C., 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINT    AND    TO    SUPERSEDE  GRAINING. 

THESE  STAINS,  having  no  Painty  Hatter  in  them,  are  Transparent ;  they  Colour,  but  io 

m'^'"''*'  Feathery  Appearance  of  tne  Wood,  but  bring  it  out  in  a  beautiful  manner;  the  effttt 

surpasses /'ainf,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  Graining,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense. 

Specimens  with  Testimonials  from  Eminent  Architects  and  Prices  free  on  Application  or  by  Pott. 

12.  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E 

These  stams  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN  «,  Utnkak 
«w,  Dublin  and  MESSES.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  45  &  47  North-steet,  Belfest,  where  also  specimens  may  be  Veen 


Paris. 


Order  or  the  Cuown  ot  Prus-sia. 


Falmodih. 


ROCK  DRILL, 


With  Special  Adaptation  for  Mine 
Levels,  Railway  Tunnels,  Quarries,  & 
Submarine  Work. 

500  to  1000  SmOKES  PER  MINUTE. 
Penetrates  Granite  6  to  12  inches  per  minute. 
Machines  Warranted. 

In  use  at  the  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL,  ST, 
JOHN  DEL  REY  MINES,  and  at  Tarious 
Tunnel,  Mining,  Harbour,  and  QuarryWorkg. 

McKEAN'S  ROCK  DRILL  has  the  following  AdvantagM 
over  all  other  Machines,  viz.; — 

1.  It  is  the  simplest  in  construction,  and  contains  th« 
fewest  parts. 

2.  No  duplicate  parts  whatever  require  to  be  furnished 
with  machines. 

3.  Greater  durability,  on  account  of  its  superior  me- 
chanical construction. 

4.  It  is  the  most  powerful,  and  runs  a  greater  speed  than 
any  other,  without  liability  to  derangement  or  breakage. 

5.  Greater  facility  ol  manipulation  in  its  adaptation  to 
various  kinds  of  work.   

Manufactured  for  McKean  &  Co.  by 
Messrs.  P.  &  W.  MacLellan,  "Clutha 
Ironworks,"  Glasgow ; 
Messrs.  Varrall,  Elwell,  &  Middleton,  and 
Messrs.  Sautter,  Lemonnier,  &  Co.,  Paris;  aod 
E.  Remington  &  Sons,  New  York. 


Portable  Boilers,  Air  Compressors,  "Special 
Rock  Drill  Steel,"  find  a  superior  quality  of 
Flexible  Steam  Tubing  furnished  at  lowest 
rates. 

&  CO.,  Engineers, 

OflSces,  32  EiOitibard-iiitreet,  (.ondon,  K.C. ;  and  5  Rue  Scribe,  Paris, 
Works  and  Depot,  43  <&  43  Borough-road,  liondon,  S.K. 

Circulars  sent  free. 

One  of  McKean't  Rock  Drills  may  he  seen  working  in  Aberdeen  granite  from  1  to  i  o'clock  daily  at  42  Borough-road,  London,  S.B. 


The  McKean  Rock  Drill. — Although,  perhaps,  less  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  McKean  drill  than  to  some  others 
in  the  various  articles  and  letters  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Mining  Journal,  the  introduction  of  tha  ma- 
chine has  been  steadily,  going  on,  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  have  been  in  every  case  satisfactory.  The  machine  is  ia 
general  use,  amongst  otiier  places,  at  the  St.  Gotliard  Tunnel,  and  St.  John  del  Key  Jlines,  and  from  the  acknowledged  prac- 
tical ability  ot  the  gentlemen  who  have  control  of  the  working  operations  at  these  places,  the  mere  adoption  of  a  machine  by 
them  is  a  very  strong  evidence  in  its  favour.  With  regard  to  the  St.  John  del  Uey  Mines,  in  particular,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  managing  director — Mr.  John  Hockin — has  for  years  past  displayed  the  utmost  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  machinery  and  materials  obtainable  in  the  niarke: ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  success  whicli  has  attended  his  efforts  to  reinstate 
the  company  in  its  former  pro.sperons  position.  Mr.  llockiu  was  amongst  the  first  to  apprtciate  the  value  of  dynamite  as  a 
«ul)Stitute  for  blasting- powder  in  mines,  and  tiie  economy  he  has  elTected  by  its  use  has  been  enormous;  the  result  of  using  the 
MclCean  drill  if  equally  satifactory.  The  reason  fnr  his  choice  will  readily  be  understood  when  the  claims  put  forward  for  the 
McKean  drill  are  considered.  As  compared  with  .all  the  drills  at  present  in  the  market,  its  advantages  over  them  are  that  it  Is 
the  simplest  in  construction,  and  contains  the  fewest  parts;  that  no  duplicate  parts  whatever  require  to  be  furnished  with  the 
machine,  that  it  is  more  dur.able  on  .accunt  of  its  superior  mechanical  construction,  that  it  is  the  most  powerful,  and  runs  at 
greater  speed  than  any  othei',  without  liability  to  dei-angemeut  or  breakage,  and  tliat  it  possesses  greater  facility  of  manipu- 
lation in  its  adaptation  to  various  kinds  of  work.  Tlie  work  done  with  the  machine  certainly  goes  far  to  establish  these 
claims,  and  to  remove  any  doubt  that  may  exist  Messrs.  McKean  &  Co.  announce  that  thej  .are  quite  prepared  to  submit  to 
any  competitive  tests  to  determine  the  facts.  This  is  only  repeating  the  challens;e  made  more  than  12  months  since  in  the 
Mining  Journal,  and  as  Messis.  JIcKean  &  Co.  expressed  their  willingness  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  conditions,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  competition  promising  to  prove  so  extremely  valuable  to  miners  should  never  have  taken  place.  The  renewal 
of  the  off^r  at  this  time,  when  increasing  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  matter,  is  particularly  opportune,  and  its  non- 
acceptance  by  rival  manufacturers  could  only  be  regard«d  as  a  tacit  admission  on  tbeir  part  of  the  superiority  of  the  McKean 
Dn)!.— Mining  Journal,  Nov.  22,  1873. 
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The  Conflict  of  Capital  and  Labour. 

l^^g^^HERE  are  ominous  signs,  ac- 
T^pM^aJ    companied  with  heavings  of 
^     IrI     •    strange  unrest,  in  the  world  of 
KrnnT  Capital  and  Labour,  not  only 

within  the  circuit  of  the  British 
Islands,  but  on  the  American  Continent  and 
at  the  Antipodes.  No  matter  in  what  direc- 
tion we  look,  we  find  a  strong  reciprocity  of 
sentiment  between  the  workers  as  against 
their  employers,  the  capitalists.  There  is 
something  still  either  radically  wrong  in  the 
existing  relations  between  Capital  and  Labour, 
or  a  premature  revolt,  which  will  be  short- 
lived, as  it  may  be  disastrous,  is  taking  place. 
We  do  not  say  that  such  is  the  fact,  but  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration 
not  only  of  the  body  politic,  but  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  country. 

The  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  marked 
phase  of  the  labour  revolt  is  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  We  have  ever  acknowledged 
that  the  labourers  of  the  field  have  never 
been  properly  remunerated,  and  that  their 
condition  as  a  whole  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  a  wretched  one.  Badly  fed  and 
badly  housed,  and,  as  a  rule,  left  to  help 
themselves  as  best  they  might,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  when  the  blessings  of  a 
little  education  reached  them  and  made  them 
think  over  their  lot,  they  would  not  strive  to 
better  their  condition.  Although  political 
and  religious  feeling  is  mixed  up  to  some 
extent  in  the  agricultural  labourers'  move- 
ment in  England,  yet  their  cause  is  worthy 
of  universal  support  and  sympathy,  as  long 
as  it  is  confined  within  its  legitimate  limits. 

The  agricultural  labourers,  as  well  as  the 
operatives,  are  quite  justified  in  selling  their 
labour  in  the  highest  market,  and  in  com- 
bining for  their  own  social  and  educational 
advancement.  Farmers  in  some  instances 
are  paying  as  much  as  they  can  honestly 
afford  at  present  in  some  districts,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  there  are  large  numbers  of  them 
who  farm  upon  a  large  scale  who  could  and 
ought  to  raise  the  wages  of  their  labourers. 

In  some  of  the  south  and  south-western 
counties  of  England,  particularly  Dorset  and 
Somerset,  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  has  been  for  long  years  as  bad  as 
it  has  ever  been  in  this  country.  We  have  a 
personal  knowledge  of  their  condition,  for  we 
have  visited  them  in  their  homes,  conversed 
with  them  in  the  fields,  and  examined  their 
history  and  surroundings.  Matters,  however, 
have  begun  to  change  in  favour  of  the  poor 
hinds  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  and  where  we 
found  their  wages  at  eight  or  nine  shillings 
a-week  four  years  ago  and  less,  we  find  now 
that  they  are  paid  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
shillings  per  week,  and  in  some  cases  more, 
certain  allowances  being  considered. 

Here  with  us  in  the  pet  county  of  Dublin, 
we  have  known  farm  labourers  for  long  years 
paid  no  more  than  nine  shillings  per  week, 
and  even  ploughmen  and  carters  received  no 
more  than  ten  shillings.  It  was  oftei^  3 
marvel  to  us  how  men  continued  to  work  and 
live  and  rear  families  upon  such  miserable 
stipends.    Of  course  their  wives  in  some 


instances  helped  to  increase  the  weekly  in- 
come by  doing  a  little  work  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months ;  and  the  children,  when 
they  reached  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  often 
at  a  younger  age,  were  sent  out  into  the 
fields  to  pluck  weeds  or  frighten  the  birds. 
Women,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  in  the  fields  if  indoor  labour  could  be 
found  for  them  ;  and,  instead  of  being  packed 
off  to  the  fields,  the  boys  and  girls  should  be 
packed  off  to  school,  and  kept  to  their  lessons 
until  they  were  at  least  thirteen  years  of 
age. 

The  worst  features  at  present  connected 
with  the  agricultural  conflict  in  England  are 
the  efibrts  made  to  lead  to  the  wholesale 
emigration  of  the  able-bodied  to  America, 
Australia,  and  other  far  more  doubtful  fields 
of  labour.  Few  organized  schemes  of  emigra- 
tion have  ever  turned  out  well.  Where  emi- 
grants have  gone  of  their  own  free  will, 
better  luck  has  followed.  We  are  adverse 
to  any  system  by  which  this  country  would 
be  deprived  of  the  best  of  her  peasant  popu- 
lation, unless  indeed  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  of  the  country  appeared 
hopeless.  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  a 
great  change  in  a  few  years  worked  in  favour 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  ;  but 
the  mixing  up  of  their  cause  with  party  poli- 
tics will  only  retard  the  desired  end. 

Having  said  so  much  respecting  the  agri- 
cultural workers,  we  may  devote  ^some  re- 
marks to  the  other  workers  in  the  world  of 
labour — the  operative  classes.  This  year 
will,  we  fear,  witness  a  repetition  on  a  large 
scaleof  those  dangerous  expedients,  "strikes" 
and  "lock-outs,"  by  which  masters  and  men 
are  wont  for  many  years  to  measure  their 
strength.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to 
the  industries  of  the  British  Islands  than 
these  continually-recurring  conflicts.  They 
not  only  cut  at  the  root  of  all  friendly  rela- 
tions between  workmen  and  employers,  by 
creating  distrust  and  iU-feeling,  but  they 
are  yearly  opening  the  British  market  to 
severe  and  dangerous  competitions,  by  which 
foreign  firms  take  advantage  of  our  disputes, 
and  carry  off  the  prize  that  should  ba  secured 
by  home  manufacturers  for  the  employment 
of  home  labour.  We  do  not  deny  the  right 
of  foreign  capitalists  competing  with  British 
ones,  for  we  enter  foreign  markets  in  compe- 
tition with  them  ;  but  we  cannot  too  strongly 
condemn  our  labour  disputes,  which,  if  con- 
tinued, must  render  us  more  and  more  unable 
to  successfully  compete  with  those  outside 
our  shores,  and  which  must  eventually  lead 
to  the  crippling  of  our  industries.  If  our 
skilled  workmen  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  system  of  labour,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  try  how  far  the  co-operative  system  will 
improve  their  position.  Under  such  a  system 
they  will  be  joint  masters  as  well  as  workmen, 
and  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  weigh- 
ing the  responsibility  that  attaches,  and  of 
having  their  share-and-share  alike  with  the 
rest  of  their  co-partners.  At  present  they 
must  rest  satisfied  that  they  can  by  no  pos- 
sibility be  masters  and  workmen  at  the  same 
time,  and  expect  a  large  share  of  the  profits 
in  addition  to  their  weekly  wage. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  adopt  a  system 
of  giving  a  certain  percentage  of  profit  to 
workmen  engaged  in  converting  raw  material 
into  a  valuable  marketable  commodity  in 
which  a  great  expenditure  of  money  and  skill 
takes  place.  Workmen  in  general,  however, 
seem  to  prefer  a  system  of  labour  in  which 
there  ia  little  or  no  responsibility  on  their  side, 


and  they  are  prone  to  exact  a  rate  of  remu- 
neration ofttimes  wholly  out  of  proportion 
with  the  degi-eo  of  skill  they  bring  to  bear  in 
the  manufactures  involved  or  the  branch  of 
industry  in  which  they  are  employed.  The 
public  are  in  reality  the  employers,  and  the 
capitalists  the  agents  between  the  workmen 
and  the  former.  If  wages  are  forced  con- 
siderably over  the  normal  standard  by  un- 
just demands,  industries  must  naturally 
slacken  ;  the  demand,  in  fact,  for  any  articles 
which  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  are  not  an 
immediate  necessity,  will  grow  less.  If,  in 
the  case  of  the  building  trade,  wages  are 
forced  up  by  injudicious  combination,  there 
is  certain  to  be  a  revenge  somewhere,  and 
that  sooner  than  may  be  expected.  The 
trader  will  hesitate  to  improve,  intended 
works  will  be  postponed,  a  few  may  find  con- 
stant work  at  the  higher  figure,  but  a  larger 
portion  of  the  workmen  will  suffer  much 
through  idleness ;  and,  if  they  get  employ- 
ment, it  will  be  only  of  a  temporary  instead 
of  a  permanent  character. 

No  amount  of  strikes  or  lock-outs  wUl 
permanently  effect  a  benefit  for  employers 
or  workmen.  Kindly  relations  between  both 
must  be  established  and  maintained,  and  de- 
mands and  differences  referred  to  an  arbitra- 
tion. If  a  kindly  conference  or  arbitration 
fails,  then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  in- 
terests of  both.  The  aid  of  the  law  can  only 
be  justly  enlisted  to  put  down  criminal  acts; 
and,  though  strikes  and  lock-outs  at  present 
are  not  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  is 
no  less  than  criminal  folly  and  madness  for 
both  parties  to  resort  to  them. 


"  ABOUT  SWIFT  AND  HANDEL." 

An  article  in  our  last  issue  under  the  above 
heading  has  elicited  from  Sir  Robert  Stewart 
a  reply,  which  we  willingly  and  cheerfully 
publish.  We  had  no  intention  to  provoke  a 
discussion,  neither  did  we  wish  to  single  out 
from  the  musical  profession  of  the  past  or 
present  day  any  particular  person  or  persons 
for  attack.  We  read  Professor  Stewart's 
lectures  on  Handel,  as  we  read  his  previous 
ones  on  kindred  subjects,  with  particular 
pleasure  ;  but  we  considered  that  in  his  late 
lectures  he  bore  emphatically  hard  upon  the 
name  and  fame,  public  faults  and  private 
frailties,  of  our  countryman  Swift.  It  waa 
natural  that  we  should  take  up  the  literary 
cudgel  and  deal  a  blow  in  his  favour.  We 
regret  that  Professor  Stewart,  in  dealing 
with  his  subject,  both  in  his  lecture  and  in 
his  letter,  has  travelled  more  than  a  little  out 
of  his  way,  as  it  may,  and  as  it  has  tempted 
us  already  to  take  cognisance  of  matters  that 
were  better  untouched. 

On  the  threshold  of  our  remarks,  let  it  be 
plainly  understood  that  when  we  alluded  to 
certain  professors  and  musicians  who  visited, 
and  resided  in,  this  city,  we  did  not  mean 
that  our  observations  should  apply  solely  to 
the  few  native  and  resident  musicians  who 
practised  and  struggled  hard  for  a  livelihood 
in  this  country  ;  but  we  meant  our  remarks 
should  apply  to  a  large  body  of  practitioners 
connected  with  the  musical  world  who  from 
time  to  time  visited  and  temporarily  resided 
in  this  country,  and  whose  honours  and  suc- 
cesses appertained  to  England  and  to  the 
Continent  as  well.  In  a  word,  we  meant  to 
include  the  speculative  musicians,  the  prac- 
tical theorists,  and  the  performers,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  of  both  sexes.  Taking  this 
large  class,  and  writing  them  down  as  the 
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representatives  of  the  musical  world,  we 
again  assert  that  their  benevolence  as  a  whole 
has  been  small,  and  that  musicians  in  general 
have  been  no  better  than  they  thould,  and  in 
a  great  many  instances  not  half  as  charitable 
ai  they  ought  to  be. 

But  to  the  main  question :  the  relative  worth 
of  the  labours  of  Swift  and   Handel.  Sir 
Robert  Stewart  designates  Swift's  labourn  in 
behalf  of  Ireland  as  a  "  sort  of  contemptuoui 
patriotism."    There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  had  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen 
whom  he  helped  to  serve,  first  by  creating  a 
public  spirit  among  them,  were  a  "  wretched 
people,"  but  not  wretched  in  the  sense  of 
being  vile.    Prohibitory  laws  had  crippled 
their  trades  and  manufactures ;  and  there 
were  other  jwlitical  causes  that  led  to  a  state 
of  government  in  Ireland  of  a  most  reprehen- 
sible kind,  but  we  are  precluded  from  en- 
tering upon  that  part  of  the  question  in  this 
journal.   Swift  had  a  good  cause  for  showing 
a  sourness  of  temper  betimes,  and  as  to  being 
a  disappointed  man,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
true  ;  and,  if  true,  it  proves  nothing  uncom- 
mon.   Many  of  our  great  public  men  have 
been  disappointed  in  their  wishes,  and  had 
obstaclts  thrown  in  their  way.  Handel  himself 
was  a  sorely  disappointed  man  at  more  than 
one   period  of   his   career.    His  attempts 
to  revive  the  Opera  in  England,  and  his  en- 
tire failure,  sorely  distressed  him,  and  gave 
rise,  we  believe,  to  some  bitter  remarks.  It 
turned  out  well  for  his  fame  that  he  cut  short 
his  dramatic  career  and  took  to  the  writing 
of  his  great  oratorios.    This  country  received 
him  most  favourably  indeed  after  his  failure 
in  England,  and  he  would  have  been  the 
most  cold   phlegmatic  German  that  ever 
breathed    the   breath  of  life   did    he  not 
express  a  kindly  feeling  for  ourpoeple,  and 
endeavour  to  add  to  his  sympathy  some  prac- 
tical embodiment.  Sir  Robert  Stewart  quotes 
the  profits  arising  from  the  performances 
of  the  "  Messiah  "  extending  over  a  series  of 
years,  but  this  is  arguing  from  a  secondary  to 
a  primal  cause.    These  sums  are  not  indivi- 
dual contributions,  and  it  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion to  say  the  "  Messiah "  alone  has  fed 
more  hungry,  healed  more  sick,  and  clothed 
more  naked  than  all  the  wits  and  satirists 
of  Europe  combined."    The  fact  of  a  public 
performance  being  devoted  for  the  benefit 
of  any  charitable  institution,  is  wholly  irre- 
spective to  the  question  of  Handel's  bygone 
private  or  public  charity  during  his  life. 
Many  other  works  written  by  other  men 
have  been  utilised  by  public  performances 
in  the  aid  of  the  poor  or  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions.    Without   depreciating  Handel's 
share  in  the  original  performances,  we  regret 
at  the  same  time  that  some  other  charitable 
institution  in  tlie  city  had  not  received  the 
profits  instead  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  all 
classes  of  our  co-religionists  are,  we  believe, 
now  inclined  to  look  back  upon  the  Foundling 
Hospital  as  a  most  objectionable  form  of  cha- 
ritable institution. 

We  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  exactly 
the  amount  of  Swift's  private  benevolence, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  not 
small.  Moreover,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  it  took 
a  practical  direction.  During  his  connection 
with  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  it  is  related  of 
him  that  he  was  always  assisting  struggling 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  to  better  their 
condition.  His  acts  of  benevolence  to  those 
in  the  weaving  trade  we  have  read  of,  years 
ago,  in  different  channels.  He  established 
loan  funds,  himself  being  the  lender,  and  he 
charged  no  interest,  insisting  only  on  punctual 
re-payment.  He  thus  assisted  hundreds  of 
struggling  tradesmen  to  tide  over  their  diffi- 
culties, or  to  become  small  manufacturers. 
Again,  the  amount  of  Swift's  bequest  towards 
the  foundation  of  St.  Patrick's  Hospital 
amounted  to  upwards  of  ilO,000 — in  fact, 
the  whole  of  his  available  property,  subject 
only  to  a  few  minor  legacies,  was  given  for 
one  of  the  most  Christian,  charitable,  and 
laudable  purposes  that  could  be  conceived. 
If  this  grand  donation  involved  a  "  satiric 
touch,"  would  to  God  we  had,  in  the  interests 


of  Ireland  and  suffering  humanity,  a  few 
more  of  such  touches.  It  is  touches  like  this 
that  go  far  to  make  the  whole  world  to  feel 
akin.  Swift  most  likely  had  a  presentiment 
of  his  own  sad  mental  decay  ;  and,  knowing 
the  deplorable  condition  of  those  who  are 
deprived  of  their  reason,  led  him,  while  his 
own  mind  was  unattacked,  to  found  an  insti- 
tution for  the  reception  of  the  greatest  objects 
of  Christian  pity.  The  greater  honour  is, 
therefore,  due  to  him. 

A  parallel  must  not  be  drawn  between 
"  the  greatest  of  musicians  against  the 
smallest  of  poets."  We  are  free  to  admit 
that  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  more  of  a 
rhymer  than  of  a  poet ;  but  though  his 
poetical  faculties  were  not  of  a  high  order, 
he  possessed  a  wonderfully  creative  mind, 
and  his  more  popular  and  readable  works 
shew  this.  Apart  from  the  objectionable 
passages  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  it  contains 
the  scheme  or  the  prime  obj(!cts  of  good 
government.  The  book,  with  all  its  faults, 
points  many  a  good  moral,  and  it  is  not 
undeserving  the  notice  of  our  statesmen  of 
the  present  day.  We  have  already  acknow- 
ledged the  coarseness  of  many  of  Swift's 
writings,  and  we  will  not,  nor  cannot,  defend 
them  ;  but  wo  were  quite  justified  in  asking 
the  readers  of  the  present  day  to  judge  them 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written. 

Does  Sir  Robert  Stewart  remember  tlie 
opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Swift's  public 
worth  and  character,  as  also  his  poetry  ? 
Scott  was  no  inferior  judge  of  literary  merit ; 
and,  though  he  does  not  rank  our  country- 
man as  a  great  poet,  yet  he  acknowledges 
his  unequalled  powers  of  versification,  the 
best  grammatical  arrangement,  and  the  most 
simple  and  forcible  expression,  as  if  he  had 
been  writing  prose  instead  of  moulding  his 
thoughts  in  a  rhythmical  channel. 

We  could  mention  the  names  of  several 
great  writers  of  the  past  whose  works 
are  still  prized  and  appreciated,  apart  from 
most  objectionable  passages.  There  are 
several  popular  nineteenth-century  writers 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  throw  stones  at 
their  eighteenth-century  brethren  on  the 
score  of  morality.  In  the  twentieth  century, 
too,  critics  will  arise  more  merciless  than 
now,  who,  knowing  less  of  present  evil  in- 
fluences, will  not  spare  the  dead,  though 
upwards  of  a  century  may  have  passed  since 
they  walked  the  world. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  his  interesting  letter, 
Sir  Robert  Stewart  has,  we  fear,  been  over- 
sensitive, and  his  remarks  betray  a  personal 
colouring.  We  have  not  charged,  did  not,  nor 
do  we  charge  the  Dublin  musicians  with  being 
greedy  of  gain  and  selfish  ;  nor  do  we  in  any 
part  of  our  article  throw  out  an  innuendo  that 
could  be  construed  into  any  unfriendly  mo- 
tive. The  few  Irish  composers  and  musicians 
of  note,  vocal  and  insti-umental,  who  were 
content  to  take  their  chance  with  their  coun- 
trymen and  resided  mostly  in  this  city  during 
the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  present 
century,  experienced  "hard  lines"  indeed. 
Their  greatest  successes  were  small, when  com- 
pared with  the  birds  of  passage  who  visited  us 
for  a  season  and  repeated  their  visits  at  inter- 
vals. The  people  of  this  country  have  indeed, 
both  in  the  last  century  and  the  present,  from 
the  days  of  Dr.  Arne  and  Handel's  visit  down 
to  our  own  days,  shown  undue  preference  for 
everything  foreign  in  the  way  of  musical  and 
dramatic  representation.  If  the  tastes  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  had  not  to  so 
great  a  degree  controlled  the  desires  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  our  native  exponents  in 
music  and  dramatic  art  would  have  received 
small  hearing.  The  history  of  the  Irish 
Stage  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
will  furnish  many  items  and  incidents  worthy 
of  particular  notice ;  of  the  visits  of  Italian 
composers  and  musicians — of  their  failures, 
and  successes,  and  ambitions.  The  history 
of  the  Italian  opera,  and  the  professional 
career  of  German  and  Italian  musicians,  aye, 
and  English  ones  too,  in  Great  Britain,  for 
the  last  forty  years,  furnishes  some  sad 
chapters  of  musical  history.  We  do  not  care 
to  rend  the  partial  veil  that  covers  fierce 


rivalries,  inordinate  greeds,  selfish  interests, 
cold-heartedness,  mean  expedients,  broken 
contracts,  sijuabbles  between  managers  and 
musicians,  libels  and  litigations,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  matters  that  do  not  go 
to  prove  that  the  representatives  of  music, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  were  burthened  with 
much  Christian  feeling,  or  were  disposed  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  Charity  in  general,  or 
sympathy  with  their  professional  brethren  in 
particular. 

We  contend  that  Swift  was  equal  if  not 
superior  to  Handel  in  Christian  charity,  and 
superior  to  the  latter  in  public  worth.  Swift 
was  a  great  thinker ;  consequently,  he  was  a 
creator  as  well  as  Handel.  From  the  daya 
of  the  great  musician  down  to  those  of  our 
own  Balfe,  musical  composers  have  been  the 
greatest  of  plagiarists — Bach,  Haydn,  and 
Beethoven  being  said  to  be  remarkable 
exceptions.  They  have  never  ceased  to 
appropriate  largely  from  one  another,  yet 
they  are  termed  "noble  thieves,"  and  Handel 
the  noblest  of  them  all.  If  popular  literary 
writers  of  the  present  day  were  caught  in  the 
act  of  pirating  one  another's  productions, 
they  would  meet  with  swift  and  sharp 
exposure ;  yet  Handel  and  his  brethren  are 
excused  on  the  plea  that  they  originated  as 
many  good  things  as  they  appropriated. 

If  we  have  used  any  severe  expressions, 
we  think  a  reference  to  the  several  "  Musical 
Memoirs  and  Recollections"  written  by  well- 
known  writers  in  the  present  century,  will 
justify  us.  As  to  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments heaped  upon  musicians  in  general, 
many  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  British  stage,  and 
in  the  works  of  Edwards,  Hogarth,  Parke, 
Phillips,  and  Chorley.  Indeed  the  latter 
candid  writer  throws  a  veil  over  the  imper- 
fections of  composers,  foreign  and  British, 
and  relinquishes  the  ungrateful  task  for  other 
pens  to  take  up.  He,  however,  furnishes  a 
few  traits  of  composers  and  musicians — the 
mueh-extoUed  Spohr  among  the  number — 
which  are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  En 
■passant  we  might  point  to  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Balfe  as  one  who  received  a  very  fair 
reception  and  remuneration  for  some  of  his 
works ;  and,  had  he  not  thrown  his  fine 
chances  away,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  he  might  have  amassed  a  very  large 
fortune  indeed.  He  has  had  some  tributes 
to  his  talent  on  more  occasions  than  one 
voted  to  him  by  the  British  public. 

We  must  stop  here  for  to-day.  There  are 
one  or  two  more  matters  in  Sir  Robert  Stew- 
art's letter  that  require  a  fuller  answer.  With 
the  little  time  we  have  upon  hand  to  devote 
to  the  subjects  at  issue,  apart  from  the  pro- 
j  fessional  interests  represented  by  this 
journal,  we  have  been  unable  to  hunt  up 
references  that  would  be  useful.  Written 
;  currente  calamo,  our  answer  in  defence  of 
Swift  must  only  be  taken  as  an  instalment 
of  thevindication  that  is  due  to  his  memory. 

Our  love  for  music  and  our  respect  for 
many  of  its  professors  and  exponents  will 
not  prevent  us  from  speaking  truths  in  con- 
nection with  the  profession,  that  should  be 
known.  Music,  thougli  it  elevates  and  soothes, 
has  not  always  or  generally  in  the  persons 
of  its  representatives  had  such  an  influence 
in  the  moulding  of  their  characters  as  to 
make  them  supreme  mortals.  Music  wor- 
shippers have  often  worshipped  another  idol, 
and  though  many  of  them  have  found  it  and 
hugged  it,  they  lived  lives  of  strange  unrest. 

We  will  return  to  the  subject,  perhaps  in 
our  next  issue. 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

This  year  has  not  as  yet  been  signalised 
by  any  sanitary  efforts  calling  for  particular 
notice  on  the  part  of  the  Corporate  autho- 
rities. There  certainly  have  been  some  sani- 
tary prosecutions  for  minor  nuisances,  which 
were  very  proper ;  and  we  would  like  to  see 
them  followed  up  in  the  matter  of  public 
obstructions  and  adulterations.  The  Main 
Drainage  works  are  still  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  are  not  unlikely  to  remain  so.    In  the 
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case  of  Alma  v.  the  Corporation,  in  -wliich 
the  latter  body  was  sued  for  ^302  5s.  7d.  as 
county  cess  in  respect  to  the  Waterworks  at 
Stillorgan,  judgment  was  given  against  the 
defendants. 

Bray. — At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
of  this  town,  a  final  letter  was  read  from  the 
Loan  Commissioners  in  London,  stating  that 
it  appeared  this  board  had  at  present  ex- 
ceeded its  borrowing  powers  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Some  conversation  then  occurred  as 
to  the  advisability  of  applying,  under  the 
Local  Government  act,  for  a  loan  for  sewer- 
age purposes.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  for  a  report  to  be  drawn  out  and 
brought  before  the  full  board,  the  clerk  and 
surveyor  to  make  all  necessary  inquiry  on 
the  subject.  Eelative  to  a  request  to  remit 
fines  imposed  in  Bray  Township  Court  on 
certain  traders  who  had  exhibited  their  wares 
on  the  footways,  an  answer  was  ordered  to  be 
made  negativing  the  request  for  the  present. 
A  motion  was  made  to  rescind  a  rejolution 
ordering  that  some  changes  be  made  in  the 
position  of  one  of  the  gates  leading  to  the 
Bray  Esplanade.  Some  discussion  ensued 
on  the  unbusiness-like  nature  of  doing  and 
undoing  the  business  of  the  board. 

Armagh. — At  a  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  town,  the  question  of  a  defect- 
ive sewer  in  a  gateway  belonging  to  Mr. 
Ferris,  of  Market-street,  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
tracted discussion.  It  was  finally  resolved 
that — if  it  was  proved  that  the  sewer  was  a 
public  one — the  commissioners  would  do  what 
was  necessary  to  put  it  in  a  proper  state. 
Public  or  private  property,  the  commissioners 
are  called  upon  to  see  that  the  sewers  of  the 
town  are  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition,  and 
do  not  exist  to  the  injury  of  the  health  of  the 
town. 

Drogheda. — The  proposed  sewerage  for 
this  town,  in  consequence  of  the  contem- 
plated sinking  of  the  existing  sewers  so  as  to 
drain  the  basement  storeys  of  houses  in 
certain  parts  of  the  town,  has  given  rise  to 
much  one-sided  discussion.  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris  writes  to  the  local  paper  that  "  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  as  is  contemplated  would 
entail  such  an  expenditure — I  say  not  less 
than  ^18,000  or  ^20,000  sterling,  the  interest 
of  which  alone  would  amount  to  £1,100  or 
£1,200,  thereby  necessitating  a.  fixed  borough 
rate  of  fully  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  per  annum, 
which  would  have  to  be  levied  oif  the  already 
over-taxed  ratepayers  of  the  town,  as  I  think 
the  corporate  estate  is  unable  to  bear  that 
burden."  The  subject  of  the  sewerage  of 
Drogheda  deserves  serious  attention.  If  it 
can  be  economically  done,  so  much  the  better ; 
but  the  public  health  requires  that  it  should 
be  well  and  expeditiously  done.  If  the  cor- 
poration do  their  duty  wisely  and  carefully, 
the  work  need  not  be  a  very  expensive  one. 
"We  see  by  the  result  of  the  late  audit  that 
the  corporate  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
81st  August,  1873,  were  £3,575  6s.  S^d.,  and 
the  expenditure  £3,451  17s.  9|d.  Looking 
over  the  items,  we  see  that  the  sum  for  "  law 
costs"  wa«  only  £25,  and  the  "municipal 
election  expenses  "  £7  8s.  6d. 


HOW  THE  MONEY  GOES. 

We  hope  the  ratepayers'  eyes  are  beginning 
to  be  opened,  at  last,  as  to  how  the  public 
money  is  being,  and  has  been  wasted. 

If  the  Government  Auditor  were  empowered 
to  go  over  the  city  accounts  for  the  past  five 
years,  it  would  not  be  £3,000  but  probably 
upwards  of  £15,000  would  be  surcharged. 

It  is  monstrous  to  think  of  how  long  this 
barefaced  public  plundering  has  gone  on  in 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin. 

On  Saturday  last,  we  had  an  edifying 
meeting  in  the  City  Hall.  The  truth  is  be- 
ginning to  leak  out,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  family  circle.  No  less  than  four  gas 
engineers  had  been  employed  at  a  cost  of 
£1,300.  Mr.  Clemenshaw  sends  in  his  little 
bill  for  £513  8s. ;  Mr.  Pritchard  furnishes  one 
for  £391 ;  Mr.  Stevenson  claims  £228  17b.  ;  and 
Mr.  Church  would  feel  obliged  at  the  payment 
of  £242  3s.  3d.  It  was  as  clear  as  daylight 
that  the  object  of  the  Corporation  in  pro- 


moting the  new  Gas  Bill  was  to  save  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  from  being  compelled  to 
pay  the  above  sums.  So  a  flagrant  attempt 
is  made  to  shift  the  costs  on  the  shoulder*  of 
the  ratepayers.  Councillor  Byrne  endea- 
voured to  act  as  the  pUot,  but  there  are 
too  many  "  breakers  ahead."  The  citizens 
are  beginning  to  know  every  card  in  the  pack, 
and  we  fear  that  Councillor  Norwood  and 
some  other  councillors  and  law  advisers  will 
stand  a  bad  chance  of  getting  fat  fees  for 
their  nominal  labour  in  future. 

The  "  beginning  of  the  end  "has  at  last 
commenced,  and  the  pending  collapse  cannot 
be  much  longer  averted. 


ADULTERATION  STATISTICS. 

From  the  City  Analyst's  Report  for  1873  we 
learn  that  during  the  year  1873  he  made  386 
analyses  of  food  and  drink,  of  which  108  were 
adulterated,  16  pure,  but  of  bad  quality,  and 
262  pure.  Of  the  adulterated  specimens,  the 
milk  was  adulterated  with  from  12  to  120  per 
cent,  of  water,  but  with  no  other  adulterant. 
The  bread  was  adulterated  with  alum,  and  in 
some  instances  it  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  sandy  matter.  The  flour  was  adulterated 
with  alum,  and  six  of  the  samples  contained 
grit  or  sandy  matter.  The  tea  was  composed 
of  exhausted  and  decayed  leaves,  streng- 
thened by  the  addition  of  some  stringent 
gums.  The  cofi'ee  was  adulterated  with 
chicory  and  burnt  sugar.  The  rum  was  wholly 
spurious,  being  new  whiskey  sweetened  with 
treacle,  and  being  25  per  cent,  under  proof. 
The  butter  examined  contained  no  foreign 
matter,  but  iowx  samples  were  rancid,  and 
unfit  for  use.  The  oatmeal  was  veiy  mouldy, 
full  of  fungoid  growths,  and  unfit  for  use. 

Twenty-three  waters  used  in  Dublin  were 
examined,  and  of  these  sixteen  proved  to  be 
loaded  with  dangerous  oi-ganic  impurities, 
and  were  utterly  unfit  for  use. 

Fourteen  specimens  of  green  wall-paper  on 
sale  in  the  city  were  found  to  be  coloured 
with  arsenical  green. 

The  fines  and  costs  imposed  on  43  persons 
convicted  for  selling  adulterated  food  amoun- 
ted to  £252  lis. 

Of  the  43  persons  convicted  for  selling  or 
being  possessed  of  diseased  or  unsound  meat, 
11  were  fined  £49  17s.  The  others,  10,  were 
imprisoned  —  3  for  3  months  each,  3  for 
2  months  each,  2  for  six  weeks,  and  2  for 
14  days  each.    Total  convictions,  64. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 
A  MEETING  of  the  Academy  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  at  their  house,  19  Dawson-street. 

Dr.  William  Stokes,  President,  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read,  viz. : — By 
Mr.  M.  Donovan :  "  On  some  improvements 
of  the  Comparable  Self-acting  Hygrometer, 
which  registers  the  maximum  and  minimum 
of  humidity  and  siccity  of  the  Atmosphere, 
in  the  absence  of  an  observer." 

John  Casey,  LL.D. :  "  On  a  new  method 
of  finding  the  Equation  of  the  Squares  of  the 
difi'erences  of  the  Roots  of  a  Biquadratic,  given 
by  its  general  equation." 

H.  M.  Macintosh,  B.A.:  "  On  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Coati  Mondis  and  Marten." 

The  Secretary,  for  Dr.  Collins  :  "  On  Ac- 
cessory Lobes  of  the  Human  Lung." 

The  following  were  admitted  members : — 
Rev.  J.  Graves,  R.  E.  Lyne,  E.  Goold,  Dr. 
M'Swiney,  and  H.  S.Sweetman. 

In  the  last  report  issued  by  the  Council  of 
the  Academy  it  is  stated  that — 

A  considerable  numlier  of  objects  have  been  ac- 
quired for  the  museum  ofthe  Academy  within  the  past 
year.  Tlie  Treasurer-trove  regulations  are  found  to 
work  for  our  advantage;  and  through  their  opera- 
tion we  have  obtained,  in  particular,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  silver  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James 
I.,  and  Charles  I.  The  O'Brien  Vase,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, has  been  removed  to  the  Academy's  house, 
and  placed  in  the  strong  room.  Tlie  Ogham  in- 
scribed stones,  ten  in  number,  purchased  from  the 
representatives  of  tlie  late  Mr.  VVindele,  have  been 
arranged  in  the  crypt,  one  being  set  rertically  in  the 


floor,  and  the  others  placed  either  on  iron  stands  in 
tlie  bays  at  the  south  side,  or  on  tlie  dwarf  walls 
forming  the  bays.  These  stones  ara  nil  now  easy 
of  accesa,  and,  in  the  daytime,  have  the  advantiige 
of  a  light  well  adapted  to  the  examination  of  their 
respective  inscriptions.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  crypt,  wliich  lias  been  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  Lapidary  Museum,  is  not  piovided 
with  a  convenient  entrance,  and  is  destitute  of  proper 
arrangements  for  its  heating  and  lighting  with  gas. 
Representations  on  the  subject  of  these  defects  have 
been  made  to  the  Board  of  Works,  but  as  yet  with- 
out result.  The  placing  of  our  collection  of  anti- 
quities in  the  new  museum  rooms  has  been  actively 
proceeded  with,  and  is  now  nearly  completed.  Ap- 
plications have  been  made  to  the  Government 
several  times  in  recent  years  for  an  increase  ofthe 
public  grant  to  the  Academy  ;  an  additional  sum  of 
£400  was  included  in  tlie  estimates  for  1873-4, 
and  was  voted  by  Parliament.  Of  this  sum  £2U0 
were  to  be  expended  in  the  publication  of  materials 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  grant  for  researches 
on  Celtic  manuscripts,  and  £200  applied  to  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  opening  the  Academy  in  llie 
evenings.  Tlie  council  have  had  under  cousidera- 
tion  the  measures  which  it  would  be  desiralile  to 
take  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  latter  oliject  as 
regards  the  museum.  The  Academy  has  sanctioned 
the  following,  among  other  grants,  from  the  fund  at 
its  disposal  for  aiding  scientific  researches  by  pro- 
viding suitable  instruments  and  materials  : — £40  to 
Mr.  W.  Bailey  to  investigate  the  fossils  of  the  coal 
districts  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  their  comparison 
with  those  of  British  and  other  coal-tields  ;  £50  to 
Professor  Haughton  to  complete  an  investigation 
into  the  chemical  and  mineral  composition  of  the 
successive  lava-flows  of  Vesuvius.  The  treasurer 
reports  that  the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
Academy  is  highly  satisfactory.  We  have  lost  by 
death  within  the  year  seven  ordinary  members,  viz. : 
William  Barker,"M.D. ;  Simon  Foot,  Esq.;  Right 
Hon.  Col.  French;  Richard  H.  Frith,  C.E.  ;  W.  L. 
Ogilby,M.A.;  Right  Hon.  David  R.  Pigot,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  ;  Robert  W.  Smith. 
M.D. 


LAW. 
WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  CASE  has  been  heard  at  the  Kilmainham 
sessions — Flood  v.  Guardians  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union,  before  the  Hon.  Charles 
Trench,  which  was  an  appeal  brought  under 
the  Poor  Law  Act,  1  and  2  Vic,  to  quash  a 
rate  of  2s.  lOd.  in  the  pound,  which  had  been 
struck  by  the  defendants  in  the  month  of 
December  last.  The  appellant  is  a  ratepayer 
living  in  the  town  of  Terenure,  and  the  appeal 
was  brought  by  him  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
many  other  ratepayers  in  the  Rathfarnham 
electoral  division.  It  appeared  that,  prior  to  the 
month  of  August,  1872,  the  village  of  Tere- 
nure had  been  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Rathmines  Commissioners,  and  in  that  month 
the  sanitary  ofiicer  reported  to  the  guardians 
that  the  supply  was  not  sufiicient,  whereupon 
the  guardians  forthwith  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Corporation  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee to  erect  two  fountains  in  Terenure,  and 
to  supply  them  with  water  at  a  cost  of  £4,300. 
The  guardians  borrowed  this  sum  on  a  mort- 
gage of  the  rates  to  the  Loan  Commissioners. 
And  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  rate  were 
that  a  sum  of  £580  was  included  in  the  rate 
sought  to  be  levied  ofl"  the  Rathfarnham  elec- 
toral division  alone,  whereas  the  appellant 
contended  it  should  be  levied  oS'  the  entire 
union,  and  also  that  the  mortgage  was  illegal, 
inasmuch  as  the  guardians  did  not  serve  any 
notice  on  the  Rathmines  Commissioners  re- 
quiring them  to  supply  the  water  previous  to 
entering  into  the  contract  with  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
relied  on  by  the  appellants  as  requiring  such 
notice. 

Mr.  Evans,  the  Secretary  of  the  Rathmines 
Commissioners,  was  examined  on  behalf  of 
the  appellant,  and  proved  that  the  Corpora- 
tion water-pipes  laid  down  for  the  supply  of 
the  two  fountains  were  12-inch  mains ;  that 
they  were  laid  alongside  the  Rathmines  water- 
pipes  from  the  Appian  way  to  Terenure,  and 
that  they  could  have  been  brought  from  the 
Corporation  main  at  Harold's-cross  to  Tere- 
nure, being  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
distance.  The  arguments  occupied  the  day, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  chairman  stated 
he  believed  there  was  considerable  difficulty 
in  the  case,  and  he  would  reserve  judgment. 
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UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  by  Marls  Philip  O'Flanagan,  T.C.D. 

POET-STREET. — {first  visit.) 

Many  months  having  passed  since  we  -visited 
a  street  or  lane  on  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties, 
we  determined  to  vary  our  rambles  by  a  visit 
or  two  to  one  or  more  of  the  famous  localities 
in  the  old  quarters  of  the  Unknown  City. 
Selecting  a  centre  known  to  us  from  our  early 
boyhood,  we  found  ourselves  after  a  short 
while  gazing  on  the  old  red-brick  fronts  of 
the  once  famous  Poet-street.  Each  old  house, 
olf-street,  and  cross-street  conjured  up  a 
memory,  a  name,  and  an  incident ;  and  our 
recollection,  which  seemed  small  when  we 
entered  the  thoroughfare,  gradually  enlarged 
as  we  moved  onward,  with  a  mind  refreshed 
by  incidents  suggesting  incidents.  Every 
step  was  hallowed  and  historic  ground.  Here 
and  there  were  homes  or  temporary  resi- 
dences of  dramatists,  poets,  lawyers,  actors, 
actresses,  gingers,  musicians,  professors, 
clergymen,  schoolmasters,  historians,  novel- 
ists, and  distinguished  natives  and  foreigners 
in  many  walks.  The  names  of  not  a  few 
were  faded  out  of  the  recollection  of  our 
generation,  but  the  works  of  several  were 
still  appreciated,  and  were  giving  delight  to 
thousands  of  family  circles.  Buildings  had 
been  demolished  and  buildings  erected  here 
and  there  since  we  first  traversed  the 
thoroughfare,  but  many  of  the  old  fronts  still 
remained  staunch,  though  weather-beaten, 
shewing  by  their  bond  and  the  form  of  their 
door  and  window  opes  the  ways  and  methods 
of  their  builders.  Time  was  when  Poet- 
street  echoed  to  the  rejoicings  of  many  a 
great  pageant  and  ceremonial,  of  civic  show 
and  military  display,  of  theatrical  successes 
and  excesses.  History  is  not  silent  on  these 
matters  ;  but,  in  this  doubting  and  utilitarian 
age,  personal  interests  absorb  the  whole  man, 
and  leave  him  little  love  and  less  leisure  to 
bestow  on  objects  that  ought  to  be  endeared 
to  him  from  their  grand,  old,  and  inspii-iting 
associations.  When  citizens  cease  to  love 
the  history  of  their  city,  they  are  undeserving 
of  the  name  of  citizens.  There  are  no  surer 
signs  of  a  nation's  or  a  city's  decay  than  the 
loss  of  its  public  spirit.  Public  spirit  pre- 
serves and  improves,  and,  where  it  exists, 
the  national  memorials  will  be  protected,  and 
the  institutions  that  reflect  an  honour  on  our 
olden  citizens  supported  and  perpetuated. 
We  must  cut  short  our  musings,  for  here 
comes  our  trusty  cicerone,  and  in  his  hands 
■we  will  leave  the  task  of  telling  what  is  worthy 
of  recital  connected  with  Poet-street. 

"  My  recollections,  sir,  of  this  street  ex- 
tend back  to  the  close  of  the  last  century — 
indeed  I  may  go  further,  for,  adding  the 
memories  of  my  grandfather  to  my  own,  and 
also  what  he  had  communicated  to  him  and 
learned  from  those  who  preceded  him,  I 
think  I  will  be  enabled  to  recall  much  that 
will  interest  you.  You  wUl  excuse  me  if  I 
adopt  the  fashion  of  telling  events  in  my  own 
way  a»  they  occur  to  my  mind,  without  any 
chronological  order  being  observed. 

"  Poet-street  was  once  a  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  city,  and  continued  so  even  into 
the  present  century.  Several  popular  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  lawyers  and 
remarkable  citizens  lived  in  this  street  in 
the  last  century.  Among  the  former  were  : 
James  Chatterton,  who  represented  the 
borough  of  DoneraUe,  and  who  was  also  a 
King's  Counsel  ;  William  Caulfield  (the 
borough  of  Tulsk) ;  Nathaniel  Warren  (city 
of  Dublin).  These  three  members,  I  believe, 
were  long  resident  in  this  street.  Francis 
Hardy,  another  Irish  M.P.,  and  the  genial 
biographer  of  Lord  Charlemont  of  Volunteer 
memory,  resided  for  awhile  in  this  street. 
Among  the  legal  worthies  who  resided  in 
Poet-street  in  the  last  century  were  :  Charles 
Walker,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery ; 
Francis  Perry,  Deputy  Clerk  and  Keeper  of 
the  Rolls,  and  Deputy  Usher  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  Thomas  Milewood,  Deputy  Pur- 
suivant of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  ;  Richard 
Evans,  Clerk  to  Baron  Power,  of  the  Ex- 


chequer Court  ;•  James  Johnstone,  Commis- 
sioner of  Bankruptcy  ;  Edmond  Moore,  bar- 
rister ;  Edward  Westley,  do. ;  J.  W.  Parvisol, 
do.  ;  Stuart  Hamilton,  do.  The  notable 
Matthew  Dowling,  Seneschal  of  the  Liberties, 
Kilmainham,  and  Robert  Dowling,  Registrar, 
also  lived  for  some  years  in  this  street. 

"  Among  the  noted  traders  who  lived  in 
this  street  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
centui-y  were  John  Moore,  grocer,  at  No.  12, 
the  father  of  our  great  national  bard,  Thomas 
Moore,  in  which  house  also  the  poet  was  born, 
and  resided  with  his  father  for  several  years. 
John  Long,  king's  sealcutter,  lived  at  42,  and 
Daniel  Murphy,  coachmaker,  at  23.  This 
street,  built  in  the  last  and  present  century, 
was  well  represented  in  the  coachmaking  inte- 
rest. A  very  large  number  of  attorneys  resided 
in  Poet-street,  both  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present. 
Some  of  the  worthies  whom  I  have  mentioned 
deserve  more  than  a  mere  passmg  notice. 
Francis  Perry,  a  deputy  clerk  of  the  Rolls,  re- 
sided many  years  in  Poet-street,  where  he 
died  in  April,  1794.  Perry  was  a  much-re- 
spected solicitor,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
Moore  family  ;  and  the  young  poet  seemed  to 
be  much  attached  to  him,  for  in  the  Antho- 
lofjia  Hihernica  for  June,  1794,  the  following 
lines  '  To  the  Memory  of  Francis  Perry, 
Esq.,'  appeared  : — 

" '  Life's  fadinff  spark  now  gleams  the  last  dim  ray, 
'Tis  out— th'  unfettered  spirit  wings  its  fiiglit, 
In  happier  climes,  to  di  ink  eternal  day. 
And  mix  with  kindred  souls  in  realms  of  light. 

"  '  Farewell,  blest  shade  (it  bliss  the  virtuous  find)! 

While  loos'd  from  earth,  thou  seek'st  a  heavenly  sphere, 
And  gain'st  a  wreath,  by  seraph  hand  entwined. 
Why  yet  for  thee,  thus  flows  the  sorrowing  tear  ? 

"  '  Alls  1  while  memoi7  can  thy  worth  recal 

(For  in  thy  mind  tach  virtue  claiui'd  a  part) 
The  dewy  streams  of  grief,  sincere  raust  fall; 
The  sigh  must  heave  untuior'd  from  the  heart.' 

"  Thomas  Moore  was  but  a  lad  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  when  he  wote  these  verses,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  entered  Trinity  College. 
The  previous  year  he  had  inscribed  some  lines 
to  his  revered  schoolmaster,  Samuel  Whyte, 
of  Grafton-street.  These  lines  also  appear  in 
the  Antliologia  Hiber)dca. 

"  Matthew  Dowling,  the  seneschal  of  Kil- 
mainham, was  secretary  to  the  goldsmiths' 
corps  of  volunteers ;  he  also  figured  in  several 
notable  matters  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
city,  as  also  others  of  his  family  and  name. 
A  summons  was  issued  in  January,  1792,  by 
Dowling  of  the  grenadier  company.  This 
summons  called  upon  the  corps  to  meet  on 
the  following  Sunday,  at  the  parade  ground, 
St.  Michael  Le  Pole,  Great  Ship-street.  The 
summons  ended  in  the  following  ominous 
words  : — '  Last  year  of  slavery  ;  would  to 
God  I  could  say  it  was  the  last  hour  1'  The 
authorities  took  fright,  and  after  a  consulta- 
tion at  a  privy  council,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
issued  a  proclamation  against  the  meeting  of 
the  volunteers,  and  on  the  day  of  the  meeting, 
the  civil  power, under  the  direction  of  Alderman 
James  and  Alderman  Warren,  with  Colonel 
Lennox,  afterwards  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
commanded  the  35th  regiment,  aided  by  the 
entire  garrison  and  the  artillery,  surrounded 
the  parade.  The  volunteer  force  being  too 
small  to  cope  with  such  an  overwhelming 
military  body  as  was  brought  against  them, 
resolved,  after  due  deliberation,  not  to  dis- 
pute their  right  of  meeting.  The  artillery 
on  the  occasion  had  lighted  matches,  as  it 
was  anticipated  that  a  resistance  would  be 
offered,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
the  attack.  The  celebrated  Walter  Cox, 
though  a  mere  youth  at  this  time,  had  the 
command  of  the  second  company  of  the  volun- 
teers, and  it  was  said  his  courage  and  senti- 
ments on  the  occasion  was  '  highly  approved 
of  by  his  brother  soldiers  and  his  superior 
officer.  Major  Bacon,  who  was  afterwards 
hanged.' 

"  Not  alone,  sir,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  but  in  the  earlier  years  of  it.  Poet- 
street  was  distinguished.  On  a  large  plot  of 
ground  adjoining  this,  stretching  and  extend- 
ing into  Little  Shortford-street,  the  first 
stone  of  what  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  re- 
markable theatre,  was  laid  on  May  the  8th, 
1733,  about  the  same  period  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment House  was  erecting.  There  is  reason  to 


believe  that  the  reputed  architect  of  the  Par- 
liament House  was  also  the  architect  of  the 
new  theatre.  The  ceremonial  of  laying  the 
first  stone,  or  rather  the  first  four  stones,  was 
a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects.  The 
Right  Hon.  Richard  Tighe  laid  the  first  stone, 
the  Hon.  General  Napier  the  second,  William 
Tighe  the  third,  and  the  fourth  was  laid  by 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Lovet  Pearce,  Knt.,  sur- 
veyor-general at  the  time  of  the  king's  works 
in  Ireland.  The  prints  of  the  period  state 
there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  persons 
present,  and  that  each  stone  was  laid  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  drums,  a  band  of  music, 
and  loud  acclamations  of  the  people.  Under 
each  stone  were  placed  medals  struck  for  the 
occasion  by  the  managers  of  the  old  Theatre 
Royal.  Plenty  of  choice  wines  were  provided 
for  the  gentry  by  the  managei-s,  and  several 
casks  of  ale  were  given  to  the  people  assem- 
bled. The  ceremonial  was  signalised  even 
further,  for  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  laid 
the  foundation  stones  made  presents  to  the 
workmen,  and  all  was  wound  up  by  a  sump- 
tuous dinner,  given  at  the  cost  of  the  mana- 
gers, to  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Poet-street 
theatre  was  run  up  with  such  expedition,  that 
it  was  finished  and  ready  to  open  in  tea 
months.  The  first  night  was  on  March  19th, 
1733  (Old  Style),  and  the  first  play  was  Far- 
quliar's  comedy,  '  The  Recruiting  Ofiicer.' 
At  this  early  date  there  were  even  three 
theatres  open  in  Dublin :  — Smock-alley, 
Rainsford,  Madame  Violante's,  in  George's 
lane  (South  Great  George's-street),  with 
minor  places  of  public  amusement,  among 
which  was  the  famous  Tony  Ashton's  Medley, 
in  Patrick's-close.  About  the  same  period 
was  also  built  a  new  music-hall  in  Crow- 
street,  by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  ruins  of 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  arose  the 
celebrated  Crow-street  theatre,  remembered 
still  by  many  of  our  citizens,  when  under  the 
management  of  Frederick  Jones. 

"  The  history  of  Poet-street  theatre, 
and  of  the  great  stars  of  the  musical  and 
dramatic  world,  who  made  their  Dublin  dihut 
there,  would  take  many  chapters  to  tell. 
It  would  include  numerous  names  from 
the  days  of  Quin,  Cibber,  Foote,  Garrick, 
Sheridan,  and  would  include  a  variety  of 
other  worthies  who  though  makingtheirrf^&iti 
on  other  theatres  in  the  city,  yet  had  several 
friendships  and  associations  with  the  actors 
actresses,  singei-s,  musicians  and  managers 
of  Poet-street  theatre.  It  was  on  the  boards 
of  Poet-street  theatre  that  the  celebrated  and 
accomplished  Peg  Wofiington,  after  she  had 
quitted  Madame  Violante's  booth,  commenced 
her  real  dramatic  career.  She  first  was  en- 
gaged to  dance  between  the  acts  with  other 
performers  of  the  period,  but  it  was  not  long 
until  her  wonderful  grace  and  versatile  abi- 
lities were  developed.  Her  Polly  in  the  '  Beg- 
gers'  Opei'a,'  and  her  singing  drew  crowded 
houses.  Miss  Woffington's  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
also  increased  her  fame,  and  led  to  tempting 
ofi'ers  from  Mr.  Rich,  of  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, which  she  embraced.  About  the  year 
1739-40— a  year  signalised  by  the  severest  dis- 
tress, and  long  remembered  in  this  city,  a 
partial  famine  succeeding  the  coldest  year 
on  record — at  this  period  it  is  stated  that 
Peg  Wofiington  made  her  first  appearance  in 
the  character  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  contain  many  tributes 
to  Polly's  genius,  from  her  first  success  to 
her  last.  Among  the  earlier  tributes  paid  to 
her  acting,  the  one  on  her  personation  of  the 
character  of  Wildair  was  considered  good  : — 

",'  Peggy 's  the  darling  of  the  nieu, 
In  Polly  won  each  heart ; 
But  now  she  captivates  again. 
And  all  must  feel  the  smart. 

" '  Her  charms  resistless  conquer  all, 
Both  sexes  vanquished  lie ; 
And  who  to  Polly  scorned  to  fall, 
By  Wildair  ravish'd,  die. 
" '  Would  lavish  nature,  who  her  gaye 
This  double  pover  to  please, 
In  pity  give  her,  both  to  save, 
A  double  power  to  ease." 

"When  Miss  Woffington  returned,  several 
years  afterwards,  to  Ireland,  she  again  ap- 
peared on  the  boards  of  Poet-street  theatre, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
greater  encomiums  were  showered  upon  her. 
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Miss  Woffington's  early  years  are  enveloped 
in  mucli  obscurity.  Her  father  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  a  bricklayer,  I  beheve ; 
and  it  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that 
her  mother  for  many  years  sold  fruit  at  the 
entrance  of  Fownes's-court  in  this  city.  Ut 
poor  but  honest  parents,  and  from  such  a 
lowly  origin,  did  the  celebrated  Peg  Woffang- 
ton  spring,  to  afterwards  conquer  by  dint  of 
merit  the  applause  of  the  whole  British 

^"^'^^Of  some  of  the  mishaps  that  overtook 
the  actors  and  managers  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  in  this  street,  and  of 
the  notable  characters  and  incidents  connec- 
ted with  Poet-street  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century,  I  wUl  tell  you,  Mr. 
O'Flanagan,  on  our  next  visit  here.  It  is 
clear  we  cannot  take  note  of  the  multitude 
of  matters  connected  with  this  historic  quarter 
during  one  short  hurried  visit." 

Agreeing  to  the  suggestion  of  our  trusty 
and  respected  guide,  we  both  turned  into  a 
street  leading  directly  to  the  Green,  where 
we  parted  for  the  evening  with  the  "  Oldest 
Inhabitant." 


THE  RUIN  AND  RE-BUILDING  OF 
NATIONS. 

iBeing  Extracts,  icith  Notes,  from  "  An  Essay  towards  Prevent- 
ing the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain,' hy  George  Berkeley,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.    First  printed  in  London,  A.D.  MDCCXAl.j 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  which 
this  country,  and  more  particularly  its  capital, 
has  suffered  through  the  absence  of  a  proper 
public  spirit.  George  Berkeley's  remarks  are 
as  applicable  to-day  on  this  point  as  they  were 
when  first  written.  The  state  of  our  city  and 
its  institutions  (which  are  far  from  the  healthy 
condition  in  which  they  ought  to  be)  show 
plainly  that  the  mass  of  our  people— nobility, 
gentry,  and  commonalty— are  governed  more 
by  their  own  selfish  and  personal  interest 
than  a  broad,  manly,  and  wholesome  public 
spirit. 

"  Public  spirit,  that  glorious  principle,  is 
is  so  far  from  being  cherished  and  encouraged, 
that  it  has  become  ridiculous  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  which  is  taught  to  laugh  at 
everything  that  is  serious  as  well  as  sacred. 
The  same  atheistical  narrow  spirit  centering 
all  our  cares  upon  private  interest,  and  con- 
tracting all  our  hopes  within  the  enjoyment 
of  this  present  life,  equally  produceth  neglect 
of  what  we  owe  to  God  and  our  country. 
Tully  hath  long  since  observed  '  that  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  have  no  belief  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  n  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  to  sacrifice  then- 
particular  interests  and  passions  to  the  public 
good,  or  have  a  generous  concern  for  pos- 
terity;' and  our  own  experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  observation. 

"  In  order  to  recover  a  sense  of  public 
spirit,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  men  were  first 
affected  with  a  true  sense  of  religion,  pro  aris 
etfocis  having  ever  been  the  great  motive  to 
courage  and  perseverance  in  a  public  cause. 

"  It  would  likewise  be  a  very  useful  policy, 
and  warranted  by  the  example  of  the  wisest 
government,  to  make  the  natural  love  of  fame 
and  reputation  subservient  to  promoting  that 
nobler  principle.  Triumphal  arches,  columns, 
statues,  inscriptions,  and  like  monuments  of 
public  services,  have  in  former  times  been 
found  great  incentives  to  virtue  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  would  probably  have  the  same 
effect  on  Englishmen  which  love  had  on 
Greeks  and  Romans.  And,  perhaps,  a  column 
of  infamy  would  be  found  a  proper  and  ex- 
emplary punishment  in  cases  of  signal  public 
villany,  where  the  loss  of  fortune,  liberty,  or 
life,  are  not  proportioned  to  the  crime ;  or 
where  the  skill  of  the  offender  or  the  nature 
of  his  offence  may  screen  him  from  the  letter 
of  the  law." 

[Nothing  shews  so  plainly  and  clearly  the 
lack  of  public  spirit  among  our  people,  as  the 
absence  of  public  statues  from  our  streets 
and  other  open  spaces.  Although  public 
buildings  increased,  and  architecture  was 


somewhat  rife  during  the  short-hved  parlia- 
ment of  1782-1800,  yet  that  era  added  no 
statues  of  native  worthies  to  our  streets  and 
squares.     It  was  only  within  the  present 
century  that  monuments  and  statues  of  men 
of  note  were  erected  in  any  number ;  and 
even  these  were  not  to  the  honour  of  natives. 
Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  our  city 
has  had  an  excess  of  public  statues,  erected 
to  the  honour  of  Irishmen  who  deserved  well 
of  their  country.    There  is  still  a  wide  field 
for  the  display  of  public  spirit  and  the  amor 
patriae.    Our  streets,  for  the  Imost  part,  have 
foreign  names,  or  names  that  suggest  nothing 
worthy  or  heroic  ;  baptized  by  uxorious  hus- 
bands or  wives  to  the  memory  of  their  hving 
or  departed  worth.    These  streets  and  ter- 
races live  on  in  no  one's  memory,  save  the 
relations  of  the  builder,  or  owner,  or  those 
who  have  to  inhabit  them.  A  pillar  of  mf  amy 
might  be  judiciously  adopted,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  hand  down  a  great  villain's  name 
to  posterity ;  and,  we  know  instances  in  the 
history  of  the  country  that  might  be  selected. 
Pillars  of  infamy,  before  the  age  of  printing, 
would  have  been  more  suitable  than  at  present. 
We  can  photogi-aph  and  compare  the  faces,  and 
depict  the  characters  of  the  gi-eatest  scoun- 
drels with  facility,  and  transmit  their  names 
to  future  times.    After  all,  it  is,  perhaps, 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
enlist  the  service  of  art,  or  to  waste  marble 
or  granite  in  helping  to  perpetuate  publicly 
the  infamy  of  a  wretch  guilty  of  a  great 
erime.] 

"  Several  of  these  are  to  be  seen  at  Geneva, 
Milan,  and  other  towns  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
the  custom  to  demolish  the  house  of  a  citizen 
who  hath  conspired  to  ruin  his  country,  or 
been  guilty  of  any  enormous  crime  towards 
the  public  ;  and  in  place  thereof,  to  erect  a 
monument  of  the  crime  and  criminal  described 
in  the  blackest  manner.  We  have  nothing  of 
the  sort  that  I  know  of,  but  that  which  is 
called  The  Monument  [London],  which  in 
the  last  age  was  erected  for  an  affair  no  way 
more  atrocious  than  the  modern  unexampled 
attempt  [the  South  Sea  project]  of  men  easy 
in  their  fortune  and  unprovoked  by  hardship 
of  any  sort,  in  cool  blood  and  with  open  eyes 
to  ruin  their  native  country.  This  fact  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  with  it  the  public  detestation  thereof 
may  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  which 
would,  in  some  measure,  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  present,  and  be  a  useful  lesson  to  future 
ages." 

[The  following  extract,  as  it  touches  upon 
matters  essentially  within  our  province,  is 
entitled  to  particular  attention.  Academies 
for  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  were 
unthought  of  almost  in  Great  Britain,  when 
Berkeley  wrote  his  essay;  and  our  parliament 
buildings  in  London  or  Dublin,  as  pieces  of 
architecture,  were  unworthy  of  the  name. 
Ere  the  great  and  good  prelate  died,  he  saw 
buildings  arising  around  him,  and  institu- 
tions springing  up,  to  the  creation  of  which 
his  own  advocacy  contributed  not  a  Utile.] 

"Those  noble  arts  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting  do  not  only  adorn  the 
public,  but  have  also  influence  on  the  minds 
and  manners  of  men,  filling  them  with  great 
ideas,  and  spiriting  them  to  an  emulation  of 
worthy  actions.  For  this  cause  they  were 
cultivated  and  encouraged  by  the  Greek 
cities,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  building 
and  adorning  their  temples,  theatres,  porticos, 
and  the  like  public  works,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  discouraged  private  luxury;  the 
very  reverse  of  our  conduct. 

"  To  propose  the  building  a  parliament 
house,  courts  of  justice,  royal  palace,  and 
other  public  edifices  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  nation,  and  adorning  them  with  paint- 
ings and  statues  which  may  transmit  memo- 
rable things  and  persons  to  posterity,  would 
probably  be  laughed  at  as  a  vain  affair,  of 
great  expense  and  little  use  to  the  public ; 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  we  have  reduced  our- 
selves to  such  straits,  that  any  proposition  of 
expense  suiteth  ill  with  our  present  circum- 
stances. But  how  proper  soever  this  pro- 
posal may  be  for  the  time,  yet  it  comes  so 
properly  into  a  discourse  of  public  spirit, 


that  I  could  not  but  say  something  of  it ;  and 
at  another  time  it  will  not  seem  unreasonable, 
if  we  consider  it  i»  no  more  than  the  wisest 
nations  have  done  before  us— that  it  would 
spirit  us  to  new  arts,  employ  hands,  keep  the 
money  circulating  at  home,  and,  lastly,  that 
it  would  be  a  notable  instance  of  public  spirit, 
as  well  as  a  motive  to  it. 

"  The  same  noble  principle  may  also  be 
encouraged  by  erecting  an  academy  of  in- 
genious men,  whose  employment  it  would  be 
to  compile  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  to 
make  discourses  proper,  to  inspire  men  with 
seal  for  the  public,  and  celebrate  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  been  ornaments  to  the 
nation,  or  done  it  eminent  service.  Not  to 
mention  that  this  would  improve  our  language, 
and  amuse  some  busy  spirits  of  the  age, 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  no  ill  policy. 

[The  writings  of  George  Berkeley,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  were  powerful  of 
good.  Indeed  they  created  a  pubhc  spirit  in 
towns  and  cities,  where  previously  there  was 
none.  In  his  own  country,  improvements 
followed  every  essay  of  his  pen.  In  1721, 
there  was  no  parliament  building  m  Dublin 
suited  to  the  national  government,  either  m 
style  or  extent;  but  by  1729,  the  foundation 
of  what  promised  to  be  a  noble  one  was  com- 
menced. Market -houses  and  linen-halls  also 
sprung  up  in  the  interim,  and  in  every  decade 
for  thirty  years  afterwards,  down  to  1753,  the 
period  oiE  Berkeley's  death,  some  great  public 
improvement  took  place,  even  in  Dublin,  m 
the  foundations  of  churches,  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  other  public  institutions,  of  a 
charitable  or  educational  kind— Mercers 
and  St.  Patrick's  Hospitals,  the  Lying-in 
Hospital,  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  he 
saw  established  before  his  death.  There 
were  several  other  institutions  sprung  up  m 
Ireland  and  its  capital,  between  1720  and  the 
period  of  the  prelate's  demise,  that  owe  their 
foundation  to  the  creation  of  a  public  spirit, 
to  foster  which  Berkeley  laboured  earnestly 

and  long.]  ,    »  a 

"  This  is  not  without  example,  tor,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  French  Academy,  which  is 
prostituted  to  meaner  purposes,  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  Venetian  senate  to  appomt  one 
of  their  order  to  continue  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  This  was  introduced  m  the  flour- 
ishing  state  of  that  people,  and  is  still  in 
force:  We  fall  short  of  other  nations  m  the 
number  of  good  historians,  though  no  nation 
in  ChTistendom  hath  produced  greater  events, 
or  more  worthy  to  be  recorded.  The  Athe- 
nian senate  appointed  orators  to  commemo- 
rate annually  those  who  died  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  whilst  solemnity  was  per- 
formed at  the  monuments  erected  in  honor  of 
them  by  the  public  ;  and  the  panegyrics  com- 
posed lay  Isocrates  and  Pericles,  as  well  as 
many  passages  in  TuUy,  inform  us  with  what 
pleasure  the  ancient  orators  used  to  expatiate 
in  praise  of  their  country. 

"Concord  and  union  among  ourselves  is 
rather  to  be  hoped  for  as  an  effect  of  public 
spirit,  than  proposed  as  a  means  to  promote 
it.  Candid,  generous  men,  who  are  true 
lovers  of  their  country,  can  never  be  enemies 
to  one-half  their  countrymen,  or  carry  resent- 
ment so  far  as  to  ruin  the  public  for  the  sake 
of  party.  Now  I  have  fallen  upon  the  men- 
tion of  our  parties,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  insert 
a  remark  or  two  for  the  service  of  both.  Whig 
or  Tory,  without  entering  into  their  respec- 
tive merits.  First,  it  is  impossible  for  either 
party  to  ruin  the  other  without  involving 
themselves  and  their  posterity  m  the  same 
ruin.  Secondly,  it  is  very  feasible  for  either 
party  to  get  the  better  of  the  other,  if  they 
could  first  get  the  better  of  themselves ;  and 
instead  of  indulging  the  little  womanish 
passions  of  obstinacy,  resentment,  and  re- 
venge, steadily  promote  the  true  interest  of 
their  country,  in  those  great  clear  points  of 
piety,  industry,  sobriety  of  manners,  and  m 
honest  regard  for  posterity,  which  all  men  of 
sense  agree  are  essential  to  happmess.  ihere 
would  be  something  so  great  and  good  m  this 
conduct  as  must  necessarHy  overbear  aU 
calumny  and  opposition.  But  that  men 
should  act  reasonably,  is  rather  to  be  wished 
than  hoped." 
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[It  would  be  well  indeed  if  warring  sects 
and  parties  would  keep  well  this  advice  of 
Berkeley's,  and  put  it  into  practice ;  but  un- 
fortunately, neither  in  the  pulpit  or  public 
or  in  the  public  arena  will  some  individuals 
cease  to  be  partizans,  who  can  see  no  good 
in  any  system  or  method  but  their  own.  The 
remarks  addressed  to  Whigs  and  Tories  has 
its  application  to  masters  and  men,  or  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  Strikes  and 
lock-outs  can  never  effect  a  permanent  good 
by  the  users  of  them.  The  workmen  cannot 
injure  the  masters  without  injuring  them- 
selves, and  vice  versa.  Good  feelings  and 
friendly  relations  are  indispensable  to  both, 
and  if  these  are  not  maintained,  so  much  the 
worse  for  both  parties  in  the  end.  If  the  bad 
feeling  which  at  present  and  for  some  years 
past  has  existed  between  masters  and  men  is 
not  controlled,  and  the  differences  between 
both  settled  by  kindly  conference  and  arbi- 
tration, the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
British  Islands  are  certain  to  seriously  suffer 
at  a  future  and  not  distant  date.] 


EATEPAYERS'  PROTECTION  IN 
DUBLIN. 

We  have  laboured  earnestly  and  long  to 
create  a  public  opinion,  and  to  lead  to  a  re- 
form of  the  monstrous  abuses  in  connection 
with  the  Corporation  of  this  city.  When  we 
commenced  our  advocacy,  scarcely  a  single 
j  ournal  in  our  midst  devoted  a  paragraph,  much 
less  a  leader,  to  the  subject  of  Corporate 
abuses.  We  are  pleased  to  see  a  change  for 
the  better,  and  that  more  than  one  of  our 
morning  contemporaries  have  begun  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  interests  which  are  most 
important  and  serious.  For  many  years 
moneys  were  disbursed,  accounts  audited, 
and  reports  passed  without  receiving  the  least 
challenge  as  to  their  correctness,  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens.  If  some  honest  individual 
dared  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  any  of 
the  municipal  payments  or  "  sundries,"  he 
was  met  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  by  certain 
members  of  the  Corporation,  a  portion  of  the 
Press  betimes  lending  its  assistance  to  silence 
or  laugh  down  opposition. 

We  hope  the  citizens  are  now  satisfied 
that  the  efforts  of  the  recently  -  formed 
"  Ratepayers'  Protection  Association  "  have 
had  their  good  uses,  and  have  been  productive 
of  public  good.  The  deputation  of  that 
body  who  attended  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
City  Hall  convinced  the  Government  Auditor, 
ai  they  have  convin«ed  the  ratepayers, 
that  there  were  many  items  in  the  city 
accounts  not  only  objectionable,  but  that 
several  payments  were  illegal.  They  have 
also  by  their  action  proved  to  the  public  that 
the  whole  system  of  financial  transactions 
is  disgracefully  managed,  and  calls  for  in- 
stant reform.  No  valid  defence  could  be 
made  to  the  objections  urged  and  the  abuses 
pointed  out  by  the  deputation.  The  Govern- 
ment Auditor  was  compelled  to  state  that  he 
would  not  sanction  the  payment  out  of  the 
rates  of  the  parliamentary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  abortive  attempt  to  procure  a  bill 
enabling  the  Corporation  to  purchase  the 
Alliance  Gas  Works.  It  would  have  been  a 
monstrous  proceeding  were  he  enabled  even 
by  law  to  sanction  such  practices. 

Here  was  the  case  of  .£250  paid  to  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  for  parliamen- 
tary costs,  and  put  down  in  the  accounts  as 
"  advance  on  account  of  salary !"  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  system  adopted  by  the 
Corporation  in  paying  their  workmen  through 
their  euperintendents,  and  entrusting  them 
with  the  custody  of  large  sums  of  money. 


over  which  no  method  of  check  existed, 
could  anything  be  more  reprehensible  or 
open  to  suspicion?  Payments  were  con- 
tinually made  to  scavengers,  lamplighters, 
and  workmen  in  general,  but  no  proof  existed 
of  the  time  worked  by  those  employed.  Mr. 
Connolly  received  £1,200  in  the  year  to  pay 
twenty-four  lamplighters,  but  the  men  might 
be  dismissed  and  employed  at  pleasure,  and 
there  was  no  knowing  what  sums  were  really 
paid ;  receipts  were  absent,  and  many  of  the 
workmen  probably  existed  in  "  buckram.'' 
Men  could  be  dismissed  at  any  time,  and 
punished  by  deducting  their  salaries  for  some 
alleged  neglect. 

Here,  then,  is  a  system  that  needs  and 
calls  loudly  for  reform.  The  case  of  the 
.£50  paid  in  1871,  in  accordance  with  the  bril- 
liant system  of  loaning  money  to  ofiicers, 
is  but  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  method 
adopted  in  the  Dublin  Corporation  for  blind- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  not  the 
only  sum  loaned  and  never  repaid.  We 
trust  that  legal  means  will  be  taken  to  recover 
this  sum,  as  well  as  other  sums,  which  were 
little  less  than  fraudulent  transactions. 

We  have  repeatedly  directed  attention  to  the 
plurality  of  appointments  existing  in  the  City 
Hall,  where  a  number  of  officers  are  paid 
yearly  for  duties  that  have  no  existence. 
One  of  the  latest  flagrant  instances  is  in  the 
case  of  the  appointment  of  an  auxiliary  Main 
Drainage  staff.  How  such  a  scandal  could  be 
continued  to  be  perpetrated  with  impunity, 
we  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  At  the 
present  moment,  although  the  Government 
Auditor  is  not  personally  invested  with  autho- 
rity to  prohibit  the  payment  of  salaries  to  men 
who  perform  no  duties,  under  the  cover  of  a 
second  or  a  third  office,  yet,  the  ratepayers 
have  the  power  of  signing  a  requisition  and 
calling  upon  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
interfere.  Let  us  inform  the  citizens  that 
the  law  clearly  lays  down  permission  for 
meeting  such  deceptions  ;  and,  if  it  did  not, 
there  are  other  methods  by  which  the  abuse 
can  be  stamped  out,  and  a  check  put  upon  its 
adoption  at  any  future  period.  The  amount 
of  the  sums  illegally  paid  away  and  fraudu- 
lently appropriated  in  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  for  the  last  ten  years  or  upwards,  will 
never  be  known,  although  it  may  be  guessed 
at.  We  know  members  of  the  Council — old 
members,  too — who  have  confessed  their  in- 
ability to  fathom  the  secrets  of  the  suspicious 
financial  payments  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  accounts 
have  for  years  been  kept  and  audited  would 
puzzle  any  outsider  to  analyse.  The  rocks 
that  he  would  split  upon  are  not  only  those 
dangerous  reefs  known  as  "  sundries,"  inci- 
dental expenses,"  and  "petty  cash"  payments, 
but  less  suspicious  sandbanks  in  which  not 
only  hundreds  but  thousands  of  the  public 
funds  have  been  swallowed  up.  It  is  clear  that 
it  is  not  only  in  the  representation  of  the 
members,  but  in  the  working  staff  of  officers 
a  reform  is  needed.  The  City  Hall  would 
receive  a  partial  purification  if  three  or  four, 
or  half-a-dozen,  of  its  present  working  and 
overpaid  staff  were  cashiered.  It  would  bo 
invidious  on  our  part  to  point  any  offices  to 
be  retrenched.  We  have  no  personal  grudges 
against  individuals,  as  our  condemnation  is 
directed  solely  against  the  system  by  which 
useful  officers  are  corrupted,  and  made  to 
condone  the  offences  of  their  masters. 

We  are  conscious  that  our  advocacy  is 
honest  and  above  board ;  and,  feeling  that 


we  are  acting  aa  befits  citizens,  and  in  the 
interests  of  those  for  whom  honest  journalism 
should  exist,  we  shall  not  cease  our  advocacy 
while  we  have  nerve  and  reason  left  to  use 
our  pen,  and  see  the  last  of  the  abuses 
stamped  out  that  at  present  disgrace  the 
Corporation  of  this  city. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remind  the  rate- 
payers of  Dublin,  as  a  body,  that  they  are 
called  upon  before  God  and  man  to  render 
every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the  efforts 
now  made  to  reform  the  municipal  represen- 
tation of  Dublin. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


The  Gentleman's  for  this  month  has  an  ad- 
mirable variety  of  papers.  The  serial  stories, 
"  Olympia"  and  "  Clytie,"  are  continued. 
"  Men  and  Manner  in  Parliameot,"  by  the 
Member  of  theChiltcrn  Hundreds ;  "Waterside 
Sketches;"'  the  "Great  Trial  at  Bar;"  and 
"  Locomotion  in  London,"  are  all  gcwad  papers. 
There  is  scarcely  an  inferior  paper  amongst 
the  lot.  The  Oentlemans  began  the  year 
well,  and  is  continuing  well. 

In  GorrMll  this  month  there  is  a  good  paper 
on  Livingstone,  a  subject  now  of  some  inte- 
rest, and  there  is  another  good  paper  on 
Elizabeth  BaiTett  Browning,  the  poetess. 
"  On  the  side  of  the  Mistress  "  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  subject,  "  On  the  side  of  the  Maid." 

The  Practical  Magazine  has  a  number  of 
instructive  papers  worthy  of  the  perusal  of 
operatives  as  well  as  manufacturers ;  among 
them  are :  "Shipbuilding  Trade  on  the  Tyne ;" 
"  Coal-cutting  Machinery ;"  "  Gems  of  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  ;"  and  an  important  one  on 
"  Paraffiae  Industry,"  written  by  Mr.  Ered. 
Field,  F.R.S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SWIFT  AND  HANDEL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  Irish  Builder  has  once  taken 
my  part  when  unfairly  attacked,  so  I  shall 
not  attribute  some  passages  in  your  recent 
article  on  "  Swift  and  Handel "  to  any  un- 
friendly motive.  Perhaps  I  was  too  hard  on 
Swift,  but  in  the  course  of  an  extempore 
lecture  a  man  may  now  and  then  utter  words 
which  were  as  well  unsaid.  However,  my 
lectures  are  not  sermons,  and  I  claim  a  fair 
amount  of  latitude  in  defending  the  greatest 
of  musicians  against  one  of  the  smallest  of 
poets.  Nor  am  I  so  imperfectly  informed  on 
the  Swift  controversy  as  you  seem  to  imply. 
It  was  Swift's  way  to  scoff  at  musicians  :  thus 
we  find  him  ridiculing  his  organist  Rosingrave 
in  what,  by  a  ludicrous  misuse  of  the  term 
(which,  of  course,  he  did  not  reaUy  under- 
stand), he  called  "  his  cromatics."  He 
coarsely  stigmatised  the  Bull's  Head  Society 
as  "  a  club  of  fiddlers  in  Fishamble-street," 
and  forbid  his  choir  (who,  to  their  honour, 
seem  to  have  disregai-ded  his  tyrannical  pro- 
hibition) from  assisting  tliem  ;  and  so  I  was 
justified  in  pointing  out  the  folly  of  this 
assumed  contempt  for  what  this  man  could 
not  really  understand.  Of  this,  too,  everyone 
was  then  perfectly  aware;  for  do  you  not 
remember  the  lines — 

"  Great  Dean  of  St.  Pntrick's,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
That  you,  who  know  music  no  more  than  an  ass,"  &c.  ? 

I  am  ready  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
Swift  towards  Ireland,  whose  inhabitants  h« 
styled  "this  wretched  people";  but  I  am 
not  quite  so  disposed  to  insist  on  his  Irishism 
as  you  seem  to  be.  Even  admitting  that  the 
wit  first  saw  the  light  in  Hoey's-court  (and 
you  know  that  Leicester  has  also  claimed 
him),  he  was  English  by  descent  on  both 
sides,  and  would  often  exclaim,  "I  am  not  of 
this  vile  country!  I  am  an  Englishman  !"  A 
sour,  disappointed  man  he  was,  and  always 
looked  upon  even  his  most  valuable  Irish 
preferment,  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  as 
at  best  but  a  genteel  banishment  fi-om  his 
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beloved  England,  and  those  literary  and 
political  coteries  to  wliich  ho  affected  to 
belong.  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  his  gift 
of  a  lunatic  asylum  to  the  country — 

"  To  shew,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  mucli  I  " 

But  I  cannot  agree  in  your  estimate  of  the 
relative  value  of  Handel's  and  Swift's  contri- 
butions towards  the  alleviation  of  human 
misery.  It  is  admitted  that,  during  his  life- 
time, Handel's  generosity  and  charity  to  the 
sick  and  needy  were  incessant ;  even  when 
almost  ruined,  we  find  him  giving  perform- 
ances for  these  objects.  And  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  his  liberality  to 
"  the  Foundling  Hospital,"  of  which  he  was, 
in  gratitude  for  his  donations,  made  a 
governor.  Besides,  if  space  and  time  per- 
mitted, I  would  readily  prove  that  the 
"Messiah"  alone  has  fed  more  hungry, 
healed  more  sick,  and  clothed  more  naked, 
than  all  the  wits  and  satirists  of  Europe 
combined. 

Profits  produced  by  Handel'8  "  Messiah" 
from  1749  till  1769,  eleven  performances, 
under  Handel's  direction,  for  Foundling 
Hoipital        ...       -  £6,935 
Do.,  1760  till  1768,  under  direction  of 

John  Christopher  Smith  -       -       -  1,332 
Do.,  1769  till  1777,  under  direction  of 
Mr.  Stanley  2,032 

Total  given  to  hospital,  1749  till  1777,  £10,299 

From  the  commemoration  of  Handel  alone 
(a.d.  1784),  at  the  Abbey,  ^6,000  profits  were 
paid  to  the  "Royal  Society  of  Musicians" 
— a  charitable  society. 

These  are  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what 
Handel's  music  has  produced  for  the  poor. 

Do  not  try  to  defend  the  filthiness  of 
your  hero's  writings,  nor  seek  to  justify  them 
by  the  practice  of  the  time,  for  he  far  exceeds 
all  his  contemporaries  in  the  most  grossly 
revolting  descriptions.  How  any  man  could 
behave  as  he  did  to  Stella,  Vanessa,  and 
Sarina  (Miss  Warying),  too,  and  escape  the 
character  of  heartlessness,  puzzles  me.  It 
would  seem  as  if  there  is  a  broad  difference 
between  your  ideas  and  mine  of  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  Pray,  did  you  ever  read 
the  correspondence  of  Swift  and  Stella? 
The  grossness  of  this  (including  the  lady's 
bonmots)  is  surely  far  more  than  the  manners 
of  the  day,  coarse  as  they  were,  can  account 
for.  That  Swift  was  a  mystery,  I  agree  with 
you ;  he  was  verging  on  madness  more  than 
once  during  his  life,  and  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  dread  lest  he  should,  like  some  tree, 
"  die  at  the  top  "—a  fate  which  overtook  him 
after  all. 

But  now  for  the  weakest  pomt  of  your 
article.    Pray,  w/io  are  the  musical  composers 
who  have  lived  in  Dublin  who  were  selfish  or 
greedy  of  gain,  or  wealthy  at  all  ?  Musical 
creative  art  is  wretchedly  paid ;  it  is  quite 
notorious  that  no  Irish  musician  has  ever 
amassed  even  moderate  riches,  not  to  say  _a 
fortune,— in  fact,  to  feed  and  educate  their 
children  is  quite  as  much  as  any  of  them  can 
do.    I  will  name  four  composers,  all  eminent 
and  weU-conducted  men— Stevenson,  Smith, 
Blewitt,  and  Logier.  Which  of  them  left  any 
money  behind  him  ?    You  say  "  the  public 
have  heaped  favours  on  several,  and  sub- 
scribed capital  to  found  institutions  in  their 
name."    Pardon  me  for  asking  you  to  state 
your  facta.    I  know  of  nothing  answering  to 
your  description.     The   Dublin  public  is 
notoriously  parsimonious  with  respect  to 
music  ;  they  rush  to  the  cathedrals,  indeed, 
to  hear  gratis  the  works  of  Handel,  but 
hundreds  of  them  allow  the  plate  to  pass  by 
with  a  nod,  and  those  who  do  contribute 
give  shamefully  grudgingly.    I  appeal  to  the 
heads  of  our  cathedrals  for  the  verification  of 
my  assertion.    Yet  the  same  public  that 
throngs  St.  Patrick's  in  crowds  would  not  pay 
the  one  shilling  admission  to  hear  Handel's 
"  Messiah,"  admirably  perfornied  as  it  was 
last  winter  at  the  Exhibition  Palace  by  a 
chorus  of  300,  a  good  band,  and  aU  the  best 
Bolo  vocalists  of  Dublin. 

What  does  the  public  subscribe  to  maintain 
our  only  musical  institution — the  Academy 
of  Music?   Literally,  nothing!   You  have 


charged  the  Dublin  musicians  with  being 
greedy  of  gain  and  selfish.  I  appeal  to 
facts.  For  myself,  the  very  first  concerts 
I  directed  were  for  the  famine  of  1847  ; 
all  the  oratorios  in  Christ  Church,  given 
year  after  year  for  the  parish  schools ;  the 
last  concert  given  for  Mercer's  Hospital 
(when  Jenny  Lind  sang) ;— for  all  these  I 
played  and  conducted  gratis,  nor  were  my 
exertions  confined  to  the  mere  performances 
(as  thoughtless  people  imagine),  but  necessi- 
tated the  previous  labour  of  days  and  weeks. 
My  musical  brethren,  too,  have  nearly  always 
assisted  gratis  on  these  occasions.  I  forbear 
to  allude  to  myself  further  ;  but  I  will  ask 
you,  in  justice  to  me,  and  before  you  accuse 
us  of  greed  or  selfishness,  to  make  enquiries 
how  much  hard  personal  musical  work  have 
I  done,  both  as  composer,  chorus  master,  and 
conductor,  in  Dublin  during  the  last  year, 
for  which  I  never  received  one  farthing  !  Do 
this,  and  publish  the  result,  or  else  withdraw 
your  charge. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you 
for  the  handsome  way  in  which  you  generally 
have  referred  to  me  in  your  interesting  article 
on  "  Swift  and  Handel,"  and  sign  myself, 
your's  faithfully, 

R.  P.  Stewart,  Knt. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LIX. 

THE  COLLAPSE. 

(Air— "  Rich  and  Rare.") 
Big  and  black  were  the  lies  they  told, 
To  save  their  bacon  and  spend  our  gold; 
But,  oh !  their  shame  was  far  beyond 
What  judge  or  jury  ever  oonn'd  ! 

They  framed  a  hundred  bills,  and  more, 
And  bribed  their  witnesses  by  the  score. 
To  swear  'twas  for  the  public  good 
They  acted,  though  misunderstood. 

Some  people  stared,  some  people  curs'd, 
And  some  with  laughing  had  nearly  burst. 
At  the  wise  and  prudent  men  of  brass, 
Of  water  and  16-candle  gas  ! 

Winter  came  with  its  biting  frosts, 
Lawyers'  missives,  and  bills  of  costs. 
Committees  stared  at  the  swelling  hosts 
Of  hungry,  dunning,  walking  ghosts  ! 

"  What  will  we— oh  !  what  shall  we  do  ?"— 
This  was  the  cry  of  the  shipwreck'd  crew, 
Who  knocked  about  over  tin  surf, 
Eaving  mad  upon  gas  and  turf  I 

Oh,  haste.  Sir  Knight;  haste  and  explain 
The  cause  of  the  water  on  the  brain  ! 
Is  it  for  want  of  cash  or  sense. 
Or  does  it  arise  from  incompetence  ? 

Hang  the  Citizens'  Committee  clique  1 
Hang  the  Government  Auditor  quick  ! 
Nothing  is  left  for  us  to  spend; 
We've  stretched  our  tether  unto  the  end  ! 

Big  and  black  were  the  oaths  they  swore — 
Every  member  a  half  a  score. 
As  the  meeting  broke  up  on  the  Hill, 
They  crow'd,  they  laughed,  and  are  laughing  still  I 

Civis. 


TINTINGS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"Praised  by  some,  blamed  by  others,  I  make  liaste  to  langh 
•at  everything,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  tititp."— Barber 
of  Seville. 

The  manner  in  which  milk  is  at  present 
adulterated  is  really  a  serious  affair ;  irre- 
parable injury  is  being  done  to  children  and 
invalids  by  the  nefarious  custom  of  watering 
milk,  and  it  now  entirely  lies  with  the  Public 
Health  Committee  whether  we  are  to  be 
poisoned  by  deleterious  substances  intro- 
duced into  our  food,  or  whether  they  will  at 
once  take  steps  to  bring  about  a  genuine 
sanitary  reform.  In  France,  sanitary  officers 
go  round  and  test  the  contents  of  the  milk 
pails  by  means  of  a  clever  contrivance  called 
a  lactometer.  On  the  proof  of  adulteration, 
the  contents  of  the  cans  are  emptied  into  the 
gutter,  and  the  vendors  heavily  fined.  Why 
couldn't  some  such  easy  plan  be  tried  over 
here  ?  But  I  fear  we  will  not  have  reform 
until  Sir  Cockolorum  Bumblepup  or  some 
other  corporate  snob  has  his  precious  intes,- 
tines  severely  injured. 


I  am  glad  to  have  to  proclaim  it,  that  a 
gentleman  bearing  the  highly  suggestive 
name  of  "  .Jordan  "  ("  and  I  will  not  deny,  in 
defence  of  the  same,  what  that  name  might 
imply  ")  was  mulcted  in  the  penalty  of  £2 
and  .£1  costs  for  watering  his  milk.  Mr. 
Jordan  has  no  cause,  however,  to  kick  up  his 
heels  upon  his  green-eyed  monster,  as  a 
number  of  parties  procured  assorted  sentences 
for  like  digressions. 

If  Mr.  Dante  had  visited  the  sequestered 
glade  of  Moore-strect  cn  a  Saturday  night, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  another  horror 
would  have  been  added  to  his  already  rather 
lively  Inferno.  On  all  sides  activity,  drunken- 
ness, and  brawling  contest  for  right  of  way, 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  facilitate  the  traffic 
to  an  immense  extent.    In  the  gutter  stands 
an  individual  who  favours  you  with  such  3 
high  bass  of  "  Willie,  we  have  missed  you," 
that  you  are  almost  tempted  to  talk  "  vigor- 
ous," or  wish  the  erratic  William  had  delayed 
his  return  for  a  more  fitting  time  and  place. 
Here,  in  a  hall- way  half-a-dozen  of  the  corner 
confraternity  are  initiating  a  string  of  gaping 
juveniles  into  the  .  mysteries   of   "  double- 
shuffle,"  their  feet,  while  going  through  the 
educational  movements,  emitting  a  sound  not 
unlike  what  would  be  produced  by  half-a- 
dozen  cricket  stumps  escalading  a  family 
pew.    Ragged  urchins,  the  very  antipodes  of 
aldermanic  proportions,  enjoy  the  healthful 
occupation  of  gracefully  resting  on  their 
hands  whilst  their  feet  ornament  the  dead 
walls  of  the  neighbourhood.    Some  of  the 
whilom  sinners  charged  with  XX  stagger 
home  in  the  wrong  direction,  on  both  sides 
of  the  way,  in  that  flowery  path  which  has  its 
termination  before  the  minister  of  justice  at 
the  witching  hour  of  half-past  nine  on  Monday 
morning ;  while  others  delve  their  course 
through  the  adjacent  lanes  and  alleys,  sneak- 
ing back  into  the  paths  of  soda  and  sobriety, 
and  basely  defrauding  the  magisterial  poor- 
box  of  its  accustomed  ten  shillings.  Pug- 
nacity has  its  supporters  in  Moore-street, 
too  ;  bruisers  of  all  descriptions  loaf  about. 
Boxing  men — fine  fellows  in  their  way,  no 
doubt,  and  in  everyone  else's  way,  too — do 
the  cock  upon  this  their  own  peculiar  dung- 
hill; while  the  advocates  of  peepers  darkened 
by  the  shadowy  touch  of  fingers  five  doubled 
pugnaciously,  and  those  who  tap  the  heated 
claret  in  the  early  morn  and  dewy  eve,  nor 
yet  relax  their  hands  at  midnight's  witching 
hour,  occasionally  drop  upon  you,  and  bawl 
"  fight  "  into  your  ear  with  such  a  sibilating 
intensity  that  it  seems  for  all  the  world  as  if 
a  gross  of  fleas  were  playing  at  high  jinks  in 
that  organ.    This  sort  of  party  generally 
succeeds  in  making  himself  obnoxious  until 
a  blue-coated  lictor  comes  in  sight— which  is 
seldom.    You  are  sometimes  hustled  into  the 
arms  of  a  stalwart  son  of  the  coal  quay,  who 
bestows  upon  you  so  strict  an  embrace  that 
you  are  sincerely  inclined  to  believe  the  very 
vital  spark  itself  is  about  to  abscond  from 
your  frame  ;  and,  in  case  he  bestows  nothing 
else  on  your  frame,  you  can  whistle  or  recite 
the  hundredth  Psalm,  which  latter  will  doubt- 
less procure  an  encore.    Altogether,  the  class 
of  persons  you  meet  in  Moore-street  on  a 
Saturday  night  would  hardly  be  admitted  to 
a  corporation  swell  feed,  and  Loi-d  knows  I 
can't  say  anything  less  for  them. 


A  new  comic  journal,  entitled  the  Sandwich,. 
has  made  its  appearance  in  Dublin,  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  sixpence.  I  cannot  at 
present  say  much  of  this  new  effort,  nor  will 
I  undertake  to  state  that  the  irrepressible 
eye-glassed  bucolio,  who  "  does  "  the  funny 
leaders  for  that  friend  of  my  bosom,  the 
Sportsman,  Egotist,  and  Humbug,  does  not, 
contribute  to  it,  as  its  jokes  are  quite  bad 
enough  to  make  it  probable  that  he  does.  It. 
is  rumoured  that  the  "sawdust"  has  an 
enormous  circulation  at  the  buttermen's,  and 
is  tlie  beloved  and  chosen  of  provision-dealers 
and  soforth,  on  the  route  to  the  northern 
Une.  If  the  editor  of  the  Sandwich  is  an 
inquisitive  man,  I'd  prefer  a  cheque  on  the 
"  National.." 

Olympus. 
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PUBLIC  EIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Corporation  of  this 
city  have  had  for  a  considerable  period  depots 
established  for  the  scavenge  or  manure  they 
have  collected  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  in  pur- 
suance of  their  powers  under  the  Sanitary  Act, 
wherein  they  had  taken  possession  of  certain 
heaps  of  manure  which  were  constituted  a 
nuisance,  from  the  default  of  the  owners  in 
not  removing  them.  The  action  of  the  Cor- 
poration has  more  than  once  been  the  re- 
moval of  a  nuisance  from  one  particular  loca- 
lity to  another,  where  a  worse  nuisance  was 
continued  by  them  unchecked  and  often  un- 
noticed. It  may  be  as  well  for  the  public  to 
know,  and  individuals  particularly  interested, 
that  if  any  manure  or  other  thing  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  sanitary  authority  after 
abating  a  nuisance,  they  may  sell  it  by  pub- 
lic auction  after  not  less  than  five  days'  no- 
tice, unless  the  delay  would  be  injurious  to 
health,  when  an  order  for  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  the  material  may  be  made  by  the 
justices.  In  connection  herewith  there  is  a 
point  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as 
it  involves  a  clear  public  right.  Any  money 
resulting  from  such  sale  may  be  appropriated 
in  payment  of  the  costs  and  expenses  incur- 
red by  the  sanitary  authority,  but  any  sur- 
plus has  a  right  to  be  paid  over  on  demand  to 
the  owner  of  the  material,  whatever  it  may  be. 

We  do  not  at  the  moment  remember  one 
instance  of  a  surplus  being  paid  over  to  any 
citizen  for  material  seized.  Our  Town  Coun- 
cil is  too  fond  of,  and  too  hard  up  for,  money, 
not  to  make  the  costs  always  swallow  up  the 
value  of  the  material  seized,  and  to  expect  a 
surplus  in  favour  of  the  owner  whose  manure 
or  other  material  was  seized  as  a  nuisance, 
would  be  to  expect  that  the  Main  Drainage 
of  Dublin  wUl  be  completed  by  next  Christ- 
mas !  In  the  matter  of  clearing  suburban 
pools  or  ditches  the  surveyor  of  highways 
may  make,  scour,  cleanse  and  keep  open  all 
ditches,  drains,  gutters,  or  water-courses  in 
or  through  the  lands  or  ground  adjoining  or 
lying  near  to  any  highway,  upon  paying  the 
owner,  if  they  are  not  waste  or  common,  for 
any  damage  done.  Should  any  ditch,  gutter, 
drain,  or  water-course  used  or  partly  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  water,  filth,  sewage, 
or  other  matter  from  any  house,  buildings  or 
premises,  be  a  nuisance,  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity, if  they  think  it  necessary,  are  required 
to  lay  down  either  partly  or  entirely  a  new 
sewer,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair.  They  can 
enter  lands  for  this  purpose  and  can  assess 
all  lands  and  buildings  to  pay  either  at  once 
or  in  payments  spread  over  a  term  of  years 
the  amount  expended  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  the  sewer,  &c.,  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  several  sanitary  authorities,  they 
each  can  levy  for  the  share  of  the  expenses 
within  its  own  district.  The  assessment  is 
however,  limited  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
on  the  rateable  value  of  the  work.  If  the 
inhabitants  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  or  a  portion  of  the  work  is  unnecessary 
or  that  some  species  of  jobbing  is  involved, 
of  course  they  can  get  up  a  requisition  to 
the  central  authority,  and  if  then  a  clear 
ground  be  made  out  for  an  enquiry,  it  will  be 
held.  In  addition  to  the  nuisance  which  we 
have  enumerated  in  former  articles,  there  are 
a  number  of  others  arising  from  malting 
houses,  candle  and  soap  works,  places  for  boil- 
ing olfal  or  blood,  or  for  boiling,  burning,  or 
crushing  bones,  or  any  manufactory,  building 
or  place  used  for  any  trade,  business,  or  pro- 
cess or  manufactory  causing  effluvium.  If 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  or  any  two  me- 
dical practitioners,  or  if  ten  of  the  inhabit- 
ants report  the  existence  of  nuisance  arising 
from  any  of  the  above  causes  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  sanitary  authority  are  to  obtain  a  sum- 
mons against  the  parties,  causing  them  to 
appear  before  two  justices  in  petty  sessions, 
and  after  due  enquiry  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  trade  or  business  complained  of  is 
injurious,  and  the  person  so  ofTending  has  not 
•ndeavoured  to  use  the  best  practical  means 


of  abating  the  nuisance,  then  the  owner  or 
occupier,  or  any  person  employed  by  the 
owner  or  occupier,  may  be  fined  £5,  or  not 
less  than  40s.,  and  upon  a  second  conviction 
£10,  and  for  each  subsequent  conviction 
double  the  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed 
for  the  preceding  conviction,  up  to£200. 

The  person  convicted  may  appeal  in  each 
case  against  his  conviction,  and  the  justices 
must  suspend  their  final  determination.  It  may 
happen  that  the  prosecuted  party  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  against 
them  may  discover  that  the  magistrates  have 
no  jurisdiction.  A  real  ofi"ender,  or  perhaps 
an  unjustly  indicted  person,  may  thus  escape  ; 
but  if  a  real  ofi'ender  the  sanitary  authority 
can  institute  further  proceedings  in  law  and 
equity  in  the  supreme  courts  for  preventing 
or  abating  the  nuisance  complained  of.  This 
provision,  however,  only  appplies  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  an  urban  sanitary  authority.  Public 
notice  should  be  repeatedly  given  to  persons 
to  remove  their  manure  or  other  offensive 
matter  from  yards,  stables,  or  mews  ;  and  if 
the  person  or  persons  neglect  to  do  so  after 
a  reasonable  interval,  they  will  be  liable  to 
20s.  per  day  for  every  day  that  the  manure  or 
other  olfensive  matter  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate. This  provision  also  applies  only 
to  urban  sanitary  districts. 

In  Dublin,  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspection 
is  not  at  all,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  carried  out 
efficiently.  Our  inspectors  are  not  qualified 
for  their  duties ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  shirk 
performing  disagreeable  duties,  or  informing 
themselves  of  matters  that  are  clearly  within 
their  province.  Their  masters,  the  local 
rulers,  are  often  allowed  to  escape  with  im- 
punity, and  the  weaker  citizens  are  pounced 
upon.  In  accordance  with  the  Sanitary 
Act,  the  inspector  of  nuisances  is  bound, 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  tho  district  that  is  allotted  to  him,  and 
to  exercise  the  various  powers  for  abatement 
and  prevention  of  the  nuisances  we  have 
mentioned.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  to  aid  him  and  direct  him  by 
advice.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  surveyor 
or  clerk  of  the  sanitary  authority,  to  afford 
the  inspector  necessary  information.  In  fact, 
the  inspector  of  nuisances  should  be  in  con- 
stant communication  with  all  the  above  offi- 
cers. In  default  of  the  sanitary  authority 
carrying  out  their  duties,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  if  apprised  of  the  neglect  by  the 
inhabitants,  may  authorise  the  chief  officer 
of  police  to  discharge  the  duties  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  he  wiU  not  be  legally  em- 
powered to  enter  any  house,  or  part  of  a 
house  held  as  a  dwelling,  without  the  consent 
of  the  occupiers,  or  without  a  warrant  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  connection  with  houses  in  which  there 
are  cases  of  fever  and  where  disinfection  is 
necessary,  and  on  the  subject  of  public  con- 
veyances for  the  removal  of  fever  cases  to 
hospitals  from  lodgings  or  ships,  and  the 
penalties  and  other  matters  attached,  we  will 
treat  of  in  next  paper.  In  respect  to  public 
conveyances  or  ambulances,  this  city  is  mise- 
rably accommodated;  and  the  system  in 
practice  in  Dublin  for  several  years  reflects 
the  gi-eatest  discredit  upon  our  municipal 
authorities. 

Divided  sanitary  authority  seldom  works 
very  well ;  but  divided  or  undivided  sanitary 
duties  in  this  city  are  not  half  performed,  and 
the  law  is  openly  and  flagrantly  evaded,  both 
by  the  authorities  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants. 


BELFAST. 


The  new  Presbyterian  church,  Fitzroy- 
avenue,  Belfast,  was  opened  on  Sunday  last. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  east  and  west  transepts 
at  south  end.vestibule  at  north  end,  minister's 
room,  detached  tower  and  spire  at  north-east 
angle.  The  extreme  length  inside  is  86  ft., 
43  ft.  wide,  and  across  transepts  67  ft.  The 
ground-floor  has  a  slight  fall  from  the  vesti- 
bule for  about  half  its  length,  and  afibrds 
accommodation  for  576  persons.  A  gallery 
at  north  end,  extending  over  vestibule,  will 
give  sittings  for  144  additional— 720  in  all. 


The  main  entrances  are  from  Fitzroy-avenue 
through  double  portals,  which  project  from 
main  gable,  and  terminate  in  large  finials. 
In  each  of  these  portals  is  a  deeply-recessed 
and  elaborately-moulded  doorway  in  four 
orders,  having  polished  shafts  of  Connemara 
serpentme  and  Donegal  granite,  supporting 
richly-carved  caps,  from  which  spring  archi- 
volts  with  mouldings,  enriched  with  foliage 
of  scriptural  plants.    The  church  is  lighted 
by  traceried  windows  of  two  lights  in  side 
walls  of  each  bay  of  nave,  and  by  triple 
windows  in  main  gable  over  vestibule,  the 
centre  one  being  24  ft.  in  height,  of  four 
lights,  having  the  head  filled  with  geometric 
tracery,  and  the  others  of  two-lights  with 
plate  tracery.    The  transepts,  in  addition  to 
having  windows  in  side  walls  similar  to  those 
m  nave,  have  at  a  high  level  in  their  gables 
lofty  triple  lights  with  trefoiled  heads,  above 
which  IS  a  geometric  wheel  window.    All  the 
lights  wUl  be  filled  with  leaded  quarries  of 
cathedral  glass,  of  slightly  varied  tints,  with 
narrow  border  of  blue  glass,  except  a  large 
wheel  window  in  the  south  gable,  which  is 
fiUed  with  stained  glass,  geometrically  ar- 
ranged.   The  tower  stands  a  little  distance 
from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  church,  but 
IS  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  arcade,  in 
which  one  of  the  staircases  to  the  gallery  is 
carried  over,  and  the  passage  under  this  is 
groined  in  stone,  the  ribs  springing  from 
carved  heads.    The  tower  is  20  ft.  square 
above  the  base,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  80 
ft.,  whence  the  octagonal  spire  starts,  and 
attains  the  total  height  of  162  ft.  at  top  of 
vane.  The  broached  junctions  between  spire 
and  tower  are  covered  by  tureUes,  boldly 
corbelled  out  at  angles,  and  terminating  with 
high-pitched  conical  roofs.  There  are  lucarnes 
on  each  of  the  eight  faces  of  spire,  their  stone- 
capped  roofs  being  carried  by  small  columns, 
with  carved  caps  and  bases.    The  belfry  in 
the  upper  stage  of  tower  has  a  large  pointed 
opening  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  and  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  two  narrow  open- 
ings by  a  central  shafted  mullion,  supporting 
traceried  heads.    It  is  intended  to  make  the 
floor  of  the  belfry  weatherproof,  and  dispense 
with  the  usual  louvres,  which  interfere  con- 
siderably with  the  transmission  of  sound.  A 
separate  entrance-door  in  the  base  of  the 
tower  gives  access  to  the  gallery  staircase, 
which,  rising  from  the  porch,  is  continued 
across  the  groined  arcade  before  mentioned 
into  the  north-east  end  of  the  gallery.  The 
roofs,  which  are  of  high  pitch,  are  supported 
on  strongly-framed  memel  trusses,  of  which 
the  curved  braces  are  borne  on  cut-stone 
responds,  having  carved  caps  and  bases.  The 
ceiling,  which  is  plastered,  is  approximately 
semicircular  in  section,  and  is  formed  into 
panels  by  large  wood  mouldings.  Ventilators 
are  placed  in  the  upper  line  of  panels,  both 
in  transepts  and  nave,  except  in  two  places, 
where  the  sunlights,  by  which  the  building 
will  be  artificially  lighted,  are  suspended. 
The  panels  of  ceiling  and  head  of  walls  have 
been  stencilled  in  three  colours.    A  platform 
or  tribune  for  the  minister  is  elevated  some 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  is  placed  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  south  gable,  where  a  recess  is 
formed  in  the  wall,  finished  with  Bath  stone 
responds,  and  moulded  arch.     The  lower 
stage  of  the  platform  is  formed  of  Bath  stone 
finishing,  with  moulded  and  carved  cornice 
at  floor  level,  and  above  this  it  is  placed  on 
balustrade  of  pitch  pine,  having  in  front  a 
semicircular  arcaded  projection  for  reading- 
desk.    All  the  pewing  is  formed  of  selected 
pitch  pine,  with  the  bench  ends  moulded  and 
capped  with  black  walnut,  French  polished. 
The  general  contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr. 
William  M'Cammond,  Antrim-road  ;  the  gas- 
fitting  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Stewart, 
Victoria-street ;  Mr.  Stevens  has  done  all  the 
carving  ;  Mr.  George  Coulter,  Ormeau-road, 
the  varnishing  and  painting ;  and  Messrs.  E. 
Henderson,  Ann-street,  the  heating.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Young  and  Mackenzie, 
Clarence-place,  Belfast.     The  cost  of  the 
church  when  completed  wiU  be  about  £5,000. 
A  lecture-room  and  sexton's  house  are  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  rere  of  th«  church, 
which  will  cost  £1,600  additional. 
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THE  EOYAL 
HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 
The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  Butler  House, 
Kilkenny, 

Baeey  Delany,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Lieut.-Col.  F.  E.Tighe,  F.R.G.S.,  Rosanna.  Co. 
Wicklow,  and  W.  D.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Belfast, 
were  elected  as  Fellows. 

As  Associates-Rev.  V.  R.  Drapes,  M.A.,  Kells; 
C.  James,  Esq.,  Kilkenny;  Rev.  D.  O-Donogbue, 
PP  Ardfert;  Very  Rev.  Canon  W.  O  bullivan, 
p'p.'-  Rev.  Jeremiah  Moloney,  P.P. ;  J.  M'Creery, 
Eeq.  •  the  Kilkenny  Catholic  Young  Men's  Society 
(per  Mr.  James  Cox,  their  Hon.  Sec). 

Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  brought  up  the  accounts  for 
1872,  which  had  been  found  correct.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  report  be  received  and  published. 

Mr.  Graves  stated  that  the  much-lamented  death 
of  Dr.  James,  since  their  last  meeting,  had  caused 
a  vacancy  in  their  trustees,  and  in  their  committee, 
both  of  which  should,  in  accordance  with  their  rules, 
be  filled  up  at  the  meeting  following  the  occurrence. 
However,  he  thought  they  ought  first  to  pass  a  re- 
solution putting  on  record  their  sense  of  the  loss 
which  the  Association  had  sustained  in  the  decease 
of  Dr.  James,  who  had  been  a  member  since  the 
society  was  first  founded,  had  uniformly  exerted 
himself  to  promote  its  interests,  and  whose  hospi- 
tality the  attending  members  had  so  constantly  ex- 
perienced since  they  had  occupied  the  apartments 
in  Batler  House. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Rev.  J. 
Graves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Walters,  was  unanimously 
adopted: — 

"  That  this  meeting— the  first  held  since  the 
lamented  death  of  John  James,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Trustee 
and  Member  of  Committee  of  this  Association,  and 
also  one  of  its  Founding  Fellows— cannot  separate 
without  expressing  their  deep  regret  for  the  removal 
from  amongst  them  of  so  good  a  man,  and  one  who 
from  the  commencement  of  this  society  had  in  every 
way  exerted  himself  to  promote  its  interests  from 
that  period  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  It  is  also  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  meeting, 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  Fellows  and  Membe's 
should  be  communicated  to  Mrs.  James,  conscious 
though  they  are,  how  little  any  tribute  of  the  kind 
can  do  towards  the  alleviation  of  her  deep  affliction." 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  :— 

"  That  Patrick  Watters,  Esq.,  be  elected  Trustee 
of  Association,  in  the  room  of  tlie  late  Dr.  James." 

"  That  Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 
M.R.I. A.,  &c.,  be  elected  on  the  Committee  of  this 
Association  in  the  room  of  John  James,  Esq.,  M.D., 
deceased." 

MEETING  OP  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT 
BELFAST. 


The  hon.  secretary  reported  that  the  proper  steps 
had  been  taken  to  represent  this  association  at  the 
Belfast  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  August 
next,  and  also  to  form  a  good  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties there  on  the  occasion.  It  had  been  suggested 
by  some  northern  members  of  our  association,  that 
our  July  meeting  should  be  adjourned  to  Belfast, 
and  held  duriag  the  week  of  the  gathering  there ;  but, 
on  mature  consideration,  it  was  thought  better  not 
to  hold  a  meeting  there  this  year,  as  all  Irish 
Bocieties  ought  to  give  way  to  that  visiting  our  shores. 
Next  year,  however,  was  suggested  as  a  fitting 
occasion  for  this  association  to  hold  one  of  its  meet- 
ings at  Belfast.  There  was  no  doubt  that  such 
a  course  of  action  might  be  desirable ;  the  propo- 
sition could,  however,  be  fully  considered  hereafter. 

THE  HAMOYBRIAN  AND  JACOBITE  STRUGGLE 
IN  KILKENNY. 

Mr.  Graves  laid  before  the  meeting  a  parchment 
document,  elaborately  ornamented  in  the  engrossing, 
and  having  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny 
attached.  This  had  been  forwarded  by  a  Galway 
member  of  the  association— J.  Strafi"ord  Kirwan, 

Esq  at  present  sojourning  at  Bournemouth,  who 

had  found  it  amongst  his  family  papers  ;  be  being  a 
descendant  of  the  Cornet  Strafi'ord,  of  the  Ist  Car- 
bineers, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  referred  to  in 
the  document.  It  was  of  considerable  local  interest, 
as  illustrating  the  struggle  which  had  taken  place 
in  Kilkenny  between  the  adherents  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  and  those  who  supported  the  second  Duke 
of  Ormonde  in  his  views  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuart  Dynasty  after  Queen  Anne's  demise— those 
views  the  promotion  of  which  had  led  to  the  flight 
and  attainder  of  the  duke  immediately  after  Georga 
I.  ascended  the  throne.  Some  documents  from  the 
Corporation  archives,  bearing  on  this  struggle,  had 
been  already  submitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  Mr.  Watters.    In  that  now  before  them, 


the  reference  to  the  formation  in  Kilkenny  of  rival 
societies,  termed  "The  Ormonde  Club  "  and  "The 
Hanover  Club,"  was  of  much  interest,  as  was  also 
the  signatures  to  the  testimonial,  which  afibrded  a 
list  of  the  Corporation  and  of  all  the  citizens  of 
Kilkenny  well  aflfected  to  the  line  of  Guelph  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 

INSCRIBED  CROMLECHS. 

A  communication  was  read  from  R.  R.  Brash, 
Esq.,  Cork,  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  stated  : — 

"  I  have  read  Dr.  Ferguson's  interesting  commu- 
nication on  Inscribed  Cromlechs.    I  have  for  some 
years  past  been  in  tht  habit  of  examining  monu- 
ments of  this  class  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
Ogham  characters  in  connection  with  them,  but 
have  hitherto  failed.    In  one  instance  only  have  I 
found  artificial  marks  on  a  veritable  Cromlech  ;  the 
monumentisnamed  the£aaHc,and  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  about  three  miles  west  of  Macroora,  county 
Cork.    It  is  formed  by  five  supporting  stones,  en- 
closing a  rectangular  chamber ;  two  at  each  side 
and  one  at  an  end,  the  other  end   being  open; 
these  support  a  table-stone,  eight  feet  by  seven  feet, 
and  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  thick  ;  it  slopes  at 
an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.    On  the  under 
side  oYthis  table-stone  I  found  a  series  of  artificial 
marks,  covering  almost  the  entire  surface,  consisting 
of  lines  straight  and  oblique,  numerous  crosses  or 
lines  intersecting  at  right  angles,  and  other  nonde- 
script forms.    The  Cromlech  stands  east  to  west, 
and  is  on  the  townland  of  Scrahonard  ;  30  yds. 
from  it  is  a  pillar-stone,  and  three  fields  to  the 
south,  a  fine  rath,  80  ft.  in  diameter  clear  of  the 
rampart,  which  is  16  ft.  at  the  base,  and  14  ft.  high 
outside,  from  the  bottom  of  the  foss ;  this  rampart 
is  of  earth,  lined  inside  with  stone;  the  entrance 
faced  S.W.,  and  was  built  of  unceraented  masonry. 
The  marks  on  the  table-stone  of  the  Baalic  are  of 
the  same  type  as  those  on  the  Lennon  and  Rath- 
kenny  stones,  described  in  Dr.  Ferguson's  communi- 
cations.   I  fully  agree  with  that  gentleman,  that 
they  never  '  could  have  been  designed  to  convey  a 
meaning,  much  less  a  meaning  to  be  arrived  at 
through  the  medium  of  phonetic  exponents.'  They 
are  evidently  the  arbitrary  whims  of  a  rude  race, 
and  must  have  been  executed  before  the  stone  was 
placed  in  its  present  position,  as  it  would  be  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  cut  them  afterwards,  the  space 
is  so  low  and  confined." 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Braih  went  on  to 
refer  to  the  recent  discussion  in  the  association's 
Journal  between  Dr.  Ferguson  and  him  respecting 
the  Ogham  inscribed  stone  at  Gowran,  and  he  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  lormer  gentleman  seemed  to 
have  felt  hurt  by  a  remark  made,  which  he  (Mr. 
Brash)  did  not  intend  to  have  any  personal  refe- 
rence. 

THE  SHRINE  OP  ST.  MANCHAN. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  exhibited  some  admirably 
executed  photographs  of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Manchan. 
He  had  long  been  aware  that  this  precious  example 
of  Irisli  ecclesiastical  art  was  preserved  in  the  chapel 
of  Boher,  not  far  from  Ferbane,  in  the  King's  Co. 
It  was  not,however,until  1871  that, having  obtained 
an  introduction  to  the  Rev.  John  Dardis,  P.P.,  its 
present  guardian,  he  had  been  enabled  to  examine 
it.    He  found  the  shrine  carefully  preserved  on  a 
side  altar,  beneath  a  glass-case,  and  he  trusted  that 
it  would  remain  in  equally  careful  keeping.  For- 
merly this  invaluable  work  of  art  had  been  in  the 
hereditary  keeping  of  the  Mooneys  of  Doon,  in  the 
King's  County,  the  lineal  representatives  of  the 
ancient  tribe  of  O'Mooney  ;  but  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  wishing  to  be  freed  from  the 
inconvenience  of  exhibiting  the  shrine  to  the  nume- 
rous applicants  who  came  to  swear  on  it  for  confir- 
mation of  cover-ants,  or  to  clear  themselves  from 
charges  of  theft  or  other  derelictions,  had  handed 
the  shrine  over  to  the  guardianship  of  the  parish 
priest,  in  whose  charge,  and  that  of  his  successors, 
it  had  remained  to  the  present  day.   The  site  of  the 
monastic  church  of  Lemanahan,  or  "  St.  Manchan's 
Grey  Land,"  was  some  two  miles  distant  from  the 
chapel  of  Boher.     Like  many  of  those  ancient 
churches,  it  was  founded  originally  on  an  island  in 
a  bog.    The  land  round  it  was  now  reclaimed,  and 
the  burial-ground,  which  retained  some  ancient 
Irish  inscribed  stones,  surrounded  a  church  with  a 
fine  twelfth-century  western  doorway ;  adjoining 
which  were  the  foundations  of  St.  Manchan's  house. 
Connected  with  the  church  by  a  togher,  or  paved 
road,  was  a  small  cell,  with  a  square-headed  western 
doorway,  said  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  mother  of  the  saint ;  and  midway  on  this  togher 
was  anciently  a  flag  where  the  saint  and  his  mother 
were  traditionally  said  to  have  met  every  day,  sit- 
ting back  to  back  at  each  side  of  the  flag,  but  never 
exchanging  a  word. 

The  shrine  was  formed  in  the  usual  fashion,  like 
the  roof  of  a  house  with  upright  gables,  was  of 
large  size,  and  had  at  its  angles  four  massive  bronze 


rings  for  the  insertion  of  staves  to  enable  it  to  be 
carritd  in  procession.  The  bronze  ornamentation  of 
the  shrine  was  of  the  most  beautiful  and  intricate 
character,  and  it  was,  besides,  enriched  by  numbers 
of  figures,  in  bronze  gilt,  of  great  interest,  which 
would  be  fully  illustrated  in  the  paper  which  he 
(Mr.  Graves)  hoped  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of 
their  Journal. 

Amongst  the  other  papers  brought  before  the 
meeting  was  a  continuation  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Shear- 
man's "  Loca  Patriciana." 

The  association  then  adjourned  till  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  July. 


THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.' 

CContinued  fi-om  page  103.) 

From  these  possible  difijculties  of  the  architect, 
we  will  now  turn  to  other  considerations.  We  are 
often  told  that  a  new  style  is  the  want  of  time, 
though  why  this  should  be  required  more  than  a 
new  language,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  have,  how- 
ever, to  decide  if  novelty  is  to  be  our  aim  in  archi- 
tecture, or  if  it  is  to  be  archoeology.  Again,  is  en- 
gineering architecture?  and  if  not,  where  is  the 
missing  link  ?  You  will  perceive  how  many  sided 
is  the  study  of  our  art,  and  how  much  it  differs  in 
that  respect  from  painting  and  sculpture.  One 
difference  will  at  once  suggest  itself,  inasmuch  as 
architecture  is  a  science  as  well  as  a  fine  art. 

A  painter  designs  his  picture  happily  for  himself, 
with  no  thought  of  constructional  or  economical  diffi- 
culties. The  shadows  which  fall  so  easily  from  hit 
brush  must  be  constructed  by  the  architect.  The 
latter  must  see  in  his  mind  the  efi"ect8  which  he  in- 
tends to  produce,  and  must  build  them  up,  not  on 
canvas  or  paper,  but  gradually  and  painfully  by  the 
hands  of  others.  If  the  result  fall  short  of  his  ex- 
pectation, he  has  no  power  of  alteration,  no  facilities 
for  heightening  lights  or  deepening  shadows.  He 
must  be  an  artist  in  his  design,  a  man  of  science  in 
its  execution.  His  science,  moreover,  must  be  useful, 
and  not  merely  ppeculative.  Arcliitecture  must  only 
please  the  senses.  She  has  to  justify  her  very  ex- 
istence by  usefulness.  Externally  she  may  indulge 
in  grace  of  form,  limited  only  by  the  exigencies 
of  climate,  construction,  and  by  durability.  In- 
ternally, she  must  accept  the  necessity  of  being 
hound  to  combine  convenience  and  fitness  with 
beauty.  Tlie  arts  of  design  and  of  building  must 
not  clash  ;  hut  their  combination  should  give  a  sense 
of  propriety  and  repose.  They  should,  in  fact,  illus- 
trate the  lesson  which  Mr.  Weekes  taught  us  so 
well  a  few  nights  ago  with  respect  to  sculpture, 
that  "beauty  is  utility." 

Architfcture  must  then  contrive  and  construct  its 
artistic  efi"ects,  remembering  always  that  they  must 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  that  the  greatest  art  conceals  its  modes  of 
operation.  Nothing;  can  be  worse  than  the  obtru- 
sion of  details,  obviously  not  required,  except  for 
display,  sacrificing  the  higher  qualities  of  art  to  a 
pretentious  fussiness. 

Without  ornament,  indeed,  architecture  as  a  fine 
art  does  not  exist.  Nevertheless,  though  ornament 
may  be  essential,  it  must  be  an  integral  part  of  true 
architecture,  not  a  mere  appUqui,  like  the  beauty 
patches  of  the  court  ladies  of  Lely  or  Kneller. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  architecture  must  be 
studied  by  those  who  would  practise  it,  both  at  a 
decorative  art  and  as  a  useful  science. 

If  to  some,  architecture  may  seem  to  be  degraded 
from  the  position  of  a  fine  art  by  its  utilitarian  asso- 
ciations, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  this  cir- 
cumstance it  owes  much  of  its  attractiveness  to  all 
sorts  of  people.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  briefly 
to  consider  this  phase  of  the  subject,  and  to  pause 
for  a  moment  in  order  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
interest  which  architecture  possesses  for  various 
minds. 

We  shall  find  that  it  has  many  charms  for  many 
votaries,  and  that  it  may  be  studied  for  various  rea- 
sons, and  from  different  points  of  view.  Thus,  for 
some, its  interest  is  mainly  archseological  or  historic; 
for  others,  scientific  ;  and  for  others  purely  artistic. 
Of  these,  the  archseological  is,  perhaps,  the  aspect 
which  is  most  common  ;  for  who  is  there  so  in- 
different as  not  to  care  for  the  greatness  of  the  past, 
and  the  proud  deeds  of  ancestors  ?  The  sentiment 
of  innate  patriotism  alone  forbids  that  national 
monuments  of  architecture  inherited  from  antiquity, 
and  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  should  be  allowed 
to  perish;  and  it  is,  therfore,  natural  that  we  should 
find  that  a  certain  archaeological  knowledge  is  prized 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  acquirements  of  educated 
men.  Indeed,  some  sort  of  archaeological  taste  may 
be  said  to  be  universal,  for  even  in  the  most  savage 
tribes,  traditions  and  ancestral  "  customs,"  often,  as 
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we  know,  of  the  most  horrible  nature,  are  practised 
and  venerated  simply  for  their  antiquity. 

This  kind  of  arch!Eolo<;y  is,  of  course,  far  removed 
from  art  ;  it  interests  itself  iti  objects  of  antiquity 
because  of  tlieir  age, and  not  because  of  their  beauty 
or  artistic  »alue  ;  it  seeks  only  to  satisfy  those 
cravings  for  a  knowledge  of  the  pa>t,  wliich  are  as 
much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  tlie  yearning  to  dis- 
cover the  secrets  of  the  future,  v»liicli  lias  always 
pervaded  every  people,  nation,  and  language. 

In  architecture,  arclioeologists  find  a  fruitful  field 
ef  inquiry,  apart  altogether  from  any  eearcli  after 
beauty.  Heraldry ,  for  example,  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant of  arcliEEological  studies,  is  so  allied 
with  architecture  that  it  is  difficult  to  study  it 
without, at  tlie  same  time,  learning  to  appreciate 
architectural  forms,  and  tlie  various  gradual  modi- 
fications of  theui,  wliich  have  been  brought  about  at 
diflerent  dates.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  trifling  in- 
stance, the  shape  of  the  shields  on  tombs,  will  serve 
to  mark  the  date  of  the  monument  ;  and  no  archo- 
aBologist  would  confound  the  early  twelfth-century 
shields  of  the  Kniglits  Templars  in  the  Temple 
Church  witli  those  wliich  abound  in  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel  at  Westminster.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a 
long  and  simple  acutely-pointed  triangle  ;  in  tlieother, 
more  complex  curves,  and  a  width  nearly  equal  to 
the  height.  This,  ofcourse,  is  more  an  archoenlogica  I 
than  an  architectural  detail,  but  it  may  be  referred 
to  as  showing  the  importance  to  tlie  arcliEeologist, 
of  observing  architectural  forms;  and  such  obser- 
vation would  naturally  lead  up  to  the  more  ex- 
tended inquiry  of  the  architect  into  those  gradual 
changes  of  the  shapes  of  columns,  arches,  window 
tracery,  and  the  like,  which  mark  so  clearly  the 
step-by-step  advance  and  decline  of  Mediseval 
architecture  in  this  country. 

In  nothing  has  our  time  been  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  impetus  given  to  archaeological  inquiries, 
and  tliere  are  now  few  parts  of  the  country  wliich  do 
not  display  results  of  the  activity  of  those  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  past  days. 

This  archsBological  taste  has  found  its  chief  vent 
in  the  very  remarkable  revival  of  Mediseval  church 
architecture  which  the  present  century  hns  wit- 
nessed, and  to  which  1  shall  have  to  return  in  my 
next  lecture.  A  movement  partly  tlieologieal, 
partly  archaBological,  has  covered  the  country  with 
restorations,  and  new  works  carried  out  in  tlie 
spirit  of  restorations.  Tlie  expenditure  on  our 
cathedrals  and  old  parish  churches  has  been  eiior- 
IDOUS,  and  besides  this,  new  Gothic  churches, 
schools,  and  buildings,  cliieflly  ecclesiastical,  have 
arisen,  as  if  by  magic,  around  us. 

Tliis  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  wlien 
we  contrast  with  it  the  comparative  apathy  on 
such  suiyeets,  of  France,  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Itjs  also  noticeable,  as  having  occurred  at  a 
time  wlien  free  thought  is  pushed  to  its  utmost 
limits,  and  when,  in  most  things,  men  are  little  apt 
to  regard  the  past  with  unquestioning  reverence. 

If  we  ask,   however,  how  far  the  revival  move- 
ment has  forwarded  the  interests  of  art,  tlie  answer 
is  not  quite  clear,  and  probably  the  time  is  hardly 
come,  when  a  complete  answer  can  be  given.  A 
great  measure  of  success  has  doubtless  been  obtained 
from  an  archoeological  point  of  view  ;  but  it  may  be 
hoped,  rather  than  asserted,  that  a  greater  insight 
has  been  gained  into  the  true  principles  of  architec- 
ture, which  may  lead  it  to  progressive  glories  here, 
after,  such  as  those  that  have  been  chronicled  in  tlie 
past.    To  critical  observers,  who  regard  this  state 
of  things  with  impatience,  and  are  ever  calling  for 
novelty  and  revolution,  it  may  however  be  suggested 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  the  best  education 
for  progress  in  the  future,  and  that  after  the  period 
of  artistic  darkness  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  it  was  inevitable  that  , 
any  earnest  revival  should  assume  an  arcliEeological 
complexion.    It  may  be  that  this  powerful  force 
has  now  spent  much  of  its  power  ;  and  it  is  certainly  ; 
difficult  to  see  how  revivalism,  pure  and  simple,  can  i 
50  much  further  than  it  has  already  done  ;  but  the  1 
question  still  remains  whether  our  art  in  the  future 
is  to  be  based   on  MediEeval  principles,  to  which  1 
alone  some   would  bid  us  look  for  the  secret  of  1 
success.  ^ 
If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it  follows  that  no  other  , 
style  could  be  cultivated.    Is   this  a  conclusion  i 
tliat  can  be  hccepted,  with  the  evidence  around  us,  \ 
of  what  the  revival  has  done  for  us?    Is  it  con-  , 
sistent  with  the  development  of  the  sister  arte,  in 
all  their  fulness  in  connection  with  architecture?  1 
May  it  not  rather  be  due  to  an  exageration  of  that  1 
arehffiological  study  of  wliich  we  have  been  treating,  j 
pushed  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  act  1 
as  a  trustworthy  guide  ?    It  is  the  more  necessary  1 
to  guard  against  the  facinations  of  a  purely  arch-  , 
Kological   view  of  architecture,  from   the  circum-  , 
stance  that  our  Mediaval  revival  has  been  from  the  ; 
•utset  very   much  mixed  up  with  questions  of  re-  \ 
lijion  and  ritual.    Those  matters  can  of  course  b«  ! 


I    only  barely  alluded  to  here ;  hut   it  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  keep  them  in  mind,;  if  he  would 
I    understand   clearly  the  history  of  the  powerful 
'    movement  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Architecture  lias  in  all  ages  been  intimately  con- 
!    nected  with  the  religions  of  mankind,  and  the  great 
i    monuments  which  remain   to  us  are  for  the  most 
■    part  the  result  of  the  devotional  feelings  of  those 
1    who  erected  them.    Thus  we  have  the  tombs  and 
temples  of  Egypt  and  India,  the  temples  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  any  great  religious 
revival  should  show  itself  in  our  architecture.  In 
addition  to  this  ecclesiastical  influence  there  has  also 
arisen  a  keen  desire  to  inquire,  more  minutely  than 
has  hitherto  been  usual,  into  daily  details  of  past  his- 
tory, and  historians  have  sought  to  give  us  careful 
pictures  of  the  manners  and  life  of  olden  times.  No 
one  pursuing  such  researches  could  neglect  architec- 
ture, which  yields  the  most  valuable  results,  when 
studied,  in  connexion  with  the  history   of  people 
and  countries. 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  to  arehajologists  archi- 
tecture offers  a  very  storeliouse  of  treasures,  and 
that,  in  that  great  study  of  mankind  which  we  call 
history,  the  architect,  the  antiquary,  and  the  his- 
torian work  hand  in  hand. 

We  have  now  to  consider  yet  anotlier  mode  of 
viewing  architecture,  distinct  from  archceology,  and 
having  little  or  no  reference  to  its  artistic  cha- 
racter. 

Architecture  being,  as  has  been  said,  a  science  as 
well  as  a  fine  art,  we  cannot  afTord  to  neglect  the 
attractions  she  presents  to  scientific  men.  Science 
being  essentially  progressive,  we  might  fairly  expect 
Architecture,  in  so  far  as  she  leans  on  Science,  to  be 
progressive  also;  and  the  complete  separation  of 
what  we  call  engineering  from  all  sympathy  with 
architecture  is  a  fact  which  is  rather  suggestive 
than  satisfactory. 

In  seeking  to  forecast  the  future  prospects  of 
architecture,  it  is  impossible,  tlierefore,  to  overlook 
its  scientific  and  mechanical,  as  distinguished  from 
its  archaeological  and  artistic  qualities.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  in  our  time  these  characteristics  of 
our  art  will  be  full  of  interest  to  many  who,  in 
other  respects,  care  little  about  it.  They  will  dwell 
upon  tiie  fact  that  architecture  is  a  useful  art,  and 
has  no  raUon  d' Hre  except  her  powers  to  serve  the 
necessities  of  mankind.  To  tliese  the  scienceof  build- 
ing offers  sppcial  attractions.  How  was  it  that 
nations  on  whom  we  are  apt  to  look  down  on 
have  carried  out  works  the  difficulties  of  which  ex- 
c't';  O  ftii  iiuvv  our  wonder  and  admiration,  in  spite 
of  our  greater  mechanical  knowledge  ?  — works, 
dating,  moreover,  from  what  may  be  termed  the  in- 
fancy of  the  world  ?  Is  our  greater  mechanical 
progress  only  to  drive  out  beauty  and  enthrone  utili- 
tarianism ? 

The  great  monuments  of  Egypt,  for  example,  are 
sufficient  to  raise  numerous  questions  of  the  greatest 
interest  from  this  point  of  view — Egypt  whose  pyra- 
mids, temples,  and  collosiseem  to  regard  the  works 
of  the  engineer  of  to-day,  which  are  now  being  urged 
on  around  them,  with  the  contempt  of  a  mighty  un- 
changeable monarch  for  an  upstart  of  yesterday. 
Here  indigenous  architecture  seems  to  have  died  out, 
and  Western  civilization  is  represented  by  the  shriek 
of  the  locomotive  in  the  silent  wastes  of  the  African 
desert. 

Few  things,  again,  can  be  more  interesting  and 
suggestive  than  to  study  the  influences  of  climate, 
race,  and  haliits,  on  architectural  forms,  and  to  no- 
tice how  construction  has  given  birth  to  beauty, — 
as,  for  example,  by  the  introduction  of  the  arch,  the 
use  of  columns,  bold  projections  to  sheltet  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  so  forth.  Tliese  may  all  be 
termed  the  ulitarianism  of  our  art,  and  are  as  inter- 
esting to  the  engineer  as  to  the  architect;  but  you 
will  see  how  closely  they  are  connected  with  artistic 
beauty,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  architect  to 
accept  frankly  and  thoroughly  the  conclusion  tliat 
his  art  must  be  accordant  with  the  laws  of  conve- 
nience and  common  sense. 

How  far  this  conclusion  may  be  carried  is  the 
problem  before  him.    Make  convenience  the  absolute  1 
ruler,  and  the  result  is  the  ugliness  and  barrenness  1 
of  modern  engineering.    Depose  it  altogether,  and 
art  will  become  the  laughing-stock  of  a  world,  fully 
alive  to  all  the  advantages,  though  perhaps  not  a 
little  deaf  to  the  dangers,  of  a  highly-wrought  and  1 
mechanical  civilization. 

Engineering  may  almost  be  said  to  have  discovered 
the  use  ofjiron,  as  employed  for  construction  in  | 
these  later  times,  and  in  the  choice  of  materials,  the  i 
architect  must,  in  any  case,  be  influenced  by  scien-  | 
tific  considerations.  Materials,  moreover,  govern 
design.  Assuming  that  the  principles  of  the  design  1 
of  the  Parthenon  are  based  upon  traditions  of  wooden  ( 
construction,  we  can  see  that  the  modifications  of  I 
size  and  form  of  the  various  parts,  which  have  been  1 
adopted  in  marble,  were  the  necessary  consequence  1 
of  employing  a  different  material.    This  principle  ( 


of  using  fitting  materials,  and  designing  accordingly, 
was  never  better  carried  out  than  by  the  Mediceval 
arcliitects  of  our  own  country. 

Thus,  in  districts  where  stone  was  good  and  abun- 
dant, we  find  groined  roofs  and  elaborate  masonry. 
;  In  places  where  timber  was  the  best  material 
;  available,  we  see  the  curious  timber  constructions, 
1  and  the  beautiful  open  roofs  which  distinguish  the 
1  architecture  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Worcester- 
!  shire,  and  some  other  English  counties.  The  brick 
.  architecture  of  North  Germany  and  Belgium  will 
1  also  readily  occur  to  you  as  an  illustration  of  this 
I  principle,  and  you  will  see  how  our  art,  in  its  best 
)  days,  has  always  recognised  utility.  We  may  be 
I  sure  it  must  always  preserve  this  character  if  it  is 
•    to  retain  the  respect  of  mankind. 

In  the  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome  we  have  a 
1    proof  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  engineering 
.    work  of  the  most  utilitarian  character  should  be 
tasteless  and  ugly,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
I    the  architect  should  not  sympathise  with  the  engi- 
neer, quite  as  thoroughly  as  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  do  with  the  arclijeologist  and  historian. 

It  is,  however,  the  merit  of  architecture,  that 
while  admitting  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  varied 
interests  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  possesses  yet 
another,  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all, 
in  its  artistic  character.  The  mother  of  art,  it  wel- 
comes under  its  roof  all  that  can  claim  fellowship 
in  that  glorious  brotherhood.  Indeed,  architeclure 
cannot  be  said  to  discharge  its  true  mission  as  a 
fine  art  in  its  fullest  sense,  except  in  alliance  with 
its  two  sisters  of  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

This  consideration  can  hardly  be  too  emphatically 
insisted  on  as  regards  its  bearing  on  the  style  of 
tlie  futnre,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays. 
Witli  regard  to  this  combination,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  architecture,  like  music,  is  a  con- 
ventional art,  while  painting  and  sculpture  are  imi- 
tative arts.  Nature  must  ever  be,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  teacher  and  judge  of  the  latter; 
while  architecture  can  be  referred  to  no  rules  but  its 
own,  and  to  that  subtle  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness 
which  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast.  It  is  this 
instinct,  refined  and  cultivated  by  art,  which  forbids 
that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  provision 
for  our  wants  supplied  by  engineering,  and  makes 
us  desire  some  grace  to  be  added  to  tlie  simple  ne- 
cessities of  structure.  To  add  this  grace  without 
affectation  or  untruthfulness  is  the  duty  of  architec- 
ture as  a  fine  art,  and  her  work  must  not  only  dis- 
play beautiful  detail,  but  also  fine  proportions.  It 
is  but  too  common  to  overlook  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  good  proportion,  and  to  rely  on  ornament 
alone.  This  dangerous  tendency  has  been,  perhaps, 
somewhat  fostered  by  the  greater  attention  lately 
given,  and  rightly  given,  by  students  to  free-hand 
drawing.  It  is  a  tendency  to  be  carefully  watched, 
as  it  easily  leads  to  abuses.  Nothing  can  be  sub- 
tracted with  impunity  from  a  perfect  work  of  archi- 
tecture; but  it  can  better  suffer  a  loss  of  its  or- 
namental details  than  an  injury  to  its  propor- 
tions. 

The  Greeks  were  probably  the  greatest  masters 
of  proportion  the  world  has  yet  seen  ;  hut  the  ten- 
dency of  our  own  later  time  has  too  often  been  to 
ignore  thi3importantquality,to  the  loss  of  refinement 
and  of  true  architectural  grace.  Perfection  of  pro- 
portion does  not  mean,  however,  neglect  of  scale, 
as  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed.  We  have 
all  heard  it  said  tliat  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  looks 
smaller  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  har- 
mony of  its  proportions  ;  but  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
altogether  an  erroneous  and  misleading  statement. 
If  St.  Peter's  does  not  impress  us  with  its  real  size, 
we  must  seek  the  reason  elsewhere  than  in  its  good 
proportions,  for  it  can  be  no  merit  in  a  great  archi- 
tectural work  to  efface  itself.  An  architect  is  not 
to  be  thought  successful,  if  the  gross  result  of  his 
employment  of  great  opportunities  is  only  to  pro- 
duce, at  a  vast  cost,  the  impression  that  would  be 
created  by  lesser  efforts.  The  real  truth  about  St. 
Peter's  is,  not  that  the  proportions  reduce  the  ap- 
parent scale,  but  that  the  harmonious  effect  of  the 
proportions  is  marred  by  incongruous  detail  and  few- 
ness of  parts,  all  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  enormous 
order  and  huge  figures,  and  not  its  beautiful  pro- 
portions, have  to  answer  for  any  disappointment 
with  St.  Peter's.  If  the  parts  of  its  architecture 
had  been  smaller  and  more  numerous,  with  its 
general  proportions  remaining  as  at  present,  St. 
Peter's  would  have  appeared,  as  it  is,  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  the  world  ;  and  the  interior  more 
particularly,  would  have  gained  the  effects  of  a 
scale  without  losing  those  of  proportion  whieh  it  now 
possesses. 

The  student  will  learn  from  this  example  that  he 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  sensation  of  pleasure,  or 
dissatisfaction,  which  he  experiences  when  face  to 
face  with  great  monuments  of  architecture ;  he 
must  inquire  the  reasons  of  their  success  or  failure, 
and  seek  to  define  the  secret  of  the  harmony  or  in- 
congruity of  their  details  and  proportioas. 
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To  those  who  gtndy  architecture  in  tliis  spiriti 
beauties  will  he  rcTealed  which  are  hidden  from  the 
mere  utilitarian  ohserrer,  and  they  will  at  the  same 
time  (rain  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  as  well  as 
the  resources  of  their  art. 

Owinj;  to  the  uniyersal  interest  which  architec- 
ture possesses,  we  fiinl  tliat  it  can  attract  the  un- 
learned, probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  sister 
arts  are  able  to  do. 

The  crand  effects  produced  by  scale  alone  may 
often  RufHce  to  e.xplain  the  impression  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  multitude  hy  an  art  wliich  does  not 
work  in  aristocratic  seclusion,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few,  hut  appeals  openly  to  the  many.  Of  course, 
it  will  only  he  the  few  who  are  qualified,  by  study 
and  knowledge,  to  speak  authoritatively  on  its  inner 
subtleties,  and  its  broader  characteristics  must  always 
h«  those  that  will  interest  the  uninstructed  observer. 

To  be  able  to  see  properly  will  ever  require  edu- 
cation, and  the  power  to  criticise  is  not  an  instinct, 
although  the  power  ol  grumbling  may  be  so.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  an  art  so  essentially  conven- 
tional as  architecture  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
bv  those  wlin  have  acquired  an  insight  into  its  prin- 
ciples Wliether  n  respect  of  paintinj^,  sculpture, 
or  architecture,  whatever  there  may  be  of  instinctive 
appreciation  in  individuals,  the  power  of  sympathetic 
criticism  can  only  be  uaiiied  by  knowledge.  In  fact, 
in  these  cases  there  is  room  for  what  may  be  called 
the  science  of  art, — science  being,  after  all,  only  the 
concentration  of  the  existing  accurate  knowled^ie  of 
any  given  sulyect.  Indeed,  even  in  observing  nature 
itself,  men  find  the  advantage  of  acquiring  instruct  ion, 
although  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  enjoy- 
ment of  her  charms  would  be  a  thing  of  course. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt  that  this  feeling 
Las  varied  greatly  with  different  races,  and  even 
with  different  generations  of  the  same  race.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Raskin's  descriptions, — say,  for 
example,  his  analysis  of  clouds,  trees,  and  moun- 
tains,—  will  see  how  much  increase  of  pleasure  in  the 
beauties  of  Nature  herself  may  be  gained  by  a  scien- 
tific Study  of  her  plienomena,  which  forms,  in  effect, 
the  art  of  "  how  to  observe."  Knowledge,  then,  is 
required  in  the  critic  as  well  as  in  the  artist,  ami 
where  it  abounds,  a  genuine  or  li^^ism  is  of  the 
highest  value. 

It  points  out  to  the  younger  aspirants  the  way  of 
progress,  and  exhibits  the  moderation  and  diffidence 
which  accompanies  true  knowledge.  It  is,  of  course, 
free  from  that  arrogance  and  bitterness  which  has 
led  the  present  Prime  Minister  to  refer  to  critics  as 
*'  those  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art." 

I  have  now  touclied  lightly  upon  the  interest  ex- 
cited l)y  architecture  in  its  three-fold  aspect, — 
archaeological,  scientific,  and  artistic.  The  latter 
quality  is  that  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  deal 
in  this  place,  but  tlie  others  must  not  be  neglected. 
There  can  surely  be  no  reason  why  archilecturai 
progress  should  be  regarded  as  at  an  end,  when  we 
consider  the  permanent  interests  which  she  has  in 
her  keeping.  Whatever  changes  the  future  may 
bring  forth,  the  art  of  building  must  ever  be  a  neces- 
sity, and  there  will  always  exist  tastes  and  art  stic 
aspirations  which  will  refu.ie  to  he  satisfied  witli  bare 
engineering.  Architecture,  then,  tjiust  ever  have 
charms  for  all  ;  reserving  the  greatest  enjoyments 
for  those  who,  having  learned  to  oliserve  pmperly, 
can  enterinto  the  inner  sanctuary.  It  isnot  necessary 
that  she  should  demand  a  unanimity  of  taste,  whicli, 
if  possible  at  this  stage  ol  the  world's  history,  would 
be  undesirable  }  and  she  is,  therefore,  able  to  rely  on 
that  universal  love  of  beauty,  to  which,  after  all, 
must  he  the  final  appeal  of  art. 

We  have  seen  that  there  should  exist  among  civi- 
lised men  an  interest  in  architecture,  which,  while 
exerting  varying  degrees  of  attraction  on  different 
orders  of  minds,  would  yet  lay  claim  to  a  catliolicily 
denied  to  other  developments  of  the  artistic  faculty. 
To  the  archseologist  slie  offers  llie  key,  by  which 
he  can  open  the  stores  of  knowledge  of  the  past;  with 
the  engineer,  she  will  co-operate  in  working  out  the 
destinies  of  the  present ;  wliile  to  the  artist,  whether 
painter,  sculptor,  or  architect,  she  gives  a  welcome, 
and  displays  treasures  of  exquisite  beauty  ami  in- 
finite variety.  Moreover,  striving  onwards  for  the 
future,  while  reverencing  the  past,  she  does  not 
hoard  her  charms  in  any  chnrilsh  spirit,  but  throws 
open  her  treasures  to  all  the  world.  She  connects 
herself  naturally  with  the  history  of  mankind,  with 
the  public  and  private  life  of  nations,  with  their 
knowledue  and  progress.  She  has  ever  been  the 
handmaid  of  religion, — the  nursing  mother  of  art. 

Such  lias  been  arcliitecture  in  llie  puat.  What  is 
it  to  be  in  the  future  ?  Ave  its  triumphs  over  ?  Are 
we  to  be  content  with  the  copy  ina  of  barren  revivals  ? 
Surely  this  cannot  be.  All  sense  of  artistic  beauty 
has  not  vanished  be'bre  the  steam-engine.  On  sucli 
of  you,  gentlemen,  as  have  just  entereii,  or  are  obout 
to  enter,  the  noble  profession  of  architeeture,  these 
queitiotis  will  press,  and  from  you  will  require  a 
solution.  If  they  are  to  be  answered  satisfactorily, 
there  must  be  no  half-hearted  devotion  to  your  art. 


Moreover,  in  these  days,  far  more  even  than  in  those 
ofVitruvius,  an  architect  should  not  be  the  mere 
ma.ster-niason,  to  which  some  writers  would  with  to 
reduce  him.  No  one  can  afford  to  lightly  estimate 
the  value  of  general  cnltiirp,  and  certainly  nnt  the 
architect,  as  a  member  of  u  responsible,  dilHcult, 
and  learned  profession. 

Remember  the  catholicity  of  art,  which  forbids 
bigoted  intolerance  and  opinionated  dogmati.m. 
Stndy|earefully  for  yourselves  the  remains  of  ancient 
masterpieces  in  our  museums,  and  in  the  grand  old 
buildings  both  abroail  and  at  your  doors,  and  uviiil 
yourselves  fully  of  the  facilities  which  are  offered 
in  this  place  and  elsewhere  for  freehand  and  figure 
drawing. 

As  regards  srinece,  do  not  let  it  be  said  that 
architects  are  behind  the  age,  l)ut  qualify  yourselves 
to  take  your  part  in  it  witli  knowledge,  enthuiasra, 
and  integrity. 

Great  characters  lead  to  grand  ideas  ;  noble 
thoughts  produce  noble  deeds;  and  if  you  will  bear 
this  in  mind,  my  first  professorial  lecture  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  PLANTS  THAT  ARE  USEFUL. 

Heath  comprises  several  liundretJ  varieties 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
but  the  common  varieties  indigenous  to  the 
British  Islands  ha's'e  many  useful  properties. 
Three  or  four  varieties  are  very  much  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
simple  beauty  of  their  flowers.    In  Ireland 
the  ordinary  uses  of  common  heath  are  the 
matting   of  them  together  for  besoms  or 
I  brooms.    The  Irish  also  used  the  stalks  and 
I  tops  for  tanning  leather.    Dried  in  an  oven 
j  and  powdered,  heath  has  been  used  instead 
of  oak  bark,  and  its  use  attracted  the  atteu- 
1  tion  of  the  Parliament  towards  the  close  of 
1  the  last  century.    In  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
■we  have  seen  it  used  largely  for  thatching 
the  cabins  of  the  peasants  and  mountaineers. 
I  The  walls  were  made  with  alternate  layers  of 
heath,  and  black  earth  and  straw  were  used 
j  for  the  mortar.    The  roots  of  the  heath  were 
placed  in  the  centre  on  the  tops  externally. 
I  This  binding  together  of  straw  and  heath, 
when  well  done,  lasts  for  some  years,  and  is 
preferred  to  other  coverings,  such  as  dried 
potato-stalks,   used  also  for  thatch  by  the 
peasantry.    In  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
beds  are  made  of  it,  the  roots  being  placed 
downwards  and  the  tops  above.    The  hardy 
mountaineers   consider  it  more  wholesome 
and  preferable  to  straw  or  chaff  which  soon 
grows  musty. 

Bog  Yev/fTaxus  suUerraneus).  This  wood 
is  to  be  found  plentifully  in  Irish  bogs,  and 
some  of  it  is  so  hard  that  it  gives  fire  at  the 
stroke  of  the  hatchet.  A  variety  of  useful 
domestic  utensils  and  furniture  have  been 
made  from  it.  We  have  seen  rolling-pins, 
punch-ladles,  chests,  tables,  chairs,  and 
various  ornaments  made  from  the  bog  yew. 
The  ordinary  varieties  of  the  yew,  foreign 
and  acclimatised,  are  extensively  used  for 
furniture-making  purposes,  and  the  root  of 
the  tree  is  sawn  into  veneers  on  account  of 
its  fine  feathery  vein,  which  shows  well  when 
polished.  The  wood  is  applicable  to  the 
making  of  mathematical  instruments,  comb, 
and  pipe  making,  and  several  ornamental 
uses,  through  the  skill  of  the  turner  and 
carver  combined.  The  common  yew  often 
attains  a  very  large  size,  and  several  old 
churchyards  throughout  Great  Britain 
furnish  some  good  specimens.  The  yew 
formerly  played  no  unimportant  part 
in  the  history  of  England  :  before  the  intro- 
dnction  of  gunpowder,  it  was  extensively  used 
for  making  bows,  and  when  archery  clubs 
were  plentiful  in  the  country  the  yew  was  in 
great  demand.  The  timber  of  the  yew  is  not 
only  valuable,  but  is  extremely  durable.  The 
leaves  and  young  branches  act  as  a  narcotic 
acrid  poison  when  eaten  by  man  or  any  of  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
the  pulp  surrounding  the  seed  itself  is  very 
poisonous.  It  is  generally  known  that  it  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  and  as  such,  of  course  it 
has  its  decorative  uses  for  festivals,  &c. 
Bog  Oak  {Qucrcm  subterraneus).    The  or- 


namental uses  of  Irish  bog  oak  are  numerous, 
and  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
common  uses  to  wliich  it  has  been  applied 
are  well  known  as  tin  endless  variety  of  per- 
sonal and  liousohold,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's? 
ornaments  have  been  manufactured  from  the 
wood.  A  very  good  trade  has  been  driven  in 
tliis  line  hy  certain  houses  in  Dublin  and 
Cork,  and  every  National  or  International 
Exhibition  shows  tliat  the  trade  has  not  yet 
fallen  olF.  Bog  oak  is  extremely  black,  and 
very  hard,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  With  a 
good  gold  setting  bog-oak  ornaments  look  well, 
and  are  to  a  degree  fashionable.— i^uiWcr. 


A  JOKE  OR  TWO  FROM  A  BUILDER'S 
NOTE-BOOK.* 

Every  bricklayer  has  a  Bob,  which  he  hange  first 
and  kills  afterwards. 

Stair-case  hands  make  deep  well  holes,  but  there 
is  never  water  in  them,  although  everything  that 
rises  and  winds  about  them  or  above  them  is  on  a 
spring. 

It  is  strange  that  dishonest  plumbers  should  be 
always  taking  the  lead  in  buildings;  and,  though 
often  sent  upon  the  roofs  to  work,  are  generally 
found  "  laying  "  in  the  gutter. 

Joiners  and  cabinet-makers  are  adepts  at  shoot- 
ing ;  but  though  they  fail  to  kill  hares,  they  succeed 
admirably  in  running  plenty  of  rabbets  down. 

A  hand-saw  is  a  bad  graving-tool,  but  a  first-rate 
instrument  at  "  cuts." 

Engineers  are  said  to  be  civil,  hut  they  are  well 
known  to  be  deep-designing  and  undermining  fel- 
lows ;  and,  though  not  generally  swearers,  they 
never  hesitate  at  a  blast  or  two. 

Surveyors  are  men  of  quantities.  Tliey  measure 
ertry  builder's  work  by  their  own  standard ; 
and,  thouah  they  are  always  "  taking  out,"  tliey  are 
never  willing  to  he  "  taken  in." 

Steeple-Jacks  ought  to  make  good  floaters  for 
Bubble  Companies,  as  they  can  fly  their  kites  well  ; 
but,  though  they  climb  to  a  towering  height,  they 
soon  dip  to  their  proper  level. 

Carpenters  and  joiners  are  always  tongueing  their 
work;  and,  tliousjli  it  screeches  under  the  opera- 
tion, it  has  never  the  courage  to  speak  out  in 
return. 

Smoky  chimneys,  like  swindlers,  refuse  to  honour 
their  draughts,  no  matter  in  what  way  the  wind  it 
raised. 

Plasterers  have  some  peculiar  tastes  ;  they  are 
ond  of  good  hawks,  swimming  beds  of  mortar,  and 
floating  walls  ;  and,  though  they  cannot  fly  them 
selves,  yet  even  while  at  their  work  they  can  run 
well. 

Sash  hanging,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  most  bar- 
barous exhibition.  Only  think  of  a  house-carpenter 
dragging  a  poor  mouse  through  the  groove  of  a 
pulley-box  with  a  string  tied  to  its  tail  ! 

A  rampant  handrail  is  eased  by  twisting  its  neck, 
and  then  horsing  it  to  see  if  it  rides  well  under  the 
opera  im. 

Jerry-builders'  dwellings  tumble  down  like  houses 
of  cards,  because  they  are  mostly  built  by  the  aid 
of  a  pack  of  knaves. 

Stirring  sticks  are  always  found  in  "  strikes  " 
jumping  about  like  "  chips  "  in  porridge. 

White-smiths  are  often  very  black-smiths,  and 
both  are  said  to  be  evil  doers,  for  they  are  not  only 
constantly  on  strike  themselves,  hut  they  invariably 
employ  strikers  to  help  them  in  their  forging  opera- 
tions. 

Some  people  carry  their  lanterns  about  to  see 
their  work,  but  architects  make  their  roofs  carry 
lanterns,  and  are  often  shabby  enough  to  use  bor- 
rowed lights. 


Channel  Passage. — A  "  Dicey  twin-ship"  is 
now  being  built  on  the  Thames  by  the  Tliames  Iron- 
works and  Slii])l)uildiiig  Company'  under  tlie  spe- 
cial survey  of  Lloyd's,  and  is  so  far  advanced  in  con- 
struction that  .she  will  be  launched  in  April  and 
ready  for  the  service  in  June.  The  vessel  is  290ft. 
lontr,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  60ft.,  with  the 
small  drauiiht  of  water  of  6lt.,  bo  that  she  can  enter 
the  ports  on  b  th  8ide<  of  the  Cli  n  el  ai  all  times  of 
the  fide.  Slie  will  affrn  d  accommodationifor  upwards 
of  600  pssseiiL  e  s,  with  first  and  second  class  saloons, 
ladies' and  private  cal)in9,  and  a  sutiicieny  of  closets ; 
and  ove  r  the  saloons  a  fine  promenade  is  arranged. 
Excellent  refreshment-rooms  are  provided,  and  the 
comfort  of  tlie  passengers  is  in  every  way  studied,  so 
as  to  insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 


•  From  the  Suildtr. 
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KILLYLEA  PARISH  CHURCH. 

We  sometimes  wonder  who  writes  the  glow- 
ing architectural  descriptions  that  are  to  be 
foiMid  very  often  in  our  provincial  as  well 
as  our  metrojjolitan  contemporaries.  The 
addition  of  a  chancel,  which  was  consecrated 
on  Easter  Sunday  by  the  Lord  Primate,  has 
called  forth  the  following  eulogy  in  a  local 
organ : — 

"  On  first  entering  the  cburcli  we  confess  we  were 
not  prepared  for  such  a  sight  in  a  country  village. 
Nor  are  we  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  we  assert 
that  some  of  the  most  beaatiful  stained  glass  windows 
in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
appropriate  encaustic  tiling  we  have  ever  seen  are  to 
be  found  in  this  country  church — a  church  which  we 
pronounce  to  be  a  credit,  not  only  to  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  but  also  to 
the  National  Church  of  Ireland  itself.  The  chancel, 
designed  in  all  its  details,  as  we  have  been  infoimed, 
by  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Dawson-street,  Dublin,  and 
erected  by  Mr.  Cherry,  of  Loughgall,  is  a  monument 
of  native  talent  and  of  the  perfection  of  native  work- 
manship; and  we  recommend  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  matters  not  to  omit  pa3'ing  a  visit  to  this 
church,  if  an  opportunity  should  present  itself,  and 
learning  for  themselves  to  what  a  state  of  perfection 
the  house  of  God  may  be  brought,  even  in  a  country 
Tillage,  where  there  are  willing  minds  and  earnest 
hearts." 

We  are  unable  at  present  to  pay  a  visit  to 
this  interesting  church  ;  however,  for  the 
sake  of  architecture,  we  hope  the  work  is 
worthy  of  the  laudation  so  lavishly  given. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Song :  Tht  Missing  Flow'ret.  Written  by  R.  Cahill ; 
composed  by  Harman  M'Hugh.  (Cramer  and  Co.) — 
This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  little  effort,  and  one 
■which  we  are  sure  will  find  its  way  into  many  port- 
folios. We  have  never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Cahill, 
but  hope  that,  as  he  has  made  his  debut,  he  will 
complete  many  bouquets  in  as  pretty  a  manner  as  lie 
has  this.  The  music  is  by  Mr.  M'Hugh,  the  com- 
poser of  the  Grand  Military  Galop,  and  it  requires 
no  further  recommendation  to  the  public  than  the 
mention  of  his  name. 

The  new  premises  of  the  Munster  Banking  Com- 
pany were  opened  on  the  7th  inst.  They  are  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Palace-street,  in  Dame-street.  The 
event  was,  we  are  informed,  celebrated  by  a  dinner  in 
the  Antient  Concert  Rooms,  Great  Brunswick-street, 
«n  the  same  evening.  We  have  not  been  favoured 
■with  the  drawings,  or  any  particulars,  of  this,  the 
latest  work  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane. 

A  memorial  window  has  been  placed  in  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Armagh,  in  memory  of  its  departed  rector, 
KeT.  Dr.  Rutledge.  The  cost  is  slated  to  be  £100, 
and  the  sum  was  subscribed  by  a  portion  of  the  par- 
ishioners. The  work  was  executed  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  The  window  is  destitute  of  ornamentation; 
and  it  appears  there  is  a  balance  in  hands,  which  is 
recommended  to  be  devoted  to  the  procuring  of 
encaustic  tiling,  to  be  placed  under  the  window. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  devoted  it  to 
the  original  object,  in  making  it  a  more  artistic 
memorial  than  it  is? 

Just  as  we  expected,  the  suggestion  for  appointing 
a  gardener  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  Sack- 
ville-street  is  not  unlikely  to  be  acted  upon.  The 
Corporation  will  not  be  long  in  picking  out  a  poor 
relation  for  the  office.  The  trees,  of  course,  are  to  be 
■n-atered  and  syringed,  and  no  one  but  "  a  competent 
person  "  can  do  this.  The  ratepayers  must  subscribe. 
What  are  the  several  sanitary  inspectors  doing,  or  the 
bogus  Main  Drainage  staff?  Perhaps  the  authorities 
at  Exchange-court  might  allow  one  or  more  of  the 
policemen  on  beat  in  the  Mall  to  carry  a  syringe 
instead  of  a  baton.  The  syringing  could  be  done  at 
night,  and  the  "  bobbies  "  might  get  a  "  bob  "  a  tree 
for  their  extra  labour.  We  will  charge  the  Town 
Council  nothing  for  this  important  hint. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers of  Ireland  will  be  held  in  the  Museum  Buildings, 
Trinity  College,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  inst.  A 
discussion  on  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  will  take 
place — "  On  the  Prevention  of  Railway  Accidents." 

A  conversazione  will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  the 
19th  of  May,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Ciril  Engineers,  England,  in  the  west 
galleries  of  the  International  Exhibition,  Kensington. 
Similar  to  the  last  two  years,  models  of  engineering 
■works  and  recent  scientific  inventions  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  west  picture  galleries  from  other  portions 
of  the  Exhibition.    These  will  be  supplemented  by 


other  objects,  to  be  lent  for  the  occasion.  We 
remember  that  last  year's  gathering  was  a  very  bril- 
liant one,  and  was  worthy  of  the  Civil  Engineers. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  "  forty  Italian 
sculptors"  are  now  working  by  relays,  day  and  night, 
in  order  to  produce  the  Shakespeare  Fountain,  to  be 
completed  according  to  contract  and  placed  in 
Leicester-square,  London,  by  June  16th.  This  is 
sculpture  with  a  vengeance,  apart  from  the  noble 
object  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant.  Why  not  have  enlisted 
steam?  Let  the  O'Connell  Monument  Committee 
take  a  hint,  and  stir  up  Mr.  Foley — and  blow  up 
themselves  at  the  same  time. 

Municipal  Vagaries. — The  tendency  on  the 
part  of  municipal  corporations  to  present  addresses 
to  royal  personages  upon  the  slightest  provocation 
is  one  of  old  standing,  and  is  not  in  these  modern 
days  to  be  repressed  even  by  the  coolness  with 
which  Majesty  openly  hands  the  unread  address 
to  its  body-servant.  Perhaps  the  practice  reached 
the  perfection  of  absurdity  when  the  bewigged  town 
clerks  of  municipalities,  aceompanied  in  state  by 
the  begowned  mayors  and  councillors,  approached 
his  high  and  mighty  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia 
during  his  recent  visit,  and  read  him  out  a  long 
address,  his  high  and  mighty  Majesty  meanwhile 
taking  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  playing  with  his 
royal  moustaches,  and  looking  as  if  he  perfectly 
understood  what  was  being  said  to  him,  a  little  grave 
pleasantry  in  which  the  town  clerk,  mayor,  and  cor- 
poration were  not  backward  in  indulging  on  their  own 
parts  when,  presently,  the  Shah  addressed  them  in 
the  Persian  tongue.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  have  accepted  similar  compliments  with 
more  graciousness  than  did  the  object  of  Canon 
Kingsley's  special  reverence,  Queen  Elizabeth.  If  all 
that  history  relates  be  true,  her  Majesty  frequently 
broke  forth  in  cries  of  impatience  with  honest  corpo- 
rate officials  anxious  to  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
Passing  through  Coventry  on  one  occasion  the  Queen 
was  met  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  who  humbly 
begged  leave  to  read  the  following  loyal  address: — 

We  men  of  Coventree 
Are  very  pleased  to  see 
Your  Gracious  Majestee. 
Good  Lord  !  how  fine  ye  bee  ! 

To  which  the  Queen  thus  sweetly  replied  : — 

My  Gracious  JIajestee 

Is  very  wrotli  to  see 

Ye  men  of  Coventree. 

Good  Lord  !  wliat  fools  ye  bee  ! 

— Sylvanus  Urban  in  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


TENDERS. 


For  the  erection  of  houses  in  Arthur-street, 
Newry,  County  Down,  for  the  Most  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  Mr.  William  James 
Watson,  architect : — 

■Wlicelan   £1,290 

Maliood  (accepted)         ..       ..  1,250 

For  the  erection  of  two  cottages  in  Bridge- 
street,  Newry,  County  Armagh,  for  James 
Fennell,  Esq.  Mr.  William  James  Watson, 
architect : — 

Maliood    i272 

Lavery    262 

M'Sliane    260 

Wlisulan  (accepted)           ..        ..  260 

For  erection  of  houses  in  Barrack-street, 
Newry,  County  Armagh,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Newry.  Mr.  Wm.  James  Watson, 
architect : — 

Maliood   £1,110 

Wheelan  (accepted)        ..       ..  1,098 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


William  Mossop.— In  the  article  "  Gandon-street,"  in  our 
issue  of  March  15tli,  Mossop's  residence  was  given  as  at  No, 
32.  It  appears  that  lie  resided,  according  to  Wilson's 
Directory  for  1818,  at  144  in  the  street  described.  Whether 
the  number  is  a  mistake  or  not,  we  are  unahlo  to  state  at 
this  moment. 

Amou  Patria  — We  do  not  discuss  political  subjects,  although 
it  is  impossible  betimes,  when  treating  of  industrial  matters, 
to  avoid  touching  upon  them  incidentally. 

A  Stone  Mason  Watson  Buck's  work  on  "Oblique  Bridges" 

is  a  good  work.  It,  liowever,  requires  a  little  knowlodge 
of  geometry  on  the  part  of  the  workman  to  bo  able  to  work 
out  the  problems  involTcd,  and  to  get  out  templates  for  tlie 
series  of  stone  courses. 

A  "  Chip."— Get  leave  to  look  over  some  of  the  old  houses  in 
Rutland-square  or  SackTllle-etreet,  and  you  will  see  an 
amount  of  house  joinery  that  will  astonish  you,  compared 
with  the  work  of  houses  erected  of  late  years.  From  skirt- 
ing to  ceiling,  in  door  and  window  trimmings,  in  hall  and 
staircase,  the  style  and  massiveness  of  ths  work  is  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  Old  Tholsel  The  old  corporate  building  that  stood  in 

Skinners'-row  is  illustrated  in  "  Malton's  'Views  of  Dublin," 
and  is  described  t>y  him  a»  Gothic  in  style,  but  certainly  it 


partakes  more  of  the  Classic  than  the  Gothic  style.  By 
others  it  is  described  as  King  James's  Gothic.  Apart  from 
its  mixed  character,  the  building,  according  to  James 
Gandon  'no  bad  judge),  "from  the  largeness  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  it  possessed  a  picturesque  appearance,  and 
was  tlie  first  noble  work  in  Dublin  that  was  decorated  with 
statues,  having  one  of  George  II.  and  James  Duke  of  York" 
(afterwards  James  II.).  The  Tholsel  was  erected  in  188», 
but  disappeared  during  the  alterations  effected  in  its  vicinity 
early  in  the  present  century.  Tlie  statues  alluded  to,  after 
the  Tholsel  was  taken  down,  ■vs'cre  removed  to  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  where  we  believe  they  remain  still. 
The  Royal  Hospital.— The  design  of  tliia  building  at  Kil- 
mainham  has  been  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  the  great 
English  architect,  but  on  what  authority  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn.  The  statement  may  well  be  doubted,  as 
Inigo  Jones  died,  we  believe,  on  the  21st  July,  1651,  thirty- 
two  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  building.  It  is 
more  likely  to  havo  been  built  after  a  design  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  as  has  been  stated  in  more  than  one 
volume  descriptive  of  Dublin  matters.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  on  the  29th  of  April,  1680,  and  on  the  site  or  in  the 
vicinity  was  the  ancient  priory  of  the  Knights  Templars. 


Breakfast.- Epps's  Cocoa — Grateful  and  Comfortiko. 
— "  By  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors' 
bills."— CirnZ  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  milic.  Each  packet  islabelled—"  Jakes  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London." 

Manuf.vctdre  of  Cocoa — "We  will  now  give  an  acconnt 
of  the  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road, 
London." — CasteU't  Household  Guide. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
tte  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  ojnnions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Gorresjiondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mahhot- 
street,  Dublin. 

KATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDBH. 


(Town.) 

Yearly    .  . 

Half-yearly 

Quarterly 


(Post.)  s.  d. 
Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    2  0 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  ktiown  oti 
appjlication. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 


MESSRS.  EARLEY  and  POWELLS  beg 
to  announce  that  Messrs.  John  Hardman  and  Co.,  of 
No.  1,  Upper  Camden-street,  have  resigned  tlie  business  of 
Artists,  Sculptors,  Church  Painters,  and  Metal  Workers,  in 
their  favour. 

Earley  and  Powells  have  added  to  the  above  mentioned 
business  the  Painting  and  Staining  of  Windows  for  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic  buildings,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Henry  Powell,  who  conducted  the  Stained  Glass  Department 
of  J.  H.  and  Co.,  Birmingham  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thomas  Karley  is  the  only  Church  Decoratorliring  who 
was  taught  ills  profession  b>  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 

E.  and  P.  being  thoroughly  practical  men  in  each  Depart- 
ment, are  enabled  to  supply  real  artistic  work  at  a  moderate 
eost.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  of 
the  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Ireland. 

CAMDEN-STREET  WORKS,  DUBLIN. 

FIELD  DRAIN  PIPES. 

WE  have  now  completed  our  Stock  for  the 
present  Season  of  the  above,  from  the  very  best  Englisk 
manufacturers,  consisting  of  Ij,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  inch,  straight 
!uid  clean  in  bore,  and  are  prepared  to  execute  any  orders  for 
i»me  on  reasonable  terms,  and  with  every  possible  despatch. 
We  have  also  in  Stock  all  kinds  of  SEWERAGE  PIPES. 
As  usual,  our  TIMBER, 
SLATE, 
CLAY  GOODS, 
CEMENT,  Best  Portland, 
IRONMONGERY,  and 
JOINERY  STOCKS  are  well  supplied. 

THOMAS  &  CHARLES  MARTIN, 
HORTH   WALL   SAW   MILLS,  DUBLIN. 


c 


ITY      SAW  MILLS, 

66  and  67  THOMAS-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

The  Subscriber  has  on  hands,  at  his  Stores,  Thomas-street, 
A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 


St.  John  Deals. 
Mkuel  Timber. 
Archangel  Deals. 
Norway  Deals. 
Prefareu  Floorino. 
Mouldings. 

Joinery  of  all  Kinds. 
Flooring  Tiles. 


Oven  Tiles. 

Ridge  and  Kiln,  do. 

Staffordshirb  Red  and 

Black,  do. 
Roman  Cemf.nt. 
London  Portland 

Cement. 
Sanitary  Pipes. 


The  Saw  Mills  are  enlarged- with  new  Machinery  added— 
*od  every  facility  for  supplying  large  orders. 
Dry  Casks  Manufacture*.   Packing  Cases  of  all  kimds,  &e. 

JOSEPH  KELLT. 


i 
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Vol.  XVI.— No.  345. 

The  Preservation  of  National  Monuments. 

T  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  that 
the  judicious 
measure  brought 
in  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has   been  de- 
feated, and  that,  too,  by 
a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, who  thus,  by  their 
action,  belie  the  principles 
upon  which  their  party  is 
supposed   to  be  based. 
There  are  few  bUls,  in- 
deed, brought  into  Parlia- 
ment which  do  not  need 
little  pruning  before 
they  are  finally  passed ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  if 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  bUl 
had  got  a  fair  hearing, 
and  was  submitted  to  a 
temperate  and  impartial 
discussion,  emendations 
would  have  been  made, 
with  the  concurrence  of 
aU  parties,  and  that  it 
would    have  eventually 
passed.    The  great  lordly 
landed  interest  opposed  it 
*  tooth  and  nail,  and  we 
something   more  in  their 


fear  there  was 

opposition  to  the  measure  than  what  appears 
at  first  sight.     The  biU,  of  course,  if  it 
passed,   gave  power  of  entry  upon  their 
estates  for  a  watchful  supervision  and  pro- 
tection of  monuments   that  might  be  in 
danger,  from  various  causes,  from  the  hands 
of  the  owners  of  the  estates  or  their  agents, 
or  from  outsiders.    The  lords  of  the  soil,  of 
course,  look  upon  this  as  encroachment  or 
infringement  of  their  vested  interests,  but  in 
this  particular  it  is  hard  to  see  what  vested 
interest  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  could  claim 
in  a  national  monument  that  probably  existed 
for  five  or  six  hundred  years.    The  fact  that 
it  existed  upon  his  lands  did  not  or  should 
not  give  him  any  more  right  to  pull  the 
building  down,  than  did  the  passing  of  a 
stream  or  river  through  his  aores  give  him 
the  power  of  defiling  its  waters  or  diverting 
its  course.    If  a  pathway  existed  from  time 
immemorial  through  a  man's  lands,  the  public 
have  on  that  path  a  right  of  way  which  the 
law  recognises. 

In  the  matter  of  National  Monuments  of  a 
particular  kind,  whose  importance  as  historic 
and  architectural  memorials  and  examples 
has  so  often  been  pointed  out,  we  consider  it 
little  less  than  a  sacrilege  to  destroy  or 
deface  them.  In  rare  instances,  indeed,  can 
our  national  monuments  scattered  over  the 
country  be  considered  as  incumbrances  upon 
the  land.  Looking  upon  the  matter  in  the 
most  worldly  point  of  view,  the  displace- 
ment of  any  of  them  by  our  wealthy  farmers 
or  lordly  proprietors  would  afford  little  posi- 
tive gain,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  dis- 
placement only.  We  know  thoroughly  weU 
that  the  object  of  the  removal  of  many  grand 
old  ruins  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding 


to  the  cultivated  land,  but  of  converting  the 
stones  into  building  material  for  both  dwel- 
lings and  outhouses.    It  is  for  such  barbaric 
or  semi-savage  acts  as  these  that  laws  are 
needed.    FaUing  short  of  entire  destruction, 
acts  of  defacement  and  spoliation  have  taken 
place  at  the  instance  of  landowners  where 
beautiful  ecclesiastical  edifices  have  been 
rifled  of  all  their  ornamental  and  sculptural 
dressings,  to  deck  the  libraries  or  halls  of 
not  only  the  resident  but  the  absentee  land- 
lord.   An  ignorant  or  illiterate  farmer  might 
be  excused  betimes  in  past  days  for  "  stub- 
bing up  "  historic  and  pre-historic  relics,  but 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  educated 
gentleman.  We  question  very  much,  indeed, 
if  a  man  can  be  accounted  educated  who  is 
guilty  of  destroying  the  monuments  of  the 
nation. 

We  do  not  preach  party  politics  in  this 
journal,  but  we  cannot  resist  saying  that  we 
think  the  present  Government  greatly  remiss 
in  their  treatment  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
measure.  We  have  little  doubt  but,  if  the 
Liberal  party  were  in  power,  the  bill  for  the 
preservation  of  our  National  Monuments 
would  have  become  law. 

Here  in  Ireland,  for  many  years  some 
noble  efforts  have  been  made  by  native  insti- 
tutions to  conserve  the  monuments  of  the 
past.    The  Koyal  Irish  Academy  and  the 
Eoyal  Historical  and  Archsological  Society 
of  Ireland  have  often  directed  attention  to 
the  condition  of  our  ancient  buildings.^  The 
latter  society  has   been  unceasing  in  its 
endeavours  since  its  formation,  and  many  a 
fine  old  ecclesiastical  shrine  has  by  its  efforts 
been  snatched  from  destruction  —  destruc- 
tion not  only  at  the  hands  of  time,  but  of 
brutal  vandalism.    Conservative  lords  and 
landlords,  too,  have  been  assistants  in  the 
good  work  begun   and   continued  by  the 
society.  '  Some  scores  of  our  fine  old  monu- 
ments since  the  close  of  the  last  century 
have  completely  disappeared,  and  many  more 
have  gone  into  such  a  state  of  ruin  as  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  their  restoration.  Wan- 
ton and  malicious  destruction,  in  some  cases, 
has  been  the  cause  ;  in  others,  time  and  the 
elements  have  been  the  destroyers.    Had  a 
stringent  act  been  in  force,  even  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  several  valuable  memorials  would 
have  been  saved.  Besides  a  preservative  act, 
we  need  an  educational  measure  in  favour  of 
our  national  monuments,  whereby  the  youth 
of  these  countries  will  be  instructed  in  their 
early  studies  in  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  country  as  guardians  of  her  honour. 
Thus  will  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a  public 
opinion  which  will  hereafter  aid  the  law  in 
upholding  what  is  a  public  right  and^  duty. 
The  indifference  which  has  been  manifested 
for  years  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
national  monuments,   too   plainly  demon- 
strates the  decadence  of  that  public  spirit, 
the  loss  of  which  this  country,  and  indeed 
every  other  country,  would  have  grave  reason 
to  deplore.    Where  no  public  spirit  exists 
there  will  be  little  veneration  for,  and  less 
efforts  wUl  be  observable  to  protect  what 
adds  and  has  always  contributed  to  show  our 
moral  grandeur  and  strength. 

In  conserving  our  National  Monuments, 
the  feuds  of  the  past  should  be  forgotten. 
No  matter  to  what  uses  these  grand  old  build- 
ings might  have  been  devoted— whether  they 
echoed  to  the  ceremonial  of  pagan  or  Chris- 
tian worship,  their  right  to  bo  preserved  is 
unquestionable.  The  pre-historic  or  historic, 
both  have  claims,  but  those  of  our  early 


Christian  fathers  call  aloud  for  protection 
and  preservation.    Of  Roman  and  Saxon,  of 
Celtic,  Norman,  and  Goth,  wo  have  glorious 
vestiges.    Of  each  power  wo  have  examples 
worthy  of  imitation  in  one  school  of  archi- 
tecture or  tho  other,  if  not  as  a  whole,  at 
least  in  ono  harmonious  detail  or  charac- 
teristic peculiar  to  each.    By  our  indebted- 
ness to  the  past,  and  through  the  duty 
we  owe  to  posterity,  we  are  called  upon  as 
a  civilised  people  to  hand  down  the  heir- 
looms we   have   inherited  and  that  have 
enriched  our  national  history,  unimpaired 
as  far  as  possible,  to  our  children's  children. 
Failing  in  doing  this,  through  supineness  or 
lack  of  public  spirit,  we  faU  in  one  great 
essential  of  being  a  noble  people.    Our  laws 
and  institutions  will  have  to  be  interpreted 
by  our  posterity,  and  by  the  light  they  afford 
our  character  will  be  read. 

It  behoves  the  legislature  of  the  country 
to  retrace  its  steps  and  renew  its  action  by 
passing  a  measure  that  will  make  it  be  re- 
membered for  aU  time  as  the  guardian  and 
conserver  of  the  National  Monuments  of  the 
British  Islands. 


THE  A-MENDED  MAIN  DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 

The  pillar-towers  of  Ireland  in  number  still 
exist,  and  some  are  likely  to  exist  for  centu- 
ries to  come,  although  no  man  knoweth  the 
name  of  their  builder,  except  indeed  the  great 
Goban  Saor  himself  be  their  architect. 

Whether  the  main  drainage  works  of  Dublin 
will  outlive  the  names  of  their  twin  engi- 
neers, is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  problem- 
atical question,  seeing  that  the  works  have 
been  hardly  begun  yet,  though  the  scheme 
has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years, 
and  that  the  plans  have  been  thrice  amended, 
and  as  often,  or  more  often  reported  upon. 
We  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  these  works,  neither  do  we  covet  a 
man's  life  which  would  be  so  far  extended, 
possibly  reaching  to  that  period  when  the 
Greek  kalends  occur. 

According  to  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bazal- 
gette  and  NeviUe  upon  the  late  tenders, 
alterations  have  been  effected  in  the  mode  of 
construction  and  in  the  materials  to  be  used 
in  all  the  work  belonging  to  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 
contracts.  Rubble  masonry  is  substituted 
in  place  of  brick  and  Portland  cement  con- 
crete ;  rough  masonry  is  substituted  in  places 
for  iron  ;  and  even  timber  is  pressed  into 
service  for  a  trough  sewer  in  lieu  of  three 
rows  of  iron  pipes.  A  floating  timber  roof 
gives  way  to  a  fixed  corrugated  iron  roof ; 
outlets  and  inlets,  we  are  told,  are  simplified, 
and 

Rubble,  rubble, 
Toil  and  trouble 

is  everywhere  exemplified  in  No.  1  contract. 
In  Nos.  2  and  3,  "Engineering  Made  E  asy  " 
is  also  observable  ;  everything  is  beautifully 
simplified ;  nasty  and  costly  iron,  and  brick, 
and  Portland  cement  concrete  so  highly  ex- 
tolled in  the  original  plan,  are  got  rid  of.  The 
Sackville-street  iron  sewers,  and  the  high- 
level  sewer  reaching  from  near  Abbey-street 
to  the  pumping-station,  gives  way  to  a  single 
line  of  sewer  in  which  rubble  is  also  substi- 
tuted instead  of  brick  and  Portland  cement 
concrete.  And  so  with  No.  3  contract  as 
with  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  iron  sewer  disap- 
pears from  Westmoreland-street,  College- 
green,  and  Grafton-street,  and  rubble  ma- 
sonry crops  up  again. 
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We  are  informed  that  a  considerable 
saving  is  effected  by  the  new  plans  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diversion  of  the  river  Poddle, 
but  in  what  manner  it  does  not  appear.  Jt 
is  one  thing  to  say  that  every  detail  has  been 
gone  over,  and  by  the  substitution  of  one 
material  for  another,  saving  has  been  effected  ; 
but  a  more  exact  statement  of  particulars 
would  be  desirable  in  respect  to  a  work  which 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  costly,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  (if  carried 
out  as  at  present  designed)  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  this  country. 

In  No.  1  contract,  Messrs.  Nowell  and 
Eobson's  is  the  lowest  tender,  at  ^205, 494  ; 
and  for  Nos.  2  and  3  contract,  Messrs.  Smith, 
Finlayson,  and  Co.,  at  ^118,000  and  £95,000. 
To  these  three  sums  the  engineers  add 
£25,000  for  steam-engines,  pumps  and  machi- 
nery at  pumping-station,  making  a  total  of 
£443,494,  which,  they  say,  is  within  the  sum 
estimated  for  last  year,  which  is  put  down  at 
£450,000.  The  sum  of  £25,000, the  engineers 
aver,  wai  included  in  their  estimate  of 
£450,000;  but  this  sum,  which.it  is  supposed 
will  cover  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  steam- 
engines,  pumps,  and  machinery  at  the  pump- 
ing-station, is  not  included  iu  the  contractors' 
tenders. 

According  to  the  report,  it  is  stated,  "  this 
is  the  only  work  we  are  aware  of  not  covered 
by  the  plans  and  specifications  which  have 
been  issued  for  public  contract." 

In  connection  with  No.  2  contract,  we 
forgot  to  notice  that  the  engineers  have 
prepared  a  new  design  for  the  buildings  at 
the  pumping-station,  the  chimney,  and  other 
ofiices,  and  that  they  state  they  have  done 
away  with  "  all  costly  Portland  stone  work, 
and  brickwork,  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
substituting  ornamental  buildings,  to  be  con- 
structed chiefly  of  rubble  limestone  masonry." 
First  there  was  to  be  costly  Portland  stone- 
work (ornamental,  of  course),  with  the  city 
arms,  &c.,  and  the  names  of  the  engineers, 
date  of  erection,  or  perhaps  an  Aberdeen 
polished  granite  tablet  with  gold  lettering, 
with  the  names  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Town 
CouncU  for  the  time  being,  with  the  other 
worthies  aforesaid. 

The  noble  block  of  buildings  at  the  pump- 
ing station  will  no  doubt  be  a  chef-d'-ceuvre 
of  art  and  rubble  masonry,  considering  that 
"  every  country  labourer  who  has  ever  handled 
a  trowel  can  build  a  rubble  wall."  We  did 
not  know  until  we  read  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Bazalgette  and  Neville  that  the  materials 
that  form  rubble  masonry  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  and  picked  up  for  next  to  nothing 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  cost  of  getting 
and  the  cost  of  carriage  are,  we  supijose, 
looked  upon  by  our  engineers  as  mere  baga- 
telle. Certainly  this  is  a  free-and-easy 
method  of  estimating,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
at  the  superlative  success  of  the  jirevious 
viu-a-mended  schemes  brought  forward  by 
*  the  engineers  of  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage 
works. 

The  Corporation  are  advised  not  to  bind 
themselves  to  proceed  with  the  entire  works, 
but  with  certain  parts  of  them.  Considering 
the  financial  state  of  the  City  chest,  and  the 
burden  of  taxation  that  already  lies  upon 
Dublin  through  the  cost  of  her  waterworks 
and  through  other  mortgages  and  loans,  the 
advice  was  not  needed.  Perhaps  it  was 
prudent,  however,  upon  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neers to  recommend  a  reservation,  to  protect 
the  Coi-poration  from  auy  obligations  to  pro- 
vide money  to  pay  for  supplemental  works, 


which  would  be  probably  required  if  the 
Corporation  were  allowed  to  proceed  with 
any  amount  of  work  entailing  an  expenditure 
greater  than  that  provided  by  the  borrowing 
powers  of  the  Corporation. 

The  portions  of  the  work  recommended  to 
be  proceeded  with  first  are  those  included  in 
No.  1  contract,  connected  with  the  pumping 
station  ;  portions  of  the  low-level  system  of 
sewers,  extending  from  the  pumping  station 
to  the  syphons  under  the  Liffey  west  of 
Carlisle  Bridge  ;  the  syphons  under  the 
Liffey,  and  the  sewers  from  them  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Pembroke  Township.  The 
latter  w'orks  are  necessary  for  carrying  off 
the  sewage  and  drainage  of  the  low  districts 
which  they  are  intended  to  drain,  and  which 
are  liable  to  periodical  flooding.  These 
instalments  are  considered  by  the  engineers 
as  capable  of  being  executed  within  the 
amount  which  the  Corporation  have  obtained 
powers  to  borrow. 

Looking  back  upon  the  originally-projected 
scheme,  we  are  struck  with  amazement  at 
the  cool  assurance  of  the  engineers.  Our 
borough  engineer  at  least  might,  from  his 
experience  of  Dublin,  have  known  that  tlie 
scheme  was  impossible  of  execution  ;  but 
perhaps  he  is  not  altogether  to  blame,  as  he 
is  or  has  been  forced  by  certain  influences  to 
give  a  scope  to  his  work  to  suit  the  antici- 
pated pleasure  and  profit  of  other  parties. 
It  is  well  known  for  years  that  Corporate 
works  in  Dublin  are  contrived  by  hook  and 
by  crook  to  assume  a  magnitude  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
The  greater  the  job,  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  to  aU  concerned,  except  the  rate- 
payer. 

Tliis  city  will,  we  fear,  have  to  wait  for 
many  years  before  her  health  is  improved  by 
her  main  drainage,  for,  apart  from  the  con- 
structional defects  of  the  present  scheme, 
the  scheme  itself  is  bad  in  its  sanitary 
aspects.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  effect 
an  improvement,  though  we  fear  mucli  it  will 
only  come  for  Dublin  when  it  has  been  dearly 
paid  for. 


A  LIFFEY  SUBWAY. 

As  we  have  had  a  Thames  subway,  and  as 
another  is  about  being  projected  between 
North  and  South  Woolwich,  it  is  worth  con- 
sideration whether  we  could  not  have  a 
Lifley  subway  at  some  determined-upon 
points  on  the  South  and  North  Walls.  Pro- 
jected with  a  view  to  answer  the  traffic  to  and 
from  Westland-row  terminus,  the  under- 
taking would  be  likely  to  be  favourably  re- 
ceived. The  cost  of  the  undertaking  would 
not  be  very  heavy,  as  the  utilisation  of  a 
tubular  iron  casting  would  obviate  the  ordi- 
nary difficulties  connected  with  tunnelling. 
It  is  needless  to  go  into  particulars.  The 
model  of  tlie  intended  subway  at  Woolwich, 
lighted  lip  with  gas,  was  exhibited  a  few  days 
ago  in  London.  The  estimated  cost  was 
£60,000  ;  but  the  Lifi"ey,  at  the  North  Wall, 
is  ,not  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the 
Thames,  at  Woolwich.  In  this  statement, 
however,  we  are  liable  to  correction. 

The  idea  of  a  Woolwich  subway  originated 
from  the  fact  of  nine  workmen  being  drowned 
in  passing  over  the  river. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Henley,  proprietor  of  the  tele- 
graph works.  North  Woolwich,  who  employs 
2,1,00  hands,  occupied  the  chair  of  the  meet- 
ing called  to  promote  the  new  subway. 

One  or  more  subways  under  the  Liffey, 


between  the  Custom  House  and  the  end  of 
the  North  Wall  would,  we  are  of  opinion,  be 
a  great  acquisition  to  workmen  and  l)usine88 
people  generally.  We  throw  out  the  hint, 
hoping  to  see  it  ventilated  by  those  who  are 
opposed  or  are  in  favour  of  such  a  feasible 
undertaking. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS 
AND  MANAGEMENT  BILL. 

Thb  district  surveyors,  having  considered 
the  new  Metropolitan  Buildings  and 
Management  Bill,  have  issued  their  report. 
Tliey  hold  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pro- 
posed centralisation  will  not  tend  to  impede, 
rather  than  facilitate,  the  conduct  of  business. 
Remarking  that  the  bill  consists  really  of 
two  parts — one  regulating  buildings  and  the 
other  the  means  of  local  management — they 
recommend  that  the  two  subjects  should  be 
dealt  with  in  two  separate  measures.  Criti- 
cising the  proposed  Act  in  detail,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  sliould  be  deferred  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  that  a  short  bill  for  the  appointment 
of  the  proposed  special  magistrate  and  asses- 
sorss  hould  be  introduced  in  its  place.  Having 
looked  through  the  biU  we  consider  it  a  most 
unwise  and  ill-digested  one.  The  British 
Institute  of  Architects  had  already  reported 
upon  the  measure,  and  pointed  out  its  short- 
comings and  unpractical  nature.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  their  report  they  say: — 

"  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  has  consulted  the  district  surveyors,  or 
required  their  advice  and  opinion  in  drawing 
up  this  Bill.  In  fact,  wo  should  think  the 
contrary,  for  there  is  not  a  page  relating  to 
structural  matters  which  does  not  require 
many  corrections,  which  the  experience  of 
those  practical  officers  would  have  suggested. 
We  think  there  is  much  confusion  in  the 
requirements  of  this  Bill  as  {exempli  gratih) 
to  party  structures  and  the  rights  of  building 
owners  and  adjoining  owners,  contained  in 
one  sejiarate  part  of  the  existing  Act  of  1855, 
but  here  is  this  Bill  confusedly  mixed  up 
with  other  matter. 

"  In  fact  we  are  of  opinion  that  if,  instead  of 
an  entirely  new  BiU,  the  old  Act  had  been 
retained,  being  so  well  practically  understood 
by  district  surveyors  and  builders  and  proved 
by  experience,  and  had  been  amended  as  the 
working  of  so  many  years  would  suggest,  the 
result  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  both 
to  the  public  and  all  engaged  in  carying  it  out. 
At  the  same  time  we  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  magistrate  with  assessors  specially 
for  the  Act,  section  80,  to  be  very  judicious,  afl 
there  will  be  a  greater  chance  of  correct 
decisions  on  matters  most  frequently  of  a 
purely  technical  nature  ;  and  a  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  iuterjiretation  of  the  Act  wUl 
result.  ■' 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  Bill  has 
been  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  the  House.  Colonel  Hogg, 
the  bringer-in  of  the  measure,  has  consented 
to  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  objectionable 
clauses,  and  in  committee  we  have  little  doubt 
that  others  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  interests 
of  architects  and  district  surveyors  secured 
and  protected.  The  British  Institute  of 
Architects  and  District  Surveyors  are  entitled 
to  commendation  in  leading  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Bill. 


MESSRS.  BARRY  AND  STREET— THE 
NEW  LAW-COURTS,  LONDON. 

In  a  letter  to  a  London  contemporary,  Mr. 
Edward  Barry,  H.A.,  very  fairly,  we  think, 
states  the  injustice  he  has  sufi'ered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  designs  for  the  New  Courts  of 
Justice  about  to  be  commenced,  but  which 
ought  to  have  been  finished,  considering  the 
length  of  time  their  erection  has  been  pend- 
ing. 

We  have  upon  a  former  occasion  expressed 
our  views  upon  the  subject,  and  in  the  interim 
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we  have  not  been  convinced,  by  any  state 
ments  which  have  been  pubhshed,  that  we 
have  taken  an  unfair  view  of  the  matter  at 
issue.  We  still  believe  that  Mr.  Barry  has 
been  very  shabbily  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  has  adduced  cogent  proofs 
enough  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  person, 
save,  perhaps,  jealous  professional  brethren. 
We  append  a  short  leader  from  the  Daily 
Teleqraph  of  London,  not  that  it  proves 
much,  but  because  that  paper  has  a  very 
large  circulation,  and  for  good  or  ill  its  re- 
marks have  a  certain  influence  and  weight  :— 
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ment,  nor  ornament  to  arrangement,  but 
both  combined  in  one  proportionate  and  har- 
monious whole. 


"Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  conceives  himself 
and  Willi  >orae  show  of  reason,  to  have  been  very 
shabbily  treated  in  the  matter  of  the  New  Lavv 
Courts,  which  ought  to  have  been  finished  at  least 
ten  vearsago,  and  which,  as  things  stand,  cannot 
even  be  »aid  to  be  in  the  first  stflge  of  construction. 
The  gravamen  of  the  charge  brought  by  the  accom- 
plished architect  to  whom  the  metropolis  owes  the 
Royal  Italian   Opera  House,  the  Charing  Cross 
Hotel,  and  that  unique  Gothic  gem  the  resuscitated 
Charing  Cross  itself,  has  been  stated  in  a  letter  to  a 
contemporary.    By  this  we  are  reminded  that  the 
iud<^es  appointed  to  award  the  prizes  for  the  Courts 
of  Justice  designs  decided  that  Mr.  Edward  Barry  s 
drawing  was  the  best  in  point  of  plan,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Street  the  best  as  regarded  the '  elevation,'  the 
last  being  an  opinion  in  which  a  very  large  section 
of    the   public   have    subsequently    declined  to 
concur.     The  judges,  however,  advised  the  ap- 
pointment of  Messrs.  Barry  and  Street  as  joint 
architects,  placing  Mr.  Barry's  name  first  in  the 
recommendation.    These  two  gentlemen  agreed  to 
work  together ;  but  in  process  of  time  a  change  came 
over  the  official  mind— which,  in  the  matter  of  the 
etill  invisible  Palace  of  Justice,  has  never  ceased 
to  be  of  a  kaleidoscopic  character— and  Mr.  Street 
was  designated  for  the  post  of  sole  architect,  lo  the 
prejudice  of  Mr.  Barry,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  that  gentleman,  and  against  the  counsel 
of  the  judges,  the  finality  of  whose  decision  had 
been  guaranteed  to  the  competitors  by  a  Treasury 
minute.    When  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  who  bears  no 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  since  he  has  been  only 
a  short  time  in  office,  was  questioned  on  the  subject 
in  the  Commons  on  Friday  last,  the  assiduous  First 
Commissioner  replied  that  Mr.  Barry  bad  certainly 
gained  a  prize  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  competition  ; 
but  that  as  he  already  had  the  reconstruction  of  the 
National  Gallery  on  his  hands,  it  was  thought  best 
that  the  erection  of  the  Law  Courts  should  be  en- 
trusted exclusively  to  Mr.  Street.  This  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  permission  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  build  St.  Paul's,  because  he 
had  already  the  task  of  constructing  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,'on  his  liands;'  but,  as  we  have  said, 
the  charge  of  illogical  inconsistency  does  not  lie  at 
the  official  door  of  the  new  Commissioner  of  Works. 

The  collaboration  of  Messrs.  Barry  and  Street 
would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to 
the  public  architecturally.  Mr.  Street  is  a  tasteful, 
albeit  a  somewhat  eccentric  Gothic  architect ;  Mr. 
Edward  Barry,  in  addition  to  his  proficiency  in 
Gothic  designs,  is  a  master,  both  in  generals  and 
details,  of  the   magnificent    Palladian   style— in 
which,  if  Lord  Palmerston  had  had  his  way,  the 
Law  Courts  would  have  been  built— and  of  the 
structural    science    practised    by    the  inediffival 
builders  of  the  Flemish  hotels  de  ville,  subsequently 
ennobled  at  Fontainebleau,  and  ultimately  simpli- 
fied yet  made  more  grandiose  by  Mansard.  The 
Gothic  elevation  would  have  been  preserved  had 
the  two  architects  worked  together  as  did  the 
Adelphoi  Adams  ;  but  Mr.  Barry's  consummate  ex- 
perience in  the  planning  of  palatial  Italian  and 
Renaissance  edifices  would  have  been  of  priceless 
service  in  arranging  the  interior  of  that  pile  which 
we  suppose  will  positively  be  begun  and  finished 
some  day,  although  whether  that  time  is  to  he  the 
Greek  Kalends  of  the  '  Week  of  the  Three  Thurs- 
days' no  deponent  can  say." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  joint  services 
of  both  architects  were  not  secured  and  con- 
tinued until  the  Courts  of  Justice  were  com- 
pleted. There  is  no  doubt  that  a  more 
harmonious  building  would  have  been  the 
result,  and  the  present  generation,  as  well 
as  the  future,  would  have  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  result. 

The  Law  Courts,  as  a  piece  of  architecture, 
8  expected  to  reflect  the  highest  architectural 
taste  of  our  times.  It  is  not  built  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  a  passing  period  of  time, 
but  the  necessities  of  an  expanding  future. 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  should  foreshadow  as 
well  as  represent,  and  be  enduring  as  grand ; 
arrangement  not  being  sacrificed  to  orna- 


F'i.TAL  ACCIDENT  BY  THE  FALLING 
OF  AN  IllON  ROOF. 

The  public  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
particulars  of  the  accident  by  which  a  man 
has  lost  his  life  and  two  others  received 
serious  injury  by  the  falling  of  the  iron  roof 
of  one  of  the  retort-housea  at  the  AUiance 
and  Consumers'  Gas  Company's  Works.  The 
following  was  the  verdict  of  the  jury  : — 

"We  find  that  John  Robertson  died  on  Thursday, 
the  23rd  of  April,  from  several  fractures  and  other 
injuries  received  by  him  on  the  same  day,  through 
the  falling  of  the  roof  of  the  retort-bouse  of  the 
Alliancea°nd  Consumers' Gas  Company  at  Brunswick- 
street.  And  we  find  that  there  was  not  proper 
precaution  taken  on  the  part  of  the  company  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  repairs  necessary  for  said 
building,  there  not  having  been  proper  consultation 
before  the  work  was  commenced.  " 

With  the  above  verdict  we  entirely  concur' 
for  from  the  evidence  adduced  it  too  plainly 
appeared  that  proper  caution  was  not  exhibi- 
ted. It  is  too  much  the  practice  of  public  firms 
and  companies,  in  their  greed  to  make  large 
profits  or  to  swell  dividends,  to  employ  cheap 
labour.  Where  a  "  handy  man  "  can  be  pro- 
cured, a  skilled  operative  is  not  thought  of  ; 
and  as  for  calling  in  an  architect,  such  a 
proceeding  in  the  eyes  of  "cheap  Jack 
would  be  arrant  treason. 


THE   EDUCATION    OF  THE 
WORKMAN. 
The  paper  read  at  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Brian  on  "  Technical 
Education,"  and  given  in  our  present  issue, 
contains  some  very  good  suggestions  which 
we  hope  the  association  will  see  its  way  to 
adopt  at  no  distant  date.    Our  building 
operatives   in  this  country,  although  they 
may  favourably  compare  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  operatives  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
yet,  from  the  lack  of  the  facilities  within  the 
reach  of  their  fellow  workmen  across  the 
Channel,  technical  knowledge  has  as  yet 
made  but  a  small  progress  in  their  midst. 
The  skill  of  our  native  workmen  is  a  skill 
more    begot    of    aptness,    sagacity,  and 
experience  than  that  acquired  and  improved 
by  technical  instruction  and  study,  in  con- 
junction with  the  pursuit  of  their  calling. 
Greater  facilities,  we  must  admit,  now  exist 
in  our  city  than  a  few  years  since  ;  and,  as 
far  as  the  artizans  of  our  city  are  concerned, 
we  regret  they  do  not  make  better  use  of 
their  time  and  opportunities.   We  have  often 
before  dealt  with  the  uses  and  scope  of  Tech- 
nical Education,  and  its  value  not  alone  to 
the  workman  himself,  but  to  the  architect 
and  builder.    A  better  educated  and  a  more 
skilled  and  artistic  class  of  operatives  tend  to 
a  better  class  of  buildings,  and  an  improved 
taste  both  in  architecture   as  a  whole,  or 
handicraft  as  contradistinguished  by  itself. 
Architects  and  builders  might  and  could 
render  a  little  more  assistance  to  workmen 
in  many  ways,  particularly  to  the  youth. 
We  do  not  go  in  for  forcing  people  to  acquire 
a  technical  knowledge,  though  we  would 
certainly  go  in  for  compulsory  measures  in 
the  matter  of  elementary  instruction.  What 
we  desire  to  see  is  greater  facilities  given 
backed  by  judicious  forms  of  encouragement 
likely  to  foster  and  develop  talent  and  skill. 
Mr.  Brien's  Buggestions  are  good  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  what  is  needed  is  substantial 
embodiment  of  them,  whereby  theory  and 
practice  wiU  be  manifested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  workman  and  his  workmanship. 


We  print  underneath  a  letter  which  vraa 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  the  20th  ult.,  and  of  the  receipt 
of  which  (although  re<jistered)  by  his  lordship 
the  writer  informs  us,  as  we  are  going  to 
press,  he  has  not  had  any  acknowledgment. 
It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
that  our  worthy  Chief  Magistrate  would 
have  at  once  signified  his  desire  to  have  such 
a  serious  matter  inquired  into.  The  wealthy 
trader,  as  well  as  the  humblest  consumer  in 
the  city,  is  deeply  concerned  if  the  statement 
so  persistently  and  frequently  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Ivirby  be  true  in  fact— it  has  never  been 
controverted. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  agitation 
in  re  the  Gas  Bills,  Mr.  Kirby  has  contri- 
buted his  share  of  individual  exertion  in 
warning  the  Corporation  and  the  citizens  ot 
the  disastrous  results  that  would  be  likely 
to  arise  if  the  powers  sought  thereby  were 
conferred.  He  has  been  zealous  m  keeping 
his  views  upon  the  subject  before  the  public 
at  times  when  all  interest  therein  appeared  to 
have  died  out : — 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Maurice  Brnolis,  M.P.,  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 
Mt  Loud  Mayor,— On  the  1st  January,  1873, 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Town  Clerk,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  to  the  existence  of  erroneous  gas- 
meters  within  his  lordship's  jurisdiction  and  through- 
out the  gas  district. 

In  that  letter  (published  on  the  8th  of  same 
month)  I  accused  those  gas  measures  of  being  in- 
correct to  the  extent  of  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
gas  rental,  about  £30,000  per  annum,  and  on  the 
15th  of  that  month,  a  letter  written  by  me  wa» 
published,  repeating  that  impeachment,  and  also 
suo-gesting  that  the  common  air  was  mixed  with 
the  gas  and  forced  through  the  meters,  causing 
them  to  indicate  in  a  most  erratic  manner  an  un- 
warrantable consumption  of  gas.  On  various  occa- 
sions, as  circumstances  authorised  me,  down  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  repeated  through  the  columns 
of  our  public  journals  the  same  impeachment,  and 
invited  contradiction  to  it,  but  none  has  ever  been 
attempted,  private  or  public,  that  I  could  hear  of. 

During  the  past  week,  I  have  been  canvassing 
the  signatures  of  gas  consumers  to  a  petition  con- 
taining ohjections  to  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Alliance  and  Dublin  Consumers'  Gas  Company, 
callin.'  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  neces- 
sity of  amending  the  same  by  the  appointment  of 
an  officer,  independent  of  any  local  body,  to  test 
the  quality  of  the  gas  supplied,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  meters  used  in  the  measurement  of  it ;  and  I 
feel  compelled  to  inform  your  lordship  that,  no 
matter  how  deficient  of  information  on  the  subject 
matterof  the  petition  very  many  of  thegas  consumers 
were, on  reading  paragraphs 3 and  4of  that  petition, 
they  promptly  took  their  own  or  my  pen,  signed  the 
petition,  heartily  endorsing  the  necessity  of  the 
change  petitioned  for,  bitterly  complaining  of  the 
surcharues  inflicted  on  them  for  gas  they  denied  the 
consumption  or  leakage  of,  and  also,  of  the  insolent 
contemptuous  treatment  they  received  when  making 
their  complaints  to  the  Gas  Company's  officials. 

Pending  the  late  appointment  by  the  Corporation 
of  an  officer  to  test  the  quality  of  the  gas  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  gas  meters,  I  wrote  to  your  lord- 
ship's predecessor  on  the  subject,  and  that  letter* 
was  published  on  the  26th  November,  1873.  The 
courtesy  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  that  letter 
was  not  vouchsafed  me,  although  I  wrote  again 
asking  for  it.  I  now  respectfully  direct  your  lord- 
ship's" attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  change 
petitioned  for,  and  I  will  be  most  happy  to  wait  on 
your  lordship  should  you  require  me  to  do  so,  and 
give  you  any  further  information  on  the  subject  yoa 
may  require  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  and  know- 
ledge of  the  facts. 

I  regret  having  to  inform  your  lordship  that  very 
few  of  the  ratepayers  whose  signatures  I  solicited 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Corporation  ought  to  have 
the  control  and  management  of  thegas  works;  and 
that  ray  past  experience  compels  me  to  ensure  the 
delivery  of  this  letter  to  your  lordship,  by  regis- 
tering it  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord  Mayor, 

vourlordship's  obedient  servant, 

James  Kirbt. 

41  Cufife-street,  Dublin, 
20th  April,  1874. 


»  See  our  number  of  Ist  December,  1873. 
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PUBLIC  EIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

FOURTH  ARTICLE. 

Although  we  recognise  the  principle,  and 
would  like  to  see  it  recognised  by  all,  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  that  total 
eradication  is  better  than  disinfection,  yet 
there  are  many  cases  where  disinfection  may 
be  resorted  to  with  safety  and  profit.  In 
cases  of  fever  and  other  contagious  diseases 
we  would  rather  see  the  clothing  of  the  poor 
destroyed  where  not  valuable,  and  new  sup- 
plied. The  epidemic,  however,  may  be  at 
times  so  general  and  widely  spread  as  to 
prevent  the  supply  of  new  clothes,  and  dis- 
infection must  be  resorted  to. 

The  law  in  respect  to  disinfection  stands 
thus : — The  sanitary  authority,  upon  the 
certificate  of  any  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioner,  may  order  any  house  or  any 
article  therein  to  be  cleansed  and  disinfected, 
in  order  to  prevent  or  check  infection  or 
contagious  disease ;  and,  if  the  order  is  not 
obeyed,  may  do  the  work  themselves,  charge 
the  expenses  on  the  person  in  default,  and 
recover  penalties  of  not  less  than  one  shilling, 
and  not  exceeding  ten  shillings,  for  every  day 
in  which  there  is  default.  Where  the  persons 
are  too  poor  to  pay,  the  sanitary  authority  is 
obliged  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  those  in  the  house  or  vicinity.  The  sanitary 
authority  is  also  empowered  to  provide  proper 
places  for  disinfecting  clothes  and  bedding, 
and  disinfecting  them  free  of  any  charge  ; 
and  also  they  are  to  provide  carriages  to 
convey  infected  persons  either  to  hospitals 
or  to  their  own  houses,  and  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  in  such  conveyiince. 

Now  we  have  often  in  this  journal  pointed 
out  the  want  of  proper  conveyances,  and  have 
long  since  advocated  the  providing  of  ambu- 
lances for  the  fevered  poor.  The  infected 
have  often  been  carried  to  hospitals  through 
this  city  in  common  cabs,  which  were  at 
liberty  to  go  on  their  respective  stands  after 
they  had  delivered  their  fare.  Young  children 
and  healthy  adults  were  immediately  after 
carried  in  these  cabs,  and,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, were  stricken  down.  Even  at  this 
moment  the  conveyances  for  the  infected  to 
our  hospitals  are  totally  inadequate,  and 
reflect  a  scandal  on  the  local  administration. 
The  outbreak  of  a  serious  epidemic  would 
find  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  this 
city  wholly  unprepared  to  grajiple  with  the 
visitation. 

In  respect  to  the  law  on  public  convey- 
ances— If  any  person  suffering  from  any 
dangerous  infectious  disease  enter  any  public 
conveyance  without  previously  notifying  to 
the  driver  that  he  is  so  sufiering,  he  will  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  ^65,  and  all  the  costs  to 
which  the  owner  may  be  put  to  in  conse- 
quence. No  owner  or  driver  is  obliged  to 
carry  a  person  so  suffering  until  they  shall 
have  paid  a  sum  necessary  to  cover  any  losses 
or  expenses  to  which  they  may  be  put  in 
consequence  of  such  conveyance.  If  any 
person  has  been  carried  in  any  public  con- 
veyance, it  must  be  at  once  disinfected,  or 
the  owner  or  driver  may  be  fined  any  sum  not 
exceeding  £5. 

Connected  with  the  Port  of  Dublin  there 
has  long  been  a  great  want  of  a  floating 
hospital  accommodation  ;  this  deficiency  has 
to  some  extent  lately  been  supplied.  Long 
since  we  advocated  floating  hospitals  ;  but, 
in  connection  with  the  arrival  of  sailing"  ships 
and  steamers,  we  must  say  very  little  surveil- 
lance is  yet  exercised.  Persons  suffei-ing 
under  any  infectious  or  contagious  diseases 
should  be  at  once  removed  to  an  hospital, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  sanitary  autho- 
rity to  provide  one.  When  the  sick  person 
is  without  proper  lodging  or  accommodation, 
or  lodged  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than 
one  family,  or  being  aboard  any  ship  or 
vessel — in  these  cases  the  sanitary  authority 
should  provide  hospitals  either  separately  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  sanitary  boards, 
or  they  can  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
managers  of  public  hospitals  for  the  reception 
of  any  such  persons  within  a  sanitary  district 
by  making  an  annual  payment  or  otherwise. 


In  respect  to  exposure  in  the  public  streets 
— Any  person  who  wilfully  exposes  himself 
in  any  street,  public  place,  or  public  convey- 
ance, while  laboui-ing  under  any  infectious 
disease  ;  or  any  person  exposing,  or  selling, 
or  transmitting  any  infected  clothes  or  bed- 
ding, may  be  fined  £5.  This  does  not  apply 
to  clothes  transmitted  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
infection. Parents  or  guardians  are  held 
accountable  also  for  permitting  children  to 
go  abroad  while  still  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

Again,  if  any  inn-keeper  or  other  person 
knowingly  lets  any  room  or  any  part  of  a 
house  in  which  there  has  been  any  person 
suffering  from  any  infectious  disease,  without 
having  first  thoroughly  disinfected  the  room, 
&c.,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  qualified  medical 
practitioner,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £20.  Similar  powers  are  given  by 
the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  by  which  the  sani- 
tary authority  is  to  provide  places  for  the 
reception  of  dead  bodies,  to  prevent  them 
acting  injuriously  on  the  health  of  other 
inmates  of  the  house  in  which  the  sick  person 
has  died,  and  where,  from  limited  accommo- 
dation, it  is  desirable  the  dead  should  not 
remain  among  the  living.  The  sanitary 
authority  is  also  empowered  to  provide  places 
where  post  -  mortem  examinations  may  be 
made  when  required. 

In  connection  with  the  native  custom  of 
waking  the  dead,  ten-ible  evils  continue  ;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  the  law  would  put  some 
restriction  upon  the  practice.  The  practice 
is  neither  moral  nor  healthy,  even  where  the 
deceased  has  not  died  of  an  infectious  disease. 
The  keeping,  however,  of  a  person  for  several 
days  that  has  died  of  a  contagious  disease  in 
the  midst  of  the  living,  out  of  feelings  of 
respect,  is  nothing  less  than  a  piece  of  per- 
fect madness  that  should  not  be  permitted. 
No  feelings  of  delicacy  should  be  allov/ed  to 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  a  public 
duty  in  the  interest  of  the  living  and  the 
very  family  of  the  deceased,  who  may  be  the 
next  to  succumb.  In  a  word,  "  wakes  "  should 
at  once  and  for  all  be  abolished. 

Besides  the  laws  in  respect  to  the  removal 
of  nuisances  which  are  permanently  in  opera- 
tion, there  are  other  powers  which  can  be  put 
in  force  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
sections  where  any  part  of  the  country  is 
threatened  with  or  is  afflicted  by  any  formi- 
dable epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious 
disease — such  as  relate  to  the  speedy  inter- 
ment of  the  dead,  house-to-house  visitation, 
the  dispensing  of  medicines,  or  in  general 
affording  medical  aid  to  persons  exposed  to 
any  of  the  influences  mentioned.  When  the 
public  safety  requires  the  carrying  out  of  any 
measures,  the  local  sanitary  authority  may 
appoint  and  pay  medical  or  other  officers, 
and  persons  to  carry  out  the  directions  or 
instructions  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  and  any  persons  who  wilfully  violate 
or  neglect  these  may  be  prosecuted.  Persons 
obstructing  any  one  acting  for  these  pui-poses 
under  the  direction  of  the  sanitary  authority 
can  be  fined  £5.  These  fines,  when  levied, 
are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  can-ying  out  the  sani- 
tary regulations  made  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  If  the  sanitary  authority  fails 
in  its  duty,  the  ratepayers  may  get  up  a 
requisition,  and  the  central  Board,  if  it 
chooses,  can  perform  the  necessary  sanitary 
work,  and  recover  the  costs  from  the  funds 
of  the  local  authority. 

Should  any  poor-law  medical  officer  or 
other  medical  practitioner  perform  any  of 
the  services  required  by  those  regulations  on 
board  any  ship  in  port,  he  is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment for  such  services  from  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  on  behalf  of  the  owners.  In  case 
there  should  arise  a  dispute  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  paid,  a  justice  may  decide  what  is 
reasonably  to  be  paid,  up  to  £20,  and  a  sum- 
mary remedy  is  given  to  the  medical  attendant 
to  recover  up  to  that  amount  for  services 
rendered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  is  stated  above 
and  in  former  articles  that  the  existing  sani- 
tary acts  provide  for  all  ordinary  and  some 
extraordinary  cases,  and,  if  vigilance  is  exer- 


cised by  the  citizens  and  ratepayers,  few 
cases  of  a  flagrant  nature  can  escape  detec- 
tion and  consequent  penalty.  Our  sanitary 
statutes,  however,  are  too  many  and  perplex- 
ing, and  what  is  needed  is  a  codification  by 
which  all  imijortant  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health  will  be  met  without  difficulty. 
Sanitary  powers  are  scattered  through  so 
many  acts,  one  sometimes  is  made  to  confuse 
the  other,  from  lack  of  a  clear,  intelligible 
definition.  Justices'  justice  is  not  rai'ely  no 
justice  at  all,  and  offenders  often  escape 
when  their  guilt  is  apparent. 

The  administration  of  sanitary  duties 
needs  practical  and  well-informed  men  in 
the  persons  of  surveyors  and  inspectors  of 
nuisances.  Medical  officers  of  health  are 
expected  to  report  upon  matters  of  which 
they  have  no  practical  knowledge — on  matters 
which  belong  to  the  functions  of  a  sanitary 
engineer.  We  are,  however,  confident  that 
time  will  work  the  necessary  change,  but 
unfortunately  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  much 
suffering,  injury  to  the  public  health,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  human  lives. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.* 

The  question  of  Technical  Education  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention  on  all  sides 
— within  the  ranks  of  every  profession  and 
trade — just  at  the  present  moment.  We  are 
considering  not  only  how  the  general  stan- 
dard of  education  may  be  raised,  but  also 
how  study  can  be  best  directed  into  channels 
likely  to  lead  the  student  more  rapidly  and 
surely  towards  the  desired  goal. 

I  have  been  anticipated  in  much  that  I 
proposed  to  say  to  you  this  evening  by  the 
very  practical  paper  recently  read  before  us 
by  one  of  our  honorary  secretaries,  Mr. 
Robinson  ;  still  much  remains  to  be  said  on  so 
fruitful  and  important  a  theme.  I  mutt  try 
to  make  my  remarks  supplementary  to,  rather 
than  a  repetition  of,  what  he  has  so  thought- 
fully suggested  to  us. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  period  at  which  the  special  training 
termed  "technical"  should  commence.  It  is 
urged  that  education  should  be  general  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  that,  when  bias  or  a  posi- 
tive choice  appears,  the  general  should  be 
converted  into  the  special.  I  think  it  is  for- 
gotten how  much  this  selection  is  facilitated 
by  presenting— at  a  comparatively  early  period 
— such  a  practical  aspect  of  general  study  as 
shall  be  most  readily  and  naturally  merged 
into  the  more  purely  technical.  It  has  been 
forcibly  pointed  out  how  easily  the  po- 
sition of  state  or  city  is  remembered  when 
physical  geography  either  precedes  or  accom- 
panies ordinary  geographical  lessons  ;  and 
how  even  drawing  and  music  are  more  tho- 
roughly acquired  when  they  also  are  ap- 
proached on  what  may  be  termed  their  scien- 
tific side.  It  is  thus  with  every  other  depart- 
ment of  knowledge;  each  has  a  more  permanent 
hold  on  the  memory  of  the  student  when  pre- 
sented, as  I  have  said,  in  this  practical  aspect 
— even  the  difficulty  of  acquii-ement  is  in  the 
present  reduced.  Much  of  the  painful  pro- 
cess of  learning  by  rote  is  rendered  unneces- 
sary, and  each  additional  step  taken  is  more 
surely  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  the 
last  when  connection  and  interdependence 
become  apparent  to  the  pupil. 

To  the  students  and  the  professors  of  ar- 
chitecture these  considerations  should  come 
with  considerable  force.  Their  success  in 
life  very  largely  depends  not  only  on  the 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  which  they 
themselves  may  possess  ;  but — what  is  not 
so  readily  apprehended — on  the  extent  to 
which  this  knowledge  is  shared  in  or  appre- 
ciated by  the  workmen  who  carry  out  their  de- 
signs, and  by  the  public  who  are  their  clients  or 
their  critics.  Inevery  profession  we  are  gradu- 
ally ceasing  to  desire  that  exclusireness  of  in- 
formation which  was  at  one  time  so  jealously 
maintained  :  and  hence  it  is  that  there  never 
was  an  age  in  which  the  learner  should  be 
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80  willing  to  become  the  teacher  in  hia  turn  ; 
being  assured  that  he  is,  in  this  way,  making 
his  knowledge  of  most  value  to  himself  and  of 
most  benefit  to  the  community  at  large.  I 
believe  that  it  isarecognitionof  this  fact  more 
than  the  eifect  of  mere  fashion,  vanity,  or 
laziness,  which  makes  "  popular  lectures,"  as 
they  are  called,  so  general  and  potent  in  con- 
nection with  our  Educational  schemes.  Com- 
pressed within  an  hour  the  reading  and  re- 
search of  one  man  is  made  available  for  the 
instruction  of  large  audiences,  who  thus 
learn  much  which  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  read ;  or  are  gradually  induced  to  read  on 
subjects  which,  but  for  such  means,  they 
would  have  failed  to  see  the  necessity  or  at- 
traction of.  As  means  to  an  end,  they  cannot 
be  over-rated ;  should  they,  unfortunately,  be- 
come the  end  itself — should  we  fail  to  induce 
further  inquiry,  they  are  surely  even  then 
not  to  be  despised. 

In  this  society  we  aim  for  the  most  part 
at  mutual  improvement.  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  receive  the  full  aid  which  I  think 
we  might  hope  for  from  the  older  members  of 
the  profession.  We  have  been  unable  to  at- 
tempt anything  towards  the  education  of  the 
workman  ;  and  but  little  towards  the  almost 
eqally  important  cultivation  of  the  public 
taste,  towards  placing  the  client  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  with  more  intelligence  the 
architect's  laboura.  Without  for  a  moment 
relaxing  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  that 
personal  improvement  which  we  have  been 
so  successfully  pursuing — without  yielding 
up  any  of  that  independence  of  action  which 
has  made  the  association  what  it  has  become 
during  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  existence, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  aid  of  the 
older  members  of  the  profession — each  in  his 
own  speciality,  (for  the  exigencies  of  practice 
will  bring  distinctive  experiences)  may  be 
advantageously  secured,  and  the  intelligent 
workman,  and  the  general  public,  included  in 
a  portion  of  our  labours.  How  this  may  be 
accomplished  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  for 
your  discussion,  with  a  view  to  the  engage- 
ments of  our  next  session. 

It  must  be  evident  to  most  of  us  who  have 
ventured  to  communicate  our  knowledge  to 
others,  that  the  interest  of  an  audience  is 
secured  and  increased  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  information  sought  to  be  communicated 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  present 
possible  appreciation — when  we  do  not  over  es- 
timate the  average  intelligence  on  the  point 
discussed,  of  a  necessarily  mixed  assembly.  It 
is  difScult  to  make  attractive — to  add  much  in 
the  direction  of  novelty  when  the  discourse 
is  delivered  in  the  presence  of  professional 
peers.  It  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  help 
the  student,  to  promote  intelligence  in  the 
workman,  or  to  instruct  the  general  public. 
While  the  professors  of  natural  science,  for 
instance,  have  of  late  years  in  this  direction 
done  so  much,  the  cost  in  time  and  money  in 
the  preparation  of  diagrams  has  no  doubt 
prevented  the  professors  of  architecture  and 
of  the  fine  arts  from  aiding  to  the  same  extent 
in  the  work  of  raising  the  general  level  of 
knowledge  in  these  subjects  and — confining 
our  view  to  architecture  alone — I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  no  other  subject, 
even  amongst  those  who  undertake  the  duty 
of  critics  in  the  press,  is  more  lamentably 
misapprehended  or  its  discussion  entered  on 
with  a  so  frail  base  of  information.  It  is  said, 
I  know,  that  an  appreciation  of  art  is  intuitive, 
but  I  fear  that  the  careful  observer  in  our 
picture  galleries  and  art  collections  will  not 
confirm  this  view  of  popular  decisions. 

We  have,  as  I  have  said,  three  classes 
which  the  business  of  our  sessions  may  help 
to  instruct,  none  of  whom  are — as  respects 
our  art — otherwise  suitably  provided  for. 

Ist — The  architectural  student  —  as  to 
whom  my  suggestions  would  only  introduce 
some  new  elements. 

2nd — The  artizan — amongst  whom  there  is 
gradually  developing  a  race  of  more 
thoughtful  men — as  yet,  I  concede,  all  too 
few. 

3rd — The  general  public — of  both  sexes — 
to  whom  architectural  art  and  its  history  is 
almost  unknown,  but  with  whom  it  is  alike  j 


our  interest  and  our  duty  to  make  its  claims 
on  popular  education  acknowledged. 

I  do  not  propose  to  disturb  our  annual  pro- 
gramme in  its  principal  features:  I  would 
merely  add  to  it  in  some  directions  to  our 
mutual  advantage,  making  the  contributions 
of  the  senior  members  easier,  making  the  aid 
of  the  junior  valuable  to  himself,  and  of  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  association. 

I  would  suggest  that  an  annual  series  of 
lectures  or  demonstrations  by  the  senior 
members  of  the  profession  and  scientific  and 
artistic  men  of  jjosition  be  inaugurated,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  association,  to  be  open 
(with  or  without  fee,  as  may  be  determined 
on)  to  the  general  public,  including  the  senior 
pupils  at  our  great  schools  and  such  thoughtful 
workmen  as  we  may  from  time  to  time  meet 
with,  or  who  may  be  recommended  by  their 
masters,  or  who  may  be  students  of  a  school  of 
design  or  anxious  to  compete  in  an  exami- 
nation to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  series. 
The  prizes  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be 
willingly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  contribu- 
tions from  masters  in  the  trades  involved. 
The  necessary  diagrams  to  be  prepared  for  the 
lectures  by  the  junior  members  of  our  classes, 
and  to  remain  the  property  of  the  association. 
These  lectures,  like  those  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  should  occupy  only  an 
hour  in  delivery,  say  from  8  tiU  9,  and  could 
be  followed,  if  thought  necessary,  when  the 
general  public  had  dispersed,  by  further  in- 
dividual explanation  to  the  students — the 
whole  proceeding  to  be  over  before  10  o'clock. 
Such  subjects  as :  The  history  of  architec- 
tural forms,  and  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion ;  decoration  in  sculpture,  mosaic,  and 
glass-painting — in  fittings  and  furniture  ; 
sanitary  and  other  arrangements  for  comfort, 
convenience  or  necessity  in  hospitals, 
schools,  churches,  dwellings  for  poor  and 
rich,  could  not  faU  to  attract  the  general  pub- 
lic, who  are  constantly  concerned  with  these 
very  matters. 

Such  questions  as  the  history  and  scientific 
aspects  of  their  art  in  carpentry,  iron 
work,  carving,  brickmaking,  in  plasterwork, 
in  concrete,  and  the  use  of  cements,  in  wood 
and  stone,  must  come  home  to  the  thoughtful 
workman,  and  lead  to  further  enquiry  and 
a  greater  present  interest  and  skill  in  his 
work.  You  can  see,  too,  what  good  practice  the 
rough  but  faithful  enlargement  of  the  best 
examples,  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the 
above,  would  be  to  any  students  who  would 
undertake  to  aid  the  lecturers  of  the  session 
in  the  preparation  of  their  diagrams. 

Suppose  the  lectures  limited  to  but  one  each 
month  during  the  session,  and  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  our  programme  and  took 
the  place  of  our  present  monthly  papers,  they 
would  supply  a  want  already  felt,  would  in- 
sure a  better  attendance  of  our  own  members, 
would  be  less  burthensome  to  the  teacher, 
and  would  secure  in  time  a  large  and  in- 
creasing appreciation  on  the  part  of  non-pro- 
fessional audiences,  and  leaven  circles  yet  un- 
reached. Such  a  subject  as  heraldry,  so  in- 
teresting and  important  to  the  archaeologist ; 
as  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  or  fire-proof 
construction,  so  perplexing  to  the  public,  in 
the  hands  of  one  having  daily  to  deal  with 
these  matters,  would  lose  much  of  its  diifi- 
culty  and  gain  much  in  importance. 

Geometrical  forms  would  cease  to  be 
puzzles  when  a  hundred  objects  of  beauty 
were  seen  to  be  dei'ived  from  them.  The  laws  of 
mechanics  cease  to  be  dry  when  explained  by 
the  simple  expedients  common  with  the 
workman.  The  reasonings  of  science  would 
be  shown  to  be  in  the  main  also  the  reasonings 
of  the  quarry-man  and  the  mason.  The  his- 
tory of  architectural  forms  once  apprehended 
would  do  more  towards  a  correct  taste — 
towards  a  relinquishing  of  their  misapplica- 
tion— than  any  reasoning  on  another  basis  ; 
and  the  best  things  in  all  styles  would  be 
more  clearly  seen  to  be  our  common  heritage 
and  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  our  truest 
exemplar. 

In  furniture,  in  hangings,  in  carpets,  in 
colored  decorations  of  all  kinds,  a  vulgar 
display  would  be  more  rapidly  super- 
seded by  a  refined  discrimination  which  would 


marvel  at  its  previous  likings,  and  shrink 
from  former  incongruities. 

Wo  have  still  to  deplore  a  want  of  system  in 
study,  of  opportunities  for  the  rapid  solution  of 
diflicnlties,  by  those  more  experienced  than 
ourselves ;  of  selection  as  respects  professional 
text  books  and  other  works  of  reference  ;  of 
means  of  testing  progress  by  examination  ; 
of  a  certificate  or  diploma  testifying  to  com- 
petence. Such  a  scheme  as  I  have  been  hastily 
sketching  would  minister  to  these  needs  and 
would  ultimately  necessitate  a  more  careful 
and  special  training  than  at  present  obtains. 
Each  session,  instead  of  being  very  much  a 
repetition  of  its  predecessor,  would  be  by  lec- 
ture, study,  and  examination,  a  continuation 
and  fulfilment  of  a  presci'ibed  and  carefully 
planned  curriculum,  capable  of  attracting  the 
youngest  and  of  furthering  the  education  of 
the  more  advanced,  while  allowing  our  friends 
and  our  humbler  fellow-labourers  to  share  in 
our  own  advantages. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  submit  a  complete 
scheme  to  you  this  evening;  I  doubt  the  com- 
petence of  one  member  to  frame,  unaided, 
such  a  one  as  would  completely  meet  our 
present  possibilities  and  needs  ;  unless  our 
meetings  were  rendered  so  numerous  as  to  be 
burthensome  when  added  to  our  other  duties, 
a  completely  exhaustive  system  would  not 
perhaps  at  present  be  possible.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  seeking  to  guide 
rather  than  to  teach — to  lead  the  student 
into  right  paths  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
watch  over  him  in  all  his  wanderings. 

The  relation  of  science  to  the  arts  must 
be  constantly  kept  in  view ;  the  origin  and 
the  varying  uses  of  the  form  continually  as- 
sociated ;  the  example  tested  by  the  difi'erence 
between  modern  wants  and  the  very  different 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  so  frequently 
employed.  We  must  try  to  recognise  the  good 
which  a  long  series  of  misapplications  and 
misunderstandings  may  have  concealed  from 
us,  and  to  temper  our  ardent  advocacy  by  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  art  which  most  of  us  expect  to  pass  our 
lives  in  the  prosecution  of,  and  which  we  are 
desirous  that  our  clients  should  regard  equally 
with  ourselves  as  exemplifying  rather  a  well 
balanced  fitness,  contributions  to  thoughtful- 
ness  in  purpose  and  position  and  expenditure, 
than  as  principally  promoting  our  own  glori- 
fication or  our  clients'  ostentation. 
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[Being  Extracts,  with  Note},  from  "An  Essaij  tmoarda  Prevtnt- 
iiig  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain,^  by  George  Berkeley,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne.    First  printed  in  London,  A.D.  MDCCXXI.] 

We  have  had  several  remarkable  examples 
of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals, some  natives,  others  foreigners,  within 
the  present  century;  but,  considering  the 
wealth  of  the  British  Islands  and  the  huge 
fortunes  of  its  merchants  and  landed  proprie- 
tors in  ijarticular,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
plored that  so  little  is  done  during  the  life 
of  the  wealthy,  or  provided  by  their  wills 
towards  the  aid  of  suifering  humanity  or  the 
interests  of  the  common  weal  as  a  whole. 
Pauperism  is  still  rampant,  and  crime  is 
equally  so.  Ignorance  for  ages  has  been 
fostered  by  those  who  could  have  contributed 
to  the  education  of  the  poor,  but  who  have 
neglected  to  do  so  for  reasons  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state.  Public  society  still 
suffers  from  the  neglect  of  the  past,  and  the 
wealthy  classes  are  but  unlearning  the 
criminal  folly  of  their  ancestors.  The  poor 
are  at  this  moment  taxed  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  an  educated  working  class 
is  looked  upon  as  a  terrible  evil  by  those 
who  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  working 
for  their  daily  bread.  Education  is  working 
fastly  both  a  reform  and  a  revolution,  and 
fifty  years  hence  the  whole  face  of  society 
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will  be  changed  by  its  working.  Education 
must  be  always  powerful  for  good  if  it  is 
accompanied  by  morality  and  governed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  principles  of  truth.  With- 
out truth  education  is  a  great  evil,  and  a 
really  truthful  man  is  he  alone  who  is  truly 
educated  and  is  not  swayed  by  his  prejudices 
to  aid  a  party  or  a  certain  school  of  thought 
to  the  injury  of  mankind.  Self-preservation 
is  a  very  good  matter,  but  in  application  it 
may  become  a  very  narrow  and  selfish  policy. 
We  are  not  born  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for 
the  good  of  one  another.  If  personal  inte- 
rests swayed  every  member  of  society  during 
the  last  eighteen  centuries,  what  a  sad  world 
would  ours  have  been  to-day.  Would  there, 
in  fact,  be  aught  but  barbarism,  without 
a  public  spirit  being  exemplified  on  the  part 
of  a  portion  of  mankind  in  every  age  ?  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  am  well  aware,  that  to  talk  of  public 
spirit  and  the  means  of  retrieving  it  must  to 
narrow  and  sordid  minds  be  a  matter  of  jest 
and  ridicule,  how  conformable  soever  it  be 
to  right  reason  and  the  maxims  of  antiquity. 
Though  one  would  think  the  most  selfish 
men  might  see  at  onee  theii-  interest  to  en- 
courage a  spirit  in  others  by  which  they,  to 
be  sure,  musi  be  gainers.  Yet  such  is  the 
corruption  and  folly  of  the  present  age,  that 
a  public  spirit  is  treated  like  ignorance  of 
the  world  and  want  of  sense  ;  and  all  the 
respect  is  paid  to  cunning  men  who  bend  and 
wrest  the  public  interest  to  their  own  private 
ends,  that  in  other  times  hath  been  thought 
due  to  those  who  were  generous  enough  to 
sacrifice  their  private  interest  to  that  of  their 
country. 

"  Such  practices  and  such  maxims  as  these 
must  necessarily  ruin  a  state  ;  but  if  the 
contrary  should  prevail,  we  may  hope  to  see 
men  in  power  prefer  the  public  wealth  and 
security  to  their  own,  and  men  of  money 
make  free  gifts,  or  lend  it  without  interest 
to  their  country.  This,  how  strange  and 
incredible  soever  it  may  seem  to  us,  hath 
been  often  done  in  other  states,  and  the 
moderate  English  temper  considered,  toge- 
ther with  the  force  of  example,  no  one  can 
tell  how  far  a  proposal  for  a  free  gift  may 
go  among  the  moneyed  men,  when  set  on 
foot  by  the  legislature  and  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  two  or  three  men  of  figure  who 
have  the  spirit  to  do  a  generous  thing,  and 
the  understanding  to  see  it  is  every  private 
man's  interest  to  support  that  of  the  public." 

[Love  of  country  is  a  noble  sentiment,  but 
we  have  lived  to  witness  it  trafficked  in  by 
men  of  all  creeds.  It  is  not  having  a  country 
to  serve,  but  to  sell,  that  many  of  our  would- 
be  public  men  glory  in,  in  these  days.  Mere 
mock  patriotism  is  a  marketable  commodity, 
like  the  lawyer's  or  doctor's  advice ;  moreover 
it  is  always  in  the  market  at  the  service  of 
any  faction  or  party  who  pays  the  highest 
price.    A  popular  poet  interrogates — 

*'  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  liath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?" 

Alas,  there  are  many  !  The  love  of  country 
that  we  would  like  to  see  existent  is  that  love 
where  sacrifices  are  made  to  lift  her  up  in 
moral  grandeur  and  commercial  greatness, 
by  developing  her  resources  instead  of  manu- 
facturing sentimental  grievances.  Industry 
and  native  enterprise  can  lift  any  nation  up, 
no  matter  how  low  her  condition ;  but  if 
years  are  frittered  away  by  warring  factions 
about  shades  of  political  opinions  and  hues 
of  religious  thought,  and  if  crimes  of  the 
past  ages  are  dug  up  to  stir  the  passions  of 
the  present  generation,  nothing  but  ill-feel- 
ings and  heart-burnings  can  result.] 

"  If  they  who  have  their  fortunes  in  money 
should  make  a  voluntary  gift,  the  public 
would  be  eased,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain its  credit.  Nor  is  a  generous  love  of 
their  country  the  only  motive  that  should 
induce  them  to  this.  Common  equity  re- 
quires that  all  subjects  should  equally  share 


the  public  burden,  and  common  sense  shows 
that  those  who  are  foremost  in  the  danger 
should  not  be  the  most  backward  in  contri- 
buting to  prevent  it. 

"  Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  that  most  infamous  practice 
of  bribery,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
opposite  to  public  spirit,  since  everyone  who 
takes  a  bribe  plainly  owns  that  he  prefers 
his  private  interest  to  that  of  his  country. 
This  corruption  is  become  a  national  crime, 
having  infected  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  amongst  us,  and  is  so  general  and 
notorious  that,  as  it  cannot  be  matched  in 
former  ages,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not 
be  imitated  by  posterity. 

"  This  calls  to  mind  another  national  guilt 
which  we  possess  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
there  being  no  nation  under  the  sun  where 
solemn  perjury  is  so  common,  or  where  there 
are  such  temptations  to  it.  The  making 
men  swear  so  often  in  their  own  cases,  and 
where  they  have  an  interest  to  conceal  the 
truth,  hath  gradually  wore  off  that  awful 
respect  which  was  once  thought  due  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Almighty  God,  insomuch  that 
men  now-a-days  break  their  fasts  and  a 
Custom  House  oath  with  the  same  peace  of 
mind.  It  is  a  policy  peculiar  to  us,  the 
obliging  men  to  perjure  or  betray  themselves, 
and  hath  no  one  good  effect,  but  many  ill 
ones.  Sure  I  am  that  other  nations  without 
the  hundredth  part  of  our  swearing,  contrive 
to  do  their  business,  at  least  as  well  as  we 
do,  and  perhaps  our  legislature  will  think  it 
proper  to  follow  their  example.  For  what- 
ever measures  are  taken,  so  long  as  we  lie 
under  such  a  load  of  guilt  as  national  perjury 
and  national  bribery,  it  is  impossible  we  can 
prosper." 

[The  curse  of  bribery  and  perjury  is  still 
powerful  amongst  us,  notwithstanding  the 
punishment  which  the  law  provides.  Lying 
is  almost  a  natural  trait.  We  lie  not  only 
for  our  own  pleasure  and  profit  but  also  for 
the  accommodation  of  friends  and  public 
parties.  To  lie  in  the  matter  of  our  trade 
or  business  is  reckoned  excusable,  and  to 
slander  a  brother  professional  who  is  superior 
to  ourselves,  or  who  may  stand  in  our  way, 
is  thought  by  some  a  species  of  practical 
joking.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  these  days 
where  the  code  of  honour  begins  or  ends,  or 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  honour  where  per- 
sonal interests  are  upheld  by  such  practices 
as  are  known  to  us  all.  National  strength 
or  prosperity  can  never  be  maintained  for 
any  length  of  time  where  such  a  system 
finds  favour,  but  national  disaster  and  ruin 
must  eventually  be  the  result.  There  is 
little  real  sympathy  now  between  masters 
and  workmen,  or  between  mistresses  and 
their  servants.  Where  tyranny  is  practised, 
lying  and  theft  is  often  the  result ;  and  where 
a  cold  and  distant  reserve  is  maintained  by 
employers,  the  workman  performs  his  duties 
perforce,  but  performs  them  indiff'erent 
as  to  whether  his  master  obtains  credit  by 
his  services  or  handiwork.  Badly  paid  labour 
is  an  evil,  and  is  often  productive  of  crime. 
Poverty  may  compel  a  man  to  submit  to  low 
pay  altogether  disproportionate  with  his 
abilities,  and  if  he  finds  an  unfair  and  selfish 
advantage  is  taken,  he  may  be  tempted  to 
commit  a  theft.  Injustice  on  one  side  pro- 
duces injustice  on  the  other,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  may,  in  many  instances,  deserve 
more  pity  than  punishment.  The  law  is 
necessary,  though  the  law  must  often  fail  to 
keep  men  honest.  The  well-springs  of  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  have  their  source  in 
every  human  heart,  and  their  purity  is  kept 
untainted  by  the  teachings  of  those  beliefs 
that  tell  us  to  love  our  neighbours  and  do 
no  wrong,  even  in  return  for  wrong  inflicted 
upon  ourselves.  A  good  mother  is  the  fittest 
nurse,  and  good  parents  will  show  good 
examples  to  their  children  which  will  blossom 
in  their  manhood  and  bear  good  fruit  even 
in  old  age.  The  law  is  needed  only  for  the 
protection  of  such  a  race,  as  they  will  never 
be  among  those  who  will  elect  the  service 
of  the  law  to  do  an  injury  to  their  neighbours. 
The  best  advice  that  man  can  ever  give  to 


his  fellow-man  is,  to  be  truthful ;  and  if  ho 
practise  it  himself,  he  will  be  a  worthy 
pioneer  on  the  path  that  points  to  national 
happiness  and  prosperity.] 

Another  extract  or  two  from  Berkeley's 
essays  will  conclude  our  subject. 


THE  BELFAST 
ARCHITECTUKAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  the 
20th  ult.,  at  the  Museum,  Vere  Foster,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  read  a 
paper  on  "  Sound. "  The  first  part  of  the 
paper  referred  to  the  production  and  propa- 
gation of  sound,  and  the  laws  relating  to  its 
reflection,  conduction,  and  absorption,  and 
explained  how  certain  substances  conveyed 
sound  with  greater  rapidity  than  others. 
The  law  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection  holds  good  only 
when  that  angle  is  greater  than  thirty 
degrees.  This  explains  the  peculiarity  of 
the  whispering  gallery  at  St.  Paul's,  the 
sound  being  conducted  round  the  walls 
instead  of  being  reflected.  The  second  part 
treated  of  the  materials  employed  in  con- 
struction with  reference  to  then-  acoustic 
properties,  and  discussed  their  application  to 
some  of  our  modern  buildings.  The  best 
materials  for  acoustic  purposes  are  those 
which  do  not  reflect  sharply,  but  assist  the 
sound  by  vibrating  in  unison  with  it,  and 
thereby  strengthening  it  as  it  passes  forward ; 
and  where  the  materials  are  of  a  highly 
reflective  character,  the  use  of  draperies  was 
recommended  for  p>reventing  the  echo.  In 
all  buildings  which  are  designed  for  holding 
large  avidiences,  the  floor  should  rise  in  a 
peculiar  curve,  called  the  "is-acoustic  curve," 
the  method  of  constructing  which  was  ex- 
plained to  the  meeting.  The  meagreness  of 
our  knowledge  in  the  practical  application  of 
acoustics  to  buildinghas  lead  to  many  failures, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  many  expedients, 
such  as  sounding  boards,  reflectors,  &c.,have 
been  resorted  to,  to  remedy  the  defects. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  the  conveying  of 
the  sound  by  tubes  with  bell  mouths  in 
churches  to  the  pews  of  those  suff"ering  from 
deafness.  The  paper  concluded  with  a 
reference  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  construction 
of  theatres,  and  some  practical  suggestions 
as  to  improvements  which  might  be  made. 


THE  COLLAPSED  CORPORATION 
GAS  BILL. 

The  opinion  of  Sergeant  Armstrong  was 
hardly  needed  to  seal  the  fate  of  a  measure 
promoted  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  projec- 
tors at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers.  Such 
rascally  conduct  as  has  been  shown  in  re- 
lation to  the  promotion  of  the  late  Gas  Bill 
and  the  former  measure,  has  scarcely  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  municipal  bodies. 
The  discussion  that  took  place  at  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  the  proposition 
to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  bill  was  highly 
characteristic.  When  a  division  was  called 
for,  some  members  began  to  slink  away  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  sort  of  a  dead-lock 
or  no  house.  Alderman  Durdin  is  reported 
to  have  said — "  Any  members  who  left  under 
such  circumstances  should  be  expelled  from 
the  Corporation.  It  was  the  most  scandalous 
thing  he  ever  knew  that  members  should 
deliberately  put  the  Council  to  an  expense 
of  £2,000."  Our  opinion  is,  that  not  only  a 
few  members,  but  that  two-thirds  of  the 
present  members  of  the  Council  ought  to  be 
expelled  from  the  Corporation,  and  prevented 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  from  having 
any  contact  whatever  with  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  city. 

The  Gas  Bill  is  withdrawn,  but  the  would- 
be  aiders  and  abettors  of  a  huge  swindle  are 
unpunished.  An  individual  is  punished  if  he 
be  caught  or  proved  to  be  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences.  Does  the  fact  of  a 
man  committing  a  crime  in  his  corporate 
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capacity  save  him  from  tlio  condign  punisli- 
ment  and  exposure  his  conduct  merits  ?  The 
■whole  of  the  individuals  (and  wo  do  not  cai"e 
who  they  are)  who  were  guilty  of  the  late 
shameful  attempt  to  cajole  the  public  in  the 
matter  of  the  Gas  Bill  ought  to  be  laid  by 
the  heels  where  they  would  "  cease  to  do 
evil  and  learn  to  do  well.  " 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Council,  when 
the  bill  was  about  being  withdrawn,  certain 
■well-known  and  very  busy  members  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Perhaps  they 
were  attending  to  their  other  interests  where 
their  dividends  were  at  stake,  and  where  gas 
is  the  order  of  the  day  as  well  as  the 
night. 

One  gas  measure  is  got  rid  of,  but  there 
is  another  "  Eichmond  "  in  the  field,  in  which 
some  of  the  promoters  of  the  late  measure 
have  more  than  ordinary  interest.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  the  Alliance  and  Dublin 
Consumers'  Gas  Company  smashed  up, 
neither  is  there  any  danger  of  such  an  event, 
considering  the  price  of  coals  and  other 
matters  contingent.  What  is  wanted  is  an 
economical  system  of  management,  and  the 
employment  of  officers  who  know  their  duties, 
and  who  possess  practical  ability.  The 
Board  of  Directors  might  also  be  improved, 
for  we  have  at  least  no  faith  in  the  wisdom  or 
sincerity  of  some  of  the  gentlemen. 

We  hope  the  public  will  give  a  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  Alliance  Gas  Bill  in  its 
present  form,  and  submit  to  no  compromise 
except  what  is  dictated  by  reason. 

Not  even  for  the  special  behoof  of  lords, 
M.P.s  or  churchmen  will  we  cease  to  comment 
upon  or  expose  what  we  believe  is  injurious 
to  the  common  weal. 


THE  LATE  MR.  OWEN  JONES, 
ARCHITECT. 

The  remains  of  this  highly-esteemed  and 
well-known  architect  were  interred  at  Kensal- 
green  Cemetery,  London,  on  Friday,  24th  ult. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  as  an 
ornamental  decorator.  He  studied  fcr  some 
time  under  Mr.  Vulliamy  as  an  ornamental 
designer,  and  travelled  for  some  years  in 
Spain,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Jules  Goury,  a  French  artist, 
during  part  of  which  time  he  made  numerous 
designs  for  the  Alhambra.  His  services  were 
enlisted  in  connection  with  the  decoration  of 
the  International  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park 
in  1851,  as  also  the  present  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  being  the  designer  of  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Alhambra  Courts.  Mr.  Jones 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  "  Mosaic 
Pavements  "  ;  he  also  wrote  "  An  Apology 
for  the  Colouring  of  the  Greek  Court,"  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes 
and  Mr.  Watkin  Lloyd,  in  answer  to  some 
objections  made  to  his  treatment  of  colour, 
&c.,  in  connection  with  the  court  named. 
The  deceased  architect  also  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  some  years  since  on  Decoration  at 
the  London  Institution,  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  other  places.  The  work,  however,  by 
which  his  name  will  hereafter  be,  as  it  is  at 
present,  principally  known  is  his  "  Grammar 
of  Ornament."  Mr.  Jones,  it  may  be  admitted, 
has  advanced  the  knowledge  of  ornamental 
design  and  chromatic  decoration  in  these 
countries  more  than  any  other  architect 
living.  His  advice  and  aid  were  enlisted  on 
a  variety  of  occasions,  and  in  connection 
with  a  variety  of  public  works  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  St.  James's  Hall, 
London,  completed  in  1858,  was  built  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Jones.  The  late  architect 
was  a  native  of  Wales,  as  his  name  indicates, 
and  was  born  somewhere  in  the  Principality 
about  the  year  1809.  At  his  funeral  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
represented  by  its  president.  Professor 
Donaldson,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A., 
Mr.  Cockerell,  Mr.  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Mr. 
Horace  Jones.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Cole,  C.B.,   and  other  gentlemen.  The 


Crystal  Palace  Company  sent  two  of  their 
directors.  Dr.  Price,  and  Mr.  George  Grove, 
together  with  Messrs.  II.  A.  Smith,  Dickie, 
Rees,  and  Boole,  meml)ers  of  the  deceased's 
working  staiT  in  the  fine  arts  department ; 
and  amongst  the  representatives  of  scientific 
and  artistic  circles  were  Mr.  Warren  Delarue, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Peter  Graham  and  Mr.  Forster 
Graham  (Jackson  and  Graham),  Mr.  W.  W. 
Deliiine,  and  others.  The  funeral  cortege 
left  the  late  residence  of  the  deceased,  in 
Argyll-place,  at  noon.  In  the  first  coach 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Maui-ice,  Captain 
Llewellyn  Roberts,  Mr.  Wild  (brother-in- 
law  of  the  deceased),  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Wild 
(his  nephew).  The  second  coach  contained 
Mr.  Warren  Delarue,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  F.  O.  Ward, 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Pigott,  and  Mr.  Warren  W. 
Delarue.  In  the  third  coach  were  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Donaldson, 
Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wyatt.  The  fourth  coach  conveyed  Mr. 
Cole,  C.B.,  Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
and  Mr.  Law.  Among  the  private  carriages 
following  was  that  of  Lord  Granville. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LX. 

DR.  MULDOONEY. 
"  Quack,  quack,"  said  the  duck. 

In  Skinner's- row  there  lives  a  "  quack," 

More  of  a  sharp  than  a  looney ; 
He  cures  all  pangs  in  the  loins  and  back, 
Kills  them  o£f  at  the  first  attack — 

His  name  is  Dr.  Muldooney. 

He  prints  his  puffs  in  the  city  Press, 

Chaste  editors  take  his  money, 
Yet  laugh  at  the  fellow's  sham  address. 
Shake  hands  with  him  too,  sometimes,  I  guess — 

A  fact— ask  Dr.  Muldooney  I 

Wonders,  they  say,  will  never  cease, 
Though  marvels  tliese  days  are  puny. 

In  Skinner's-row  you  are  charged  no  fees; 

You  pay  for  the  draughts  and  get  a  squeeze 
Gratia — from  Dr.  Muldooney. 

Some  envious-minded  people  say 

That  only  young  persons  spooney, 
Who  somehow  or  other  are  led  astray, 
Go  l  ound  by  Cork-hill,  out  of  their  way, 
To  call  on  Dr.  Muldooney. 

Perhaps  they  know  at  the  City  Hall, 
Where  tliey  waste  the  public  money, 

If  Skinner's-row  nuisance  needs  a  call, 

A  disinfection,  or  a  downfall. 
For  good,  and  Dr.  Muldooney. 

Oh  !  for  another  Jonathan  Swift, 

For  it  needs  no  efforts  puny 
To  stamp  out  vermin,  who  daily  lift 
TlK'ir  heads  to  practise  the  vampire  gift, 

Like  virtuous  Dr.  Muldooney  I 

CiTIS. 


THE  STATE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
RAILWAYS. 

We  have  been  advocates  for  transferring  to 
the  State  the  management  of  Irish  Rail- 
ways, but  our  reasons  originated  from  wit- 
nessing the  wretched  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  worked  for  years,  and  believing 
that  an  efficient  system  of  control  was  needed 
in  the  public  interest. 

We  almost  despaired  seeing  any  improve- 
ment under  the  present  system,  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  18G8,  showed  that, 
in  this  country,  there  were  1,908  miles  of 
railway,  managed  by  39  distinct  corporations, 
39  secretaries,  39  solicitors,  89  engineers,  70 
auditors,  and  the  mystical  number  of  333 
directors.  What  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  divided  management  but  a  minimum 
of  convenience  with  a  maximum  of  charge  ? 
The  profits  were  eaten  up  in  paying  officers, 
and  what  should  go  to  improve  the  plant  and 
rolling-stock  and  in  affording  better  accom- 
modation and  a  reduction  of  fares,  ■n'as  swal- 
lowed up  in  donations  to  directors  and 
dividends,  the  latter,  indeed,  being  some- 


times very  small,  and  yearly  fleeing  to  a 
vanishing  point. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how,  from  a  "  Homo 
Rule "  stand-point,  any  strong  arguninnt 
could  be  adduced  for  State  purchase.  We 
should  suppose  that  the  "  Home  Rulers  " 
would  prefer  to  see  Irish  Railways  in  Irish 
hands,  in  view  of  the  happy  period  of  national 
independence  that  is  to  arrive,  and  not  to 
vote  for  a  system  which  tended  to  transfer 
to  English  hands  the  best  appointments  in 
connection  with  a  native  enterprise.  The 
arguments  of  Home  Rulers  on  State  purchase 
are  a  complete  paradox,  and  aff"ord  their 
opponents  suificient  weapons  for  giving 
them  a  crushing  blow.  Such  a  blow  has 
been  dealt  in  the  House  of  Commons  ou 
Tuesday  night. 

An  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  system  we 
believe  would  be  beneficial,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  good  show  of  reason,  could  be 
asked  to  advance  a  few  millions  with  the 
proper  guarantees  to  complete  the  lines  pro- 
jected and  improve  those  worked.  "This 
alternative  remains,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
the  government  will  see  their  way  to  render 
this  assistance. 

We  have  been  ever  opposed  to  a  system  of 
of  jobbing,  and  we  must  confess,  that  the  move- 
ment towards  State  purchase  in  Ireland  has 
latterly  assumed  a  jobbing  complexion.  When 
the  notion  got  abroad  that  the  Government 
were  likely  to  acquire  the  Irish  Railway  lines, 
like  the  telegraph  lines,  nothing  from  that 
moment  was  done  by  the  Irish  Companies 
to  really  improve  their  property.  Shares 
were  purchased  and  transferred,  and  the 
over-confident  directors  and  others  concerned, 
settled  down  and  resolved  on  driving  a  hard, 
bargain  for  a  very  indifferent  article.  We 
cannot  say  we  are  sorry  for  their  disappoint- 
ment, though  we  regret  that  the  public  ■will 
still  for  some  time  have  to  "  grin  and  bear," 
and  put  up  with  ■«'retched  accommodation, 
and  probably,  in  some  instances,  an  increase 
of  fares. 

To  be  candid,  we  cannot  see  how  the  State 
could  be  asked  to  purchase  the  Irish  lines 
without  being  equally  bound  to  purchase  the 
English  and  Scotch  lines.  Some  of  the 
latter  lines  are  badly  worked,  as  well  as  the 
Irish,  and  afford  little  profit  to  shareholders, 
occasioned  by  some  of  the  bad  causes  that 
operate  so  unfavourably  to  the  Irish  system. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Goldsmid  during  the  debate  on  the  purchase 
question,  the  total  mileage  of  railways  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  187"2,  was 
15,000  miles,  and  in  Ireland  2,000,  and  the 
capital  involved  was  upwards  of  ^6570,000,000, 
upon  which  an  average  of  4*1  per  cent,  was 
paid  to  the  holders  of  stock.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  purchase  of  the  railways 
would  cost  theState  upwards  ofJl,000,000,000 
for  plant,  and  compensation,  and  prospective 
improvement — a  sum  more  than  double  that 
of  the  National  Debt. 

Without  going  into  all  the  surroundings 
connected  with  the  purchase,  in  which  the 
acquisition  of  collieries,  carriage  works,  and 
hotels,  and  the  employment  of  a  vast  number 
of  officers,  would  have  to  take  place — the 
undertaking  would  be  something  gigantic,  in 
fact,  it  would  be  a  government  within  a 
government,  in  which  the  railway  system 
alone  would  monopolise  nearly  the  whole  time 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Now  that  an  end  has  been  put  to  the  hopes 
entertained  in  this  country  as  to  the  State 
purchase  of  the  Irish  Railways,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Irish  Companies  will  settle 
down  to  some  honest  work,  in  improving 
their  respective  lines,  or  effecting  a  desired 
amalgamation.  Self-exertion,  after  all,  is 
the  truest  criterion  of  success.  Native  en- 
terprise, wlien  wisely  and  honestly  directed, 
has  always  led  to  marked  improvement,  while 
dependence  on  external  support  to  recoup 
our  losses  has  been  the  bane  of  this  country. 
The  old  maxim  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever,  unchanged  and  unchanging,  must  hold 
true — "  Aid  yourse'f  and  Heaven  will  aid 
you."   Will  we  profi,t  by  its  application  ? 
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THE  STUDY  AND  PEACTICE  OF 
AKCHITECTUEE.' 
iContinued  from  page  119.) 

I  SPOKE  to  you  last  week  of  the  various  modes  by 
which  the  study  of  architecture  may  be  approached, 
whether  from  Its  archaeological,  its  scientific,  or  its 
artistic  side.  In  strictness  it  might  seem  that 
the  last  of  these  aspects  is  tliat  on  which  alone  it  is 
legitimate  to  dwell  in  an  academy  of  arts.  Archi- 
tecture, howefer,  is  so  purely  artificial,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  it  properly,  without  en- 
tering into  those  historical  influenees  and  those  ma- 
terialistic limitations,  which  affect  so  greatly  its 
form,  and  character. 

I  asked  you  in  my  last  lecture  to  devote  a  short 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  rarioua  claims  of 
architecture  on  the  admiration  and  interest  of  men. 
I  propose  to-night  to  dwell  on  certain  tendencies  of 
our  own  time,  and  to  refer  to  some  modern  revivals 
which  may  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  form  which  our  art  is  likely  to  assume. 

There  can  be  no  difference  among  architects  in 
replying,  that  any  style  of  the  future  must  be  based, 
more  or  less,  on  those  of  the  past,  or  on  one  of  them. 
Here,  1  am  afraid,  agreement  will  cease,  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  question 
of  Goihic,  or  Classic. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  lately  alluded,  in  this  place, 
to  the  division  of  architects  into  two  camps,  a  re- 
mark he  probably  wished  to  be  received  with  some 
qualification,  as  there  can  never  be  wanting  bonds 
of  friendship  and  alliance,  between  all  true  followers 
of  art. 

No  one  who  cares  for  architecture  at  all,  can 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  great  Mediaeval  re- 
Tival  which  this  century  has  witnessed;  and  its 
Tery  completeness  seems  to  suggest  that  the  time 
may  have  come  to  inquire  what  is  likely  to  be  its 
result.  In  making  this  inquiry  it  is  not  easy  to 
aveid  being  misunderstood,  so  hot  and  eager  have 
been  the  contentions  of  opposing  schools.  It  is  un- 
necessary, however,  to  contend  for  a  rigid  uniformity 
of  taste,  and  in  speaking  to  students  no  one  would 
wish  to  repress  the  enthusiasm  which  sits  so  grace- 
fully on  youthful  neophytes.  A  want  of  interest  is 
the  parent  of  decorous  dulness,  and  there  is  no 
silence  like  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

Where  there  is  earnestness  there  will  be  contro- 
versy. It  has  ever  been  so,  and  in  matters  which 
touch  mankind's  innermost  feeling  more  than  art 
can  ever  do,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  will  to  press 
dogmas  even  to  their  logical  result  of  persecution, 
has  ever  been  limited,  save  by  tbe  absence  of 
power  to  carry  it  into  effect.  We  must,  therefore, 
make  every  allowance  for  anything  which  may 
appear  to  sober  observers  to  have  been  extravagant, 
in  that  zeal  which  has  revived  an  almost  extinct 
enthusiasm,  and  has  invested  our  architecture  with 
so  much  that  is  poetical  and  interesting.  At  the 
same  time,  we  may  ask,  if  the  day  has  not  come  to 
lay  aside  that  intolerance  of  opposing  views, 
which  has  too  often  found  a  place  in  architectural 
discussions.  It  may  surely  be  possible  to  prefer, 
for  modern  use,  classic  art  to  its  Mediseval  sister, 
or  even  to  dwell  on  the  convenience  of  Renaissance, 
without  giving  occasion  for  the  use  of  terms  more 
fittingly  reserved  for  moral  delinquencies,  than  for 
artistic  preferences.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  a 
lecturer,  not  unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  and 
responsibilities  of  practical  work,  may  possibly 
have  some  advantages  over  professors  guided  by 
theory  alone,  as  he  will  have  learned  too  much  from 
the  great  teacher  Experience  to  cherish  the  belief 
that  his  own  views  are  infallible,  and  that  he  is 
therefore  entitled  to  pour  out  his  contempt  on  those 
who  differ  from  them. 

Professor  Cockerell  showed  his  moderation  and 
breadth  of  view  by  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  Gothic  revival  of  his  day  ;  and  Professor 
Scott  only  followed  his  example  when  he  so  lately 
insisted  on  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  architecture 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  has  been  my  lot,  from  early  associations,  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  discussions  on  both  sides,  and  to 
have  some  experience  of  both  camps.  A  learner 
under  Professor  Cockerell,  and  one  to  whom  I  owe 
a  deeper,  because  a  filial  reverence,  I  can  also  re- 
member the  delight  with  which  I  devoured  Pugin's 
"True  Principles  of  Christian  Architecture,"  and 
the  other  works  by  which  he  strove,  often  with  ex- 
aggeration, often  with  humour  savouring  of  bur- 
lesque, but  always  earnestly,  and  with  the  vigour 
of  genius,  to  recall  his  countrymen  to  what  he 
deemed  their  true  artistic  allegiance. 

No  one,  therefore,  is  less  likely  than  myself  to 
wish  to  do  scantjustice  to  the  remarkable  movement 
which,  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  has 
made  so  great  a  mark  on  our  architectural  history. 

Moreover,  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  pur- 
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pose  In  asking  you  to  consider  well  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  study  of  the  past  than  to  discourage 
originality;  for  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  in 
an  art  like  ours  originality  can  never  spring  from 
ignorance,  and  yet  possess  any  artistic  character. 
Ignorance  may  produce  buildings  which  may  startle 
the  world,  but  it  will  not  add  to  the  masterpieces  of 
art. 

The  young  architect  must  therefore  study  his  art 
historically,  and  thoroughly,  before  he  can  hope  to 
practise  it  successfully.  With  knowledge,  will 
come  its  necessary  consequences — responsibility, — 
and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  he  should  form  a 
definite  opinion  on  the  claims  of  different  schools. 
I  am,  however,  much  mistaken  if  his  studies,  pro- 
vided they  are  undertaken  in  a  proper  spirit,  will 
not  teach  him  moderation  of  judgment  in  estimating 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  forms  of  art  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  centuries,  thougli  they 
may  not  happen  to  fall  In  with  his  own  special  tastes, 
or  with  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

In  thus  speaking,  I  do  not  wish  to  confound  a 
momentary  fashion  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  All  healthy  and  good  heart  must 
be  penetrated  by  the  latter,  while  resisting  the 
ephemeral  influences  of  the  former.  What  would 
he  our  interest  in  the  Venetian  school  of  painting  if 
Titian  and  Tintoretto  had  ignored  this  principle? 
It  is  the  same  in  architecture.  The  best  examples 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
the  aspirations  of  their  time,  whether  that  time  was 
ruled  by  devotional,  political,  or  material 
influences. 

In  our  days  architecture  has,  I  fear,  fallen  some- 
what short  of  its  mission  in  this  respect;  and  the 
revivals,  whether  Gothic  or  Classic,  which  have 
marked  its  modern  history,  will  sadly  perplex  any 
future  archaeological  inquirer  into  the  ways  and 
cuttoms  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Our  present  desultorlness  of  practice,  and  conse- 
quent waste  of  strength,  in  forwarding  the  progress 
of  art,  is  no  doubt  the  penally  we  pay  for  our  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  iloings  of  all  ages  and 
countries ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any 
universal  agreement  will  ever  again  be  attainable  on 
points  which  must  remain  questions  of  Individual 
taite.  But  some  general  principles,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  truth  of  construction,  are  common  to  all 
forms  of  good  architecture,  and  in  the  study  of  such 
principles  will  probably  be  found  the  best  chance  of 
progress.  Beware  of  being  led  astray  by  idle  fancies 
of  a  new  style.  Styles  grow,  but  they  are  not 
made.  Form  your  practice,  if  you  will,  on  the 
type  which  appears  to  you,  after  careful  thought, 
to  be  the  right  one  to  follow.  Apply  to  it  those 
principles  which  have  ever  distinguished  good  archi- 
tecture inall  styles.  You  will  find  these  to  be  Beauty, 
Truth,  Proportion,  Fitness,  and  the  like.  Working 
on  this  foundation,  patiently,  carefully,  and  with  a 
determination  to  do  your  best,  you  will  fulfil  your 
mission  as  an  artist,  and  promote  the  development 
of  your  art,  far  more  than  In  seeking  for  novelties, 
which  first  vitiate,  and  then  pall  upon  the  taste. 

Do  not,  however,  think  that  your  first  duty  is  to 
decide  on  the  style  of  the  future;  be  diligent  to 
neglect  nothing  that  can  add  to  your  knowledge  of 
the  past;  be  careful  that  you  do  your  best  in  the 
present,  and  the  future  will  take  care  of  Itself. 

I  have  said  that  you  cannot  safely  neglect  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  you  live.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  speaking  to  those  who  are  satisfied  that  their 
own  times  are  so  bad,  that  they  would  shun  their 
influences,  as  they  would  the  contagion  of  the 
plague.  These  are  the  monks  of  the  artistic  world, 
and  have,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  their  own  opinions 
although  we  are  not  bound  to  follow  them. 

Architecture,  however,  is  the  offspring  of  our 
daily  requirements,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  separate  himself  from  his  own  time. 
We  are  all  In  some  sense  the  worshippers  of  olden 
days.  The  glories  of  the  past  were  the  song  ef 
poets  long  before  Horace,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  as  long  as  time  shall  last.  Can  any 
of  us,  and  least  of  all  those  who  are  advancing  on 
the  road  of  life,  resist  the  spell  ?  What  years  were 
ever  like  those  of  our  youth  ?  What  days  so  sunny  ? 
What  joys  so  unalloyed  ?  Oh  !  the  good  old  times  ! 
will  they  never  return  ?  Alas  !  no,  the  flovfers  fade, 
the  world  grows  old,  and  nothing  can  stand  still. 
We  find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  students  of  the  fallen 
greatness  around  us.  It  is  for  us  to  learn  by  its 
teaching,  not  to  copy  its  defects,  and  we  shall  mis- 
read the  lesson  if  we  try  to  force  things  backward, 
and  waste  our  time  in  vain  endeavours  and  regrets. 

In  learning  from  experience,  then,  the  architect 
must  not  forget  that  welivehi  ihenineteenth century, 
and  are  of  it.  Is  this  a  misfortune  ?  Do  you  think 
that  all  goodness  died  out  in  some  vaguely  de- 
fined past?  Do  you  suppose  there  Is  less  of  real 
religion,  honour,  patriotism,  and  public  virtue  now 
than  then  ?  We  are  sometiiues  asked,  in  desponding 
accents,  "Are  we  better  than  our  fathers?"  in  a 
tone  which  implies  that  a  negative  is  the  only  pos- 


sible  answer.  Every  epoch  in  the  world's  history, 
like  every  stage  in  our  own  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  has  its  own  trials  and  temptations,  and  the 
nineteeenth  century  has,  of  course,  enough  to  answer 
for  :  but  to  estimate  progress  on  a  journey  we  must 
not  look  only  at  a  single  milestone,  and  can  we  con- 
clude that  nearly  nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity 
have  left  no  mark  on  the  world  ? 

All  ages  have  done  honour  to  the  glorious  three 
hundred  at  Thermopylse  ;  but  do  you  think  the  six 
handred  of  the  Balaclava  charge  will  be  forgotten  ? 
Shall  we  reserve  our  sympathies  for  the  march  of 
the  ten  thousand,  and  depreciate  the  exploits  of  our 
own  people  in  the  Indian  mutiny  ?  Or, — not  to 
speak  of  the  gallant  hatjdful  of  fceroes  in  Africa,  in 
whom  our  interest  centres  at  the  present  time,— 
can  we  forget  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  patient  en- 
durance of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
during  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  when  millions 
found  themselves  destitute  by  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  yet  resisted  all  temptations  to  seek  to  alter 
the  national  policy  because,  they  believed  It  wa» 
right? 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  to-night, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  question 
which  architects  have  now  to  ask  themselves  is 
this, —  Are  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  compress 
our  ideas  and  architectural  forms  within  the  limits 
that  prevailed  in  the  thirteenth  or  any  other  cen- 
tury ?  Are  we  not  rather  to  seek  to  march  with 
our  own  time,  as  the  old  architects  did  with  theirs  ? 
These  are  problems  which  each  student  must  think 
out  for  himself ;  and  on  the  answers  which  he  may 
be  able  to  give  to  them,  will  depend,  not  only  his 
own  success,  but  the  very  future  existence  of  archi- 
tecture, as  distinguished  from  archeeology. 

After  these  introductory  remarks,  our  attention 
may  now  be  given,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  course  of 
architectural  practice  in  this  country, since  the  build- 
ing of  St  Paul's.  In  a  former  lecture,  given  some 
years  ago  during  the  temporary  absence  of  your 
late  Prefessor  of  Architecture,  I  took  occasion  to 
trace  rapidly  the  stages  which  had  been  passed 
previously  to  that  important  architectural  event. 

The  revival  of  classical  literature  in  the  fifteenth 
century  led,  as  most  writers  agree,  to  the  change 
that  then  took  place  in  architectural  art.  The 
great  impetus  communicated  by  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1453,  and  the  previous  preparatory  efforts 
of  men  like  Petrarch  and  Boccacio  insured  a  wel- 
come for  the  new  revival  in  the  classic  land  of 
Italy.  Thence  it  soon  spread  over  Continental 
Europe,  although  it  did  not  fully  reach  England 
till  about  a  century  later.  We  know  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  prided  lierselfon  her  classical  knowledge; 
and  the  list  of  Lady  Jane  Gray's  acquirements 
reads  like  a  synopsis  of  a  modern  university  ex- 
amination. The  courtiers  of  James  I.,  moreover, 
were  never  so  courtly  as  when  they  lauded  the 
classical  achievements  of  "the  Royal  Pedant." 
The  literary  tastes  of  the  Court  and  of  the  upper 
classes  led  naturally  to  the  adoption  of  classical 
forms  of  architecture,  for  in  those  days  there  were 
no  Influential  classes  outside  the  great  Court  circles, 
who  claimed  to  be  patrons  of  art,  and  could  have 
turned  aside  the  tide  of  fashion. 

The  influence  of  Inigo  Jones  as  the  Court  archi- 
tect of  the  day,  was  consequently  for  a  time  supreme, 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  previous  to 
the  Commonwealth,  many  remarkable  building* 
were  erected  by  him.  We  all  know  the  fragment 
of  his  design  for  Whitehall  Palace,  which  we  call 
the  Banqueting  House  ;  and  most  of  you  are  pro- 
bably familiar  with  his  plans  for  the  whole  structure, 
which.  If  erected,  would  have  been  among  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
world. 

During  the  civil  wars,  and  the  unsettled  days  of 
the  Commonwealth,  art  was  not  likely  to  flourish. 
We  cannot  fancy  Cromwell  addicted  to  many  of  the 
graces  of  life,  and  his  demeanour  towards  art  would 
probably  partake  less  of  the  sympathy  and 
courtesy  of  Meecenas  than  of  the  rougher  vigour  of 
the  camp.  The  Restoration,  however,  brought  back 
a  court  still  imbued  with  classical  tastes,  and  a 
king  fresh  from  the  influence  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  tame  monotony,  and 
the  elaborate  littleness  of  Versailles,  which  was 
erected  at  the  same  time  as  our  own  St.  Paul's,  I 
think  we  shall  find  fresh  reason  to  recognise  the 
judgment,  taste,  and  skill  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
We  read  in  the  "  Parentalia,"  that  the  first  stone 
of  St.  Paul's  was  laid  in  1675,  and  about  thirty-five 
years  later,  the  top  stone  of  the  lantern  was  placed 
by  the  architect  himself.  Versailles  was  erected 
from  1664  to  1685;  and  considering  the  intimate 
relations  which  existed  after  the  Restoration, 
between  the  French  and  the  English  courts,  we 
can  easily  understand  the  influence  which  French 
fashions  in  architecture  might  have  assumed,  if 
Wren  had  been  less  a  master  in  his  art,  than  was 
happily  the  case. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  have  much  to  say  in 
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favour  of  our  restored  English  court,  m  those  day.  ; 
but  at  least  there  was  some  independence  lelt  in 
English  society.  In  France,  we  see  the 
Louis-le-Grand,  with  an  array  of  chamberlains, 
mistresses,  Jesuits,  and  lacqueys,  with  a  coat  em- 
broidered with  diamonds,  a  wig  po^^^f  wUh 
Eold-dnst,  and  red  heeled  shoes,  which  lifted  him 
four  inches  from  the  ground,  "  that  he  scarcely 
seemed  to  touch."  What  could  such  a  man  do 
wrong  ?  Himself  the  State,  what  homage  could 
be  too  abject  for  the  tastes  and  wiU  of  so  grand 
noble,  and  gracious  a  monarch  ?  How  could  h  . 
judgment  of  architecture  be  other  tl'an  infalhhle  to 
the  thousands  of  courtiers,  who  thronged  the  CEil  de 
BoBuf;  8e.kingto  imitate  their  grand  exemplar, 
though  at  an  awful  distance,  as  we  may  fancy  a 
•tar  emulating  the  splendour  of  the  sun  ? 

How  deserted  and  gloomy  are  these  vast  cham- 
bers now  !  Kings,  princes,  generals,  and  courtiers 
have  passed  away  like  a  shadow  ;  and  the  huge 
pile  subsequently  dedicated  by  the  "  bourgeois 
king  "to  all  the  glories  of  France,  has,  in  our 
own  day,  echoed  with  the  groans  of  sick  and  suffer- 
ing soldiers,  and  its  courtyards  have  resounded 
with  German  bugles,  and  the  hoarse  word  of  com- 
mand of  alien  conquerors. 

You  will  find  it  very  interesting  to  examine  the 
work  of  Mansard  and  the  other  courtly  architects 
of  Versailles,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  Wren. 
Time,  however,  would  fail  me  now  to  do  justice  to 
this  subject,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  follow  up 
at  your  leisure.  , 
We  will  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  ot 
architecture  in  England  after  the  days  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  and  I  suppose  few  of  us,  at  any  rate  until 
lately,  would  have  been  disposed  to  credit  that 
epoch  with  any  well-defined  style.  Queen  Anne  s 
reign  recalls  to  our  minds,  principally,  days  of  Eng- 
lish daring  and  triumphs  on  the  Continent,  childi.h 
afifectations  and  intrigues  about  the  Court,  and 
political  uncertainties  as  to  the  future  reigning 
family  of  the  monarchy. 

To  Englishmen,  the  name  of  Blenheim  must 
always  be  glorious,  and  in  an  architectural  review 
of  the  day,  the  palace  of  a  nation's  gratitude  which 
bears  that  name,  cannot  escape  our  notice.  Sir 
John  Vanbrush  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  suc- 
cessor in  Court  favour,  but  not  in  architectural 
genius.  With  considerable  opportunities  he  failed 
to  found  as  enduring  a  reputation.  Fond  of  mas- 
siveness,  he  achieved  a  certain  gloomy  grandeur, 
without  harmony  of  proportion  or  beauty  of  orna- 
ment. His  works  are  interesting,  however,  as 
proving  that  men  were  beginning  to  tire  of  the 
fetters  imposed  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Clas- 
sical orders.  At  Blenheim,  the  principal  order  is 
not  used  throughout,  and  the  skyline  of  the  building 
is  effective  and  broken,  in  opposition  to  the  lame- 
ness of  many  of  the  revived  Classical  compositions. 
In  fact.  Queen  Anne's  time,  as  far  as  it  developed  a 
style  at  all,  would  seem  to  have  done  so  by 
breaking  away  from  established  traditions,  and  by 
encouraging  architects  to  design  in  less  pretentious 
modes  than  had  been  lately  fashionable. 

Here  it  is  to  be  feared  praise  must  end,  for  the 
details  were  of  a  mongrel  kind,  with  bits  of  quasi- 
Classical  orders  mixed  with  mullioned  windows, 
and  Gothic  of  a  debased  character.  It  was,  if 
anything,  a  protest  against  the  fetters  of  a  rigid  re- 
vivalism, and  it  is  possible  from  this  circumstance 
that  it  may  again  find  favour  for  a  time,  although 
thedan-^er  now  to  be  avoided  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  opposite  point  of  the  architectural 
compass.  »  •. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  its 
details  will  be  purified,  and  its  forms  made  con- 
sistent with  a  severer  taste,  when  there  will  be 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  Italian  Cinque-cento  or 
Renaissance. 

From  Queen  Anne's  time  to  the  days  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  our  architecture  has  for  tlie  most 
part  followed  Classic  types.  Sometimes  the  archi- 
tects ventured  to  dispense  with  the  orders,  as  did 
Kent  at  the  Horse  Guards,  but  more  often  they 
relied  upon  them  as  tlie  great  feature  of  their  de- 
signs, St.  Martin's  Church,  by  Gibbs,  being  an 
illustration  of  the  latter  kind  of  treatment. 

Sir  William  Chambers  brings  us  down  almost  to 
the  present  century,  as  he  died  in  1796.  His 
greatest  work  was  Somerset  House,  and  though 
it  may  not  be  difficult  to  find  many  faults  with  its 
design,  there  is  much  in  it  which  is  worthy  of  praise. 
The  poorest  part  is  unfortunately  that  which  ismost 
seen,  being  the  river  front,  which  is  lame  and  un- 
interesting, besidts  being  placed  on  a  terrace  loo 
high  for  a  subordinate  accessory  to  the  design, 
which  a  terrace  should  always  he. 

I  will  not  fatigue  you  by  detailed  refeiences  to 
the  brothers  Adam,  (who,  I  believe,  were  among 
the  ancestors  of  our  late  minister  of  Works,)  or 
Taylor,  Soanu,  and  Wilkins,  only  pointing  out  to 
you,  in  passing,  ihul  all  these  architects  worked  in 


the  fashionable  Classic  of  the  day,  and  did  not  ap- 
parently dream  of  any  change  in  the  public  taste. 
Of  buildings  nearer  to  our  own  day,  St.  Georges 
Hall,  at  Liverpool,  calls  for  a  word  of  notice.  iMis 
was,  as  you  are  aware,  finishxd  by  Professor 
Cockerell,  after  the  death  of  ils  young  architect, 
Elmes,  a  man  of  the  highest  promise  and  genius. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beauiiful  modern 
buildings  in  Europe,  and  filly  represnts  the  mode  of 
treatment  which  was  popular  at  the  time  of  its 

erection.  a  •  u  > 

Before,  however,  St.  George's  Hall  was  finished, 
a  conviction  was  gaining  ground  that  Greek  archi- 
tecture of  so  severe  a  type  was  inapplicable  to  our 
requirements,  without  considerable  modifications. 
Professor  Cockerell,  in  his  practice,  fully  recognised 
this  necessity,  and  you  will  find  much  to  study  m 
the  buildings  which  he  erected.  I  may  select  as  an 
example,  particularly  deserving  of  your  notice,  the 
Sun  Fire  Office,  opposite  the  north  side  of  the 
Royal  Excliange.  This  is  a  building  evidently  well 
fitted  for  its  purpose,  as  the  central  office  of  a  rich 
and  prosperous  commercial  corporation  and  it 
could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  Ihe 
whole  composition  is  dignified  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  ornamentation.  Every  moulding  and 
window-dressing  bears  evidence  of  careful  thought, 
and  displays  unmistakably  the  refinement  which 
belongs  to  the  work  of  a  true  artist. 

In  passing  through  the  City  of  London,  you  will 
see  hundreds  of  buildings  erected  since  the  Sun 
Fire  Office  was  built  ;  but  I  doubt  much  if  you  will 
find  anything  better  worthy  of  your  attention,  or 
more  suggestive  of  what  might  be  done  by  archi- 
tects working  on  Greek  traditions,  but  not  slavishly 
copying  inappropriate  forms,  only  because  they  are 

old.  ,  . 

While  Professor  Cockerell  was  engaged  m 
working  out  the  principles  which  he  taught  from 
this  chair,  others,  in  friendly  rivalry,  were  labouring 
in  a  similar  spirit,  with  a  view  to  adapt  their  archi- 
tecture to  modern  requirements.  The  clubs  in  Pall 
Mall  are  examples  of  this  movement,  in  which,  as 
you  are  aware.  Sir  Charles  Barry  had  no  unimpor- 
tant place.  He  bad  early  directed  his  attention 
to  Italian  architecture,  deeming  Greek  details  too 
unbending  to  yield  readily  to  the  modifications, 
which  he  thought  necessary,  to  make  it  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  nineteenth-century  men  and  women. 

He  thought  he  saw  the  basis  of  a  style  such  as 
he  looked  for,  in  the  works  of  the  Italian  arclitects 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  Saneovine, 
VWno\a,  and  Palladio;  and  he  worked  on  this  prin- 
cip^le,  seeking  to  carry  out,  what  he  was  fond  of 
terming  the  Anglo-Italian  style. 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  criticise  his  works,  but 
I  do  not  think  you  will  accuse  me  of  filial  partiality, 
if  I  say  that  the  garden-front  of  the  Travellers' 
Club  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  graceful  com- 
positions of  modern  architecture  in  this  country. 
His  simple,  expressive  of  its  purpose,  and  every 
part  is  carefully  proportioned  to  every  other.  Some 
years  ago  the  stone  baluslrading  was  removed  from 
the  firs'l-floor  balconies,  and  a  meagre  iron  railing 
erected  in  its  place.  The  eff'ect  was  to  destroy  the 
rhythm  of  the  whole  composition.  The  windows 
were  apparently  increased  in  length  by  nearly  a 
diametre.as  the  iron  railings  allowed  the  spectator 
to  see  their  lower  parts,  which  were  hidden  by  the 
stone  baluslrading  as  originally  designed,  and  their 
proportion  was  utterly  destroyed.  Happily  the 
Club,  on  being  appealed  to,  undid  the  mischief,  and 
restored  the  balconies  to  their  original  appearance  ; 
but  I  have  mentioned  the  circumstance,  in  order  to 
lead  you  to  reflect  on  the  great  value  of  proportion, 
and  to  point  out  how  little  difi-erences  of  detail, 
which  to  many  may  seem  unimportant,  may  make 
or  mar  an  architectural  design. 

Sir  Charles  Barry  entered  fully  into  the  feelings 
which  dictated  the  Gothic  revival,  and  as  you  are 
aware,  carried  out  his  greatest  work  in  that  style  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  he  called  the  Anglo- 
Italian  style,  as  shown  in  the  Travellers'  Club,  and 
Bridgewater  House,  was  the  style  not  only  of  his 
predilection,  but  of  his  mature  conviction. 

(To  be  continued.) 


temples  to  the  Most  High.    The  concursus 
for  plans  is  to  remain  open  from  the  1st  of 
February  to  the  30th  of  June.    In  addition 
to  the  church,  plans  must  bo  also  submitted 
for  sacristies  and  presbytery.    The  plan  of 
the  church  must  comprise  a  crypt  or  under 
church  running  under  the  choir  and  aislea, 
communicating  freely  with  the  upper  church, 
and  accessible  from  outside.    The  church 
will  contain  a  nave,  two  aisles  the  full  length 
of  the  nave,  and  carried  round  the  sanctuary, 
and  galleries  or  tribunes  above  the  aisles. 
The  choir  and  sanctuary  to  be  sufficiently 
large  for  pontifical  functions,  and  the  entire 
building  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  twenty 
side  chapels,  one  larger  than  the  rest,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.    The  build- 
ings destined  for  sacristies  and  presbytery 
to  be  connected  with  the  church  by  a  covered 
way,  to  be  so  far  distant  from  the  church  as 
not  to  interfere  with  its  appearance  of  isola- 
tion.   The  sacristy  buildings  will  comprise 
six  distinct  locales  :  1.  sacristy  for  the  priests 
attached  to  the  church;    2.  sacristy  for 
strangers  and  priests  coming  on  pilgrimage  ; 
3.  sacristy  for  storage  of  aacred  vessels,  vest- 
ments, ornaments,  &c. ;  4.  offices  for  the  use 
of  the  pilgrimages  and  custody  of  the  archives ; 
5.  room  for  the  chanters  and  choir  boys ;  6. 
lodgings  for  the  resident  sacristan.  The 
presbytery  is  to  lodge  five  priests,  five  or  six 
church  officials,  and  to  have  some  spare 
rooms  for  visitors,  one  larger  than  the  rest, 
for  the  reception  of  a  bishop  ;  it  must,  more- 
over, contain  a  cloister,  an  oratory,  a  library, 
two  conversation  parlours,  two  dining  rooms, 
one  kitchen  with  its  accessories,  etc.  ihe 
plans  must  provide  not  only  for  the  archi- 
tectural portion  of  the  church,  but  also  for 
its  decoration  and  furnishing,  and  each  plan 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  and 
detailed  estimate  of  the  total  expense,  ihis 
estimate  to  be  divided  into  three  chapters  : 
the  first  to  comprise  the  construction  of  the 
church,  and  the  ornamental  sculpture  and 
statuary  work  ;  second,  the  construction  of 
the  sacristies  and  presbytery  ;  and  third,  the 
decoration  and  furnishing— each  chapter  to 
be  submitted  to  competent  critics  selected  by 
th  <iury  constituted  for  the  entire  work. 
The  iury  will  be  thus  constituted :  twelve 
members  nominated  by  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  and  forming  at  present 
the  artistic  committee  charged  with  adver- 
tising the  present  concur»us  ;  and  six  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  by  the  competitors.  A 
public  exhibition  of  all  the  plans  sent  in  will 
be  held,  and  will  remain  open  for  twenty  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  term  the  jury  wlLI 
proceed  to  classify  them.    The  author  of  the 
plan  which   gets  first  place  will  receive  a 
premium  of  12,000  francs ;  the  second,  8,000 
francs ;  the  third  5,000  francs.    The  authors 
of  the  seven  plans  classed  immediately  nest 
in  order  of  merit  after  the  first  three,  will 
each  receive  1,500  francs,  making  a  total  of 
35,500  francs,  or  nearly  £1,500  to  be  spent 
in  prizes  for  good  plans. 


A  FRENCH  COMPETITION.* 

CHURCH  OF  THE  SACKED  HEAST,  MONTMAKTBE. 

The  AtscmhUe  Nationale  of  January  30th 
contained  a  long  advertisement  setting  forth 
the  dimensions  of  the  new  church,  and  in- 
viting plans  and  tenders  for  the  building.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  items  in  this 
advertisement  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
many  of  our  readers,  whose  zeal  may  have 
been,  or  may  yet  be,  exerted  in  buUdmg 


•  From  the  Irisli  Ecclesiastieal  Rmrd  for  March. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  associ- 
ation was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  23rd 
ult. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Swan  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Brien,  F.R.G.S.I.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Technical  Education,"  which  will  be  found 
in  another  column. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Longfield  (hon.  sec),  m 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  Mr. 
Brien's  proposal  with  reference  to  pubhc 
lectures  was  a  good  one,  both  for  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  elevate  the  public  taste,  as  there  was 
great  ignorance  in  society  of  architecture 
and  the  difterent  stvles.  Such  lectures  as 
those  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.  ,  , 

Mr.  Mitchell  (vice-pres.)  said  that  he  liad 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
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thanks,  as  Mr.  Brien's  paper  was  a  very  able 
one.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not  helji 
thinking  that  the  suggestion  with  reference 
to  public  lectures  impracticable,  on  account 
of  the  great  want  of  interest  displayed  by 
the  industrial  classes,  who,  as  a  general  rule, 
■will  not  learn  unless  knowledge  is  forced 
upon  them.  He  thought  that  mechanics, 
mathematics,  and  drawing  ought  to  be  taught 
in  the  Government  primary  schools.  Even 
with  all  the  present  disadvantages,  any  man 
who  wishes  may  raise  himself.  Hogan,  the 
great  sculptor,  is  an  example  of  a  self-made 
genius.  A  poor  boy  of  very  humble  parent- 
age, he  learned  anatomy  by  listening  clan- 
destinely outside  the  door  to  medical  lectures, 
and  was  not  discovered  for  a  long  time,  when 
he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  listen  to  them. 
This  shews,  if  the  desire  to  learn  is  there, 
men  will  make  opportunities  for  themselves, 
and  will  succeed. 

Mr.  J.J.  O'Callaghan  (president)  said  that 
unfortunately  he  was  not  in  time  to  hear  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Brien's  paper ;  but,  from 
what  he  had  heard,  he  must  say  that,  whilst 
admiring  the  i>rogramme,  he  feared  it  would 
complicate  matters,  and  put  too  much  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  association.  When  art- 
cultivation  is  neglected  by  the  Government 
of  the  country  in  such  a  disgraceful  way,  he 
thought  the  association  could  do  but  very 
little.  In  England  there  were  systematic 
eiforts  made  by  the  Government  to  educate 
the  people  in  art,  where  we  see  such  men  as 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  Barry,  Scott,  Ruskin,  and 
others  lecturing  on  art.  He  wondered  that 
our  workmen  are  so  intelligent  and  clever  as 
they  were,  considering  the  few  opportuni- 
ties thrown  in  their  way  of  learning  any- 
thing. He  thought  the  duty  of  the  associ- 
ation was  to  work  amongst  the  members  of 
the  profession,  not  to  go  outside  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  agreed  that  Mr.  Brien's  scheme  was 
an  excellent  one,  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
practicable, as  far  as  the  association  was 
concerned. 

Mr.  Brien,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that 
everything  said  only  convinced  him  more 
that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation to  popularise  art  and  architecture. 
If  there  were  public  lectures  in  England,  was 
it  not  a  reason  that  we  ought  to  imitate 
them  ?  And  if,  as  the  president  said,  the 
Government  will  do  nothing  in  that  way,  the 
association  ought  to  step  in,  and  the  Govern- 
ment might  possibly  follow  its  initiative. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  LADY  HEARNE. 

In  my  juvenile  days  I  frequently  heard  it 

whispered  by  even  sage  people  in  B  that 

Lady  Hearne  "  shewed  herself  last  night "  to 
the  sentry  on  guard  at  the  infantry  barracks. 

Who  is,  or  was,  this  Lady  Hearne  ?  will 
be  asked.  Was  she  a  descendant  of  the 
antlered  spectre  of  Windsor  Forest  ?  None  of 
the  two  or  three  respectable  families  living 

in  B         claim  kindred  with  her  ladyship. 

Who  was  she  ?    Perhaps  a  myth. 

An  old  crone  from  the  plain  of  Moytura, 
near  Cong,  solved  to  me  the  mystery  one 
day,  a  short  time  since,  when  sojourning  in 
the  locality.    She  said — 

"  It  was  a  dozen  or  so  years  after  '98,  when 

a  crack  cavah-y  corps  was  quartered  in  B  , 

that  '  the  route  '  came  for  the  gallant  — th 
Light  Dragoons  to  proceed  to  the  Peninsula, 
to  engage  the  legions  of  France.  Then  there 
was  a  brave  officer  iu  command  of  that  corps, 
Sir  C.  Hearne,  Bart.,  who  had  to  leave  his 
wife  behind  him,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
some  day  to  return  to  her  full  of  laurels  and 
honours.  Instead  of  such  being  the  case,  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  despatches  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  mentioning  with  regret 
the  loss  to  the  army  in  the  death  of  the 
brave  Sir  C.  Hearne  before  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras." 

Her  ladyship  could  not  be  calmed  or 
comforted ;  she  was,  like  Calypso,  elle  fret 
incontolable.     She  was  treated  most  kindly 


by  the  three  maiden  sisters  of  B  ,  Mary, 

Jane,  and  Alice.  Nurtured  and  nourished 
by  those  ladies,  all  to  no  purpose,  Lady 
Hearne  faded  away — 

 "  Slie  never  told  her  love; 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek:  she  pined  in  thought," 

and  left  us,  and  was  interred  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churchyard  ;  but  her  memory  is 
made  green  with  us  since,  as  the  night  before 
the  route  comes,  if  the  regiment  is  destined 
for  the  wars,  she  bewails  it  loudly  like  the 
banshee,  so  that  her  melancholy  strains  are 
echoed  through  the  shades  of  Mr.  Tighe's 
garden  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
Robe  and  through  the  labyrinths  of  the 
Black  Walk. 

Fiuvarrow   [i.e.,  J.  T  e)  told  me 

an  anecdote  about  her  ladyship's  vocal 
powers  arresting  the  attention  of  himself  and 
a  few  others.  Some  years  ago,  while  leaning 
over  the  parapet  of  that  part  of  the  bridge 
called  the  Blind  Arch,  he  saw  a  light  on  the 
summit  of  Lady  Hearne's  castle  or  turret. 
Cautiously  and  timidly  approaching  the 
haunted  spot,  the  party  distinctly  saw  her 

ladyship  pirouetting  with  M.  T  y  as  a 

partner,  having  for  their  vis-a-vis  Thigue 
Thabae  and  Tom  B  m.  The  Ught  bright- 
ened uji  as  they  came  nearer;  with  the  inve- 
teracy with  which  our  new  heroes  consumed 
the  Virginian  narcotic,  a  cloud  of  incense 
enveloped  the  quartette — they  disappeared, 
and,  alas  1  all  except  Finvarrow  are  now  food 
for  worms. 

I  am  promised  by  the  latter  a  sketch  or 
legend  of  Labha  Diarmid,  Lough  Mask  Castle, 
the  old  haunted  chimney  in  Mr.  Kenny's 
demesne,  and  the  several  cairns  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  in  this  interesting  dis- 
trict of  MacWilliam's  country,  should  you  not 
think  them  out  of  place  in  your  interesting 
but  practical  Irish  journal.  C.E. 


GRANTS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 

An  examination  of  the  Civil  Service  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  queries  their 
voting  gave  rise  to  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  be  found  instructive.  Ireland,  as  usual, 
comes  in  for  scant  share  of  the  money  voted 
on  the  score  of  necessary  public  works,  im- 
provements, or  grants  for  the  sujiport  of  her 
national  institutions. 

In  the  discussion  that  took  place  on  the 
estimates,  the  fifty  "  Home  Rulers  "  appear 
to  have  considered  it  not  worth  their  while  to 
put  a  pertinent  question,  or  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  how  the  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  of  Dublin  are 
treated  in  regard  to  State  aid.  Amongst 
"  Home  Rulers,"  we  fear  there  are  but  few 
who  know  aught  of  science  or  art,  or  care  to 
distinguish  themselves,  save  by  political 
oratory  and  agitation.  If  we  wrong  them, 
we  hope  one  of  their  namber  will  take  up  the 
cudgels  and  shew  the  British  public  that  the 
national  phalanx  have  among  their  ranks 
men  of  superior  abilities  and  practical  and 
scientific  attainments. 

We  believe  that  there  is  not  one  represen- 
tative of  the  architectural  or  engineering 
professions  in  Ireland  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment. In  the  sister  kingdom,  we  are  not 
certain  even  if  there  be  one  architect,  though 
there  are  several  representatives  of  the  engi- 
neering profession. 

But  as  to  the  estimates — 

On  a  vote  of  £28,630  for  the  repair  of  royal 
palaces, 

Mr.  Dillwyn  expressed  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  palaces  not  occupied  by  her  Majesty,  but  by 
people  who  would  be  much  better  pleased  it'  they  i 
were  provided  with  more  commodious  lodgings  else- 
where, might  be  a  source  of  profit  instead  of  a  con- 
stant charge  to  the  public  if  tljey  were  let  or  used  [ 
for  some  public  purpose.    He  specified  Kensington  I 
Palace,  which  last  year  had  cost  £1,156,  and  was  | 
down  this  year  for  £4,656  for  repairs. 

Lord  H.  Lennox  said  that  much  of  the  vote 
applied  to  places  of  public  recreation,  and  that  as 
regarded  Kensington  Palace,  which  had  been  in  the 
occupation  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Inverness,  her 


Majesty  had  apportioned  it  to  her  daughter  the 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  and  the  sum  in  the  estimates 
was  to  fit  it  for  her  Royal  Highness's  use. 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  a  vote  of  £88,266  for  the  royal  parks  and 
pleasure  gardens, 

Mr.  B.  Hope  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
screen  of  Burlington  House.  It  was  a  very  inte- 
resting structure,  and  would  make  an  elaborate 
termination  to  some  long  straight  avenue. 

Mr.  Denison  asked  wliich  of  the  two  bodies,  the 
park-keepers  or  the  police,  were  to  have  the  future 
charge  of  Battersea  Park. 

Jlr.  Neville-Grenville  inquired  what  had  become 
of  the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  which  some  time 
ago  had  occupied  a  site  near  the  House. 

Lord  H.  Lennox,  in  reply,  said  that  the  colonnade 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  that  the  keepers  would 
continue  in  charge  of  Battersea  Park  for  another 
year,  in  consequence  of  new  regulations  ;  and  that 
he  would  make  inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of 
the  statue. 

Mr.  Dillwyn  asked  why  an  item  of  £1,273  had 
been  charged  for  police  attendance  in  connection 
with  the  department  of  the  ranger  of  the  parks,  and 
his  lordship  promised  to  inquire. 

The  vote,  after  some  further  inquiries,wa8  agreed  to. 

On  that  for  £125,767  for  maintenance  and  repair 
of  public  buildings. 

Lord  H.  Lennox,  in  answer  to  several  hon. 
members,  said  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate  all 
the  public  buildings,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
rental  of  small  houses,  and  that  every  endeavour 
would  be  made  to  prevent  injury  to  monuments, 
notably  those  in  Trafalgar-square,  by  the  gamins  of 
London. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to,  as  was  also  that  of 
£12,058  for  the  supply  of  furniture  to  public  de- 
partments. 

On  a  vote  of  £23,695  for  the  Housesof  Parliament, 

An  hon.  member  suggested  the  abolition  of  the 
new  light  in  the  tower,  and  the  substitution  of  some 
telegrapliic  communication  to  hon.  members  instead. 

Lord  H.  Lennox  said  that  the  Postmaster-General 
wished  him  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee that  at  a  very  trifling  cost  a  light  might  be 
exhibited  from  the  central  post-otiice  at  Charing- 
cross,  whicli  throughout  the  night  would  notify  to 
hon.  members  whether  the  House  was  sitting  ;  and 
that  a  similar  light  would  be  exhibited  at  some  of 
the  district  post-offlces  until  eleven  o'clock. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

On  that  of  £34,730  to  complete  the  sura  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  cost  of  the  new  Home  and 
Co  onial  Offices, 

Sir  G.  Bowyer  made  some  disparaging  remarks 
upon  the  architecture  of  those  buildings,  and  recom- 
mended the  First  Commissioner  to  follow  the  old 
models,  such  as  that  of  Somerset  House,  in  any 
which  might  be  erected  under  his  tenure  of  office. 

Mr.  B.  Hope  thought  the  new  offices  would  be 
an  ornament  to  the  metropolis.  He  wished  to  know 
when  they  would  be  occupisd. 

Lord  H.  Lennox  dissented  from  the  disparaging 
criticism  of  the  hon.  baronet  with  regard  to  the 
new  buildings,  and  vindicated  the  reputation  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  an  architect.  The  new  offices 
would  be  occupied  about  Michaelmas  next,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  hoarding  in  front 
would  be  removed. 

Sir  G.  Bowyer  said  he  had  no  wish  to  say  any- 
thing derogatory  of  the  character  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  as  an  architect. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

A  sum  of  £12,016  was  voted  as  grants  towards 
the  building  of  court-houses  in  Scotland. 

A  sura  of  £26,000  was  proposed  to  be  granted 
for  the  extension  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Lord  H.  Lennox,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  Mr. 
B.  Hope,  stated  that  it  was  expected  the  new  build- 
ings would  be  open  early  next  spring.  Due  pre- 
cautions were  being  taken  to  secure  the  building 
against  fire. 

The  vole  was  agreed  to. 

A  sum  of  £4,000  was  granted  to  the  Edinburgh 
Industrial  Museum. 

A  sum  of  £9,134  was  granted  in  connection  with 
buildings  for  learned  societies  at  Burlington  House. 

A  sum  of  £113,467  was  granted  for  the  Post 
Office  and  Inland  Revenue  buildings. 

A  sum  of  £4,545  was  granted  for  the  British 
Museum. 

A  sum  of  40,000  was  granted  for  Court  Houses. 

A  sum  of  £8,106  was  granted  for  Science  and 
Art  buildings. 

A  sum  of  £110,000  was  granted  for  the  ordnance 
survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  vote  of  £4,103  was  granted  for  the  construction 
of  harbours,  and  a  vote  of  £130  for  Portland 
Harbour. 

A  vote  of  £8,300  was  voted  for  a  fire  brigade  for 
the  metropolis. 
Votes  of  £30,061  as  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
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local  assessment  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor,  £400  for 
the  Wellington  Monument,  £G5,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  natural  history  museum,  £19,443  for  metro- 
politan police  courts,  £65,800  for  the  New  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  the  total  cost  of  which  Lord  Ih 
Lennox  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question,  would  he 
ahout,  £826,000  ;  £630  for  Ramsgate  Harbour, 
£83,000  for  tlie  acquisition  of  land  in  Westminster 
for  the  further  construction  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. £145,760  for  the  erection,  repairs  and  main- 
tenance of  several  public  bnildinfis  in  Ireland  ; 
£15,300  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  certain 
lighthouses  abroad  ;  and  £72,214  for  Embassy 
Houses  in  China,  Japan,  Constantinople,  Madrid, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Washington,  and  other  places,  were 
agreed  to. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  KINGSTOWN. 
An  Inquiry,  with  Henry  Robinson,  Esq.,  as 
Commissioner,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Kingstown,  on  Wednesday  last,  as  to  a  peti- 
tion presented  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  the  Township  Commissioners, 
seeking  powers  to  borrow  .£10,000  for  the 
drainage  of  the  township.  [We  are  obliged 
to  hold  over  our  report  (although  in  type) 
until  next  issue.] 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Monograph  of  Corviacs  Chapel,  Cashel. 

By  Arthur  HiU,  B.E.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  &c. 

Cork:  1874. 
By  the  publication  of  the  work  before  us, 
Mr.  HiU  is  deserving  of  fresh  laurels  in  ad- 
dition to  those  won  by  him  in  former  eiforts. 
Besides  twelve  sheets  of  plans,  sections,  and 
details,  the  subscriber  is  supplied  with  two 
splendid  photographs — views  from  the  south- 
east and  south-west.  The  latter  were 
specially  taken  by  Mr.  Hudson,  Killarney. 
In  the  title-page  ("  designed  after  the  manner 
of  the  Book  of  Kells  ")  we  have  a  masterpiece 
of  the  draughtman's  skill,  of  which  Mr.  Hill 
may  well  be  proud.  The  medal  awarded  to 
Mm  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects (of  which  he  is  an  associate)  for  the 
original  drawings,  was  well  deserved  indeed. 
The  building  which  has  been  so  faithfully 
illustrated  by  our  author  has,  our  readers  are 
aware,  also  formed  the  subject  of  papers 
published  in  this  journal  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Brash,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  of  Ireland,"  and  which,  it  is 
intended,  will  shortly  appear  in  a  4to  volume, 
•with  illustrations. 

In  his  letterpress  description,  Mr.  Hill 
Bays: — "  This  beautiful  little  chapel  ...  is 
decidedly  the  most  interesting  member  of  a 
picturesque  group  of  buildings  that,  crowded 
together,  occupy  the  top  of  the  great  lime- 
stone eminence  known  as  the  '  Rock  of  Cashel.' 
Though  small  in  size,  it  is  picturesque  in 
general  form,  adorned  with  well-executed 
detaU,  and  displays  in  its  construction  an 
amount  of  skill  and  boldness  almost  unri- 
valled in  any  building  of  the  age,  and  is 
justly  considered  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
country  of  the  great  Romanesque  school  of 
Architecture." 

Mr.  Hill's  address  is  22  George's-street, 
Cork. 

The  Oentleman's  Magazine,  for  May,  is 
amply  supplied  with  food  for  all  palates. 
Amongst  the  papers  which  will  be  read 
with  interest,  we  may  name — "  Shirley 
Brooks,"  by  Blanchard  Jerrold  ;  "  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  Early  Poems,"  by  John  H. 
Ingram ;  and  a  poetical  piece  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  of  "  White  Rose  and  Red," 
entitled  "  Eros  Athanatos."  "  Olympia " 
advances  a  few  chapters  more,  and  "  Clytie  " 
is  concluded.  In  •'  Men  and  Manner  in  Par- 
liament," by  the  Member  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  is  discussed  the  difference  between 
the  House  that  was  and  the  House  that  is, 
and  their  leaders.  We  are  told  by  the  ex- 
M.P.,  that  "  The  House  dispersed  by  the 
dissolution  that  startled  the  world  in  January 
last,  seemed  built  over  a  volcanol;  or,  to  adopt 
a  more  strictly  parliamentary  illustration,  on 
cellars  filled  with  gunpowder."    And,  "  The 


present  House  of  Commons,  as  far  as  it  has 

at  present  developed  its  characteristics,  is  a 
sober,  business-like  assembly,  that  comes 
down  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  work  per- 
formed, andj  is  chiefly  concerned  to  run 
through  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  '  go 
home  to  bed.'  For  this  marked  alteration 
in  demeanour,  the  change  in  the  pertsonnel 
of  the  ministry  is  undoubtedly  principally 
accountable." 

Arrangement  of  Houses,  considered  in  reference 
to  Sanitary  and  Artistic,  requirements.  By 
Henry  MacCormac,  M.D.  BeKast :  W.  H. 
Greer. 

This  is  a  reproduction,  in  pamphlet  form,  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  Belfast  Architectural 
Association,  in  January  last,  portions  of 
which  have  appeared  in  our  columns. 

The  Queetion  oftheBaxj.   ByWiUiam  Hoyle. 

London  :  Simpkin  &  Co. 
This  pamphlet  deserves  the  earnest  attention 
of  "  electors  and  politicians."  In  it  we  are 
furnished  with  statistics  showing  the  increase 
of  pauperism,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
rates.  Pressure  on  our  space  prevents  us 
giving  it  a  fuller  notice. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  PRIVILEGES  BILL 
(IRELAND). 

This  Bill  was,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  re- 
mitted to  a  select  committee.  It  is  likely  to 
come  forth  again  denuded  to  some  extent  of 
he  powers  sought  by  Mr.  Butt, 
t  We  are  advocates  for  assimilating  the 
privileges  of  such  municipal  councils  with 
those  of  England,  but  in  the  matter  of  giving 
the  power  to  Irish  bodies  to  elect  sheriffs, 
and  to  do  other  acts  where  patronage  may 
be  connected  with  jobbery,  there  is  certainly 
a  little  danger.  This  charge  would  however 
disappear,  if  the  character  of  the  representa- 
tives of  our  corporations  in  general  was 
improved.  In  Dublin  particularly,  not  to 
speak  of  southern  cities,  the  desire  of  pos- 
sessing patronage  is  strong,  and  such  power 
as  at  present  exists  is  seldom  wisely  exer- 
cised. 

By  the  English  Municipal  Reform  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1867,  the  qualifying  period  for 
voters  was  reduced  from  two  and  a -half  years 
to  one,  and  female  ratepayers  were  enfran- 
chised. It  is  therefore  manifestly  unjust  in 
this  particular,  that  two  and  a-half  years 
should  be  required  in  Ireland.  Let  us  have 
an  assimilation  of, the  municipal  franchises, 
by  all  means.  It  would  be  unfair  for  this 
city  to  be  debarred  of  privileges  exercised 
by  county  towns.  We  dare  say  an  effort  will 
be  made  in  committee  to  make  the  present 
Bill  distasteful  to  its  projectors,  and  Irish 
corporations  generally  ;  but  if  the  Bill  should 
possibly  pass  nearly  in  its  original  state,  it 
will  thenceforward  be  the  duty  of  the  rate- 
payers and  electors  to  improve  the  repre- 
sentation by  returning  a  better  class  of  mem- 
bers. 


STRIKES. 

The  ship-painters'  strike  in  Glasgow,  which 
took  place  on  the  first  of  last  month,  in 
which  400  men  came  out,  has  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  men.  They  asked  for  an 
advance  of  a  halfpenny  per  hour,  to  make  the 
wages  7Jd.  Some  of  the  employers  having 
conceded  the  demand  on  the  first  week, 
others  followed  suit. 

Partial  strikes  in  the  building  trade  have 
taken  place  in  the  south  of  England.  In 
Taunton  the  carpenters  and  joiners  have 
sought  for  an  advance  of  wages. 

In  Sunderland  the  ship-joiners  and  other 
operatives  connected  with  shipbuilding  have 
been  for  several  weeks  out  on  strike.  In 
several  districts  the  colliers  lhave  threatened 
to  strike,  sooner  than  submit  to  a  reduction  ; 
in  other  places  they  have  consented  to  an 
arbitration. 

The  agricultural  strike  in  England  is 


aBSuming  largo  dimensions,  and  hundreds 
of  men  aro  leaving  the  country  with  their 
families. 

Coal-cutting  machinery  is  being  introduced 
into  some  of  the  mines  in  Somersetshire,  and 
it  ia  anticipated  it  will  show  productive 
results. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  any  disturbance 
in  the  London  building  trade  this  season, 
though  there  are  other  trades  which  are 
showing  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  Unless 
the  price  of  coal  falls  considerably,  iron  ia 
likely  to  retain  its  high  price,  and  be  used 
more  sparingly  in  all  building  operations. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

There  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  Academy 
on  Monday  evening. 

Dr.  W.  Stokes,  F.R.S.  (Pres.),  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Wright,  secretary,  read  minutes 
of  last  meeting. 

Letters  were  read  from  Professor  Thomas 
H.  Huxley,  Marcellin  Berthellot,  of  Paris'. 
andProfessor  JohannVonLamont,  of  Munich, 
acknowledging  the  honour  which  had  been 
conferred  ou  them  qy  the  academy  of  being 
elected  honorary  members. 

Professor  Macalister  read  a  paper  "  On 
some  Points  in  Bird  Myology,  considered  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Garrod's  new  classification." 

Dr.  Wright  read  a  paper,  by  R.  R.  Brash, 
Esq.,  "  On  an  Ogham  Inscribed  Stone  at 
Ballycronane,  County  Cork,  17  ft.  6  in.  high, 
by  3  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth. 

Several  donations  were  acbnowledged. 


THE  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT. 

A  DEPUTATION  from  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy  of  Arts  waited  on  his  Grace  a  few 
days  ago  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an 
address.  The  |deputation  consisted  of : — 
Messrs.  Thos.  A.  Jones,  President ;  B.  CoUes 
Watkins,  Secretary ;  Thomas  Farrell, 
Treasurer  ;  P.  Vincent  Dufi'y,  Keeper  ;  H. 
M'Manus,  Professor  of  Painting;  J.  J. 
M'Carthy,  Professor  of  Architecture  ;  J.  R. 
Kirk,  Professor  of  Sculpture  ;  Thomas  Drew, 
Michael  Angelo  Hayes,  John  Woodhouse, 
J.  H.  Owen,  M.A. ;  and  W.  F.  Doyle. 

His  Grace  intimated  to  the  deputation 
that  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Academy's  exhibition. 


DoxNYBROOK  Fair-Green. — The  announce- 
ment that  this  ancient  Fai-rGr«en  is  to.be 
yielded  to  the  mercy  of  building  speculators, 
has  given  rise  to  some  correspondence  in 
a  morning  journal.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
if  the  residents  of  the  locality  have  the  right 
of  commonage,  it  should  be  maintained  to 
them.  The  question  will,  no  doubt,  shortly 
be  tried. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Main  Drainagb  — No  doubj  the  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
Lord  Howtli,  J.  E.  V.  Vernon,  Esq  ,  and  otlier  proprietors 
will  not  be  slow  to  protect  their  interests  on  tbe  sea  shore. 
The  sewage  difficulty  will  not  be  the  only  difficulty  with 
the  projectors. 

A  MusEDM.-  You  have  interpreted  our  meaning  aright.  We 
will  have  something  more  to  say  in  re  Dramatic  Art  and 
the  Irish  Stage. 

Efratum  — In  our  last,  under  "  To  Correspondents,"  in  the 
matter  of  the  "Old  Tholsel,"  read  Charles  II.  instead  of 
Qeorge  II.,  the  statues  beinc  of  the  former  and  James  II, 
The  year  mentioned  would,  liowever,  hara  led  to  the 
correction  of  the  error, 

Chkist  Church  "  KEsroRATios."— It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
particular  notice  of  the  matter  referi-ed  to  by  our  corres- 
pondent. The  work  is  good  from  a  masonic  point  of  view, 
though  some  of  tlie  details  are  objectionable. 

A  liun.DiNO  Want  — An  Irish  Builders' Price  Book  will  not 
be  issued  by  any  of  our  Dublin  publishers;  tlieir  enterprise 
does  not  lie  in  tliat  direction.  We  admit  a  price  book  for 
native  wants  would  be  an  acquisition  Perhaps  some 
L(mdon  publisher  will  see  his  way  to  adding  a  supplement 
to  one  or  more  of  liis  publications,  in  which  a  list  of  Irish 
prices  will  be  given  in  relation  to  workmanship  and  mate- 
rials 

CrrizEN.— The  subject  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

A  Carpkntek  — Peter  Nicholson  was  a  native  of  Carlisle,  we 

believe.    He  wrote  a  work  on  Cabinetmaking  as  well  as  ou 

Carpentry  and  Joineiy.  ,      ,  , ,        ,  ... 

•f_  \v._Tracing  to  hand.    We  shall  probably  make  use  of  it 

after  awhile.  Thanks. 
B  H  B— Concluding  part  has  been  received.    Could  yon 

have  copies  of  parts  I.  and  II.  left  at  our  publishing  office  ? 

A  notice  of  the  entire  work  might,  perhaps,  be  desirable. 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Colorado,  which  had  not  a  mile  of  railroad  less 
than  five  years  ago,  has  now  ten  lines,  having  a 
total  length  of  668  miles. 

It  is  proposed  at  Pittsburg  to  bring  iron  ore  from 
Chattanooga,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
that  received  from  Lake  Superior.  It  is  claimed 
that  ore  can  be  had  in  Chattanooga  for  3  dole.  00 
per  ton,  and  that  the  freight  and  other  charges  will 
not  exceed  7  dols.  70. 

American  Locomotives  for  Russia. — 
Philadelphia  is  about  to  sliip  fourteen  locomotives 
to  Odessa,  Russia.  Tlie  freight  is  1,200  dols.  per 
locomotive.  Some  years  ago  tlie  English  were  dis- 
agreeably surprised  when  the  Belgians  first  com- 
peted with  them  in  this  line  of  business,  and  this 
American  venture  will  be  likely  to  give  them  a  new 
emotion.  Russia  has  long  been  a  veritable  place 
for  English  railway  men,  although  the  Germans  as 
well  as  the  Belgians  have  been  competing  with 
them.  Several  new  lines  of  railroads  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  immense  and  still  undeveloped  region 
of  southern  Russia.  Tlieee  welcome  drafts  upon 
American  machine  shops  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease. Beginning  as  far  back  as  1843,  it  is  known 
that  Russia  entered  into  contracts  with  Americans 
for  locomotives,  as  well  as  the  full  equipment  of  her 
first  great  railroad  of  400  miles  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow,  the  cotjtracting  firm  including  Mr. 
Thomas  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  with  Mr.  Harrison, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  has  recently  died,  and  Mr. 
Eastman.  Their  contracts  were  for  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  included,  about  1830,  a  new  one  to 
"  remount  " — that  is,  renew  and  keep  in  good  repair 
the  whole  o(  the  rolling  stock  for  twelve  years. 

Homes  OP  Russian  Labourers. — Thorough- 
out  the  empire  tlie  agricultural  labourers  livealmost 
entirely  in  houses  of  their  own,  whicli  are  con- 
structed in  the  following  simple  fashion  : — Logs  of 
the  red  pins  are  cut  into  the  required  lengths — 
three,  four,  or  five  fathoms — according  to  the  pro- 
posed size  of  tlie  house.  Tlie  lengths  are  placed  one 
above  another,  the  ends  being  dovetailed  together, 
thus  forming,  as  it  were,  a  huge  box  of  logs.  The 
doors  and  windows  are  then  cut  out,  and  tlie  pieces 
carefully  numbered  by  notches  ;  the  box  is  now  taken 
to  pieces,  and  the  actual  building  commences. 
This  is  done  by  placing  the  lower  tier  on  boulder 
stones  and  wooden  posts  for  foundations  ;  then  eaeh 
succeeding  tier  is  added,  moss  or  hemp  and  tow 
being  used  between  each  layer  to  fill  up  all  inter- 
stices. The  walls  thus  completed,  floors  and  ceil- 
ing of  red  or  white  pine  boards  are  added,  both 
ceiling  and  flooring  generally  being  double,  witii  a 
layer  of  earth  between,  and  the  whole  is  crossed 
with  boards.  The  roofing  generally  consists  of 
wooden  tiles.  In  one  corner  of  tlie  room  a  large 
brick  stove,  similar  to  aa  English  baking  oven,  is 
built,  a  chimney  either  of  bricks  (put  loosely 
together  without  mortar)  or  of  wood,  is  carried 
through  the  roof,  and  tlie  house  or  hut  is  com- 
plete.   Here  the  whole  family  lives. — Builder. 


BEEiKFAST. — EpPS'S  COCOA  GRATEFDL  AND  COHFOKTIKO. 

— "  By  a  tliorougli  knowledge  of  thenatural  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  carefal 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors' 
kills."— CitiiJ  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with  Boiling 
Water  or  mili.  Each  packet  is  labelled — "  James  Epps  &  Co., 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London." 

Manefacture  of  Cocoa. — "We  will  now  give  an  acconnt 
of  tlie  process  adopted  by  Messrs.  James  Epps  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  dietetic  articles,  at  their  works  in  the  Euston-road, 
London." — Caasell'i  Household  Guide. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  tliat  although 
t»e  give 'place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  ar 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Eoe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Duhlin. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDBK. 


(Town.) 
Yearly    .  . 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly  . 


(Post.)  s.  d. 
Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    2  0 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  Jtnown  ou 
application. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
rtaders  notes  of  worht  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 


JOHN  SILLARD, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  LATE  JAMES  COSGRAVE,  HENRY-STREET) 

[ouse  Painter,  Btcoratnr,  $ct.y 

TO  COACH  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  &c. 


Wc  beg  to  announce  that  we  always  keep  a  large  Stock  of 

Charles  Turner  and  Son's  Superior  Varnishes, 

specially  suited  for  Coach  Building  and  House  Decorative  purposes,  "  and  for  which  we  are  Sole  Agents  for  Ireland; 

Also  a  Supply  of  Ciroiind  and  Ury  Colours,  Brushes,  Ac, 

of  best  quality,  for  which  we  solicit  orders. 


BOILEAU   AND  BOYD, 

92    BRIDE    STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Established  A.D.  1700. 


TO  AKCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS 

F.  liWIMISURM, 


MANUFACTORER  OF  TRANSPARENT 


Oak,  Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 

FOR   STAINING   DEAL,   PINE,  &,C., 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINT    AND    TO    SUPERSEDE  GRAINING. 

THESE  STAINS,  having  no  Painty  Matter  in  them,  are  Transpai-ent ;  they  Colour,  but  do 
not  obscure  the  Natural  Grain  and  Feathery  Appearance  of  the  Wood,  but  bring  it  out  in  a  beautiful  manner;  the  offeet 
surpasses  Paint,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  Graining,  and  at  Ie.ss  than  one-half  tile  expense. 

Specimens  with  Testimonials  from  Eminent  Architects  and  Prices  free  on  Application  or  by  Pott. 

12,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN,  e,  Mirrioo 
»»w,  Dublin  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  46  &  47  North-steot,  Belfast,  where  also  specimens  may  be  seen. 


Monnmeiital  Stone  and  Marble  Works, 

177  &  178  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
C.  W.  HARRISON 

Has  always  on  hand  a  Varied  Assortment  of  Monument),  Mural  Tablets,  Headstones, 
Tombs,  ^c.  Also  Altars,  Reredoses,  Pulpits,  Pants,  Chi/nneypieces,  Table  Tops,  and 
every  description  of  Stone  and  Marble  Work,  executed  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

N.B.—  C.  W.  H.  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  having 
extended  his  Premises,  he  icill  undertake  all  kinds  q/ Masonry,  Architectural  Stone 

and  Wood  Carving  and  Modelling',  upon  the  shortest  notice. 

His  best  consideration  shall  be  given  to  all  Orders,  with  tlimiksfor  past  favours. 

DESEGNS I  ESTIMATES  FORWARDED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  ON  APPLICATION 


BOTTOM  RAIL 
O  P 


ARCHIBALD  SMITH  &  CO.'S 

Patent  Weather-Tight  Bar 

For  French  Casements. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Weather-Tight  Fastening  for  French 

Casements,  and 

Patent  Double-Action  Door  Springs 

For  Swing  doors. 

69  Princes-street,  I.eicester-sqnare,  London. 

SHOP  SHTJTTER  SHOES-SHUTTER  BARS  SUPERSEDED. 

HARRISON'S  Patented  Improvements  at  Reduced  Prices,  which  were  shown  and  so 
farouribly  noticed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association  in  London,  March  25,  1870. 


The  special  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  others  is  called  to  tha  large  and  Taried  stock  of  belt 
Malleable  Iron  Shutter  Shoe*  for  Straight,  BeTelled.  and  Return  Square  Fronts.  They  are  superior  to  any  yet  made,  and 
obTiate  the  objection  of  cutting  away  so  much  wooi  in  fixing.  Their  shape  admits  of  the  best  position  for  the  fixing  screwa, 
aod  the  solid  bead  is  a  great  protection  to  the  corners  of  the  shutters  during  removal.  Illustrated  price  prospectoi  on 
awilloation.  „         ,    ,  , 

JAMES  HIREISON,  Manufacturer,  15  and  35  Union-street,  Borough,  London. 

COCNTRT  ORDERS  PROMPTLT  BXBCUTBD. 
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Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Industrial 
Classes, 


ERE  in  Dublin 
little   as  yet 
has  been  done 
to  lead  to  an 
improvement 
in  the  con- 
struction of 
dwellings  for 
the  artizan  or 
labouri  n  g 
classes.  Buil- 
ding specula- 
tors have,  in- 
deed, -within 
the   last  few 
years  erected  cheap  houses — 
cheap  and  nasty  —  in  more 
than  one  quarter,  which  afford 
more  room  for  the  families  of 
the  occupiers,   but,  on  the 
score  of  comfort  or  health, 
they  are  far  below  a  large 
number    of    the  tenement 
houses  so  numerous  in  this 
city.    Indeed,  no  small  per- 
centage of  the  houses  where 
the  working  classes  have  been 
housing  themselves  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  are  roomy  and,  to  a  degree,  healthy, 
from  the  fact  that  these  houses  were  once 
built  and  occupied  by  the  Dublin  nobility 
and  gentry  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
c«ntury.    Several  fine  old  aristocratic  resi- 
dences in  several  streets  north  and  south  of 
the  city  are  now   occupied  solely  by  the 
artizan  classes,  being  let  as  tenements.  In 
fact,  whole  streets  of  houses  once  occupied 
by  single  families  are  now  inhabited  by 
several  families,  from  basement  to  attic.  A 
few  years'  occupation,  however,  serves  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  such  houses.    The  land- 
lord does  little  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and 
the  tenants  often  dispute  with  each  other 
their  supposed  privileges  and  exemptions  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  their  frontages,  halls, 
staircases,  and  back  premises  clean.  There 
is  little  privacy  under  such  a  system,  and  the 
comfort  that  might  exist  under  good  manage- 
ment is  rendered  impossible.    It  is  a  system 
of  "  flats "  improvised,  but  not  the  Scotch 
system  of  "  flats,"  built  to  order.    AU  the 
occupiers  have  to  go  to  the  one  place  of  con- 
venience, to  the  one  water-butt,  and  use  the 
one  passage  of  ingress  and  egress. 

What  is  wanted  in  Dublin  and  throughout 
Ireland  are  cheap,  well-built  dwellings  not 
built  in  blocks,  but  single.  The  block  system 
is  only  suited,  we  think,  for  very  large  cities 
like  London  where  ground  is  dear,  and  rents 
consequently  high ;  but  in  the  case  of  Dublin, 
■with  a  healthy  suburbs  at  such  a  short  dis- 
tance north  and  south  from  the  central  part  of 
the  city,  the  cottage  system  is  preferable. 
As  the  city  enlarges  in  course  of  time,  the 
huge  block  system  may  be  necessary. 
There  are  three  or  four  induetrial  dwel- 


lings companies  in  London  who  have  within 
the  last  few  years  erected  largo  blocks  of 
buildings  to  a  degree  comfortable,  and  which 
have  turned  out  good  investments.  The 
Peabody  Dwellings  are  fair  samples  of  this 
class,  and  they  let  well.  To  the  thickly- 
matted  working  and  labouring  population  of 
London  they  have  been  a  boon,  but  we  ques- 
tion very  much  if  such  buildings  were  erected 
in  Dublin  they  would  be  successful.  Time 
might  conquer  the  repugnance  of  our  work 
people  to  live  in  blocks  of  buildings  with  an 
exterior  so  like  a  huge  workhouse  or  barracks 
towering  five  or  sis  storeys  high. 

We  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
latest  example  of  this  class  of  dwellings 
erected  by  the  "  Metropolitan  Association 
for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Indus- 
trial Classes."     We  believe  they  are  the 
largest  of  their  kind  hitherto  erected.  They 
consist  of  five  lofty  blocks  67  feet  in  height, 
having  a  frontage  of  upwards  of  320  feet  in 
length,  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
an  acre  and  a-half  in   extent.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  basement,  the  buUdings  are 
six  storeys  in  height,  and  the  ground  floor  of 
the  principal  frontage  consists  of  shops,  two 
in  each  block,  there  being  ten  shops  alto- 
gether in  addition  to  the  numerous  dwellings 
which  the   buildings   provide   for  private 
families  and  others.    Each  block  is  45  feet 
in  width,  and  between  each  a  spacious  area 
of  20  feet  wide.    They  are  built  of  yellow 
stock  brick,  the  dressings  and  window  heads 
and  sills  being  composed  of  Portland  cement 
and  coke  residuum.     The    seven  blocks, 
which  are  upwards  of  100  feet  in  depth, 
have  flat  asphalte  roofs,  which  serve  for  the 
double  purpose  of  drying  and  recreation. 
Along  with    the   shops  each  block  con- 
tains  fifty-two    tenements,   consisting  of 
one,  two,  and  three-room  dwellings,  all  hav- 
ing sculleries  fitted  with  coppers  and  other 
domestic  conveniences  for  washing  and  other 
purposes.    The  fifty-two  tenements  in  each 
block  consist  of  ten  with  three  rooms,  four- 
teen with  two,  and  twenty-eight  with  one 
room,  the  entire  tenements  in  the  blocks 
being  260,  and  calculated  to  accommodate 
altogether  a  population  of  about  1,000  per- 
sons. 

It  is  said  the  special  feature  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  these  buildings  is  that  it 
gives  each  tenement  comparative  privacy, 
although  several  families  are  living  under  the 
same  roof.  A  doubt,  we  think,  may  well 
exist  on  this  point,  as  people  will  hold  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  what  constitutes  privacy. 

Further,  in  respect  to  these  dwellings,  each 
floor  landing  has  gates,  which,  when  closed 
and  locked,  shut  out  all  but  two  families. 
These  new  buildings  are  fire-proof,  the  floors 
being  laid  with  eoncrete  on  iron  and  fire-proof 
joists.  On  top  of  each  block  there  are  two 
tanks  which  hold  250  gallons  of  water.  Per- 
fect ventilation  is  said  to  be  secured  by  an 
air  flue  in  the  walls  of  every  room,  the  air 
after  passing  about  three  feet  along  the  flue 
having  its  outlet  into  the  street  and  areas 
within  the  building.  Another  new  feature  is 
claimed  for  these  buildings.  Each  tenement 
is  fitted  with  gas,  the  tenants  being  charged 
with  the  gas  consumed  in  equal  proportions. 

The  other  industrial  dwellings  built  in 
different  parts  of  London  are  also  built  in 
large  blocks,  but  with  no  under  shop,  with 
stone  stairs  ascending,  and  the  landings  of 
each  storey  having  balconies  that  afford  a 
space  for  sight-seeing  to  the  street.  These 
landing  places  are  recessed  in  the  centre  of 


the  blocks,  and  some  of  them  afford  a  toler- 
able space  for  the  amusement  of  tho  children. 
Wo  must  confess  we  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
class  of  buildings  we  have  described  as  an 
example  to  be  imitated  in  Dublin  ;  but  the 
conditions  of  living  in  London  to  a  great 
extent  almost  necessitate  such  dwellings  for 
the  working  classes.  And  it  must  bo  allowed 
also  in  regard  to  London  that  these  new 
dwellings  are  a  great  improvement  on  the 
homes  that  thousands  of  the  working  poor 
have  to  occupy  at  present  in  the  foul  back 
lanes  and  fever  -  breeding  rookeries  of 
London. 

A  bUl  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
labourers'  dwellings  in  Ireland  is  now  before 
Parliament,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bruen. 
Clause  3  provides  that  every  tenement  regis- 
tered under  the  act  as  an  improved  agricul- 
tural labourers'  tenement  shall  be  exempt 
from  rates  and  taxes.  Any  tenement  which 
is  in  good  repair,  which  shaU  contain  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  rooms  to  accommodate  the 
persons  occupying  it,  and  which  shall  contain 
proper  sanitary  arrangements,  and  which  ia 
occupied  by  an  agricultural  labourer,  may  be 
registered  as  an  improved  agricultural  la- 
bourer's tenement.  Landlords  may  apply  to 
the  collector  of  poor  rates  to  register  such 
tenements.  The  collector  of  each  union  is  to 
make  out  a  list  of  such  tenements.  Power 
is  given  to  the  boards  of  guardians  to  object 
to  any  tenement  on  the  list,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Valuation  are  empowered  to 
appoint  a  fit  person  to  examine  the  tenement 
and  report  whether  it  meets  the  requix-ementa 
of  the  act.  The  appeal  from  his  decision 
may  be  made  to  the  quarter  sessions.  Rents 
paid  for  such  tenements  are  not  to  exceed 
the  valuation  in  the  list  or  table  of  valu- 
ation. 

Reserving  until  another  opportunity  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  bill,  we 
may  say  that  there  are  no  classes  worse  pro- 
vided for  than  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ire- 
land. A  few  partially  successful  efforts  on  a 
small  scale  have  been  made  by  some  of  our 
resident  nobility  and  gentry  to  provide 
decent  dwellings  for  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers, but  in  every  county  in  Ireland  the 
housing  of  the  labourer  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country.  How  our  landed  proprietary  can 
continue  to  look  coolly  unmoved  at  the  ma- 
jority of  the  wretched  hovels  that  exist  upon 
their  lands,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  except 
upon  the  uncharitable  supposition  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  agricultural  labourers 
lifted  above  their  present  wretched  condition. 
A  good  home  would  give  a  man  better 
thoughts  and  feelings,  raise  him  in  the  moral 
scale,  and  set  a  better  example  to  his  chil- 
dren. The  education  of  the  labourer  must 
begin  first  by  providing  him  with  a  better 
dwelling,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  landlords 
to  do  this  for  those  who  work  and  spend 
their  lives  upon  their  lands. 

In  this  city  there  is  an  ample  field  for 
philanthropic  efforts.  Capital  need  not  be 
expended  or  given  away  for  mere  charity, 
but  it  can  be  expended  for  objects  which  are 
good,  and  which  will  confer  blessings  on  many 
without  entailing  a  shilling  loss  on  the 
spender.  The  building  of  improved  dwel- 
lings for  the  industrial  classes  is  one  of 
these  desirable  objects,  and  we  hope  before 
long  to  see  such  a  movement  instituted  in 
Dublin.  Land  may  be  had  on  fair  terms, 
and  labour  and  building  materials  are  in 
abundance,  and  may  be  had  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 
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THE  GAS  QUESTION. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  the 
patched-up  settlement  which  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  gas  supply.  It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  an  unsatisfactory  settlement,  and 
we  fear  that  before  long  our  citizens  will  find 
their  gas  supply  both  dear  and  nasty.  To 
make  up  the  dividends  the  defects  in 
the  mains  must  remain  as  they  are,  and 
the  loss  incurred  by  leakage  will  be 
saddled  in  one  shape  or  another  upon  the 
consumers.  Plenty  of  sulphur  and  air  may 
be  expected,  and  soot  as  a  consequence.  In 
all  conscience  the  supply  of  artificial  light, 
even  when  we  were  supposed  to  have 
20-candle  gas,  was  dim  enough,  but  what  will 
it  be  in  future  when  we  have  light  ranging 
from  12  to  15-candle  gas  ?  Will  the  gas 
tester  in  the  Corporation,  we  wonder,  report 
upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  gas  manager 
elsewhere  ?  A  monopoly  exists,  in  which  bad 
management  has  been  apparent.  This  inca- 
pacity is  being  perpetuated,  and  until  it  is 
put  an  end  to  the  gas  supply  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  will  not  be  likely  to  improve  in  point 
of  quantity  or  quality.  We  speak  upon 
broad  public  grounds  of  the  opinions  of  cor- 
porate cliques  or  mutual  admiration  societies 


AN  AQUARIUM  FOR  KINGSTOWN. 

It  is  reported,  but  with  what  degree  of  truth 
we  are  unable  to  say,  that  a  company  is  in 
course  of  formation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding Kingstown  with  an  aquarium,  and 
that  some  arrangements  are  already  made 
towards  carrying  the  project  into  effect. 
Kingstown,  we  fear,  will  be  hardly  able  to 
Buccessfully  compete  with  Brighton  ;  but  if 
she  is  in  earnest,  a  very  good  aquarium  can 
be  established,  and  one,  too,  that  might 
prove  profitable  as  well  as  attractive.  In 
establishing  an  aquarium,  right  men  are 
wanting  in  the  right  place,  of  practical  and 
scientific  abilities,  and  not  amateur  dabblers, 
whose  knowledge  of  aquariums  consists  of 
Low  to  construct  a  little  rock-work  over 
handsful  of  sand  and  pebbles,  with  a  few 
creeping  water-plants,  and  a  score  or  two  of 
newts,  water-snails,  pinkeens,  and  stickle- 
bats. 


TINTINGS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"Praised  by  some,  blamed  by  others,  I  make  haste  to  Janeh 
at  everything,  tor  fear  of  being  obliged  to  nt«p."— Barber 
cf  Seville. 

If  society  permits  thieves  to  thrive  and  live 
by  plundering,  it — society — is  alone  to  blame. 
If  an  editor  admits  non-original  matter  into 
the  columns  of  his  paper,  who  is  to  blame  ? 
Why,  the  editor. 

There  exists  in  this  city  a  paper  which  fondly 
imagines  that  it  represents  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  "sporting"  world.  Now,  as  a  rule,  with  a 
supply  of  pennyodicals  to  hand  I  do  not  make 
a  practice  of  reading  waste  paper,  but,  happen- 
ing to  drop  into  my  butterman's  the  other 
erening,  I  picked  up  a  scrap  of  the  beautiful 
production  above  alluded  to.  My  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  couple  of  verses,  which 
informed  the  reader  that  the  writer  was,  at 
present,  a  gentleman  of  intemperate  habits, 
but  who  hoped  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
abstinence  when  he  had  liquidated  the  water- 
rates,  which  event  he  looked  on  as  likely  to 
occur  in  the  far  distant  future.  This  highly 
moral  production  was  signed  "A  Ratepayer," 
and  the  editor  of  the  valuable  journal  in 
■which  it  appeared  encouraged  the  great  taxed 
with  the  remark  that  "  the  verses  were  very 
fair — up  to  their  standard,"  and  in  fact  did 
the  •'  condescending  editor  "  to  some  extent ; 
but  owing  to  the  naughty  public — who,  it 
appears,  pommel  one  another's  naughty  heads 
for  the  right  of  advertising  in  the  "  best 
medium  in  Ireland  "  (?) — they  could  not  insert 
all  the  verses  supplied  by  the  "  Ratepayer." 

Did  the  "  Ratepayer  "  hug  himself  ?— did 
he  shriek  with  delight  ? — did  tears  of  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow  do  the  rivulet  game  down  his 
berated  cheeks  ?  when  he  remembered  the 
T ernes  were  by  him  who  had  perpetuated  the 


"Curtain  Lectures  "  of  Mrs.  Caudle.  Poor 
Jerrold,  or  his  executors,  might 

"  Tliank  his  stars  tliat  he  S%  dead. 
And  safely  shut  up  in  his  marble  tomb." 

The  editor  of  the-S);;(r/.s'Wrt/i  was,  I  imagined, 
a  deejily-read  man.  In  the  days  of  his  youth, 
prior  to  his  alfecting  white  hats  and  eye- 
glasses, when  he  followed  the  diverting  occu- 
pation of  spanking  the  juveniles  of  our  city 
into  the  paths  of  morality  and  Greek  grammar, 
he  must  have  picked  up  Douglas  Jerrold's 
"  Tavern  Heads,"  and  might  have  recognised 
in  the  bright  emanation  of  a  "  Ratepayer's  " 
brain  the  ditty  of  the  ex- brewery  clerk,  Mr. 
Whittaker. 

The  editor  of  the  Spurtsman  may,  however, 
turn  up  his  Grecian  nose  at  the  impeachment 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  works  of  one  of  our 
greatest  satirists,  and  proceed,  in  the  height 
of  his  editorial  scorn,  to  wag  his  classic  ears 
at  my  statement.  He  will,  doubtless,  elevate 
his  heels  to  the  corner  of  the  mantelpiece,  (as 
is  the  tradition  of  sporting  journalists),  and, 
taking  a  cigar  between  his  lips,  cry  in  a  loud 
Voice,  "  Give  me  the  proofs  !  "  Did  he  ever 
hear  of  Mahomet's  expedient  when  the 
mountain,  on  Home  Rule  principles,  declined 
his  invitation  ?  Perhaps  he  did.  Now,  I  do  not 
intend  to  try  the  frog  and  cow  trick,  as  chro- 
nicled by  J^sop,  and  compare  myself  to  that 
mountain  ;  nor  do  I  desire  to  be  considered 
Ml{l)arioiis  by  aff'ecting  to  think  the  great 
Done-h<ir  analogous  with  the  narrow-minded 
Mahomet ;  but  if  he — not  Mahomet,  but  the 
other  party — will  seek  me  at  the  office  of  this 
paper,  he  can  see  the  original  of  the  little 
effort  which  ha  considers — aw,  "  puty  fair." 

One  word  at  parting.  If  the  editor  of  the 
"  Spurtxman  "  finds  any  further  difficulty  in 
obtaining  original  matter,  I  have  tliree  works 
— two  prose,  the  other  poetry — to  dispose  of, 
entitled,  "  Oliver  Twist,"  "  The  Last  of  the 
Barons,"  and  "  Song  of  the  Shirt."  Address, 
ViUiam  Schmidt,  office  of  this  paper. 

The  other  day  I  entered  a  monster  house 
which  is  situated  in  one  of  our  greatest 
thoroughfares,  and  expressed  my  wish  to  be 
shewn  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  were  speedily 
produced  by  the  smirking  attendant.  I 
found,  however,  on  attempting  to  draw  them 
on,  that  they  were  about  "  a  size  "  too  small. 
I  pointed  out  the  fact  to  the  shopman,  and  at 
the  same  time  requested  a  larger  pair,  when 
I  was  cooly  informed  "  They'd  stretch."  I, 
however,  persisted  in  my  demand,  so  the 
"  young  man  "  drew  forth  a  pair  which  might 
have  afforded  ample  accommodation  to  the 
chtibby  fist  of  Goliath  of  Gath.  "  Sir,"  said  I, 
eyeing  "  the  young  man  "  sternly,  "  I  don't  as 
a  rule  wear  my  gloves  over  my  boots."  "  Oh," 
was  the  assuring  reply,  "  they're  slightly  big 
for  you,  sir,  but  I'll  warrant  they  11  collapse 
with  the  heet  of  the  heend."  At  last  a  pair 
of  proper  dimensions  was  procured  "  from 
the  wholesale,  sir,"  but  turned  out  to  be  of  a 
"drab"  colour.  I  pointed  out  the  fact  to 
the  "  young  man,"  who,  with  the  indifference 
of  a  stoic,  informed  me  "  Nothin'  was  so 
genteel  as  drab,"  whereas  I  know  perfectly, 
had  I  asked  for  "  drab,"  I  should  have  been 
told  "  green  is  mostly  worn  now,  sir." 

If,  in  making  the  above,  I  had  complained 
that  the  kid  was  of  inferior  quality,  why,  in 
the  name  of  Providence,  should  Mr.  Smile- 
sweet  (the  "  young  man")  from  behind  the 
counter  say  "  Sir ''in  a  deferentially-impu- 
dent manner,  and  pretend  that  he  does  not 
hear  my  remark  ?    Why,  when  I  repeat  the 
observation,  does  he  inform  me  that  "  It's 
most  unaccountable  ;  they've  sold  forty-two 
dozen  of  these  very  Siberian  kid  gloves,  and 
this  is  the  first  complaint  they've  had,  and  so 
I  far  from  their  beiug  costly  at  three-and-six 
they  ought  to  be  four-and-nine."    "  Ought 
I  to  be  1"  indeed.    Then,  why  aren't  they,  I 
I  should  like  to  know? 

I     Finally,  why,  when  my  gloves  are  duly 
I  encased  in  a  sheet  of  flimsy  straw  paper,  are 
!  they  not  given  to  me  at  once,  instead  of  Mr. 
Smilesweet  putting  them  aside,  and  saying 
in  a  lofty  manner — "  What  shall  I  say  next. 
Sir  ?  "  in  a  tone  which  signifies  that  if  I  do 
j  not  expend  a  pound  or  so  my  custom  is  not 


worth  having  ?  I,  however,  decline  the  in- 
vitation to  further  purchase,  whereupon  he 
immediately  inquires—"  Anything  in  shirts, 
collars,  pocket  -  handkerchiefs,  braces, 
draw —  ?"  (in  short,  &c.).  When  I  shake  my 
head  in  a  decidedly  negative  fashion,  he  lifts 
down  a  wooden  tray,  and  taking  therefrom  an 
elaborate  sort  of  running  noose,  composed  of 
silk  and  flannel,  informs  me  that  it  is 
"  termed"  the  "  University  Cravat,"  which 
he  (Smilesweet)  considers  an  exceedingly 
sweet  thing  in  cravats. 

I  glare  at  him,  and  flinging  down  a  crown, 
cry  "  Change"  in  an  unmistakeably  deter- 
mined manner.  Mr.  Smilesweet  first  tosses 
the  coin  into  the  air,  and,  after  catching  it  in 
its  descent  in  a  manner  much  in  favour  with 
thimble-riggers  and  soforth,  brings  it  down 
with  a  thud  on  the  counter — probably  to  test 
its  quality,  and  probably  to  impress  me  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  thorough  business  man. 
In  this  latter  design,  however,  his  extra- 
ordinary energy  defeats  itself,  for  the  coin 
rolls  on  to  the  floor,  where  he  is  obliged  to 
rumple  his  "unmentionables"  and  lose  his 
time  and  temper  searching  for  the  erratic 
five  "  bob." 

At  last  his  smirking  countenance  appears 
above  the  surface  of  the  counter,  and  he 
calls  "  Cash  !  '  in  a  loud  tone.  While  Cash, 
who  is  a  bilious-looking  little  boy,  and  hor- 
ribly precocious  at  accounts,  has  gone  for 
change  to  his  sanctum,  Smilesweet  thinks  I 
had  better  let  him  put  me  up  the  "  University 
Cravat,"  but  not  concurring  in  that  opinion,  I 
get  my  change,  an  illegible  bill  of  my  pur- 
chase, and  am  bowed  out  by  my  tormentor. 

That  the  shopmen  of  the  present  day  are 
nuisances  I  have  tried  to  prove  ;  that  they 
are  awful  liars,  is  too  well  known  a  fact.  A 
somewhat  comical  story  is  told  of  a  draper 
being  frightened  into  telling  the  truth.  Mrs. 
Siddons,  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of 
professional  matters,  it  is  supposed,  put  to  a 
draper  the  question,  "  Will  it  wash  ?"  in 
tones  that  made  the  shopman  gasp  again, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  astonishment,  for- 
getting his  character,  he  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. He  was  probably  rewarded  with  sundry 
silver  medals  in  token  of  the  feelings  of  hii 
master  on  the  occasion,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  seek  a  nobler  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
his  heroic  virtue. 

With  reference  to  buying  and  selling, 
Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says — 
"It  irks  me  to  think  of  poor  Adam  laying 
out  his  halfpenny  for  apples  in  Mesopotamia." 
"  Irks,"  and  why  ?  Had  "  poor  Adam"  an 
insinuating  shop-boy  to  deal  with  who 
simpered,  across  the  mediteval  counter  of  the 
"  Garden  of  Eden  Home  and  Foreign  Fruit 
Depot,"  "  Here's  a  sweet  thing  in  Normandy 
pippins,  Sir  I !" 

Olympus. 


GAS  IN  NAAS— A  METER  INSPECTOR 
WANTED ! 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Naas,  they  declined  to  settle  Mr.  Daniel's 
account  for  gas,  the  bill  being  for  the  sum  of 
i;49  10s.,  whereas  last  year  the  amount  was 
only  £31  19s.  It  appeared  that  in  April, 
when  the  lamps  ceased  to  be  lighted,  the 
meter  registered  2,500  cubic  feet.  Some  time 
after,  although  the  lamps  had  not  been 
lighted  in  the  meantime,  the  meter,  when 
examined  by  Mr.  Daniel's  collector,  registered 
7,500 ;  later  again,  when  examined  by  Mr. 
Tracy  and  the  town  clerk,  10,500  ;  and  later 
again,  when  examined  by  the  same  indivi- 
duals, 10,700.  Mr.  Daniel's  collector  having 
been  called  before  the  Commissioners,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  chairman, 
said  he  could  not  account  for  the  meter  con- 
tinuing to  register  after  the  gas  had  been 
discontinued,  unless  some  malicious  person 
had  tampered  with  it.  Mr.  Tracey  said  he 
had  opened  the  meter  that  very  day,  and  it 
registered  750.  The  collector  said  it  only 
registered  600.  Mr.  Tracey  and  the  clerk 
then  descended  to  inspect  the  meter,  and  on 
their  return  declared  that  it  had  gone  back 
150  feet !  The  further  consideration  of  tha 
matter  was  postponed. 
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UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  by  Mark  Philip  0' Flanagan,  T.C.D. 
POET-STREET. — [second  visit.) 


Meeting  our  old  friend  and  cicerone  by 
appointment,  we  resumed  our  visit  within, 
and  out  and  about  Poet-street. 

"  Tins  parish,  sir,  is  one  of  the  largest, 
and  its  former  church  was  considered  in  my 
early  days  the  largest  in  the  city.    It  had  no 
architectural    features     externally  worth 
noticing,  though  it  has  many  associations 
that  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  building  is  on 
an  old  site,  I  believe,  and  in  my  memory  it 
has  been  made  famous  by  its  connection  with 
the  celebrated  Walter  Blake  Kirwan  (Dean 
Kirwan),  the  great  and  eloquent  preacher, 
C.  R.  Maturin,  the  Irish  novelist  and  poet, 
■who  was  for  many  years  the  curate  of  this 
parish,  and  who  is  buried  here,  as  also  the 
famous  Jack  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare  and 
Lord   Chancellor   of  Ireland.  Numerous 
charity  sermons  were  delivered  in  Poet-street 
Church  by  Dean  Kirwan  in  aid  of  different 
institutions,  the  sums  collected  or  subscribed 
amounting  to  several  thousands,  extending 
over  a  number  of  years.  The  works  of  Charles 
Maturin  at  the  present  hour  are  not  known 
as  well  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  fifty  years 
ago  or  less  his  name  and  works  were  on  every 
citizen's  tongue,  and  many  visitors  to  our 
city  were  delighted  to  go  and  hear  the  poet 
delivering  a  sermon  in  his   own  church. 
Jacky  Fitzgibbon,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  often  called,  is  buried  at  the  south  side 
of  the  churchyard  wall  under  a  plain  tomb- 
stone.    During  his  life  he   incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  populace,  and  many  a  fierce 
combat  in  court  and  senate  took  place 
between  him  and  Curran  and  Grattan.  He 
treated  the  efi'orts  and  opposition  of  the 
orators  with  a  kind  of  supercilious  scorn,  but 
they  paid  his  scorn  back  with  a  kind  of  com- 
pound interest  in  pungency  and  vehemence. 
Fitzgibbon  after  all,  sir,  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary man,  his  eflbrts  for  the  Government 
on  the  Regency  question  brought  him  into 
prominent  notice,  and  in  preference  to  every 
other  candidate,  some  more  fitted,  he  was, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Chancellor  Lifford,  in 
1789,  raised  from  the  position  of  Attorney- 
General  to  that  of  Chancellor.     A  melan- 
choly sight  was  that  of  his  funeral  in  the 
early  days  of  the  present  century.  The 
funeral    procession   was   followed  by  the 
Dublin  mob,  and  among  them  hundreds  of 
respectable  persons;  and  as  his  remains  were 
being  laid  to  rest,  hooting,  hissing,  and  exe- 
crations were  to  be  heard  outside  the  church 
here,  and  dead  cats  and  dogs  and  other  viler 
rubbish  were  flung  into  the  churchyard.  It 
was  a  sad  exhibition  of  feeling,  but  party 
spirit  ran  so  high  at  the  time  that  these 
excesses  were  palliated  by  some.  Fitz- 
gibbon's  death  seemed  to  give  a  sort  of  satis- 
faction to  many  among  the  poorer  classes, 
who  looked  upon  him  in  life  as  an  enemy  to 
them  and  theirs,  and  their  popular  idols. 

"  Many  members  of  noble  and  distinguished 
families  are  buried  in  this  old  church — among 
them  an  Earl  of  Roden  and  members  of  his 
house ;  bishops,  clergymen,  and  military 
heroes.  In  the  south  gallery  was  placed  a  slab 
to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  -  General 
Archibald  Hamilton,  an  ofiicer  who  saw 
some  service  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
Queen  Anne,  and  who  also  fought  at  the 
siege  of  Londonderry.  In  the  north  gallery 
a  tablet  commemorated  the  services  of  two 
brothers — Lieutenant  George  Westby  and  his 
brother  Edward ;  the  former  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  d'Honore,  in  Spain,  in  1811,  and 
the  latter  was  struck  down  at  Waterloo. 
This  church  was  also  the  burying-place  of 
the  Dunboyne  family,  but  for  many  years 
scarcely  anyone  of  note  has  been  interred 
in  it. 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  good  many  incidents 
connected  with  the  career  of  Walter  Blake 
Kirwan,  but  another  opportunity  may  arise 
if  I  should  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  other 
quarters  of  the  city  with  which  hia  name  has 
been  associated. 


"  On  our  former  visit  I  told  you  that  this 
street  was  remarkable  in  the  last  century  for 
the  number  of  barristers  and  attorneys  that 
lived  here,  and  other  worthies  connected  with 
the  courts  of  law.  For  several  years  into  the 
present  century  it  continued  to  bo  still  the 
residence  of  many  members  of  the  law  and 
of  the  medical  professions.  About  the  period 
of  1818-20  and  later,  among  the  barristers 
who  resided  in  the  street  were  J.  W.  ArdiU, 
at  74,  A.  M'Mahon,  at  41.  William  Walker, 
Proctor  of  the  Prerogative  and  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  lived  here  also.  Among  the  surgeons 
and  physicians  were  James  Duggan,  surgeon 
to  the  Reverend  Arthur  Jacob  ;  Robert 
Healy,  M.D.,  a  practising  physician  ;  James 
Scott,  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. Among  the  noteworthy  merchants 
and  traders — some  of  whom  figured  a  little  in 
the  passing  events  of  the  day — were  Bennet 
Brothers,  coachmakers,  at  8,  Michael 
Murphy,  ditto,  at  59.  Thomas  Bennet  was  a 
member  of  the  old  City  Guild  of  Saddlers. 
Toby  Pim,  a  well-known  merchant,  lived  at 
67  ;  a  William  Bradshaw,  cabinetmaker,  at 
23 ;  Richard  Connell,  ditto,  at  54 ;  James  Con- 
nell,  at  66  ;  a  relative,  I  believe,  in  the  same 
trade  lived  at  the  same  period  at  46  Stafi'ord- 
street — a  street  that  afterwards  became 
famous  as  the  headquarters  of  the  craft. 
John  Wilkinson,  a  carver  and  gilder,  lived  at 
19.  Several  paperstainers  and  decorators 
carried  on  business  in  this  street  early  in 
the  present  century,  but  the  trade  migrated 
northward  a  few  years  later. 

"Poet-street,  like    several    other  streets 
of  the  Unknown  City,  could  boast,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  am  speaking,   of  some 
good  academies  and  schoolmasters.  Abra- 
ham  Newland   kept   an    academy   at  23, 
and  J.  R.  Barber  carried  on  another  here  for 
some  years.   Jonathan  HiU,  who  taught  here 
too,  contented  himself  with  simply  announc- 
ing   his    profession    as    '  mathematician.' 
Where  lived  a  lot  of  barristers  it  was  to  be 
expected  there  should  be  a  wigmaker.  A 
Mr.  Thomas  Flynn  followed  this  occupation 
for  some  years  in  Poet-street,  at  16.    I  do 
not  remember  at  present  any  artists  of  note 
living  in  the  street.    One  C.  J.  Fleming,  an 
engraver,  lived  in  this  street  for  some  years. 
I  believe  he  was  a  relative  of  George  Flem- 
ing, engraver,  seal  cutter,  and  copperplate 
printer,  who  lived  for  many  years  at  8  Essex- 
quay.    There  was  in  my  young  days  a  hotel 
in  this  street  kept  by  James  Meikle,  at  20. 
He  was   a   Scotchman,   I   believe.  Mary 
Bacon,  who  lived  at  11,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  stamp  stationer,  and  supplied  the 
legal  fraternity  with  their  paper,  bills,  and 
other  requirements.    There  was  a  noted  pro- 
vision dealer  who  lived  for  many  years  in  this 
street,  of  the  name  of  William  Kent.  He 
was  an  ultra-loyal  man,  and  his  doings  stunk 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  celebrated  Watty  Cox, 
who  used  to  make  a  target  of  him  in  his 
Iriah  Mai/azine.    Watty  dubbed  the  cheese- 
monger '  Kent  the  Baconer,'  and  ridiculed 
him  right  and  left. 

"I  mentioned  on  our  former  visit  some  of 
the  theatrical  associations  of  Poet-street  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  would  take  a 
little  volume  to  record  the  memories  connected 
with  the  street,  together  with  the  theatre 
that  once  existed  here,  rendered  famous  by 
the  representations  of  Irish  and  English 
actors,  actresses,  singers,  and  musicians. 
The  Masque  of  Comus  was  produced  at  Poet- 
street  Theatre  in  1741,  Qiiin  acting  the  part 
of  Comus.  This  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant seasons  in  Irish  dramatic  annals. 
Among  the  celebrities  was  Mr.  Ryan.  Mrs. 
Clive  Duburgh  prepared  the  music,  Pasqui- 
lini  led  the  band,  and  the  principal  foreign 
element  who  executed  the  dances  were  Mon- 
sieur Laluze  and  Madamoiselle  Chateneuf, 
assisted  by  others.  Quin  acted  the  part  of 
Cato  here  also,  and  Othello.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  re- 
turned the  following  season  to  the  boards  of 
Poet-street  Theatre.  Subsequently,  Quin 
went  through  a  round  of  characters,  Shakes- 
perian  and  otherwise.  In  the  same  year  the 
tragedy  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  or  the  Deliverer 
of  his  Country,  written  by  our  countryman, 


Henry  Brooke,  was  produced  here,  having 
been  previously  prohibited  at  Drury-lano 
Theatre,  London.  The  play  was  acted  for 
several  nights  with  good  success.  Henry 
Brooke  was  a  very  popular  man  in  his  life- 
time, and  was  the  author  of  '  Farmer's  Let- 
ters,' and  of  another  play  which  was  acted, 
styled  'Jack  the  Giant  Queller.'  He  was 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Charlotte  Brooke, 
the  poetess,  who  died  young  and  deeply 
regretted,  about  the  year  of  1793.  Miss 
Brooke's  '  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,'  being 
renderings  from  the  Irish,  are  deservedly 
esteemed.  Despite  the  restriction  that  was 
put  upon  the  playing  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
Henry  Brooke  netted  £1,000  by  the  trans- 
action, when  publishing  the  play  by  subscrip- 
tion. Quin  and  Gibber  were  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  some  time  at  Poet-street  Theatre, 
but  Duval,  who  conducted  Smock-aUey 
house,  used  every  exertion  to  smash  up  the 
former  by  enlisting  all  the  superior  talent  he 
could  find.  Duval  secured  Garrick,  Peg 
Woffington,  and  Mr.  Giffbrd,  and  more  than 
successfully  competed  with  his  rival,  for  the 
tide  of  success  began  to  flow  in  favour 
of  Smock-alley,  which  reigned  triumphant 
for  a  while  at  least.  The  rivalship  betwen 
Dublin  theatres  at  the  time  was  most 
remarkable  and  fierce.  Properly  speaking, 
the  city  was  not  able  to  support  throughout 
the  year  more  than  one  theatre,  yet  jealousies 
were  so  strong,  theatre  after  theatre  suc- 
ceeded, until  three  or  four,  in  the  space  of 
five  years,  cropped  up,  and  others  continued 
to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  former  ones. 

"  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  acted  both 
on  the  boards  of  Poet-street  and  Smock- 
aUey  Theatres,  and  was  a  manager  as  well  as 
actor.  By  his  efi'orts  he  purified  the  stage 
of  much  of  its  abuses,  but  often  had  to  con- 
tend against  infamous  opposition.  His 
independent  spirit  would  not  brook  dictation 
or  insult,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  theatre  in  Dublin  gutted  and 
destroyed,  not  by  the  mob,  but  by  a  faction 
who  deemed  themselves  gentlemen.  It  was  in 
January,  1742-3,  that  young  Sheridan  first 
acted  the  part  of  Richard  III.  in  Smock- 
alley  Theatre.  Although  the  name  of  the 
young  performer  was  not  named  except  '  By 
a  Young  Gentleman,'  yet  his  success  in  this 
character,  and  in  that  of  Mithridates  in  the 
tragedy  of  that  name  written  by  Lee,  was  so 
great  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  off  his 
disguise,  and  in  his  second  performance  of 
Richard  his  name  was  announced.  Sheridan 
subsequently  acted  in  several  Shakesperian 
characters,  and  played  Cato  for  a  number  of 
nights  to  splendid  audiences  at  Poet-street 
Theatre. 

As  time  wore  on  the  noted  actors  dis- 
appeared from  here  to  the  banks  of  the 
Lilfey.  I  cannot  follow  them  through  their 
vicissitudes  and  wanderings  from  Poet-street 
to  Smock-aUey,  from  Fishamble-street  to 
Capel-street,  and  finally  to  Crow-street. 
These  matters  must  be  related  if  we  should 
ever  visit  the  spots  to  which  they  are  more 
particularly  attached.  I  have  not  told  all  or 
nearly  all  what  might  be  told  of  this  quarter, 
but  it  must  suffice  for  the  present.  The 
incidents  are  many,  though  the  memories 
are  fading,  but  there  are  some  recollections 
connected  with  Poet-street  that  shall  remain 
ever  green  in  my  heart  while  it  continues  to 
beat." 

The  shades  of  the  evening  fell  as  wa 
turned  our  faces  towards  home  and  shook 
hands  with  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. 


Health  op  the  City. — The  Registrar-General 
informn  us  that  "  the  deaths  registered  during  the 
week  ending  9th  inst.  repregent  an  annual  mortality 
of  33  in  every  1,000  of  the  population,  by  the  Census 
of  1871.  In  London  the  death-rate  was  21  in  every 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population,  in  Glasgow  26 
and  in  Edinburgh  23.  The  number  of  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases  registered  during  the  week  was  43. 
Of  these  16  were  referred  to  fever  (9  typhus,  6  typhoid 
or  enteric,  and  one  simple  continued  fever),  13  to 
scarlet  fever,  4  to  croup,  and  one  each  to  meaales, 
iafluenza,  and  diarrhoea." 
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PAGANINI'S  VISIT  TO  DUBLIN 
IN  1831. 

There  are  many  hale  and  healthy  play- 
going  citizens  who  remember  the  sensation 
caused  by  Paganini's  visit  to  Dublin  in  1831. 
A  marvellous  jjerformer  on  an  instrument 
which  is  a  favourite  among  all  classes  of  our 
countrymen,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his 
welcome  would  be  a  good  one.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  the  man's  inherent  and  incarnate 
selfishness  and  parsimony  should  have  been 
linked  so  insolubly  with  the  practice  of  his 
art,  but  Paganini,  though  a  great  miser, 
was  not  the  only  avaricious  musician  who 
thought  he  never  could  grasp  enough.  Before 
his  day  and  since  we  have  had  several 
musical  notorieties  of  both  sexes  who  could 
enthral  by  music  and  song,  but  as  human 
beings  with  human  sympathies  they  were 
"  of  the  earth  earthy."  Mr.  Henry  Phillips, 
in  his  "Musical  and  Personal  Recollections," 
has  given  us  some  particulars  of  his  first 
appearance  in  London  and  Dublin,  which  are 
worthy  of  reproduction.  Speaking  of  Lon- 
don our  author  says — "  For  a  considerable 
time  the  musical  world  had  expected  him,  but 
the  public  at  large  did  not  appear  to  have 
received  the  impression  that  had  been  given 
us  of  his  extraordinary  talent.  His  first 
concert  was  announced  at  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  in  the  Haymarket.  Nicholson,  the 
flautist,  and  I  went  together  to  the  pit.  The 
concert  was  indifferently  attended,  and  in 
itself  proved  a  very  meagre  aft'air.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of 
the  lion  of  the  evening.  When  the  time  ar- 
rived for  the  first  concerto,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  spot  where  the  conductor 
had  gone  ofi',  evidently  to  usher  him  in ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  in  stalked  a  ghastly  figure, 
thin,  rather  tall,  pale  as  death,  with  black 
glossy  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  long 
arms  and  bony  fingers.  He  seemed  like 
something  unearthly  gliding  almost  to  the 
middle  of  the  stage.  Altogether,  the  effect 
was  so  strange,  so  unreal,  that  a  shudder 
positively  ran  through  the  audience.  It  soon 
became  evident  to  us  both  that  nothing  he 
did  was  left  to  chance — every  action,  every 
look  had  been  deeply  studied  :  in  a  word,  he 
was  an  excellent  actor.  For  a  few  moments 
he  stood  before  his  breathless  audience,  as  if 
thinking  what  he  should  play,  then  he  slowly 
placed  the  violin  under  his  chin  as  he  deli- 
berately raised  his  bow  and  let  it  rest  on  the 
strings,  as  if  meditating  how  to  i^roceed. 
Having  apparently  made  up  his  mind,  he 
turned  to  the  orchestra,  and  with  a  gentle 
inclination  of  his  head  gave  the  signal  to 
commence.  He  had  not  executed  many 
passages  before  a  burst  of  acclamation  came 
from  the  audience — an  expression  of  wonder 
and  amazement  at  the  tones  he  produced,  and 
his  wonderful  flight  of  execution.  Nothing 
moved  by  the  applause,  he  proceeded.  At 
the  termination  of  the  first  movement  another 
enthusiastic  demonstration  was  made,  but 
not  a  muscle  moved  in  his  rigid  countenance, 
he  neither  expressed  pleasure  nor  anxiety, 
but  steadily  went  on  to  the  end  of  his  con- 
certo, when  he  slightly  bowed,  and,  with  the 
same  ghost-like  movement,  left  the  stage. 

 His  fame  immediately  spread 

like  wLld-fire,  and  thousands  thronged  the 
doors  wherever  his  name  was  announced." 

It  has  often  been  doubted  whether 
Paganini  possessed  any  real  knowledge  of 
music,  and  that  his  wondei'ful  manipulation 
was  not  owing  to  a  kind  of  trickery,  but  Mr. 
Phillips  and  others  afford  evidence  that 
Paganini  was  a  sound  musician,  and  had 
acquired  a  substantial  knowledge  of  his  art. 
There  is  one  thing  clear,  however,  that  the 
Italian  musicians  had  a  very  substantial 
opinion  of  his  worth,  as  his  usual  demand  for 
one  or  at  most  two  concertos  was  three 
hundred  guineas,  and  so  painfully  penurious 
and  exacting  was  he,  he  would  insist  upon  his 
termg  to  the  last  shilling. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  a  musical  festival 
was  held  in  Dublin,  and  Paganini  was  en- 
gaged at  a  most  exorbitant  sum.  Sir  George 
Smart  conducted  this  festival,  but  we  will  let 


Mr.  Phillips  tell  of  the  visit  and  surrounding 
of  the  single-stringed  musician  : — 

"  Paganini's  habits  of  seclusion  gained  him 
much  of  his  notoriety,  for  he  endeavoured  to 
create  a  mystery  about  all  he  did.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  how  he  travelled  or  where  he 
went  to,  and,  when  wanted,  he  appeared  to 
sjiring  out  of  the  earth  at  a  call.  Thus  he 
arrived  in  Dublin,  and  no  one  could  ascertain 
by  what  vessel,  which  gave  rise  to  a  vague 
idea  that  the  Fli/iiig  Dutchin/in  might  have 
wafted  him  across  the  Channel.  Then  where 
were  his  lodgings?  No  one  knew.  He  was 
not  at  any  of  the  pi-incipal  hotels.  Oh,  no, 
that  would  have  been  too  extravagant ;  he 
had  secured  apartments  in  some  obscure  part 
of  the  city  where  no  one  could  find  him  out, 
and  his  presence  was  not  manifest  until  the 
evening  of  the  first  concert,  when  he  entered 
the  stage-door  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  where 
the  concert  was  to  be  given,  and  immediately 
ordered  an  apartment  to  be  got  ready,  and 
the  room  to  be  perfectly  darkened.  Into 
this  he  went,  and  paced  it  up  and  down, 
playing  snatches  of  his  concertos,  until  the 
time  arrived  for  his  <U.but  before  a  Dublin 
audience.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation. The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  suite 
occupied  the  state  box  in  regal  style.  All 
the  elite  of  Dublin  ajipeaved  in  the  dress  tier. 
As  Paganini,  led  on  by  Sir  G.  Smart,  glided 
in  his  ghost-like  fashion  to  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  the  uproar  of  applause  was  terrific — ■ 
an  uproar  succeeded  by  the  most  breathless 
attention  and  silence,  so  great  that  a  feather 
might  have  been  heard  to  fall.  The  action 
before  commencing,  as  described  in  London, 
was  gone  through  in  precisely  the  same 
methodical  manner,  but  this  seemed  to  the 
restless  spirit  of  an  Irish  audience  to  occupy 
so  long  a  time  that  the  bow  had  not  rested 
on  the  string  many  seconds  when  a  stentorian 
voice  shouted  from  the  gallery,  '  Well,  we 
are  all  ready.'  The  house  was  convulsed  with 
laughter ;  round  after  round  of  hysterical 
mirth  rang  through  the  building.  Paganini 
stamped  with  rage,  and,  turning  to  Sir 
George,  exclaimed,  '  Quest  ce  que  c'est.'  Sir 
George  tried  to  explain,  which  seemed  to 
make  matters  worse,  that  Paganini,  muttering 
some  dreadful  imi:)recations,  left  the  or- 
chestra. A  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  re-enter,  but 
at  length,  having  done  so,  he  produced  the 
usual  effect,  and  astounded  everybody.  The 
next  day  one  heard  nothing  but,  '  Ah,  sure, 
have  you  heard  Paganini,  och  murther  !  and 
his  fiddle.'  " 

The  musical  festival  of  1831,  in  a  financial 
point,  was  a  failure,  for,  coupled  with  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  Paganini,  large  sums 
were  paid  to  vocalists  and  instrumental  per- 
formers. The  wealth  and  fashion  of  Dublin, 
even  had  it  evidenced  a  much  greater  patron- 
age, was  not  at  the  tim'e  sufficient  to  ensure 
success  where  demands  upon  the  part  of 
musicians  wei'e  so  monstrous.  Then,  as  well 
as  now,  the  pit  and  galleries  were  more  con- 
stantly filled,  and,  like  the  third-class  car- 
riages of  the  railway  system,  were  better 
sources  of  income  in  the  long  run  than  the 
dress  circles. 

Mr.  Phillips  continues  : — "  A  general  in- 
quiry immediately  after  the  meeting  was, 
'Has  Paganini  gone?'  'Yes,  he  has.' 
'  What  vessel  did  he  sail  in  ?'  No  one  could 
tell.  He  had  vanished  into  air,  as  usual ! 
Again  all  became  mystery,  until  we  heard 
his  name  being  announced  for  a  concert  in 
Edinburgh,  or  Rome,  or  at  such  extreme 
distance  that  it  always  defied  calculation  to 
know  how  he  had  managed  to  get  there  in 
time." 

A  few  words  and  we  will  take  leave  of  our 
musical  subject.  Nicholas  Paganini  was  born 
at  Genoa  in  1784.  At  the  age  of  eight  years, 
it  is  said,  he  played  at  a  church  in  the  above 
city,  and  at  public  concerts.  He  was  after- 
wards for  some  time  under  the  tuition  of 
Costa,  and  received  lessons  from  the  com- 
poser Pauer.  He  was  subsequently  invited  to 
Lucca  by  a  songster  of  Napoleon  I.,  to  assume 
the  direction  of  Court  concerts.  After  this 
he  made  a  tour  through  Europe,  followed  by 
his  visits  to  Loudon  and  Dublin.   His  great 


thirst  for  gold  made  him  at  one  time  demand 
£1,000  for  three  performances,  but  these 
outrageous  terms  were,  of  course,  rejected. 
Paganini's  selfish  callous  and  eccentric  manner 
made  him  several  enemies.  At  Vienna  he 
was  charged  with  having  murdered  his  wife ; 
but  he  met  his  assailant,  and  demanded  proof 
of  his  ever  having  a  wife.  He  then  was 
accused  of  stabbing  his  mistress  :  this  charge 
he  also  refuted.  At  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Nice  in  1840,  he  left  a  fortune  of 
upwards  of  i'200,000,  which  devolved  upon 
his  son,  sisters,  and  mother. 

Paganini's  playing  upon  one  string  cer- 
tainly savoured  too  much  of  a  species  of 
sleight  of  hand,  hardly  creditable  to  a  musi- 
cian who,  judging  from  his  credentials,  could 
have  done  much  better  with  four.  A  marvel- 
lous performer  he  was,  in  sooth,  but  he  died 
leaving  a  name  unlinked  with  one  public 
virtue.  He  wakened  emotions  and  sympa- 
thies he  could  hardly  feel  himself,  and,  while 
he  unconsciously  lifted  the  souls  of  men  in  a 
heavenly  ecstasy  of  music,  his  own  heart  was 
centred  in  self  and  mammon. 


THE   RUIN  AND  RE-BUILDING  OF 
NATIONS. 

iBnnff  Extracts,  with  Notes,  from  "An  Essatj  towanli  Prevent- 
ing the  Ruin  of  Great  Jl?itain,"  by  George  Berkeley,  Bishop 
of  Clotjne.    First  printed  in  London,  A.U.  JIDCCXXI.J 

The  many  abuses  pointed  out  and  condemned 
by  George  Berkeley  in  the  eighteenth  century 
exist  in  spirit  if  not  in  form,  and  though  we 
have  improved  in  several  directions,  yet  it  is 
clear,  despite  the  advance  of  education,  the 
morality  of  the  nation  is  very  low.  Honest 
and  frugal  modes  of  industry  are  indeed  very 
scant ;  everything  is  done  or  attempted  to  be 
done  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  is  heralded 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  deception. 
Stock-jobbing  is  reduced  to  a  science  in  which 
the  business  man  can  see  no  harm,  no  matter 
how  his  profits  are  acquired.  Conscience  is 
nothing  now-a-days  if  it  is  not  elastic  ;  if  it 
lacks  elasticity,  the  professor  is  looked  upon 
as  a  poor  creature — a  well-meaning  individual 
perhaps,  but  unfitted  to  go  "  on  'Change.  " 
Everything  is  sacrificed  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  money-getting,  and  religion  is  utilised 
if  it  can  help  the  seeker  to  advance  his 
interests.  Churchmen  as  well  as  laymen 
have  turned  stock-jobbers  and  money-lenders, 
farmers  and  builders,  and  are  not  content  to 
sermonize  in  the  pulpit  for  the  benefit  of 
their  congregations,  but  have  begun  to 
sermonize  on  a  large  scale  in  publications 
and  books  for  their  individual  profits.  The 
Bible  is  becoming  an  everlasting  fountain  of 
worldly  wealth-for  some  spiritual  speculators, 
who  certainly  do  not  practise  what  they 
preach.  Alas  !  religion  is  becoming  a  business 
and  a  lucrative  2)rofession.  Berkeley  wit- 
nessed much,  and  anticipated  further  evils  ; 
but  we  question  if  he  could  have  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  state  of  matters  as  now 
exists  in  part  standing  naked  before  the 
world,  and  in  part  thinly  veiled,  and  defended 
by  a  sj)ecies  of  logic  as  false  as  falsehood 
itself. 

Berkeley  goes  on  to  observe  : — 
"  The  South  Sea  affair,  how  sensible 
soever,  is  not  the  original  evil,  or  the  great 
sense  of  our  misfortune ;  it  is  but  the 
natural  effect  of  those  principles  which  for 
many  years  have  been  promulgated  with  great 
industry.  And  as  a  sharp  distemper  by 
reclaiming  a  man  from  intemperance  may 
prolong  his  life,  so  it  is  not  impossible  but 
this  public  calamity  that  lies  so  heavy  on  the 
[  nation  may  prevent  its  ruin.  It  would 
certainly  prove  the  greatest  of  blessings  if  it 
should  make  all  honest  men  of  one  party  ;  if 
it  should  put  religion  and  virtue  in  counte- 
nance, restore  a  sense  of  public  spirit,  and 
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convince  men  it  is  a  dangerous  folly  to 
pursue  priTate  aims  in  opposition  to  the  gooa 
of  their  country,  if  it  should  turn  onr  thoughts 
from  cozenage  and  stock-jobhing  to  industi-y 
and  frugal  methods  of  life-in  fine,  if 
it  should  revive  and  inflame  that  native  spark 
of  British  worth  and  honour  which  hath  too 
long  lain  smothered  and  oppressed. 

"  Thou'^h  it  must  be  owned  that  little  can 
be  hoped  if  we  consider  the  corrupt  degene- 
rate age  we  live  in,  I  know  it  is  an  old  folly 
to  make  peevish  complaints  of  the  times,  and 
char"-e  the  common  failures  of  human  nature 
on  a  "particular  age.  One  may  nevertheless 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  present  hath 
brought  forth  new  and  portentous  villanies, 
not  to  be  paraUeled  in  our  own  or  any  other 
history.  We  have  long  been  preparing 
for  some  great  catastrophe  ;  vice  and  villany 
have  by  degrees  grown  reputable  amongst  us ; 
our  infidels  have  passed  for  fine  gentlemen, 
and  our  venal  traitors  for  men  of  sense  who 
knew  the  world.  We  have  made  a  jest  of 
public  spirit,  and  cancelled  all  respect  for 
whatever  our  laws  or  religion  repute  sacred. 
The  old  English  modesty  is  quite  worn  ott, 
and,  instead  of  blushing  for  our  crimes,  we 
»re  ashamed  only  of  piety  and  virtue,  in 
short,  other  nations  have  been  wicked,  but 
we  are  the  first  who  have  been  wicked  upon 
principle.  " 

I  How  true  the  above  paragraph  holds  in 
its  application  to  the  present  state  of  public 
society.     Verily  we  are  preparing  now  for 
some  great  convulsion  and  excesses  perhaps 
eclipsing    the    first    French  Revolution. 
Pauperism  and  crime  are  still  rampant,  not- 
withstanding the  vigorous  administration  of 
the  law.    It  is  a  folly  to  think  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  crime  under.    We  are  now 
let^islating  in  favour  of  drunkenness  instead 
of  temperance,  by  affording  greater  facilities 
to  the  spirit  traffic,  and  drink  is  the  direct 
cause  of  two-thirds  of  the  crime  and  misery 
of  Great  Britain.    Our  principal  jails  and 
prisons  are  full  of  convicts  convicted  of  the 
worst  of  crimes,  and  who  before  sentence 
were   habitual  offenders.     We  incarcerate 
our  worst  criminals  for  periods  of  penal 
servitude  extending  from  seven  to  fourteen 
years,  and  we  allow  them  tickets  of  leave 
after  a  servitude  of  three,  or  five,  or  seven 
years.    Even  some  of  those  sentenced  for 
life,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  are  aUowed 
out  once  more  to  prey  upon  society,  ihe 
public  generally  are  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  facts  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  our 
criminals.  Were  all  those  who  are  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  during  seven 
years  detained  in  prisons,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  many  thousands  of  the  popu- 
lation they  would  number;  one  thing  is  clear, 
that  our  present  prisons  would  not  contain 
a  third  of  the  number.    Yearly,  too,  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  guilty  of  base  crimes 
who  are  allowed  to  escape,  and  compromises 
between   prosecutors   and    defendants  are 
acceded  to  by  our  magistrates.  Rich  families 
often  escape  scandal  and  exposure,  where  the 
poor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.    Public  spirit 
now,  indeed,  is  often  made  a  jest  of,  and  our 
infidels  are  reckoned  not  only  men  of  great 
scientific  attainments,  but  perfect  gentlemen. 
As  to  the  modesty  of  the  age,  the  less  that  is 
said  the  better.    In  spirit  we  have  only  one 
sex  in  these  days,  though  two  genders  in 
flesh  and  blood  still  exist.    Let  us  not  try  to 
disguise  the  fact,  if  ever  a  people  in  the 
history  of  the  world  were  wicked  upon  prin- 
ciple, we  are  wicked,  and  seem  to  glory  m 
our  wickedness.     The   following  words  of 
Berkeley,  addressed  to  the  British  people  m 
the  eighteenth  century  might  have  been 
written  for  the  present  hour :— ] 

"  The  truth  is,  our  symptoms  are  so  bad 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  legislature,  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  final  period  of  our  state  approaches. 
Strong  constitutions  whether  politic  or 
national,  do  not  feel  light  disorders;  but 
when  they  are  sensibly  affected,  the  dis- 
temper is  for  the  most  part  violent  and  of  an 
ill  prognostic.    Free  governments  like  our 


own  were  planted  by  the  Goths  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and,  though  wo  all  know  what 
they  are  come  to,  yet  we  seem  disposed 
rather  to  follow  their  example  than  to  proht 
bv  it.  Whether  it  be  the  order  of  things 
that  civil  states  should  have,  like  natural 
products,  their  several  periods  of  growtn, 
perfection,  and  decay ;  or  whether  it  be  an 
effect,  as  seems  probable,  of  human  tolly, 
that  industry  produces  wealth,  so  weaJtU 
should  produce  vice,  and  vice  rum. 


[Our  great  philosopher  and  Irish  prelate 
concludes  his  essay  with  the  following  prayer, 
which  we  re-echo,  though  we  fear  if  the  con- 
dition of  society  does  not  mend,  its  latent 
rottenness  more  so  than  its  open  corruption 
will  bring  about  sooner  than  may  be  expected 
the  state  of  matters  which  he  hoped  and 
worked  to  advert : — ] 

"  God  grant  the  time  be  not  near  when 
men  shall  say,  'This  island  was  once  in- 
habited by  a  religious,  brave,  sincere  people, 
of  plain,  uncorrupt  manners,  respecting 
inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appear- 
ances, assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their 
country,  jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  un- 
willing to  infringe  the  rights  of  others,  im- 
provers of  learning  and  useful  arts,  enemies 
of  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's  lives  and 
prodigal  of  their  own,  inferior  in  nothing  to 
the  old  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  superior  to 
each  of  those  people  in  the  perfection  ot  the 
other.  Such  were  our  ancestors  during  then- 
rise  and  greatness,  but  they  degenerated, 
crrew  servile  flatterers  of  men  m  power, 
adopted  epicurean  notions,  became  venial, 
corrupt,  injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the 
hatred  of  God  and  man,  and  occasioned  their 
final  ruin.' " 

[No  right-thinking  person  can  dispute  for 
a  moment  that  the  British  Empire  contains 
within  itself  and  fosters  the  unholy  and  un- 
wholesome elements  that  are  sufficient  to 
cause  her  downfall,  despite  her  advance  m 
learning  and  the  useful  arts.    It  cannot  be 
said  with  truth  that  we  are  a  truly  religious 
people,  our  numerous  churches  and  church 
restorations"  notwithstanding.  Are  we  not 
great  respecters  of  titles  instead  of  moral 
worth,  and  while  asserting  our  own  right  we 
are  continually  making  aggressions  on  the 
liberties  of  others.    We  have  certainly  im- 
proved, leaving  out  the  useful  arts,  but  we 
are  lovers  instead  of   enemies  of  luxury. 
Luxury  and  epicurean  tastes  constitute  no 
small  portion  of  our  great  national  sms.  in 
war  we  may  sometimes  be  prodigal  ot  our 
own  lives,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  trade  and 
commerce  we  are  most  tender  of  the  lives  of 
others,  and  for  the  most  part  are  indifferent 
to  the  lives  of  those  by  whom  our  fortunes  are 
amassed.  We  treat  our  fellow-man  as  a  mere 
machine,  and  supersede  his   services  by  a 
machine  when  we  can,  not  for  his  particular 
good  but  our  own  profit.    Alas  1  we  are  in- 
ferior to  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  in  much 
that  contributes  moral  grandeur  and  great- 
ness, and  unlike  them  we  build  but  little  tor 
credit  sake  or  posterity.  We  are  an  intensely 
self-opinionated  and  egotistic  people,  and 
more  than  any  previous  century  we  are  con- 
tinually sounding  our  own  praises  and  gloss- 
ing over  our  defects.    Unless  we  earnestly 
resolve  to  be  honest  and  truthful  in  all  our 
trading  and  commercial  transactions,  and 
mind  our  own  internal  affairs,  foreign  enter- 
prise and  influence  will  certainly  undermine 
our  power  and  leave  us  high  and  stranded 
like  a  wrecked  vessel  on  the  sea  shore._  ihe 
British  Empire  at  home,  great  as  it  is  and 
has  been,  is  only  represented,  it  may  be  said, 
bv  two  large  islands,  which  are  small  com- 
pared with  other  nations.    Though  our  isola- 
tion may  be  our  strength  while  we  are  united 
and  free  of  corrupt  manners  and  habits,  yet 
our  isolation,  taken  in  conjunction  with  our 
present  weakness  and   want   of  cohesion, 
leaves  great  doubts  as  to  our  power  of  with- 
standing any  heavy  shock  or  strain  from 
without?   It  matters  not  how  the  blow  may 
be  dealt,  its  eflects  would  be  equally  fatal  to 
our  supremacy.    Decisive  blows  could  be 
dealt  to  our  trade  and  commerce  without  the 


shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood.  A  nation  may 
be  in  friendly  relationship  to  one  or  moro 
nations,  but  diplomatic  courtesies  are  no  safe- 
guards.    The  friendly  relations  which  we 
would  like  to  see  existing  arc  those  that 
should  exist  between  class  and   class,  and 
party  and  party,  and   capital   and  labour 
within  the  State.    A  civil  war   at  present 
rages  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
other.    The  combatants  are  not  armed  with 
the  weapons  of  war,  yet  the  strife  is  quite  as 
deadly    and  disastrous.     The   conflict  of 
labour  and  capital  may   eventually  cease 
without  doing  a  lasting  injury,  yet  there 
exists  the  danger  that  a  great  evil  is  possible, 
and,  through  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature, 
if  possible,  it  ought  to  be  averted.    With  the 
aid  of  extracts  from  Berkeley  we  have  pointed 
out  the  many  abuses  that  beset  society  m 
these  kingdoms,  and  the  reforms  that  are 
absolutely  needed  to  prevent  the  ruin  and 
powerfully  contribute  to  the  re-buildmg  and 
consolidation  of  the  nation.] 
(The  End.) 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

OUR  PUBLIC  MARKETS  AND  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 
FIFTH  ARTICLE. 

The  markets  and  private  slaughter-houses  of 
this  city  have  been  always  a  scandal  to  our 
local  government.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  state  of  our  public  markets— meat,  corn, 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  others— caUed  forth 
severe  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  native 
and  foreign  writers.  Improvements  were 
attempted  early  in  the  present  century,  but 
they  were  begun  on  the  wrong  principle. 
Want  of  sufficient  room,  lack  of  proper  ■ 
drainage  and  ventilation,  and  an  almost  total 
absence  of  inspection,  signalised  the  rule  of 
all  our  markets. 

Hely  Dutton,  in  his  "  Observations  on  Mr. 
Prober's  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Dublin."  published  in  1802,  thus  writes  of 
some  of  our  markets  :-"  We  were  led  to 
expect  some  y«ars  since  that  Castle  Market 
was  to  be  made  superior  to  any  market  m 
Europe,  and  that  the  present  one  was  only 
temporary.  I  since  understand  that  the 
idea  has  no  foundation,  and  that  the  present 
wretched,  ill-contrived  one  is  to  remain.  .... 
New  Market  also  possesses  every  defect  of 
Castle  Market.  Patrick  Market  is  still  worse, 
as  the  danger  of  floods  is  to  be  added.  Some 
years  since  Sir  Thomas  BlackhaU  built  a 
very  convenient  market  in  a  more  healthy 
sitiiation,  but,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  tell, 
the  butchers  seem  to  prefer  their  dirty  situ- 
ation, and  the  new  market  is  almost  unin- 
habited." And  it  was  so  fifty  years  after- 
wards. ,   ,     ,  1  i. 

Mr.  Dutton  considered  the  "  new  market 
near   Britain-street   an    exceedingly  neat, 

small  market  ,  but  has  the  defect  of 

every  other  market— want  of  room.  Claren- 
don Market  is  also  well  designed,  but  half  of 
it  is  untenanted."  Possibly,  when  Cash  s 
Market  was  first  constructed  in  Britain-street, 
it  looked  neat,  but  it  has  long  since  been 
deserted,  and  in  our  own  memory  it  never 
was  kept  clean,  nor  was  it  well  conducted. 
On  Saturday  nights  the  buyers  were  actually 
wedged  together,  and  could  hardly  pass  each 
other  for  lack  of  room. 

Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
butchers  began  to  remove  from  the  Britain- 
street  market,  and  set  up  their  staUs  m  the 
adiacent  streets— a  movement  that  should 
never  have  been  permitted.  The  evil  would 
have  been  small  if  they  had  only  sold  meat 
at  their  new  premises ;  but  they  converted 
their  back  shops  and  yards  into  private 
slaughter-houses,-in  fact,  butchers  in  our 
open  thoroughfares  might  be  seen  at  times 
killing  sheep,  pigs,  and  heifers  behind  a 
screen  of  canvas  in  their  front,  and  some- 
times without  any  screen  at  all.  _ 

A  few  years  ago  our  Borough  Engineer, 
we  believe,  published  some  reports  on  Pubhc 
Abattoirs,  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation, 
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and  to  satisfy  the  public  tliat  tlieir  wants 
were  going  to  be  attended  to  ;  but  licensed 
private  slaughter-houses  continiae,  with  all 
their  abominable  evils.  Several  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  England  and  Scotland  have  their 
public  abattoirs  ;  that  of  Edinburgh,  from  an 
examination,  we  can  pronounce  a  well-regu- 
lated and  admirable  public  abattoir.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  London 
will  not  have  a  private  licensed  slaughter- 
house in  her  midst. 

On  the  broad  grounds  of  public  health,  and 
on  the  score  of  economy,  there  can  be  no 
second  question  of  the  superiority  of  public 
abattoirs  over  private  slaughter-houses.  This 
superiority  was  acknowledged  and  acted  upon 
in  Paris  as  far  back  a«  1810.  We  have  our- 
selvss  visited  the  markets  and  slaughter- 
houses of  Paris,  and  we  can  bear  evidence  as 
to  cleanliness  and  good  management.  The 
condition  of  some  of  our  Dublin  markets  and 
slaughter-houses  is  absolutely  sickening  to 
witness,  from  lack  of  drainage  and  water 
supply. 

A  butcher's  trade  is  one  that  calls  for  a 
daUy  inspection  on  the  part  of  inspectors  of 
nuisances  acting  under  medical  officers  of 
health.  The  house  where  he  slaughters 
should  be  provided  with  an  impervious  pave- 
ment of  good  paving  stone  or  hard  bricks  set 
in  cement,  or  of  asphalt,  laid  on  four  or  five 
inches  of  concrete.  The  drains  ought  to  be 
constructed  of  glazed  stoneware  pipes.  In 
the  matter  of  ventilation,  it  should  be  as  free 
as  possible,  and  the  walls  should  be  frequently 
lime-washed.  A  good  supply  of  v.'ater  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  should 
be  constant.  It  would  also  be  advisable  that 
the  tap  should  project  from  the  wall  over  the 
highest  point  of  the  floor.  In  private 
slaughter-houses  an  attention  to  the  above 
provisions  is  imperatively  needed,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  health,  and  indeed  of 
the  henltli  of  the  individual  butchers  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  blood  of  the 
animals  slaughtered  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  into  the  drain,  but  vessels  should  be 
provided.  In  public  abattoirs  and  in  some 
large  private  slaughter-houses  the  blood  is 
saved  ;  but  in  many  small  ones  it  is  allowed 
to  run  waste.  Butchers,  too,  have  an  old 
habit  of  tying  up  their  dogs  in  their  slaughter- 
houses at  night.  This  is  a  habit  that  should 
be  put  a  stop  to  ;  it  is  not  only  a  filthy  but  a 
dangerous  proceeding,  as  it  aifords  facilities 
for  the  spread  of  entozoic  disease. 

The  licensing  system  in  respect  to 
slaughter-houses  in  Dublin  is  as  loose  as  can 
be.  In  London  at  present  the  licences  are 
granted  annually  by  the  magistrates;  and 
the  local  authorities  may,  if  they  choose — 
and  do  occasionally,  upon  the  advice  of  their 
medical  officer,  who  makes  an  inspection  of 
all  the  slaughter-houses  once  a-year, — oppose 
either  the  renewal  of  old  licences  or  the 
granting  of  new  ones.  Herein  Dublin,  where 
the  shop  is  not  actually  used  as  a  slaughter- 
house, a  small  yard  at  the  rere  is  used, 
with  the  only  entry  for  the  animals  through 
the  shop  or  hall,  with  houses  built  all  round, 
and  where  ventilation  is  impossible.  It  is 
most  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  give 
a  thorough  inspection  of  private  slaughter- 
houses, managed  as  they  are  at  present ;  but 
this  difficulty  should  not  deter  the  authorities 
from  assisting  in  a  weekly  inspection  of  every 
private  slaughter-house,  no  matter  where 
situated.  The  sooner,  however,  private 
slaughter-houses  are  abolished,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  every  interest. 

The  cow-sheds  or  cow-iiouses  of  Dublin  are 
in  general  kept  in  a  very  bad  and  tumble- 
down condition.  Cow-sheds  in  the  London 
metropolis,  where  milk  is  sold,  are  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  to  inspection  as 
slaughter-houses.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  cow-houses  and  dairy-yards  in  Dublin 
are  visited  regularly  by  the  sanitai-y  inspec- 
tors. It  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  it  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  to 
make  an  occasional  inspection.  Cow-sheds 
require  to  be  paved  and  laid  in  concrete, 
sLmUar  to  slaughter-houses.  Good  channels 
are  needed  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off'  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  pools.     The  mangers 


of  cow-sheds  should  be  lined  with  cement. 
Above  all,  good  ventilation  is  necessary.  It 
has  been  recommended  (and  judiciously,  we 
think)  that  each  stall  should  hare  a  louvred 
window ;  and,  if  there  be  a  loft  overhead,  the 
floor  should  be  taken  off"  over  the  heads  of 
the  animals  for  about  B  ft.  all  along,  and  the 
tiles  of  the  roof  should  not  be  pointed.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  no  loft  at  all.  The  cubic 
space  allotted  to  each  cow  should  be  about 
1,000,  and  not  under  800,  cubic  feet. 

The  water  supply  should  be  unexeeption- 
able  in  quality,  for  fever  has  often  been  clearly 
traced  to  water  used  in  connexion  with  cow- 
sheds and  dairies.  Water  is  often  used  that 
has  been  lying  for  days  in  tanks,  and  taken 
from  wells  contaminated  with  sewage  matter. 
Underground  tanks  should  not  be  permitted. 
Mangers  ought  to  be  constructed  to  incline 
in  the  opposite  dii-ection  to  the  channels, 
so  that  the  water  thrown  into  the  manger  at 
the  upper  end  may  run  down  it,  and,  when 
above  a  certain  level,  overflow,  so  as  to  run 
into  the  ujjper  part  of  the  channel,  and  then 
down  it  into  the  drain.  This  jJi'ovision 
ensures  that  every  time  the  cows  are  watered 
the  channels  will  be  washed.  The  dung-pit 
and  the  grain-pit  need  to  be  properly  drained, 
and  the  manure  and  refuse  matters  removed 
frequently.  The  same  necessity  exists  in 
respect  to  stables  ;  and  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties have  power  under  the  Sanitary  Act  to 
insist  that  all  refuse  matter  be  removed  as 
often  as  is  needed.  In  Dublin  it  is  plain 
that  few  indeed  of  our  cow-sheds  fulfil  the 
conditions  above  stated,  and  the  fault  mostly 
rests  with  the  local  authorities. 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  subject  of 
wants  and  nuisances  in  connection  with  our 
slaughter-house  system,  or  the  conduct  of 
our  public  mai-kets  and  dairy-yards.  We 
will  resume  the  topic  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  of  other  trades  that  receive  little 
or  no  fttteiition  at  the  hands  of  our  local 
bodies  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces. 


BELL-FOUNDING  IN  IRELAND. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  fact 
that  the  largest  bell  ever  cast  in  Ireland  has 
been  completed  in  the  foundry  of  the  Messrs. 
Thomas  Sheridan  and  Co.,  Church-street, 
in  this  city,  and  would  recommend  all  lovers 
of  beautiful  native  workmanship  to  visit  the 
establishment  and  see  the  bell,  before  its 
removal  for  erection  at  Roche's  Point,  Cork 
Harbour. 

The  subject  of  fog  signals  for  this,  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  tlie  world,  has 
long  been  before  the  public,  and  in  common 
with  other  objects  of  utility  for  Ireland,  has 
had  as  much  delay  as  red-tape  could  reason- 
ably give  to  it  ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  moment  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Lights  succeeded  in  overcoming  official 
routine,  they  commissioned  Messrs.  Sheridan 
and  Co.  to  cast  a  bell,  from  the  designs  of 
their  engineer,  that  would  be  not  only  an 
instrument  of  great  practical  utility,  but,  as 
the  event  has  shewn,  a  specimen  of  meri- 
torious workmanship. 

The  bell  was  tested  on  Wednesday  last  by 
John  S.  Sloane,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I. ,  the 
engineer  to  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Lights,  who,  accompanied  by  their  worthy 
secretary,  William  Lees,  Esq.,  whose  musical 
taste  is  well  known,  pronounced  the  note  to 
be  B  flat.  These  gentlemen  expressed  their 
approval  in  the  highest  terms,  and  to  these 
we  may  add  that  it  is  seldom  a  casting  of 
such  magnitude  has  turned  out  so  truly 
correct,  almost  as  if  it  were  fresh  from  some 
gigantic  lathe.    It  weighs  three  tons. 


THE   OPENING   OF   THE  CHELSEA 
EMBANKMENT,  LONDON. 

This  work,  which  completes  another  instal- 
ment of  the  Thames  Embankment,  was 
opened  on  Saturday  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  signalised 
by  a  grand  ceremonial.  The  Chelsea 
I  Embankment  is  upwards  of  three-quarters  of 


a  mile  long,  and  was  commenced  in  August, 
1871,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
and  under  his  superintendence,  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Grant,  the  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  contractor,  and  the  cost,  exclusive  of 
compensations  for  property  absorbed,  was 
^134,000.  The  embankment  wall  is  hammer- 
dressed,  and  the  parapet  waU  is  rougher  and 
bolder  in  outline  than  at  the  other  embank- 
ments on  the  river.  The  foundations  of  the 
river  wall  owing  to  the  favourable  conditions 
of  the  soil  at  this  place,  are  only  carried 
down  four  feet  below  the  low  water  of  spring 
tides.  The  line  of  the  river  wall  is  adapted 
to  make  the  channel  of  an  average  width  of 
700  feet,  and  a  roadway  is  provided  70ft.  in 
width  throughout,  which  has  been  planted 
on  both  sides  with  trees.  The  Chelsea 
Embankment  is  the  third  which  has  been 
constructed  since  1862,  when  the  Thames 
Embankment  Act  was  passed.  With  the 
exception  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  Mill- 
bank  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  river  wall  exists  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames  from  Blackfriars  to 
Battersea  Bridges,  a  distance  of  four  miles 
and  a  quarter.  Before  the  Thames  can  at  all 
present  a  respectable  appearance  in  keeping 
with  the  importance  of  the  city  it  passes 
through,  its  embankment  must  be  completed 
on  both  sides  from  above  Chelsea  to  London 
Bridge. 


CAPITAL  versus  LABOUR- 
EXPERIENCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me,  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal,  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  above  subject  ?  If 
I  were  contented  to  take  a  merely  superficial 
view  of  the  state  of  society,  I  should  probably 
form  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  mankind  ;  but  if  I  am  careful  to  make 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  past,  and 
contrast  the  past  with  the  present,  I  shall 
discover  such  astonishing  marks  of  progress, 
of  advancing  intelligence  and  moral  develop- 
ment as  cannot  fail  to  convince  us  that  man- 
kind is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection and  happiness.  Seeing,  then,  that  so 
grand  and  glorious  a  future  is  before  us,  if  I 
am  careful  to  inquire  what  is  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  our  times  over  all 
previous  ages,  I  shall  find  that  it  consists  in 
the  general  adoption  and  development  of  the 
principle  of  association.  I  find  that  workmen 
are  not  now  as  formerly  disintegrated  or  split 
up  into  small  communities  waging  incessant 
war  against  each  other,  but  on  every  hand 
there  is  more  distinct  recognition  and  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  simple  fact  that 
in  the  greatest  good  of  all  is  contained  the 
greatest  good  of  each.  Hence  men  even 
uncared  for,  or  unenfranchised  working  men, 
have  learnt  that  there  is  a  power  for  good 
in  union  which  cannot  be  matched  by  mere 
individual  action. 

The  necessity  to  inaugurate  a  better  state 
of  things  in  the  relations  subsisting  between 
Labour  and  Capital  than  that  which  obtained 
sway  for  a  generation  or  more,  compelled 
working  men  to  combine,  and  their  increased 
mental  and  moral  culture  has  enabled  them 
to  subordinate  their  apparent  individual  in- 
terests to  the  general  good,  and  develop  a 
power  of  organization  which  has  at  length  put 
the  mammon  worshippers  of  this  country  in 
the  greatest  possible  trepidation.  I  see  that 
trade  organizations  of  the  working  men  are  an 
effectual  means  of  promoting  this  not  arbi- 
trarily, but  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  poli- 
tical economy.  Hence  the  contemptible 
alarm  felt  by  those  base  materialists  who 
would  that  matter  should  reign  over  mind, 
that  "  labour  should  be  subordinate  to 
capital,"  which  means  that  gold  should  main- 
tain a  base  supremacy  over  humanity. 

The  relations  subsisting  between  labour 
and  capital  have  for  some  time  been  in  a 
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transition  state,  and  in  the  various  conflicts 
in  which  the  two  have  been  engaged,  the 
cause  of  labour— that  is  humanity— has  kept 
steadily  triumphing  over  capital,  which  is 
mere  matter ;  and  no  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  these  inestimable  victories  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  well-directed  and  perse- 
vering efforts  of  trades  unions. 

Need  I  refer  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  back, 
when  I  came  to  England  for  the  first  time  ? 
The  long  hours  and  exhausting  toil  that  used 
to  obtain  the  sway ;  the  scanty  wages,  the  i 
petty  and  humiliating  annoyances,  the  in- 
timidations, and  the  terrorism  exercised  over 
working  men  by  a  class  of  task-masters  and 
Jerry  Builders,  who  delighted  in  the  name  of 
masters,  and  who  in  that  capacity— in  day* 
that  are  happUy  departed,  never  to  return- 
oftentimes  made  the  life  of  the  working  man 
one  of  incessant  drudgery,  beginning  work 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  working  till 
eifht  o'clock  in  the  evening  —  systematic 
ov'ertime,  which  has  broken  down  the  consti- 
tution of  many  a  brave  man. 

As  a  stone  mason,  I  visited  many  of  the 
principal  seats  of  industry  in  Lancashire, 
and  I  found  generous  employers  ;  this  I 
admit  most  gratefully,  that  all  men  who 
moved  in  the  more  affluent  circles  in  the  past 
were  not  bad — it  was  the  system  that  was 
bad.  By  the  agency  of  trades  unions,  they 
had  to  enact  laws  for  their  own  protection, 
•which  the  legislature  could  not  justifiably 
interpose  to  secure  for  them. 

Without  pursuing  this  part  of  the  subject, 
I  may  just  remark  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
to  what  I  owe  the  Saturday  half  holiday, 
notwithstanding  that  that  movement  had  the 
friendly  countenance  of  noble  names  ;  I  have 
not  forgotten  to  what  I  owe  my  prompt  pay- 
ment when  my  week's  work  is  done.  Many 
of  my  brethren  can  well  remember  having  to 
wait  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Saturday 
night  about  public  houses  for  their  wages, 
and  their  month's  pay  in  the  shape  of  tickets 
on  tommy  shops,  kept  by  the  employers  or 
their  brothers-in-law,  where  the  workman  was 
recommended  to  purchase  inferior  articles  of 
food  at  a  high  marketable  rate.  Trades 
unions  did  away  with  this  system.    I  have 
not  forgotten  many  a  rise  in  wages  which 
we  have  secured.    We  have  not  forgotten  to 
■what  we  owe  the  suppression  of  the  obnoxious 
blood-money  and  chasing  system,  under  which 
many  a  strong  constitution  was  broken  down 
and  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave.    We  have 
not  forgotten  to  what  we  owe  the  recently- 
acquired  nine-hours'  boon,  by  virtue  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  recreation  affor- 
ded by  the  parks,  and  the  mental  pleasures 
afforded  by  the  libraries  which,  either  by  rate 
or  munificence,  are  provided  for  our  enjoy- 
ment.   And,  above  all,  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour  enables  us  to  enjoy  more  of 
the  refining  and  elevating  pleasures  of  social 
and  domestic  intercourse. 

I  should  like,  however,  on  this  interesting 
occasion  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  moral 
aspects  of  this  question — "Capital  and 
Labour."  I  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
parson  so  far  stepping  beyond  his  usual 
pulpit  polemics  as  to  venture  to  address 
people  on  this  great  social  topic.  I  am  sure 
to  hear  him  invite  them  to  admire  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  in  having  secured  that  a  con- 
stant supply  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  should  be  maintained  on  earth,  by 
having  ordained  that  there  should  be  capital- 
ists willing  to  employ  labour,  and  labour 
willing  to  be  employed. 

The  poor  man  seems  always  to  be  oppressed 
with  a  vague  fear  that  the  result  of  elevating 
the  working  classes  from  a  dependent  position 
on  capital  would  be  a  certain  production 
among  them  of  a  dogged  determination  to 
do  no  more  work  at  all.  He,  the  parson, 
thinks  and  is  of  opinion  that,  if  it  is  needful 
that  wood  should  be  hewn  and  water  drawn, 
it  would  be  worth  somebody's  while  to  do 
both.  Those  sentiments  are  not  nice  to 
utter. 

It  is  shocking  to  find  people  wishing  that 
the  great  majority  of  men  should  be  kept 
dependent  on  other  men  by  being  kept  poor. 
This  same  vicious  principle  runs  thromgh 


very  much  of  the  philanthropic  action  of  rich 
people.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  tl)G  agri- 
cultural districts  of  being  benevolent  moro 
than  of  giving  alms.  "  Teach  men  to  help 
themselves,  and,  having  taught  them,  be  just 
in  not  withholding  the  means  of  self-help, 
and  charity  will  become  a  superfluous  virtue. 
I  believe  in  no  charity.  The  more  you  feed 
beggars  the  more  they  gather  round  you, 
clamouring  to  be  fed.  Nothing  for  nothing  : 
that  is  God's  plan  of  benevolent  action 
towards  us  all.  We  get  nothing  absolutely 
free.  The  sunshine  would  be  a  curse,  disease 
would  ride  into  our  homes  on  its  very  ray 
without  labour ;  the  strength  of  my  arm  would 
shrivel  into  impotence  without  labour ;  the 
light  of  intellect  would  go  out  in  a  gathering 
idiotic  gloom  without  labour.  The  hands  of 
labour— of  free,  hearty,  cheery  labour— can 
clutch  hold  of  this  earth,  clothe  its  dry 
deserts  with  fair  flowers,  and  enrich  its 
barren  hills  with  bread-bearing  sheaves. 

I  look  around  on  our  industrial  life  ;  I  look 
on  the  most  socially  elevated  of  the  labouring 
class — on  him  whose  wages  are  highest  and 
whose  method  of  spending  them  is  the  thrif- 
tiest, and  I  dare  not  consider  that  even  he 
occupies  a  social  position  beyond  which  tlie 
great  mass  of  men  shall  never  be  doomed  to 
pass.  But  when  I  know  that  millions  of  the 
labouring  population— of  those  who  throng 
the  busy  hives  of  industry,  which  has  made 
England  as  a  nation  so  great,  so  noble  and 
go  free— are  over- worked,  under-paid,  and  Hi- 
educated. 

Now  you  see  that  trades  unions  see  very 
clearly  that  the  great  mass  of  men  must  always 
live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  ;  that  it  is  as 
a  labourer  and  not  as  something  else  that  the 
working  man  must  be  elevated  and  improved. 
It  is  lamentable  that  those  amiable  platform 
and  pulpit  orators  who  undertake  to  lecture 
the  working  man,  have  been  and  are  of  all 
men  else  the  slowest  to  see  this  great  truth. 
The  working  man,  with  all  his  inevitable 
defects  for  the  broadness  and  generosity  of 
his  views  of  social  duty,  puts  to  shame  his 
self-constituted  platform  improvers.  He  does 
not  cowardly  shirk  the  duty  before  him.  He 
bends  to  his  daily  toil,  and  cheerfully  accepts 
it  as  his  life's  lot.    All  the  organizations  he 
sets  on  foot — trades  unions,  benefit  societies, 
co-operative  stores— are  designed  to  protect 
his  interests,  and  increase  his  comforts  as  a 
workman.    Read  through  the  literature  pub- 
lished by  spiritual   pastors  and  masters. 
He  is  reminded  of  self-made  men  ;  he  is  im- 
plored to  raise  himself  above  his  class  ;  he  is 
abjured  to  forego  beer  and  tobacco,  to  live 
a   hard   screwing,   candle-end   and  saving 
cheese-paring  sort  of  life,  that  he  may  taste 
before  he  dies  the  supreme  felicity  of  becom- 
ing an  employer  of  labour,  just  as  though 
heaven  was  only  open  to  employers,  and  the 
great  felicity  of  the  angels  was  to  pay  weekly 
wages.    But,  thank  God,  the  workman  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  this  mean  and  selfish  advice. 
He  does  not  overlook  the  interests  of  society. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  made  vast 
strides  of  late  in  the  production  of  wealth. 
It  is  so  vast  and  so  rapidly  augmenting  that 
that  it  is  idle  to  say  poverty  exists. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
figures.  I  will  only  remind  you  that  during 
the  last  twenty  years  the  foreign  trade  has 
more  than  trebled,and  if  you  wish  for  any  other 
proof  of  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth 
you  can  yourself  observe  the  vast  manufac- 
tories and  warehouses,  town  halls,  exchange 
buildings,  and  whole  towns  have  grown  up 
and  splendid  mansions  erected,  the  mighty 
docks  which  have  been  opened,  and  rapid  ex- 
tension of  railways  which  bring  wealth  to 
every  district  through  which  they  travel. 
The  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  between 
employer  and  employed  is  deeper,  wider  than 
it  ever  was.  If  the  poor  have  not  as  a  rule 
grown  poorer,  the  rich  have  certainly  grown 
richer,  with  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  moral 
separation.  The  rich  and  the  poor  have 
fewer  sympathies  in  common — they  form  two 
separate  castes.  Men  as  a  rule  in  the  great 
struggle  for  life  going  on  in  this  world  only 
get  what  they  are  strong  enough  to  claim ; 
the  weakest  always  goes  to  the  wall.   If  the 


immense  power  of  self-assertion  which  tho 
vast  growth  of  commercial  enterprise  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalist  class  had 
not  boon  l)alanccd  by  tho  power  of  self-asser- 
tion, which  combination  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  lal)ouring  class,  it  is  frightful  to 
think  how  entirely  and  how  helplessly  labour 
must  have  gone  to  tho  wall.  Political  eco- 
nomists say  labour  is  unlike  all  other  commo- 
dities, in  this,  that  it  cannot  be  stored  up. 
The  workman  is  interested  in  selling  his 
labour  at  a  good  price,  the  master  is  inte- 
rested in  buying  labour  at  a  good  price. 
What  is  a  good  price  in  the  eyes  of  the  one,  is 
necessarily  a  bad  price  in  the  eyes  of  the  other. 
So  in  the  nature  of  things  in  tho  ordinary  ope- 
ration if  the  supply  and  demand  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  fair  bargaining  between  the 
workman  standing  alone  and  his  employer. 
In  all  the  other  markets  of  the  world  the 
buyers  are  many  and  the  sellers  few.  In  the 
labour  markets  this  condition  is  reversed,  the 
sellers  there  being  many  and  the  buyers  few. 
The  fact  is,  that  wages  are  artificially  fixed 
near  that  point  that  suits  the  interests  of  the 
master,  and  also  it  makes  combination  an 
easy  thing  to  bring  about. 

The  powerful  English  social  opinion  of 
this  time  denounces  as  unnatural  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  and  which  our  English  law,  to 
our  infinite  shame  be  it  said,  punishes  as 
illegal.  There  is  still  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor,  it  is  said  by  the  Royal 
Commission  by  the  rules  of  trades  unions  to 
be  destroyed,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a 
restriction  on  trade. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  biggest  trades 
unions  in  the  land,  and  destroy  them  first. 
If  operatives  be  condemned  for  having  trades 
unions  because  their  rules  restrict  masters 
to  a  certain  number  of  apprentices,  why 
should  the  lawyers  he  spared  ?  they  have 
trades  unions  which  enacts  that  no 
lawyer  shall  keep  at  one  time  more 
than  two  articled  clerks.  If  the  opera- 
tive stonemasons  are  to  be  condemned  be- 
cause they  enact  that  no  person  shall  become 
a  member  of  their  society  who  has  not  served 
a  due  and  legal  apprenticeship,  why  should 
the  peers  of  England  be  spared,  who  form  a 
gigantic  trades  union  for  the  one  object  of 
keeping  immense  estates  in  the  hands  of 
first-born  sons  ?  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

The  great  social  question  of  the  present 
day  is  just  this  :  the  establishment  of  partner- 
ships of  industry— then  this  great  dispute  be- 
tween employer  and  employed  will  be  for  ever 
ended,  for  the  two  classes  will  become  one 
class,  with  interests  no  longer  antagonistic. 
Capital  comes  always  from  labour ;  sturdy  and 
strong  loins,  the  world's  capital  of  to-day, 
is  the  result  of  the  world's  past  labour.  A 
second  way  :  co-operations  amongst  workmen 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  on  their 
own  account.  In  the  success  which  attended 
these  schemes,  I  see  the  true  solution  of  the 
great  Capital  and  Labour  problem,  and  the 
true  way  of  filling  up  the  great  gulf  existing 
at  present  between  class  and  class,  which 
makes  the  field  of  the  commercial  enterprise, 
a  field  of  warfare  and  of  fraud.  It  remains 
for  a  broad,  liberal,  and  just  application  to 
drive  the  spirits  of  warfare  and  of  fraud  from 
the  field  of  great  commercial  industry,  and  to 
make  labour  a  blessing  and  no  longer  a  curs© 
to  any  child  of  man.— Yours  truly, 

A  Working  Mah. 
Darwen,  May  11th,  1874. 


Rathdown  Union. — At  the  meetingr  of  the 
Kuariiians  on  Wednes.iay,  the  resolution  passed  at  a 
former  raeetins  referring  the  entire  suliject  of  tlie 
worlihouae  drainage  and  sewerage  to  a  committee 
to  report  upon  was  reail  and  eonlirmsd.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  board's  sulicitors  statins  that 
summonses  had  been  issued  against  the  Dublin 
Corporation  for  poor  rates  alleged  to  be  due  on 
their  water-mains,  the  case  to  be  heard  in  Dublin 
on  the  27lh  inst.  The  clerk  »aid  he  understood  a 
similar  county  cess  had  not  been  yet  paid  by  the 
Corporation,  a  quorum  of  which  body  always  failed 
10  a3»emble  when  the  subject  came  forward  for 
settlement. 
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THE  STUDY  AND  PEACTICE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

^Continued  from  page  131.) 

I  HAVE  not  attempted  anything  like  an  exhaus- 
tive review  of  modern  architectural  practice,  hut 
have  merely  asked  you  to  notice  cursorily  the 
■various  waves  of  change  which  have  passed  over 
it.  Continuing  this  review,  we  shall  find  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  time  when  architectural  taste 
was  to  undergo  a  great  revolution,  and  the  Classic 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  Mediaaval  revival.  Tliis 
revival  was  at  the  first,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
former  lecture,  very  much  limited  to  Cliurch  archi- 
tecture, and  governed  by  ecclesiastical  influences. 

We  have  seen  how  the  taste  for  the  architecture 
of  Greece  and  Rome  arose  with  the  renewed  interest 
taken  in  the  literature  and  history  of  these  coun- 
tries. It  does  not  appear  that  any  such  general 
cause  led  to  the  first  inclination  to  IMedieevalisin. 

Walpole,at  Strawberry  Hill,  was  one  of  the  fir»t 
to  introduce  it  between  1760  and  1770,  and  he  soon 
found  followers.  Then  came  the  series  of  dreadful 
erections  which  we  may  stigmatise  as  Batty  Lang- 
ley,  or  Strawberry  Hill  Gothic,  wliicli  by-aiid-by 
roused  the  ire  of  Pugin,  and  were  so  humorously 
Attacked  by  him  in  his  "  Contrasts."  It  was  a 
time  of  shams, — of  palaces,  churches,  castles,  and 
pagodas  in  lath  and  plaster.  "  The  firstOentleman 
in  Europe"  was  contented  with  a  set-side  residence 
made  up  of  pagodas  and  turrets,  crowned  with  tee- 
totums and  other  details  appropriate  rather  to  a 
tea-garden  than  a  royal  palace,  and  Nash  reigned 
supreme  over  London  improvements. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Nash,  it  is  only  fair  that  a» 
regards  liisimprovements  we  owe  him  thanks.  He 
laid  out  Regent-street,  from  its  commencement  at 
Cockspur-street,  to  its  termination  in  Regent's 
Park.  The  architecture  along  this  fine  thorough- 
fare shows  all  the  faults  of  the  time,  but  the  ar- 
rangement is  managed  with  great  skill,  and  any 
architect  who  may  now  be  entrusted  with  similar 
work  will  find  much  to  study  with  advantage  in 
the  plan  of  the  s  uccessive  squares,  circuses,  and 
curves,  which  mark  the  disposition  of  the  space. 
Taken  altogether,  I  know  of  no  such  magnificiiit 
thoroughfares  in  any  European  city,  if  I  except 
(and  that  only  to  a  limited  extent)  the  Boulevards 
of  Paris.  Nash's  designs  of  the  buildings  are,  as  I 
have  said,  mean,  and  unworthy  of  their  |ln^ition  ; 
but  this  defect  admits  of  improvement.  The  pro- 
perty on  each  side  of  the  way  belongs,  I  believe,  to 
the  Crown  :  we  know  what  the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster  has  done  with  Belgravia,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  a  hope  that  some  day  a  Minister  of  Works 
will  be  found  who  will  perfect  Nash's  work,  and 
make  his  own  name  illustrious,  by  compelling  the 
erection  of  worthier  architecture,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  stone  and  granite  for  the  compo  and  lath- 
and-plaster  shams  of  the  Regency.  When  this  has 
been  done,  and  when  the  Thames  Embankment  has 
been  properly  completed  and  planted,  London, 
already  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  of  capitals, 
will  have  little  to  fear  in  the  way  of  comparison. 

You  must  excuse  this  digression.  I  have  made 
it,  not  only  in  justice  to  Nasli,  but  because  archi- 
tects should  have  much  to  do  in  these  days  with 
Metropolitan  improvements,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped 
they  may  be  marked  by  the  same  bread tii  and 
boldness  of  plan  shown  by  him.  How  much  room 
there  is  for  this,  you  may  see  for  yourselves  if  you 
pass  from  Regent-street  and  Portland-place  to  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  or  the  new  street  in 
Southwark  to  London  Bridge. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  the  other  works  of 
Nash,  nor  on  those  of  Wyatt ;  they  worked  with 
imperfect  knowledge,  but  they  roused  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  others,  and  paved  the  way  fcr  better 
things.  The  literature  of  Gothic  art  became 
studied,  and  Britton,  Rickman,  and  the  elder  Pugin, 
■with  their  followers,  published  many  valuable  works. 
A  great  religious  revival  was  taking  place  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  well-known  Oxford  movement 
led  the  clergy  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
for  the  Gothic  revival.  Whereas  it  was  at  this 
time  almost  impossible  to  obtain  skilled  workmen 
for  the  subsidiary  details  of  Gothic  art,  schools  of 
carving,  iron  work,  stained  glass,  encaustic  tiles, 
and  the  other  kindred  works  of  decoration  sprang 
rapidly  into  being,  this  being  due  chiefly  to  the 
impetus  given  by  the  younger  Pugin. 

Sir  Gilbeit  Scott  has  told  you  that,  as  the  result 
of  this  movement,  the  Gotliic  revival  holds  absolute 
possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  day,  but  that  it  has  not  yet  obtained  that 
mastery  over  the  secular  buildings  which  was  long 
enjoyed  by  its  rival.  Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  by 
some  recent  preferences  for  wliat  has  l)een  called  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  has  not 
lost  ground  ratlier  than  gained  it,  as  regards  this 
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portion  of  the  architects'  work.  We  are  therefore 
now  again  brought  round  to  the  problem  with 
which  we  started,  namely,  what  form  is  our  art  to 
assume  in  the  future?  We  have  seen  that  there 
have  been  two  revivals,  in  some  cases  pro- 
ceeding side  by  side  with  each  other,  and  be- 
fore we  can  answer  the  question  we  must  ask,  I 
think,  what  are  the  tendencies  of  our  time,  and 
what  has  been  going  on  around  us,  while  architects 
have  been  fighting  the  "  battle  of  the  styles  ?" 

If  architecture  has  not  been  idle,  it  is  right  to 
remember  that  the  world  at  large  has  not  been 
standing  still,  and  we  may  therefore  consider  for 
a  moment  what  have  been  the  other  characteristics 
of  tlie  last  forty  years.  It  cannot  he  doubted  that 
they  have  been  years  of  progress  in  the  mechanical 
and  engineering  arts.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  what  we  call  engineering  ;  but 
the  subject  is  so  important  as  regards  its  bearing  on 
architecture,  that  I  must  dwell  upon  it  again  for  a 
few  moments.  Since  Stephenson's  development  of 
the  railway  locomotive  engine,  in  1829,  the  increase 
of  railways  alone  has  been  prodigious  ;  indeed,  some 
persons  consider  that  they  now  constitute  too  large  a 
monopoly  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  persons. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  questions  here  ; 
but,  in  order  to  show  you  the  enormous  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  this  department  of  engineer- 
ing alone,  I  may  mention  that  it  has  been  estimated 
that  if  the  railways  were  acquired  by  the  Slate, 
their  purchase-money  would  be  little  less  than  a 
thousand  millions.  These  are  large  figures,  and 
apply  to  railways  only.  While  they  have  been  in 
progress,  millions  upon  millions  have  been  spent  on 
steamers,  docks,  waterworks,  and  other  enterprises 
of  public  utility.  The  Alps  have  been  pierced, 
gigantic  works  of  various  kinds  are  in  progress,  or 
are  being  projected,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  limit  ol  power  which  is  now  acknowledged  by 
engineers  is  tliat  of  finance.  IMankind  has  seen  its 
various  families  brouglit  more  closely  together, 
distances  have  almost  been  abolished,  and  instant 
communication  secured  with  ail  portions  of  the 
world.  The  electric  telegraph,  from  being  regarded 
as  a  scientific  toy,  has  become  a  mighty  agency, 
whose  full  development  cannot  yet  he  accurately 
forecast.  Would  that  it  could  be  added,  that  the 
bunuui  race  had  experienced  the  full  advantages  of 
scientific  knowledge,  in  the  increase  of  happiness 
caused  by  peace  and  prosperity  !  hut  it  must  he 
confessed  that  these  signs  of  peaceful  progress  have 
lieen  at  least  equalled  by  advances  in  the  science 
of  slaughter;  and  that,  in  spite  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation,  men  fight  with  men,  as  desperately  as 
ever,  and  the  horrors  of  war  have  perhaps  never 
been  so  dreadfully  exhibited  in  two  worlds,  as  during 
the  time  under  our  review. 

Many  of  the  great  achievements  of  science  are 
of  course  removed  altogether  from  the  domain  of 
fine  art,  though  it  has  been  a  mistake  to  act  too 
hastily  on  this  supposition,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
them.  The  works  of  the  engineer  which  have  too 
often  disfigured  our  towns,  have  generally  a  scale, 
and  grandeur  of  conception,  which  in  the  hands  of 
the  true  artist,  might  have  tnade  them  things  of 
beauty,  as  well  as  of  use,  and  would  have  enabled  us 
10  rogard  them,  if  not  with  joy,  at  least  with  equa- 
nimity and  content.  Although,  however,  we  have 
not  at  present  reached  this  stage  of  feeling,  no  one 
can  regard  the  mechanical  triumphs  of  our  day  with 
indifference,  and  as  Englishmen  we  cannot  but  be 
prouil  of  the  position  taken  by  our  own  country  in 
the  van  of  the  moment. 

Wliaever  may  be  the  final  destiny  of  engineering, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  duty  of  the  archi- 
tect must  be  to  study  the  requirements  of  his  time, 
and  to  reconcile  utility  with  artistic  beauty,  in 
addition  to  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  ancient  art.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  urge  this  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
mense seductions  of  the  antiquarian  and  archtBo- 
logical  aspects  of  architectural  study.  Few  things 
in  modern  history  have  been  more  remarkable  than 
the  revival  of  interest  in  these  matters,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to  say  oue  word  for 
its  discouragement.  Only  the  student  must  not 
make  it  his  all  in  all.  Nothing  can  be  better  for 
him  than  to  wander  sketch-book  in  hand,  among 
our  noble  cathedrals,  and  historic  remains,  or  to  be 
found  in  quiet  English  villages,  studying  reve- 
rently the  teacliing  of  the  sermons  in  stone  of 
thousands  of  oar  churches,  but  if  he  go  no  farther 
than  this,  he  must  expect  to  find  that  architecture 
will  come  to  be  regarded  by  sensible  men  as  an 
arcliseological  curiosity,  alien  from  the  wants  of  the 
age,  and  unworthy  of  the  attentionof  tliose  who  hold 
tliat  the  noblest  object  of  man's  study  is  Man. 
Something  of  this  result  is  perhaps  already  to  be 
seen  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  some  public  utterances 
on  the  subject  of  architecture,  and  it  is  well  that 
the  difliculties  of  the  case  should  not  be  ignored  by 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  its  study  and  prac- 
tice.   A  heritage  of  carelessness  and  neglect  has 


made  the  present  generation  a  generation  of  church 
restorers ;  and  architects  have  therefore  been 
especially  called  on  to  turn  their  attention  in  this 
direction.  A  strict  conservatism  has  been  naturally 
forced  upon  them  by  the  course  of  events,  and  it 
may  probably  be  maintained,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, tliat  at  no  time,  and  in  no  country,  have 
so  many  difficult  tasks  of  architectural  restoration 
been  successfully  performed.  There  have  of  course 
been  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  often  to 
deplore  a  rage  for  so-called  restoration,  which  has 
deprived  some  venerable  fabric  of  every  particle  of 
historical  value.  But  in  all  great  movements  there 
will  be  extravagances,  and  when  the  tale  of  our 
time  can  be  written,  it  may  probably  be  described, 
with  considerable  approach  to  accuracy,  as  an  epoch 
of  conservative  art  and  progressive  science. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why  architecture  should 
rest  content  with  mere  conservatism,  and  abandon 
progress  to  the  engineer  and  man  of  science  ?  The 
Parthenon,  the  Hall  of  Karnak,  and  the  Mediseval 
Cathedral,  exhibit  progress,  not  only  in  the  artistic, 
but  in  the  constructional  or  scientific  sense,  when 
contrasted  with  the  Pyramids  ;  and  architects  have 
now  all  the  resources  of  the  world  at  their  com- 
mand. 

In  speaking  of  engineering,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  almost  startling  suddenness  of  its  de- 
velopment, as  we  now  see  it.  While  an  architect 
must  too  often  feel  that  the  structures  of  his  time 
do  not  surpass,  or  even  equal,  the  productions  of 
his  forefathers,  an  engineer  is  troubled  by  no  such 
misgivings.  It  is  doubtless  too  much  to  expect 
that  architecture  should  rival  the  strides  of  engi- 
neering ;  but  in  its  quality  of  a  useful  art,  it  is 
closely  allied  with  science,  and  may  expect  to  have 
some  share  in  its  progress.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regard  with  feelings  somewhat 
akin  to  jealousy,  the  well-grounded  confidence  of 
the  modern  engineer,  that  he  can  surpass  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  fathers,  and  write  his  name  on  the 
history  of  his  time. 

While  we  pay  an  ungrudging  tribute  to  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  engineering,  we  must 
nevertheless  remember  that  it  is  not  architecture. 
The  one  is  a  science,  the  other  is  art  and  science  in 
combination.  We  may,  however,  reasonably  inquire 
what  are  the  principles  which  engineering  has 
marked  out  for  itself,  and  by  which  it  consents  to 
be  judged.  One  of  them  is  a  careful  adaptation  of 
its  works  to  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  to  use 
tliem.  This  is  a  principle  which  should  also  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  architect.  Again,  engineering  pre- 
scribes the  use  of  fitting  materials,  and  good  statical 
forms,  here  also  there  is  a  common  ground. 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  architec- 
ture and  engineering  ?  It  is,  I  think,  principally  a 
difference  of  addition. 

The  architect,  no  less  than  the  engineer,  must 
accept  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  but  he  must 
add  to  the  work  of  the  latter  artistic  beauty.  The 
dull  and  heavy  supports  which  a  pure  utilitarianism 
would  give  us,  should  become  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect,  replete  with  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
as  tliey  are  adorned  with  mouldings  and  sculpture, 
or  thrown  into  the  form  of  columns  and  arches. 
The  bare  roof  of  necessary  covering  grows  into 
domes,  groining,  or  beauteous  forms  of  wood- 
work, when  it  passes  from  engineering  into  archi- 
tecture. 

Our  towns,  instead  of  being  planned  with  rec- 
tangular blocks,  as  in  the  chessboard-like  arrange- 
ments of  American  cities,  depressing  in  their  dull 
monotony,  inay  owe  to  the  architect  countless 
graces  both  of  general  aud  particular  design. 
Churches,  town-halls,  and  private  dwellings  may 
all  charm  the  instinct  for  beauty,  by  reason  of  the 
architect's  addition  to  that  bare  provision  of  neces- 
sity, which  falls  within  the  province  of  the  engineer. 
With  the  latter,  the  materials  employed  must  be  used 
economically  and  scientifically,  with  strict  reference 
to  the  utilitarian  object  in  view.  The  architect 
must  go  beyond  a  bare  sufficiency,  and  add  the 
graces  of  ornamental  construction,  never  forgetting 
that  he  is  not  to  invent  the  ornament,  for  the  sake 
of  constructing  it. 

We  have  seen  how  great  has  been  the  progress 
of  mechanical  science.  A  similar  activity  has  been 
shown  in  other  branches  of  science,  and  every  day 
we  hear  of  some  new  and  wonderful  discovery, — 
now  among  the  stars  above  us,  now  about  the  earih 
under  our  feet,  the  air  we  breathe,  or  the  water  we 
drink. 

It  seems  to  me  unquestionable  that  architecture, 
to  be  a  living  art,  must  be  in  harmony  with  this 
state  of  things.  It  was  reasonable,  and  perhaps 
necessary,  that  men  should  first  turn  their  attention 
to  restorations.  This  necessity  has  now  passed 
away,  and  with  it  the  day  for  copying  the  architec- 
ture of  the  past. 

I  cannot  venture  to  predict  the  issue  of  the  war- 
fare of  the  styles,  but  with  all  the  signs  of  the 
times  before  us,  it  is  difEcnlt  to  believe  that  future 
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thought  and  science  will  be  content  to  near  a 
MedTseval  Rarb.  The  tend pncy  of  civilised  iiutioiis 
appears  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  lo  de- 
mand that  our  architecture,  on  wliatever  founda- 
tions it  may  rest,  should  be  consistent  witli  tlie 
tendencies  of  modern  ideas,  founded  on  truthful 
principles,  and  not  by  its  very  completeness  of 
imitation  an  elaborately  constructed  falsehood.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  tliere  is  no 
such  general  asreeraent  amoui;  artliitects  on  this 
point,  as  would  justify  me  in  directing  you  authori- 
tatively, as  to  the  selection  you  should  make  for 
your  special  studies. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  position  in  these  modern 
times  prevents  us  from  derivinp;  much  instruction 
on  such  a  point  from  the  experience  of  former  as^es. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  revivals,  each  aae  possessed 
but  one  style  of  architecture,  and  followed  it  with 
singleness  ot  aim.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
thai  the  old  architects  knew  any  thins;  of  the  history 
of  art,  for  they  had  no  opportunities  of  learning  it, 
unless,  indeed,  through  llie  common  craft  of  the 
mysterious  body  of  Freemasons. 

To-day  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  No  one  need  he  in  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  architecture;  and  the  an  of  engrav- 
ing,— to  say  nothiuir  of  the  process  of  photography, 
— ^brings  home  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  de- 
tails of  the  architectural  works  of  all  ages  and 
countries  to  all  who  wisli  to  possess  it. 

Even  in  Wren's  day,  a  visit  to  Rome  was  a  for- 
midable affair,  and  he  never  saw  St.  Peter's.  To- 
day, you  know  how  everyone  hurries  on  tlie  wings 
of  steam,  to  see  everything  that  is  worth  seeing,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  "  grand  tour,"  from 
being  the  crowning  item  of  the  patrician's  educa- 
tion, has  become  the  privilege  of  all  who  can  com- 
mand some  vfeeks  of  leisure,  with  a  few  pounds  to 
gpare.  Men  hurry  from  point  to  point,  and  think 
they  are  studying  art. 

Modern  restlessness  mny  h«  eitker  the  cause,  or 
the  eff#ct,  of  modern  eclecticisim,  liut  in  any  case 
it  would  seem  to  he  fatal  to  the  acceptance  of  any 
universal  rules  of  guidance  in  artistic  matters. 
While,  therefore,  we  cannot  absolutely  predict  the 
future  of  architecture,  we  must  devote  our  best 
efforts  to  work  out  the  problem  of  reconciling 
beauty  with  utility,  whatever  may  be  the  style  of 
our  individual  predilection.  If  we  think  first  of 
the  purposes  of  our  buildings,  and  afterwards  of  the 
details  to  he  used,  we  may  probably  find  ourselves 
on  the  way  to  true  originality,  while  we  shall  avoid 
the  reproaches,  so  often  levelled  at  architects,  of 
not  sympathising  with  their  own  time,  in  which 
they  have  been  born. 

Science  must  not  he  repelled,  rather  its  alliance 
must  he  courted.  If  new  constructions  are  required 
by  convenience,  they  must  not  he  grudL'ingly  ac- 
cepted. The  use  of  iron  is  to  the  engineer  as  the 
air  he  breathes;  it  should  not  he  neglected  by  the 
architect.  Even  now,  many  grand  works  of  archi- 
tecture owe  to  it  their  very  existence;  and  in  quite 
recent  times,  we  have  seen  it  applied  as  ties  or 
struts  to  some  of  our  most  famous  English  cathe- 
drals. 

A  scientific  application  of  iron  enables  the  archi- 
tect of  to-day  to  indulge  in  features  more  apparently 
daring,  though  not  really  so,  than  were  possible  in 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  Are  these  opportu- 
nities to  be  rejected  ?  It  is  rather  the  duty  of  the 
architect,  as  an  artist,  to  study  carefully  the  laws 
whicli  limit  the  useful  employment  of  iron  in  works 
of  architecture,  with  a  view  to  conform  his  designs 
to  those  laws,  and  so  arrive  at  artistic  successes, 
similar  to  tliose  gained  by  our  Mediaeval  prede- 
cessors, in  their  use  of  wood,  stone,  and  the  other 
materials  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

In  the  form  of  beams,  iron  offers  obvious  advan- 
tages to  the  architect,  by  extending  his  powers. 
He  can,  by  its  aid,  venture  on  spans  of  floors,  and 
roofs,  hitlierto  only  possible  at  vast  expense,  even 
if  not  altogether  impracticable.  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  informed  the  members  that  a  bridge  was 
to  be  erected  in  Scotland,  with  openings  1,600  ft. 
wide,  and  piers  100  ft.  in  height  above  liigli-water 
mark.  He  also  described  a  light-house  which  had 
been  built  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  entirely  of  con- 
crete. A  short  time  previously  one  of  the  first 
engineers  of  the  day  had  pledged  his  reputation  to 
the  feasibility  of  connecting  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent by  a  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Dover.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  architects  would  do  well  to 
consider  carefully  these  signs  of  the  limes,  and  to 
accept  readily  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them. 

In  questions  of  construction  they  may  learn  much 
from  tlie  engineer,  and  may  often  work  hand  in 
hand  with  him  to  the  public  advantage.  Bridges 
and  aqueducts  were  once  considered  to  be  within 
the  province  of  the  architect  ;  hut  we  may  be  sure 
that  when  such  gigantic  dimensions,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, can  be  promised  by  others,  there  will  be 


little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pulilic  to  revert 
to  the  more  timid  constructions  of  past  ages,  even 
if  loan  artist's  eyes  they  may  appear  more  beauliful. 
This  being  so,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  make  the  best  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  ?  No 
one  is  bound  to  attsmpt  impns3il)ililie3,  and  the 
revival  of  Greek  temples  and  MedicBval  cathedrals 
must,  I  think,  he  reckoned  among  them.  The  form 
may  he  copied,  but  the  spirit  is  not  there.  You 
may  obtain  clever  reproductions,  delighting  the 
scliolar,  and  the  antiquary,  Imt  you  will  feel  your 
hold  on  public  taste  slipping  away  from  you,  until 
a  dreary  and  hideous  utilitarianism  shall  reign 
supreme. 

I  cannot  do  more  now  than  commend  these  points 
tovour  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
think  thera  out  for  themselves,  and  come  to  a  sound 
decision  upon  them.  If  I  have  not  ventured  to 
pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  prospects  of  archi- 
tecture, I  have,  nevertheless,  attempted  to  indicate 
the  principles  which  seem  to  me  likely  to  govern  in 
the  future  the  practice  of  our  art.  The  particular 
application  of  them  must  be  left  to  the  taste  and 
genius  of  architects. 

To  some,  it  will  appear  that  the  true  path  is  from 
a  Mediceval  starting-point,  and  that  we  should 
ignore  all  that  has  tieen  done  before  or  since  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  and  start  afresh. 
Others  will  hold  a  reference  to  classic  traditions 
the  more  reasonable  course.  By  another  scliool  it 
will  be  thought  impossible  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
experience  of  past  ages,  which  is  laid  liefore  us,  as 
in  an  open  bonk,  and  to  ignore  what  has  been  done 
by  either  of  the  rival  systems  of  architecture.  These 
will  inquire  whether  there  may  not  he  some  common 
principles  of  beauty  inherent  in  l)oth  systems,  on 
which  future  excellence  may  be  based,  without  a 
riu'id  adiierence  to  conventional  rules  of  style.  They 
will  further  insist  that  architecture  must  be  governed 
by  common  sense,  and  be  consistent  with  modern 
ideas.  Tlieir  preferences  may  lead  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  that  Anglo-Italian  type  of  which  I 
have  liefore  spoken,  with  such  modifications  and 
extensions  as  circumstances  may  require. 

This  style  possesses  the  convenience  of  round 
arches,  and  square  lintels,  and  will  admit  of  various 
degees  of  treatment.  Heroic,  or  domestic,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  ease,  it  can  display  stateli- 
ness  when  required  for  public  purposes,  and  plasti- 
city when  the  demands  upon  it  are  more  humble. 
It  will  readily  combine  with  the  sister  arts,  and  is 
prepared  to  accept  new  materials  or  new  processes. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  offer  a  raeeling-uround  on 
which  something  like  a  fusion  may  be  effected.  The 
adoption  ol  what  is  called  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
little  as  some  of  us  may  approve  of  it  abstractedly, 
would  appear  to  be  an  effort  to  follow  out  this  prin- 
ciple. As  far  as  we  can  define  this  manner  of  work, 
it  may  be  termed  an  attempt  to  unite  the  pic- 
turesqiieness  of  the  Gothic  with  details,  not  very 
pure,  belonging  to  Classic  architecture, — a  Ren- 
aissance, in  fact,  but  less  strict  and  refined  tlian 
the  style  to  which  the  term  is  usually  applied. 

To  those  who  are  a  traded  by  it,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  study  of  the  chateaux  on  the  Loire  and 
in  the  centre  of  France.  They  will  find  in  them  all 
that  the  Queen  Anne  style  gives  them,  and  I  think 
much  more.  To  great  boldness  and  variety  of  out- 
line, these  Renaissance  buildings  add  an  elegance  of 
ornainent  which  is  based  in  some  examples  on 
Mediffival,  and  in  others  on  Classic  precedents,  ac- 
cordini:  to  the  dates  of  their  erection.  They  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  picturesque  details,  such  as  higii 
roofs,  tuTrels,  chimney  shafts,  and  dormer  windows, 
and  they  adopt  windows  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
muUioned  or  otiiervvise,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  convenience  of  round  arclies  and  horizontal 
floor  divisions  is  freely  accepted,  and  the  great 
roofs,  which  are  invariable,  offer  facilities  for  the 
provision  of  a  number  of  secondary  bedrooms,  to  do 
which,  without  eitlier  meanness,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  extravaL'ance  on  the  other,  is  not  one  of  tlie  least 
difficulties  of  an  English  architect  engaged  on  do- 
mestic work. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  visited  the  valley 
of  the  Loire,  will  find  it  a  most  deiiglilful  archi- 
tectural excursion,  starting  from  Orleans,  by  Blois, 
Tours,  and  Angers,  to  Nantes,  with  excursions,  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the 
river.  At  Blois  and  Amboise  the  details  have  a 
Medifflval  character,  while  at  Chenonceaux  and 
Chambord,  they  are  for  the  most  part  based  on 
Classic  forms,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  apnlied 
Corinthian  pilasters,  they  are  copied  from  Classic 
precedents.  These  fine  old  structures  appear  to 
me  to  be  full  of  suggestions  to  ourselves ;  but  in  any 
case  I  know  of  nothing  more  interesting  than  tlie 
evidence  they  afford,  of  the  taste  and  tendencies  of 
their  builders,  in  a  transitional  age,  anxious  lo  adopt 
the  new  forms  of  the  day,  while  still  clinging  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past. 

The  time  warns  me  to  conclude.  In  these  two 
preliminary  lectures,  I  have  but  touched  lightly  on 


the  considerations  which  must  affect  the  future  of 
architecture,  but  I  would  wish  to  convince  its 
students  of  the  greatness  of  their  mission. 

In  followiiiL'  arehilecture,  they  are  the  slaves  of 
no  mean  mistress;  and  if  they  wish  for  success, 
they  will  need  all  their  best  eiiemics  to  obtain  it. 
Tlieir  ilevotiun  will  be  excited  and  controlled  by  the 
res[)oii»ibililies  cast  upon  them  by  llie  peculiar 
characteristics  of  [iractical  architecture.  Simiilicity 
and  truthfulness  will  be  their  aim  in  their  studios, 
as  in  their  homes,  loL^etlier  with  untiring  industry. 
Without  the  latter  they  will  scarcely  thrive,  for  to 
the  architectural  artist,  in  an  especial  degree,  there 
is  no  royal  rnad  to  excellence. 

This  lecture  has  been  meant  as  an  incentive  only 
to  private  study,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  who 
hear  me  have  had  awakened  in  them  a  conviction 
that,  great  as  have  been  her  past  triumphs,  archi- 
tecture may  have  yet  before  her  a  glorious  future. 

Painting  and  sen  Ipture  can  hardly  look  for  pro- 
gress, because,  beina  pure  fine  arts,  there  is  no  room 
for  their  advancement,  by  reason  of  any  increase  in 
the  powers  of  man.  Phidias  or  Titian  may  possibly 
be  rivalled,  but  they  cannot  lie  surpassed.  What 
Man  can  do  now,  as  a  painter  or  sculptor,  he  could 
always  do,  and  no  advance  of  knowledge  can 
increase  his  artistic  capacity.  With  arehilecture, 
as  a  mixed  art  and  science,  it  is  different ;  and  as  siie 
is  bound  to  recoanise  utility,  she  is  of  necessity  con- 
nected with  scientific  progress,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  destined  to  surpass  in  the  future  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past. 

To  ensure  progress,  it  is  indispensable  to  be  first 
certain  that  we  are  on  the  risht  path.  "  Be  sure 
you're  right,  and  then  go  ahead,"  is  advice  which 
none  need  be  ashamed  to  follow. 

To  advance  art  is  a  noble  mission,  and  never  more 
so  than  now,  in  an  age  of  fastidious  civilisation,  of 
wealth,  luxury,  and  softness.  It  is  surely  some- 
thing to  ha  e  aims  and  aspiration-*  independent  of 
that  money  for  which  men  lie,and  steal, and  murder, 
and  to  aspire  to  a  fame  not  to  he  measured  by  its 
glittering  standards. 

A  conscientious  artist  will  meet  with  much  to 
disciiii-ase  and  disappoint  him,  but  his  pleasures 
will  be  pure.  He  will  live  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
and  liappy  will  he  be,  if,  when  the  night  cometh,  he 
can  repose,  as  does  our  great  Englisli  architect  at 
St.  Paul's,  under  the  well-earned  epitaph— 
"  Si  monumentum  requiris  circamspice.  " 


MESSES.  MINTON'S  PATENT  OVEN. 

Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  have 
just  taken  out  a  patent  for  an  improved  oven 
in  the  firing  department  of  the  pottery  manu- 
facture. It  ig  difficult,  without  the  assistance 
of  diagrams,  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  an 
invention  of  this  kind.    The  improvements 
commence  before  we  get  to  the  oven  itself, 
for  the  hovel  is  abolished,  a  low  lean-to_  shed 
round  the  oven  being  ample.    In  existing 
ovens  the  feeders  or  mouths  of  the  fireplaces 
are  constructed  partly  beyond  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  oven,  and  partly  under  the  walls 
of  the  same  ;  but  by  this  arrangement  a  large 
portion  of  the  generated  heat  is  expended  on 
the  contiguous  brickwork,  and  has  no  direct 
action  on  the  ware  to  be  fi.red.    In  the  new 
oven  the  old  mouths  are  dispensed  with,  the 
combustion  being  eff"ected  entirely  within  the 
inner  circumference  of  the  walls,  and  this 
leads  to  a  large  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
fuel  consumed.    The  patent  provides  for  the 
erection  of  a  chamber  over  the  oven  by  which 
heat  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  is 
utilised  for  the  firing  of  articles  requiring  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.    The  flame 
is  directed  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
oven,  and  as  there  is  no  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  vaitlt  the  heat  is  compelled  to  travel 
downwards  until  it  reaches  the  floor,  where 
it  finds  a  number  of  openings.    These  open- 
ino's  give  access  to  several  horizontal  flues, 
and  from  these  the  gases  reach  the  upper 
chamber  by  passing  through  a  corresponditig 
number  of  upright  flues  constructed  within 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  oven.  From 
the  upper  chamber,  which  acts  as  a  regulator 
of  the  draught,  they  pass  into  the  open  air. 
At  various  heights  above  the  doors  of  the 
fireplaces  are  small  openings  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  air  requisite  to  ensure  perfect 
combustion.    Under  the  floor  of  the  oven  is 
a  flue  which  communicates  with  the  external 
air  :  this  is  kept  shut  all  the  time  the  oven  is 
firing,  and  is  opened  afterwards  to  assist  the 
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cooling.  A  damper  in  the  centre  of  the  vault 
is  also  removed,  after  the  firing,  with  the 
same  object.  It  is  claimed  for  this  invention 
that  it  has  several  advantages  over  the  old 
form.  Chief  among  these  is  that  of  economy. 
The  original  cost  is  less,  and  the  consumption 
of  coal  is  greatly  reduced.  Messrs.  Minton 
Lave  a  15-ft.  biscuit-oven  which  they  have  fired 
twenty  times — a  pretty  severe  test — with  an 
average  of  something  less  than  nine  tons  per 
oven,  and  this  oven  has  never  yet  turned  out 
a  piece  short  fired.  In  the  first  large  biscuit- 
oven  built  on  this  principle  (18  ft.  2  in.  in 
diameter),  the  consumption  was  12  tons  18 
cwt.  in  56  hours.  It  contained,  besides  cream 
colour  and  best  earthenware,  parian,  stone- 
ware, and  majolica.  At  the  first  trial  of  a 
15-ft.  glost  oven,  3  tons  8  cwt.  of  coal  were 
consumed.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed, 
and  consequently  the  saving,  will  depend  to 
some  extent  upon  the  class  of  ware  fired,  but 
the  saving  is  put  generally  at  one-third  for 
biscuit-ovens,  and  two-fifths  for  glost  ovens. 
The  combustion  is  said  to  be  perfect,  and 
consequently  the  oven  smokeless.  Messrs. 
Minton  have  appointed  Messrs.  Scrivener  & 
Son,  architects,  Hanley,  their  agents  for  the 
patent.  The  royalty  for  the  use  of  it  has 
been  fixed  at  a  very  moderate  figure. — Builder. 


THE  RALPH  MACKLIN  SCHOOLS. 

The  St.  Ann's  (Dublin)  Parochial  Magazine  for 
March  last  contained  an  article  respecting  the 
amalgamation  of  tlie  aboTe  schools  witli  those  of  St. 
Ann's  Parocliial  Scliool. 

The  Re».  Mr.  Peacey,  one  of  the  curates  of  St. 
Ann's  parish,  announced  to  the  children,  previous 
to  the  Easter  holidays,  that  they  were  for  the 
future  to  assemble  in  St.  Ann's  Parochial  School- 
house,  Molesworth-street.  The  t;irls'  school  was 
re-opened  after  the  holidays  in  the  school-house 
where  it  has  been  held  for  nearly  twenty  years — 
Tiz.,40  Lower  Camden-street,  so  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe  it  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
thsre  for  time  to  come.  It  appears  that,  so  fur  as 
certain  governora  and  governesses  of  the  institution 
have  influence  in  the  matter,  the  school  is  to  lie  re- 
moved to  St.  Ann's  Parochial  School-house,  Moles- 
worth-street.  On  the  2Ist  of  April  there  attended 
at  a  board  meeting  three  ladies  (for  the  first  time 
on  record),  governesses  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum; 
two  gentlemen  (trustees),  governors  do.;  two 
curates  of  St.  Ann's  r"'"i  '''-  u c- lior?  ;  one 
curate  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  a  governor  The 
curate  of  St.  VVerburgh's  was  not  summoned,  be- 
cause the  above-named  parties  took  upon  them- 
selves to  determine  a  legal  question,  none  of  them 
being  qualified  to  do  so — viz.,  whether,  as  there  was 
only  one  clergyman  at  present  in  St.  VVerburgh's, 
whether  lie  was  both  rector  and  curate  ?  In  1834 
the  .Attorney-General  gave  his  opinion  on  the  case 
stated,  in  the  affirmative  Tliis  board  unanimously 
resolved  that  Ralph  Macklin's  Schools  were  to  be 
transferred  to  St.  Ann's  Parochial  School-house, 
Moleswortli-street,  and  their  solicitors  were  to  be 
instructed  to  draw  out  a  deed  of  agreement  between 
the  trustees  of  Ralph  Macklin's  SchooU  and  the 
Ticar  and  other  authorities  of  St.  Ann's  Parish,  to 
the  effect  that  the  first-named  parties  are  to  rent 
from  the  latter  St.  Ann's  Parochial  School-house, 
for  twenty-one  years,  at  one  shilling  rent  per  annum. 

On  the  8th  of  April  some  of  tlie  parents  of  the 
children  attending  the  schools  in  40  Lower  Camden- 
street  had  signed  and  addressed  a  letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  to — 1,  the  Governors  and 
Governesses  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum  ;  2,  the 
Curates  of  St.  Ann's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Wer- 
burgh's  Parishes;  3,  the  Trustees  of  Ralph  Mack- 
lin's Schools ;  4,  the  Representatives  of  Ralph 
Macklin  ;  5,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests : — 

"  To  the  Representatives  of  Ralph  MacMin, 
7  Daioson- street,  April  8,  1874. 

"One  of  the  governors  of  the  Ralph  Macklin 
Schools,  Rev.  Thomas  Peacy,  a  curate  of  St.  Ann's 
parish,  addressed  the  scholars  of  the  above  schools 
on  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  to  the  effect  that  for 
the  future  they  were  to  assemble  in  St.  Ann's 
School-house,  tliat  the  Ralph  Macklin  Schools  will 
be  held  there.  We,  the  undersigned,  parents  of 
the  scholars  attending  the  Ralph  Macklin  SchooU 
beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  will  of  the  founder 
expressed  his  desire  that  an  institution  for  the 
poor  should  be  established,  clearly  meaning  that 
the  institution  should  be  by  itself,  and  not  be  amal- 
gamated with  any  other,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  a 
monument  to  hii  memory,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
benefit  to  the  poor.    We  would  also  submit  that 
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the  founder  wished  it  to  be  a  non-parochial  in»ti- 
tution,  as  is  evident  by  his  naming  the  curates  of 
three  different  parishes— viz.,  those  of  St.  Ann's, 
St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  VVerburgli's,  to  assist  the 
governors  and  governesses  of  tlie  Magdalen  Asylum, 
Leeson-street,  in  the  management  of  it.  And  as 
proof  of  this  the  institution  was  commenced  in 
Fleet-street  (St.  Andrew's  parish),  then  tranjferred 
to  Stephen-street  (St.  Bride's  Parish),  and  then 
to  its  present  locality,  in  St.  Peter's  Parish  (as  the 
Ordnance  Board  required  the  ground  it  stood  on 
when  in  Stephen-street).  But  in  no  instance 
were  the  schools  to  be  combined  with  the  parochial 
ones.  We  would  further  submit  that  there  is  a 
large  and  increasing  population  surrounding  the 
present  site,  such  as  Kingsland  Park  (formerly 
Portobello  Gardens),  A  rnott-street,  Caroline-street, 
Synge-street,  &c.  (all  new).  VV'e  hope  the  trustees 
will  not,  under  these  circumstances,  sanction  the 
removal  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  institution  from  ili 
present  position."  Signed,  &c.  (here  follow  the 
names). 

To  this  letter  no  reply  has  been  given. 

Seventeen  parents  of  children  attending  the 
school  have  signed  a  requisition  asking  me  to  inter- 
fere on  their  behalf,  and  do  all  I  can  (as  I  had 
hitherto  done)  to  prevent  the  removal  ot  the  school 
from  its  present  site,  and  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  and  also  took  other  measures  to  prevent 
the  intended  mischief.  Besides  the  parents  being 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  school,  one  of  the 
trustees  (Rev.  Macnevin  Bradshavv)  has  openly 
denounced  it,  and  published  a  letter  in  the  Evening 
il/aiZ  and  ^arpreits  newspapers,  stating  his  reasons 
for  so  doing.  One  of  the  clerical  governors  is 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  another  of  them  asserts  he 
is  indifferent  about  it,  Ralph  Macklin's  true  repre- 
sentatives disapprove  of  it,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  wording  of  Ralph 
Macklin's  will  and  to  the  scheme  for  the  worknig 
of  the  same,  as  set  forth  in  the  order  in  Chancery. 

And  who  are  the  parties  who  desire  it?  The 
vicar,  curates,  and  treasurer  of  St.  Ann's  Parish,  as 
it  would  bring  nearly  £200  per  annum  into  it,  plus 
one  shilling  rent. 

The  proposition,  as  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Ralph  Macklin  board  (that  is,  some  of  them)  is 
that  because  the  curates  of  St.  Ann's,  St.  Andrew's, 
and  St.  VVerburgh's  are  named  in  the  will  lo  assist 
the  governor!  and  governesses  in  the  management  of 
the  institution,  therefore  the  testator  vvislied  it  to 
be  placed  somewhere  in  "  the  district"  (wtiat  dis- 
trict ?)  of  those  parishes.  But  this  is  a  non  sequitur. 
If  that  reasoning  be  sound,  it  would  follow  that  the 
school  should  remain  where  it  is  —  viz.,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter,  in  which  the  Magdalen  Asylum  is 
situate.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  locality  named 
nor  alluded  to  in  the  will.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that 
Ralph  Macklin  wished  the  institution  to  be  in 
Dublin,  and  among  the  poor  of  the  city.  Where, 
then,  could  it  be  better  placed  than  where  it  now 
is,  and  has  been  for  nearly  twenty  years?  For, 
whilst  the  houses  of  the  three  parishes  aforemen- 
tioned have  decreased  during  the  last  ten  years, 
those  of  St.  Peter's  have  increased, and  are  increas- 
ing, and  it  contains  more  "  poor"  people  than  the 
three  others  put  together.  In  the  decade  from  1861 
to  1871  there  was  a  decrease  of  308  iiouses  in  the 
three  parishes,  whilst  in  that  of  St.  Peter's,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  city,  there  was  an  increase  of  799, 
making  a  difference  of  1,107  houses. 

The  returns  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Endowed  Scliools  and  Primary  Education  show 
that  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Ralph 
.^lacklin  Schools  to  the  census  of  1871  both  Roman 
Catholic  boys  and  girls  were  taught  in  them.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  vicar  of  St.  Ann's 
is  averse  to  what  is  generally  termed  proselytism. 
Would  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  St.  Ann's 
Schools  be  taught  the  "  Church  Catechism"  and 
instructed  in  the"  Church  Formularies?"  I  havea 
letter  before  me,  dated  Nov.  28th,  1853,  written  by 
the  late  Rev.  G.  Blacker  (who  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  governors,  and  the  acting  trustee  of  the 
Ralph  Macklin  Schools),  in  which  he  states  that 
"  No  catechism  is  taught,  and  the  schools  are  not 
connected  with  any  society.  The  trustees  have  the 
sole  management  of  the  schools." 

The  Endowed  School  Commissioners  (1858)  re- 
commended, in  their  report,  1st,  that  no  endowed 
school  should  be  in  or  against  a  churchyard,  which 
St.  Ann's  Parochial  School-house  is;  and,  2nd,  tliat 
every  school-house  should  have  a  playground  at- 
tached to  it,  which  St.  Ann's  has  not. 

Sucli  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Ralph  Mack- 
lin's Schools  should  remain  where  they  now  are.  I 
will  now  state  others  why  they  should  not  be  re- 
moved to  St.  Ann's  Parochial  Schools.  The  article 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  removal,  as  given  in 
the  St.  Ann's  Parochial  Magazine  for  March, 
states  that  it  is  intended— Ist— To  have  superior 
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teachers  for  the  commercial  classes,  so  that  the 
pupils  may  be  qualified  to  compete  for  Government 
or  Civil  Service  appointments.  2ndly— Tliat  the 
pupils  should  be  instructed  in  church  principles, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  clerL'ymen. 

The  answer  to  this  is  very  simple— viz.,  these 
are  already  done  in  the  excellent  model  schools,  for 
boys,  girls,  and  infants,  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  in  Kildare-plaee,  situate  in  St.  Ann's 
Parish.  But  the  testator  wished  the  Ralph  Macklin 
School  to  be  a  poor  school,  aZia*  a  school  for  the 
poor,  and  this  is  evident  from  the  scheme  in 
Chancery  giving  permission  to  the  governors  pur- 
chasing, for  the  most  deserving  and  necessitous 
children  attending  them,  clothing  ;  and  the  records 
of  the  school  show  that  repeatedly  boots  and  caps 
were  given  to  the  boys,  and  bonnets,  frocks,  and 
aprons  to  the  girls. 

3rd— The  teachers  of  Ralph  Macklin's  Schools 
were  to  have  apartments  provided  for  them  in  the 
school-house.  There  is  not  accommodation  in  St. 
Ann's  Schools  for  them. 

These  several  objections  do  not  pertain  to  the 
present  school-house  in  40  Lower  Camden-street. 
But  for  argument' sake  let  us  suppose  that  Ralph 
Macklin's  Schools  are  removed  from  their  pre- 
sent site  to  that  in  Molesworth-street,  what 
might  be  the  consequence?  Suppose  the  present 
Vicar  of  St.  Ann's  should  be  made  a  bishop  or  an 
archbishop,  or  that  he  should  die,  and  another 
vicar  who  was  no  party  to  this  agreement  with  the 
governors  of  Ralph  Macklin's  School  should  ba 
appointed  in  his  stead  ;  and  that  the  curates  of  St. 
Andrew's  or  St.  Werhurgh's  sliould,  as  governors, 
visit  and  examine  the  schools,  and  that  the  nevr 
vicar  object  to  their  so  doing,  what  remedy  would 
the  clerical  governors  have  ?  This  supposed  case 
did  actually  occur  as  respects  the  same  Ralph 
Macklin's  Schools.  In  1853  the  solicitors  were  con- 
sulted as  to  whether  the  "  clerical  governors  "  could 
receive  any  beneficial  interest  from  the  funds  of  the 
institution.  The  answer  being  in  the  negative,  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Carroll,  the  senior  curate  of  St.  Bride's 
Parish,  in  which  the  schools  were  then  situate 
(Stephen-street),  was  appointed  by  the  board 
inspector  at  £20  per  annum.  Mr.  Carroll  continued 
to  be  such,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parlies  con- 
cerned, until  a  new  rector  was  appointed  to  St. 
Peter's  Parish,  to  which  the  School  had  been 
removed  (Lower  Camden-street),  when  he  remon- 
strated with  the  board  of  governors  that  a  clergy- 
man not  connected  with  the  parish  should  act  as 
inspector  of  the  school,  and  receive  £20  per  annum 
for  so  doing,  whilst  the  clergymen  of  the  parish 
were  willing  to  do  so  for  nothing.  The  board,  instead 
of  replying  that  the  institution  was  a  non-parochial 
one,  dispensed  with  the  further  services  of  the  Rer. 
W.  G.  Carroll,  expressing  deep  regret  at  doing  so, 
and  upon  the  plea  of  want  of  funds. 

For  the  next  seven  years  there  was  no  inspector, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  1871  the  board  made 
regulations  (notwithstanding  the  legal  opinion  given 
in  1853  to  the  contrary)  that  the  clerical  governors 
should  act  in  that  capacity,  each  for  three  months 
at  a  time,  and  receive  £5  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
for  so  doing  !  The  second  volume  of  the  Royal 
Commission  2of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education 
(Ireland),  page  74,  contains  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Ann's  Parish, 
Dublin, dated  1  Upper  Merrion-street,  August  11th 
1868,  which  commences  thus  : — Sir, — In  answer  to 
your  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  primary  education, 
as  follows  :  The  means  of  education  in  my  own 
parish  are — 1.  The  parochial  schools,  boys,  girls, 
infants  (day  schools)  ;  2  The.  Kildare-place  Model 
Schools,  do.   These  are  sufficient  for  the  parish. 

(Signed)  Hercules  H.  Dickinson,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  St.  Ann's,  Dublin. 

"  Thos.  King,  Esq., 

Assistant  Commissioner." 

With  this  testimony  I  close  this  first  letter  on 
the  subject. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  S.  Dyer,  Capt.  R.N. 
34  Upper  Gloucester-street, 
Dublin,  May  13th,  1874. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  KINGSTOWN. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  inquiry 
held  recently  in  liingstown  in  re  borrowing 
£10,000  for  drainage  purposes,  and  which 
was  crushed  out  of  our  issue  of  1st  inst.: — 

Mr.  John  Monroe,  instructed  by  Mr.  John  Lalor 
(solicitor  to  the  commissioners),  appeared  to  sup- 
port the  petition. 

The  Commissioner,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
ssid  :  —  I  attend  here  to-day,  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions, to  inquire  into  a  petition  presented  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Kingstown  Township,  praying 
that  they  may  be  empowered  to  borrow,  and  re- 
borrow on  mortgage  ef  the  sewer  rates,  a  sum  not 
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exceeding  £10,000  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  per- 
fect and  complete  system  of  internal  sewerage  in 
the  township.  , , 

Mr.  Wrensfordsley  said  as  a  ratepayer  he  conm 
not  at  present  discover  what  theol>ject  of  the  peti- 
tion was,  hnt  when  he  lieard  the  evidence  U  was 
posaihie  he  niiulit  liave  to  enter  an  olijection. 

Mr.  Monroe  Slated  tlie  case  for  petitioners,  and 
cited  authorities  to  prove  that  it  was  competent  for 
them  to  liorrnw  the  money  soutjht  for.  ^ne  peti- 
tioners would  satisfy  tlie  commissioner  that  th. 
internal  drainnse  at  pre»ent  existing  was  very  de- 
fective, and  further,  that  the  system  as  proposed 
by  the  commissioners' engineer  was  one  mall  re- 
spects complete  and  perfect,  and  could  he  carried 
out  for  the  £10.000.  The  assessable  value  of  t  ie 
township  at  present  was  £70,000,  and  under  the 
act  the  commissioners  were  enabled  to  borrow  to 
double  that  extent. 

Mr.  Kelly,  T.C.,  believed  that  the  existmg 
sewerage  and  drainage  were  imperfect.  The  popu- 
lation has  increased  very  much  durin;:  the  last  lour 
or  live  vears.  House  property  has  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Only  for  bad  landlords  and 
the  shortness  of  the  leases,  tlie  increase  would  hate 
been  larger.  There  is  no  system  of  drainage  in  the 
town  at  present.  .    v  , 

F.  A.  Doyle,  C.E.,  surveyor,  deposed  that  he  hail 
prepared  maps  for  the  Coinmissioners,  showing  the 
sewerage  at  present  existing.  The  sewers  were 
laid  down  at  intervals  without  system,  and  are  de- 
ficient in  construction  and  fall.  The  drainage  of 
Kins!8towB  is  divided  into  two  districts.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  new  system  of  drainage 
»hould  be  arran.jed.  There  are  some  400  yards  of 
sewerage  recently  put  down  that  will  not  require 
re-construction.  It  is  intended  to  put  down  some 
10,794  yards  of  new  sewerage — brick  and  pipe. 
The  sewerage  he  had  laid  down  on  the  map  [pro- 
duced] was  a  perfect  system,  and  would  contribute 
to  the  sanitary  improvement  and  health  of  Kings- 
town. The  cost  for  the  Glasthule  district  was  esti- 
tiraated  at,  in  round  numbers,  £2,000,  and  for  what 
was  known  as  the  Kingstown  district,  some 
£7.935. 

Mr.  Wrenfordsley  wished  to  say  that  the  diffi- 
culty he  felt  was,  that  from  the  Act  of  Parliament 
he  believed  they  had  no  right  to  levy  a  rate  until 
the  expenses  had  been,  not  estimated,  but  incurred. 
He  wished  to  know  did  the  witness  ever,  in  his  ex- 
perience, see  anything  more  destructive  to  health 
than  was  presented  by  the  poor  lanes  about  George's- 
gtreet  and  Glasthule  ? 

Witness— They  are  poor  and  dirty,  but  the  people 
are  healty  ;  there  is  no  sickness. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe,  witness  said  that 
gince  '68  there  were  seventy-six  new  buildings 
erected  in  K  ngstown,  most  of  them  of  a  good  class 

 there  were  two  churches,  one  hotel,  one  bank, 

one  club-house,  and  a  sailors'  reading-room.  There 
are  sixteen  and-half  miles  of  main  roads  in  the 
township,  and  only  eight  and  a-half  of  sewerage, 
which  was  very  imperfect. 

Mr.  James  Barrett,  J. P.,  T.C.,  deposed  that  the 
present  system  of  drainage  was  extremely  defi- 
cient. 

Mr.  Doyle,  re-examined,  said  the  present  system 
of  internal  sewerage  will  suit  any  system  of  out- 
fall that  may  hereafter  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Crosthwaite, Chairman  of  the  Town  Commis- 
gioners,  thought  the  sewerage  was  not  grossly  defec- 
tive, but  it  was  considered  desirable  to  improve  it. 
The  plan  proposed  would  be  beneficial  to  the  town- 
ship. It  was  thought  advisable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  power  now  to  borrow  the  money,  and 
proceed  with  the  internal  drainage,  but  it  was  not 
their  intention  at  present  to  proceed  with  improv- 
ing  the  outfall,  though  they  proposed  doing  so  in 
the  autumn. 

To  Mr.  Wrenfordsley— We  have  our  sanitary 
officers,  and  they  did  not  complain  of  any  impuri- 
ties existing.  There  is  no  sickness  prevalent.  I 
am  one  of  the  largest  holders  of  property  in  Kings- 
town, and  have  built  the  greater  part  of  new 
Kingstown.  I  have  sewered  properly  all  my  pro- 
pertv,  and  it  is  not  contemplated,  nor  is  it  necessary , 
to  expend  one  shilling  of  the  township  rates  on  my 
property. 

Mr.  Monroe — Y«a  have  no  personal  interest  in 
this  proposal  ?    Not  the  slightest. 

To  Mr.  Wrenfordsley— The  lords  of  the  soil  have 
not  made  much  improvement  in  George's-street, 
but  the  property  has  almost  entirely  passed  out  of 
their  hands.  In  1844,  when  most  of  the  leases 
were  made  out,  they  were  given  for  99  years,  so 
that  the  lords  of  the  soil  have  very  little  control 
over  the  property. 

This  closed  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Wrenfordsley  then  deposed  that  he  had  been 
living  since  1851  in  Kingstown  in  three  difi'erent 
houses,  and  never  experienced  the  slightest  imper- 
fection in  either  drainage  or  water. 

Th«  Commiggiontr— Do  you  object  to  this  expen- 


diture, or  to  the  necessity  of  having  any  improved 
sewerase  ?  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Wrenfordsley  — So  far  as  the  internal  drainage 
is  concerned,!  think  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  I 
think  the  proper  persons  ought  to  pay  for  it.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  power  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  raise  the  money  for  it. 

Mr.  Wrenfordsley  then  handed  in  a  formal  objec- 
tion, and  the  inquiry  terminated. 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO  BALFE. 

It  is  proposed  to  commemorate  the  name  and 
fame  of  our  coi;ntryman,  Balfe,  the  eminent 
composer.  Some  steps  have  been  already 
taken  in  this  city  to  carry  the  proposal  into 
effect.  We  trust  that,  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, the  memorial  will  be  a  fitting  one,  and 
that  our  citizens  will  liberally  subscribe  to 
make  it  worthy  of  the  composer  and  his 
native  city.  Mr.  John  O'Duffy,  17  Westland- 
row,  is  the  honorary  treasurer  to  the  fund. 
A  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held  to- 
morrow at  the  Mansion  House. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXI. 

COKFESSIONS  OF  A  TOWN  COUNCIL. 
A  SONG  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

We' ve  wasted  the  public  money, 

To  taste  of  the  sweets  of  life; 
We  stole  from  the  bees  their  honey. 
Until  discontent  grew  rife. 

Age,  that  everything  mellows, 

Has  ripened  our  wits  to  scheme  ; 
We  're  all  still  merry  good  fellows, 
And  not  so  bad  as  we  seem. 

We 've  bartered  the  public  credit. 

And  squandered  the  public  cash; 
Disclosure  we  never  dread  it, 
Nor  fear  the  tenlble  crash. 

Age,  that  everything  mellows, 

Has  made  us  still  fond  of  cream; 
We  're  all  still  merry  good  fellows, 
And  not  so  bad  as  we  seem. 

Wei  have  fouled  the  City's  river, 

We  stint  the  water  supply ; 
What  boots,  for  the  hardest  .liver 
Must  still,  like  the  softest  die. 

Age,  that  everything  mellows, 

Still  makes  us  of  jobbery  dream  ; 
We're  all  still  merry  good  fellows, 
And  not  as  bad  as  we  seen. 

Car  Council  is  still  most  fitting 

To  beg,  and  plunder,  and  pray. 
In  the  hope  it  may  be  sitting 
At  least  till  the  Judgment  Day. 
Age,  that  everything  mellows, 

Has  made  as  rascals  supreme; 
We  're  all  right  merry  good  fallows. 
And  not  so  bad  as  we  seem. 

CiTIS. 


to  issue  a  fresh  summons,  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  do  so  without  a  fresh  complaint.  It  ap- 
peare.l  that  a  sum  of  £rj  was  allowed  by  the  Corn- 
missioners  out  of  the  borough  to  the  Methodist 
Chapel  ;  but  when  the  auditor  disallowed  the  two 
payments  the  Methodists  at  once  paid  back  the  sura 
which  they  had  received. 

Tbc  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  said  the  case  was  extremely 
simple.    The  Act  of  Parliament  required  the  per- 
sons who  improperly  paid  away  the  ratepayers 
money  to  refund  the  amount  to  the  treasurer  of  th« 
union  when  the  auditor  had  di»allowed  the  pay- 
ment.   It  empowered  the  auditors,  if  they  refused, 
to  summon  them  before  the  magistrates,  who  were 
simply,  on  production  of  the  auditor's  certificate  of 
disallowance,  to  inquire  whether  the  money  had 
been  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  union,  and  if  not 
so  paid,  then  to  make  an  order  upon  the  defen- 
dants.   The  language  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
so  clear  that  the  most  rustic  intellect  could  not  fall 
to  understand  it.    He  could  not  understand  why 
the  magistrates  differed  on  the  first  occasion,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  differ  about.    Then  on  th« 
next  occasion  they  distinctly  refused  to  sign  th« 
fresh  summons  tendered  to  them,  although  it  was 
their  bounden  duty  to  do  so.    It  appeared  that  one 
of  them  said,  "  Are  we  machines  to  carry  out  the 
law  ?"  Well,  that  was  just  what  they  were,  and  th« 
law  which  they  should  have  carried  out  in  this  caie 
was  quite  clear.  The  conditional  order  must,  there- 
fore be  made  absolute,  and  with  costs. 

Public  servants,  as  well  as  domestic  ser- 
vants, are  often  very  kind  and  charitable  in 
dispensing  other  people's  money.  It  is  lo 
very  nice  to  do  the  amiable  at  a  cheap  rate, 
but  since  the  advent  of  Government  Auditors, 
and  Ratepayers'  Protection  Societies  it  is 
rather  dangerous  to  be  safe. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
Amongst  books  received  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledo-e:  "The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in  Ireland '[ ; 
"  Tyer's  Block  Telegraph  and  Electrie 
Locking  Signals.  "  "  DetaUs  for  a  Scheme 
for  Facilitating  the  Purchase  of  Consols  in 
small  sums,"  by  G.  C.  T.  Bartley. 


TENDERS. 
For  additions  to  Obelisk  Park,  Blackrock, 
for  Marcus  Goodbody,  Esq.    Mr.  Thomas 
Drew,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect : — 


George  Moyers  ..  .. 

W.  and  A.  Uolievts  .. 
CoUen,  Brothers 
F.  Brodigan 

J.  and  W."  Beckett  (accepted) 


£4,239 

3,900 
3.897 
3,870 
3,560 


0  0 
0  0 
4  10 

0  0 
0  0 


PAYING  AWAY  RATEPAYERS' 
MONEY. 

The  following  case,  which  was  tried  at  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  a  few  days  since,  is 
worth  re-producing  as  a  reminder  to  dis- 
honest town  councils : — 

The  Queen,  at  the  prosecution  of  George  Fin- 
lay  V.  the  Justices  of  the  County  Meath.—Mr. 
D.   Fitzgerald,  with  whom  was  Sergeant  Arm- 
strong, on  behalf  of  the  prosecutor,  one  of  the 
auditors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  moved  to 
make  absolute  a  conditional  order  for  a  mandamus 
to  order  Captain  Butler,  R.M, ;  Mr.  Murphy,  J. P.; 
Mr.  Drake,  J. P.  ;  and  Mr.  Colgan,  J. P.,  or  one  of 
them,  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  issue  a 
summons    against    Messrs.    Brennan,  Plunkeit, 
and   Maloiie,  three  of  the  town  commissioners  of 
Trim,  calling  on  thtm  to  pay  a  sum  of  £28,  sur- 
charged upon  them  by  the  auditor,  being  the  amount 
which  they  had  given  out  of  the  borough  funds  to 
the  Rev.  John  Duncan,  P.P.,  Trim,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  up  gas  fittings  in  the  chai)el  and 
the  parochial-house.    It  appeared  that  in  the  first 
instance  a  summons  was  iiranted  by  Captain  Butler; 
but  when  the  case  came  on  for  hearing,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  the  only  mau'istrates  sitting  were  Mr. 
Colles  and  Mr.  Murphy,  and  these  gentlemen  dis- 
agreeing   in   opiinon    the  summons  fell  through. 
Captain  Butler  then  issued  a  second  summons  on 
the  previous  complaint,  and  this  case  came  on  for 
hearing  on  the  14th  of  February.    Captain  Butler, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Drake,  and  Mr.  Colgan  sat  on 
the  bench  that  day  and  heard  the  case,  but  dis- 
missed it  without  prejudice;  but  they  then  refused 


Feter  in  Drogheda.— The  attention  of  the 
gua^di^ns  has  been  called  to  the  prevalence  of  fever 
of  a  malignant  type,  cases  of  which  had  appeared 
in  various  districts  of  the  town  remarkable  for  the 
nc'lect  of  sanitary  precautions  and  the  absence  of  a 
supply  of  pure  water.  We  hope  the  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Bill  now  before  Parliament  will  be  passed 
at  once,  and  th»t  stringent  measures  will  be  en- 
forced for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health. 

The  Blackburn  Art  and  General  Exhibition  will 
open  on  the  11th  of  June.  The  Mayor  will  attend 
the  opening.  The  local  paper  says,  in  the  Fine  Arl» 
Department,  it  believes  that  the  pictures  hunt:  are 
not  only  numerous,  but  generally  of  a  very  high 
class.  En  passant,  l\\e  sanitary  condition  of  Black- 
bum  is  very  bad,  and  there  is  an  alarming  increase 
in  the  mortality  returns,  despite  the  improvement* 
said  to  he  making  by  the  local  board  during  the  last 

three  years.   

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Projector.— Dalkey  granite  will  an.swer  your  purpose,  aniJ 
the  cost  of  tran.smissioii  will  not  be  heavy. 

ARCHiTitcT  (Lcndonj.— We  are  not  inspired  by  anybody  Ifi 
our  comments.  A  current  topic  is  a  iair  matter  for  obser- 
vation. Our  columns  are  freely  open  fur  reply  to  all  wtee 
may  feel  aggrieved.  '      ,    ,    ,  „„j„_ 

Tkamway— lixperiments  are  now  being  made  In  London, 
and  possibly  before  long  powers  will  be  sought  tor  running 
tram  curs  by  steam  or  other  motive  power,  to  the  exclu- 
sion o  horses,  but  not  men.  V 

An  OrEKATivE. -Books  suited  to  your  wants  ought  to  b« 
fuund  upon  the  shelves  of  the  Mechanics  Institute.  Sucte 
hook»  were  to  be  found  tliere  some  years  »K0. 

CiTizEN.-Something,  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  attempted. 
The  project  need  not  be  a  new  one.  If  it  has  lam  by  OH 
the  shelf  sutHcieiitly  long,  it  can  be  revived  again.  Corpe- 
rate  philosophy  is  a  a  sort  of  proverbial  philosophy,  at  least 
in  tliis  city  where  the  sayings  and  doings  of  oui  magnates 
have  passed  into  proverbs,  veritable  "  Dead  Sea  Fruits. 
SiNiTAS  — This  year  will,  we  fear,  pass  over  like  the  preceding 
ones,  and  little  will  be  done.  The  Liffey  must  take  care  .f 
itself  and  submit  to  the  loving  embraces  of  the  Foddlt, 
•which  is  to  be  diverted— but  by  what  means  we  knovr  noi. 
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LAW. 

WATER   SUPPLY  —  IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

COURT  OF  queen's  BENCH. — April  22. 

The  Queen  at  the  prosecution  of  Wallace  y, 
the  Belfast  Water  Commisioners. — This  case 
came  before  the  court  upon  motion  on  the 
part  of  defendants  to  discharge  a  conditional 
order  already  obtained  by  prosecutor  for  a 
mandamus  to  comj)el  the  commissioners  to 
furnish  to  him  in  each  of  his  20  houses  in 
KenUworth-street,  Belfast,  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  case  of 
the  commissioners  was  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment gave  them  a  discretion,  and  that  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  they  had  deter- 
mined not  to  supply  water  for  water-closets 
to  houses  which  were  only  rated  at  ^ 8  or  less, 
and  that  prosecutor's  houses  were  only  rated 
at  £8,  the  reason  of  their  determination  being 
that  as  there  were  nearly  22,000  other  houses 
in  Belfast  of  a  similar  class,  if  they  were  to 
supply  water  for  water-closets  to  all  these,  a 
water  famine  might  possibly  occur  at  a  future 
time.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  delivered  the 
Judgment  of  the  court,  that  prosecutor  was 
entitled  to  the  water  supply  he  claimed.  The 
conditional  order  for  a  maiuhnnus  was  there- 
fore made  absolute  againgt  the  commissioners. 

The  cant  about  the  danger  of  a  water  famine 
hai  been  often  raised  in  Dublin  by  certain  in- 
dividuals, to  the  injury  of  poor  householders 
and  the  public  health.  We  hope,  from  the 
above  decision,  that  the  poor  are  not  to  suffer 
through  corporate  incompetence  and  neglect. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
ue  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  ive  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  aiul 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Eoe,  42,  Mabbot- 
itreet,  Dublin. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 


(Town.) 

Yearly  .  . 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly  ■ 


(Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    2  0 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  hnoivn  on 
application. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 


IRISH  VAL  DE   TRAVERS  PAVING 

1  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

This  Companj  can  now  undertake  the  laying  of  Pathways, 
Brewery  Floois,  Granaries,  Platforms,  Stables,  Garden  Walks, 
with  tlieir  natural  rock  Asphalte.  Water  cannot  percolate 
this  pavement;  being  guaranteed  to  last  for  years,  it  is  the 
cheapest  pavement  in  existence. 

Application  to  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  S9DAUE- 
STKEET,  DUBLIN. 

Mines— Travers,  Neufchatel,  Switzerland.  Works— 71,  74 
SlU  JOHN  ROGERSON'S  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 


TO   THE  NOBILITY,  GENTRY,  AND 

i  ARCHITECTS  OF  IRELAND. 

Mt  Loeds  and  Gentlemen, 

Now  that  the  works  for  which  I  have  contracted  with  you 
are  nearly  completed,  and,  I  trust,  to  your  satisfaction,  permit 
me  to  return  you  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  patron- 
age which,  for  years  past,  I  have  received  at  your  hands;  and 
to  add  that  I  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  accept  of  you 
further  favours,  and  hope,  by  liiligence  and  application,  to 
give  satisfaction  generally  in  all  my  engagements. 

Tlie  works  at  which  I  am  at  present  engaged  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  Exterior  of  Curraghmore  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  for  past  two  years. 

The  Exterior  and  Interior  of  Loftus  Hall,  County  of  Wex- 
ford, the  residence  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Ely,  for 
past  two  years. 

Kyleraore  Castle,  County  of  Galway,  residence  of  Mitchell 
Henr}'.  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  past  five  years. 

Ashford  House,  Cong,  County  Mayo,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  new  Munster  Bank,  Dame-street,  Dublin. 
John  George  Adair's,  Esq.,  residence,  Ratlidair,  Queen'g 
County,  together  with  some  minor  works,  which  are  also 
drawing  to  completion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  add  that  I  am  now  prepared 
to  undertake  any  Contracts  which  I  may  be  favoured  with. 

JAMES  HOGAN  AND  SONS, 
Plain  and  Ornamental  Stucco  Plasterers, 
Cement  Workers  and  Modellers, 
168  GREAT  BKUNSWICK-STREET, 
DUBLIN. 

N.B.— First-class  WorkiBen  eent  to  all  parts  of  tbe  country. 


FARROW  &  JACKSON, 

18  Great  Tower-st.;  8  Haymarket;  91  Mansell-st.,  London;  and  23  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  Parii. 

Mauufactnrcrs  of  every  description  of  Iron  Wine  Bin. 


WBOUGHT-IRON  BINS,  adapted  either  for 
Brick  Arched  Vaults  or  Flat  Ceilings.  Th»y  combine  ^  _ 

great  strength  with  lightness  and  economy  of  space. 


REGISTERED  CELLULAR 
IRON  BINS,  with  separate  Rest 
for  each  Bottle— These  Bins  will  be 
found  very  useful;  tliey  are  kept  in 
stock  in  various  sizes,  from  1  to  20 
dozen,  or  made  to  order  any  size  or 


NEW  PATENT  DOUBLE 
BIN.— These  Bins  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  "  Exhibit"  Bias, 
which  have  proved  a  great  success, 
combined  with  that  of  taking  two 


shape,  to  fit  any  spare  corner.   They  are  peculiarly  adapted  I  bottles  In  depth,  each  having  a  separate  rest,  and  haying  its 
for  private  ce'lars,  as  no  laths  are  required,  and  the  trouble  of  |  neck  outwards  convenient  to  the  grasp, 
binning  is  avoided.   The  bottles  may  be  taken  out  or  replaced  | 
by  a  child  without  risk  of  breakage.  | 

Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application.         Flans  and  Estimates  for  fitting  up  Cellars  famished, 


O&^ARLES  FRANCIS,  SON,  AND  CO., 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS, 

West  Medina  Mills,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

ESTADLISIItD  UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  YEARS. 

PORTfjAl^'EB  C'EIWK;%T,  according  to  the  Board  of  Works' Test 
"  Brand  Vectis,"  MKIKIIUA.  (or  improved  Roman)  Cement.  Both  tbe  above 
Cements  have  been  largely  used  by  the  Home  and  nearly  every  Foreign  Government. 

Bronze  MEDAL,  J      DubUii  Dcpot— 15  TALBOT-PLACE. 


LoNbON,  1851. 


A.  J.  ALDRICH,  Agent. 


f  Gold  Medai, 
IHatee,  ISO. 


TO  COACH  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  &c. 

We  beg  f  0  announce  that  we  always  keep  a  large  Stock  of 

Charles  Turner  and  Son's  Superior  Varnishes, 

specially  suited  for  Coach  Building  and  House  Decorative  purposes,  "  and  for  wliich  we  are  Sole  Agents  for  Ireland; 

Also  a  Supply  of  Ciround  and  ISry  Colours,  Brushes,  Ac, 

of  best  quality,  for  which  we  solicit  orders. 


BOILEAU   AND  BOYD, 

92    BRIDE    STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Established  A.D.  1700. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS 

MANCFACTDREl!  OF  TRANSPARENT 

Oak,  Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 

FOR   STAINING    DEAL,    PINE,  &,C., 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINT    AND    TO   SUPERSEDE  GRAINING. 

THESE  STAINS,  having  no  Painty  Matter  in  them,  are  Transparent ;  they  Colour,  but  do 
not  ohscure  the  Natural  Grain  and  Feathery  Appearance  of  tne  Wood,  but  biing  it  out  in  a  beautiful  manner;  the  tffict 
surpisses  Paint,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  Graining,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense. 

Specimens  loiih  Testimonials  from  Eminent  Architects  and  Prices  free  on  Application  or  by  Post. 

12,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN,  6,  Merrioo 
row,  Dublin  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  45  &  i^  North-steet,  Belfast,  where  also  specimens  may  be  seen. 


17    AUNGIER-STREET.  17 

F.  O'HAHA, 
GENERAL  WINDOW-BLIS^O  MANUFACTURER, 

By  Machinery, 

17    AUNGIER-STREET,  17 
DUBLIN. 


Outside  Blinds  for  Shop  Fronts. 


Shop  Blinds  Made  and  Lettered  to  Order. 

Coats  of  Arms  Painted.  Tnnsparent  and  Venetian  Blindi 


SHOP  SHUTTER  SHOES-SHUTTER  BARS  SUPERSEDED. 

HARRISON'S  Patented  Improvements  at  Reduced  Prices,  which  were  shown  and  80 
faTourably  noticed  at  s  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association  in  London,  March  25,  1870. 


•n,.  ,T,^H»l  ■tffutinnnf  Architects  Builders  Ironmongers,  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  rarled  stock  of  l»e^ 
MallS>le''lronSh*r'sho"<i"ght!'^ 

.fPiication.    ^^^^  HABBISON,  Manufacturer,  15  and  35  Union-street,  Borough,  London. 

COUHTPT  OBDBBB  PBOMPTIX  EXECUTED. 


June  1,  1874.] 
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Vol.  XVI.— No.  347. 


Public  Records  in  Ireland.* 


8>8*^^^  HB  present  Report  is 
one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting yet  issued ;  for,  besides 
reporting  the  good  progress 
I  made  in  the  classification  and 
arrangement  of  numerous 
valuable  documents,  we  are 
afi'orded  a  large  amount  of  historic 
information,  both  by  extracts  from 
the  MSS.  and  descriptive  particulars  by  the 
ofScers  engaged.  In  addition  to  the  Report 
of  the  Deputy  Keeper,  Mr.  Samuel  Ferguson, 
there  is  an  appendix  containing:  "Extract 
from  Report  of  James  H.  Davies,  Esq.,  on 
the  residue  of  the  Records  removed  from 
the  offices  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Edward 
Litton,  M.C."  ;  "  Report  of  Sir  J.  Bernard 
Burke,  Ulster,  Keeper  of  the  State  Papers  "  ; 
"  List  of  Chancery  BiUs  and  Answers  found 
out  of  place  "  ;  "  Extract  from  Report  of 
James  Mills,  Esq.,  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  removed  from  the  vaults  of  that 
court "  ;  "  Extract  from  further  Report 
of  the  Assistant  Deputy  Keeper  on  the 
Records  of  the  Palatinate  of  Tipperary,  in- 
cluding— Cause  List  of  Pleadings  in  local 
Chancery,  Abstract  of  Patent  Rolls  of  ditto  " ; 
"  Extract  from  Report  from  Henry  Berry,  Esq. 
on  the  Records  of  former  Writ,  Appearance, 
and  Seal  Office  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench"; 
and,  lastly,  "  Report  of  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Public  Record  Office  of 
Ireland,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland,  respecting  the  Facsimiles 
of  National  MSS.  of  Ireland." 

The  Deputy  Keeper,  in  his  Report,  again 
refers  to  the  expediency  of  continuing  some 
more  of  the  practically  useful  publications 
left  unfinished  by  the  late  Record  Commis- 
sioners for  Ireland,  and  for  which  material 
exists  in  an  advanced  state. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  selected,  classified,  and 
arranged  the  specimens  of  the  documents 
for  reproduction  by  the  photozincographic 
process  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  to 
accompany  the  letterpress  also  prepared  by 
him  as  editor  of  the  "  Facsimiles  of  National 
Manuscripts  of  Ireland."  The  Deputy  Keeper 
Bays  the  letterpress  matter  of  the  first  portion 
of  this  work  has  been  for  some  time  in  type  in 
Dublin,  awaiting  final  impressions  of  the 
plates,  which  are  now  understood  to  be  in 
process  of  printing  at  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office,  Southampton.  We  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  the  plates  could  not  be  executed 
in  Dublin. 

In  relation  to  the  work  on  which  Mr. 
Gilbert  is  engaged,  the  Deputy  Keeper,  in 
his  report  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercorn, 
expresses  the  great  satisfaction  he  experi- 
ences that  a  work  of  so  much  curiosity  and 
splendour  of  material,  and  of  such  great 
erudition  and  accuracy  in  its  editorial  treat- 
ment, has  been  advanced  so  far  towards 
completion,  in  connection  with  the  Record 
Office  in  Ireland.    This  opinion,  we  think, 


•  "  The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keep«r  of  the  Public 
Records  in  Ireland."  Dublia:  Alexander  TUom.  1671. 


will  be  fully  endorsed  by  many  who  know 
aught  of  the  work. 

The  literary  inquiries  during  the  year 
embraced  :  Inquisitions — Sligo  and  Kerry  ; 
Chancery  Bills  and  Answers  ;  Civil  Corres- 
pondence ;  Patent  Rolls ;  Hearth  Money,  Rolls 
(Dublin) ;  Decrees  of  Innocence ;  Quit-rent 
Books  ;  Wills  and  Will  Books. 

In  the  Report  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke  we 
have  information  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
classification  of  the  State  Paper  Depart- 
ment ;  secondly,  of  presentments,  affidavits, 
examinations,  informations,  &c.  ;  thirdly, 
heads  of  bills,  public  and  private,  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  1711-1782  ;  fourthly,  transmisses 
of  bills,  1753-1780 ;  fifthly,  petitions,  and 
other  papers  connected  therewith,  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council, 
and  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  at  different 
times. 

The  presentments  alluded  to  in  the  second 
portion,  with  the  other  documents,  relate  to 
political  ofi"ences,  murders,  robberies,  bur- 
glaries, smuggling,  abductions,  rapes,  hough- 
ing of  cattle,  taking  Ulegal  and  forcible  posses- 
sion, arson,  running  of  goods,  &c.  The  sworn 
informations  are  very  numerous,  and  con- 
cerning them  Sir  Bernard  Burke  remarks  : — 
"  The  collection  affords  important  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  the  country  between 
the  years  1701  and  1800."  They  must  un- 
doubtedly be  valuable,  extending  as  they  do 
over  the  entire  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  copy  of  one  of  the  presentments  is  given, 
made  at  the  General  Assizes  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Londonderry  in  1722,  when  one 
Rory  Roe  O'Haran,  of  Culnegoopagh,  in  the 
County  of  Londonderry,  was  presented  by 
the  grand  jury  "to  be  a  Tory,  robber,  and 
rapparee  out  in  arms  and  upon  his  keeping, 
and  not  amenable  to  his  maj''5'  laws." 

Among  the  petitions  is  one  to  his  Grace 
the  Duka  of  Bolton,  the  Viceroy— "The 
humble  petition  of  Patrick  Beilew,  Esq.,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Frances  Viscountess  Dowager 
Dillon,  his  wife,"  in  relation  to  the  Castle  of 
Loghlin,  which  was  set  on  fire.  There  is 
another  petition  in  relation  to  an  old  Dublin 
worthy,  David  La  Touche,  in  the  first  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  petition  is 
worth  reproducing.  It  is  addressed  to  their 
"  Excellencys  the  Lord  Justices  Gen^  and 
Geui  Governi's  of  Ireland  "  : — 

"The  humble  petition  of  David  Latouclie,  of 
tlie  City  of  Dublin,  merchant.  Humbly  sheweth — 
That  your  petition'  is  about  to  build  a  house  in 
Castle-street,  the  backside  of  which  adjoins  the 
Castle  ditch.  That  the  said  ditch  is  filled  up  with 
coal  ashes,  excrement,  and  filth,  thrown  there  by 
neighbours  for  want  of  a  fence,  which  is  a  great 
detriment  to  your  pef  as  well  as  an  annoyance  to 
the  Castle.  That  your  petit'  humbly  conceives  it 
will  not  be  any  inconveniency  to  his  Matie  if  your 
pef  carrys  his  walls  home  to  the  Castle  wall  at 
his  own  cost,  he  entring  into  an  obligacon  to  your 
Excell""^  to  put  back  his  wall  at  his  own  charge  to 
the  place  w'''  shall  bejudi>ed  to  belong  to  him,  im- 
mediately upon  yo"'  Excell"^  signifying  yo'  pleasure 
therein." 

David  LaTouche's  petition  was  referred 
for  report  to  Thomas  Burgh,  the  Engineer 
and  Surveyor-General,  whose  name  may  be 
found  in  connection  with  that  of  Sir  Edward 
Lovet  Pearce  during  the  building  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  House.  Burgh  reported  that 
there  were  several  encroachments  made  upon 
the  Castle  ditch,  that  it  was  disagreeable  to 
the  sight  and  smell  from  the  filth  that  was 
thrown  into  it,  and  moved  that  some  method 
might  be  taken  to  oblige  those  who  made 
such  encroachments  to  deliver  up  the  posses- 
sion of  the  same.  Order  was  at  the  same 
date  given  to  the  Attorney-General  to  enquire 


into  the  titles.  The  Surveyor-General  re- 
commended the  enclosure,  but  left  it  to  hia 
Majesty  or  his  advisers  to  consider  whether 
they  should  proceed  at  once  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work,  or  permit  the  petitioner,  Mr. 
La  Touche,  to  do  it  on  the  terms  he  pro- 
posed. 

We  have  another  memorial  of  Mr.  LaTouche 
many  years  after,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the 
carrying  on  of  sundry  buildings  at  the  Castle, 
in  the  rere  of  memorialist's  house,  in  1750, 
which  so  damaged  it  as  to  render  it  unsafe, 
and  to  oblige  the  banker  to  take  it  down  and 
rebuild  it.  Mr.  La  Touche  claimed  the  sum 
of  £918  14s.  lid.,  after  making  proper  allow- 
ances for  old  materials;  and  he  states  in 
his  memorial  that  of  the  above  sum  only 
^541  6s.  lid.  was  claimed  by  him  as  a  loss 
in  taking  down  the  said  house,  though  it  had 
cost  him  ^ 1,500  for  the  building  so  late  as  the 
year  1727.  The  petitioner  also  states  that  the 
further  sum  of  ^377  Bs.,  part  of  the  said  sum 
of  ^914  14s.  lid.,  was  paid  out  of  his  pocket 
for  house  rent  and  sundry  expenses  he  was 
put  to  for  carrying  on  his  business  during 
the  taking  down  and  rebuilding  of  the  house 
he  then  resided  in.    The  petition  ends  thus : 

"That  notwithstanding  your  mem'"  several  appli- 
cations since  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  sum  of 
£914  143.  lid.,  so  long  since  as  the  year  1750,  your 
mem"  has  not  been  paid  the  same,  the  interest 
whereof  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £275." 

This  last  petition  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
David  La  Touche  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  when  Viceroy.  Such  documents 
as  the  above  are  both  interestiag  and  useful ; 
they  throw  side  lights  upon  our  local  history, 
and  they  help  to  clear  up  and  confirm  what 
would  otherwise  appear  doubtful. 

The  matter  contained  in  Appendix  7,  on 
"  Facsimiles  of  National  Manuscripts  of 
Ireland,"  being  the  report  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  is 
the  most  interesting  literary  portion  of  the 
Sixth  Report.  It  contains  particulars  con- 
cerning the  history,  subject,  and  material, 
of  many  valuable  MSS.,  including  the  Dom- 
nach  Airgid  MS. ;  the  ancient  Latin  version 
of  the  Gospels ;  the  Psalter  styled  Cathach ; 
the  Book  of  Durrow ;  the  Book  of  KeUs ; 
the  Book  of  Dimma  ;  the  Book  of  Mulling ; 
the  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol ;  the  Book  of 
Armagh  ;  the  Manuscript  of  Mselbrigte  Mac 
Durnan ;  the  Book  of  Hymns  ;  the  fragment 
of  Leabhar  Na  H-Uidhri ;  the  Manuscript  by 
Mselbrigte  Hua  Mteluanaigh ;  the  Annals  by 
Tighernach ;  and  the  Ancient  Gospels. 

We  had  intended  to  have  made  some 
extracts  from  Mr.  Gilbert's  Report,  but  we 
must  defer  it  to  another  issue.  The  first 
part  of  the  Facsimiles  of  the  National  Manu. 
scripts  is  approaching  completion.  The  work 
is  in  imperial  folio  size,  and  the  first  part 
will  contain  forty-five  coloured  plates.  The 
written  matter  of  each  specimen  is  printed 
opposite  to  it  in  the  original  language,  line 
for  line,  without  contractions.  The  conclu- 
ding words  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  Report  say : — 
"  The  plan  for  the  publication,  that  the 
specimens  should  be  reproduced  in  accordance 
with  the  originals,  in  dimensions,  colours, 
and  other  features,  renders  much  descriptive 
details  on  these  heads  unnecessary  here. 
The  certification  of  the  final  impressions 
of  the  plates  executed  at  the  Ordnance  Office, 
Southampton,  and  the  custody  of  the 
documents  sent  to  be  photozincographed 
there  for  this  work,  have  been  entrusted  to 
W.  B.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Assistant  Keeper  of 
the  Public  Records  in  England.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  observe  here  that  many  difficulties 
are  incidental  to  a  publication  of  this  nature, 
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more  eBpecially  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  editorial  and  artistic  portions 
have  to  be  carried  on  in  two  places — Dublin 
and  Southampton.  In  the  next  issue  the 
series  will  be  continued  from  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century." 

With  this  extract  we  will  close  our  present 
notice,  by  observing  that  the  perusal  of  the 
"  Sixth  "Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
Public  Records  in  Ireland"  has  given  us  more 
pleasure  and  iaformation  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  read. 


PRISON  MANAGEMENT 
AND  MUNICIPAL  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The  reports  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Prisons  (Hon.  C.  Bourke)  on  the  Dublin 
jails  are  highly  suggestive,  although  sad- 
dening in  the  extreme.  This  city  is  taxed 
with  the  cost  of  these  Government  prisons, 
and  the  Corporation  appoint  the  Board  of 
Superintendence,  and  like  evsrything  else 
managed  or  meddled  with  by  our  present 
civic  magnates,  incapacity  is  plainly  appa- 
rent. 

The  number  of  commitments  of  juvenile 
offenders  shows  a  great  increase,  and  Dublin 
unfortunately  is  made  to  supply  the  larger 
number.  JuTeniles  that  ought  to  be  sent  to 
reformatories  are  sent  to  one  or  other  of 
our  city  prisons  and  come  out  again  in  many 
cases  more  hardened  and  depraved.  Last 
year  shews  an  increase  of  juveuUe  criminals 
of  296  as  against  256  of  the  previous  year. 
The  entire  number  of  prisoners  committed 
to  Richmond  Bridewell  during  the  year  was 
4,390,  being  an  increase  of  1,036  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  Inspector  recommends 
that  the  Board  of  Superintendence  should 
initiate  a  system  of  punitive  labour  as  a 
check,  suggests  the  infliction  of  occasional 
corporal  punishment,  which  he  believes  would 
be  a  salutary  deterrent.  It  would  appear 
from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  the  re- 
laxation of  the  law  affecting  the  sale  of  drink 
has  added  largely  to  the  increase  of  crime. 
Of  this  we  have  no  doubt.  Drink  is  the 
parent  of  many  evils.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  want  of  cellular  accommodation  and  of 
means  for  enforcing  punitive  labour.  There 
is  a  decline  in  the  amount  realised  by  prison 
labour  outside  the  jail,  although  higher  than 
other  jails. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  salaries, 
the  Inspector  instances  two  medical  ofBcers 
receiving  a  salary  of  £425  for  attending 
each  on  alternate  days,  and  complains 
that  they  do  not  see  the  inmates  before  they 
are  classilied,  and  contrasts  this  omission 
in  the  performance  of  the  duty  which  the 
act  requires,  with  the  case  of  the  medical 
officer  of  Belfast,  who  only  receives  £75 
a-year.  The  formation  of  a  good  secular 
library  is  recommended,  and  measures  to  im- 
prove the  security  of  the  jail.  The  efficiency 
of  the  governor  of  Richmond  Bridewell  is 
spoken  highly  of,  who,  it  is  said,  displays 
zeal,  energy,  and  attention  in  the  discharge 
of  his  very  arduous  duties. 

In  respect  to  Grangegorman  Female  Peni- 
tentiary, similar  wants  are  pointed  out,  and 
similar  measures,  as  far  as  circumstances 
allow,  are  advised.  The  number  of  commit- 
ments here  were  4,240  as  against  3,722 
in  1871,  and  3,335  in  1872.  Grangegorman, 
like  Richmond,  shows  how  crime  is  largely 
increased  by  the  curse  of  drunkenness. 
Infants  over  a  year  old  are  left  with  their 
mothers  in  this  prison,  instead  of  adopting 
the  workhouse  plan,  and  thereby  giving 
effect  to  the  penal  consequences  of  crime. 
The  Inspector  calls  attention  here  to  the 
comparatively  little  use  made  of  the  laundry, 
which  would,  if  properly  managed,  afford 
suitable  and  reproductive  employment.  He 
disputes  the  truth  of  the  alleged  difficulty  in 
obtaining  washing  contracts.  The  main- 
tenance of  each  prisoner  during  the  late  year 
cost  ^38  12s.  3d.,  and  the  entire  cost  of  this 
prison  is  returned  at  £4,942  148. ;  but  mark, 
citizens  of  Dublin,  of  this  the  proportion  for 
officers  alono  was  no  Issa  than  .62,108  6s.  3d. 


No  one  after  this  need  marvel  why  the  city 
is  taxed  when  it  costs  so  much  for  main- 
taining an  official  staff  for  one  single  mis- 
called penitentiary. 

It  would  be  madness,  or  rather  downright 
folly,  for  any  honest  man  to  expect  that  a 
Board  of  Superintendence   elected  by  our 
present  Municipal  Council  will  do  aught  to 
reform  this  grievous  system  of  flagrant  mis- 
management.     The   ratepayers   have  cer- 
tainly the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  and 
it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  Corporation  by  improving  the  repre- 
sentation.   A  Ratepayers'  Protection  Asso- 
ciation has  now  been  in  existence  for  some 
months,  and  by  the  address  of  the  committee, 
issued  a  few  days  ago,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  . 
they  have  been  successful  in  checking  the 
tide  of  municipal  corruption   and  jobbery. 
Citizens  of  Dublin  !  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  committee  by  your  adhesion  and  support, 
and  you  will  not  only  lighten  the  taxation 
which  presses  so  heavily  upon  your  shoul- 
ders, but  you  will  also  put  an  end  to  the 
gross  abuses  which  have  for  so  many  years 
scandalized  this  city.    To  do  so  is  a  noble, 
non-political,  and  unsectarian  work,  and,  if 
performed,  its  effects  wiU  be  felt,  not  only  in 
Dublin,  but  throughout  Ireland,  for  many 
years   to   come.    It  is  a  sad  sight  where 
citizens  are  demoralized  by  corrupt  manners 
and  institutions,  but  the  state    of  society 
must  be  rotten  indeed  if  civic  rule,  instead 
of  being  guardian  of  our  rights,  becomes 
their  fell  destroyer. 


THE  COLLAPSED  MAIN  DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 

Jdst  as  we  predicted  several  months  ago 
the  revised  Main  Drainage  Scheme,  with 
estimates,  would  have  to  be  again  re- 
vised, r«-a.meuded,  and  re-reported  upon. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the 
two  engineers  that  are  leading  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  by  the  nose,  or  the 
latter  that  are  worrying  the  former  for  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  the  citizens.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  a  more 
shameful  and  scandalous  series  of  transac- 
tions have  never  taken  place  than  those  con- 
nected with  our  Water  Works  and  Main 
Drainage.  The  latter  project  is  beginning 
to  stink  in  the  nostrils,  not  only  of  the 
people  of  Dublin,  but  the  whole  Empire. 

Contractors  and  their  foremen  in  Loudon 
laugh  outright  at  the  mention  of  the  Dublin 
drainage.  The  representative  of  one  of 
those  who  competed  was  heard  to  say  some 
weeks  ago  that  neither  of  the  two  engineers 
nor  the  Corporation  itself  knew  what  they 
wanted.  Plans  and  specifications  were  ori- 
ginally prepared  for  a  scheme  which,  if  com- 
menced, no  contractor  would  have  completed 
for  a  million  of  money,  and  since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  trickery  to  reduce  the 
contract  to  reasonable  dimensions.  The 
last  effort  is  as  little  successful  as  the 
former,  for,  if  commenced,  the  work  could 
not  be  proceeded  with,  save  by  instalments, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  the  cost  would 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  before  half  com- 
plete, reach  upwards  of  half  a  million,  the 
superintending  staff  swallowing  no  small 
proportion  of  the  sum. 

We  think  the  time  has  at  last  come  for 
some  decided  action  on  the  part  of  the  rate- 
payers by  a  requisition  directly  to  Govern- 
ment through  the  House,  or  at  least  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  Liffey  needs 
purification  at  once,  and  if  the  citizens  have 
to  wait  for  the  Main  Drainage  to  be  complete 
before  they  are  afforded  relief,  they  will  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  many  epidemics  we 
fear.  The  Main  Drainage  Committee  is 
worse  than  useless,  because  they  have  for 
years  and  are  still  continuing  to  squander 
public  money,  with  no  other  results  than 
that  of  benefiting  their  own  legal  agents  and 
other  kindred  fraternity. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  is,  we  think,  im- 
peratively necessary,  and  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  one  should  be  held,  so  that  the 
whola  histor/    and    surroundings  of  the 


Dublin  Main  Drainage  scheme,  from  its 
first  inception  to  the  present  time,  might 
be  made  public.  The  citizens  of  Dublin 
have  been  already  too  often  befooled  on 
the  head  of  this  drainage  project,  and 
before  one  sod  is  turned  of  the  work  a  Go- 
vernment inquiry  should  take  place,  so  that 
the  public  might  be  placed  in  possession  of 
the  facts,  and  merited  exposure  and  condem- 
nation brought  home  to  the  parties  who  have 
been  guilty  of  perpetrating,  or  striving  to 
perpetrate,  for  years  a  gigantic  fraud. 

We  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  matter,  and 
we  shall  take  care,  as  far  aa  lies  in  our  power, 
a  repetition  of  the  transactions  associated 
for  some  time  with  the  scheme  will  be  ren- 
dered for  the  future  impossible. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IRELAND. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  association,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, 28th  ult.,  the  President  in  the  chair. 
Members  present — R.  S.  Swan,  Thomas 
Drew,  J.  P.  Davis,  J.  C.  Wilmot,  D.  J. 
Freeman,  C.  Allen,  H.  Oldham,  H.  Wilmot, 
J.  Duff,  W.  O'Neill,  J.  Knox,  T.  H.  Long- 
field,  J.  A.  Barry,  C.  Lanauze,  J.  Coppiu- 
ger,  J.  L.  Robinson,  &c. 

The  minutes  of  the  prerious  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  hon.  secretaries  announced  that  Mr. 
Arthur  HiU  had  presented  a  copy  of  his  work 
on  "  Cormac's  Chapel"  to  "the  library. 
The  thanks  of  the  assoeiation  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  then  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Practical  Application  of 
Wires  to  Correct  Acoustic  Defects  in 
Buildings,"  after  which  a  discussion,  joined 
in  by  Messrs.  Davis,  Allen,  Freeman,  and 
other  members,  took  place. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson  proposed,  and  Mr.  R. 
S.  Swan  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Drew,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
after  which  the  meeting  dissolved. 


THE  SOCIAL  DIFFICULTIES  OF 
THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.,  the  author  of 
"  Ginx's  Baby  "  has  presented  another  work 
to  the  English  reading  public  which  is  fuU 
of  thought,  with  pictures  that  are  stirring 
and  eloquent  as  well  as  epigrammatic.  The 
substance  of  this  work  was  first  delivered  as 
a  lecture  to  American  audiences  some  time 
back,  but  now  it  is  expanded  into  a  volume 
entitled  "  Glances  of  Inner  England."  The 
work  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  the 
majority  of  the  opinions  expressed  are  just. 

The  social  perils  of  the  future  of  society 
are  apparent  to  aU  deep  thinkers,  and_  it 
behoves  our  statesmen  and  legislators  to  give 
them  careful  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
their  prevention  or  mitigation,  should  they 
overtake  us  sooner  than  we  expect  them.  The 
growth  of  pauperism,  crime,  drunkenness, 
the  conflict  between  capital  and  labour,  and 
the  unfriendly  relations  existing  between 
the  industrial  and  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
are  some,  but  not  all,  of  our  growing  perils. 

Mr.  Jenkins  very  tersely  states  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  principal  perils  of  society, 
which  are  four  in  number.  He  says  they 
arise — 1.  From  the  efforts  made  by  the 
upper  and  wealthy  classes  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancing power  and  resist  the  just  claims  of 
the  working  man.  2.  From  the  mass  of 
pauperism  which  I  have  described,  which 
lives  on  the  rates,  and  seems  to  have  such  a 
horrible  mystery  of  propagation.  3.  From 
the  terrible  unparalleled  power  of  degra- 
dation which,  with  increasing  tyranny,  is 
wielded  by  strong  drink.  4.  From  the  defi- 
ciency of  incitements,  moral  and  material,  to 
thrift  and  ambition  among  the  working 
classes. 

Now  the  parent  of  much  of  these  evils  is 
drink ,  for  it  renders  thrift  impossible,and  leads 
from  pauperism  to  crime.  The  sober  man,  if 
he  is  reaUy  in  earnest,  although  his  facilities 
for  improvement  according  to  his  location  may 
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be  small,  yet  he  will  possess  a  self  incitement 
or  prompting  to  add  to  bis  moral  and  material 
worth.  The  spread  of  education  will  doubt- 
less supply  more  incitements  independent  of 
associated  schemes  for  elevating  the  working 
taan  ;  but  until  the  legislature  puts  more  re- 
strictions on  the  liquor  traffic  than  at  present 
exist,  we  fear  that  the  degradation  arising 
from  drink  will  even  assume  a  more  terrible 
form.  Thrift  and  honest  ambition  are  more 
needed  among  the  working  classes  of  Great 
Britain.  Co-operative  labour  has  done  much, 
and  wider  fields  still  exist  in  the  interest  of 
the  working  class  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits it  will  bring  ihem ;  but  education,  in- 
dustry, and  strict  sobriety  are  indis- 
pensable. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  House  Owner's  Estimator,  &c.  By  James 
D.  Simon,  A.R.I.B.A.  Edited  and  revised 
by  Francis  T.  W.  Miller.  With  numerous 
illustrations.    London :  Lockwood  and  Co. 

This  work  will  be  found  what  it  professes  to 
be,  and  from  an  examination  of  it  we  can 
pronounce  it  a  really  useful  volume,  both  to 
builders  and  operatives  as  well  as  to  sur- 
veyors. As  a  price-book  it  will  be  found 
eminently  serviceable  in  the  hands  of  unpro- 
fessional folk,  either  as  householders  or 
traders,  as  it  will  aiford  them  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cost  of  building,  altering,  or 
repairing.  Everything  in  relation  to  house- 
building, from  excavation  to  completion,  is 
given,  with  market  value  of  labour  and  ma- 
terials. Concrete  works  are  also  treated  of, 
and  illustrations  are  given  of  houses  built  in 
terraces,  shop-fronts,  bay  windows,  and  the 
specifications  in  connection.  Embodied  will 
be  found  the  gist  of  the  Report  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Ai-chitects  on  Dilapidations, 
arranged  for  the  easy  reference  of  landlords 
and  tenants.  Appended  we  have  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  on  the  Regulation  and 
Supervision  of  Buildings,  which  will  be  found 
to  be  a  valuable  reference,  as  also  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  Regulations  in  rela- 
tion to  houses,  streets,  roads,  and  to  matters 
in  general  connected  with  architects,  sur- 
veyors, builders,  and  owners  of  property,  and 
the  law  in  relation  thereto.  The  prices  upon 
which  the  calculations  are  based  in  respect 
to  labour  is  at  the  rate  of  8^d.  per  hour,  and 
the  present  London  prices  of  materials — 
brick,  stone,  cement,  lime,  sand,  lead, 
timber,  and  painters'  materials.  The  volume 
is  replete  with  practical  information,  and 
contains  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  judiciously 
and  well  arranged,  and  equally  well  illus- 
trated. In  a  word,  we  think  "  The  House- 
Owner's  Estimator"  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments its  talented  compiler  wished  it  to  do, 
and  which  its  editor  rendered  it  still  more 
certain  to  fulfil. 


HemarJcs  on  Impending  Sanitary  Legislation 
for  Irela)i(l.  By  Thomas  Wrigley  Grim- 
shaw,  A.M.,  M.D.,  &c.  Dublin  :  Printed 
by  Browne  and  Nolan,  Nassau-street. 

De.  Grimshaw  is  certainly  entitled  to  speak 
upon  the  sanitary  question ;  and,  whether  we 
differ  with  him  in  some  of  his  details,  we  are 
free  to  confess  he  presents  the  public  with  a 
pamphlet  containing  much  that  is  valuable 
and  worthy  of  adoption.  No  one  can  tell 
how  the  Public  Health  Bill  for  Ireland  which 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  our  Chief  Secre- 
tary has  obtained  leave  to  introduce,  will 
turn  out.  The  English  Public  Health  Act  of 
1872  has  been  an  acknowledged  failure, 
though  containing  many  wise  provisions. 
The  spirit  of  the  act  is  good,  but  the 
machinery  by  which  it  was  intended  to  set  it 
in  motion  will  never  work  well. 

We  have  often  pointed  out  in  this  journal  the 
incapacity  that  attends  sanitary  administra- 
tion, through  the  ignorance  of  the  officers  ap- 
pointed and  through  the  evils  attendant  on 
divided  authority.  The  acts  in  one  way  or 
another  bearing  upon  the  public  health  are 
almost  legion,  and  not  a  few  directly  contra- 


dictory to  each  other.  Until  a  codification 
of  our  sanitary  laws  is  eft'octod,  and  the  acts 
made  simple  and  clear,  and  officers  possessing 
the  requisite  technical  and  practical  know- 
ledge are  appointed,  sanitary  administra- 
tion and  inspection,  even  its  simpler  forms, 
can  never  be  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  points  out  what  he  thinks  are 
the  needed  requirements  for  this  country,  and 
he  includes  them  under  the  following 
heads : — 1st,  a  codification,  consolidation,  and 
slight  amendment  of  the  existing  sanitary 
laws ;  2nd,  uniform  authorities,  without 
clashing  of  jurisdiction ;  3rd,  convenient 
areas  of  administration,  with  easily  worked 
sub-districts  ;  4th,  a  complete  executive  orga- 
nization ;  5th,  constant  supervision  by  the 
central  authority ;  6th,  security  for  certain 
amount  of  independence  for  the  local  officers 
of  the  local  authority  ;  7th,  all  sanitary  laws 
should  be  compulsory,  except  certain  j^ermis- 
sive  powers  granted  to  the  central  authority. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  then  proceeds  to  consider 
these  heads  separately,  in  a  clear  and  intelli- 
gible manner.  Under  the  fourth  head  he 
makes  a  "  complete  central  organisation" 
to  consist  of  the  central  authority,  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  health,  the  rural  district 
medical  officer  of  health,  local  medical 
officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances, 
and  superintendent  inspector  of  nuisances. 
This  is  a  medical  organization  altogether,  and 
if  carried  out  in  the  way  Dr.  Grimshaw 
suggests,  the  relieving  officers  of  the  unions 
would  be  the  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and 
the  superintendent  inspectors  of  nuisances 
would,  in  addition  to  their  duty  of  super- 
vising the  local  inspectors,  have  also, 
it  seems,  to  act  as  clerks  to  the  medical 
inspectors  or  urban  officers  of  health.  We 
do  not  agree  with  this  arrangement.  Reliev- 
ing officers  at  present  in  Ireland  are  not  in 
general  fitted  for  the  duties  of  sanitary  in- 
spectors. In  England  at  present  the  town  or 
district  surveyor  sometimes  acts  as  an  in- 
spector of  nuisances  as  well  as  surveyor,  and 
where  the  area  is  large,  one  or  more  assis- 
tants are  appointed,  on  whom  devolve  the 
duty  of  sanitary  inspectors,  and  who  report 
through  the  medical  officer  of  health  or  the 
Surveyor  of  the  local  board  of  the  district. 
Sanitary  organization  is,  of  course,  still  most 
incomplete  in  places,  notwithstanding  the 
late  act.  An  efficient  sanitary  inspection, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, cannot  exist  if  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
a  medical  organization.  'The  sanitary  diffi- 
culty is  an  engineering  question,  and  to  a 
great  extent  too,  as  well  as  a  medical  one, 
but  on  this  part  of  the  subject  we  have  often 
before  discussed,  and  will  again. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  advocates  then  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  medical  officer  should  be  by 
the  State,  and  the  medical  inspector  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  itself,  and  paid  by 
the  State.  This  has  been  stiggested  before, 
and  there  is  much  to  say  in  its  behalf,  al- 
though we  are  adverse  to  the  gi'adual  spread 
of  a  centralism  that  is  going  far  to  destroy 
the  spirit  and  power  of  local  and  municipal 
bodies,  a  spirit  and  privilege  we  would  like  to 
see  preserved,  notwithstanding  some  miser- 
able failures  in  this  country.  Dr.  Grimshaw 
would  prefer  to  see  the  whole  poor  law  medical 
service  and  sanitary  service  constituted  into 
a  State  Civil  Service,  with  admission  by  com- 
petitive examination.  Without  going  over 
the  entire  scheme  of  sanitary  administration, 
as  mapped  out  in  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
we  take  note  that  the  total  annual  cost  of  the 
sanitary  organization  proposed  by  Dr. 
Grimshaw  is  calculated  at  ^100,000  a-year, 
which  would  represent,  it  is  said,  a  tax  of 
Id.  per  acre  per  annum,  or  less  than  l^d.  in 
the  pound  on  the  present  poor-law  valuation, 
or  about  |d.  in  the  pound  on  the  real  valuation 
of  property  in  Ireland.  The  commissioner 
at  the  head  of  the  department  is  put  down  at 
£1,500  to  £2,000  a-year;  the  medical  in- 
spector about  i'1,000 ;  the  dispensary 
officers  in  rural  and  but  sparsely  populated 
districts  from  £50  to  £75  per  annum  ;  and 
in  urban  from  £75  upwards ;  and  urban 
health  officers  £300  for  the  smaller,  and 
£500  to  £1,000  for  the  larger  towns. 


Aa  we  intend  to  revert  again  to  the  subject 
of  Irisli  sanitary  legislation,  and  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach's  bill,  we  will  not  enter  to-day  further 
on  the  question  raised  in  this  pamphlet.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  add  that  Dr.  Grimshaw 
believes  that  llirfe  Acts  of  Parliament  arc 
necessary  in  order  to  fairly  moboliso  Irish 
sanitary  machinery — 1st,  an  act  to  effect 
sanitary  organisation ;  2nd,  an  act  for  tho 
amendment  and  codification  of  sanitary  laws  ; 
and  3rd,  an  act  to  substitute  union  for  divi- 
sional rating,  and  for  the  alteration  of  the 
mode  of  electing  local,  urban,  and  rural 
authorities.  Whatever  form  the  organisa- 
tion may  eventually  assume,  we  agree  that 
a  certain  amount  of  independence  should  be 
secured  for  the  local  officers  from  local 
influence,  whether  these  officers  are  of  the 
medical  or  engineering  professions.  The 
law  should  also  be  compulsory,  for  the  in- 
terests of  public  health  requires  it  as  well  as 
that  of  education.  . 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

We  must  postpone  an  examination  of  this 
bill,  as  it  is  snggestive  of  many  considera- 
tions. It  has  forty-three  clauses  in  all.  The 
urban  districts  are  to  be  the  city  of  Dublin, 
towns  corporate  and  municipal ;  the  Poor-Law 
Union  is  to  be  the  area  for  the  rural  district, 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  be  the  sani- 
tary authority  for  the  same,  with  exception 
of  such  portions  as  may  be  comprised  in 
the  urban  district.  In  regard  to  the  j)owers 
and  duties  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  they 
are  to  possess  all  powers,  rights,  duties,  ca- 
pacities, liabilities,  and  obligations  under  the 
Sewage  Acts,  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts, 
the  Common  Lodging-house  Acts,  the  Arti- 
zan  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts,  and  the 
Bake-house  Regulation  Act.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  most  important  clauses  in  the 
bill,  from  a  medical  point  of  view  at  least, 
as,  no  doubt,  the  bill,  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  dispensary  medical  officers, 
will  meet  a  certain  amount  of  approval  : — 

"  Every  medical  officer  of  a  dispensary  district 
sliall  be  a  sanitary  officer  for  such  district,  or  for 
such  part  thereof  as  he  shall  personally  be  in  cliarge 
of,  witli  such  additional  salary  as  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Coramig- 
sioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  shall  determine 
or  approve;  and  every  sanitary  authority,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  shall  appoint  in  addition  an  inspector 
of  nuisances,  and  such  other  sanitary  officers,  in- 
cluding a  superintendent  officer  of  health,  when 
deemed  necessary,  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
shall  in  each  case  direct,  with  such  salaries,  or  ad- 
ditional salaries,  as  the  said  board,  with  such  con- 
sent as  aforesaid,  shall  determine  and  approve  ;  and 
the  said  board  shall  assign  to  the  dispensary  medi- 
cal officers,  to  the  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  to 
the  other  sanitary  officers,  if  any,  and  to  the  super- 
intendent officer  of  health,  if  such  an  officer  be 
appointed  for  the  sanitary  district,  their  respective 
duties  and  functions  in  the  discovery  and  inspection 
or  removal  of  nuisances,  in  the  supply  of  pure 
water,  in  the  making  or  repairing  of  sewers  and 
drains,  or  in  generally  superintending  the  execution 
of  the  sanitary  laws  within  the  district." 

Compulsory  powers  are  given  to  purchase 
lands  for  hospitals,  and  some  provisions  of 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  are  in- 
corporated with  the  Burial  Grounds  Act.  If 
the  bill  reaches  committee  this  session,  it 
must  certainly  come  forth  in  an  altered  form 
to  secure  general  approval,  for  it  stands  in 
need  of  many  emendations.  With  the  failure 
of  the  English  Health  Act  of  1872  to  act  as 
as  deterrent,  caution  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  dealing  with  the  case  of  Ireland.  We  are 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  the  bill  for 
Ireland  will  be  a  success,  for,  after  all,  sani- 
tary legislation  must  for  a  considerable  time 
be  tentative,  and  it  is  time  and  experience 
alone  that  can  prove  the  value  or  defects  of 
any  act  dealing  with  such  a  subject  as  the 
public  health  and  all  that  appertains  thereto. 
As  much  as  Ireland  stands  in  need  of  an 
efficient  measure,  we  do  not  desire  to  see  it 
hurriedly  carried  through  the  House  until 
properly  canvassed  and  discussed  at  length 
iu  all  its  bearings. 
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PUBLIC  EIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

INSPECTION  OF  TRADES. 
SIXTH  ARTICLE. 

In  our  last  article  we  treated  upon  public  and 
private  slaugbter-liouses  and  cow-houses  in 
connection  with  dairies,  and  pointed  out  the 
nuisances  generally  associated  with  their 
inanac;ement.  We  will  now  take  cognisance 
of  other  trades  or  callings  which  call  for 
frequent  inspection,  and  which  beget  intole- 
rable nuisances  betimes. 

The  pig  is  a  very  useful  animal  as  an  article 
of  food,  but  more  particularly  in  this  country 
the  pig  has  been  for  time  immemorial  tlie 
pet  of  the  peasant.  It  has  helped  to  pay  the 
rent,  though  it  rarely,  iu  the  person  of  the 
mere  day  labourer  aftbi-ded  him  any  suste- 
nance. Being  obliged  to  sell  it  instead  of  kill- 
ing it  for  his  own  use,  the  pig  has  perhaps  con- 
tributed more  to  Pat's  discomfort  in  the  long 
run  than  otherwise.  Often  reared  in  the 
chimney  corner,  as  far  as  its  bedding  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  quite  as  well  housed  as  the 
family  circle,  though  betimes  it  suffered  as 
much  from  lack  of  air  as  the  human  beings 
that  bedded  themselves  and  breathed  by  its 
side. 

Piggeries  should  at  once  be  got  rid  of,  not 
only  within  human  habitations,  but  wherever 
situated  near  to  them.  They  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  populous  districts,  and,  wherever 
kept,  their  sheds  should  be  well  drained  and 
paved.  In  subui-ban  districts,  when  properly 
housed,  no  danger  may  exist ;  but  in  the  city 
they  are  a  continuous  evil,  and  should  not 
under  any  pretence  be  permitted.  Offenders 
should  be  cautioned,  and  the  nuisance 
explained  to  them  ;  and  should  they  still 
persist,  they  may  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  a  magistrate,  and,  on  the  nuisance 
being  proven,  fined.  A  repetition  of  the 
offence  will  bring  a  cumulative  penalty. 
Bake-houses  also  need  a  frequent  visitation 
on  the  part  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  medi- 
cal officers  of  health,  to  see  that  all  the 
troughs  and  tables  used  are  kept  perfectly 
clean.  The  law  in  respect  to  them  is  laid 
down  in  the  26th  and  27th  Vict,  cap.,  40.  The 
inside  walls  and  ceiling  or  top  of  every  bake- 
house situate  in  any  city,  town,  or  place  con- 
taining according  to  the  last  census  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  five  thousand  persons, 
and  the  passage  and  staircase  leading 
thereto,  shall  either  be  painted  with  oil  or  be 
lime-washed  ;  where  painted  with  oil,  there 
shall  be  three  coats  of  paint,  and  the  painting 
shall  be  renewed  at  least  once  in  seven  years, 
and  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap 
once  at  least  iu  every  six  months  ;  where 
lime-washed,  the  lime-washing  shall  be 
renewed  once  at  least  in  every  six  months. 

Every  bake-house,  wherever  situated,  must 
be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  be  provided 
with  proper  means  for  efiectual  ventilation, 
and  be  free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any 
drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance.  If  the  occu- 
pier of  any  bake-house  fails  to  keep  the  same 
in  conformity  with  the  act,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  oflence  against  it, 
and  be  subject  in  respect  of  such  offence  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

The  court  having  jurisdiction  under  this 
act,  may,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  inflict- 
ing any  penalty,  make  an  order  directing 
that  within  a  certain  time,  to  be  named  iu 
such  order,  certain  means  are  to  be  adopted 
by  the  occupier  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
his  bake-house  into  conformity  with  the  sec- 
tion of  the  act.  The  court  may,  upon  appli- 
cation, enlarge  any  time  appointed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  means  directed  by  the  order, 
but  any  non-compliance  with  the  order  of  the 
court  shall  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
as  originally  limited  or  enlarged  by  subse- 
quent order  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuing 
ofi'ence,  and  to  be  punishable  by  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  one  pound  for  every  day  that 
such  non-compliance  continues. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  officers  of 
health,  sanitary  inspectors,  or  any  other 
person  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  may 
enter  any  bake-house  at  all  times  during  the 


hours  of  baking ;  and  that  any  person 
obstructing  him,  or  refusing  admission,  shall 
for  each  offence  incur  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  ^20. 

Under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  dangerous  or 
noxious  trades  are  divided,  for  public  health 
purposes,  into  four  classes.  The  first  class 
includes  those  in  relation  to  fires  and  explo- 
sives, such  as  petroleum  works  or  stores,  gas 
works,  and  the  like.  Both  petroleum  and 
gas  works  should  be  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sil)le  from  the  centre  of  the  population.  Gas 
works  fiarticularly  cause  a  great  nuisance, 
and  are  dangerous ;  yet  many  of  them  are 
stiU  to  be  found  in  our  cities  and  towns 
situated  in  most  populous  districts.  The 
leaking  of  gasometers  and  the  escape  of  the 
foul  water  contained  in  them  has  been  the 
frequent  cause  of  polluting  the  wells  of  a 
whole  neighbourhood.  Here  in  Dublin  the 
mains  of  our  gas  works  are  always  iu  a  state 
of  leakage,  but  our  corporate  authorities  or 
their  officers  do  not  care  to  trouble  their 
heads  about  the  nuisance.  The  question 
should  be  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  by  a  requisition  on 
the  part  of  the  ratepayers.  Gas  woi-ks  or 
gas  manufacture  may  also  be  classed  among 
the  poisonous  or  noxious  trades,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  included  in  the  first  and 
second  classes  of  dangerous  trades. 

Among  the  second  division  of  noxious 
trades,  lime-kins  are  included,  which  give  out 
enormous  volumes  of  carbonic  acid,  both 
from  the  limestone  burned  and  from  the  fuel 
employed,  and  they  have  been  the  cause  of 
suft'ocating  persons  living  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  them.  Smelting  works 
from  which  sulphurous  acid,  arsenic,  &c.,  are 
allowed  to  escape,  are  also  noxious  works,  and 
highly  dangerous.  Soda  works,  from  which 
hydrochloric  acid  comes  as  a  refuse  product, 
are  nuisances,  for  it  has  been  proven  that 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.,  are  carried 
in  the  air  for  long  distances.  In  France  they 
are  placed  in  the  first  class  of  noxious  trades. 
In  connection  with  such  trades  every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken,  and  the  processes  should 
be  conducted  in  closed  vessels  where  practi- 
cable. It  is  recommended  that  vapours  such 
as  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  absorbed  in 
water,  being  made  to  pass  through  high 
chimneys  in  which  water  is  continually  trick- 
ling, or  by  other  suitable  methods. 

The  third  division  of  noxious  trades  in- 
cludes those  from  which  dust  is  continually 
arising,  such  as  marble-workers  and  polishers 
of  various  sorts,  and  vv'here  emery  is  used,  as 
steel  polishers.  The  danger  of  these  trades 
is  from  phthisis,  but  they  do  not  create  any 
great  nuisance,  except  in  the  case  where  artifi- 
cial manures  are  manufactured.  The  manure 
is  made  by  ground-up  coprolites  and  bones, 
frequently  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
putrid  organic  matter,  and  treated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  which  gives  off, 
when  dry,  a  very  fine  dust  which  is  very  ir- 
ritating, and  which,  if  blown  out  of  the  pre- 
mises, may  cause  a  considerable  nuisance  to 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  smoke  from  factory  chimneys  is  in 
many  cases  a  nuisance,  and  smoke-consuming 
furnaces  should  be  insisted  upon  by  the 
authorities.  In  London  and  throughout 
England  smoke-consuming  furnaces  are  at 
present  largely  used,  and  in  a  few  years  they 
will  have  to  become  general. 

The  fourth  division  of  noxious  trades  are 
those  in  which  foul  organic  vapours  are 
numerous.  Places  in  which  horses  are 
slaughtered  and  their  carcases  turned  to 
various  uses,  necessitating  such  other  occupa- 
tions as  bone  boilers,  soap  makers,  &c.  Then 
there  are  those  of  the  albumen  makers,  gut 
cleaners  and  preparers,  and  other  contingent 
offensive  trades.  Varnish  makers  may  also 
be  considered  noxious  trades,  as  the  fumes 
emitted  by  the  boiling  of  resins  are  very 
offensive.  In  these  cases  it  is  recommended 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  insist  that  the  vapours 
from  the  boilers  (which  should  be  provided 
with  covers  that  can  easily  be  lifted  up  and 
let  down)  be  conducted  into  a  flue  which 
passes  into  a  furnace  of  the  boiler  itself,  so 
j  that  they  may  be  effectually  burnt.    This  is 


now  being  done  extensively.  The  accumula- 
tion of  rags,  bones,  and  other  offensive 
matters  at  marine  stores  should  be  prohi- 
bited, and  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Precautions  lead  to  the  prevention  of 
diseases  ;  and  when  a  manufacturer  is  found 
to  be  knowingly  neglecting  to  adopt  the  pre- 
cautions recommended  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  health,  he  should  at  once  be  compelled 
to  abate  the  nuisance,  or,  if  found  necessary, 
to  remove  his  business  to  some  other  place. 
No  manufacturer  should  be  continually 
annoyed  ljy  inspectors  of  nuisances,  unless  a 
clear  case  can  be  proven  against  him  that  he 
is  infringing  the  acts,  and  that  his  works  are 
carried  on  in  a  dangerous  manner.  Every 
citizen  and  trader  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
by  the  law  who  takes  all  the  j^recautions  he 
can,  and  does  his  utmost  to  comply  with  the 
acts  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  to  afford  evei-y  informa- 
tion in  their  power  of  the  requirements  needed 
to  prevent  a  nuisance,  before  prosecuting  for 
its  abatement  or  entire  removal. 

Sanitary  inspection  and  administration 
must  not  be  carried  on  under  the  cover  of 
the  law  for  the  persecution  of  individuals  or 
communities,  but  for  the  protection  and 
safety  of  the  many.  That  it  may  be  carried 
on  for  the  jiublic  good,  it  is  necessary  that 
those  entrusted  with  legal  powers  should 
wisely  and  legally  use  them. 


ON  THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 
OF  WIRES  TO  REMEDY  ACOUSTIC 
DEFECTS  IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.' 

Everyone  here  has  heard  something  of  this 
lately  novel  theory — that  the  application  of 
a  few  strands  of  copper  wire  will  seriously 
affect  and  modify  the  body  and  currents  of 
sound  in  a  public  assembly-room.  It  had  its 
origin  first,  I  believe,  in  America.  I  cannot 
now  lay  my  hands  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  "institute  of  Architects,  in  which  I 
first  met  with  it;  but  those  who  may  be 
curious  in  pursuing  this  subject  more  ex- 
haustively than  I  have  leisure  to  do,  v/ill,  no 
doubt,  find  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Institute  I  refer  to,  among  the  papers  pos- 
sessed by  our  Institute. 

I  confess  I  was  incredulous  to  some  extent 
when  the  theory  came  before  me  in  the  guise 
of  a  Transatlantic  "  notion  "  only,  although 
I  hold  in  deep  respect  the  practical,  common- 
sense  character  of  American  architects  ;  but 
when  the  efficacy  of  the  theory  was  f  oi'ced  on 
me  by  the  success  of  experiments  made  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  this  city — a  success 
unanimously  attested  by  clergy,  parishioners, 
and  all  parties  interested, — I  felt  constrained 
to  be  attentively  respectful.  There  is  a 
moral  to  be  pointed  from  this  circumstance 
not  out  of  place  here,  namely,  that  there  is 
something  akin  to  Irreverence  in  receiving 
with  anything  but  grave  and  respectful 
attention  any  theory  propounded  with  refer- 
ence to  great  economic  laws  in  this  wonderful 
universe. 

Of  the  many  phenomena  whose  occult  laws 
we  still  strive  to  master  and  fix,  those  con- 
nected with  Sound — singularly  wonderful,  as 
late  experiments  have  demonstrated  them  to 
be— have  as  yet  but  little  been  reduced  to 
system,  at  least  to  such  system  as  enables 
us  architects  to  apply  rough-and-ready  con- 
clusions to  buildings  with  which  we  have  to 
do. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  been  a  deep  student 
in  acoustic  science,  nor  do  I  presume  to  in- 
struct you  in  the  first  elementary  phenomena 
of  it,  with  which  I  take  everyone  to  be  ac- 
quainted ;  but  I  take  you  to  a  building  at 
once  to  apply  remedies  to  acoustic  defects. 
I  should  mention  that  ray  attention  has  been 
brought  to  this  subject  chiefly  by  the  pubU- 
catiou  of  an  intelligent  and  intelligible 
account  of  experiments  made  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Samuel  Gregg,  D.D.,  now  Dean  of 
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St.  Finbar's,  Cork,  in  Mr.  Biivges'  cathedral 
there.  Dr.  Gregg  lias  attempted  to  draw 
DO  conclusions  from,  or  theorise  on,  his 
exjieriments  ;  but  the  phenomena  he  has 
recorded  appear  to  me  so  satisfactorily  con- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  acoustic  opera- 
tions, and  with  each  other,  that  I  feel 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy,  intelli- 
gence, and  truth  of  his  obsei-vations.  I  fancy, 
on  considering  them,  I  see  my  way  to  lay 
down  seme  general  notions  as  to  where  to 
apply  wires  with  some  of  that  reason  which 
we  are  told  is  required  even  in  "roasting 
eggs,"  and  not  at  hap-hazard,  as  most  of  the 
■wire-experimenters  appear  up  to  this  to  have 
but  done. 

I  may  perhapt  best  here  introduce  in  extenso 
Dr.  Gregg's  interesting  letter,  begging  that 
you  will  attentively  bear  his  experiments  in 
mind  when  1  come  to  the  application  of 
theories  further  on.  He  communicates  to  a 
correspondent  as  follows  : — 

"  Having  seen  in  tlie  newspapers  snme  notices  of 
the  use  of  wires  for  correctiii^i  ilie  eelio  by  hreal<iiig 
tlie  waves  of  sound  in  cliurehes  and  public  build- 
ings, we  were  anxious  to  try  tbe  fixperiment  in  tlie 
Cathedral  of  St.  Fin  Barre,  Cork,  the  nave  of 
which  is  of  great  hei^ilit — between  sixty  and 
seventy  feet — and  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
heiijht.  We  were  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  placing  of  the  wires,  so  that 
what  we  did  was  very  much  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ment. I  should  state  that  the  desks  for  the  otBci- 
ating  clergy  and  the  choir  are  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transepts,  nave,  and  chancel,  so  that 
this  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  point  from  wliicli  the 
sound  starts.  The  organ  is  placed  in  a  gallery  at 
the  west  end,  and  the  organist  seated  in  this 
gallery  has  always  heard  much  more  distinctly 
than  tbe  people  sitting  about  two-thirds  down  tiie 
nave,  particularly  those  close  to  the  pillars;  but  the 
«cho  seemed  to  render  the  sound  indistinct,  more 
especially  in  tlie  transepts,  tbe  north  and  south 
walls  of  vv^hich  presented  a  large  fiat  surface,  and 
appeared  to  us  to  be  probably  the  source  of  the 
echo. 

At  first  we  tried  the  wires  strained  at  a  consi- 
deralile  height,  the  level  of  the  triforium,  but 
they  produced  comparatively  little  effect ;  we  then 
strained  a  double  course  of  wire  at  about  a  height 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  round  the  large  piers  of 
the  central  tower,  so  as  to  encompass  the  choir,  and 
other  wires  completely  across  tlie  nave  and  side 
aisles,  and  tlie  effect  was  certainly  very  good. 
'J'liere  was  a  greater  distinctness  of  sound  Ihrougli- 
out  the  buildius;.  Our  organist,  who  is  a  very 
accomplished  musician,  did  not  know  that  the  wires 
were  put  up,  and  remarked  to  ine  one  day  after 
service  that  lie  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  that 
everything  seemed  to  him  in  better  tune. 

Tnis  encouraged  us  to  make  further  experiments. 
We  then  strained  three  wires  completely  across 
from  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept 
to  the  north  wall  of  the  north  transept,  so  as 
to  pass  over  tlie  heads  of  the  choir,  but  the 
effect  was  quite  too  great — it  seemed  to  kill  the 
sound,  every  sound  seemed  to  stop  at  once,  all  re- 
sonance was  gone.  These  wires  we  had  at  once  to 
take  down,  and  1  should  add  that,  as  regards  the 
organist,  the  wires  over  the  head  of  the  choir 
seemed  to  produce  a  much  greater  effect  tlian 
those  directly  between  the  choir  and  his  seat  ;  it 
appeared  to  him  as  if  he  had  a  bad  cold  and  could 
not  hear  distinctly. 

These  wires  appeared  to  prevent  the  voices 
rising  and  filling  tbe  cathedral.  It  seems  very 
difficult  to  determine  where  to  place  the  wires  so  as 
to  produce  a  really  good  effect;  but  that  they  iiave 
a  great  effect  far  beyond  what  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, a  priori,  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  matter  here.  Several  members 
of  the  congregation  have  remarked  that  they  heard 
better  in  the  cathedral  now,  without  knowing  the 
cause.  We  have  used  very  thin  wire  ;  a  stranger 
would  not  perceive  it  uiiless  his  attention  were 
called  to  it.  We  hope  to  make  some  further  experi- 
ments, especially  with  regard  to  the  transepts  of  the 
cathedral. 

The  inexpensive  nature  of  the  experiment  and 
the  important  result  likely  to  be  obtained  make 
this  a  matter  of  great  importance,  independently 
of  the  great  interest  it  possesses  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view. 

I  may  add  that,  when  in  Dublin,  I  attended 
divine  service  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and  having 
officiated  in  the  church  at  different  times  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  filling  it  in  consequence  of 
the  echo,  but  the  use  of  the  wires  appeared  to  have 
made  a  very  great  difference,  as  I  heard  most  dis- 
tinctly. It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  a  far  greater 


number  were  used  than  my  experience  in  Cork 
would  have  led  me  to  suppose  were  necessary. 

I  liope  this  subject  will  recievo  tbe  attention 
which  it  deserves.  Robekt  S.  Gituaci." 

I  proceed  now  to  lay  down  those  views 
which  I  have  deduced  from  these  and  other 
experiments  coming  under  my  notice. 

In  considering  a  building  acoustically,  yoii 
must  look  on  it  as  embracing  but  two  divi- 
sions— one  where  sound  is  manufactured, 
and  one  where  it  is  consumed.  Tlie  first 
division  of  the  building  is  the  place  which  is 
occupied  by  the  choir  or  orchestra,  the 
preacher  or  public  speaker,  the  actor,  the 
instrumental  or  vocal  soloist,  or  by  any  in- 
strument or  instruments,  human  or  divine, 
by  which  sound  is  manufactured  and  supplied 
for  the  delight,  edification,  or  wearying  of 
other  divine  instruments  with  the  gift  of 
hearing.  The  second  division  of  the  build- 
ind  is  that  which  contains  the  hearers. 

A  stream  of  sound  is  to  be  jjrojected  from 
one  of  these  divisions  to  the  other,  and  it  is 
very  important  that  you  should  keep  this 
stream  of  sound  clearly  in  your  mind,  not  as 
illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  a  simply  flowing, 
gravitating  stream,  but  as  one  sent  forth 
with  a  certain  initial  velocity,  such  as  may 
be  iUustraied  by  a  stream  from  a  syringe. 

I  am  obliged  to  supply  names  for  these  two 
divisions,  for  brevity  in  frequent  reference. 
I  propose  to  call  one  the  vomitorimn, 
from  which  the  sound  is  projected ;  the  other 
the  auditorium,  where  it  is  to  be  received. 
One  half  of  a  building  may  be  occupied  by  a 
clioir,  or  it  may  be  but  the  spot  where  a 
solitary  preacher  stands,  but  this  is  still  the 
vomitorium  for  my  purposes,  and  all  other 
space  where  hearers  are  placed  is  the  audi- 
torium. 

From  the  vomitorium  to  the  auditorium  is, 
as  I  have  said,  to  be  projected — directed  with 
what  initial  velocity  can  be  given  it  towards 
the  auditorium — a  stream  of  sound :  1st,  im- 
marred  and  unweakened  in  its  inceptive 
force  ;  2nd,  unimpeded  in  its  course ;  and, 
3rd,  unmingied  and  uncontaminated,  as  it 
were,  by  streams  of  sound  proceeding  from 
or  reflected  from  quarters  other  than  the 
auditorium.  This  is  the  whole  problem 
simply  put.  I  use  the  word  stream  advisedly 
as  a  rough-and-ready,  if  rather  inaccurate, 
expression  for  the  transmission  of  sounds. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  my  practical  purpose 
to  enter -with  scientific  accuracy  into  the 
theory  of  the  transmission  of  sound-waves, 
by  which  term  the  phenomenon  of  sound- 
transit  is  much  more  truly  expressed.  It  is 
simpler  for  us,  I  think,  to  consider  the  sound 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  as  a  volume  that 
is  desired  to  be  projected  from  one  place  to 
another,  expanding  and  distributing  itself  as 
it  goes,  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  while  a 
certain  degree  of  initial  strength  can  be 
given  in  one  direction  more  than  another  by 
the  speaker  or  singer  turning  his  face  in  that 
direction,  the  tendency  of  our  stream  is  to 
expand  in  all  directions  from  its  source,  and 
with  a  tendency  to  rise  rather  than  gravitate. 

Two  agencies  are  at  work  to  afl^ect  the 
stream  from  its  source  to  its  reception,  and 
these  are  Resonance  and  Reflection.  Both, 
as  servants,  may  be  used  to  assist  and  re-in- 
force  the  manufactory  of  sound  at  its  source  ; 
both,  as  masters,  may  mar  and  pollute  the 
stream.  Of  building  materials,  wood  is 
naturally  resonant  or  re-inforcing,  as  is  easily 
understood  by  the  illustration  of  the  body  of 
a  fiddle,  which  does  not  give  thesound  itself, 
but  magnifies  and  re-inforces  at  its  birth  what 
the  string  produces  ten  thousand  fold.  So,  if 
we  can  call  to  our  aid  the  resonance  of  wood 
so  applied  as  to  add  force  to  sound  at  its  incep- 
tion and  not  to  affect  it  subsequently,  we  may 
call  our  building  "  right  as  a  fiddle  "  in  that 
respect.  Materials  which  are  not  resonant, 
but  reflecting — that  is,  calculated  in  surfaces 
to  reflect  or  "echo"  waves  of  sound — are 
stone,  brick,  plaster,  metal,  glass,  &c. ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  wood,  with  its 
resonant  property,  can  in  surface  be  a  reflec- 
tive agent  too,  if  somewhat  less  so  than 
harder  or  un-resonant  materials. 

First  we  have  to  consider  what  causes  act 


to  weaken  the  force  or  mar  tlie  sound  in  tho 
act  of  being  transmitted.  It  will  bo  simpler 
for  us  to  suppose  tho  building  under  con- 
sideration one  of  Cathedral  character.  St. 
Finbar's,  Cork,  will  serve  well  to  illustrate 
it ;  the  source  of  sound  a  single  singer  in  tho 
centre  of  the  chord  of  tho  apse.  Tho  case  is  a 
typical  one,  and  the  principles  involved  apply 
to  others.  The  singer  endeavouring  to  pro- 
ject towards  his  auditory  a  volume  of  sound, 
the  issuing  sound  expands  in  every  direction, 
above  and  all  around,  with  a  certain  upward 
tendency  more  particularly.  All  that  sound 
not  travelling  towards  the  auditorium  is  but 
waste.  That  which  would  here  be  lost,  wan- 
dering away  through  the  encircling  arcade 
into  the  ambulatory  roofs  and  up  to  the 
choir  roof,  might,  if  the  singer  had  a  re- 
flecting surface,  resonant  or  otherwise,  imme- 
diately behind  him,  be  reflected  into  that 
forward  current  towards  the  auditorium.  This 
space  behind  and  around  is  an  element  of 
weakness  at  the  sound  '  manufactory.'  As 
a  secondary  source  of  injury  to  the  stream  of 
sound,  varied  reflections  from  previous 
streams  of  sound  returning  to  the  singer 
from  the  many  reflecting  surfaces  of  the 
ambulatory  may  confuse  and  '  blur '  the 
immediately  issuing  sound  ;  weakness  in  the 
issue  of  sound  is,  however,  the  distinguishing 
fact  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  under 
illustration.  Place  your  singer  as  before, 
and  give  him  a  solid  circular  apse  wall  all 
around  him  as  a  reflecting  agent,  and  you 
may  introduce  the  element  of  confusion 
with  a  vengeance.  From  a  curved  surface 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  voice  to  make 
the  reflection  or  echo  leave  it  perceptibly 
subsequent  to  the  initial  sound,  you  may 
expect  to  find  a  return  of  sounds  toward  the 
singer  converged  and  re-inforced  by  a  prin- 
ciple similar  to  that  which  has  created  the 
whispering  galleries  of  St.  Paul's  and  Glou- 
cester, which  mingling  with  the  sound 
issuing  from  his  lips  blurs  and  confuses. 

I  have  had  myself  some  experience  of 
this  in  a  church  of  which  I  was  architect 
in  Belfast,  in  which  were  presented  some 
curious  acoustic  phenomena  arising  from 
peculiarities  not  of  my  contriving.  One  was 
the  absence  of  a  chancel  arch,  eliminated 
by  local  prejudices  of  an  un-ecclesiological 
committee ;  the  other,  an  amount  of  glass 
surface  sufficient  nearly  for  a  conserva- 
tory, and  a  minimum  length  proscribed 
for  a  nave  under  those,  I  must  call  them 
absurd  hard-and-fast  rules  of  the  late  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  and  which  have 
happily  now  gone,  under  the,  so  far,  beneficent 
operation  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  to  the 
limbo  of  official  stupidities  and  crazes,  along 
with  the  stock  '  moral '  specification  and 
other  amenities  once  imposed  on  indepen- 
dent architects. 

In  this  church — St.  Andrew's,  Belfast — 
there  is  a  semicircular  apse,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  no  chancel  arch  or  projecting  piers  ; 
and  all  sounds  projected  from  a  speaker 
within  the  apse  were  found  to  issue  with  con- 
fusingly re-inforced  power  from  reflection.  A 
speaker  standing  in  the  exact  centre  on  the 
chord  of  the  apse  was  found — as  the  reflection 
from  the  encircling  wall  was  uniform — to  be 
heard  with  comparative  distinctness,  although 
not  perfectly  clearly ;  while,  standing  in  any 
other  position  out  of  the  centre  of  the  apse 
he  created  considerable  confusion.  A  further 
predjudice  of  the  local  committee — accus- 
tomed, I  dare  say,  as  some  of  them  were,  in  the 
days  of  their  youth,  to  a  three-decker  leviathan 
preaching  box  in  the  middle  of  "  the  house  " 
in  local  parlance, — was  to  have  the  pulpit 
towards  the  centre  outside  the  apse,  and  in 
front  of  it.  What  grand  confusion  this  led  to 
was  interesting,  as  an  acoustic  phenomenon, 
if  somewhat  astounding  to  a  preacher.  Moved 
back  to  the  position  intended  for  it,  with  the 
east  wall  of  an  aisle  as  a  reflecting  surface 
immediately  behind  the  preacher,  the  pulpit 
proved  satisfactory  enough. 

Other  acoustic  interferences  of  secondary 
importance  arose  in  this  case  from  the 
objectionably  large  area  of  glass  reflective 
surface,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
insisted  on  by  an  absurd  rule  of  the  Ecclesi- 
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asuical  Commissioners.  These  latter  dis- 
turbances of  sound  were,  I  believe,  cases  to 
be  met  by  tbe  application  of  wire*,  and  in 
poiait  of  fact  were  so,  whether  quite  success- 
fully or  on  any  intelligent  arrangement  I 
cannot,  however,  say. 

To  return  to  the  problem  illustrated  by 
St.  Finbar's.  "VVe  have  considered  those 
agencies  which  afl'ect  the  sound  at  its  issue. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  those 
which  directly  intercept  its  transmission,  as 
practically  it  does  not  much  concern  us. 
These  are,  for  example,  such  things  as  the 
columns  or  piers  within  a  building  which 
directly  intervene  between  the  vomitorium 
and  a  part  of  the  auditory.  Against  such 
features  as  these,  acoustically  considered, 
much,  I  think,  stupid  and  unreasoning  pre- 
judice is  found  in  some  quarters.  We  pass 
on  to  those  agencies  which  alfect  the  current 
of  sound  in  the  course  of  transmission. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  initial  or  direct 
stream  of  sound  can,  theoretically,  never 
reach  the  auditorium  unmingled  with  re- 
flected waves  from  preceding  currents.  The 
reflected  waves  from  the  roof  may  earliest  be 
considered  as  aflecting  the  initial  current. 
If  the  roof  is  low,  and  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  by  the  sound  before  it  is  reflected 
inconsiderable,  the  reflected  sound  will  be  so 
nearly  instantaneous  with  the  initial  sound 
as  to  be  practically  identical,  and  cause  no 
perceptible  confusion  ;  but  as  the  roof  be- 
comes more  distant  the  interval  between  the 
currents  becomes  more  marked, — the  sounds 
in  course  of  transmission,  directly,  become 
afi"ected,  simply  speaking,  by  the  echoes  of 
those  which  have  preceded  them  ;  conse- 
quently, to  a  lofty  roof  we  may  look  as  one 
of  the  most  important  agencies  in  causing 
acoustic  deficiency.  The  form  and  material 
of  a  roof  are  also  aggravating  agencies  in 
confusion  of  sound.  The  first  will  afl'ect  the 
character  of  the  reflected  waves,  and  this 
detail  of  the  subject,  from  the  vast  variety  of 
forms  of  roofs  which  prevail,  time  would  not 
permit  me  to  dwell  on;  the  second — material — 
is  of  considerable  importance.  When,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evil  of  a  lofty  roof  reflecting  sound, 
you  have  that  roof  formed  of  a  resonant 
material  such  as  wood,  strengthening  and 
reinforcing  the  sound  that  it  reflects,  I  should 
consider  that  as  an  aggravating  element  of 
confusion.  In  Messrs.  Lanyon  and  Lynn's 
fine  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Dublin— the  most 
acoustically  unfortunate  church  I  have  ever 
observed — the  cause  of  confusion  nndernotice 
may  be  observed  in  a  marked  form. 

The  next  and  often  the  most  serious  element 
of  confusion  arises  from  those  reflected  waves 
of  sound  wluch  have  travelled  beyond  the  audi- 
torium, and  are  returned  to  it  to  mingle  with 
the  initial  stream.  These  are  in  fact  such 
echoes  or  reverberations  as  return  from  the 
unbroken  surface  of  a  western  wall,  an  ex- 
panse or  glass  surface  in  it,  or  from  aisle 
roofs  such  as  those  in  St.  Finbar's.  Of  this 
character  is  that  "rumbling"  efi"ect  some- 
times produced  by  a  great  organ,  apparently 
in  the  roofs  of  a  cathedral  or  great  church, 
and  which  some  people  think  so  grand,  but 
which  I  feel  certain  no  sensitive  musician 
would  wish  to  hear.  In  the  mingling  of  the 
reflected  waves  of  musical  sounds  with  the 
initial  stream,  meant  for  our  immediate  en- 
joyment, discord  more  or  less  pronounced 
must  prevail. 

_  This  brings  us  to  the  object  we  have  in 
view — the  application  of  a  remedy  against 
the  evils  of  reflected  sound.  Hitherto  we 
have  known  but  of  one  device — namely,  that 
of  hanging  curtains,  as  being  less  reflective, 
against  the  western  wall  of  a  church  or  other 
such  surface  that  we  suspected  of  causing 
reverberation.  Now  we  have  arrived  at  this 
remarkable  fact,  that  a  strand  of  wire  in  a 
state  of  tension  will  break  and  disperse  the 
wave  of  sound  that  passed  it.  To  us,  un- 
skilled in  the  deeper  researches  of  musical 
and  acoustic  science,  ,this  natural  and  to  us 
mysterious  law  seems  almost  incredible,  but 
■we  must  be  constrained  by  the  logic  of  hard 
facts. 

The  explanation  given  is  this — I  am  in- 
debted for  it  to  an  accomplished  musical 


friend — that  the  wire  in  tension — you  will 
mark  that  it  must  be  strained — is  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  vibration  which  has  this  efl"ect 
on  waves  of  sound  passing  it  of  breaking 
then-  current  and  dispersing  them.  When 
this  wire  is  attached  to  a  resonant  material 
such  as  wood,  the  vibration,  otherwise  silent, 
becomes  a  tonic  one  (as  before  illustrated  by 
a  fiddle),  and  the  vibration  is  sensible  to  the 
ear.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  the  melan- 
choly mysterious  music  of  the  telegraph  wires 
or  an  iEolian  harp.  The  wooden  telegraph 
posts  supply  the  resonance  to  the  wires. 
You  may  learn  from  this,  that  in  applying 
wires  as  a  remedy,  they  must  be  attached  to 
non-resonant  materials,  such  as  stone. 

Thoroughly  understanding  the  tendency  of 
this  mysterious  agency,  it  does  not  appear 
difiicult  to  point  out,  in  general  terms  where 
it  should  be  applied.  If  you  have  reason 
to  believe  reverberation  comes  from  the  aisle 
roofs  of  such  a  church  as  St.  Finbar's— 
place  the  wires,  say,  across  the  arches  at  their 
springing,  where  they  will  intercept  the 
initial  flow  of  sound  towards  the  roofs,  sufli- 
ciently  high  not  to  intercept  any  sound 
directed  to  the  auditory  in  the  aisles.  Re- 
member, all  sound  which  has  been  the  vehicle 
of  an  ideu  to  an  audience  is  but  waste  when 
it  has  passed  it  by,  and  returning  to  it  is  but 
mischievous  and  contaminating  to  the  pure 
initial  stream.  If,  then,  the  reverberating 
surfaces  are  found  behind  the  audience, 
place  the  wires  anywhere  beyond  it,  the 
audience,  where  they  will  disperse  the 
sound-wave  after  it  has  served  its  purpose. 
You  must  be  careful  not  to  make  this  mis- 
take of  placing  such  a  potent  intercepter 
of  sound  betivecn  the  auditorium  and  the 
vomitorium,  nor  must  you  use  your  wires 
in  such  proximity  to  the  source  of  sound 
as  will  limit  its  due  expansion.  From  Dr. 
Gregg's  experiments  we  observe  this  remark- 
able fact,  that  wires  strained  immediately 
over  his  choir,  as  it  were,  strangled  the  sound 
at  its  birth.  We  observe  also  that  where  they 
were  placed  in  the  nave,  between  the  choir 
and  the  organist  in  the  western  gallery,  while 
they  served  to  allay  the  confusion,  they 
caused  the  body  of  sound  to  reach  the  organ- 
ist with  a  remarkably  weakened  force.  Dis- 
posed so  as  to  break  the  waves  of  sound  use- 
lessly travelling  into  transept  and  aisle  roofs, 
and  against  the  reflecting  surface  of  western 
walls,  the  remedy  would  be  efl'ectual. 

One  word  on  the  subject  I  have  used  in 
illustration,  and  I  have  done.  St.  Finbar's — 
able  as  its  architect  is,  charming  and  admir- 
able as  it  presents  itself  on  paper  to  you — ■ 
has,  in  execution,  in  its  ugly  archaicism  of 
detail,  its  mere  clumsiness  and  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  sGcde,  sins  enough  to  answer  for. 
If,  however,  you  should  be  inclined,  in  admi- 
ration of  Mr.  Burges'  masculine  force — which, 
in  the  abstract,  I  share  with  you, — to  imitate 
his  work,  do  not,  because  a  western  organ 
gallery  is  the  '  correct  thing  '  in  an  '  Early 
French '  church,  make  the  west  end  the  loca- 
tion of  the  organ.  If  an  organ  is  desired  there 
for  processional  effects,  provide  an  additional 
one  there ;  but  do  not  torture  the  organist 
and  distract  the  choir,  and  separate  what 
should  be  one  instantaneous  harmony,  by 
placing  such  a  distance  between  them :  fixing 
the  organ  in  a  position,  which  will  be  the 
wrong  one  for  the  congregation,  until  they 
begin  to  say  theii-  prayers  consistently  with 
their  faces  towards  the  west,  or  have  their 
ears  turned  to  the  backs  of  their  heads. 


FLOATING  SWIMMING  BATHS. 

The  first  of  a  number  of  swimming  baths, 
intended  for  the  river  Thames,  was  launched 
some  days  ago  from  the  slipways  of  the 
Thames  Ironworks  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, at  BlackwaU.  In  form  it  is  a  very 
large  huU  of  iron,  170  feet  long  by  30  in 
breadth.  It  wiU  be  stationed  on  the  river 
near  Hungerford.  The  bath-house  when 
completed  will  form  a  fresh-water  bath,  and 
will  be  open  at  all  hours.  A  new  gtruct|(re  is 
provided  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  engineer,  with 
filtering  apparatus  to  ensure  the  purity  of 


the  Thames  water  which  will  flow  into  the 
reservoirs.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for 
warming  the  water  in  the  cold  season.  There 
will  be  a  dej^th  of  seven  feet  at  one  end  and 
three  at  the  other,  and  a  inclination  of  1  in 
30.  Two  fountains  will  play  in  the  interior. 
There  will  be  suitable  dressing-rooms  and 
other  accommodation.  Could  not  something 
be  done  for  the  citizens  of  Dublin  like  this 
at  or  beyond  the  point  of  the  North  Wall  ? 


LIFFEY  PURIFICATION  SCHEMES. 

"  He  that  prigs  wot  isn't  his'n, 
Wlien  lie's  cotcli'd  is  sent  to  pris'n." 

The  above  jail-bird  lines,  though  rough,  are 
expressive,  and  suited  to  our  present  purpose. 
A  contemporary,  commenting  on  the  novel 
[sic)  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Warren, 
an  enlightened  member  of  our  Town  Council, 
for  the  purification  of  the  Lifley,  extols  its 
merits,  and  recommends  it  for  adoption. 
"  He  proposes,"  says  our  contemporary,  "  to 
form  channels  for  the  sewers  by  running 
dwarf  walls  parallel  to  the  quay  walls  at  each 
side  of  the  river  from  King's  Bridge  to  below 
Carlisle  Bridge,  to  have  tidal  gates  stretching 
across  the  river,  two  of  them  oixjning  east- 
ward into  the  side  channels,  and  the  third 
set  fitting  the  intermediate  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  river,  and  opening  westward. 
The  object  is,  to  have  the  central  gates 
opened  by  the  incoming  tide,  and  closed  bj 
the  receding  tide,  in  such  a  way  as  to  send 
the  water  ofi"  from  the  centre  into  the  side 
channels,  and  so  to  have  them  flushed.  The 
bed  of  the  river  would  always  be  jjartially 
covered,  with  water,  and  the  outfall  of  some 
of  the  sewers  would  be  depressed  and 
broadened,  so  that  the  drain  would  be  carried 
under  the  water  level  of  the  foreshore 
channel.  Pi-ovision  is  made  in  the  plan  for 
reducing  the  gates  to  mere  skeletons  in  case 
of  floods  in  the  river,  and  for  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  centre  always  covered  with 
water." 

So  runs  Mr.  Warren's  reputed  novel 
scheme,  which  we  shall  prove  to  be  no 
novelty  at  all,  but  a  piece  of  unmistakeable 
plagiarism.  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
caught  members  of  the  Dublin  Corporation 
flaunting  in  borrowed  plumes,  and  attempting 
to  obtain  credit  by  stealing  other  men's  inven- 
tions and  ideas.  A  recent  instance  occurred 
in  relation  to  floating  hospitals,  long  since 
recommended  in  this  journal. 

We  have  before  us  as  we  write  a  printed 
document  headed  "Liff'ey  Improvement- 
Design  for  Self-Acting  Sluices,  by  J.  M. 
Corbet,  C.E.,"  dating  back  four  y«ars  ago-, 
giving  views  and  sections  of  a.  plan  intended 
to  mitigate  the  evils  produced  by  the  foul 
state  of  the  Lififey,  and  improve  its  sanitary 
condition,  pending  the  providing  of  a  main 
drainage  scheme,  which  was  calculated  to  be 
finished  many  years  before  it  was  possible  of 
execution.  Mr.  Corbet's  plan,  in  his  own 
words,  proposed  to  erect  self-acting  sluices  of 
wrought-irou  framework,  sheeted  with  tim- 
ber, and  working  on  horizontal  axles,  at 
Carlisle  Bridge  and  Victoria  Bridge,  thus  di- 
viding the  river  into  reaches  of  about  650  yards 
each.  The  sluices  to  open  up  the  stream  by 
the  action  of  the  incoming  tide,  and  to  be 
kept  in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  simple 
self-acting  appliance  tiU  low  water,  when 
they  close  of  themselves.  Each  of  the  gates 
next  the  quay  walls  to  have  ra  permanent 
aperture,  by  which  a  current  will  be  created 
to  keep  the  bed  of  the  river  free  from  silting, 
and  to  allow  the  uninterrupted  outflow  of  the 
sewage  from  the  sewers.  By  setting  the  axles 
near  the  centre,  there  will  be  no  obstruction 
to  the  trafiic,  as  thus,  when  in  a  horizontal 
position  by  the  incoming  tide,  the  gates  wiU 
be  about  two  feet  in  height,  leaving  ampls 
water  for  all  the  barges  and  boats  plying 
above  Carlisle  Bridge. 

Mr.  Corbet  summarised  the  advantages  of 
his  project  thus — 1st.  It  keeps  the  foreshore 
permanently  covered.  2nd.  It  does  not 
obstruct  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  tide,  or  the 
discharge  of  the  sewage.  3rd.  It  does  not 
interrupt  the  traffic  or  interfere  with  the  fish. 
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4th.  It  is  not  expensive,  tlio  whole  cost  being 
estimated  at  about  ^2,500.  We  may  add 
that  a  working  model  of  Mr.  Corbet's  jilan 
was  exhibited,  at  the  time  of  the  proposal 
of  his  scheme,  iu  the  yard  of  the 
Leinster  Chambers. 

What  has  Mr.  G.  P.  Warren,  of  Kilraain- 
ham,  or  our  contemporary  who  lauds  his 
novel  (?)  scheme,  to  say  to  the  above?  If 
justice  were  rigidly  administered,  Kilmain- 
ham  would  have  proved  a  rather  unsuitable 
spot  for  Mr.  Warren's  personal  convenience, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  old  Brehon  laws  were 
acted  upon,  and  perhaps  justly,  for 

"  He  that  prigs  wot  isn't  liis'n, 
When  he's  cotch'd  is  sent  to  pris'n." 

Pending  the  construction  of  intercepting 
sewers,  or  the  carrying  out  of  a  complete 
system  of  main  drainage,  any  economic  and 
well-devised  temporary  scheme  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  Liffey  would  be  a  benefit  tliat 
would  be  gratefully  received  by  the  citizens 
of  Dublin.  We  almost  despair  of  seeing  an 
efficient  main  drainage  scheme  carried  out  in 
the  present  generation,  more  particularly  if 
it  be  attempted  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Corporation.  A  large  number  of 
the  present  members  are  jobbers  and  specu- 
lators, and  jobbers  they  will  continue  till  the 
end  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  second  nature  to 
them  to  be  so  engaged.  When  they  are  not 
jobbing,  they  are  scheming ;  and  when  not 
doing  the  latter,  they  are  industriously 
employed  in  stealing  the  ideas  and  appro- 
priating the  projects  and  inventions  of  other 
men. 


ARCHD  ALL'S 
MONASTICON  HIBERNICUM.* 

The  reproduction  of  Archdall's  work,  so  long 
out  of  print,  has  long  been  desiderated. 
Since  the  close  of  the  last  century  until  the 
present  many  MS.  materials  of  Irish  history 
have  been  discovered  and  elucidated,  throw- 
ing much  additional  light  on  our  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  religious  foundations,  and 
rendering  a  new  edition  of  Archdall's  volume 
necessary.  Without  altering  the  text  of  the 
original  work,  we  are  now  presented  with  the 
first  of  three  volumes,  edited  with  copious 
notes  by  the  Right  Rev.  Patrick  F.  Moran, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  with  the  assistance 
of  other  native  antiquarians.  The  present 
volume  treats  of  the  coiinties  of  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Carlow,  Cavan,  Clare,  Cork,  Derry, 
Donegal,  Down,  and  Dublin;  and  accom- 
panying the  present  instalment  we  have  the 
following  maps  and  illustrations  : — Arch- 
dall's map  of  Ireland  ;  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Colman,  Cloyne,  and  Round  Tower  ; 
Ptolemy's  map  of  Erin ;  the  Three  Patron 
Saints  of  Ireland  ;  a  Benedictine  Monk  ;  a 
Benedictine  Nun  :  view  of  the  Ancient  Epis- 
copal Palace,  Tallaght,  in  county  Dublin  ; 
an  Augustinian  Hermit  ;  a  Cistercian  Monk  ; 
view  of  the  choir  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  and  south-east  view  of  the  same. 

It  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  the  pre- 
sent editor  would  differ  from  Archdall  on  some 
religious  points,  but  these  are  points  which  are 
likely  to  be  always  debateable  when  touched 
upon  by  members  of  different  religious  persua- 
sions. Apart  from  any  religious  prejudices 
or  predilections,  we  have  preferred  to 
examine  the  volume,  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  that  the  extensive  notes 
appended,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  work,  which,  even  in 
its  original  form,  we  have  ever  considered  a 
most  valuable  one.  That  Archdall  has  erred 
in  matters  of  history,  has  always  been  ac- 
knowledged by  historians  and  antiquarians 
of  his  own  church ;  but,  labouring  as  he  did 
under  great  difficulties  as  to  means,  yet  it  is 
surprising  that  he  accomplished  so  much,  and 
so  little  that  is  really  censurable.  Had 
Archdall  met  with  the  degree  of  encourage- 
ment which  his  labours  and  assiduity  de- 
served, he  would  have  left  behind  him  a  still 
nobler  work.  His  work  is,  however,  now 
well  supplemented,  and  possibly  before  the 

•  "  Mona-sticon  Hibernicum  :  or,  History  of  tlie  Abbeys, 
Priories,  and  other  Rehgious  Houses  in  Ireland,"  &e.  By 
M«rvyn  Archdall,  A.M.  Dublin  :  W.  B.  Kelly,  GraftoQ-street. 


end  of  this  century  the  volume  will  bo 
further  supplemented  with  valuable  addi- 
tional material  by  the  labour  of  other  pains- 
taking antiquarians. 

We  have  not  time  nor  space  in  present 
issue  to  deal  with  some  of  the  interesting 
notes  of  the  reverend  editor  and  colleagues, 
most  of  which  are  interesting  as  well  as  valu- 
able, but  wo  promise  our  readers  this,  that  we 
will  again  return  to  a  more  lengthy  notice  of 
the  work,  and  afford  them  an  insight  of  how 
it  has  been  executed  and  what  constitutes  its 
real  value.  Sufficient  to  say  for  the  present 
that  tlie  mechanical  get  up  of  the  volume  is 
excellent,  and  is  a  credit  to  publisher, 
printer,  and  all  others  engaged. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXII. 

"  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN." 

I  knoNV  some  wise  and  pradent  men, 

And  more 's  the  pity ; 
Some  use  aloud  their  tongue,  and  then 
They  shew  their  cunning  with  the  pen, 

Within  this  city. 

There  are  many  other  men  I  know, 

Like  spire  vanes,  veering; 
No  matter  how  the  wind  may  blow. 
They  raise  the  wind  by  which  they  go 
Through  their  careering. 

Some  are  stout  Tories,  some  are  AVhiga, 

Some  are  Home  Rulers; 
Some  rear  cattle,  others  pigs; 
More  sell  whiskey,  tea,  and  fi^s — 

Cute  Fin  Mac  Coolers. 

AU  serve  their  country, — so  they  say — 

And  look  for  nothing; 
'Tis  known  they  seldom  go  astray, 
And  have  the  will,  and  know  the  way, 

To  keep  their  footing. 

These  men  I 've  known  for  many  years — 

From  five  to  thirty, — 
And,  though  with  talk  they 've  cr,icked  my  ears, 
With  all  their  schemes  the  city  wears 

Its  aspect  dirty. 

Ah,  these  wise  and  prudent  men 

Have  long  been  spotted. 
And  all  their  gift  of  the  gab  and  pen 
Won't  save  them  from  a  wliipp:ng,  when 

The  whip  is  knotted. 

C1V13. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  daily  press  of  London  seemed  to  have 
been  too  much  occupied  with  the  festivities 
attendant  on  the  late  visit  of  the  Czar,  to 
bestow  a  few  words  descriptive  of  this  year's 
gathering  at  the  International  Exhibition. 
Having  been  favoured  with  a  kindly  invi- 
tation, we  attended,  as  we  did  the  preceding 
year,  and  we  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
general  result.  The  guests  received  by  the 
worthy  President  and  his  wife  (Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrison)  numbered  some  thousands,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  the 
professional  orders. 

The  picture  galleries  were  thrown  open  in 
their  entire  extent,  and  the  machinery  court, 
with  the  various  machines  in  motion  per- 
forming various  processes  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  and  useful  arts.  Ample 
refreshments  at  bars  in  difierent  quarters  of 
the  building  were  provided,  iuclutling  wines, 
fruita,  and  all  the  usual  delicacies  of  the 
season. 

We  took  note  of  several  inventions  and 
processes  that  deeply  interested  us  in  our 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  Machinery 
Annexe.  Among  these  were  several  machines 
of  growing  importance  to  the  future  of 
building  and  the  cognate  branches.  Lish's 
Patent  Tile-Concrete  System  of  Building ; 
Wade  and  Cherry's  Patent  System  of  Inter- 
locking Roofing  'Tiles  ;  the  "  Special "  Steam 
Pump  of  Tangye,  Brothers,  and  Holman,which 
is  adapted  for  aU  ordinary  purposes  ;  Milburn 
and  Co.'s  Patent  Conoidal  Stone  Mills  for 
grinding  dry  substances  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  coprolites,  Portland  cement,  phos- 
phates, ores,  fire-clay,  gypsum,  spices,  drugs, 
rice,  &c. ;  Arnastrang's  Patent  Dovetailing 


Machine,  an  American  invention,  manufac- 
tured by   Robinson    and   Son,  engineers, 
Rochdale — a  really  useful  and  admiralilo 
working  and  clean-cutting  machine,  tliat 
admirably  performs  its  work.    There  wero 
numerous    other    important   machines  in 
motion,  such  as  rock-drilling,  planing,  mor- 
tising, tenoning,  grooving,  printing,  book- 
binding, and  weaving  machines,  wliieh  were 
worked  and  explained  by  the  attendants  to 
the  unprofessional  visitors,  many  of  whom 
marvelled  at  their  performances.  Machines 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature  were  many,  some 
greatly  improved  since  our  last  year's  visit. 
A  system  of  printing  by  patent  logotypes 
was  exhibited  by  Colonel  Tomline,  consisting, 
first,  of  words,  syllables,  or  two   or  more 
letters  cast  in  one  piece  ;  secondly,  figures 
cast  in  various  combinations ;  and,  thirdly, 
words,    syllables,  and  letters   having  the 
characters  sunk  into  the  foot  of  the  type. 
The  logotype  system  is  not  exactly  novel,  for 
it  was  tried  nearly  a  century  ago,  when  the 
Times  newspaper  was  established.  Colonel 
Tomline's  method  is,  however,  an  improve- 
ment on  the  original  method  adopted  by  the 
founder   of   the   Times,   Mr.   Walter,  the 
grandfather  or  great  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
sent chief  proprietor.    Of  some  particular 
machines  connected  with  the   building  in- 
terest we  may  speak  hereafter.    The  con- 
versazione was  a  brilliant  gathering,  and  all 
honour  to  the  association  and  success  to  its 
worthy  and  ialented  president. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

This  association,  which  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  promises  to  be  most  useful  in  many 
ways,  held  a  general  meeting  in  Birmingham 
on  Thursday.  Mr.  Lewis  Angeil,  C.E.,  the 
originator  of  the  association,  occupied  the 
chair,  as  President.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  members  from  various  parts  of 
England.  The  report  stated  that  the  society 
was  making  most  satisfactory  progress. 
Three  districts  had  already  been  established 
— viz,,  the  Midland,  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  the  Yorkshire,  and  a  fourth, 
for  the  home  counties,  was  being  formed. 
The  President,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
referred  to  the  sewage  difficulty  in  towns. 
He  believed  there  had  been  too  much  as  well 
as  too  little  legislation  on  this  question.  If 
some  of  the  official  energy  shown  in  the  de- 
tection and  prosecution  of  towns  were  di- 
rected to  the  discovery  of  the  remedy,  the 
Government  would  be  rendering  a  real  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  It  ought  to  be  well 
knowia  whether  intermittent  filtration  or 
irrigation  farms  were  successes,  and  where 
they  could  be  applied.  It  would  be  better 
that  an  imperial  exchequer  should  spend  a 
few  thousands  in  crucial  experiments  for  the 
guidance  of  the  nation  than  that  town  after 
town  should  be  harassed  by  injunctions  and 
penalties,  in  addition  to  the  waste  of  thou- 
sands in  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  solve  the 
vexed  question. 


The  sewage  difficulty  is  likely  still  to  be  3 
difficulty,  so  long  as  there  is  no  united 
resolve  to  solve  it  by  crucial  experiments. 
We  have  certainly  been  always  in  favour  of 
irrigation  farms,  and  believe  that  they  had 
proven  successful  when  properly  conducted. 

An  endeavour  is  now  made  to  solve  the 
problem  by  converting  sewage  into  a  new 
fuel  and  burning  it  up  iu  steam  and  other 
furnaces.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  Edward 
Lowe,  of  Birmingham,  and  experiments  have 
been  tried  at  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Danks  and 
Co.,  in  that  town.  The  experiments  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  a  success,  hut  we 
await  further  ones.  If  night  soil  can  be 
economically  treated  with  chemicals,  ren- 
dered inodorous,  and  converted  into  good 
fuel,  a  problem  will  indeed  be  solved.  It  is 
said  the  fuel  produced  at  Birmingham 
burned  brightly,  gave  forth  a  good  heat,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  waste  or  ash. 
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THE    MUNICIPAL    AND  PARISH 
RECORDS  OF  DUBLIN. 

The  history  of  our  city  can  never  be  really 
written  without  consulting  both  our  civic 
and  parish  records.    Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Library  Committee  of  the 
London  Corporation  a  most  valuable  volume 
was  published  in  1868,  entitled  "  Memoirs  of 
Loudon  and  London  Life  in  the  Xlllth, 
XlVth,  and  XVth  Centuries."    The  volume 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  extracts— local, 
social  and  political— from  the  early  archives 
of  the  city  of  London.    Many  of  the  entries 
and  doings  in  MS.  were  in  Latin,  Norman 
French,  and  early  English  characters.  The 
matter  was  well  selected,  translated,  and 
edited  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.,  and 
the  volume  is  prefaced  with  a  good  introduc- 
tion and  copious  notes.    Cannot  something 
be  done  tor  Dublin  like  this,  but  coming  down 
to   a  later   date?     These   remarks  were 
suggested  by  a  communication  in  a  contem- 
porary from  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Carroll,  Rector 
of  St.  Bride's.    He  writes  :— 

"  My  parish  resiister  goes  back  to  1633,  to  the 
time  when  St.   M  iehael-le- Pole's  Church  (after- 
wards Dr.  Jones's  School,  spol;en  ol  by  Dr.  Barrett, 
and    now    our     Widows'   aluis-house),    and  St. 
Stephen's  Church  (now  IMercer's  Hospital)  were 
still  standing,  and  it  contains   entries  from  St. 
Michael's   and   St.   Stephen's-one  of  wliich  is 
quoted    in    Mason's   'History    of  St.  Patricks 
Cathedral.'     Our  Vestry  Acts   and  Vestry  Ac- 
counts commence  with  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  they  give  tlie  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  present  church,  of  tlie  alms-houses  and 
schools,  watch-houses,  stocks,  &c.  — they  !ii>e  tlie 
succession  of  clergymen,  cliurcliwardens,  organists, 
clerks,  and  schoolmasters— tliey  mention  the  old 
Round  Tower,  the  church  on  the  mill  pond,  '  Tilib 
and  Tom,'  the  Pool  gale,  Tokens,  Brass  Money, 
Governor  Luttrell's  order  to  number  tlie  Protes- 
tants, tlie  searching  of  the  churoli  for  arms  in  1689 
(these  last  two  matters  and  Dr.  Foy,  the  then  in- 
cumbent, are  noticed  in  King's  '  State  of  the  Pro- 
testants'), the  old  Quakers'  Meeting  House,  pan>h 
perambulations,   '  Crowner's    Quest,'  while  hall- 
pence,  the  old  city  walls,  consecrai ion  dinners,  Sir 
James  Ware's  right  of  passage  in  Bi  ide's-alley ,  &c. 
We  have  school  accounts  100  years  old,  which  give 
price-lists  that  are  interesting  now,  and  charity 
8ermo!is  by  Dean  Kirwan  and  others  wliicb  brought 
surprising   collections.     We    have  lists   of  pew- 
holders  nearly  200  years  old;  eg..  Sir  William 
Petty,  wlio  built  his  family  vault  here  in  1685; 
archbishops  of  Dublin,  bishops  of  Meath,  of  Kil- 
innre,  and  of  Ossory  ;  Lord  Powerscourt,  Sir  Capel 
Molyneux,  Sir  William   Domville,  Dr.  Howard, 
&c.  "  We  have  Swifis  and  Grattans  in  abundance, 
Sir   S.    Bradstreet,  Dr.  Duigenan,  F.T.C.D.,  so 
much  admired  by  Mr.  Froude,  who  lived  in  Clian- 
cery-lane— Napper  Tandy,  who    was  arrested  in 
Chancery-lane,  being  then  the  churchwarden;  Mr. 
Prendergast,  also  living  in  Chancery-lane,  ancestor 
of  the  author  of  the  '  Cromwellian  Settlement;' 
Colonel    Sir    Hierome  Sankey,  Petty's  accuser, 
elected  churchwarden  in  le-il,  ■Sc.    We  have  a  list 
of  '  recaiilers,'  from  1740  to  1780,  the  form  of 
abjuration,  and  the  archbishop's   order  attached. 
We  have  a  Preachers'  Book  from  about  the  same 
time,  which  contains  the  names,  and  often  the 
autographs,  of  many  eminent  bishops,  deans,  and 
fellows  of  college,  e^.,Dr.  Leland,  the  historian; 
Dr.  Lloyd,  late  Provost;  Dr.  EIrington,  late  Bishop 
of  Ferns  ;  Dr.  Walker  (founder,  I  believe,  of  the 
sect  which  hears  his  name)  ;  A.  Hely  Hutchinson, 
who  afterwards  entered  the  army  ;  Peter  Roe,  Dr. 
Gabriel  Stokes,  and  many  others.    For  the  purpose 
of  comparing  them  with  our  registers,  I  have  tran- 
scribed our  part  of  the  '  Subsidy  Roll'  in  1643,  and 
of  the  '  Hearth  Money  Roll'   in  1666,  and  the 
sameness  of  the  names  is  remarkable.    It  is  worth 
noticing  that  in  tlie  Subsidy  Roll  as  well  as  in  the 
Visitation  Rolls  of  the  time  our  three  parishes  are 
mentioned  separately,  and  that  in  the  roll  of  1666 
as  well  as  in  our  books  we  are  mentioned  as  one 
parish,  althongli  the  formal  niiioti  of  the  three  did 
not  take  place  till  1683.    Our  title  to  this  day  on 
the  Visitation  Roll  is  'St.    Bridget's,  with  St. 
Michael  of  the  Pool,    united   for  ever.'  Other 
parishes,  I  suppose,  have  the  same  sort  of  records, 
and  is  it  not  a  pity  to  put  away,  unused,  such  price- 
less historical  materials?" 


task  would  not  be  difficult  to  find,  and  it 
would  need  but  little  organization  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
parish  to  subscribe  towards  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  old  parishes  of  Dublin  are 
not  so  many,  but  ever  since  their  increase  by 
partitions  valuable  entries  have  been  made 
bearing  upon  stirring  matters  in  Dublin  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
We  trust  that  some  movement  will  be  set  on 
foot,  resulting  in  the  publication  of  the 
valuable  portions  of  our  parish  records. 


We  think  a  selection  from  the  old  parish 
records  of  Dublin  would  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  already  known  local  history,  and 
such  a  volume  might  be  published  by  an 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  parishes 
having  records.   An  editor  to  undertake  the 


THE  DIFFUSION  OF  SANITARY 
KNOWLEDGE.* 

A  SELF-EVIDENT  proposition  is  admitted  to  he 
difficult  of  proof.    An  axiom  may  be  stated,  hut 
is  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  demonstration,  and 
the  attempt  even  to  reason  on  the  difficulty  of  sub- 
stantiating   logically    that   which    commands  in- 
stinctive assent  leads  at  once  into  the  region  of 
metaphysics.     I  should  venture  on  yet  more  subtle 
ground  were  I  to  hazard  entering  upon  the  in(|uiry 
why  self-evident  propositions  or  truisms  stand  pre- 
eminent among  the  things  universally  negelected  in 
practice.    Yet  my  subject,  namely,  "The  Impor- 
tance of  a  Special  Organisation  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Sanitary  Knowledge,"  places  me  in  this  difficulty 
and  takes  me  into  this  region.    For  when  I  have 
stated  it,  shall  I  not  have  enunciated  a  self-evident 
proposition?    Who  is  there  that  will  dispute  the 
value  of  knowledge,  provided  only  it  be  real  ?  Or 
who  will  deny  the  value  of  health  ?    Who  will 
question  that  the  one  bears  upon  the  other?  Health 
cannot  be  maintained  without  knowledge,  whether 
that    knowledge    be    instructive,    intuitive,  or 
acquired.    And  who  is  tliere  to  be    found  bold 
enough  to  attirm  that  our  existing  habits  in  matters 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  health  are  satis- 
factory?   If  there  be  siicli  an  one,  I  should  select 
him    as  the   strongest  and   most  conclusive  em- 
bodied evidence  it  were  possible  to  procure,  or  to 
adduce,  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the  diffu- 
>ion  of  knowledge  leading  to  a  better  condition  of 
mind.    If,  nn  the  other  hand,  there  be  none  such, 
my  proposition  is  in  great  part  admitted,  and,  in 
so  far,  my  object  attained.     If  the  habits  of  a 
great  proportion  of  our  population  be  in  many  re- 
spects not  conducive  to,  but  subversive  of,  the  due 
maintenance  of  health,  who  will  gainsay  the  pro- 
priety of,  if  there  exist  not  the  absolute  necessity 
for,  a  special  organisation  to  »pread  sound  know- 
ledge on  sanitary  subjects;  but  an  organisation 
armed  with  that  authority  which  is  derived  from 
conviction  brought  to  bear  rather  than  with  that 
comparatively  unreal  and  unstable  force  which  may 
indeed  be  procured  by  tlie  iustrumeutalily  of  legal 
enactments,  but  which  is  never  willingly  submitted 
to  when  enacted  contrary  to  conviction,  and  which 
never  carries,  and  never  can  carry,  the  same  hi- 
herent  power  as  stands  inseiiarably  connected  with 
settled  conviction  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  tru3;  and  this  is,  to  my  mind,  tlie  sound  defi- 
nition of  science— science  is  true  knowledge  of  the 
true.    In  accordance  with  these  views,  I  seek,  in 
bringing  this  subject  under  your  consideration,  to 
arou'se'the  energy  of  action,  so  that  it   may  be 
applied  directly  to  the  performance  of  this  task, 
and  this  society  he  moved  to  form  a  distinct  hraiicli, 
which  I  hope  will  cover  the  land,  and  which  shall 
base  its  action  on  somewhat  of  the  following  prin- 
ciples and  outline  of  suggestion.     First,  on  patient 
and  continuous  investigation  of  what  is  true  in  that 
class   of   subjects    pertaining  to  lieallli  which  is 
usually  ranged  under  the  term  "  Sanitary."  Next, 
on  clear  and  concise  compilation  of  the  evidence 
on  which  each  step  in  sncli  investigations  shall  rest, 
and  which  shall  proceed  to  diffuse  or  spread  such 
knowledge,  but  which  shall  leave  entirely  free  and 
unfettered  by  any  recovnmenilalion  of  legal  enact- 
ments the  adoption  or  the  non-adoption  of  the 
results  which  may  seem  to  flow  from  the  establish- 
ment on  such  evidence  of  the  premises  in  question. 
I  sliall  presently  seek  to  direct  your  attention  at 
somewliat  greater  length  to  the  grounds  on  which  I 
press  this  advocacy  of  perfect  liberty  ;  but  I  intro- 
duce it  thus  early  to  your  notice  because,  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  as  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  policy 
as  I  am  of  the  propriety,  of  limiting  legal  enact- 
ments to  such  negative  injunctions  as  fetter  liberty 
only  where  it  degenerates  into  license,  and  of  never 
attempting  to  command  an  individual  or  a  com- 
munity to'tread  in  some  particular  positive  path. 
Particular  enactments,  however  much  they  may 
po-siblv  he  deemed  right  at  the  time,  may  all  the 
while  be  wrong  ;  but  this  is  the  least  evil  aspect  of 
the  question.    The  intrusion  of  legislative  or  go- 


•  By  Major-GeniTiil  Synge,  R.E.  Read  before  the  Soeiety 
of  Arts,  on  the  13th  ult. 


vernment  direction  beyond  the  function  of  maiii- 
taiuing  order  tends  to  unman  a  people,  and  is  both  a 
cause  and  symptom  of  decline.  This,  even  if  tlie 
legislation  and  direction  be  right  in  themselves; 
but  the  legislation  of  wrong  is  the  violation  of  law, 
and  treason  against  its  majesty.  Law  forbids  our 
injuring  our  neighbour,  but  law  is  powerless  in  the 
direction  of  direct  benefit.  We  cannot  by  any 
means  wliatever  do  any  positive  good  to  our  neigh- 
bour by  means  of  a  legal  enactment.  We  can  and 
we  ought  to  abstain  from  doing  our  neighbour 
harm,  but  every  needless,  and,  much  more,  every 
injuring  enactment  is  organised  wrong  to  our  neigh- 
bour, and  wrong  in  the  worst  form.  The  only 
enactment  I  should  desire  would  run  in  ordinary 
phraseology  enough  ;  it  would  be  an  act  to  amend 

by  repealing  other  acts  I  believe 

that  with  very  rare,  if  with  any,  exceptions  our 
scientific  institutions  fall  short  of  exercising  the  in- 
fluence and  carrying  the  weight  they  might  and 
should,  if  they  followed  more  invariably  tlie  rule  of 
bringing  to  a  practical  conclusion  and  pro- 
nouncing a  definite  judgment  on  the  questions 
brought  before  them,  and  formed  sub-committees 
charged  to  see  approved  conclusions  carried  into 
practice  by  science,  that  is  to  say,  by  sufficiently 
uifFusing  souml  knowledge  on  the  particular  sub- 
ject.   And  this  is  what  I  propose  that  we  should 

do  In  spite  of  an   act  witli  s.nue 

Latin  words  hard  to  peasant  understanding,  which 
lias  substituted  "  urban"  and  "  rural"  for  "town" 
and  "  country,"  and  which  has  done  very  little 
else,  there  is  no  department  of  the  Government 
charged  with  decreeing  and  determining  what  is  con- 
ducive to  health  ;  hut  if  there  were  we  should  be 
wholly  free  from  any  special  allegiance  to  it.  Our 
freedom,  however,  in  this  matter  is  not  merely  com- 
plete.   We  are  actually  invited    by   the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  take  up  the  ground  which 
,ias  been  left  clear,  I  fear,  not  from  any  intelligent 
understanding,  that  it  is  wholly  beside  and  beyond 
the  province  of  administrative  government  to  decree 
and  determine  what  shall  be  the  laws  of  nature 
which  are  to  govern  bodily  health,  and  that  it  is  a 
proper  function  of  administrative  government  to 
cause  such  laws,  which  are  a  part  of  nature,  or  in 
other  words   inherent  in  the  creation,  to  be  dis- 
covered and  recognised.    I  say  it  is  less,  I  fear,  to 
any  clear  apprehension  of  this  fact,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  freedom  in  the  matter  than  it  is  to 
the    hopeless  perplexity    of   minds    which  have 
travelled  in  tlie  groove  of  evolving  legal  enact- 
ments out  of  their  inner  consciousness,  and  which, 
wlien  they  look  to  that  inner   consciousness  for 
sanitary  light,  find  nothing  and  evolve  that.  I  think 
I  shall  sufficiently  establish  this  statement  by  a 
single  illustration.    Legal  enactments  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  compel  the  introduction  of  an  enormous 
bulk  of  putrescible  matter  into  the  fluid  we  drink 
and  are  supposed  to  wash  in.    That  fluid  is  thereliy 
itself  made  putrid.    It  consists  of  gases  which,  in 
contact  with  putridity,  change  their  qualities  and 
eva|iorate  in  new  and  pernicious  formations.  The 
bulk  of  the  fluid  remains  more  or   less  putrid. 
These  legal  enactments  again  step  in  and  forbid  the 
fluid  in  that  condition  to  remain  in  the  river  bed. 
The  victims  of  this  double  compulsion  meekly  ask 
what  they  are  to  do,  but  the  inner  consciousness 
has   exhausted  its  resources,  and  gives  neither 
voice  nor  answer.      It  remains  an  utter  blank. 
The   victims    find    themselves   the   mere  sport 
of    a    power    which     commands    them  under 
irresistible  penalty  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things 
which  the  same  power  declares  makes  water  unfit 
for  river  beds.    First,  the  adoption  of  a  particular 
mode  of  attaining  a  certain  end  is  made  imperative, 
and  next,  justifiably  enough  except  lor  this  previous 
circumstance,  it  is  declared  that  poisonous  water, 
or  water  in  a  condition  calculated  to  do  injury  to 
health,  sliall  not  be  poured  into  river  beds;  but 
when  it  is  asked  of  administrative  government, 
which  is  answerable  for  this  state  of  things,  "  What 
are  we  to  do  ?"  tliere  is  given  first  the  reply,  "  Re- 
purify,"  but  to  the  farther  question  of  "How?" 
the  r'esponse  is  like  those  echoes  of  Killarney  which 
add  to  the  sounds  they  reverberate,  and  the  answer 
is  "  Anyliow  !  we  neither  know  nor  care."  To 
suppose,  however,  that  legal  enactments  which  re- 
sult from  what  the  present  Prime  Minister  is  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  cull  "the  wisdom  of  Parliament,"  or 
"  Parliament  in  its  wisdom,"  stop  here,  would  be  to 
suppose   an  error.    Simply   to   forbid  poisonous 
water,  or  water  that  is  in  a  state  injurious  to  a 
sound   state  of  health,  being  ooured  into  river 
beds  were  a  desirable,  if  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
rule     It  would  be  a  rule  in  consonance  with  law  in 
its  right  sense,  that  is  to  say,  in  harmony  with 
ric-ht,  morality,  and   reason.    Legal  enactments 
have  found   their  wav  out  of  such  a  dilemma  as 
lliis  which  would  have  involved  them  in  a  state  of 
thin"s  foreign  to  their  customs.    The  mode  of 
escape  was  simple  and  indescribably  efficacious. 
They  did  not  proscribe  any  measured  degree  of 
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corruption,  but  they  prescribed  a  standard  of 
purit//.  It  answered  every  purpose.  It  soiiiided 
Diafjiiiticeiitly  griiiid  and  lofty.  It  was  not  evil 
that  was  to  be  forbidden,  positive  good  was  to  be 
ordered,  and  purity  in  water  was  to  be  establisbed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  first  qiiestion,  liow- 
ever,  was,  "  Wlnit  is  purity  in  water,  and  what  is 
its  standard?"  To  determinfi  the  order  of  the 
universe  seems  to  exercise  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion over  the  I'ramers  of  leaal  fetters.  Here  an  ex- 
ce[)tionally  fortunate  opportunity  for  the  iiidnlifcnee 
of  tliis  morbid  fancy  was  presejited.  It  offered  first 
an  illimitable  field  for  every  sort  of  wran^lintr. 
Chemists,  lawyers,  legislators,  each  and  all  could 
have  their  say,  and  all  help  to  the  one  end  of  avoid- 
ing practical  simplicity  through  havirij^  raised  a 
thorouulily  non-pertinent  issue.  The  success  hiis 
been  complete.  The  introduction  of  a  so-called 
standard  of  purity  instead  of  llie  prohibition  of  de- 
filement has  left  the  delermiiiation  of  that  standard 
undetermined,  and  it  has  left  the  great  water 
arteries  of  the  country  in  the  evil  state  in  which  it 
found  them.  The  "standard  of  purity,"  so  declared 
the  "  Rivers  Purification  Committee  of  Scotland," 
composed  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  other  peers, 
and  baronets,  and  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
proprietors  of  Scotland,  who  associated  themselves 
together  to  end  the  pollution  of  their  waters — "  The 
standard  of  purity  would  destroy  the  manufactures 
of  the  country."  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufac- 
turing town  of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  has  been 
under  injunction  to  prevent  its  pourins  its  pollution 
into  a  stream  miicli  fouler  than  the  Bradford  flood. 
To  enjoin  and  to  lorbid,  to  puzzle  and  perplex,  these 
are  the  results  of  legal  enactments,  and  such  appear 
to  be  their  revelry  and  theirdelight.  Sofarasthe 
limits  of  time  allow  me  with  regard  to  other  points 
I  must  bring  before  you,  I  dwell  at  some  length 
and  as  impressively  as  I  can  upon  this  point,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  tlie  very  root,  not  only  of  the  many 
social  evils  under  which  we  suffer,  but  I  believe  the 
fondness  for  legal  enactments  and  the  blind  cre- 
dulity that  puts  its  trust  in  them,  are  threatening 
us  with  some  danger  of  that  liopeless  and  despic- 
able condition  in  which  the  sense  of  manhood  has 
died  out.  It  is  a  lazy,  cruel,  and  immoral  thing  to 
thrust  upon  others  our  views  or  our  interests  through 
the  intricacies  of  a  tyrainiy  which  is  not  at  all  the 
less  real  for  being  cloaked  by  hypocrisy  and  tem- 
pered by  folly,  and  although  the  embodiment  of 
this  evil  is  in  the  enactments  themselves,  these  only 
come  into  being  through  llie  operation  of  that  feel- 
ing which  seeks  more  and  more  to  place  all  life 
under  government  rule  and  supervision,  instead  of 
jealously  guarding  against  every  encroachment  on 
individual  liberty,  and  every  form  of  usurpation 
over  moral  law.  The  charms  of  compulsion  when 
applied  to  others  seem  daily  more  and  more  to 
deaden,  till  they  threaten  to  obliterate  tlie  sense 
of  morality  and  the  power  of  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  to  extinguish  the  very  love  and 
sense  of  liberty,  and  that  jealousy  of  injustifiahle 
interference,  both  the  effect  and  cause  of  the  forujer 
manliness  of  character,  and  the  foundation  alike  of 
the  past  greatness  and  the  present  prosperity  of 
the  country.  "jGovernment  without  a  Parlia- 
ment," said  the  great  Lord  Burleigh  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  "is  an  object  of  terror;  Government 
with  a  Parliament  is  an  object  of  desire;"  but  he 
added,  "  England  can  never  be  undone  but  by  a 
Parliament."  Government  by  Parliament  be  de- 
scribed as  an  infallible  mode  of  comfiassing  the  ruin 
of  the  country.  Even  that  prescient  statesman, 
however,  has  left  no  record  that  proves  he  foresaw 
that  we  should  delight  in  being  poisoned  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

A  man  of  modern  times,  not  his  inferior  it  may 
be  in  wisdom,  has  said — "  If  we  adopt  the  recent 
English  idea  of  factious  contention  as  the  nieanini.' 
of  politics,  no  man  can  be  a  politician  and  ii  Chris- 
tian ;  but  if  politics  be  the  knowledge  of  our  duties 
as  citizens,  there  can  be  no  Christian  that  ii  not  a 
politician." 

(To  be  continued.) 


EALPH  MACKLIN'S  SCHOOL. 

Sir, — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  article  in  St, 
Ann's  Parochial  Magazine  for  March,  alluded  to 
in  my  former  letter  : — 

"  UNITED  SCHOOLS  OP  RALPH    MACKLIN  AND 
ST.  ANN'S. 

"  If  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Select  Vestry  in  February  that  they 
have  made  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  im- 
proTement  of  the  parochial  schools.  They  had  long 
felt  that  a  first-class  commercial  school  was  needed 
in  this  parish  and  district,  and  that  the  children, 
particularly  the  boys,  could  not  be  expected  success- 
fully to  compete  with  pupil*  taught  in  Government 
and  private  schools,  unless  a  higher  education  were 
put  within  their  reach.  But  this  could  not  be  done 


unless  the  governors  were  able  to  offer  more  liberal 
salaries,  so  as  to  secure  flrst-class  teachers,  and  a 
sufficient  inimber  of  them  ;  and  also  to  provide, 
withotit  stint,  all  the  a|)pliance8,  educational  requi- 
sites, and  encouragements  which  a  good  school 
should  have. 

"The  parishioners  and  subscribers  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  oftheal- 
tainiuent  of  Ibis  oliject.  There  is  in  existence  a 
school,  endowed  several  years  ago  by  a  bequest  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Macklin,  which  enjoys  a  small  ainiual 
income,  thouab  one  not  of  itself  adequate  to  the 
necessities  of  a  really  good  educational  estahlish- 
nient.  The  school  vviis  placed  by  Mr.  Macklin's 
will  under  the  ex-officio  itoverntiient  of  the  curates 
of  St.  Ann's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  VViTburgh's, 
and  about  tifteen  years  since  was  moved  from 
Stephen-street  to  Upper  Camden-street.  The  pre- 
sent governors  felt  that  it  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intenlions  of  the  testator  that  the 
school  should  be  carried  on  in  the  district  for  whose 
benefit  be  seems  to  have  chiefly  intended  it,  and 
under  the  more  immediate  supervision  of  the 
governors  designated  in  the  will  ;  and,  therefore, 
tiiey  gladly  consented  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Governors  of  St.  Ann's  Parochial  Schools  to  connect 
it  with  the  schools  of  this  parish,  and  constitute 
jointly  such  an  educational  institution  as  would  he 
a  gain  and  profit,  not  to  this  parish  only,  but  to  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  subscriptions  are  continued,  the  united 
resources  will  lie  doubled,  and  the  opportunilies  of 
usefulness  will  be  increased  in  proportion.  The  in- 
stitution will  be  re-opened  afler  Easter  as  '  Tlie 
Schools  of  Ralph  Macklin's  Trust,in  connection  with 
St.  Ann's  Parochiul  Schools.' 

"  These  schools  will  be  carried  on  under  the  same 
church  system  as  before,  and  will  be  opened  to  all 
children  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  weekly  fee 
will  be  as  heretofore,  only  one  penny  for  each  child. 

"  It  is  intended  to  give  the  pupils  such  a 
thoroughly  good  commercial  education  as  will 
qualify  them  for  successful  coinpetion  in  several 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
open  extra  classes  of  instruction  for  those  who 
choose  to  pay  small  extra  fees — in  short,  to  offer 
:  the  same  educational  advantages  of  every  kind  as 
are  now  afforded  in  the  Model  Schools  of  Marl- 
borough-street.  These  will  be  combined  with  con- 
stant pastoral  supervision,  and  careful  instruction 
in  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  and  formu- 
laries of  the  Church.  The  Governors  of  Ral|)h 
Macklin's  School  have  united  in  the  experiment  in 
the  belief  and  expectation  that  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Ann's  will  contribute  one  moiety  of  the  expense, 
and  so  make  it  successful.  On  the  fulfilment  of 
this  hope  the  stability  and  continuance  of  the  ex- 
periment will  depend. 

"  Select  Vestry — Monthly  Meeting,  Monday, 
February  2,  1874.  —  Present — The  Very  Rev.  the 
Vicarintliechair;  Revs.C.  D.  Russell  andT.  Peacey ; 
Messrs.  Booth,  Churchhill,  Cooper,  Crony n,  Good- 
win, LaTouche,  Maguire,  Mowat,  Smyth,  and 
Sexton  (sec).  Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read 
und  signed.  The  School  Visitors  reported  the 
school  in  good  order.  A  commurncation  was  read 
from  the  Governors  of  Ralph  Macklin's  Sciiool, 
agreeing  to  remove  their  school  to  Moleswortli- 
street  and  corniect  it  with  St.  Ann's  Parochial 
School,  the  Select  Vestry  paying  a  stipulated  yearly 
sum  to  the  Governors  of  Ralph  Macklin's  School 
for  the  etticieut  conducting  of  the  Parochial  School ; 
and  also  to  keep  the  school-house  in  proper  repair, 
and  pay  all  expenses  of  painting  and  cleaning.  It 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Maguire,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Goodwin,  '  That  the  proposition  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Ralph  Macklin  School  be  accepted.'  The  re- 
solution was  agreed  to  unanimously,  occupation  to 
be  given  at  Easter  next." 

It  should  be  observeii  that  all  the  advantages 
specified  by  the  contemplated  removal  of  the 
schools  from  Camden-street  to  Molesworth-street 
are  one-sided — viz.,  to  St.  Ann's  Piirochial  Schools. 
The  question  may  be  asked  Cui  bono?  as  respects 
those  of  Ralph  Macklin's,  which,  we  afBrm,  is  the 
material  one.  What  benefit  would  they  derive  ? 
The  only  one  that  we  have  heard  advunced  is, 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  clerical 
governors,  and  this  is  the  plea  put  forward  in  the 
article  in  the  magazine.  A  clergyman  who  had 
been  one  of  the  clerical  governors  told  me  the  fact 
was  that  the  curates  of  St.  Ann's  found  the  distance 
to  Camden-street  too  far  for  them  to  walk  !  It  is 
just  half  a  mile  from  St.  Ann's  clergy-house  to 
Ralph  Macklin's  School  in  Camden-streei.  But  the 
principal  governors  mentioned  in  the  testator's  will 
— viz.,  the  Governors  and  Governesses  of  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  in  Leeson-street,  are  not  men- 
tioned nor  alluded  to  in  the  magazine.  Ralph  Mack- 
lin's will  states  they  were  to  be  assisted  by  the 
curates  ef  St.  Werhurgh's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St. 
Ann's. 

1     The  Endowed  School  Commissioners  (1858),  in 


their  report  (p.  2G7)  state — "  We  are  of  opinion, 
Ist,  that  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  all  pri- 
vate schools  should  be  adhered  to." 

Let  ns  see  what  were  Ralph  Macklin's  intentions, 
as  expressed  in  his  will.  Ills  words  are — "  That  an 
'  institution'  be  founded  [that  word  is  defined  in 
Walker's  Dictionary  thus — Act  of  establishing; 
estaldisbment  ;  settlement;  positive  law;  educa- 
tion] to  lie  called  Ralph  Macklin's  Sunday  and 
Thursday  Poor  School."  How  could  "a  first-class 
commercial  school,  the  pupils  of  which  are  expected 
successfully  to  cniripete  with  those  taught  in  Go- 
vernment and  private  schools,"  be  a  school  for  tlie 
poor  ? 

Hear  what  the  Rev.  MacNevin  Bradshaw,  one  of 
the  trustees,  and  formerly  one  of  the  ''  clerical  go- 
vernors," has  published  in  the  Daily  Express  and 
the  Evening  Mail: — 

"  I  wish  to  state  thus  pnhlicly  that  I  am,  and 
always  have  been  entirely  opposed  lo  these  changes, 
und  I  wish  to  bear  my  decided  testimony  us  to  these 
schools  (Ralph  Macklin's)  being  most  usefully  placed 
where  they  have  now  for  a  long  time  been,  at  the 
top  of  Camden-street.  To  my  mind  they  have 
been  very  fairly  efficient  schools,  and  if  not  so  much 
as  they  might  be,  there  is  no  lack  of  funds  to  hinder 
them  being  made  still  more  efficient.  Also,  it  seems  to 
ine  a  most  palpable  abuse  of  their  endowments  to 
spend  them  in  supporting  a  school  in  St.  Ann's 
Parish,  placed  in  a  position  almost  touching  the 
Church  Education  Training  Schools.  There  are 
several  other  reasons,  but  the  two  I  give  are  suffi- 
cient—  1st,  the  school  is  well  as  it  is,  and 
wanted  where  it  is;  2ndly,  if  changed  at  all,  the 
last  place  to  bring  it  is  to  the  very  next  door  to  a 
similar  school.— (Signed)  .M.  BeADSHAW.  St. 
Catherine's  Vestry,  20th  iMarch,  167-1." 

The  scheme  put  forward  l)y  the  Court  of  Chancery 
gives  permission  to  the  governors  to  apply  to  that 
court  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  deem  expe- 
dient touching  the  said  institution,  and  the  said 
funds  thereof.  Permit  me  to  ask  the  go''ernors, 
through  your  columns,  has  any  such  apjilication 
l>pen  made  respecting  the  projiosed  removal  of  the 
inslitntion  from  Lower  Camden-street  to  St.  Anne's 
P.iricljinl  School  in  Molesworth-street  ?  or  has 
coiiiisers  0|)inion  been  taken  in  the  matter?  With 
this  I  cimcluile  my  second  letter  on  the  subject,  and 
am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gkohrb  S.  Dyer,  Captain  R.N. 

34  Upper  G  loncester-street,  Dublin, 
May  23rd,  1874. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  Rer. 
T.  Peacey  called  at  the  school,  and  announced  to 
the  teachers  that  their  pupils  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful the  past  year  in  drawing,  twenty-seven  of 
them  liaving  been  awarded  prizes  from  South 
Kensington  School  of  Art.  G.  S.  D. 


SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  tlie  fourth 
report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Scientific  Education,  we  find  the  following 
as  to 

PUBLIC  LECTDKES   IN   CONNECTION  WITH 
MDSEUMS. 

On  this  point  they  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
evidence,  but  of  a  very  varying  nature.  Several  of 
the  witnesses  who  approve  of  the  idea  tliat  some 
scheme  of  lectures  should  be  adopted,  attach  widely 
different  meanings  to  the  word.  Some  consider 
that  purely  elementary  courses  of  lectures  should 
be  provided,  others  hold  that  the  lectures  should  be 
of  an  advanced  class;  others  again  would  like  to 
see  both  popular  and  advanced  courses  given.  On 
the  other  hand  some  witnesses  considered  that  lec- 
turing vvomIiI  be  quite  incompatilde  with  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the  museum  otficials.  As  regards 
the  British  Museum,  the  Commissioners  are  dis- 
tinctly of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
institute  systematic  courses  of  lectures,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  look  favourably  on  the  occasional 
demonstrations  that  have  been  made  by  some  of  the 
officials  in  the  museum  galleries.  The  reasons  for 
their  opinion  are  various.  They  do  not  consider 
that  such  different  occupations  as  lecturing  and 
curatorial  work  could  well  he  carried  on  by  the 
same  person,  nor  do  they  consider  it  advisable  that 
a  special  educational  staff  should  be  added  to  the 
present  staff  of  the  museum.  They  remark  that 
special  collections  would  be  required  for  purposes  of 
illiif tration,  and  as  these  would  have  to  he  kept 
.separate  from  the  large  and  more  valuable  collec- 
tions, there  would  be  no  advantage  in  keeping  such 
selected  specimens  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
Commission  look  rather  to  the  educational  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  careful  arrangement,  catalogu- 
ing, and  labelbng,  rather  than  to  the  more  direct 
instructien  of  lectures. 
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In  the  case  of  provincial  niuseiims  these  objec- 
tion>  are  not  considered  to  hold  with  the  same 
force,  and  the  Coinniissioiiers  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  for  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  Unowledi:e  that  arrancenients  should  be 
made  for  piviiiji  courses  of  scientific  lectures  in 
such  provincial  museums  of  natural  history  as  have 
typical  collections  of  specimens,  and  are  provided 
with  convenient  lecture-rooms.  These  lectures 
should  be  explanatory  of  the  contents  of  the 
museum,  and  accessible  to  all  parties  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee. 

In  the  same  way  these  objections  "  do  not  apply 
to  those  museums,  whetlier  metropolitan  or  prorin- 
cial,  which  contain  collections  of  physical,  me- 
chanical, and  chemical  apparatus,  of  geometrical 
models,  or  of  models  illuslrating  the  progress  of 
machinery  and  in  manufacturing  processes. 

In  such  museums  the  curator's  duties  are  »imple; 
he  is  not  engaged  in  original  research  or  study,  and 
he  may  well  employ  his  time  in  explaining  well- 
known  principles  to  the  public. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  lead  to 
the  following  recommendations  :  — 

"  That  courses  of  lectures  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  physical  and  mechanical 
instruments,  the  establishment  of  which  we  have 
proposed,  the  object  of  these  lectures  being  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
discovery  and  invention. 

That  the  establisliment  of  lectures  on  science, 
accessible  to  all  classes  on  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
should  be  promoted  by  the  Government  in  the  great 
centres  of  population. 

That,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  view  of 
carrying  out  the  preceding  recommendation,  the 
system  of  instruction  of  this  kind,  which  lias  already 
been  established  by  the  Government  in  the 
metropolis,  should  be  developed  by  the  institution 
ot  courses  of  lectures  on  the  principal  branches  of 
experimental  and  natural  science. 

That  the  proposed  lectures  be  of  two  kinds. 
First,  lectures  of  an  elementary  character  on  the 
general  principles  and  most  important  facts  of 
science.  Secondly,  lectures  specially  intended  for 
the  working  classes  on  the  application  of  science  to 
the  arts  and  industries  of  the  country." 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  tlie  report  stated 
that  tlirougliout  the  Commissioners  have  been 
guided  by  two  convictions  ; — 

"The  first,  that  the  difTusion  among  the  people 
of  a  general  knowledge  of  science  is  in  itself  an 
object  of  great  importance,  and  that,  in  particular, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which  abstract 
science  is  brought  to  bear  upon  industrial  occupa- 
tions is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  working 
classes  of  this  country,  not  merely  as  tending 
directly  to  increase  the  skill  of  the  artisan  in  his 
handicraft,  but  as  the  best  means  of  awakening  his 
intelligence,  by  forcing  him  to  reflect  upon  the 
general  laws  which  are  exemplified  by  the  pro- 
cesses with  which  he  is  familiar  in  his  daiiy  life. 

The  second,  that  no  real  advancement  of  know- 
ledge and  none  of  the  higher  benefits  from  science 
as  educational  discipline  are  to  be  hoped  for  from 
merely  general  and  occasional  scientific  instruction, 
whether  it  be  derived  from  books  or  from  lectures, 
but  that  such  advancement  and  benefits  will  result 
onlv  from  systematic  and  sustained  study." 

While,  therefore,  they  deprecate  the  notion  that 
no  scientific  institution  ought  to  be  supported  by  the 
Stale  unless  it  contributes  directly  in  some  way  or 
other  to  the  instruction  or  entertainment  of  the 
general  public,  they  advocate  the  fullest  extension 
of  popular  instruction  in  science,  whether  by  lec- 
tures in  connection  with  public  museums  suited  for 
such  purposes,  or  otherwise. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  Ripon  on  Wednesday,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ripon  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, about  250  delegates  were  received  in 
the  'Town  Hall  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion. Another  meeting  was  held  the  same 
evening,  at  which  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  pre- 
sided. He  spoke  of  the  good  that  was  done 
by  mechanics'  institutes  during  many  years 
towards  the  spread  of  education.  He  recom- 
mended good  lectures  and  good  teachers,  as 
usefulness  depended  upon  the  amount  of 
efficiency  in  which  a  thing  was  done,  and  not 
upon  the  amount  of  things  attempted.  He 
disputed  the  truth  of  the  common  saying  that 
a  little  knowledge  was  a  dangerous  thing, 
unless  it  was  taken  by  the  owner  to  be  a 
great  deal.  In  his  opinion  the  work  of  these 
institutes  was  becoming  more  and  more 


earnest.  Lord  Lytton,  who  spoke,  hoped 
that  mechanics'  institutes  would  not  lose 
sight  of  the  danger  of  supplying  the  luxury  of 
knowledge  where  more  elementary  instruc- 
tion was  required.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  stated 
that  education  might  be  carried,  even  in 
England,  too  far — that  was  if  they  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  and  not  the  arts  and 
sciences  requisite  for  the  use  of  their  country. 
He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  other  nations, 
but  had  met  with  no  men  equal  to  British 
mechanics.  Earl  de  Grey  also  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  upon  the  same  stibject. 

In  Ireland,  we  are  of  opinion  that  me- 
chanics' institutes  were  more  popular  and 
better  supported  some  years  since  than  they 
are  at  present.  In  Dublin  certainly  the 
mechanics,  as  a  class,  have  not  rallied  round 
the  body  that  bears  their  name.  Its  classes 
and  reading-rooms  and  library  have  been 
more  often  availed  of  by  persons  who  were 
not  operatives,  but  clerks  and  mercantile 
assistants.  More  than  once  it  seemed  as  if 
our  Dublin  institute  was  about  to  coUapss 
for  the  lack  of  support,  an  occurrence  which 
we  would  have  sincerely  regretted,  although 
the  institute  never  yet  reached  that  standard 
of  utility  which  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen.  Owing  to  the  opening  of  schools  of 
art  in  connection  with  South  Kensington, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  working  mens' 
clubs  and  other  kindred  organisations,  me- 
chanics' institutes  of  late  years  have  been 
somewhat  thinned  in  many  districts. 

There  is  no  union  of  institutes  in  this 
country,  as  far  as  we  are  aware  of,  for  mutual 
counsel  or  aid.  Each  appear  to  be  acting 
apart  from  each,  instead  of  being  bound 
together  by  some  common  link  by  which  their 
unity  would  bring  strength. 

The  idea  of  originating  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes occurred  to  Dr.  Birkbeck,  a  great  friend 
of  the  working  classes,  as  far  back  as  1800, 
but  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  later  they 
were  actually  established.  In  1823  Dr. 
Birkbeck  presided  at  a  meeting  which  had 
for  its  object  the  founding  of  the  "  London 
Mechanics'  Institution."  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  its  president,  which  he  continued 
to  be  until  his  death  in  1841.  Sufficient 
time  has,  therefore,  elapsed  to  show  the 
value  and  results  of  mechanics'  institutes, 
and  valuable  they  can  be  made  if  wisely  con- 
ducted. 

Like  every  other  institution,  they  need 
good  directors  or  committees,  for  good  orga- 
nisation produces  good  management,  and 
without  the  latter,  a  mechanics'  as  well  as 
any  other  institution,  must  sufler. 


THE  DUBLIN 
SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  COMMITTEE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  association  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  the  prac- 
tice of  charging  any  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  for 
the  conveyance  of  patients  to  hospital  is  injudicious, 
and  calculated  to  encourage  the  system  of  em- 
ploying cabs  for  the  purpose— so  productive  a 
source  of  the  spread  of  contagion." 

The  following  resolution,  we  believe,  is  in- 
tended as  a  reply  from  the  Public  Health 
Committee  to  the  preceding  : — 

"  That  the  resolution  of  the  Sanitary  Association 
now  read  is  an  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  action 
of  this  committee,  and  is  oidy  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public  as  to  the  arrangements  and  proceedings 
of  the  nuisance  authority  of  the  Borough  of  Dublin, 
no  such  practice  as  that  referred  to  in  the  resolution 
being  adopted  by  the  authority." 

What  are  the  arrangements  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  nuisance  authority  of  Dublin,  and 
at  what  date  was  the  new  order  issued  ?  Were 
no  charges  ever  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
patients  to  hospitals  ?  When  were  ordinary 
cabs  entirely  superseded,  and  how  many  new 
ambulances  have  been  built  ?  We  would  like 
these  questions  to  be  answered. 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

The  Corporation  have  again  been  airing  the  ques- 
tion of  our  main  drainage,  and  have  resolved  to  do 
what  they  have  been  doing — nothing  good.  We 
are  to  have  another  revision  of  the  already  thrice- 
revised  estimates.  So  there  is  another  job  for  tha 
borough  engineer  and  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

Some  sanitary  prosecutions  have  taken  place  in 
the  matter  of  the  non-removal  of  nuisances  and  the 
adulteration  of  milk.  Mr.  WoodrofTe,  of  Island 
Bridge,  was  fined  203.  for  disobeying  an  order  to 
remove  a  nuisance  alleged  to  exist  at  some  of  his 
houses.  There  were  several  cases  of  a  similar 
nature  against  other  persons,  and  fines  were  in- 
flicted. The  following  keepers  of  dairies  were  sum- 
moned for  selling  milk  adulterated  with  water, 
viz: — William  Storey,  11  Barrack-street,  33  per 
cent,  of  water  ;  £.3  find  and  £2  costs.  Margaret 
Storey,  6  Wood-lane,  33  per  cent,  of  water ;  £3  fine 
and  £2  costs.  John  Fitzpatrick,  25  Lower  Oriel- 
street,  80  per  cent,  of  water ;  £10  fine  and  £5 
costs.  James  O'Brien,  78  Lower  Mecklenburgh- 
street,  50  per  cent,  of  water;  £6  fine  and  £3  costs. 
Mr.  O'Donel  intimated  that  he  had  a  scale  drawn 
up  for  dealing  with  these  cases,  and  the  rule  was  to 
inflict  £1  fine  for  10  per  cent,  adulteration,  and  so 
on  up  to  £20,  which  was  the  highest  penalty,  and 
tliat  was  inflicted  in  cases  where  the  adulteration 
reached  100  per  cent.  He  had  had  reason  to  inflict 
the  full  fine  in  some  instances.  Mr.  liiniis,  soli- 
citor, and  Mr.  O'Connor  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
White,  solicitor,  appeared  for  tlie  defendants. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  Friday  last, 
thelamendments  to  the  Public  Health  (Irelaiad)  Bill 
proposed  by  tlie  Public  Health  Conramiltee,  were 
considered.  Mr.  C.  Dennehy  said  that,  from  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  measure,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  characterizing  it  as  the  most  insidious  piece  of 
legislation  that  had  ever  been  promoted  since  the 
day  that  the  Union  was  carried.  It  would  emascu- 
late them,  and  make  the  Corporation  the  servants, 
the  serfs,  and  the  slaves  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  That  might  be  according  to  the  wishes  of 
some,  but  it  was  most  distasteful  to  the  vast 
majority  of  members.  The  Government  has  been 
insidiously  attempting,  for  a  considerable  time,  to 
carry  out  that  principle — to  govern  Ireland  by  a 
bureau,  and  now  under  the  pretext  of  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Ireland,  they  were  going  to 
make  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
the  mere  slaves  of  a  Local  Government  Board. 
Why,  who  was  the  president  of  the  Board?  The 
Cliief  Secretary,  who  might  be  a  man  having  the 
interests  of  Ireland  at  heart,  like  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  or  who  might  be  a  man  like  Lord  St. 
Germains,  knowing  nothing  of  the  country — unable 
to  state  whether  Castlebar  was  in  England  or 
Ireland.  If  ever  this  bill  passed — if  they  were  to 
be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  board  such  as  that, 
or  any  board,  members  should,  in  a  body,  leave  the 
Council  Chamber  ! ! 

Dbogheda. — We  have  been  informed  that  fever 
of  a  virulent  kind  is  unpleasantly  rife  in  Drogheda 
in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  town.  The  local 
journal  a  fev?  days  since  also  reported  the  same. 
We  hope  that  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  spread,  and  that  the  local  authorities  are  re- 
medying the  defective  drains  and  sewers  of  the 
town  to  which  we  recently  directed  attention. 

Newry. — Our  Newry  contemporary,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  recent  resignation  of  the  Town 
Inspector,  and  the  need  of  an  efiicient  new  officer, 
also  draws  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town,  which  may  be  pronounced  not  good,  nor  yet 
very  bad.  Cholera  or  fever  would,  no  doubt,  find 
some  suitable  visiting  places  in  the  town  where  it 
would  be  likely  to  revel,  at  least  for  a  while.  Some 
dwellings  situated  near  Talbot-street  and  Sandys- 
street  could  not,  it  is  believed,  escape  from  the 
dire  evil  if  it  came  that  way.  Newry  ought  to 
have  a  good  sewerage,  for  it  is  a  town  very  fa- 
vourably situated  as  regards  outfall.  If  the  local 
authorities  continue  to  be  remiss  in  their  duties,  a 
rap  ever  the  knuckles  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  might  wake  them  up  some  morning.  They 
had  better  take  care  that  a  requisition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  ratepayers  may  not  soon  bring  them  a 
missive  from  the  central  authority. 

Kingstown. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners, it  appeared  that  the  Kingstown  Exten- 
sion Bill  has  been  settled  amicably,  the  Commis- 
sioners having,  in  effect,  become  part  promoters  of 
the  measure  by  allowing  £250  out  of  the  rates  for 
the  London  costs  and  other  charges.  As  no  general 
meeting  of  ratepayers  was  held  to  sanction  this 
outlay,  a  question  as  to  its  strict  regularity  is 
raised. 

Rathdrum. — At  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  it 
was  resolved  to  instruct  the  master  of  the  work- 
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house  to  employ  the  county  analyst,  should  liis  ser- 
vices be  required,  for  milk  and  other  analyses.  Cap- 
tain Robinson,  Inspector,  attended  vvilli  regard  to 
tlie  house-drainaiie  question.  He  expressed  him- 
self in  favour  of  internal  utilization.  A  committee 
reported  on  the  matter,  and,  after  a  conversation, 
it  was  referred  for  action  to  a  future  day. 


THE  MOORE  ANNIVBRSAEY. 

A  CONCERT  was  held  on  Thursday  evening 
last,  in  the  Ancient  Concert  Rooms,  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  Moore's  birth.  We 
cannot  say  whether  the  remembrancea  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  of  the  author  of 
Lalla  Rookh,  or  Professor  Glover's  well- 
known  celebrity  as  a  caterer  for  public 
amusement,  attracted  the  crowded,  de- 
lighted, and  highly-fashionable  audience 
that  graced  the  above-mentioned  place  of 
entertainment  on  the  occasion  named. 

The  "  Fantasia  on  Irish  Airs,"  by  Professor 
Glover,  was  simply  exquisite;  the  "loud 
timbrel  "  was  duly  "  sounded  "  in  accordance 
•with  a  wish  expressed  by  the  "  chorus  "  to 
that  effect ;  while  Mrs.  Scott  Fennell's  ren- 
dering of  the  "Minstrel  Boy"  called  forth 
the  approbation  of  the  audience  in  the  shape 
of  an  encore. 

The  vocal  and  instrumental  performances 
were  a  success  in  the  entirety,  and  we  are 
only  sorry  that  we  cannot  say  as  much  for 
the  recitations  of  the  "  Fire  Worshippers  " 
and  "  Those  Evening  Bella  "  (with  tea-tray 
accompaniment),  which  were  given  in  a  very 
indilTerent  manner  by  an  exact  prototype  of 
Sam  Slick.  Olympus. 


WOOD  GOODS  SALES. 

We  have  to  direct  attention  to  our  advertise- 
ment columns  for  announcements  of  sales  to 
take  place  this  week — on  Wednesday  nest 
at  Messrs.  Richard  Martin  and  Co.'s,  Sir 
John's-quay,  and  on  Friday  next  at  the 
North  Carriers'  Dock  Liverpool. 


THE  PRICE  AND  QUALITY  OF  GAS. 

On  the  first  of  next  month  the  alteration  in  the  il- 
luminating power  of  the  gas,  diminishing  its  li^lit, 
and  the  seeming  decrease  in  price  of  2d.  per  1,000, 
but  in  reality  an  increase  of  about  Js.  on  private 
consumers,  will  come  into  operation.  What  the 
additional  cost  of  lighting  the  public  lamps  will  be 
to  the  ratepayers  we  cannot  at  present  ascertain, 
but  we  can  understand  that  it  raiglit  be  altogether 
set  down  at  Is.  8d.  per  1,000  if  the  matter  be  not 
sturdily  looked  after.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  Citizens'  Committee  opposing  the  gas 
bills,  not  being  prepared  to  despise  the  threat  of 
leaving  Dublin  and  its  surroundings  in  darkness,  by 
having  another  gas  company  to  take  on  the  light- 
ing of  the  gas  district,  and  having  to  encounter  the 
nnexpected  and  inconsistent  coalition  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Gas  Company,  had  to  agree  to  the 
terms  proposed. 

It  may  be  fairly  asked  what  was  it  that  in- 
fluenced the  Corporation  in  deciding  on  giving  tijeir 
assistance  to  enable  the  Gas  Company  to  make  this 
very  large  addition  to  tlieir  gas  rental  in  opposition 
to  the  well-known  wishes  of  the  ratepayers  and 
ga»  consumers,  and  also  in  contradiction  to  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  a  majority  of  17  to  4  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Corporation  on  the  29th  of  August,  1873,  in 
which  their  law  agent  was  directed  to  lodge  with 
tlie  Board  of  Trade  the  objections  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  Gas  Company  for 
power  to  reduce  the  illuminating  properties  of  gas 
and  to  continue  charging  5s.  6d.  per  1,000  for 
same  ?  What  was  the  motive  which  influenced  the 
Corporation,  in  May,  1874,  to  falsify  tlieir  resolu- 
tion of  August,  1873  ?  Did  the  Gas  Company  un- 
dertake to  pay  the  parliamentary  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Corporation  in  pushing  on 
their  abortive  gns  bills,  and  wiiicli  expenses  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Corporation  would  have  had 
to  pay  out  of  their  own  private  pockets  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increased  amount  of 
their  gas  bills  will  enable  the  ratepayers  to  see  the 
necessity  of  rejecting,  at  the  next  and  future  muni- 
cipal elections,  such  members  of  the  Corporation  as 
gave  their  assistance  in  increasing  the  revenues  of 
the  Gas  Company  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 


SURVEyOR  POR    CODNTY    LONDONDERRY. — 

Artluir  C.  Adair,  Esq.,  C.E  ,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Surveyorsliip  of  County  Londonderry,  in  place 
of  II.  Williamson,  Esq.,  C.E.  deceased. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Wexford  are  about 
seeking  for  a  loan  of  £10,000  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  town  Ijall. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  held 
on  IMonday,  the  Finance  Committee,  which  had 
under  consideration  the  appointment  of  a  public 
analyst  for  the  city,  reported  as  follows: — "That 
there  is  no  urgent  necessity,'  nor  any  widespread 
desire,  for  such  an  appointment." 

Cavan  Protestant  Hall. —  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  movement  for  the 
erection  of  a  Protestant  hall  in  the  town  of  Cavan, 
Several  designs  have  been  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  consideration  of  which  will  come  be- 
fore them  on  the  9th  inst.  A  sura  of  £700  has 
been  lodged  in  bank  towards  the  undertaking. 

Liverpool  Corporate  Expenditure. — 
The  accounts  of  tlie  Liverpool  Corporation  for  the 
year  1873,  issued  on  Saturday,  show  that  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  water  account  amounted  to 
£181,136,  and  the  receipts  to  £165,922.  The  ex- 
penditure under  the  various  sanitary  acts  amounted 
to  £167,665,  and  the  receipts  to  £148,262,  which, 
with  the  balances  at  the  bank,  show  a  balance 
to  credit  of  upwards  of  £27,000. 

The  Sewage  op  Towns. — The  contests  be- 
tween filtration  and  irrigation  have  engendered  ir- 
ritation in  ,big  and  little  corporations.  Gravitation 
from  stagnation  is  not  everywhere  attained  :  inno- 
vations for  preservation  of  populations  must  be 
gained  ;  precipitation  means  purification  of  rivers 
now  defiled.  Administrations  are  seeking  infor- 
mation to  stay  the  hydro-hydra  decimation  in  this 
our  land.  Let  precipitation  wed  irrigation,  the 
consummation  will  be  aqua  pura  and  rich  culti- 
cation  ;  then  generations'  gratifications  will  revert 
to  sewage  pioneers  throughout  the  nations. — 
Builder. 

Gift  to  Glasgow. — The  late  Mr.  Stephen 
Mitchell,  tobaceo  manufacturer  in  the  city,  has 
bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  £70,000,  to  be  applied  in  founding  a 
public  library,  which  shall  be  furnished  with  all 
books  not  of  an  immoral  tendency.  The  donor 
stipulates  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Glasgow  corpo- 
ration being  unable  to  accept  this  trust,  it  shall  be 
off^ered  to  the  Edinburgh  authorities,  and  failing 
the  acceptance  of  it,  the  money  shall  be  divided  for 
bursary  purposes  between  the  universities  of  the 
two  cities. 

Public  Slaughter-houses. — We  see  that 
the  providing  of  public  slaughter-houses  is  being 
agitated  in  several  places  in  the  sister  kingdom.  At 
the  Local  Board  of  Acerington,  Mr.  B.  Hargreaves, 
in  accordance  with  notice,  moved  that  the  Board 
purchase  a  plot  of  land  near  Pleck  House, contain- 
ing 2,650  square  yards,  from  Colonel  Hargreaves, 
for  the  erection  of  slaughter-houses  for  the  town. 
He  explained  that  the  land  had  been  ofiered  at  3d. 
per  square  yard  at  25  years'  purchase.  He  thought 
that  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  want  of  slaughtar- 
liouses  was  increasing  year  by  year,,  and  it  was  de- 
sirable that  they  should  have  public  slaughter- 
houses. The  erection  of  slaughter-houses  would 
secure  better  meat  for  Acerington.  He  had  been 
told  that  they  had  bad  meat  in  Skipton  before  they 
erected  slaughter-houses,  but  now  that  they  had 
uot  slaughter-houses  the  meat  was  of  a  better 
quality. 

Co-operation. — One  of  a  series  of  Co-opera- 
tive Conferences  lias  been  held  at  Darwen  in  Lanca- 
shire. For  the  better  and  more  efficient  working 
of  tin  co-operative  movement  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  Central  Board  has  been  divided  into 
sections,  viz  ,  the  London,  the  IVorth-Western  (or 
Lancasliire,  Yorkshire,  and  district),  tlie  Glasgow, 
the  Newcastle,  and  the  Midland  sections.  The  co- 
operative stores  in  the  various  districts  have  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Board,  and  conferences  are  held 
at  certain  intervals,  where  papers  are  read  and  dis- 
cussions take  place  upon  them.  The  papers  treat 
upon  subjects  of  local  and  general  interest,  affect- 
ing the  co-operative  movement.  There  were 
between  two  and  three  hundred  delegates  present, 
representing  about  seventy  societies. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Paikcr's  " GIosHary  of  Arohitoctnnil  Terms"  will  be  found  a 
very  uaeful  sii])l)luinont  iind  ri-fc  i  i;ni;c. 

A  ItATi'.i'AYicit.—'I'lic  stiitetiii'iits  in  the  address  of  tlic  Asso- 
ciation are  8nli«t:iMtially  correct  and  unrtenlalilo. 

iNoiiicoiiK. — 'I'liitre  are  ruins  of  cliiirches  at  Killentcr  nnd  at 
Artane,  and  am  iiMit  graveyards  attached,  coiitaiuinc  toml)- 
Ntones  to  the  memory  of  some  noted  citizens.  Witliin  tkene 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  much  defacement  has,  liowever, 
taken  pl»co. 

Ikon  FouHDtHO.— At  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  irnn- 
fnnndinK  establishment  e.\isted  at  BallybouKli  Bridge  Wo 
believe  it  was  on  that  spot  where  the  Vitriol  Works  are  now 
and  for  many  years  have  been  carried  on.  In  Wilson's  Dublin 
Directory  for  178G  appears  the  name  of  "  Francis  William 
Warren,  merchant  and  Irou  Founder,  Ballybougli  b." 


N  0  T  I  0  E  » 

It  is  to  he  distiiiotly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  o  f  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabhot- 
street,  Dublin. 

RATES  OF  subscription  TO  IRISH  BUILDEB. 


(Town.) 

Yearly    .  . 

Half-yearly 

Quarterly 


(Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    .    2  0 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  hnoivn  vn 
application. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 


Ructions. 


A 


UCTION   OF  WOOD  GOODS. 


Gothic  Arohitectoeb. — "The  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture,"  by  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  may  be 
consulted  with  satety  on  many  points  by  ow  eorresponiient. 


RICHARD    MARTIN    &  CO. 

^Vill  offer  for  SALE,  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 
At  their  Stores, 
?.S  .SIR  .JOHN  UOGERSON'S  QUAY, 
On  WEDNES1:>AY,  the  3rd  day  of  JUNE,  1S74, 
The  following  Assortment  of  Prime  Wood  Goods,  viz. : — 
The  Cargo  of  Crown  Memel  Timber,  now  on  the  way,  per 
"  Rivalcn." 

The  Balance  of  the  Cargo  of  Crown  Memel  Timber,  just  landed 
ex  "  Astraca. 

100  Pieces  of  Pitch  Pine  Timber,  just  landed  ex  "  Mary  Jane" 
300   „    Danzig  Timber 
200   ,,   Russian  Timber 
300   „    Sundswall  Timber 
100   „    Waney  Board  Pine  Timber 
10   „  Ash 

100   „    Red  Pine  Timber 
2000   „   first  and  second  quality  Archangel  Red  Deals 
1000    „    first  quality  Cronstadt  Red  Deals 
1000   ,,    Mcniel  Red  Deals,  9x4,  and  11  x  4,  and  11  x  S 

'I  ho  Cargo  of  Helsingfors  Red  Deals  ex  "  Hebe" 
1000  Pieces  first  quality  Quebec  Spruce  Deals 
5000   „    second   do.      do.     and  St.  John's  Spruce  Deals 
200U    „    third      do.      do.     Spruce  Deals 

600   „    second   do.  Quebec  Pine  Deals 
4000    .,    White  Riga  Boards,  9x1 

1000    „    Red  Boards,  7  x  '2,  7  x  IJ,  11  x  IJ,  11  X  1,  9  x  1, 
and  9  X  IJ 
Don   „    first  quality  Red  Pine  Deals 
1500   „   second  do.  do. 
1000    „    third    do.  do. 
10  Fathoms  4  ft.  Lathwood 

Sale  at  One  o'clock  sharp 

JOHN  BARCROFT, 
Dublin,  6th  May,  1874.  Broker. 


SALE  AT  THE  NORTH  DOCKS,  LIVERPOOL. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  on  Friday 

X    Morning  next,  the  5th  June,  1874,  commencing  at  Eleven 
o'clock  precisely,  in  the  BROKERS'  MAHOGANY  SALES 
SHEDS,  NORTH  CARRIh:K.S'  DOCK,  LIVERPOOL:— 
1301  Logs  Mexican  Mahogany 
232    „   Laguna  Mahogany  (equal  to  Tabasco) 
80    „       „  Cedar 
199   „    Tabasco  Mahogany 
S95  Curls  St.  Domingo  „ 
.'j8  Logs  French  Bird-Eyed  Maple 
25    „    Porto  Rico  Satinwood 
2104  Pieces  American  Oak  and  Hicory  Planks 
35  Logs  Quebec  Waney  Board  Pine 
61     „  „     Black  Walnut 

34     „     American  Whitewood 
38S     „  „       Black  Walnut 

16J     ,,     Planks  and  Scantling  Ash,  &c. 
1  Log  Square  Walnut 

1  ,,  Pecan 

52  Logs  Circassian 

27  Pieces  Crown  it  Wrack  Memel  Wainscot  Oak  Billets 
802  Logs  Florida  Pencil  Cedar 
56   ,,    Quebec  Birch 

2  Cases  Fresh  Bird-Eyed  Maple  Veneers 
4500  Pieces  Oak  Staves 

19  Logs  Dutch  Oak  Timber 
10    „    St.  John  Pine 
61    „    East  India  Rosewood 
32  Planks  Rio  Fancywood 
Catalogues  containing  lotting  and  full  particulars  may  be 
had  post  free  on  application  to 

FARNWORTH  AND  JARDINE, 
Wood  Brokers  and  Measurers,  9  Canada  Beek, 
Liverpool. 


THE  iniSII  BUILDER. 


[June  1,  1874. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS 

F .   S  W  I  M  IS  U  1ft  , 

MANUPACTDRElt  OP  TRANSPARENT 

Oak,  Wainscot,  Mahogany,  Walnut,  and  Satinwood  Stains, 

FOR   STAINING    DEAL,    PINE,  &,C., 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINT    AND    TO    SUPERSEDE  GRAINING. 

THESE  STAINS,  having  no  Painty  Matter  in  them,  are  Transparent ;  they  Colour,  but  do 

J.  not  obscure  the  Natural  Grain  and  Feathery  Appearance  of  the  Wood,  but  bring  it  out  ia  a  beautiful  manner  •  the  efftct 
surpasses  Paint,  and  they  save  the  cost  of  Graining,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  expense. 

Specimens  with  Testimonials  from  Eminent  Architects  and  Prices  free  on  Application  or  hy  Fo-l 

12,  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E 

'^A\^hiin'!,nl  MS'^'^fp"* '  atthc  VVarcnonsesof  MESSRS.  BOYD  «k  GCODWIN,  e.Mwrioo 

r»w,  Uublm  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN'  „,  CO.,  45  &  47  North-steet,  Belfast,  where  also  specimens  may  be  seen. 


SHOP  SHUTTER  SHOES-SHUTTER  BARS  SUPERSEDED. 

HARRISON'S  Patented  Improvements  at  Reducfd  Prices,  which  were  shown 
faTOurably  noticed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association  lu  London.  \f  arch  25,  1870. 


and 


so 


The  special  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Ironmongers,  and  others  is  called  to  the  large  and  Taried  stock  ef  bait 
Malleable  Iron  Shutter  Shoes  for  Straight,  Bevelled,  and  Return  Square  Fronts.  They  are  superior  to  any  yet  made,  and 
obviate  the  objection  of  cutting  away  so  mucli  wood  in  fixing.  Their  shape  admits  of  the  best  position  for  the  fixing  screws, 
and  the  solid  bead  is  a  great  protection  to  the  corners  of  the  shutters  during  removal.  Illustrated  price  prospectua  on 
application. 

JAMES  HARBISON,  Manufacturer,  15  and  35  Union-street,  Borough,  London. 

COUNTRY  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED. 


Pauis. 


Ort>er  of  the  Crown  or  Prussia 


Falmodth. 


McKEAN'S  ROCK  DRILL 


9 


With  Special  Adaptation  for  Mine 
Levels,  Railway  Tunnels,  Quarries,  & 
Submarine  Work. 

500  to  1000  STROKES  PER  MINUTE. 
Penetrates  Granite  6  to  12  inches  per  minute. 
Machines  Warranted. 

In  use  at  the  ST.  GOTHARD  TUNNEL,  ST. 
JOHN  DEL  KEY  MINES,  and  at  various 
Tunnel,  Mining,  Harbour,  and  Quarry  Works. 

McKEAN'S  ROCK  DRILL  has  the  following  Advantages 
over  all  other  Machines,  viz.: — 

1.  Tt  is  tlie  simplest  in  construction,  and  contains  the 
fswest  parts. 

2.  No  duplicate  parts  whatever  require  to  be  furnished 
with  machines. 

3.  Greater  durability,  on  account  of  its  superior  me- 
chanical construction. 

4.  It  is  the  most  powerful,  and  runs  a  greater  speed  than 
any  other,  witliout  liability  to  derangement  or  breakage. 

5.  Greater  facility  of  manipulation  in  its  adaptation  to 
various  Itinds  of  worlt.   

Manufactursd  for  McKean  &  Co.  by 

Messrs.  P.  &  W.  MacLellan,  '-Cliitha 
Ironworks,"  Glasgow  ; 
Messrs.  Varrall,  Ehvell,  &  Middleton,  and 
Messrs.  Sautter,  Lemonnier,  &;  Co.,  Paris;  and 
E.  Remington  &  Sons,  New  York. 


Portable  Boilers,  Air  Compressors,  "  Special 
Hock  Drill  Steel,"  and  a  superior  quality  of 
Flexible  Steam  Tubing  furnished  at  lowest 
rates. 

McKEAN  &  CO.,  Engineers, 

Office.«i,  33  liOmbard-street,  liondon,  K.C.;  and  5  ISue  ."^orifjc,  I»aris, 
Workiii  and  Bepot,  'IS  &  43  Borough-road,  London,  ^.lE. 

Circulars  sent  free. 

One  of  McEean't  Rock  Drills  may  be  seen  working  in  Aberdeen  granite  from'l  to  i  o'clock  daily  at  42  Borough-road,  London,  S.K 


The  MoKean  Rock  Drill.— Although,  perhaps,  less  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  McKean  drill  than  to  some  others 
in  the  various  articles  and  letters  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Mining  Journal,  the  introduction  of  the  ma^ 
chine  has  been  steadily  going  on,  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  have  been  in  every  case  satisfactory.  Tlie  machine  is  in 
general  use,  amongst  other  places,  at  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  and  St.  John  del  Rey  Mines,  and  from  the  acknowledged  prac- 
tical ability  of  the  gentlemen  wiio  have  control  of  the  working  operations  at  these  places,  the  mere  .idoption  of  a  machine  by 
them  is  a  very  strong  evidence  in  its  favour.  With  regard  to  the  St.  John  del  Rey  Mines,  in  particular,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  managing  director — Mr.  John  Hockin— has  for  years  past  displayed  the  utmost  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the 
thst  machinery  and  materials  obtainable  in  the  markei ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  success  which  has  attended  his  elTorts  to  reinstate 
bee  company  in  its  former  prosperous  position.  Mr.  Hockin  was  amoagst  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  dynamite  as  a 
thbstitute  for  blasting-powder  in  mines,  and  the  economy  he  has  effected  by  its  use  has  been  enormous;  the  result  of  using  the 
McICean  drill  is  equally  satifactory.  The  reason  for  his  choice  will  readily  be  understood  when  the  claims  put  forward  far  the 
McKean  drill  are  considered.  As  compared  with  all  the  drills  at  present  in  the  market,  its  advant.ages  over  them  are  that  it  Is 
the  simplest  in  construction,  and  contains  tlie  fewest  parts;  that  no  duplicate  parts  whatever  require  to  be  furnished  with  the 
machine,  tliat  it  is  more  durable  on  account  of  its  superior  mechanical  construction,  that  it  is  the  most  powerful,  and  runs  at 
jreater  speed  than  any  other,  without  liability  to  derangement  or  breakage,  and  that  it  possesses  greater  facility  of  manipu- 
fation  in  its  adaptation  to  various  kinds  of  work.  The  work  done  with  the  machine  certainly  goes  far  to  establish  tliese 
olaims,  and  to  remove  any  doubt  that  may  exist  Messrs.  McKean  &  Co.  announce  that  they  are  quite  prepared  to  submit  to 
any  competitive  tests  to  determine  the  facts.  This  is  only  repeating  the  challenge  made  more  than  12  months  since  in  the 
Mining  Juurnal,  and  as  Jlesssrs.  McKean  &  Co.  expressed  their  willingness  to  agree  to  any  rea.sonable  conditions,  it  is  to  be 
rtgretted  that  a  competition  promising  to  prove  so  extremely  valuable  to  miners  should  never  have  taken  place.  The  renewal 
•f  the  offer  at  this  time,  when  increasing  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  matter,  is  particularly  opportune,  and  its  non- 
atceptance  by  rival  manufacturers  could  only  be  regardtd  as  a  tacit  admission  on  their  part  of  the  superiority  of  the  UcKcoa 
*i«X.— Mining  /tumal,  Nor.  22, 1872. 


THOMAS  H.  DENNANY, 

Carver  and  General  Stonecutter, 
PROSPECT  STONE  &  MARBLE  WORKS, 

Tornhs,  Monuments,  Fonts,  Tablets,  Headstones,  ^e. 

Monuments,  Tombs,  Headstones, 

and  Mural  Tablets, 

In  the  greatest  Variety,  and  the  most  extensive  Stock  ia 
Ireland  are  at 

FITZP.4TRIC:K  &  BIOIiLiOY'S, 

GLASNEVIN 

JOSEPH  O'REILLY, 

ecclesiiastifal  Sculptor, 

GENERAL  CARVER  &c., 
4  ANGLESEA-STREET,  CORK. 

Altars, 

FONTS,    CHIMNEY-PIECES,  MONU- 
MENTS, TOMBS,  &c., 

To  be  had  at  the  Old  Established 

STONE  AND  MARBLE  WORKS, 

23,  BOL'ION-STUEET. 
JOHN  CHAPMAN  and  SON,  Proprietors,  successors  to  the 
late  Mr.  M.  Kirwan,  the  former  having  been  his  manager  fer 
24  years. 

^g"  Please  note  the  address— 23,  BOLTON-STREET 
Orders  promptly  despatched. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Ciuaiistir  antr  CesisfdateU  Cileg, 

For  PAVEMENTS  and  WALLS  of 

CHURCHES,  ENTRANCE-HALLS,  &c., 

IN  MANY 

RICH  COLOURS  AND  GREAT  VARIETT. 


Designs  and  Estimates  on  application  tt 

WILLIAM  GODWIN, 
Lugwardine  Worhs,  Withington,  near  Hereford. 


ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 

MICHAEL  DOLAN,  an  experienced  work- 
man, 15  yeais  at  MiNTON  and  Co.'s.  London,  supplies 
and  fixes  Minton's  Tiles,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  at  Trade 
Prices. 

Address,  55,  LOWER  MOUNT  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
Designs  and  Estimates  on  application. 


ENCAUSTIC,  Geometrical,  and  Enamelled 
Tiles  for  Churches,  Public  Buildings,  Vestibules,  Porches, 
&c. ;  also  every  description  of  Majolica  and  Glazed  Tiles  in 
various  colours  for  Ecclesiastical  Decorations,  Hearths  and 
Fire-Placcs,  Flower  Boxes,  Dairy  and  Lavatory  Walls,  &c 
Competent  workmen  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  De- 
signs and  patterns  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 
BItOOKS,  THOMAS  &  Co.,  Sackville-place, Dublin. 


IRISH   VAL  DE   TRAVERS  PAVING 

i  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

This  Company  can  now  undertake  the  laying  of  Pathways, 
Brewery  Floors,  Granaries,  Platforms,  Stables,  Garden  Walks, 
with  their  natural  rock  Asphalte.  Water  cannot  percolate 
this  pavement;  being  guaranteed  to  last  for  years,  it  is  the 
cheapest  pavement  in  existence. 

Application  to  the  OCBces  of  the  Company,  J9DAUK- 
STTREET,  DUBLIN. 

Minos— Travers,  Nenfchatel,  Switzerland.  Works— 71,  TB 
SIU  JOHN  ROGERSON'S  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 


MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
NO  BAD  SMELLS.    MAY  BE  USED  ANYWHERE. 
BEST  NIGHT  COMMODES.  Git  EAT  BOON  TO  COTTAGERS. 
VALUABLE  MANURE  SAVED.    NO  FROZEN  PIPES. 

FEVERS  AVOIDED.    NO  EXPENSIVE  REPAIRS. 
This  Invention  effectually  remedies  evils  arising  from 
eemmon  cesspool  privies  and  water-closets,  and  prevents  th« 
iffensive  smell  consequent  on  the  use  of  the  ordinary  commod* 
In  bedrooms,  hospital  wards,  <tc. 

It  is  founded  on  the  well-known  power  of  Earth  as  a  Deodo- 
rizing Agent;  a  given  quantity  of  Dry  Earth  destroying  all 
smell,  and  entirely  preventing  noxious  vapours  and  other  dis- 
comforts. Tlie  practical  application  of  this  power  has  bee« 
successfully  carried  out  by  the  present  Invention. 

Apart  from  ifs  superiority  over  the  Water  System  in  de- 
stroying all  smell,  the  Earth  system  is  more  economical,  both 
in  its  first  cost  and  its  after-working,  there  being  no  expensive 
cistern  or  pipes,  no  danger  from  frost,  and  the  product  being 
a  manure  of  value  to  farmers  and  gardeners.   The  supply  of 
the  Earth  and  its  removal  are  attended  with  no  more  incon- 
venience than  the  supply  of  coal  and  the  removal  of  ashes  Ut 
ordinary  fires  of  a  dwelling-house. 
This  Apparatus  can  be  applied  to  most  existing  Closets. 
Prospectuses  and  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  tk« 
DUBLIN  DEPOT— 9,  UPPER  ABBEY-STREET. 
(Near  Capel-street.) 


SSHEPPARD   has   in   Stock  a  Great 
•   Variety  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEY  PIECES  of  the  Finest 
Workmanship.   MONUMENTS,  CRESTS,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ORNAMENTAL  WOItK  excuted  in  Marble. 
72  BLESSINGTON  STBG£T,  late  of  Of  Osuons  Qcrix. 
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The  Irish  Publio  Health  Bill. 

fN  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  aliort 
Bummary  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  which  is  calculated  to 
effect  not  a  few  changes  in 
sanitary  powers,  and  the  autho- 
rities empowered  in  virtue  of 
the  new  Act  for  enforcing  them. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
i  Corporation  of  Dublin  would 

feel  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
raaohinery,  inasmuch  as  it,  in  their  opinion, 
seriously  interferes  with  their  supposed 
rights  and  privileges  under  still-existing 
Sanitary  Acts.  The  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  Municipal  Body  have  proposed 
several  amendments,  and  others  also  will  be 
proposed  before  the  bill  leaves  committee. 
The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Public 
Health  Committee  are  in  general  not  entitled 
to  public  approval,  except  from  one  point  of 
view.  If  the  Municipal  Body,  through  their 
Public  Health  Committee,  had  heretofore 
honestly  performed  their  duties  in  regard  to 
the  public  health,  there  would  have  been  a 
■widespread  regret  felt  at  their  powers  being 
interfered  with,  and  their  dignity  lessened. 

We  have  on  all  occasions  been  outspoken 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  Corporation  of 
this  city,  yet,  in  meting  out  deserved 
censure  for  abuses  and  neglect,  we  entertain 
a  kindly  and  conservative  feeling  for  muni- 
cipal institutions,  and  would  like  to  preserve 
them  to  the  country.  The  early  growth  of 
municipal  power  was  the  growth  of  civilisa- 
tion and  liberty — liberty  for  the  people  as 
against  all  undue  aggressions  of  the  State. 
We  would  fain  preserve  our  municipal  insti- 
tutions, and  perpetuate  them  as  local  parlia- 
ments, but  not  as  mere  political  arenas  for 
displays  of  party  and  sectarian  strife. 

Corporations  are  quite  capable  of  exercising 
even  larger  powers  than  those  they  are  at 
present  invested  with,  provided  that  proper 
safeguards  existed  by  which  they  could  be 
held  amenable.  Corporations  still  are  proper 
bodies  to  entrust  with  sanitary  powers,  if  the 
of&cers  of  the  sanitary  department  were 
placed  on  a  different  footing,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  independence  was  preserved  for 
the  medical,  engineering,  and  inspecting 
staff  required.  A  properly-embodied  sanitary 
organisation  has  never  yet  existed,  and  hence 
both  corporate  bodies  who  have  been  sanitary 
authorities  have  engendered  abuses. 

We  have  often  had  to  point  out  gross  evils 
in  this  city,  the  source  of  which  was  the 
Council  itself  or  members  thereof.  Where 
the  members  were  the  evil-doers,  the  ofBcers 
being  their  servants,  the  servants  imbibed 
the  neglect  of  their  masters,  and  the  whole 
machinery  became  useless  for  enforcing 
respect  for  the  law.  A  separate  sanitary 
organisation  or  sanitary  authority  seemed  to 
be  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  but 
every  new  department  of  the  State  meant  a 
greater  addition  to  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  The  utilisation  of  existing  insti- 
tutions appeared  to  be  the  more  economic 
and  feasible  way  of  mapping  out  the  country 
for  sanitary  administration.    We  are  not 


satisfied  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach's  bill 
will  solve  the  problem,  particularly  in  a  rural 
direction.  The  urban  appointments,  too,  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  inspection  and  super- 
vision, are  defective. 

To  commence  with  this  new  measure,  the 
title  of  the  Act  is  to  be  known  as  "  The 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Bill,"  but  the  Corpo- 
ration propose  that  "  The  Sanitary  Act  of 
186G,"  and  the  several  Acts  and  portions  of 
Acts  incorporated  therewith  or  amending  the 
same,  and  "  The  Sanitary  Act  of  18G8,"  and 
"  The  Sanitary  Loan  Act,  1869,"  shall  be 
incorporated  with  the  new  Act,  and  the 
several  powers  of,  and  duties  imposed  upon, 
the  bodies  therein  mentioned  as  "  Nuisance 
Authorities,"  "  Sewer  Authorities,"  and 
"  Local  Boards,"  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
"  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities,"  and  to  the 
"  Burial  Sanitary  Authorities,"  as  specified 
in  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Act.  Of  course  if 
the  4th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866 
be  repealed,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Sewer  Authority  under  the  Nuisance  Eemo- 
val  and  Sanitary  Acts  will  pass  from  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  Corporation — powers  and  duties  that 
have  seldom  or  ever  been  efficiently  per- 
formed heretofore  at  any  period  by  the 
Corporate  body. 

The  Corporation  also  object  to  the  powers 
vested  in  three  members  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  who  shall  form  a  quorum,  while  under 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  it  required 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  Corporation  also  think  that,  if 
the  provision  enabling  a  Sewer  Authority  to 
delegate  its  powers  and  duties  under  the 
Sanitary  Acts  to  be  a  committee  must  be 
repealed,  an  enactment  should  be  framed  re- 
ducing the  quorum  required  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  as  aforesaid,  to  three 
whenever  the  act  to  be  done  by  the  Council 
is  one  within  the  province  of  the  Sanitary 
Acts. 

Certainly  a  great  many  more  abuses 
would  have  characterised  the  career  of  the 
Dublin  Town  Council  if  the  quorum  had  been 
smaller,  and  many  a  scheme  could  have  been 
carried  under  the  colourable  pretext  of  a 
Sanitary  one,  if  the  power  here  sought  was 
conceded.  A  Corporation  differs  much  from 
a  Poor  Law  Board  or  a  Board  of  Guardians. 
"  Why,"  exclaims  the  Corporation  "  change 
the  law  with  respect  to  the  Sanitary 
Committee  ?"  "  The  law  as  it  at  present  is 
has  been  found  to  work  well  and  efficiently, 
and  all  the  acts  of  such  a  committee  are  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of,  and  to  the  subsequent 
confirmation  of,  the  Town  Council."  We 
must  confess  that  our  experience  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  sanitary  matters  altogether  dis- 
proves the  above-quoted  observations. 

The  Municipal  Council  think  their  re- 
marks under  this  head  also  apply  equally  to 
all  the  urban  sanitary  authorities  specified  in 
section  3  of  the  new  Bill.  We  cannot,  in  the 
space  of  one  article,  analyse  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Corporation,  and  examine 
the  many  clauses  and  sections  of  the  BiU. 
We  agree  in  principle  to  some  of  the  amend- 
ments and  objections  ui-ged  by  the  Municipal 
Body. 

In  section  10,  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  dispensary  medical  officers  as  sanitary 
officers,  we  believe  a  mistake  has  been  made. 
Dispensary  medical  officers  cannot  act  in  the 
capacity  or  perform  the  duties  assigned  to 
them.  The  duty  marked  out  for  them  is  out  of 
their  province  altogether,  and  devolves  upon 


inspectors  of  nuisances  of  a  more  qualified 
kind  than  are  generally  doing  duty  under  the 
old  acts.  Sanitary  officers  should  not  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  sanitary  authority, 
but  a  degree  of  control  should  be  exercised 
over  them.  In  the  matter  of  their  disraissal 
for  neglect  of  duty,  of  course  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  should  be  the  final  court  of 
appeal.  If  the  local  sanitary  authorities 
were  invested  with  full  powers  to  discharge 
without  any  resource  left  for  the  aggrieved, 
much  injustice  would,  perhaps,  be  perpe- 
trated. 

Section  10  of  the  Act,  if  it  passes  un- 
touched, will  make  a  great  inroad  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  Dublin  Corporation.  They 
feel  very  sore  in  respect  to  it.  At  present, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  a  certain  number  of  police  ser- 
geants act  as  inspectors  of  nuisances  ;  but  if 
the  new  bill  should  do  away  completely  with 
this  class  of  sanitary  inspectors,  very  few 
indeed  but  those  specially  interested  will 
regret.  Let  it  be  known  that  several  of 
these  police  sergeants  who  have  acted  as 
sanitary  inspectors  are  owners  of  tenement 
houses  in  difli'erent  parts  of  this  city,  and  we 
all  know  the  general  state  of  most  tenement 
dwellings.  Are  all  the  houses  owned  by 
police  sergeants  in  proper  sanitary  condition  ? 
It  would  appear  that  they  are,  as  we  never 
heard  of  a  sanitary  police  inspector  report- 
ing a  nuisance  on  the  premises  of  which  a 
member  of  the  force  is  the  landlord.  We 
will  not  probe  this  part  of  the  subject 
deeper,  but  we  believe  it  would  conduce  to 
the  public  health  if  police  sergeants,  under 
the  present  Acts  as  well  as  the  forthcoming 
one,  ceased  to  act  as  inspectors  of  nuisances. 

The  new  Bill,  it  appears,  proposes  to  con- 
fine powers  under  the  Diseases  Prevention 
Act  to  the  board  of  guardians  for  the  entire 
poor  law  union.  Previously,  powers  under 
this  Act  have  been  entrusted,  by  the  68th 
and  subsequent  sections  of  the  Sanitary  Act 
of  1866,  to  the  several  nuisance  authorities 
in  .their  respective  districts,  and  poor  law 
dispensary  medical  officers  were  required  to 
assist  the  nuisance  authorities  in  carrying 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  into  execution. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  when- 
ever the  Diseases  Prevention  Act  is  caUed 
into  force  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
bill,  a  sanitary  authority  will  be  found  acting 
within  a  sanitary  authority,  and  both  having 
the  control  of  the  dispensary  medical  ofiicers. 
Such  a  system  would  indeed  be  objection- 
able, and  might  be  found  very  difficult  to 
carry  out.  On  this  head  we  consider  the 
objection  urged  is  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing, 
so  that  such  a  clashing  of  duties  should  be 
rendered  impossible  of  occurrence. 

As  the  new  Bill  may  possibly  undergo 
many  modifications  before  we  can  address  our 
readers  again,  we  shall  not  enter  into  details 
further  respecting  the  new  clauses  as  to 
penalties  and  expenses  jiroposed  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Corporation.  The  Dublin 
Town  Council  are  fully  alive  to  the  money 
question  and  to  the  disposal  of  the  fines  re- 
coverable when  acting  as  a  sanitary  authority. 
In  conclusion  for  the  present,  we  will  only 
take  note  of  the  auditing  of  accounts  as 
provided  for  by  the  new  bill.  It  says — "  The 
accounts  of  every  sanitary  authority  shall  be 
made  up  in  such  form  and  to  such  day  or 
days  in  every  year  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  accounts 
of  every  rural  sanitary  authority  shall  be 
audited  in  every  respect  in  the  same  manner 
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as  their  accounts  are  audited  in  their  capa- 
city of  guardians."  The  Corporation  urges 
an  amendment  in  respect  to  this,  and  says— 
"It  would  be  highly  inconvenient "  to  have 
their  sanitary  accounts  made  up  to  a  different 
date  than  that  to  which  borough  accounts 
have  hitherto  been  balanced— viz.,  31st 
August. 

We  desired  to  have  entered  more  fully  into 
a  discussion  of  the  new  Bill,  but  space  for- 
bids us  to  extend  our  remarks  further  to-day. 


THE  NEWRY  TOWN  COMMISSIONERS 

AND 

THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Newry  is  a  lively  spot  just  now.  A  storm  in 
a  teapot  would  fitly  illustrate  the  local  froth 
that  is  agitating  the  town.  One  journal 
ventured  on  a  little  mild  censure  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  grew  alarmed  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  straightway  retracted  or  glossed 
over  the  tendency  of  its  remarks.  A  second 
journal,  in  want  of  food  for  thought,  imitated 
its  local  contemporary,  but  "  pitched  into  it" 
at  the  same  time.  Both  journals  were,  how- 
ever, cunning  enough  to  know  the  advantages 
of  praising  the  Commissioners,  though  they 
blackguarded  one  another.  The  reward 
came  for  both  sooner  than  wag  expected, 
although  not  in  the  shape  of  a  good  displayed 
local  board  advertisement.  To  get  the 
thanks  of  the  Commissioners  is  a  something; 
but  why  on  earth  was  not  a  formal  vote  pro- 
posed and  seconded  to  the  resident  and  non- 
resident "dogs  of  war"  who  defend  the  town 
from  outsiders,  while  battering  themselves 
to  pieces  within  ? 

We  clip  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Town  Com- 
missionerg : — 

"  Mr.  O'Hasan,  J.P.,  said  the  tlianks  of  tlie  Com- 
niissioners  were  due  to  the  editors  of  tlje  two  local 
papers  for  the  spirited  iiiaiitier  in  which  tliey  had 
refuted  the  calumny  sought  to  Ije  heaped  upon  tlie 
Board  by  the  Irish  Builder  in  reference  to  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  town.  With  regard,  howerer, 
to  the  subject  whicli  had  originated  this  sanitary 
question — the  existinir  nuisance  in  Sandys-street— 
he  begged  te  move  that  the  Town  Clerit  take  the 
necessary  legal  steps  to  have  it  abated. 

Mr.  Maginiiis  seconded  th«  motion,  which  was 
adopted." 

How  beautiful,  how  consistent !  A  Sandys- 
street  nuisance  was  alluded  to  by  us,  it  was 
then  partly  denied,  and  now  the  necessary 
steps  are  taken  to  have  it  abated,  to  shew 
that  the  Commissioners  were  not  remiss  in 
their  duties. 

Why  was  not  the  nuisance  to  which  atten- 
tion was  directed  long  since  removed,  the 
drainage  of  the  town  properly  provided  for, 
and  the  performance  of  the  contract  work 
efficiently  supervised  ?  Because  some  of  the 
Commissioners  were  remiss  in  their  duties, 
and  the  remainder  took  it  for  granted  that 
those  who  had  the  most  to  say  knew  the 
most  about  what  was  going  on,  and  that 
everything  progressed  rightly. 

In  the  Quarterly  Return  of  the  Registrar- 
General  we  find  the  following  report  as  to 
Newry  (No.  2  District) :— "  Several  cases  of 
typhus  fever  have  occurred ;  all  these  were 
in  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation,  badly 
ventilated,  and  kept  in  a  filthy  condition." 
A  morning  contemporary  putg  the  question — 
"  Has  Newry  a  sleeping  corporation  and  a 
day-dreaming  inspector,  or  have  its  local 
magnates  an  interest  in  causing  these  fever- 
dens  to  be  tenanted  ?" 

As  to  heaping  calumny  upon  the  Board,  as 


Mr.  O'Hagan  spells  it,  it  would  only  be  a 
loss  of  time  and  space  to  reply  to  the  charge, 
remembering  what  has  already  been  reported 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  in  the  local 
papers. 

It  being  our  intention  to  pay  a  quiet  visit 
to  Newry,  and  submit  certain  statements  to 
a  practical  test,  and  give  the  inhabitants  and 
ratepayers  of  this  frontier  town  the  benefit 
of  our  visit  in  these  pages,  we  will  not  now 
extend  our  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  Mr. 
O'Hagan,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  move  that  two  tin  clasps  and 
leather  medals  be  awarded  to  the  two  editors 
who  so  spiritedly  belaboured  one  another 
while  defending  the  Commissioners  against 
the  rude  assaults  of  the  Irish  Builder. 


FEEDING  AT    THE  PUBLIC 
EXPENSE ! ! 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Town 
Council,  a  member  objected  to  an  item  which 
appeared  in  the  accounts  passed  by  the  Parks 
and  Cemetery  Committee  of  .£27  4s.,  being 
the  cost  of  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
committee  to  themselves.  This  item  in- 
cluded £11  7s.  6d.  for  luncheon  and  i'13  143. 
lid.  for  wine.  The  chairman  stated  that 
this  annual  expense  should  be  incurred  so 
long  as  he  was  in  office.  He  would  not  think 
of  asking  fifteen  or  sixteen  gentlemen  to 
leave  their  business  and  devote  a  day  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  and  after  their  work 
was  done  send  them  home  in  a  state  of 
starvation. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Arch- 
anlogical  Association  of  Ireland.  January, 
1874. 

The  part  of  this  journal  now  before  us  is 
mainly  occupied  with  a  continuation  of  "  Loca 
Patriciana,"  by  the  Rev.  .John  Francis  Shear- 
man, and  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  on  "  The  Antiquities  of 
Deveuish."  The  latter  paper  is  accompanied 
by  carefully-executed  drawings,  with  measure- 
ments. 

Tlie  Gentleman  s  Magazine  is  quite  up  to 
the  mark  this  month.  "  Olympia  "  is  con- 
tinued. It  is  followed  by  "  An  Emigration 
Sketch,"  showing  how  the  "  greenhorns"  are 
taken  in  and  done  for  by  the  sharks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mersey.  In  the  poetical  depart- 
ment the  only  piece  presented  is  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  entitled  "  The  Last  Poet  :  a 
Vision."  "  Men  and  Manner  in  Parliament  " 
is  continued.  The  first  part  of  "  A  Rambling 
Story,"  by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  supplies 
light  reading  for  the  lovers  thereof. 


INSPECTION  AND  REFECTION 

ON  THE  BOYNE. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  committee  of  the  Commissioners 
proceeded  on  tlieir  annual  in>i|iection  of  the  river. 
The  journey  seaward  (we  quote  from  the  local 
Conservative)  was  made  in  boats.  Some  im- 
provements nicessary  in  the  channel  were  pointed 
out  by  Captain  Branuigan,  D.S.P.  Co.  After 
having  completed  tlieir  inspection,  the  committee 
retired  to  a  secluded  spot  and  partook  of  refresh- 
ments, which  had  been  liberally  provided  by  the 
Mayor.  Some  of  the  good  things  liaving  been 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Connolly  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Mayor  in  a  good-humoured  speech.  It  was  a  plea- 
sure to  him  to  propose  his  worship's  health,  the 
more  so  that  his  hospitality  was  partaken  of  on  the 
banks  of  the  historic  and  romantic  Boyne — where, 
on  its  hanks,  were  built  by  the  Kings  of  Tara,  llie 
first  ships  that  ever  left  old  Ireland  to  open  com- 
merce with  France  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 


—that  river  too,  where  St.  Patrick  first  landed  to 
teach  tlieir  forefathers  Christianity.  Let  anybody- 
read  Sir  William  Wilde's  account  of  the  Boyne,  and 
he  must  admire  it.  The  scenery  of  its  banks  sur- 
passed Killarney  itself,  and  coJid  not  be  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  world  !  Mr.  Connolly  concluded  liis 
passionate  address  by  calling  on  all  present  to  fill 

their  bumpers  and  drink  bis  worship's  Le»Ith  

three  times  three  (applause)— wishing  him  a  wel- 
come hack  to  his  brother  Commisioners  from  the 
Royal  Mansion  in  London,  and  hoping  that  be  in:iy 
have  long  life  and  prosperity.  The  Mayor's  health 
having  been  duly  honoured  (and  drunk),  his  worsiiip 
returned  thanks.  The  committee  then  relumed 
home  on  cars,  in  remarkably  good  spirit?,  after 
their  arduous  duties  of  inspecting  the  river,  &c. 


FLOOD  DRAINAGE  AND  NAVIGATION 
OF  LOUGH  ERNE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— As  promoter  during  last  seven  years  of 
Mr.  Lynam's  pbms,  lately  approved  after  long  in- 
quiries by  the  Head  Inspector  (now  Assistant  Com- 
missioner) of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  S.  U. 
Roberts,  lisq.,  C.E.,  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Dublin  Press  will  support  the  proposed  meetin<j 
next  month  at  Portadovvn  of  the  representatives  of 
the  11  inland  navigation  interesls  between  Belfast 
and  Limerick,  with  a  view  to  their  united  manage- 
ment under  one  board  from  end  to  end,  under  terms 
of  a  lease  renewable  every  seven  years. 

It  has  been  already  favourably  received  by  the 
northern  board.  The  Town  Commissioners  of 
Ennibkillen  have  appointed  three  merchants  viz 
Mr.  Whittey,  Mr.  G.  Darregh,  and  Mr.  J.' Jor- 
dan ;  and  Mr.  John  Hancock,  of  Lurgan,  so  well 
acquainted  with  these  matters  near  Belfast,  has 
promised  to  help  this  purpose  in  every  way  in  his 
power. 

The  present  waste  of  public  time  and  money  by 
piecemeal  attention  to  these  works— one  year  a 
committee  of  Parliament  about  the  River  Shannon 
next  year  about  Lough  Neagli,  <5cc.— must  be  both 
obvious  and  painful  to  every' man  of  common  sense 
who  is  acquainted  with  Ireland.  Most  of  these 
canals  now  not  only  yield  no  profit,  but  are  an 
annual  loss  to  their  owners,  or  their  barony  cess- 
payers,  or  the  Government  ;  and  they  will  continue 
to  be  useless  till  united,  like  tlie  late  Mr.  Brassey's 
amalgamated  canals  in  England,  which  pay  10  per 
cent.,  and  as  the  Lords' committee  on  canal  trafiio 
has  recommended,  from'  end  to  end. 

Portadown  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, because  the  centre  of  the  three  canals  at  werk 
viz.,  from  Lough  Neagh  to  Belfast,  to  Newry' 
and  to  Coal  Island.  The  Ulster  Canal,  made  to 
join  Lough  Neagh  and  Lough  Erne,  remains  useless 
because  not  fully  put  in  order,  and  because  its  locks 
are  smaller  than  the  locks  of  these  three  canals. 
The  Bailiriamore  Canal,  made  to  join  Lough  Erne 
and  the  River  Shannon,  never  has  been  "fit  for 
traffic,  because  never  finished  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  written  promises  in 
1871  and  1872  to  appoint  an  inquiry  into  its  state, 
because  the  mismanagement  of  the  then  Board  of 
Works,  its  own  agents,  would  be  thereby  disclosed, 
by  whom  this  canal  was  made,  and  passed  in  1860, 
as  if  finishtd,  into  the  hands  of  county  trustees. 

Mistakes  will  happen  under  all  governments,  but 
it  is  strange  that  when  they  have  been  pointed  out 
and  cannot  be — dare  not  be— denied;  and  still 
more,  when  inquiry  lias  been  promised,  yet  in  this 
country,  united  with  England  under  one  Parlia- 
ment, both  inquiry  and  redress  are  put  off  from  year 
to  year. 

It  would  require  a  waggon  to  carry  all  the  blue 
books  and  reports  about  these  canals,  yet  they  still 
remain  quite  useless,  still  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment aserils,  and  still  without  a  sign  of  any  earnest 
and  comprehensive  purpose  to  put  them  in  profitable 
commercial  order. 

Tlie  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  a  lawyer  not  less 
eminent  for  bis  ability  than  for  his  independent 
character,  lately  wrote  "  that  there  is  no  public 
opinion  in  Ireland  ;"  and,  therefore,  sent  his  views 
on  a  great  Irisli  question  to  a  member  in  Londoa, 
and  not  in  Dulilin. 

I  hope,  howeier,  that  in  this  case  the  Dublin 
Press  will  show  that  a  just  Irisli  cause  will  always 
find  fair  and  independent  support  in  the  capital  "of 
Ireland  ;  and  tliat  its  opinion  bus  iust  weight  and 
influence,  both  with  the  Government  of  this  countrv, 
bound  to  promote  its  welfare,  and  also  with  tlie 
owners  of  more  than  300  miles  of  canals,  which 
have  cost  far  more  than  two  millions  sterling,  and 
which  only  require  comprehensive  commercial 
attention  to  become  most  useful  to  Ireland. — Your 
obedient,  J.  G.  V.  Porter. 

Belleisle,  June  8,  1874. 
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THE  HEALTH  OP  DUBLIN. 

The  Registrar-General's  Return  for  the  week 
ending  June  Otli  proves  to  a  demonstration 
the  unsanitary  state  of  Dublin,  and  the 
neglect  of  our  civic  rulers.  Twenty-six  deaths 
were  registered  occurring  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases, including  4  from  fever  (2  typhus  and  2 
typhoid  or  enteric),  IGfrom  scarlet  fever,  and 
1  each  from  measles,  diphtheria  and  quinsy. 
Ten  children's  deaths  are  ascribed  to  con- 
vulsions, but  whether  arising  from  teething, 
or  parental  neglect  or  abuse,  is  not  stated. 
Two  deaths  are  put  down  to  apoplexy,  and  1 
to  paralysis.  Bronchitis  caused  12  deaths, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  3,  and  unspecified 
lung  disease  3.  There  were  9  cases  of  heart 
disease,  3  of  liver  disease,  and  1  each  from 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  kidney  disease  unspecified.  Twenty 
deaths  took  place  from  phthisis  or  piUmonary 
consumption,  4  each  by  mesenteric  disease, 
and  water  on  the  brain.  Thirty-three  of  the 
persons  whose  deaths  were  registered  were 
under  five  yearS  of  age,  and  37  of  these  were 
aged  60  or  upwards.  Of  this  number,  one 
was  a  retired  soldier  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  stated  to  be  103  years  old. 
Thirty  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the  Dublin 
Registration  District  (which  includes  the 
suburban  districts  of  Rathmines,  Donny- 
brook,  Blackroek,  and  Kingstown)  occurred 
in  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions,  and 
of  this  number  16  took  place  in  the  North 
Dublin  Union  Workhouse.  The  deaths  re- 
present an  annual  mortality  of  23  in  every 
1,000  of  the  population  of  the  census  of  1871. 
Considering  how  favourably  this  city  is  situ- 
ated in  respect  to  the  sea  and  mountain 
breezes,  the  above  is  anything  but  a  clean 
bill  of  health  for  Dublin. 


TINTINGS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"Praised  by  some,  bUmed  by  others,  I  make  haste  to  hmsh 
at  everything,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  waey."— Barber 
of  Senilie. 


I  ONOE  remember  hearing  of  a  gentleman 
whose  sagacity  led  him  to  securely  lock  a 
desk  that  possessed  no  back.  Now,  the 
persons  who  are  answerable  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  Killester  Churchyard  are  the 
authors  of  a  somewhat  similar  monstrosity, 
in  having  erected  a  wall  some  eight  feet  m 
height  round  the  above-named  receptacle  for 
the  dear  departed— to  prevent  stragglers 
violating  the  sacred  sod,  I  presume, — and  left 
the  gate  invitingly  open.  Is  this  Hibernian 
contradiction  of  an  apparent  intention  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  in- 
consistent, or  as  a  friendly  invitation  to  ex- 
plore the  fetid  charnel-house  which  the  wall 
efi'ectually  conceals  ?  Taking  the  latter  as 
the  correct  solution  of  the  problem,  I  a  few 
evenings  ago  took  a  walk  through  the  church- 
yard, which  I  found  in  the  most  disgusting 
state.  Children's  coflSns,  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  six  incites  in  length,  lay 
about  in  all  directions,  and  now  and  again 
hidden  away  in  the  shade  of  the  rank 
bunches  of  wild  celery  and  hemlock  with 
which  the  place  abounds.  I  came  across  the 
remains  of  the  frail  temple  of  an  immortal 
spirit,  the  perishable  garments  of  God's 
angels,  defiled  and  trampled  under  foot. 

The  latest  date  on  any  headstone  was 
1837,  and  if  we  accept  this  as  the  last  inter- 
ment which  took  place  with  the  cognizance 
of  the  authorities,  how  must  we  account  for 
the  multitude  of  tiny  cofiius,  with  almost  new 
finishings,  which  were  literally  kicking  about 
in  all  directions  ?  The  persons  who  place 
those  coffins  in  Killester  must  have  a  dry 
humour  of  their  own.  What  is  their  motive 
in  doing  so  ?  is  the  first  question  which 
suggests  itself.  Do  they  imagine  that  a 
coffin  loosely  covered  with  earth  constitutes 
Christian  burial  ?  Or  is  it  in  order  to  avoid 
the  searching  investigation  that  would  in- 
evitably ensue  on  the  body  of  a  juvenile 
fished  out  of  a  ditch  ?  Perhaps  so,  but  if  the 
parties  responsible  did  their  duty  they  would 
interfere,  if  not  from  a  sanitary  point  of 


view,  at  least  on  behalf  of  justice  and  common 
decency. 

I  left  Killester  Churchyard  with  a  feeling 
of  the  deepest  disgust,  aud  as  I  closed  the 
gate  I  asked  myself  "  Was  our  civilization  a 
failure?"  and  the  question  appeared  to  bo 
answered  by  myriads  of  diminutive  skele- 
tons that  danced  around  me,  singing — 

"  Rattle  our  poor  bodies  over  the  stones, 
We're  all  little  paupers  that  nobody  owns." 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  about  cremation 
lately  ;  suppose  they  try  that  sort  of  thing 
out  at  Killester. 

Cremation,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  quite 
the  order  of  the  day.  Public  meetings  have 
been  held  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  and 
Nuremberg,  where  the  proposition  to  grill 
relatives  and  friends  is  being  actively  can- 
vassed. Certainly,  all  persons  that  are  de- 
termined to  be  "  done"  must  be  careful  to 
die  in  good  favour  with  the  Church,  for  how 
easy  would  it  be  for  her  cow'led  and  bare- 
footed brethren  to  draw  from  the  stove  and 
ashes  a  spiritual  manifestation  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  soul  of  the  departed. 

A  bazaar  was  held  in  the  Rotundo  the 
other  evening,  into  which  I  dropped,  intending 
to  wander  at  my  own  sweet  will.    At  the 
door,  a  party  that  had  a  roulette  table  was 
requesting  the  public  to  back  their  own  opi- 
nions.   I  worked  my  elbows,   and  haying 
agonized  my  way  to  the  table,  with  remiais- 
cences  of  Baden  fresh  in  my  mind,  staked  a 
lordly  tester's  worth   of   copper — lost,  and 
sought   solace   in  profanity.    The  vice  of 
gambling,  however,  is  not  the  only  tempta- 
tion  held   forth   to  soft-hearted  bachelors. 
No,  it  is  not ;  or  else  why  does  the  fair- 
haired  damsel  with  the  winning  pick-your- 
pocket  sort  of  air,  plague  the  life  out  of  you 
respecting  the  purchase  of  a  potichomanie  jar, 
decorated    with  an  elaborate  pattern,  the 
simplest  element  of  which  is  the  alternate 
representation  of  a  blue  rose  and  mandarin 
in  convulsions  ?    Is  the  supercilious  youth 
who  requests  you  to  "  Take  a  ticket  for  Mrs. 
Murphy's  cake,"  which  is  naturally  a  potato 
confection,  looked  upon  by  the  anxious  pro- 
prietor of  the  "stall"  which  he  represents  as 
an  attraction  for  the  charitably  inclined  ?  I 
ask  myself  why  do  people  go  to  bazaars  at 
all  ?    Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
dark  future  revealed  to  them  by  the  ruddy 
maiden  who  looks  on  the  terms  "  loving 
looks"  and    "  squinting"  as   synonymous  ? 
Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  porte- 
monnaies,  apparently  constructed  for  the  re- 
ception of  fourpeuny  bits,  or  is  their  presence 
due  to  the    tea-kettle   holders  lined  with 
moire  antique,  white  satin,  and  other  appro- 
priate  materials  ?    Or   else,   the  smoking 
caps  (in  which  I,  at  least,  should  as  soon 
think  of  appearing  as  in  a  philabeg)  which, 
innocent  of  the  noxious  weed,  lie  wrapped  up 
in  silver  paper  on  the  stalls  ?  Will  we  blame 
an  unconsidered  weakness   for  the  Berlin 
wool  slippers  which  could  be  made  up  at 
any  time  for  seven  and  six  ?  or  is  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the   delectable  strains 
produced  by  the  mass  of  tweedlers,  tootlers, 
twinklers,  twangers,  bangers,  catgut-scrapers, 
and  sheepskin  thumpers  that  occupy  the 
platform  ?    Is  the  public  mind  elevated  by 
the  perusal  of  the  numerous  texts  which  are 
set  forth  on  glorious  red  bannerets  in  all  the 
beauties  of  emblazonry  ?    Or  is  public  specu- 
lation aroused  as  to  whether  these  home 
truths  might  not  be  better  fitted  to  the  young 
ladies  who  skirmish   about   than   to  their 
luckless  victims?    "  Charity  covereth  a  mul- 
titude of  sins."    Well,  perhaps  so  ;  but,  al- 
lowing that  charity  is   a   very  volaminous 
mantle,  it  would  still  have  a  nice  job  _  to 
cover  all  the  falsehoods  and  other  trifling 
et  cetera  in  the  sinning  line  which  are  com- 
mitted on  its  behalf  by  its  fair  exponents  at 
fancy  fairs. 

I  '  had  been  some  tvo  hours  trying  to 
fathom  the  mysteries  marked  thus  ?  which  I 
record  here,  when  I  saw  the  "  red  hat  "  of  the 
Freeman  bobbing  up  and  down  through  the 
crowd  like  a  cork  in  a  pond.  "  Dab  hot  "  I 
overheard  him  observe  to  a  friend,  as  he 


mopped  his  forehead  with  liis  handkerchief 
and  ]jroccodedto  assure  a  young  female — who 
waxed  importunate  over  two-aiul-Bixponce 
whicli  it  ajipearcd  she  required  for  a  "  backy 
poucli,"  wbicli  never  could  have  looked  a 
smoker  in  the  face  if  docketed  4d.— that  ho 
hadn't  a  "  fardin  to  rattle  on  a  tombstone," 
with  which  elegant  observation  the  damsel 
seemed  satisfied  and  withdrew.  Of  course  the 
"  special"  of  the  Eijotht  was  there  staggering 
under  a  pile  of  club  colours  which  he  carried 
on  his  hat  by  way  of  ballast  to  counteract,  I 
suppose,  the  vacancy  within  his  cranium.  He 
didn't  see  me,  or  at  least  he  affected  not  to  ; 
but  then  his  pride  is  excusable,  for  it  is  not 
every  little  boy  can  boast  of  walking  along- 
side a  Major-General,  habited  in  a  red 
breeches  and  blue  shirt. 

On  Monday  evenings,  Mountjoy  Square, 
the  hallowed  home  of  big-wigs,  is  thrown 
open  for  promenade.  A  promenade  is  a  pro- 
miscuous sort  of  amusement,  composed  of  a 
grass  plot,  fiddlers,  white  hats,  music  stools, 
eye-glasses,  bipeds  and  scent ;  they  are  got 
up  partly  with  a  view  to  help  the  inhabitants 
of  the  square  to  digest  their  evening  meal, 
and  partly  as  a  sort  of  "consolation  race'' 
for  those  who  don't  happen  to  have  an  undi- 
gested meal  about  them.  Promenades 
"  aren't  my  forte,"  as  Artemus  would  say,  you 
see  I  don't  quite  perceive  their  object.  I 
wasn't  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
grass  plot  was  for,  nor  were  the  bipeds  and 
scent  too  much  for  my  comprehension.  The 
grass  plot,  I  know,  is  for  the  bipeds  to  toddle 
round,  and  the  bipeds  are  there  to  talk  of 
what  doesn't  concern  them,  and  then  to  go 
home  and  repeat  their  duty  towards  their 
neighbour  prior  to  going  to  rest.  I  suppose 
the  scent  is  to  patch-a-lie,  and  a  rather  mis- 
cellaneous job  it  has  when  the  bipeds'  neigh- 
bours become  the  topic. 

White  hats  and  eye-glasses— familiar  rig- 
are  for  the  decoration  of  parties  whose 
wives— unsuspecting  creatures— are  haying 
their  afternoon  snooze,  happily  unconscious 
(with  the  aid  of  port  and  Strasburg  pie)  of 
the  frightful  sins  their  husbands  are  com- 
mitting in  the  way  of  if)o(jle  stealing  from 
that  elegant  monument  in  black  velvet. 
The  monument,  you  will  understand,  is  a 
wealthy  party,  or  perhaps  she  wouldn 't  part 
with  her  trinkets  so  quietly.  But  what  the 
band  and  music-stool  are  for  is  slightly 
large  for  my  imaginary  powers  ;  the  band 
we  had  at  the  square  only  played  up  one 
cheerful  strain  in  two  hours,  which  was  en- 
titled "  Harmony— Strike  the  Lyre  gently." 
I  cannot  say  is  the  composer  one  of  the  class 
who  applies  for  gentle  chastisement ;  but  if 
he  is  not,  or  if  he  was  not  inebriated  when 
he  transcribed  the  title,  why  does  he  call  it 
a  "  Harmony  ?"  But,  leaving  this  aside,  I 
confess  I  should  have  experienced  a  heart- 
felt pleasure  in  striking  any  procurable  liar, 
nor  indeed  would  a  Petrarch  have  been 
objected  to  had  an  "  unveritable"  party  not 
been  handy.  Such,  dear  reader,  is  the  sad 
effect  that  bad  music  may  have  on  a  sensitive 
Christian  who  is  nearly  baujoed,  bonesed,  and 
barrel-organed  out  of  existence. 

People  unskilled  in  calisthenics  had  better 
not  attempt  promenades,  as  it  takes  a  perfect 
master  of  the  art  to  avoid  trampling  on  the 
gorgeous  tails  of  the  dowager  peacockiana  of 
the  square.  For  corroboration  of  my  statement 
I  look  to  the  frequenters  of  promenades,  and 
ask  them  have  they  not  often  been  amused 
by  the  sight  of  a  nervous  swell  hovering 
round  the  suburbs  of  some  dashing  damsel, 
like  a  dragon  fly  round  a  sugar  bowl,  gallantly 
trying  to  avoid  that  which  his  nervous  awk- 
wardness is  sure  to  encompass,  at  last  the 
climax  arrives,  out  goes  the  blundering  foot- 
zip,  zip,  crack,  and  the  frailty  of  tight  bodices 
becomes  apparent— the  "dashing  damsel" 
suddenly  stiffens  up  and  goes  through  a  per- 
formance closely  assimilating  to  that  which 
might  be  necessary  to  perform  a  salaam 
backwards  ;  the  nervous  party  uncovers  his 
head,  and  sack-cloth  and  ashes  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  ideal  of  mute 
sorroviT. 

Olympus. 
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"ORANGE"  AND  "GREEN" 
CORPORATIONS.— A  RETROSPECT. 


I: 


[June  15,  1874. 


We  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  last 
years  of  the  predecessor  of   the  present 
municipal  body,  which  is  still  styled  by  many 
as  the  "  Old  Orange  Corporation  of  Dublin." 
Some  of  its  transactions  would  not  bear  close 
scrutiny,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  act  as  its 
apologiit.    It  was  an  exclusive  assembly,  and 
its  feeders,  the  ancient  City  Guilds  of  Trade, 
were  part  and  parcel  of  its  weakness  and  its 
strength  for  good  or  evil.    If  any  persons 
desire  to  see  the  stat«  of  public  opinion  in 
Dublin  anent  Corporate  matters  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
let  them  consult  the  files  of  the  Dublin  Press 
m  the  years  1838,  '39  and  '40.  The  "  Orange" 
Corporation  in  these  years  had  to  bear  many 
a  fierce  taunt  and  severe  onslaught  at  the 
hands  of  liberal  reformers— Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, and  Dissenters.    It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  former  class  felt  deeply 
aggrieved  on   account  of  their  continued 
exclusion  for  long  years  from  the  places  of 
honour  and  emolument  in  the  municipal 
body. 

Leaving,  however,  the  religious  feeling 
aside  (which  we  have  no  intention  to  discuss), 
we  take  note  that  the  severest  taunts  flung 
in  the  face  of  the  Old  Corporation  consisted 
of  charges  of  corruption  and  jobbery  ! 

The  public  funds  were  said  to  be  extrava- 
gantly wasted,  and  a  number  of  unnecessary 
offices  existed.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
a  large  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  old  body 
went  for  work  and  supervision  ;  but  work  was 
actually  performed,  although  it  was  betimes 
costly. 

When  there  was  a  Paving  and  Lighting 
Board  in  Dublin,  and  when  the  Wide  Streets 
Commissioners  existed,  with  other  kindred 
bodies  apart  or  in  connection  with  the  muni- 
cipal body,  the  condition  of  the  city  in  a  sani- 
tary direction  was  far  preferable— in  fact  fifty 
degrees  better  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
taxation  was  not  one-half ;  the  citizens,  mer- 
chants, and  traders  resided  in  the  city ;  and 
numerous  streets  of  houses  that  are  now 
in  a  tumble-down  condition  and  occupied  as 
wretched  tenements,  were  inhabited  by  the 
gentry,  merchants,  and  professional  classes. 
To_  any  one  who  remembers  the  city  forty,  or 
a  little  over  thirty  years  ago,  the  change  is  a 
saddening  and  lamentable  one.  We  were 
promised  by  the  Dublin  Press  in  1840-1, 
when  the  "  Reformed  Corporation  "  came  into 
office,  that  our  taxation  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced, and  that  the  ratepayers  would  have 
a  voice  that  would  always  be  listened  to  with 
respect,  and  that  every  ratepayer  would  have 
free  access  to  examine  the  Borough  Accounts. 

A  new  broom,  says  the  adage,  sweeps 
clean  ;  but  the  new  municipal  broom  was  not 
long  in  getting  so  clogged  with  dirt  as  to 
render  it  unable  to  remove  the  filth  thus 
accumulated  through  its  sluggish  use.  A 
very  few  years  passed  before  a  worse  con- 
dition of  matters  loomed,  which  became 
eventually  realised,  than  was  ever  thought 
possible,  and  which  was  never  approached 
under  the  old  rStjime.  Ere  the  end  of  the 
firat  decade  of  the  "  Reformed  Corporation  " 
had  engendered  so  many  gross  abuses,  a 
well-known  respectable  citizen  and  member 
of  the  body  wrote  a  series  of  letters  in  a 
daily  journal,  exposing  the  evils,  and  fore- 
shadowing greater  ones.  Gradually  the  re- 
spectable, energetic  and  practical  members 
of  the  Town  Council  dropped  ofi",  and  their 
places  were  filled  up  by  mere  demagogues  or 
nonentities,  who,  by  their  actions  and  weekly 
exhibitions,  transformed  the  meetings  into 
a  bear  garden.  As  "  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,"  some  good  men 
became  gradually  corrupted  and  demoralized ; 
and  representatives  elected  to  represent  the 
people  began  to  represent  themselves.  It 
became  "  a  stroke  of  business  "  to  succeed  in 
being  a  Town  Councillor  ;  for,  when  a  mem- 
ber's trade  might  represent  small  returns,  a 
seat  on  a  water-works  or  drainage  committee 
promised  something  handsome.  Welch 
paving-stones  or  Scotch  cast-iron  water- 
mains  or  oth«r  appliances,  meant  the  ex.-  I 


penditure  of  some  thousands  of  Irish  money  ; 
and  the   wise  and  prudent  ones   on  the 
committee  who  could  succeed  in  influencing 
the  council  to  vote  for  their  supply,  were 
sure  to  be  remembered  as   a  matter  of 
business  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
That  they   were    remembered,    we  have 
good  reasons  for  knowing,  as  the  ratepayers 
have    good    reasons    for    not  forgetting 
Having  once  tasted  the  sweets  to  be  got  by 
municipal  representatives  on  indispensable 
requirements,  it  became  necessary  to  keep 
the  fountains  of  supply  welling.  Projects 
were   announced  one  dav  in  council,  and 
backed  next  day  on  the"  Press,  the  same 
hands  or  agents  being  the  wire-pullers.  Bills 
succeeded  bills,   and    schemes  succeeded 
schemes,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  costs  were 
heaped  upon  costs,  to  wipe  away  which  rates 
had  to  accumulate  upon  rates.     The  wise 
and  prudent  men  continued  to  feather  their 
own  nests,  and  smiled  blandly  on  the  de- 
ceived citizens,  who  were  so  well  deceived  as 
to  begin  to  wish  success  to  the  eflbrts  that 
were  being  made  and  endorsed  by  themselves 
for  their  own  undoing. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  carry 
the  _  details  of  the   system  further.  The 
engine  and  service  train  ran  with  wonderful 
luck  for  a  considerable  time,  meeting  only 
with  occasional  obstructions  and  an  odd  col- 
lision or  two,  but  at  last  the  breakers  ahead 
became  many,  shunting  became  impossible, 
and  the  inevitable  crash  came.    Thus  stands 
the  case  of  the  "  Reformed  Corporation  "  of 
Dublin  after  upwards  of  thirty  years'  run. 
Compare  it  now  with  the  worst  days  of  the 
"  Old  Orange   Corporation,"   and   what  a 
miserable  figure  it  would  cut  in  contrast. 
In  extremis  and  prostrate,  moneyless  and 
characterless,  incompetent  and  almost  imbe- 
cile, with  half  of  its   former  powers  and 
privileges  taken  away  wholly  or  curtailed  in 
part,  distrusted,  scorned,  and  disregarded. 
_  Citizens  of  Dublin  of  every  sect,  irrespec- 
tive of  politics  or  party  !  think  of  it,  ponder 
over  it  wisely  and  long,  if  needs  be,  and  re- 
solve next  coming  autumn  to  make  an  effort 
that  will  terminate  a  system  that  has  so  long 
impoverished  and  emasculated  this  city.  A 
new  representation  is  absolutely  needed,  and 
we  do  not  care  of  what  creed  or  politics  the 
members  may  be.    All  we  desire  is  to  see  the 
return  of  respectable,  trustworthy,  and  com- 
petent men— men  who  are  above  jobbery,  or 
the  necessity  to  job,  to  keep  up  personal 
appearance. 

It  is  with  a  sense  almost  of  humiliation 
that  we  thus  write  of  the  municipal 
body ;  but  as  we  have  laboured  honestly 
and  long,  and  above  board,  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  justice 
demanded  that  we  should  draw  the  pictures 
we  have  presented.  We  might  have  painted 
them  blacker  without  the  least  exaggeration, 
but  "  sufficient  for  to-day  is  the  evil  thereof.'' 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE. 
SEVENTH  ARTICLE. 


Of  all  sanitary  requirements  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  health  there  is  not 
any  more  important  than  the  providing  of  a 
good  drainage.  A  good  drainage  however, 
depends  upon  more  than  the  construction  of 
culverts  or  sewers,  or  the  laying  down  of 
impervious  pipes  with  a  proper  "fall.  Efficient 
paving  adds  to  efficient  drainage,  and  both 
are  necessary  for  town  improvements,  indi- 
vidual comforts,  and  public  health.  On  the 
dryness  or  wetness  of  the  soil  upon  which 
human  dwellings  are  built,  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  to  a  very  great 
extent  depends.  Drainage  of  soil  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  medical  authorities,  a 
frightful  cause  of  phthisis  ;  and  others  assert 
that  the  distribution  of  cholera  in  a  country 
rests  entirely  upon  certain  conditions  in  the 
level  of  the  subsoil  waters.  In  towns  that 
have  been  so  sewered  that  their  sewers  act 
ajso  as  "  draia-sewers,"  whereby  the  subsoil 


water  of  the  town  has  been  lowered,  it  haa 
been  proven  that  the  death-rate  from  phthisis 
has  decreased,  and  sometimes  to  a  large 
extent.    On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  in 
wJiich  towns  have  been   so   sewered  with 
impervious  pipes  throughout,  that  the  level 
oi  the  subsoil  water  has  not  been  lowered 
and  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  has  not 
decreased,   but    rather    increased.     It  is 
argued  from  this,  in  the  first  place,  that 
brick  sewers    (the  invert  only  being  con- 
structed with  cement)  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
act  as  drains  and  lead  to  the  lowering  of  the 
subsoil  water  under  the  houses ;  and,  secondly 
where  pipes  are  used  for  mains,  tlie  above 
result  IS  not  eftectod.    The  conclusion,  there- 
tore,  would  be,  that,  wherever  pipes  are  used 
throughout  a  system  of  sewerage,  it  becomes 
necessary  in  most  instances  tliat  drains 
should  be  provided  for  tlie  drying  of  the 
subsoil.    It  has  been  proposed,  therefore,  to 
separate  m  all  cases  the  sewage  properly  so 
called  from  the  surface  waters,  and  to  carry 
out  a  durable  system  consisting  of  imper- 
vious sewers  to  caiTy  off  the  refuse  water 
and  excretal  matters  of  the  population  and 
superficial  drains  to  carry  off  the  surface 
waters  into  the  nearest  ^water-course. 

This  method,  however,  does  not  provide 
for  the  drying  of  the  subsoil,  though  it  is 
advisable  for  many  reasons  to  keep  the 
extraneous  water  out  of  the  sewers  while 
rescuing  the  powers  when  necessary  of  turn- 
ing it  into  them.  It  is  not  considered  wise, 
on  the  whole,  to  sacrifice  the  drainage  of  th» 
subsoil.  Apart  from  this  it  is  acknowledged 
that  besides  phthisis,  other  diseases, 
especially  scrofula  and  rheumatism,  are 
favoured  by  the  dampness  of  the  soil. 

According  to  Dr.  Buchanan's  researches, 
no  such  influence  was  noticed  upon  lun<J- 
diseases  other  than  consumption.  Dn 
Pottenkoffer,  of  Munich,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  spread  of  cholera  can  only  take  i)lace  in 
localities  where  there  is  a  porous  subsoil 
containing  putrescent  organic  matter,  with 
a  subsoil  water  which  is  liable  to  fluctuations 
of  level ;  and  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  enteric 
fever  is  subject  to  similar  conditions.  All 
this  goes  to  shew  that  the  drainage  of  the 
subsoil  is  a  very  important  consideration. 

Coming  closer  to  the  matter  of  drainage  in 
connection  with  human  dwellings,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  basement  of  each 
house  should  be  made  as  dry  as  possible,  what- 
ever may  be  the  state  of  the  subsoil.  Air 
spaces  should  be  provided  between  the  base- 
ment floor  and  the  ground,  which  should  be 
ventilated  by  means  of  air-bricks  in  the 
walls.  Advantages  will  be  secured  always  by 
having  a  layer  of  concrete  three  or  four  inches 
thick  spread  over  the  ground  beneath  the 
house,  and  in  the  construction  of  new  houses 
a  damp  course  should  be  inserted  in  the  walls 
near  to  the  ground,  to  prevent  moisture 
arising  through  the  walls.  Of  these  matters 
the  medical  officer  can  only  tender  his  advice, 
supposing  he  has  any  practical  or  technical 
information  thereon,  for  he  is  not  granted  by 
the  present  acts  in  operation  any  control 
over  the  erection  of  buildings. 

In  the  new  "  Metropolitan  Buildings  and 
Management  Bill"  now  before  Parliament, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  London  wiU  have 
better  defined  powers  in  respect  to  their  con- 
trol over  drainage  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings ;  and  here  in  Dublin  we  need  a  reform 
in  the  same  direction,  as  many  buildings  are 
put  up  which  receive  no  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
height,  projection,  cubic  space,  ventilation 
or  drainage.  In  the  construction  of  houses 
intended  to  be  let  in  tenements,  or  in  the 
conversion  of  others  into  tenement  houses, 
little  or  no  provision  seems  to  be  made  for 
sanitary  arrangements  or  common  wants. 
Even  in  the  London  bill  above  alluded  to 
the  tenement  buildings  have  been  overlooked, 
but  there  is  reason  to  hope  before  the  bill 
leaves  committee  the  matter  wiU  be  attended 
to. 

In  Dublin  more  than  a  third,  perhaps 
nearly  one-half,  of  the  tenement  houses  inhabi- 
ted by  the  industrial  classes  and  poor  were 
formerly  mansions— town  houses  of  the  nobi- 
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lity,  and  mercliants  and  traders.  There  is 
almost  a  complete  absence  of  all  sanitary 
arrangements  in  tbese  houses  under  then- 
present  condition.  They  have  mostly  back 
yards,  many  very  small — one  ashpit  and  one 
place  of  accommodation  for  six  or  seven  fami- 
lies, sometimes  more.  The  one  water-butt 
or  barrel  is  resorted  to  by  the  whole  house- 
hold, and  this  is  seldom  cleansed.  If  there  be 
a  turncock  or  tap,  in  many  cases  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  barrel,  tank,  or  cistern, 
and,  where  the  latter  exists,  the  head  or  cover 
is  not  to  be  seen.  The  slop-bucket  or  black 
kettle  is  as  often  as  not  dipped  in  the  butt  or 
tank,  and  carried  perhaps  in  a  leaky  condi- 
tion up  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs,  proving 
to  a  demonstration  that  the  water  vessels  of 
the  tenement  inhabitants  shew  a  better 
system  of  drainage  than  the  choked  sinks 
under  the  cistern  or  water-butt  in  the  front 
kitchen  area.  The  landlord  or  his  weekly 
collector  listens  to  the  complaints  of  the 
tenants  when  on  his  weekly  round,  but  the 
grievances  are  allowed  to  go  in  on  one  ear 
and  out  on  the  other :  the  tenants  must  help 
themselves,  and  enter  into  a  mutual  alliance 
with  each  other  to  pay  for  the  cleaning  of  their 
own  ashpits  and  nearly  all  else  beside.  So 
long  as  a  large  class  of  tenement  landlords  can 
keep  the  houses  from  tumbling  down,  and 
can  find  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  and  keep 
the  houses  in  repair  for  them,  the  world 
goes  well  with  them. 

It  is  time  that  a  revenge  should  come,  and 
that  such  a  system  of  landlordism  should  be 
stamped  out.  It  is  not  the  poor,  in  many 
instances,  but  those  rapacious  house-owners 
and  letters  of  tenements  who  are  the  creators 
of  our  nuisances.  It  is  quite  time  they  should 
be  stamped  out  or  brought  to  reason  for  their 
pernicious  practice  and  example. 

House  drainage  and  sanitary  requirements 
in  connection  are  much  neglected  ;  but  before 
the  people  are  persecuted,  they  need  to  be 
prosecuted,  and  before  being  prosecuted  they 
need  to  be  educated.  The  very  poor  often 
err  through  ignorance  and  lack  of  means,  but 
house-owners  often  knowingly  and  wilfully 
abstain  or  avoid  complying  with  regulations 
that  put  them  to  the  least  expense,  not  caring 
who  may  suffer,  so  long  as  they  can  escape. 
The  local  authorities,  too,  are  shamefully 
remiss,  and  it  is  as  well  that  a  central  power 
should  be  in  existence  to  hold  them  amenable 
for  neglect  of  obvious  public  duties. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


The  exhibition  of  Mr.  Surges'  models  in  the 
architectural  room  of  the  Royal  Academy 
(writes  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  jun.,  in  the  Academy) 
is  an  invitation  to  criticism.   It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  treat  them  simply  by  themselves, 
or  to  avoid  taking  into  consideration  the 
general  scheme  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
No  church  is  considered  at  the  present  day 
"correct"  until  it  has  been,  as  the  phrase 
is,  "  restored,"  and  accordingly  a  so-called 
Restoration  of  St.  Paul's  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years  in  a  fitful,  hesitating  sort  of 
way.    The  authorities  appear  to  have  had  a 
vague  feeling  that  they  ought  to  do  some- 
thing, though  what  should  be  done  no  one 
exactly  knew.    Public  opinion  required  that 
St.  Paul's  should  be  restored,  without  giving 
any  more  definite  indication,  and  the  autho- 
rities have  acted  in  accordance  with  public 
opinion.    Since  1858,  when  the  works  com- 
menced, the  organ  has  stood  in  three  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  church  ;  a  monster  organ 
has  been  put  up  in  the  south  transept,  and 
has  been  taken  down  again  ;  the  stalls  have 
twice  been  rearranged  ;  and  lately  the  whole 
floor  of  the  choir  has  been  raised  a  step  or 
two,  with  no  very  obvious  intention.  Many 
windows  have  been  filled  with  Munich  glass, 
which  it  is  now  proposed,  very  wisely,  to 
remove  ;  the  vaulting  in  the  choir  and  else- 
where has  been  painted  and  gilt,  only  to  give 
place,  as  we  are  now  told,  to  stucco  and 
mosaic ;  and  the  interior  has  undergone  a 
costly  process  of  scraping  to  produce  a  new 
and  clear  surface,  which  Mr.  Burges  is  to 


cut  away  and  replace  with  marble.  _  The 
Wellington  Monument,  designed  originally 
to  occupy  one  of  the  arches  of  the  nave,  is 
now  being  erected  in  the  chapel  which  used 
to  serve  as  the  consistory  court,    liy  this 
change  the  whole  motive  of  this  fine  design 
is  lost,  and  the  tomb  has  the  effect  of  a  large 
four-post  bedstead  standing  in  a  small  dress- 
ing room.    The  altar  has  been  moved  out  of 
the  apse,  which  is  to  be  occupied  instead  by 
the  consistory  court ;  a  quaint  arrangement, 
probably  intended  to  symbolise  the  supre- 
macy of  the  law.    The  only  decided  step 
which  has  been  taken  is  the  destruction  of 
Wren's  screen  and  the  entire  alteration  of 
his   choir  arrangements.     This  change  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored.    The  dome  forms 
the  commanding  feature  of  the  interior  :  it 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  mere  lantern  tower  ; 
it  must  form  the  point  to  which  the  climax 
of  the  entire  design  works  up.    The  nave 
and  transepts  must  be  treated  as  leading  up 
to  the  dome,  the  whole  effect  centreing  and 
finishing  there.     Wren  provided  for  this 
effectually  by  erecting  a  very  massive  and 
noble  screen  surmounted  by  the  organ,  thus 
completely  separating  off  the  choir  from  the 
dome-space.    The  removal  of  the  screen  has 
proved  conclusively  the  wisdom  of  its  erection. 
The  choir  now  gives  the  effect  of  a  gloomy 
tunnel,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  small 
altar  may  be  descried  by  those  who  happen 
to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dome.    It  is 
surely  too  obvious  to  need  enforcing,  that 
the  dome  is  the  grand  and  governing  feature 
of  the  whole  design,  and  that  the  choir  must 
be  considered  as  altogether  distinct,  having 
its  own  proper  treatment  working  up  to  its 
own  altar  in  the  apse.   It  is  simply  the  chapel 
of  the  canons,  where  their  services  are  per- 
formed at  their  own  altar.    This  is  as  far  as 
it  was  possible,  in  Wren's  time,  to  carry  the 
matter  ;  but  as  the  cathedral  is  now  happily 
used  for  great  popular  services,  altogether 
independent  of  and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
service  of  the  chapter,  it  becomes  necessary, 
of  course,  to  erect  a  second  altar  to  meet  the 
new  requirements.    A  people's  altar  under 
the  dome  is  what  we  may  be  sure  Sir  Chris- 
topher had  in  view  in  liis  design.    He  had 
conversed  at  Paris  with   Bernini,  who  had 
erected  the  great  baldacchino  under  the  dome 
of  the  Vatican  Basilica,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  dome-space.  Indeed,  his  original 
and  favourite  design,  the  model  of  which  is 
now  at  South  Kensington,  points  to  this  ar- 
rangement and  nothing  else.    A  dome  such 
as  this,  designed  as  it  is  for  great  popular 
assemblies,  demands  a  grand  people's  altar. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  be  satisfactory  to 
men  of  taste,  and  nothing  less  will  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  frequent  the  services  of 
the  cathedral.    It  is  creditable  to  the  archi- 
tectural profession  that  all  the  members  of  it 
who  have  published  their  opinion  upon  this 
question  (with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Mr. 
Penrose)  have  taken  this  view.    Wren  did  all 
that  he  could  to  prepare  for  this  grand  com- 
pletion of  his  work  by  cutting  off  the  choir, 
in  the  most  effectual  way,  from  the  dome  and 
the  nave  by  the  screen  and  organ.    Of  this 
fine  monument  it  may  now   be   said,  "  si 
quaeris,  circumspice,"  for  it  is  scattered  in 
fragments  all  over  the  church.    The  first 
step  to  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  cathe- 
dral will  be  its  reconstruction  and  restoration 
to  its  original  position. 

The  screen  was  removed  in  order,  as  we 
were  told,  to  throw  the  choir  open  to  the 
dome,  and  so  to  introduce  on  a  large  scale 
the  arrangements  of  a  parish  church.  But 
it  has  been  found,  as  any  architect  might 
have  foretold,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
use  the  two  portions  of  the  church  together. 
At  the  great  services  the  singers  are  not 
placed  in  the  choir  at  all,  but  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  dome-space.  Placed  in  the 
stalls  they  would  not  be  heard  at  all.  _  The 
choir  now  glooms  before  the  congregation,  a 
vast  empty  expanse  of  darkness.  It  does 
seem  a  monstrous  thing  that  so  fine  a  work 
of  art  as  the  screen  and  the  organ  upon  it 
should  have  been  broken  up  into  fragments, 
for  nothing  else  whatever  but  to  prove  the 


impossibility  of  using  the  domo  and  the 
choir  at  the  same  time. 

Tlie  domo  altar  should  of  course  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  baldaquin.  I  am  aware  that 
this  feature  has  been  condemned  by  an 
ecclesiastical  judge,  but  the  decisions  of  such 
courts  are  of  no  great  account  in  art,  and 
cannot  certainly  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  great  architectural  improvement 
which  is  quite  free  from  any  party  signifi- 
cance. 

Passing  now  to  the  examination  of  the 
models  which  have  given  occasion  to  these 
remarks,  two  main  criticisms  suggest  them- 
selves. 

The  great  defect  of  the  interior  of  the 
church  is  that  the  light  is  admitted  mainly 
at  a  low  level. 

It  is  essential  to  a  dignified  internal  effect 
that  the  light  should  enter  from  above.  In 
consequence  of  the  large  size  of  the  aisle 
window*, and  the  gloomy  colouring  of  the  dome 
itself,  this  most  important  element  of  design 
is  lost.    The  correction  of  this  defect  must 
be  the  first  aim  of  any  reasonable  scheme  of 
decoration.    The  clerestory  windows  should 
be  fiUed  with  stained  glass  of  a  bright  silvery 
tone,  and  the  central  body  of  the  church 
kept  as  light  in  colour  as  possible.  The 
aisle  windows  should  be  treated  with  glass  of 
a  rich   and   sumptuous  character,  and  the 
colouring  of  the  walls  kept  rather  dark. 
This  principle   does  not   appear  to  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Burges.    As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  models  as  Burlington  House, 
the  lower  portions  of  his  design  are  the 
lightest,  and  the  rich  colours  are  reserved 
generally  for  the  vaults.    The  aisles,  too, 
which  ought  to  have  been  kept  down  in  tone, 
in  order  to  give  the  utmost  effect  to  the 
light  admitted  by  the  clerestory,  are  treated 
with  as  much  or  even  more  white  marble 
than  the  central  space.    There  seems  to  be 
a  want  of  a  true  grasp  of  the  problem.  The 
plan,  with  much  ingenuity  in  detail,  appears 
that  of  a  clever  man  working  in  a  style 
which  he  does  not  enter  into.     There  is  no 
objection  on  principle  to  the  substitution  of 
marble  for  stone,  but  the  marble  ought  to  be 
introduced   only  where  Wren  would  have 
used  it  had  he  possessed  the  means.  He 
would,  I  conceive,  have  employed  it  only  for 
the  pilasters  and  panels,  and  not  have  lined 
his  whole  walls  with  a  marble  veneer.  The 
adoption,  moreover,  of  white  marble  seems 
to  be  a  great  mistake.    The  cold,  bluish  tone 
of  white  marble  would  be  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  our  London  atmosphere.  Even 
the  Greeks,  having  at  their  disposal  the 
beautiful  marble  of  Pares,  toned  down  its 
rawness  with  a  saffron  stain.    The  effect  of 
ordinary  white  marble  when  the  joints  become 
emphasised,  as  they  very  soon  must  be,  with 
soot,  would  be  far  from  agreeable. 

The  second  criticism  to  be  made  is  that 
the  design  for  the  decorations  is  not  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  the  structure. 
There  is  an  evident  hankering  after  Renais- 
sance, and  the  absurdity  of  decorating  St. 
Paul's  in  Cinque  Cento  is  parallel  to  that  of 
painting  a  fifteenth  century  church  in  the 
Early  English  manner.  This  tendency  is 
shown  very  unfortunately  in  the  treatment 
of  the  flat  domes— in  the  vaulting  both  of 
the  choir  and  aisles.  These,  instead  of 
forming  broad  spaces  for  painting  or  mosaic, 
are  to  be  broken  up  by  a  circle  of  stucco  or- 
nament in  their  centre,  and  by  radiating 
lines  cutting  up  the  surface  into  small  panels 
which  are  to  be  occupied  by  little  busts. 
Such  a  treatment  belongs  altogether  to  an 
earlier  style.  It  would  be  better  not  to  at- 
tempt the  thing  at  all  unless  it  can  be  done 
by  one  who  can  handle  the  style  con  amore 
as  his  own.  If  marble  is  to  be  introduced  it 
is  not  to  the  Cinque  Cento  style  that  we 
should  look  for  models,  but  to  such  works  as 
the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  deUa  Vittoria,  and 
the  Borghese  Chapel  in  the  Liberian  Basilica 
at  Rome.  These  fine  works,  though  some- 
what earlier  in  point  of  time  than  Wren's 
date,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the 
same  style  as  our  cathedral,  since  we  were 
always  in  this  country  much  behindhand  in 
the  development  of  the  Italian  style.  On 
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the  whole,  the  inspection  of  the  models  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  church  alone.  The  man  capable  of 
so  great  a  work  has  yet  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Alfred  Stevens,  the  author  of  the  design  for 
the  Wellington  memorial,  might  have  been 
equal  to  the  undertaking,  but  there  is  no  one 
else  who  could  be  expected  to  succeed  where 
Mr.  Burgos  has  failed.  We,  therefore,  arrive 
to  the  humiliating  conclusion  that  the  time 
for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  has  not  yet 
come.  No  committee,  however  capable,  can 
create  the  man  required  for  such  a  task  ;  and 
failing  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  jn-o- 
jjosal  may  be  indefinitely  postponed.  The 
restoration  of  the  screen  and  the  erection  of 
the  dome-altar  and  its  baldaquin  are  quite 
as  much  as,  under  the  circumstances,  we  can 
hope  to  see  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  our 
time. 


SOMETIJTNG  NEW  TO  NEWEY. 

A  PARAGRAPH  in  our  last  issue,  partly  founded 
upon  a  statement  in  the  Neirri/  Telvgraph, 
and  strengthened  by  our  experience  of  the 
wants  of  the  town,  has  been  copied  by  onr 
'  contemporary,  and  followed  up  by  a  "  loader," 
due  time  being  taken  for  the  consideration 
of  the  momentous  question.  To  shew  how 
WToth  our  northern  contemporary  is,  we 
quote  a  paragi-aph  in  which  are  beautifully 
embodied  some  few  sentences  of  our  own : — 

"  But  it  is,  we  mu»t  confess,  soinetliins  novel  to 
have  sanitary  reform  preaclied  to  ns,  of  tliis  troririer 
town  of  the  Nortli,  ami  our  local  uiniiicipal  aiiuiir)is- 
trators  threatened  wiih  '  a  rap  over  the  Uiuickles 
from  the  Local  Governnaent  Boaril,'  on  the  part  of 
a  journalist  writing  with  llie  rank  atmnsplier*  of  the 
odoriferous  Liffey  offendins;  his  nos'rils,  while  his 
eyes  rest  upon  human  rookeries,  densely  inlialiiled, 
but  outwardly  and  inwardly  in  a  state  so  ilis;;usllngly 
filthy  as  to  beggar  deicription.  '  Satan  re[iroving 
Sin,'  wliicli  Hogarth  or  Cruiksliank  has  made  the 
subject  of  a  fancy  caricature,  niii;lit  not  he  an  in- 
appropriate title  tor  the  extract  from  the  Irish 
Builder  quoted  in  our  I'liursday'i  issue,  that  does 
grievous  injustice  to  our  Town  Couimissioiiers,  and 
perverts  tlie  ohiious  meaning  of  a  recent  article  of 
ours,  which  certainly  did  not  involve  a  ch^r^e  so 
monstrously  unjust  and  wrongful  as  that  imputing 
'  that  the  local  authorities  continue  to  be  remiss 
in  their  duties.'  " 

The  above  is  the  strongest  paragraph  we 
can  find,  and  we  hope  our  spirit  of  fairness 
in  this  particular  will  commend  us  for  good 
breeding  and  journalistic  courtesy  to  our 
frontier  town  contemporary  of  the  "  Black 
North."'  Our  northern  friend  must  have 
known,  if  he  has  read  constantly  his  Irish 
Builder,  that  there  is  no  journal  in  Ireland 
or  out  of  Ireland  which  has  so  often  and  so 
persistently  exposed  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
duties  that  has  signalised  the  conduct  of  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin.  In  almost  every  issue 
for  years  we  directed  attention  to  i^anitary 
neglect  at  our  own  doors ;  and,  at  the  expen- 
diture of  consideralde  time  and  money,  we 
have  been  for  years  educating  the  masses, 
and  inducting  into  their  heads  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  pul)lic  health.  If  we  performed 
no  greater  service  than  this,  we  would  have 
qualified  ourselves  to  speak,  and  point  out 
local  neglect  elsewhere,  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

Newry  is  not  a  model  town,  and  her  system 
of  drainage  and  sewerage  is  far  from  being 
perfect ;  neither  are  her  commissioners,  as  a 
body,  performing  all  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  them,  though  we  are  free  to  confess 
the  local  board  contains  some  earnest  and 
honest  men.  It  is  nearly  too  late  in  the  day 
to  defend  our  position  on  sanitary  grounds, 
although  our  contemporary  thinks  it  is 
"  something  novel"  to  have  sanitary  reform 
preached  into  its  ears.  It  is  something 
same,  we  opine,  that  of  preaching  sanitary 
reform  into  northern  ears,  knowing  that  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  been  dinning 
it  into  the  nation's  ears — north,  south,  east, 
and  west.  Only  that  we  are  aware  that  our 
Newry  contemporary  has  appeared  of  late 
years  on  the  day  of  its  stated  issue  regular!}', 
we  would  be  inclined  to  think,  on  reading 
its  article,  that  it  lapsed  publication  for 


some  time,  and  that  its  editor  indulged 
in  a  Eip  Van  Winkle  nap,  and  then,  awaken- 
ing suddeJily,  discovered  that  a  new  science 
was  born  into  the  world,  and  new  men  with 
new  ideas,  and  that  everything  in  general 
was  new,  and  one  thing  in  particular  was 
novel — that  of  preaching  sanitary  reform  to 
Newry  !  Our  national  poet,  we  believe,  said 
that  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Had  he  been  horn  in  Newry  instead  of 
Dublin,  he  would  have  quickly  found  out  his 
mistake,  recanted  his  errors,  and  died  in 
peace  with  the  world. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  an  article  in 
the  Newrij  Reporter  has  been  brought  under 
our  eyes.  It  calls  for  no  extended  or  parti- 
cular notice.  What  we  have  said  in  reply  to 
its  contemporary — one  matter,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted— will  also  apply  in  its  case.  A  little 
more  evidence  of  good  breeding  and  better 
manners  might  have  been  expected  from 
such  a  brave  defender  of  Newry,  and  it 
would  not  be  amiss  if  the  resident  editor 
imitated  the  reputed  "non-resident"  one,  and 
went  awhile  on  travel.  A  change  of  air,  and 
intercourse  in  the  centres  of  civilization, 
would  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  language 
and  bearing  of  the  writer  in  the  Reporter. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXIII. 
striking  points. 

A  Printer  went  to  Chapel, 

To  hold  fortli  upon  his  trade, 
With  grievances  to  (jrapplo, 

Long  standing,  It  was  said. 

He  left  his  stick  behind  blm, 

As  he  did  not  wish  to  stn'k  ! 
For  the  galleys  might  remind  him 

Of  confintment  and  the  like. 

Gaunt,  empty  forms  he  hated, 
Where  he  could  not  use  a  quoin; 

He  was  locked-out,  so  he  stated, 
Where  he  locked-up  ev'ry  line. 

His  foreman  was  the  preacher, 

In  this  Chapel  politic. 
Who  flung  the  poisoned  apple 

Where  his  comrade  cut  Ills  stick. 

The  Master  beard  next  morning 
From  bis  foreman  what  took  place, 

And  be  said  his  turnover 
Should  continue  at  his  Case. 

How  came  the  sad  disaster  ? — 

'Twas  an  organ  in  the  Mall, 
Played  by  a  grc'at  Sclioolmaster, 

To  the  tune  of  Tiio-ral-lal. 

Of  Tally  Ho,  tlie  Grinder, 
Sure  I  must  not  speak  about. 

As  press  of  other  matter 
Would  lock  that  genius  out. 

Civi^. 


NEW  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
BALLYOUGHTER. 

With  our  present  number  we  give  a  per- 
spective view  of  the  Catholic  Church  at 
Ballyoughter,  Co.  Wexford,  now  in  course  of 
erection.  The  internal  dimensions  are — 
nave,  76  ft.  by  30  ft. ;  chancel,  20  ft.  by  16  ft. 
The  roof  is  open  sheeted,  with  arched  prin- 
cipals. The  walling  is  of  local  brownstone, 
with  dressings  of  a  white  sandstone  obtained 
from  a  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
quarry  has  for  many  years  lain  unworked, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  use  of  the  sione 
in  this  building  will  lead  to  a  demand  for  it 
in  similar  structures.  It  is  easily  worked 
when  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  after  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  becomes  as  hard  as 
Portland.  The  same  dejcription  of  stone 
has  been  used  in  an  old  abbey  in  the  vicinity 
for  the  tracery  of  windows,  which  are  still  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  works  at  the  church  are  being  carried 
out  by  days'  work,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
G.  C.  Ashlin,  architect,  St.  Stephen 's-greea. 


HISTORIC  NOTICES  OF  CLONTARP 
AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

In  the  valuable  notes  appended  by  the  editors 
of  the  new  volume  of  Archdall's  "  Moaas- 
ticon  Hibernicum,"  now  being  pttblished  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Kelly,  of  Grafton-street,  there  are 
several  interesting  particulars  given  respect- 
ing the  ancient  village  of  Clontarf.  We  are 
tempted  to  extract  these  notes,  both  for 
their  local  and  historical  interest.  Although 
the  late  John  D'Alton,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  County  Dublin,"  chronicled  a  good  many 
important  events,  yet  we  have  ever  con- 
sidered the  district  of  Fingal  alone  would 
need  a  history,  civic  and  ecclesiastical,  of  its 
own  ;  and,  with  diligent  research,  sufficient 
material*  would  be  forthcoming  to  form  such 
a  volume. 

The  village  of  Clontarf  is,  however,  a  his- 
torical and  prominent  landmark  in  Irish 
history,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious  to  every 
Irishman,  and,  therefore,  the  following  notes 
will  be  acceptable  to  readers  who  cannot  pro- 
cure the  volume  from  which  they  were  taken, 
or  the  other  works  alluded  to  : — 

"  Cliiiin-tarbh,  i.e.,  the  Plain  of  the  Ox, 
situated  in  Sen-Magh-n  Alta  E(]air,i.e.,  the 
Old  Plain  of  the  Flocks  of  Edair,  a  Tuatha- 
de-Danaan  chieftain  who  dwelt  on  the  Hill  of 
Howth  (Ben  Edair),  towards  the  close  of  the 
century  preceding  the  Christian  era.  It  is, 
perhaps,  so  called  from  the  roar  of  the  waves 
breaking  on  the  sandy  strand  which  is  known 
as  the  North  Bull ;  the  opposite  bank,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Liti'ey,  is  called  the  South 
Bull. 

According  to  D'Alton's  "  History  of  the 
County  of  Dublin,"  the  church  referred  to  in 
the  "  Monasticon"  was  founded  during  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Comgal  of  Bangor,  about  the 
year  550.  There  seems  to  be  no  further 
record  of  it  unless  that  St.  Aedhan  of 
Cluana-tarbh  commemorated  July  3rd  in 
the  Martyrology  of  Tallaght,  belongs  to  this 
locality.  There  was.  however,  another  place 
called  Cluan-tarbh,  now  Bull  Hill  near  Nar- 
raghmore,  county  Kildare.  St.  Aedan's  gene- 
alogy is  given  in  the  Trias  Thaumaturga. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  23rd  of  April,  1014, 
the  Danish  power  in  Ireland  was  for  ever 
broken  in  the  memorable  battle  waged  in  this 
locality.  The  site  of  this  battle  lay  between 
the  river  Tolka  and  Artane,  and  the  fields 
beyond  the  Castle  Avenue.  In  this  locality 
tradition  maintains  that  Brian's  tent  stood, 
apart  from  the  heat  of  the  contest.  "  Brian 
Boruinha's  Well  "  lies  in  the  field  to  the  east 
of  Clontarf  Castle.  It  was  closed  up  some 
years  ago,  and  the  water  conveyed  to  a 
modern  well  in  Castle  Avenue.  Some  fields 
in  the  demesne  at  Merino  are  called  "  Tha 
Bloody  Fields."  It  was  here  probably  that 
the  battle  raged  most  fiercely,  extending  to 
the  sea  shore,  and  the  returning  tide,  which 
was  full  at  three  o'clock  on  that  day  (vide 
W.  G.  G.,  p.  xxvi.),  helped  on  the  work  of 
destruction.  Innumerable  corpses  choked 
up  the  estuary  of  the  Tolka,  which  the  reced- 
ing waves  left  on  the  strand  "  in  heaps  and 
in  hundreds  "  (W.  G.  G.,  p.  193,  cap.  cix.). 
Thurlogh,  the  grandson  of  Brien,  followed 
the  retreating  foe,  when  "  the  rushing  tide 
wave  struck  him  a  blow,  against  the  weir  of 
Cluan-tarbh,  and  so  he  was  drowned,  with  a 
foreigner  under  him,  and  a  foreigner  on  his 
right  hand,  and  a  foreigner  on  his  left,  and  a 
stake  of  the  weir  through  him ;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  three  men  who  had  killed  most  on 
that  day"  (lb.,  can.  ex.,  p.  193).  Hence  this 
battle  is  called  Cath  Coraidh  Cluana-tarl), 
i.e.,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Weir"  of  Clontarf. 
The  Bridge  of  Ballybough,  i.e.,  the  "  Town  of 
the  Poor  People,"  stands  on  the  site  of  this 
Danish  stilmon  weir,  and  will  be  in  a  short  time 
the  only  memorial  of  this  battle,  as  the  slob- 
land  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge  is  being 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  At  Dollymount  there 
is  a  sepulchural  tumulus  or  motind.  A  vague 
tradition  connects  it  with  this  battle,  but  it 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  pagan  times  than 
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to  the  eleventh  century.  It  may  be  one  of 
those  mounds  on  Magh-n  Alta  where  were 
entombed  the  remahiH  of  the  people  of  Par- 
thohui  who  were  cut  oU'  by  a  plague  at  the 
dawn  of  ancient  Irish  l)istory. 

In  1171,  O'Kovlce  of  Breifne  and  MacDun- 
slevie  of  Ulidia  encamped  here,  to  relieve 
Dublin,  with  Roderick  O'Connor.  Adam 
Phepo,  or  de  Feipoe,  the  builder  of  the  Castle 
of  Skrine,  got  a  grant  of  land  here  ;  he  is 
Eaid  to  have  built  a  castle  at  Clontarf. 
The  old  Parochial  Church  and  Clontarf 
Castle  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Commandery 
of  the  Templars,  which  was  founded  soon 
after  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion ;  evidence  of 
■which  is  to  be  had  in  a  deed,  anno  11B5, 
wherein  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses 
was  Gualtier,  a  Templar  of  Clontarf.— 
Gilbert's  "  History  of  the  Viceroys,"  p.  523.) 

1307. — December  20th,  a  mandate  was  is- 
sued to  the  Viceroy  Wogan,  to  seize  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  all  the  Templars_  in 
Ireland.  The  knights  were  seized  and  im- 
prigoned,  February  3rd,  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  B.V.M.,  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  and  the  charges  against  the  Order 
were  investigated  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
by  the  Viceroy,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Archbishop,  Richard  de  Havering.  The  wit- 
nesses against  the  Templars  were  Roger  de 
Heton,  guardian  of  the  Franciscans  of  Dublin, 
and  Gualtier  de  Prendergast,  lector  _  in  the 
same  convent,  together  with  the  prior  and 
abbot  of  St.  Thomas'  Abbey.  The  charges 
were  mere  rumours  and  suspicions.  Huges 
de  Limmour  and  Guillaume  le  Bottiler  de- 
posed that,  at  Mass  in  Clontarf,  they  had 
observed  that  the  Templars  paid  no  attention 
to  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Host  they  gazed  on  the  ground, 
and  after  the  "  Agnus  Dei  "  they  declined  to 
accept  the  "  Pax  or  kiss  of  peace,"  remarking 
that  their  order  had  no  connexion  with 
peace.— (Gilbert's  "  Viceroys,"  p.  125.) 

In  1311,  their  manor  at  Clontarf  was 
granted  to  Richard  de  Burgho.Earl  of  Ulster, 
but  their  preceptory  was  retained  for  the 
king  (Edward  II.)  in  1312,  when  the  order 
was  suppressed  by  the  Council  of  Vienna, 
this  preceptory,  with  the  others  in  Ireland, 
were  transferred  to  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem. 

In  1313,  a  road  or  causeway  was  made 
from  Ballybough  to  the  Manor  Mill  at  Clon- 
tarf. 

In  1338,  Frater  Hubertus,  Preceptor  of 
Clontarf,  was  a  witness  to  an  inspeximus 
confirming  certain  lands  to  the  Monastery  of 
All  Hallowes.— ("  Registry  of  All  Hallowes," 
p.  17,  I.A.S.) 

A.D.  1413  ;  September  25th.  —  Sir  John 
Stanley,  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle,  being 
nominated  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  landed  at 
Clontarf,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  the  follow- 
ing January. 

1415.— Sir  John  Talbot,  the  Viceroy, 
brother  to  Richard  Talbot,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  sailed  from  Clontarf  for  England.— 
(Gilbert's  "  Viceroys,"  pp.  301—306.) 

In  1440,  the  manor  of  Clontarf  was  seques- 
tered, as  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  then  Grand 
Master  of  Ireland,  was  suspected  of  compli- 
city in  the  outrage  perpetrated  on  the  Lord 
Deputy  near  Kilcock,  by  William  and  James 
Fitzgerald,  then  of  the  order  of  the  said 
Grand  Master.— (Close  Rolls,  19  Henry  VI.) 

1482,  Marmaduke  Lomley  landed  at  Clon- 
tarf, to  assume  the  Priorship  of  Kilmainham, 
in  place  of  James  Keatinge,  deposed. 
Keatinge  came  to  Clontarf  with  armed  men, 
and  took  prisoner  the  new  prior,  and  took  by 
violence  his  letters  of  election ;  for  this 
Keatinge  was  excommunicated. 

1527. — An  inquisition  of  the  18th  Henry 
VIII.  finds  the  Commandery  at  Clontarf,  then 
suppressed,  was  valued  ati;20,  with  reprises. 
— (Archdall's  MS.  Additions,  R.I.A.) 

In  1534,  John  Allen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
flying  to  England,  was  stranded  at  Clontarf. 
Fie  tied  for  protection  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  Hollywood,  of  Artane,  whencenext  day 
Le  was  taken,  and  murdered  before  Artane 
Castle,  on  the  28th  July.  He  was,  it  is  said, 
dragged  from  the  Castle  of  Artane,  and  bar- 
barously murdered  before  the  door  :  the  spot 


on  which  this  cruel  act  was  perpetrated  was 
left  undisturbed,  and  fenced  in.  Tlio  old 
Castle  of  Artane  was  destroyed  in  the  year 
1825,  and  the  present  Artane  house  erected 
on  its  site.  In  1872  the  house  and  sheds  con- 
nected with  the  Reformatory  were  erected  on 
the  scene  of  tlie  murder  of  Archbishop  Allen. 

1535.— Nicholas  Moscraw  and  Hainerton, 
with  a  band  of  soldiers  clothed  in  white  tunics, 
on  which  were  sewed  red  crosses,  were  slain 
at  Clontarf  by  Silken  Thomas.— (Dowling's 
"  Annals,"  p.  3G,  I.A.S.) 

In  1538,  Sir  John  Rawson  leased  the  priory 
and  its  appurtenances  to  Mathew  King  ;  and, 
in  1541,  Sir  John  Rawson  was  created  Vis- 
count Clontarf  on  the  surrender  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  order. 

1600;  42nd  of  Elizabeth.— Sir  Jeoffrey 
Fenton  had  a  grant  from  the  Queen  of  the 
manor,  preceptory,  &c.,  of  Clontarffe,  in  fee- 
simple  value  .£20  per  annum,  to  be  his  on 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  king 
held  these  lands,  &c. 

1660;  August  26,  27.— Grant  to  same  of 
the  manor  and  preceptory  of  Clontarffe,  with 
thirty  acres  of  wood  at  Coolock,  called  Prior's 
Wood,  with  the  rectory,  church,  tithes,  &c., 
of  Clontarife.  —  (Patent  and  Close  Rolls  ; 
Moi-rin.) 

In  1641,  the  Confederates  plundered  a 
vessel  which  lay  at  Clontarf.  George  King, 
a  descendant  of  Mathew  King,  being  imiili- 
cated  in  the  outrage,  his  possessions  were 
confiscated,  and  granted  to  John  Blackwell, 
who  soon  after  transferred  them  to  John 
Vernon,  from  whom  descends  the  present 
owner  of  Clontarf. 

In  1704,  Patrick  MacMahooue,  aged  86. 
was  parish  priest ;  he  was  ordained  in  1692, 
at  Lisbon,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bruges.  His 
securities,  according  to'  the  Act  of  1704,  were 
Francis  Creagh,  merchant,  of  Strand-street, 
in  ^50,  and  Nicholas  Sullivan,  poulterer,  of 
Fisher's-lane,  in  the  like  sum.  The  Rev. 
Andrew  Tuite,  parish  priest  of  Clontarf  and 
Coolock,  died  January  25, 1771,  aged  77.  His 
tombstone  and  grave  are  at  St.  Dolough's." 

The  above  notes  could  be  further  supple- 
mented by  much  additional  matter  connected 
with  the  modern  history  of  Clontarf  and 
neighbourhood.  There  are  many  historic 
incidents  and  associations,  too,  of  a  civil  and 
ecclesiastieal  character  connected  with  the 
Barony  of  Coolock  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tolka,  which  are  worthy  of  being  recorded  in 
a  collected  form.  Of  Ballybough,  Richmond, 
Drumcondra,  Mud  Island,  the  Big  Gun, 
Merino,  and  Donnycarney,  we  may  give  some 
notes  on  a  future  occasion,  of  noted  charac- 
ters and  occurrences  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century. 


rent  yoti  formerly  paid  for  tlie  8uji[)ly  of  lln' i  i  v 
basins.  Tlie  (iiiaiitity  of  water  conveyed  l)y  ilie 
CHiKils  siilIicifMit  for  llie  pin'iiose  now  euiiyested, 
and  caimlplo  ol  lii  ini;  (ircHlly  increiiscd  wil,li<i(il,  in- 
terlrriuy;  vvil.li  the  (,'oin|)tinifM'  nav i;;al ion.  If  Hie 
waters  drawn  from  tlie  canals  he  tun  ed  into  tlie 
sewera,  a  current  of  I'lcxli  air  will  accoinpany  Ihein, 
ami  t)ie  purification  will  lie  complete.  Streaitis  of 
water  slionld  also  flow  iilonn  tlie  street  eliannels 
and  from  lliem  into  tlie  sewers.  In  every  quarter 
of  tlie  ciiy,  pai  tieiilarly  those  parts  occupied  hy 
Hie  poor,  liy  tlie  ed^e  of  the  fooipatli  are  niinierous 
imall  pools  of  thick  fluids,  which,  liy  evaporation, 
become  more  dense  and  poisonous  hclore  they  are 
swept  into  tlie  drains.  Simple  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  arrangements  will  distribute  siifHcienl 
water  from  the  canals  Ihiouiih  every  street,  chan- 
nel, and  sewer,  to  wash  out  to  the  sea  all  slat;naiit 
accumulations,  and  thus  render  the  city  healthy 
and  the  river  perfectly  clean.  Duriuir  the  summer, 
the  plan  now  submitted  may  he  tested.  If  tried,  it 
will  he  adopted,  and  the  drainage  problem  will  t)e 
solved." 

Were  we  to  admit  that  the  carrying  out  of 
Mr.  O'Hara's  proposal  would  solve  the 
problem  and  save  the  city  considerable  ex- 
pense, see  in  what  a  predicament  we  v/ould 
place  onr  paternal  Corporation.  What 
would  become  of  our  Main  Drainage  Com- 
mittee and  our  two  engineers,  and  the  staff 
of  assistants  ?  Twenty  thousand  pounds  have 
already  been  expended  for  doing  nothing,  and 
Mr.  O'Hara  goes  in  for  spoiling  trade  and 
throwing  a  lot  of  cold  canal  water  upon  a 
project  that  is  likely  to  offer  many  years'  pro- 
fitable employment  to  a  number  of  wise  and 
prudent  men,  who  are  famous  for  doing 
nothing — that  does  not  bring  them  some- 
thing. 

Flushing  the  sewers  of  Dublin  was  tried 
twenty  years  since,  on  a  small  scale,  by  a 
member  of  the  Waterworks  Committee, 
who,  we  believe,  obtained  a  patent  f.>r  his 
machine,  but  who  has  long  since  lost  all 
faith  in  his  invention. 


ANOTHER    LIFFEY  PURIFICATION 
SCHEME. 

Mr.  Henry  O'Hara,  Civil  Engineer,  makes 
public  a  scheme,  a  copy  of  which  he  avers  he 
forwarded  some  time  since  to  the  proper 
parties,  who  appear  to  have  taken  no  notice 
of  it,  or  even  acknowledged  its  receipt. 

The  scheme,  however,  is  not  novel,  having 
been  suggested,  with  modifications,  years 
ago.  The  scheme  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  flushing  of  the  sewers,  the  sewage 
flowing  through  them  being  diluted  by  ample 
streams  of  water. 

The  plans  previously  offered  by  others, 
Mr.  O'Hara  thinks,  were  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  river  required  to  be 
cleaned,  whereas,  in  his  opinion,  the  river 
purifies  itself  ;  and  "  its  bed  is  well  washed 
four  times  every  day  by  the  tides."  We 
append  an  extract  : — 

"  An  ample  supply  of  water  can  lie  obtained  from 
the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals  which  encircle  the 
city  on  hi^h  ground.  A  considerable  body  of 
water  flows  tliroujrh  each  canai  uselessly  into  the 
sea.  That  water  may  be  utilized  by  turning  it 
into  tlie  existing  sewers,  and  through  thein  into  tlie 
Liffey.    The  annual  cost  will  not  much  exceed  the 


RATES  AND  RATING. 

In  the  Corporation,  the  following  subjects 
came  under  notice  : — 

Rating  of  Public  Buildings.  —  WAermm  Diir- 
din  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Council,  the 
advisability  of  rendering  Govci muent  and  other 
public  buildings  lialde  to  rating'  for  the  purposes  of 
local  taxation,  and  suggested  that  a  petition  to 
Parliament  should  be  adopted,  praying  the  exten- 
sion to  Ireland  of  the  clauses  of  a  bill  now  before 
Parliament  for  that  purpose. 

Maintenance  of  Lunatic  Asylums. — The  Town 
Clerk  read  letters  from  the  town  clerks  of  Limerick 
and  Waterford,  submitting  resolutions  and  petitions 
to  Parliament  adopted  by  their  corporations,  in 
reference  to  the  maintenance  and  governnient  of 
district  lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland.  Tlie  petitioners 
Sought  to  have  a  fair  representation  of  the  ratepayers 
on  the  hoards  of  management,  and  to  have  the  ex- 
penses divided  between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
rateable  property,  as  is  already  the  case  with 
ret;ard  to  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Denneliy  the  matter  was  referred 
to  No.  3  Committee. 

Application  of  Fines — A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Entiiskillen,  suggesting  that  the 
lines  levied  for  drunkenness  should  be  ap|ilied  iiiaid 
of  the  local  rales,  instead  of  going  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

The  above  subjects  deserve  attention. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  AND  PARISH 
RECORDS  OF  DUBLIN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sib, — lam  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Irish 
BuiLDEK,  June  1st,  has  noticed  the  matter  of  our 
"  Parish  Records,"  and  1  thank  you  for  reprodncing 
iny  letter  on  the  subject.  Your  suggestion  point* 
out  a  very  practical  course,  and  if  yon  will  kindly 
give  the  idea  a  further  ventilation  and  advocacy, -I 
should  have  a  hope  of  its  being  realised  in  some  form 
or  other.  As  you  say,  "  it  would  need  but  little 
organization  to  produce  from  our  old  Parish  Records, 
a  volume  which  would  contain  very  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  our  local  history."  Thanking  you  for 
your  valuable  co-operation,— yours  faithfully, 

W.  G.  CARROLi,  Clk. 

St.  Bride's  Vestry, 
June  14th,  1874. 
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THE  DIFFUSION  OF  SANITARY 
KNOWLEDGE.' 

iContimied  from  page  1S9.) 

In  passing  on  to  tlie  consideration  of  tlie  subjects 
tliat  come  within  the  category  of  sanitary  science, 
I  come  to  a  branch  of  tlie  subject  with  wliich  I  feel 
that  it  is  quite  beyond  my  power  to  deal  exhaus- 
tively, I  mean  so  comprehensively,  as  to  include 
satisfactorily  in  general  terms  its  wide  and  multi- 
farious rauiitications.  It  is  imperative,  neverthe- 
less, that  I  should  venture  at  least  to  indicate  those 
prominent  parts  of  sanitary  science  of  which  I  have 
no  Iiesitation  in  affirmins?  that  the  general  know- 
ledge and  general  observance  are  alike  iinperative 
and  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  concentrated  populations  in  an  unvitiated  con- 
dition. And  here  I  feel  also  that  the  task  is  very 
much  lightened  if  we  continue  a  due  regard  to  the 
principle  I  have  already  submitted  to  you — namely, 
that  associated  effi)rts  in  material  subjects,  as  well 
legislation  on  social  matters,  should  be  restricted  to 
negative  conditions,  but  that  in  this  direction  tlie 
one  should  be  vigorously  exerted,  and  tlie  other  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

If  we  accept  this  principle,  and  proceed  to  base 
the  outline  of  sanitary  effort  upon  it,  we  shall  at 
once  be  brought  to  these  conclusions  ;  and  first  in 
regard  to  tlie  atmosphere.  Its  normal  state  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  made  worse,  and  never  so 
except  upon  sufficient  cause  shown.  It  follows  as 
a  logical  sequence  that  between  rival  pretensions 
to  deal  with  that  law  of  decay,  of  which  putrefac- 
tion is  an  inseparable  part,  that  which  cwteris 
paribus  prevents  such  decay  or  putrefaction,  or 
other  deterioration,  from  so  much  as  reaching  or 
affecting  the  atmosphere,  is  to  be  preferred.  Should 
there  be  none  such,  the  ne.\t  best,  in  the  ahstract,is 
evidently  that  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  pre- 
vention, and  most  efTeetually  remedies  such  as  may 
be  inevitable.  The  question  of  cost  is  in  princijile  al- 
together subordinate.  It  only  enters  as  a  matter 
of  detail.  There  and  then,  however,  it  may  assume 
commanding  proportions.  For  instance,  the  case 
may  be  conceived  in  which  an  injurious  taint  of  the 
atmosphere  may  inevitably  and  inseparably  attach 
to  a  particular  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  manufacture  cha- 
racterised by  this  defect  may  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  the  locality  in  which  it  is  carried  on 
might  be  one  in  which  the  injurious  taint  was  all 
but  confined  in  its  effects  to  those  conducting  the 
manufactory  or  directly  benefiting  from  it.  More- 
over, the  actual  state  of  science  as  to  repurifying 
the  atmosphere  from  the  taint  might  be  at  a  low 
ebb.  There  miglit  possibly  be  no  particular 
remedy  whatever  except  at  a  cost  and  by  exertions 
that  would  prove  fatal  to  production  ;  or  if  there 
were  one  it  might  be  unknown  or  undiscovered, 
which  amounts  practically  to  the  same  thing.  To 
lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  made  to  apply  alike, 
and  under  similar  enactments  to  such  vitiations, 
and  to  vitiation,  wanton,  vicious,  and  preventable, 
would  be  exactly  what  our  legal  enactments  have 
done  and  pretend  to  do,  and  affords  but  another 
illustration  of  the  mischief  in  practice,  as  mucli  as 
in  principle,  of  that  fond  resort  to  Parliamentary 
fetters  and  hand-tying  which,  for  my  part,  I  deem 
a  worse  remedy  tlian  almost  any  evil  against  which 
it  may  be  directed. 

I  am  aware  that  an  opin'on  is  in  some  quarters 
entertained  that  we,  or  at  least  that  certain  parties 
are  in  possession  of  all  knowledge,  now  or  ever  to 
be  attained,  on  sanitary  matters.  Those  who  think 
80  point  with  emphatic  satisfaction  to  our  actual 
state,  reasoning  not  unnaturally  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  that  these  their  convictions  need  only 
to  be  acteil  upon  in  order  to  produce  that  which  we 
all  desire — namely,  the  most  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition which  it  is  possible  to  attain.  This  opinion 
is  belli,  and  very  stoutly  maintained,  by  men  whom 
I  have  called  not  uninfluential.  They  are  so  far 
from  being  uninfluential,  that  the  great  metropo- 
litan area,  in  a  microscopic  fragment  of  which  we 
are  assembled,  has  been  brought  under  the  pains 
and  penalties  with  wliicli,  in  their  fondness  for  en- 
forcing their  views  by  the  instrumentality  of  legal 
enactments,  they  grace  their  convictions.  .  .  . 
I  might  be  told  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  indivi- 
vidual  householder  to  deal  with  putrescible  matter 
of  the  various  kinds  incidental  to  our  existence 
without  offence  and  injury  to  his  neighbour  ;  that 
no  new  tribunal  whatever  is  necessary  to  determine 
•  self-evident  fact,  and  that,  moreover,  a  fact  which 
the  Legislature  has  recognised  after  mature  consi- 
deration ;  and  that  the  panacea  exists  already,  and 
needs  only  to  be  universally  and  compulsorily  ap- 
plied. Surely  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  state  of  things  affords  an  irrefutable  reply 
to  so  wide  an  assertion,  however  confidently  it  may 

•  Hy  Major-Gencral  Synge,  R.E.    Read  behra  tha  Society 
of  Arts,  on  tha  IStli  ult. 


be  affirmed.  Were  it  possible  for  a  moment  to 
assume  the  premiss,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  opi- 
nion that  the  premiss  is  sound  is  not  so  generally 
received  as  to  be  acted  upon?-  It  is  impossible 
almost  on  any  day  to  take  up  a  newspaper  that  does 
not  contain  some  reference  to  the  miserable  and 
dangerous  conditions  under  which  we  carry  on  an 
existence  needlessly  endangered.  Now  it  is  an 
hospital  that  has  to  be  reconstructed ;  then  an 
epidemic  spread  by  means  of  what  it  is  customary 
to  call  milk  ,  next  we  have  an  account  of  cabs  al- 
ternating between  loads  of  infection  and  persons  to 
be  infected  ;  then  contaminated  bread  ;  then  towns 
under  injunctions — rivers  resembling  nothing  so 
much  as  sewers  ,  and  so  on.  Yet  in  all  this  cate- 
gory we  touch  but  one  form  of  the  evil — for  the  sin 
and  misery  of  overcrowding  is  not  so  much  as 
noticed.  I  confess  I  feel  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  subject  I  have 
ventured  to  touch. 

I  would  draw  your  attention  to  matters  of  health, 
and  find  myself  inevitably  pleading  for  everything 
that  can  give  life  value.  I  cannot  keep  clear  of  the 
moral  importance  of  the  subject.  I  have  been  told 
that  dirt,  over-crowding,  drunkenness,  and  the  un- 
natural fouling  of  water  do  not  produce  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  death-rate,  even  when  combined  in  all 
the  concentrated  intensity  with  which  they  rage  in 
London.  Singularly  enough,  though  I  am  not  at 
all  prepared  to  accept  the  conclusion,  I  had  myself, 
before  I  was  so  informed,  attributed  to  a  coincident 
neglect  of  the  primitive  religious  obligations  of 
cleanliness  in  all  relations  of  life,  the  class  selfish- 
ness, the  party  strifes,  the  filthy  clothing,  and  the 
foul  habiti  which  disgrace  so  huge  a  proportion  of 
our  population.  I  am  almost  afraid,  even  in  this 
assembly,  of  being  deemed  unpractical  if  I  set  before 
you  the  power  of  true  knowledge  as  much  more 
effective  than  the  instrumentality  of  a  code  of 
rules ;  but  my  effort  is  directed  precisely  towards 
this  object.  The  glory  of  man  is  dependent  on  in- 
dividuality, and  we  can  do  nothing  ari.;ht  if  we 
ignore  Ibis.  We  may  get  work  done  and  we  may 
create  misery  ;  we  may  degrade  man  and  we  may 
1  foster  vice  by  treating  him  as  droves  of  cattle  are 
treated  ;  we  may  rule  and  we  may  regulate  him  ; 
we  may  render  him  almost  an  automaton  or  animal, 
but  we  can  never  by  this  means  elevate  him,  never 
beuetit  him  ;  we  cannot  take  a  single  true  step 
towards  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the  nation  except 
by  bringing  home  to  him  his  own  individuality  and 
his  personal  office  in  the  daily  duties  and  functions 
of  his  life.  I  hope  yon  will  not  deem  this  a  digres- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  the  facts  that  constitute  the 
danger  of  its  heiiig  so  regarded  constitute  the 
huge  barrier  in  the  way  of  all  real  sanitary  amelio- 
ration. If  once  you  realise  that  man's  duty  is  to 
work,  but  that  it  is  his  privilege  and  his  right  to 
be  clean  in  his  person,  clean  in  his  clothing,  clean 
in  his  dwelling,  clean  in  the  clusters  nf  dwellings,  I 
make  bold  to  say  the  day  is  won,  the  victory  se- 
cured, tlie  triumph  of  science  certain,  for  it  will  be 
carried  out  inaction. 

And  now  I  will  venture  to  add  but  one  considera- 
tion more  H|)on  tliis  head.  I,  for  iny  own  part,  am 
persuaded  that  cleanliness  is  economical  and  filth 
the  foulest  wastefulness.  I  will  put  this  very 
generally.  Take  the  instance  of  smoke,  which  I 
have  not  touched  upon  as  yet.  In  a  country  teem- 
ing with  manufactures,  compelled  by  reason  of  its 
low  temperature  to  maintain  an  exceptional  amount 
of  domestic  fuel  consumption,  and  possessing  a  fuel 
which  improperly  applied  is  peculiarly  dirty,  no 
arrangement  could  well  be  devised  more  wanting  in 
cleanliness  than  suffering  the  perpetual  escape  of 
falling  smuts,  sullying,  smudging,  spoiling  every- 
thing they  touch,  and  lodging,  nestling,  fixedly 
everywhere.  Our  houses  are  built  of  rough-sur- 
faced material,  giving  all  possilile  harbour  to  this 
dirt.  But  all  that  dirt  is  fuel  wasted,  the  product 
of  misapplication,  destructive  to  substances,  and 
more  or  less  prejudicial  to  health.  Again,  millions 
of  tons  of  friable  material  are  carted  at  enormous 
cost  into  our  streets,  to  he  ground  into  powder  by 
our  horses,  our  vehicles,  and  our  feet.  Whilst 
undergoing  this  process  it  is  impregnated  with 
animal  manure,  then  wafted  round  about  ourselves 
and  carried  into  our  rooms  in  clouds  of  dust,  or  it  is 
watered  into  the  consistency  of  mud  and  carted  off 
again  at  a  repetition  of  the  original  cost.  We 
underlay  our  streets  with  sewers,  drains,  connec- 
tions, gas  and  water  pipes,  all  without  method, 
system,  or  protection,  and  so  add  as  much  as  we 
can  to  the  danger,  cost,  and  inconvenience  that  we 
can  accumulate.  When  rain  falls  we  are  in  sore 
perplexity  how  to  carry  it  off  in  subterranean 
rivers,  yet  we  cart  from  a  distance  every  drop  of 
water  that  is  used  to  prevent  our  being  literally 
choked  with  dust.  We  employ  water  in  a  manner 
of  which  it  is  at  least  alleged  that  it  cannot  be  jus- 
tified in  reflection,  yet  one  of  the  most  recent  pro- 
minent acts  of  this  society  has  been  to  point  out,  in 
the  most  forcible  manner  that  it  can,  that  the  whole 


metropolis  is  in  hourly  peril  of  conflagration  by 
reason  of  a  scarcity  of  water.  We  know  that  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  town  air  cannot 
rival  the  mountain  breezes  in  purity,  but  we  con- 
struct a  laboratory  of  foul  gases,  and  distribute  the 
outcome  to  freshen  the  atmosphere  of  towns.  We 
have  abundant  evidence  that  water  is  the  most  effec- 
tive known  means  of  spreading  certain  phases  of  dis- 
ease. Is  it  really  on  that  account  that  we  have 
rendered  compulsory  the  immersion  of  the  putres- 
cible outcome  of  the  largest  and  most  numerous 
hospitals  in  the  kingdom,  those  of  the  metropolis, 
into  water  ?  We  know  tliat  all  putrescible  matter 
forms  the  natural  fertilizer  of,and  is  a  necessary  ad- 
dition to,  earth.  Is  it  really  on  that  account  that 
we  decree  by  legislative  enactment  to  throw  it  into 
water,  by  which  that  value  is  lost?  Now  all  these 
acts,  unjust  as  well  as  silly,  arise  out  of  the  eon- 
tempt  of  individual  right  and  the  neglect  of  indi- 
vidual duty.  They  all  proceed  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  injunction  of  a  means,  and  of  direct  action, 
for  the  negative  commandment  of  working  no  ill  or 
prejudice  to  our  neighbour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  NATIONAL  MANUSCEIPTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

In  our  notice  in  last  issue  of  the  Sixth  Report 
of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records  in 
Ireland,  we  alluded  to  the  "  Facsimiles " 
selected  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  These 
most  valuable  materials  of  Irish  history  are 
now  being  photozincographed  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office,  Southampton.  We  must  again 
say  that  we  do  not  see  why  the  artistic 
portions  of  the  work  could  not  be  executed 
in  Dublin,  as  well  as  the  editorial.  The 
following  particulars  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  MSS.  are  furnished  by  the  painstaking 
and  talented  editor : — 

I. — Among  ancient  manuscripts,  preserved  in  or 
connected  with  Ireland,  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  time,  the  first  place,  in  point  of  age,  is  as- 
signed to  that  contained  in  the  antique  metal  case 
styled  in  Irish,  Domnach  Aiugid— the  silver 
shrine.  This  reliquary  would  appear  to  be  that 
mentioned  as  follows  in  an  old  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
to  have  been  given  by  him  to  his  disciple  and  com- 
panion, St.  MacCartlien,  when  he  placed  the  latter 
over  the  see  of  Clogher  in  the  fifth  century  : — 

"  Aliquantisergoeuolulis  diebus  Mac  Caertennnm, 
slue  Caerthennum  Episcopum  proefecit  sedi  Epis- 
copali  Clocherensi  ab  Ardmacha  regni  Metropoli 
baud  multum  distanti:  et  apud  eum  reliquit  argen- 
teum  quoddam  reliquiarium  Domnach-airgldh 
vulgo  nuncupatum,  quod  viro  Dei,  in  Iliberniam 
venienti,  ccelitiis  missum  erat.* 

The  Domnach  Aikgid  was  preserved  as  a  reli- 
quary in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clones,  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  its  ancient  locality,  till  deposited  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, about  the 
year  1832.  The  manuscript  in  the  reliquary  was 
then  in  four  portions,  the  membranes  of  each  of 
which  had  become  tenaciously  incorporated  into  an 
opaque  solid  mass.  Some  of  the  external  leaves, 
successfully  detached  and  expanded,  were  found  to 
contain  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  a  Latin  version 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  in  an  uncial 
character  not  inconsistent  with  the  age  to  which, 
on  examination,  the  manuscript  was  assigned  by 
the  eminent  archseologist,  George  Petrie,  LL.D., 
author  of  a  treatise  on  "  the  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Ireland  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion."  The  view  of  Dr.  Petrie,  as  communicated 
by  him  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1838, t  was 
that  "  we  might  with  tolerable  certainty  conclude 
that  the  Domnach  is  the  identical  reliquary  given  by 
St.  Patrick  to  St.  MacCartlien;"  and  that  "as  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels,  apparently  of  that 
early  age,  is  found  with  it,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  it  [the  manuscript]  to  be  that  identical  one 
for  which  the  box  was  originally  made." 

"  In  the  present  state,"  wrote  Dr.  Petrie,  "  this 
ancient  remain  appears  to  have  been  equally  designed 
as  a  shrine  for  tlie  preservation  of  relics  and  of  a 
book  ;  but  the  latter  was  probably  its  sole  original 
use.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  box,  nine  inches 
by  seven,  and  five  inches  in  height.  This  box  is 
composed  of  three  distinct  covers,  of  which  the 


•  "  Vita  S.  Patricii,"  supposed  to  have  been  vriitten  by  St. 
Evin,  in  the  seventli  century:  "  Hanc  vitam  damns  ex  tribns 
pervetustis  inanuscriptis  Hibemicis  inter  se  collatis  ":  Triadis 
Tliaumaturyse  Acta.    Lovanii,  1647,  149,  1C9. 
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first,  or  inner  one,  is  of  wood — yew  ;  the  second,  or 
middle  one,  of  copper,  plated  with  silver;  and  the 
third,  or  outer  one,  of  silver,  plated  with  gold.  In 
the  comparative  ages  of  tlisse  several  covers,  there 
is  obviously  a  great  difference.  The  first  may,  pro- 
bably, be  coeval  with  the  manuscript  which  it  was 
intended  to  preserve  ;  the  second,  in  the  style  of  its 
scroll,  or  interlaced,  ornament,  indicates  a  period 
between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  centuries;  while  the 
figures  in  relief,  the  ornaments,  and  the  letters  on 
the  third,  or  outer  cover,  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  tablet 
on  the  rim,  and  at  the  upper  side,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  the  Monkish  character  used 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  : 

'  J0H3  :  O  KARBRI  :  COMORBANUS  :  S  :  TIGNACII 
PMISIT.' 

Or  with  the  contractions  lengthened,  thus  : 

JOHANNES  O  KARBRI  COMORBANOS  [SUCCESSOR] 
SANCTl  TIGHERNACII  VERMISIT. 

"  Another  inscription,  in  the  same  character,  pre- 
serves the  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  those  embel- 
lishments on  the  outer  case  were  executed,  and  is 
valuable  as  proving  that  this  interesting  specimen 
of  ancient  art  was  not  of  foreign  manufacture.  It 
will  be  found  on  a  small  moulding  over  one  of  the 
tablets : 

'  JOHANES:  0  BARRDAN  :  FABRICAVIT.' 

"  The  inscriptions  on  the  external  case  leave  no 
doubt  tliat  the  Domnach  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Clones,  or  see  of  Clogher.  The  John  O'Karbri 
the  comharb,  or  successor  of  St.  Tighernach,  re- 
corded in  one  of  those  inscriptions  as  the  person  at 
whose  cost,  or  by  whose  permission,  the  outer  orna- 
mental case  was  made,  was,  according  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  Abbot  of  Clones,  and  died  in 
the  year  1353.  He  is  properly  called  in  that  in- 
scription comorhanus,  or  succfssor  of  Tighernach, 
who  was  the  first  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  the  Ciiurch 
of  Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  St. 
MacCarthen  in  the  year  506,  he  removed  the  see  of 
Clogher,  having  erected  a  new  church,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  St. 
Tighernach,  according  to  all  our  ancient  autlio- 
rities,  died  in  the  year  548.  The  bottom,  or  back, 
of  the  case  is  ornamented  with  a  large  cross,  on 
which  there  is  an  inscription  in  the  Gothic  or  black 
letter.  This  inscription  is  of  a  later  age  than 
those  already  noticed,  but,"  added  Dr.  Petrie,  "  I 
am  unable,  from  its  injured  state,  to  decipher  it 
wholly.  It  concludes  with  the  word  '  tIoatl)ar,' 
the  name  of  the  see  to  which  the  reliquary  ori- 
ginally appertained." 

Witli  the  object  of  preventing  this  ancient  monu- 
ment from  passing  out  of  Ireland,  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  Westenra,  afterwards  Baron  Rossmore,  be- 
came its  purchaser,  in  1838,  at  a  cost  of  £300. 
The  Domnach  Airgid  was  subsequently  transferred 
by  him  to  tlie  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  whose 
Museum  it  is  now  preserved. 

II.  —  Ancient  Latin  Version  op  the 
Gospels: — Portions  of  this  manuscript  have  been 
lost,  and  the  remainder  has  suffered  niiicli  from 
decay.  It  is  preserved  unbound  in  a  ease  and 
classed  A.  4.  15.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  In  a  local  inventory  compiled  about  a.d. 
1750,  it  is  described  as  follows: — "  Testamentum 
Novum  Latine  vetussissimum  exemplar  Hibernioo 
charactere  exaratum.  Shedse  membranaceaj  prsE 
vetustate  et  incuria  pcene  absumptse  sunt." 

The  sequence  of  the  Evangelists  is  Matthew, 
John,  Luke,  Mark — corresponding  with  that  in  the 
GrsBco-Latin  codex,  written  early  in  tlie  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  presented  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
by  Theodore  Beza.  The  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John  is  followed  by  a  page  of  explanation  of 
Hebrew  names  in  four  columns.  An  ornamental 
cross,  with  A  and  Q,  at  either  side,  is  figured  at 
the  end  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  The 
manuscript  contains  some  interlineations  in  small 
Irish  characters,  faded  rubric  headings,  and 
entries  in  the  hand  of  Ussher,  the  learned  Primate 
of  Ireland  from  1624  to  1655. 

From  the  examination  by  Professor  William 
Stnbbs  and  the  late  A.  W.  Haddan  of  readings  of 
Latin  versions  of  Scripture  peculiar  to  early  British 
or  Irish  writers,  it  would  appear  that  while  the 
Vulgate  was  known  and  used  when  Britain  and 
South  Europe  were  in  full  intercourse,  it  may  he 
questionable  whether  it  was  known  in  Ireland 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  when  such 
intercourse  was  impeded.  About  a  century  later, 
the  Vulgate,  resem^)Iing  in  text  the  Codex  "  Amia- 
tinus,"  had  penetrated  into  Britain,  but  tlie  olil 
Latin  previously  in  use  still  held  its  ground.  A 
gradually  increased  use  of  the  Vulgate  may  be 
traced  in  Ireland  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, till  the  old  Latin  disappeared.  A  presump- 
tion also  exists  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a 
special  British  and  Irish  revision  of  the  old  Latin 
as  the  version  thus  gradually  superseded.  Latin 


Biblical  manuscripts  of  early  Irish  origin  are  in 
general  characterized  by  orthographical  peculi- 
arities. 

III.,  IV. — The  Psalter  styled  Cathacii. 
This  is  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  Psalter  on  vellum, 
ascribed  to  the  hand  of  St.  Columba,  or  Colum 
Cille,  and  preserved  in  an  antique  metal  casket 
known  by  the  Irish  name  of  Catach,  or 
"Fighter." 

Columba,  born  in  Donegal,  about  a.d.  521,  was 
a  member  of  the  reigning  families  of  Ireland  and 
British  Dalriada  ;  and  is  represented  to  have  re- 
signed his  hereditary  claim  on  the  Irish  monarchy 
with  the  object  of  devoting  himself  to  a  religious 
life.  While  sojourning  with  St.  Finnen,  in  Ulster, 
Columba,  according  to  an  ancient  legend,  borrowed 
hii  psalter,  and  copied  it  furtively  in  his  church, 
with  the  aid  of  miraculous  light  in  the  night  time. 
Finnen  demanded  the  copy,  but  Columba  refused  to 
surrender  it,  and  the  matter  was  submitted  to 
Dairmaid,  Iilonarch  of  Ireland,  at  Tara,  Dairmaid 
decided  that  as  every  cow  belongs  to  her  calf,  so  to 
every  book  belongs  its  copy.  Columba  declared  the 
decision  to  be  unjust,  and  retained  the  copy.  This 
dispute  is  represented  to  have  led  to  a  sanguinary 
battle,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which 
induced  Columba  to  withdraw  in  A.d.  563  from 
Ireland  to  lona.  That  island,  subsequently  known 
as  Hy-Columcille,  became,  through  the  influence 
ofhiiiiself  and  his  successors  in  the  abbatial  see, 
the  centre  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  north  of 
Britain,*  and  the  chosen  burial-place  of  the  kings 
of  Pictlanil  and  Scotland.  Thus  Shakespeare  tells 
us  that  King  Duncan's  body  was 

"  Carried  to  Colmekill, 
The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones." 

In  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  Mr.  I.  H.  Burton 
observes  :  —  "  Not  only  do  we  find  St.  ColumbaV 
own  name  obtaining  an  influence  so  prevalent  in 
Scotland  as  to  outlive  the  Reformation  and  all 
other  ecclesiastical  revolutions,  but  many  other 
Irishmen,  who  were  either  followers  or  fellow- 
labourers  of  his,  have  obtained  a  permanent  hold  on 
Scottish  local  nomenclature  and  tradition." 

Among  the  Irish,  Columba  was  universally 
known  as  Colum  Cill,  or  Colum  of  the  Churches, 
and  he  ia  commemorated,  as  one  of  the  three  patron 
saints  of  Ireland,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  annivtr- 
sary  of  his  death. 

The  copy  ef  the  psalter  known  by  the  name  of 
Cathach,  frow  the  Irish  cath,  a  battle,  wai  pre- 
served witli  veneration  among  Coluraba's  kindred, 
the  O'Donnels,  who  ruled  in  the  mo^t  western  part 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  styled  Tir  Conaill,  or  the 
land  of  Connll,  from  their  progenitor  of  that  name, 
and  now  known  as  Donegal.  The  hereditary 
custodians  of  the  Cathach  were  the  MacRobar- 
taighs,  who  owned  the  lands  in  Donegal,  which  are 
still  named  from  them  Ballymagrorty. 

The  present  casket  or  cumdach  of  the  Cathach 
was  made  by  direction  of  Cathbarr  O'Donnel,  head 
of  the  clan,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Tiie  circumstance  is  recorded  in  Irish,' still 
partly  legible  on  three  sides  of  the  margin  of  the 
under  silver  plate  of  the  casket,  as  follows  : — 

oKoic  t50  ci\.vo\)%m  mi  t)0?r)M2iiu  Uis  i 
-1  t)o  S1CCR1UC  3t)yc  ?r)eic  !det)'d  tjo  Ki3Ne 

In  English,  as  follows:  — 

"  Pray  for  Cathbarr  O'Donnel,  for  whom  this 
casket  was  made  ;  and  for  Sitric,  son  of  Mac 
Aedha,  who  made  it  ;  and  for  Doiiall  Mac  Robar- 
taigh,  successor  (of  St.  Columba,  as  abbot)  of^Kells, 
at  whose  house  it  was  made." 

The  bearing  of  the  Cathach  on  the  breast  of  a 
sinless  cleric  thrice  round  the  troops  of  the 
O'Donnels,  before  battle,  would,  it  was  thought, 
insure  victory  to  them  in  any  just  cause.  The 
Irish  annalists  record  that  in  an  engagement 
between  tlie  O'Donnels  and  MacDermotts,  in  1497, 
the]Cathach  was  taken  from  the  former,  and  its 
custodian,  Mac Robartaigh,  slain,  but  that  it  was 
regained  two  years  subsequently. 

To  open  the  Cathach  was  deemed  unlawful, 
and  would,  it  was  thought,  be  followed  by  deaths 
and  disasters  among  the  O'Donnels.  St.  Cailin  of 
Fenagh  is  represented  as  admonishing  the  latter  to 
look  well  that  the  Cathach  should  not  come  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  for,  if  so,  it  would  be  to  the 
ovdrthrow  and  confusion  of  the  O'Donnel  tribe, 
and  to  the  great  honour  of  the  strangers. 

•  "Amid  the  darkness  which  enslirouds  those  miissionaries 
who  imparted  to  the  lieatheii  tribes  of  Alba  [Scotland]  the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  form  ot  St.  Columba 
stands  out  with  exceptional  clearness  of  outline;  and  the 
popular  instinct  has  not  erred  which  ascribe*  to  him  the  largest 
share  in  the  great  work,  and  traces  to  his  mission  the  most 
enduring  results."—"  The  Book  of  Deer,"  edited/or  the  Spaldini/ 
Club  by  John  Stuart,  LL.D.    Edinburgh:  186»,  i. 


The  Donegal  Annalists  record  that  Macltohur- 
taigh,  "  who  had  the  custody  of  the  Cathach  of 
Colum  Cille,"  was  amongst  those  who  fell  in  an 
engagement  between  Acd  O'Donnel's  cavalry  and 
the  van  of  the  horse-host  ot  Shane  O'Neill  in  1507. 

The  Cathach  subsequently  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Daniel  O'Donnel,  a  direct  descendant  of 
Aed,  brother  of  Manns  O'Donnel,  Chief  of  Tir 
Connell,  for  whom  a  biography  of  St.  Columba  had 
been  compiled  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Daniel  O'Donel  raised  a  regiment  in  Ireland  for 
James  11.  Adhering  to  his  cause,  he  entered 
service  in  France,  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and 
wat  enja^ed  in  several  of  the  iniporlant  military 
operations  of  his  time,  including  the  hatllca  at 
Luzzara,  Cassatio,  Turin,  Oudenarde,  and  Malpla- 
quet.  The  rank  of  Brigadier  in  the  French  service 
was  conferred  on  Daniel  O'Dotiel  in  1719.  He 
repaired  the  casket  of  the  Cathach,  and  provided 
a  frame-case  for  it,  engraved  with  the  O'Donel 
arms,  and  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  lACOBO  3  M[iGNiE]  B[rITANNI.B]  RegE  EXnLANIE, 

Danucl  ODonel  in  Xtianiss°  Imp"  Pkjefectus 

ReI  BELLICJE  HDinSCE  HffiREDITARII  StI  COLDMBANI 
PiGNORIS  VULGO  CAAH  MCII  TEGMEN  ABGENTEDM  VKTUSTATB 
CONSDMPTUM  KESTADKAUIT  ANNO  SALDTIS  V1T6." 

Brigadier  O'Donel  died  without  issue  in  1735, 
and  the  Cathach  remained  on  the  Continent  till 
transferred  in  1802  to  Sir  Neal  O'Donnel,  Baronet, 
of  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  His  relict, 
Mary  O'Donnel,  commenced  proceedings  in  Chan- 
cery in  1814  against  Sir  William  Betham, 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,  for  having,  as  she  alleged, 
opened  the  Cathach  without  permission.  The 
contents,  according  to  Betham,  were  found  to  be  a 
wooden  box,  very  much  decayed,  enclosing  portion 
of  a  vellum  manuscript  of  tlie  Psalms,  in  connection 
with  which  he  gave  the  following  details  : — 

"  It  appeared  to  have  been  originally  stitched 
together,  tiut  the  sewing  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. On  one  side  was  a  thin  piece  of  board 
covered  with  red  leather,  very  like  that  with  which 
Eastern  MSS.  are  bound.  It  was  so  much  in- 
jured by  damp  as  to  appear  almost  a  solid  m;iss  ;  by 
sleeping  it  in  cold  water,  I  was  enabled  to  separate 
the  membranes  from  each  other,  and  by  pressing 
each  separately  between  blotting  paper,  and  fre- 
quently renewing  tlie  operation,  at  length  succeeded 
ill  reslorin,'  what  vvas  not  actually  decayed  to  a 

legible  state  From  the  depth  of  the 

wooden  box,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  once  contained 
the  whole  psalter." 

The  manuscript  now  consists  of  fifty-eight  leaves 
of  vellum,  many  of  which  at  the  commencement 
are  damaged  at  head  and  foot.  For  some  years 
past  it,  together  with  its  casket,  has  been  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Dublin,  by  its  owner.  Sir  Richard  O'Donnel,  Bart. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND 
DRINK. 

Our  City  Analyst,  Dr.  Cameron,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider 
the  Adulteration  Bill,  made  some  important 
statements  which  deserve  attention.  In  an 
examination  extending  to  four  hours,  his  evi- 
dence showed  how  far,  in  his  opinion,  adul- 
teration prevails  in  Ireland,  and  that  adul- 
terated articles  are  imported  into  this 
country  from  England.  On  the  subject  of 
adulterated  and  newly-made  whiskey  his 
statements  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
He  said  : — 

The  Act  of  1860  has  totally  stopped  the  adul- 
teration of  bread  in  Dublin,  it  having  existed  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  and  it  very  much  improved  the 
quality  of  milk,  which  previously  contained  about 
150  per  cent,  of  water.  The  Act  of  1872  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  Act  of  1860,  liut  was 
very  far  from  perfect.  Still  there  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  samples,  and  when  a  man, 
suspected  of  being  an  inipector,  asked  for  a  pint  of 
milk  the  vendor  invariably  gave  him  cream.  When 
be  wanted  cream  he  usually  sent  an  inspector  to 
buy  milk.  In  Dublin  they  had  to  get  either  an 
old  woman,  or  a  labourer  with  his  coat  across  his 
arm,  to  buy  the  milk.  The  practice  of  adultera- 
tion was  neither  extensive  nor  general  in  Ireland. 
He  had  examined  large  quantities  of  whiskey,  both 
that  manufactured  in  Ireland  and  sent  from  Glas- 
gow, and  had  found  it  unadulterated,  although  the 
prevalent  idea  was  that  it  was  adulterated  with 
bluestone,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  copperas.  A  great  deal 
of  whiskey  was  sold  immediately  after  being  made, 
and  it  then  contained  amylic  alcohol,  which  was 
worse  than  any  adulteration.    It  was  so  fiery  that 
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It  bore  a  larpe  dilution  of  wafer.    When  people 
drank  the  new  wbiskey,  containing  the  fusel  oil, 
t  ie  effects  were  maddening  ;  and  he  would  su.^<rpst 
tliat  whiskey  should  not  lie  allowed  out  of""the 
honded  stores  in  IJ„t,lin  until  it  wai  at  l«ast  one 
J  ear  old.    It  was  l,i>  delilierale  opinion  that  it  was 
new  wluskey  instead  of  adulterated  whiskey  which 
'lid  the  harm  ;  and,  again,  he  said  it  should  not  he 
allowed    to  he   sold  under  the   a^e  of  one  vear. 
t'e.eral  thousand  pounds  of  tea  had  heen  condemned 
I"  Duhim,  and  he  l-elieved  it  arrived  in  that  state 
111  the  United  Kingdom.    He  did  not  like  to  sav 
anything  as  to  this  side  of  the  Channel,  hut  he  was 
eonfident  no  one  adulterated  tea  in  Ireland.  He 
had  a  conviction  respectina  coffee,  which  was  not 
coffee  at  all,  the  article  being  composed  of  burnt 
liiseuit,  some  cocoa,  and  30  per  cent,  of  sand.  He 
also  had  a  man  convicted  for  sellins  essence  of 
coffee  in  which  there  was  no  coffee  whatever.  Tea 
should  be  examined  in  liond,  to  have  the  Chinese 
adulteration    detecle.l.     He  did    not   think  the 
quantify  of  starch  n-ed  in  a  cup  of  cncna  could  be 
'"JiTious.     Many  children  could  digest  corn  f^onr 
who  could  not  digest  plain  wheafen  flour.    It  would 
he    very  desirable  to  have  a  central  tribunal  t., 
sett  e   disputed    analyses.    He  had   found  drugs 
ndulferafed,  especially  scammony,  but  he  believed 
thev  had  heen  sent  over  by  large  wholesale  houses 
ni  i-ngland.     Adulteration    was  not    practised  in 
Ireland  with  respect  to  ardent  spirits  or  porter. 

The  Chairman— I  ask  you  again,  are  vou  of 
opinion  It  IS  the  newness  of  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  adulteration  that  is  the  objectionable  feature  ? 

Dr.  Cameron-That  is  my  deliberate  opinion, 
having  had  great  experience  in  the  examination  of 
spirits,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  and  it  is 
inost  desirable  that  the  sale  of  new  whiskey  should 
be  controlled.  However,  when  you  give  the 
poorer  classes  mellowed  old  whiskey  they  don't 
like  It.  as  they  say  it  has  not  a  "  bite."  As  to  corn 
noar,  2,  Ihe.  of  it  were  equal  to  lib.  of  fat:  and 
while  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Uarllell  that  if  a  person 
weretoleed  oi.  it  altogether  he  would  die  of  star- 
vation, he  migbt  say  so  it  would  be  if  a  person 
lived  a  together  on  beef-tea,  or  fat,  or  bread,  he 
wouid  die  of  starvation,  while,  if  he  fed  upon  oat- 
meal and  water  alone,  he  might  live.  He  had 
iiever  louiid  butter  in  Ireland  adulterated  witi,  fat 
Jard,  or  dripping,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  was 
done  in  Ireland  at  all. 


We  differ  with  Dr.  Cameron  in  opinion 
when  he  says  adulteration  is  not  iiractised  in 
this  country  in  the  matter  of  ardent  spirits 
or  porter.    We  have  known  publicans  who 
otten  doctored  their  whiskey  and  porter  with 
something  more  injurious  than  pure  water 
Carbonate  of  soda  and  salt  we  have  often 
known  to  be  put  into  porter  that  had  become 
stale,  and  salt  has  often  been  put  into  fresh 
porter  by  low  and  rascally  publicans  and 
lieer-sellers,  to  increase  the   thirst   of  the 
drinkers,  so   that  they  would  drink  more. 
Ihe  prevalent  idea  that  whiskey  was  adul- 
terated with  bluestone,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  cop- 
peras, IS  well  founded,  although  those  prac- 
tices are  not  resorted  to  in  Dublin  so  much 
as  formerly.    In  the  low  sheebeen  houses  of 
Glasgow,  adulteration  of  spirits  exists  to  a 
large  extent,  and  in  the  same  class  of  houses 
in  this  country  also.    In  many  a  wayside  inn 
where  "  entertainment  for  man  and  beast"  is 
eiliibited   on   the   signboard,   beastly  and 
perilous  stuff  of  the  spirituous  kind  may  be 
purchased  still.     We  agree,  however,  with 
Dr.  Cameron  m  opinion  as  to  new  whiskey 
w-hich  is  sold  often  in  this  city  immediateiy 
after  bemg  manufactured.  Newly-made  whis- 
key should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  the 
market  at  least  for  a  year  after  being  made. 
It  IS  dealt  in  largely  by  unprincipled  pub- 
licans, because  it  bears  any  amount  of  dilu- 
tion with  water.    When  nearly  a  third  of 
water  has  been  added  it  is  "  cut-throat"  still 
and  has  truly  the  "  bite"  spoken  of.  ' 

Tea  is  not  adulterated  much  in  this 
country,  as  it  can  be  purchased  in  that  state 
from  across  Channel  at  a  figure  to  please  tlie 
vendors.  But  another  system  exists  in  our 
midst.  The  mixturing  system  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent.  Sundry  kinds  of  teas  are 
imported,  and  the  weak  mixed  with  the 
middling,  green  with  black,  and  sometimes 
exhausted  leaves  which  have  been  dried  up 
anew  are  used  for  "  our  choice  mixture." 

As  Dr.  Cameron  has  alluded  to  Dr.  Bart- 
lett  in  the  matter  of  corn  flour,  we  shall 
annex    here    the    deliberate  opinions  of 


My  first  assertion  is  that  these  corn  flours  are 
starch,  and  nothing  but  starch.    This  is  the  result 
of  many  and  most  careful  analyses,  upon  which  I 
stahe  my  professional  reputation    as   a  chemist. 
One  of  these  corn  flours,  as  I  st.ted  to  the  select 
committee,  is  rice-starch,  being  exactly  the  same  as 
llie  laundry  article  in  a  state  of  powder,  less  the  blue 
I  will  eo  one  stage  further,  and  prove  that  starch 
Itself,  in  the  alisence  of  other  food,  will  not 
support  life.    I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  minutes  of 
the  evidence  respecting  the  death  of  a  child  at  the 
Koman  Catholic  Home  for  Neglected  Children  at 
Manchester.    This  occurred  in  the  April  of  last 
.vear.    It  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  all  tlie 
children  had  been  fed  upon  corn  flour  and  arrow- 
root, yet  Mr.  C.  O.  Murphy,  the  surgeon  who  exa- 
mined the  dead  child,  deposed  that"  the  body  ap- 
peared in  an  exceptionally  aggravated    state  of 
erriaciatioii-in  fact,   nothing  but  skin  and  bone, 
llie  other  children  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  had 
I  condition,  suffering,  among  other  ailments.'from 
u  ceration  of  the  corner  of  the  eyes."    This  is  one 
(If  tlie  invariable  symptoms  of  slow  starvation  from 
deprivation  of  the  nitrogenous,  flesh-formino-  con- 
stituents  of  food.    Experiments   undertaken  by 
Majendie,  Drs.  Fick,  VVislicenus,  Lvon  Playfair, 
bdw^rd  Smith,  and  myself  demonstrate  that  the 
proteinaceous  flesh-formers  are  alone  equal  to  fur- 
■iishing  all  the  wants  of  the  body,  the  fatty,  sac- 
charine, and  starchy  compounds  could,  therefore 
he  omitted  without  injury.     But,  to  utilise  to  the 
best  advantage  the  protein  of  the  food,  these  car- 
bonaceous principles  should    be  present  in  their 
proper  proportions.    Starch,  in  particular,  must  be 
regarded  chiefly  as  an  economical  diluent  of  richer 
food.    Now.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  a  diet 
consisting  mainly  of  starch,  as  long  as  it  is  mixed 
with  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  flesli-f„riner 
may     sustain    life    in    a  quiescent     state— may' 
perhaps,  be  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  adults  ill  certain   Biages  of  disease.  But 
under  no  circumstances  ouglit  starch  to  he  admi- 
nistered to  young  infants.    I  appeal  for  confirma- 
lion  to  Drs.  Letlieby.  Carpenter,  Lankester,  and  to 
a  I  others  who  have  devoted  a  special  attention  to 
tlie  subject. 

.My  complaint  against  the  "  corn  flours"  is  that 
they  pretend  to  be  specially  adapted  for  infants' 
food.    The  British  corn  flour  is  put  forward  for 
this  purpose,  and  is  stated  to  make  for  children 
"  niost  nutritions  and  economical  food."  Maizena 
exhibits  on   the  wrapper  these  pretensions—"  As 
food  for   children  and  invalids,  it  is  not  only  un- 
equalled, but  wonderlul— as  delicious  ai  it  is  life- 
saving—its    bone,    muscle,    and  strenglh-givino^ 
qualities  every  mother  will  appreciate-it  may  he 
nse.l  sirnply  boiled  with  milk  or  water,  as  fancied. 
MHiiufacfured  expressly  for  food  from  the  choicest 
maize,  composed  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  best 
nitize  "    Against  these  statements,  I  niainiain  that 
the  very  nature  of  the  preparation  of  corn  flour  is  to 
practically  get  rid  of  almost  every  atom  of  flesh- 
and-hone-forming  constituents  ;  hence  the  liability 
to  fatal  error.     Bone  cannot  he  built  i.p  uu]f,<,  "a 
due  proportion  of  the  mineral  salts  is  eniupn^ed  in 
the  food,  nor  can  flesh  be  sustained  and  renewed 
unless  some  protcnac-ous  conip.iuiids  are  [iresent 
I   assert  again,  as  1  bave  frequently   publicly  as- 
serted, there  is  an  almost  total  want  "of  these  abso- 
lutely essential  principles  in  corn  flour. 


measure  in  food  and  drink  extensively  pre- 
vailed at  times,  and  prevail  still.  The  poor 
of  Dublin  are  poisoned  and  plundered  still  in 
the  matter  of  food  and  drink,  from  the  want 
of  constant  and  efficient  sanitary  inspection. 


THE  IRISH  VICEROY  AND  THE 
IRISH  ARCHITECTS. 

On  the  2nd  inst.,  a  deputation  of  the  Insti- 
tute waited  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at 
the  Viceregal  Lodge,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  a  congratulatory  address.  The 
deputation  was  composed  of  the  foUowin'^ 
gentlemen:-J.  H.Owen,  M.A.,  President^ 
featidham    Symes,   V.P. ;    E.   H.  Carson 

iJifl  n"^,^^-,^''?."^'  Franklin,  W.  M. 
MitcheO,  Charles  Geogheghan,  W.  Stirling, 
James  Bell,  C  E. ;  J.  J.  O'Callaghan,  G.  C 
Henderson,  Hon.  Sec;  and  C.  H.  Brien, 
Assist.  Sec.  His  Grace,  who  received  the 
deputation  m  the  drawing-room,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dillon,  Private  Sec- 
retary, and  Capt.  Rose,  A.D.C.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  too  captious,  but  we  do  think  there 
are  a  few  odd  sentences  in  the  address  of  the 
President ;  and  that  if  it  had  been  re-cast 
before  it  had  been  read,  considerable  im- 
provement might  have  been  effected  :— 

"To  his  Grace,  James,  Duhe  of  Ahercorn  KG 
Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of 
Ireland.  •' 


We  believe   a  further  investigation  will 
convince  our  worthy  City  Analyst  that  our 
vendors  are  not  so  free  from  taint  as  he 
would  fam  believe.    In  the  matter  of  milk 
adulteration  in  Dublin,  he  has  of  late  been 
aliorded  ample  evidence  of  its  nature  and 
extent,  and  if  he  has  failed  to   find  that 
butter  m  Ireland  is  not  adulterated,  he  has 
been  more  happy  in  his  travels  and  tours  of 
inspection,  and  at  his  breakfast  table,  than 
we  have.    Re-made  and  coloured  butter  in 
this  city  and  throughout  Ireland  is  common 
enough,  and  a  more  than  necessary  quantity 
ot  water  and  salt  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
butter  sold  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  We 
have   also  mot   with   instances  of  fat  or 
dripping  in  butter  sold  in  huxters'  shops  in 
this  city.  I 
In  the  matter  of  bread,  adulteration  has  ' 
greatly  decreased,  but  we  remember  when  it  ' 
existed  in  our  midst  to  a  very  great  extent 
Although  the  Act  of  18G0  stopped  generally  ' 
the  adulteration  of  bread,  most  inferior  tlour 
continued  to  be  used,  and  alum  to  give  it  a  ! 
whitened   appearance   in   the  loaf.    From  , 
laxity  of  the  Mayoralty  duties  and  neglect 
of  regular  inspection,  light  weight  and  short  ' 


We,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
In^tituteol  the  Architects  oflreland, humbly  present 
our  congratulations  to  your  Grace  on  this  your 
second  appointment  to  the  high  and  dignified  office 
with  which  it  has  pleased  her  most  gracious  Maiestv 
to  entrust  you,  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
vvhieh  your  public  career  hitherto  gives  assurances 
that  you  will  bring  zeal  and  devotion,  and  yourlon.r 
hereditary  connexion  with  the  country  must  supply 
intelligent  eompreliension  of,  and  act'ive  sympathy 
with  the  difficulties,  objects,  and  aims  of  Irish  life 
Tfie  art  which  we  exercise  is,  at  once,  the  offsprin-^ 
and  chronicle  of  domestic  peace  and  prosperity  It 
attends,  in  a  rudimentary  form,  on  the  first  steps  of 
civilisation,  developes  with  its  growth,  and  is  in  its 
progress  a  sure  index  at  all  times  of  the  condition 
of  material  prosperity  of  the  land  in  which  it  i3 
found,  and  remains  not  iinfreqiiently  the  sole  witness 
to  after  ages  of  a  civilisation  that  has  utterly  passed 
away.    This  testimony  is  the  more  to  he  relied  on, 
as  It  IS  made  up  of  the  unconscious  contributions  of 
too  many  individuals  in  too  many  districts,  and  all 
acting  on  motives  that  have  respect  to  themselves 
only,  to  admit  of  any  possibility  of  co-operation  or 
concert  ;  and  this  testimony  is  most  precise  and 
unequivocal  as  to  the  social  progress  of  this  country 
at  present- as  measured   by  the  increase  of  the 
number  and  quality  of  buildings  of  all  descriptions, 
feo  that,  judging  by  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  permanent   investment  in  building,  and  the 
sreatly  increased  demand  for  the  introduction  of 
purer  art  and  higher  technical  skill  into  their  cui- 
struotion,  the  present  must  be  considered  to  he  a 
time  of  prosperity  to  Ireland  without  example,  and 
only  to  be  surpassed,  as  we  hope,  by  the  future, 
over  which  we  trust  the  changes  and  chances  of 
the  political  world  may  leave  your  Excellency  long 
to  preside.    In  conclusion,  we  have  to  request  your 
Grace  to  honour  us  by  again  becoming  Vice-Patron 
of  the  Royal  Institute,  her  most  gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen  being  its  Patroness. 

"James  H.  Owen,  President. 
"  Gko.  C.  HENDEitsoN,  Hon.  Sec." 
His  Grace  replied  as  follows  :— 

"Gentlemen,— I  thank  you  rery  sincerely  for 
the  congratulations  with  which  you  have  greeted 
me,  on  my  resumption  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.   It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  formerly  enabled  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  has  rendered  my  return  to  Ireland 
acceptable  to  you.    It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
j  receive  from  you  so  gratifying  an  account  of  the 
I  condition  and    progress   ot   architecture   in  this 
country.     Being,  as  it  ie,  one  of  the  most  essential 
arts  to  the  well-being,  and    even   existence  of 
society,  it  is  most  important  to  note  the  advance 
which  it  makes,  and  which,  as  you  truly  remark 
affords  a  most  trustworthy  indication  of  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  Ireland.      It  rests  with  you 
gentlemen,  to  carry  into  effect  the  desire  which 
c<ii)tinually    manifests    itself    more   strongly  for 
material  improvement  in  buildings,  and  for"  a  hio-li 
and  refined  form  of  art  ;  and  I  feel  well  assure'd 
from  the  many  indicaiinns  of  your  ability  »nd  dill-' 
gence  which  we  see  daily  rising  among  us,  that  the 
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public  will  hare  no  reason  for  being  disappointed  in 
the  confidence  which  they  repose  in  you.  I  liave 
great  pleasure  in  accepting  the  office  of  Vice-Patron 
of  your  association." 

The  members  of  the  deputation,  having 
been  introduced  to  his  Grace,  then  withdrew. 

With  her  Majesty  as  Patroness,  and  the 
Viceroy  as  Vice-Patron,  let  us  hope  that  the 
•council  will  afiford  the  country  fuller  evi- 
dence of  an  active  life  in  its  own  interest, 
and  of  the  art  it  was  embodied  to 
represent. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  MANCHESTER. 

Our  contemporary,  the  British  Architect,  in 
describing  the  interior  of  this  building. 
Bays:  "  An  extensive  use  of  natural  mate- 
rial has  been  made  in  this  building.  The 
columns  and  pilasters  are  of  Cork  marble, 
the  former  being  3  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter  and 
33  ft.  high,  with  electio-bronzed  bases  and 
bronzed  caps.  They  stand  on  dark  green 
Irish  marble  plinths.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  black  and  chocolate  glazed  tiling  to  the 
height  of  the  plinths  ;  the  door  jambs  entering 
the  room  are  red  granite  and  marble ;  the 
doors  and  fittings  throughout  are  oak  and 
mahogany.  The  marble  work  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Sibthorpe  and  Son,  Dublin." 


and  surcharge  the  gentlemen  with  the  costs 
who  had  signed  the  cheques.    He,  however, 
considered  the  case  a  hard  one.    The  work 
was  a  most  useful  one,  and  no  jobbing  had 
entered  into  the  matter.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  would  take  the  unusual  course 
of   specially  consulting  tha  Local  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  before  proceeding  to 
enforce  the  surcharge.    The  next  item  of 
importance  on  the  list  of  objections  was  a 
protest  against  the  payment  of   some  .£35 
a-year    for    the   services   of    the  county 
surveyor    and    his    assistants,    levied  by 
the  Wicklow  Grand    Jury    on    the  Bray 
township  rates,  under  the  head  of  county- 
at-large   charges.    It   appeared   that  the 
surveyor  was  paid  a  special  salary  by  the 
Bray  Commissioners  ;  therefore  his  services 
should  not  be  twice  paid  for.    Mr.  O'Brien 
showed  that  the  county  of  Dublin  Grand 
Jury  made  no  corresponding  charge  for  the 
portion  of  the  township  within  their  general 
charges.     The  auditor  intimated  that  he 
would  disallow  the  charge  of  J35  a-year  for 
the  county  surveyor's  services.    The  auditor 
subsequently  intimated  that  he  would  report 
on  the  subjects  specially  brought  forward  to 
the  committee  of  ratepayers  constituted  in 
the  matter. 


T.  F.  (narwen).— Thanks  for  the  paper  contaiiiini;  report  of 
exhibition. 

Sereral   articles  and  notices  intended  for  tins  issue  are 
unuvoiUaUly  lield  over. 


THE  CITY  FATHERS  AND  THE 
LIFFEY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to-day,  Mr- 
Warren  explained  his  (?)  plan  for  getting  rid 
of  the  Liffey  nuisance.  The  estimated  cost 
was  ^6,000,  but  a  competent  gentleman  told 
him  that,  as  no  jiaving  ivas  necessary,  the 
works  could  be  carried  out  for  £2,000  !  The 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
thought  the  sooner  the  plan  was  adopted  the 
better  for  the  citizens.  Two  obstacles  stood 
in  the  way — one,  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  law  agent  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Port  and  Docks  Board;  the  other,  the 
necessity  of  submitting  the  plan  to  the  city 
engineer.  If  submitted  to  him,  the  result, 
no  doubt,  would  be  to  shut  up  Mr.  Warren. 
A  great  and  magnificent  project  had  been  re- 
commended for  the  main  drainage  of  the 
city,  which  could  not  be  carried  out  for  less 
than  a  million  of  money  1 1 

The  matter  of  Mr.  Warren's  scheme  was 
referred  back  to  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration  during  the 
"  dog  days."  The  special  meetings  should  be 
held  each  day  on  the  Metal  Bridge,  at  dead 
low  water  ! ! ! 


BRAY  RATEPAYERS  AND  THE 
RATES. 

The  Local  Government  Board  auditor  sat  in 
the  Court-house  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  objections  lodged  by  ratepayers 
to  some   items    in    the    last   account  of 
the  Town  Commissioners.    The  auditor  had 
before  him  a  list  of  those  objections.  The 
first  in  importance  was  one  to  the  payment 
of  some  £1,000  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
Bray  bridge  and  commons  connecting  road. 
The  protest  was  made  under  a  section  of  the 
Bray  Special  Act  of  1866,  which  ruled  that 
all  works  therein  recited  should  be  completed 
within  six  years.    The  auditor  said  that  the 
objection  appeared  to  be  a  very  cogent  one. 
The  solicitors  for  the  Commissioners  urged 
that,  owing  to  the  enormous  demands  made 
for  a  time  for  the  piece  of  land  required  for 
this  road,  a  special  Landed  Estates  Court 
arbitration  had  to  be  obtained  in  the  matter. 
A   special  presentment  was  then  brought 
before  Judge  Barry,  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  on  the  evidence  of  a  deputation  of  the 
Bray  Commissioners,  and  on  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  the  presentment  for  the  road  was 
duly  fiated.    The  .solicitors  also  relied  on 
certain  claims  in  the  Grand  Jury  Act  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work.    After  some  con- 
versation, the  auditor  stated  his  conviction 
that  the  six-year  clause  of  the  Act  was  clear 
and  specific,  and  under  that  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  disallow  the  bridge  road  payments, 


A  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR 
IRELAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — T  liave  leen  with  pleasure  the  effort  Sir 
Artliur  Guinness  has  made  to  attract  the  serioi/-* 
attention  of  Government  to  tlie  fdrmatiori    of  a 
sister  institution  in  this  country  to  Soutli  Kensinn 
Ion  Museum.    It  is  a  want  not  only  felt  by  tlie 
liuhlic  at  large,  hut  more  particularly  by  profes- 
sional men  followius;  artistic  pursuits,  and  workmen 
wlio  have  the  desire  and  natsral  ability  to  perfect 
lliemselves  in  their  various  occupations.    From  lony 
experience,  1  have  no  liesitation  in  statinpr  that  this 
country  has  tlie  eleraeuls  of  producing  first-chiss 
workers  in  every  branch,  both  mechanical  and  artistic. 
I  have  employed  carvers,  both  in  wood  and  stone, 
carpenters,  modellers, stone  cu I  ter^i, and  smiths,  all  of 
whom  arecapableofdoiiii;  anything  if  properly  taught. 
The  teaching  they  require  can  only  be  given  by 
placing  objects  before  them  calculated  to  refine  the 
taste  and  educate  the  eye.    We  have  enough  of  the 
raw  material  :  the  thinu'  is  how  to  use  it.    Show  a 
tradesman  the  best  example  of  his  work,  and  he 
will  try  to  emulate  it.    This  such  a  museum  as  is 
proposed  will  do.    Architects  sadly  feel  the  want 
of  such  an  institution;  with  their  pupils,  they  are 
wlioUy  thrown  upon  their  own  teaching,  having  no 
examples  to  point  to,  nowhere  to  recommend  a 
young  man  to  read  and  study.    I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  ideas  of  the  public  will  not  be  too  gigantic. 
A  small  central  museum,  well  and  carefully  filled, 
will  be  much  better  than  long  galleries,  wliich,  in 
tlie  effort  to  stock,  will  become  receptacles  for 
olijpcts  wholly  unfit  to  occupy  them,  or  be  sad 
example*  of"  rari  nantes  in  eurgile  vasto." 

T.  N.  Deane,  R.H.A. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  Mulholland  Memorial  Church, 
Eglantine,  County  Down.  Thomas  Drew, 
R.H.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect  :— 

Collcn,  Brothers  £1,9<S    9  0 

Jno.  Lowry  and  Son  (accepted)  ..    1,895   0  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

' '  Brief  Sketches  of  BnoritR.sTowN  and  Donntbrook."  &e. — 
A  notice  of  tlie  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  the  Rev. 

..Beaver  H.  Blacker's  work  is  held  over  until  our  next  issue. 
A  perusal  of  this  very  interesting  volume  has  suugested 
many  thoughts,  and  brought  back  to  our  mind  incidents 
worth  i-9-touehing,  in  the  service  of  the  volume  in  question, 
and  for  other  useful  ends  and  purposes. 

Itiiagh  (Newry ).— Thanks.  Perhaps  in  next  issue  we  might 
make  use  of  it. 

Nkwgate.— The  old  prison  in  Green-street  was  huilt  from  the 
design  of  Thomas  Cooley,  the  architect  of  the  Royal  ?;.x- 
change,  yclept  City  Hall.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1773, 
and  was  openeil  for  the  reception  of  criminals  in  1781. 
The  first  stone  of  the  sessions  house  was  laid  in  1792.  In 
the  Recorder's  Court  of  this  building  were  held  all  the  state 
trials  of  1798  and  1803 ;  and  the  more  recent  ones 

Akchitkct  (London  j.— Will  direct  our  attention  to  the 
matter. 

Sanitas.— The  Public  Health  Bill  now  hefore  Parliament  does 
not  take  cognisance  of  matter  alluded  to.  Possibly  In  com- 
mittee the  omissions  will  be  supplied  in  the  interest  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question. 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

The  Municipal  Council  have  been  actively 
engaged  for  several  days  in  canvassing  sani- 
tary matters,  and  powers  and  privileges  con- 
tingent ;  but  houA  fide  sanitary   work,  to 
secure  the  hcalthof'the  city,  is  nowhere  to  be 
seen.    The  new  Public  Health  Bill  and  the 
Kingstown  Extension  Bill  are  causing  some 
irritation,   which  is  easily  accounted  for ; 
so  deputations  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  motions  and  remonstrances,  are 
the  order  of  the  day  upon  Cork  Hill.  Sir 
James  Mackey  in  the  Corporation  proposed 
that  the  Waterworks  Committee  be  directed 
to  lodge  a  petition  against  the  bill,  and  to 
take  the  requisite  steps  to  secure  a  locus 
standi  before  the  committee  of  the  House_  of 
Commons.    Of  course  this  meant  opposition 
and  the  usual  law  expenses ;  and,  _  after  a 
long  discussion,  the  motion  was  carried,  but 
with  the  proviso  that  no  further  expense 
should  be  incurred  without  the  order  of  the 
House.    There  was  no  necessity  for  such  a 
motion  at  all,  and,  instead  of  leading  to  the 
protection  of  the  ratepayers,  the  opposition 
of  the  Corporation  would  lead  to  putting  the 
city  to  more  cost. 

Newry. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  matter  of  a  defective  water  pipe 
at  Godfrey  Bridge,  led  to  a  long  discussion. 
A  report  of  the  Town  Surveyor  upon  the 
subject  was  read.  Mr.  O'Hagan  said  that 
the  Town  Surveyor  had  informed  him  that, 
when  the  pipe  was  examined  it  was  found  to 
be  an  inch  and  a-half  in  thickness  atone  side, 
and  only  three-eighths  at  the  other.  There 
was  no  jury,  remarked  Mr.  O'Hagan,  would 
say  that  that  was  a  proper  way  to  execute  a 
contract.  Here  was  a  work  that  had  cost 
the  town  a  sum  of  over  £374,  or  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  original  contract. 
They,  as  Commissioners,  owed,  he  thought,  a 
duty  to  themselves  and  the  ratepayers,  _  and 
they  should  perform  that  duty  without  either 
fear,  favour,  or  affection.  A  motion  was 
eventually  carried,  calling  upon  the  con- 
tractor to  replace  the  casting,  and  pay  the 
cost  of  lifting  the  old  pipe  out  of  the  canal. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  contractor's 
reply  was  read,  by  which  it  appeared  he 
refused  to  replace  the  pipe  that  proved 
defective,  as,  by  the  terms  of  his  tender  in 
1872,  the  onus  did  not  rest  upon  him  to  do 
the  work  now  required  by  the  Commissioners. 
After  a  wrangling  and  not  very  edifying  dis- 
cussion, it  was  ultimately  agreed,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  O'Hagan,  that  the  engineer 
be  instructed  to  replace  the  defective  pipe  by 
a  new  one,  the  question  of  cost  to  be  con- 
sidered when  the  work  is  completed. 

Armagh. — A  correspondent  of  the  local 
Guardian  draws  attention  to  certain  "  plague 
spots  "  in  this  town.  He  says  truly  : — "  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners and  Sanitary  Committee  to  see  that 
there  exists  nothing  in  the  shape  of  nuisance, 
whereby  the  public  health  is  endangered. 
That  such  does  exist  is  very  well  known  to 
those  who  have  the  power  to  remove  all  stench 
depots.  In  certain  localities  there  may  con- 
tinually be  felt  the  nuisance  and  horrid 
stench  or  odour  proceeding  from  cesspools, 
or  the  removal  of  manure,  mixed  with  filthy 
matter.  ...  In  Chapel-lane  and  Linenhall- 
streeb,  for  instance,  there  are  several  houses 
without  yards  or  other  accommodation.  Will 
those  to  whom  the  people  have  entrusted  the 
management  of  these  matters  do  nothing? 
The  evil  need  not  be  removed  by  individual 
effort,  but  the  Town  Commissioners  as  a  body 
should  take  up  the  case  before  the  town  is 
scourged  with  fever  or  some  other  pestilence. 
They  will,  by  doing  so,  have  the  plaudits  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  with  the  unanimous 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  this  yet  generally 
clean  and  healthy  city."  [We  hope  the  "  rap" 
bestowed  by  "  Cleanliness  "  will  have  some 
effect.] 
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Kingstown. — The  Commissioners  seem  to 
be  falling  into  the  same  bad  habit  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  Dublin  Town  Council.  Meet- 
ings are  called,  but  are  not  attended,  and  so 
business  gets  into  arrear  and  neglected. 
Dissatisfaction  is  felt,  it  is  said,  at  the  action 
of  a  few  members  of  the  board  allocating  the 
sum  of  £250  in  support  of  the  new  Bound- 
aries Bill,  and  also  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Town  Hall  property  for  the  purpose  of  an 
hospital. 

Bray. — The  ratepayers  of  the  township 
are  waking  up,  and  in  public  meeting  assem- 
bled are  calling  upon  the  Government 
Auditor  to  surcharge  the  sum  of  £1,000  out- 
lay sanctioned  by  the  board.  There  are 
several  matters  in  Bray  that  need  careful  in- 
vestigation ;  and  in  Blackrock  there  is  need 
also  for  a  scrutiny  into  the  general  and  mis- 
cellaneous outlay  of  the  public  funds. 


MOEE   ALLEGED  GAS-METEE 
FKAUDS. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Builder  of 
the  6th  inst. : — "  The  Lighting  Committee 
of  the  Accriugton  Local  Board  have  met  in 
the  Court-room  of  the  Peel  Institution,  to 
investigate  an  alleged  fraud  perpetrated  on 
the  local  board  by  the  gas  company,  accord- 
ing to  the  Liverpool  Journal,  which  states 
that  the  clerk  to  the  board  read  copies  of 
letters  which  he  had  addressed  to  Mr.  W. 
Barratt,  the  gas  company's  manager,  in 
which  he  gave  particulars  of  the  charges 
which  the  board's  lighting  inspector  had 
made  against  him,  and  which  details  were 
intended  to  show  that  the  meters  had  been 
altered  so  as  to  represent  80,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  which  had  never  gone  thi-ough 
the  public  lamps.  The  clerk  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Barlow,  solicitor,  an- 
nouncing that  the  gas  company  will  take 
proceedings  '  with  respect  to  the  serious  and 
unfounded  charges  made  against  the  com- 
pany and  its  manager.'  Mr.  John  Booth- 
man,  who  had  made  the  charge,  said  he  was 
prepared  to  prove  the  chai-ges  again,  and  not 
only  them,  but  many  more.  The  chairman 
said  he  thought  the  committee  should  refer 
the  report  to  the  board,  and  let  them  deal 
with  it  as  they  thought  proper,  which  the 
committee  agreed  to. 


HOME  AND  FOEEIGN  NOTES. 


Legal  Proceedings  At  the  instance  of 

Richard  Ilassard,  Civil  Engineer,  Westminster 
Chambers,  London,  a  writ  of  summons  and  plaint 
has  been  issued  against  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Township  of  Kingstown.  If  Kingstown  has  not 
got  a  sewerage  scheme  to  please  lier,  she  is  likely 
to  experience  a  few  more  t/m/nr/^e  experiments. 

The  Late  Mr.  Smyth,  Law  Agent  At 

the  advanced  age  of  80,  Mr.  John  Smyth  has 
passed  away,  his  death  having  taken  place  at 
his  residence.  North  Great  George's-street.  By  his 
death  a  valuable  hit  of  patronage  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Corporation,  but  we  are  not  sanguine 
that  a  wise  disposition  will  characterise  our  Town 
Council.  Already  there  are  a  number  of  "  Rich- 
monds"  in  the  field,  and  rumour  says  that  one  gen- 
tleman is  "  cocksure"  of  the  appointment,  on  the 
faith  of  pledges  that  are  likely  to  be  redeemed  in 
this  case. 

Parts  of  Great  Curaberland-place  and  Oxford- 
street,  near  the  Marble  Arch,  London,  are  now  being 
subjected  to  a  new  system  of  watering  by  means  of 
pipes,  invented  by  Messrs.  Brown,  British  River 
Irrigation  Othce,  Edinburgh.  The  trial  shows  that 
the  method  is  calculated  to  lay  the  dust  perfectly 
with  great  economy  of  water,  a  remarkable  saving 
in  labour  as  compared  with  the  water-cart  system, 
and  also  with  a  saving  in  the  wear  of  the  road,  both 
on  granite  and  hard-faced  macadamised  street. 
With  the  pipe  system  the  whole  surface  can  be 
washed  ;  or,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  dust  only,  a 
narrow  strip  next  to  each  curb  is  watered  in  a  few 
seconds.  Tliis  arrests  the  whole  of  the  deposits  of 
dust,  preventing  them  from  rising  in  clouds  ;  and 
tlie  road  being  left  for  the  most  part  dry,  obviates 
both  the  creation  of  dust  and  the  exeesssive  wear 
of  pavement  occasioned  by  the  common  mode  of 
watering  twice  every  day.— Garden. 


The  Drainage  of  Brighton.— The  mayor, 
alderm«n,  and  town  councillors  of  Brighton,  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  incorporate  district 
of  Hove,  and  the  members  of  the  Brighton  Sewers 
Board,  have  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  great 
intercepting  sewer  designed  by  Sir  John  Havvk- 
shaw,  which  will  convey  all  the  drainage  of 
Brighton,  Hove,  and  Preston  parishes  to  a  point 
of  discharge  nine  miles  eastward  from  the  new 
West  Brighton  Estate,  and  seven  miles  eastward 
from  the  eastern  intercepting  inlet,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  Brighton  sewage  will  be  admitted.  The 
work  is  about  to  come  into  actual  use.  The 
western  end  of  the  sewer,  from  East  Hove  to  the 
centre  of  Brighton,  is  5  ft.,  and  the  rest,  a  length  of 
seven  miles,  is  7  ft.  in  diameter,  .\bout  a  mile  of 
this  latter  portion,  from  the  Chain  Pier  to  beyond 
Kemp  Town,  had  been  illuminated  with  candles, 
and  the  visitors,  numbering  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  walked  through  it.  From  Kemp  Town 
the  party  rode  to  Portobello,  where  they  descended 
from  the  level  of  the  roadway  to  the  penstock 
chamber — an  immense  excavation  of  nearly  120  ft. 
in  deptli,  lined  with  thick  brickwork,  and  having 
eranite  and  concrete  foundations  on  the  tidal  level, 
where  the  outfall  chambers  are  built.  Going  along 
an  adit  on  to  the  beach,  the  visitors  inspected  the 
actual  outfall — an  arrangement  of  pipes  issuing 
from  large  bell-mouthed  constructions,  the  entire 
structure  being  fixed  in  strong  timber  framework, 
covered  with  masonry  and  concrete.    The  party 


then  ascended  again  to  the  clifT  level,  when  refresh- 
ments were  lerved,  and  congratulatory  spee«heg 
made.  The  cost  of  the  whole  system  of  drainage 
for  Brighton  will  probably  be  from  £150,000  to 
£200,000.— Bicilder. 
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F  0'HAE.A 
GENERAL  WINDOW-BLIND  MANUFACTURER, 

By  Machinery, 
17    AUNGIER-STREET,  1/ 

DUBLIN. 


Shop  Blinds  Made  and  Lettered  to  Order. 
Otuside  Blinds  for  Shop  Fronts.  Coats  of  Arms  Painted. 


Transparent  and  Venetian  Blinds 


JOHN  SILLAKD, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  LATE  JAMES  COSGRAVE,  HENRY-STREET) 
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Building  and  Sanitary  Improvements. 

_  ORE  than  ordinary  interest 
has  been  manifested  by 
the  building  commu- 
nity in  London  in  the 
passage  of  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  and 
Management  Bill. 
When  first  introduced, 
it  very  naturally  provoked  much  discussion 
and  some  angry  feeling.  Its  clauses  were 
analysed  and  digested  by  professional  men, 
and  its  defects  pointed  out.  Owing  to  the 
representations  of  district  surveyors  and 
members  of  the  architectural  profession, 
considerable  emendations  have  taken  place 
in  the  Bill.  In  the  evidence  elicited  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  many  suggestions  were  made,  and 
information  of  a  useful  and  important  cha- 
racter made  available  to  the  public. 

Although  the  BUI  is  being  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  metropolis,  yet  in  all 
its  essential  features  it  is  one  that  must  be 
applied  at  no  distant  date  to  this  city  and 
other  cities  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  game  of  unprincipled  speculating 
builders  will  soon  be  played  out  in  London, 
if  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  rigidly 
enforced,  and  a  healthy  home  will  be  made 
possible. 

In  the  evidence  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the 
witness  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  concrete, 
from  his  experience  of  its  use  in  the  different 
embankment  works  on  the  Thames.  From 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  he  considered  that 
dwellings  should  always  have  a  damping 
course  ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
ground  surface  or  site  of  every  dwelling- 
house,  where  not  flagged  over,  should  be 
covered  with  good  concrete,  not  less  than 
6  in.  in  thickness.  This  last  matter  is  a 
wholesome  provision  in  the  Bill  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Henry  Hart,  Mr.  Frederick  William 
Porter,  Mr.  Henry  John  Hanson,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Peebles,  architects  and  district 
surveyors,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  each  agreed  that  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  an  amended  Building  Act ;  and  that 
it  was  advisable  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
district  surveyors,  both  as  regarded  proceed- 
ings for  offences  under  the  Building  Act,  and 
also  as  regarded  the  payment  of  surveyors, 
one  witness  being  in  favour  of  the  surveyors 
being  paid  by  salary  instead  of  by  fees. 

The  most  important  evidence,  however,  in 
reference  to  building  and  sanitary  require- 
ments generally,  was  given  by  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  the  editor  of  the  Builder,  who  is  also 
an  architect  and  district  surveyor.  He  con- 
sidered it  desirable  and  necessary  in  a 
Building  Act  for  the  metropolis  to  have 
better  provisions  than  at  present  with  regard 
to  sanitary  matters.  He  considered  the  Bill 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  one  that 
did  not  go  far  enough.  He  was  in  favour  of 
a  layer  of  concrete  at  the  bottom  of  a  build- 
ing, and  thought  its  provision  an  absolute 
necessity,  as  many  houses  are  simply  put  on 
the  ordinary  soil,  the  good  soil  being  token 


away  and  bad  stufT  put  in  its  place.  He 
indicated  hundreds  of  houses  built  in  and 
around  London  upon  low-lying  grounds — in 
several  instances  upon  filled-up  "shoots," 
made  up  of  aU  sorts  of  rubbish  and  oven 
night-soil. 

Mr.  Godwin  considered  that  8  ft.  should 
be  the  minimum  height  of  a  room  for  human 
habitation.  Basements  below  such  level 
that  the  level  for  draining  at  would  be  below 
the  level  of  the  crown  of  the  sewer  with  which 
the  drain  would  be  connected,  should  not,  in 
his  opinion,  be  allowed.  Basement  rooms 
with  a  wooden  floor,  having  a  sufficient  space 
between  the  ground  and  the  floor  surfaces 
(not  less  than  6  in.),  to  admit  of  ventilation 
by  means  of  air  bricks  or  otherwise,  unless 
the  ground  is  concreted  over,  was  also  pointed 
out  as  necessary,  and  even  necessary  where 
the  ground  is  concreted  over. 

A  supervision  over  the  quality  of  building 
materials  was  earnestly  recommended,  to 
provide  against  ii  certain,  and  a  very  large 
class,  too,  of  unscrupulous  speculating 
builders,  who  cover  the  suburbs  with  any 
number  of  small,  rotten  houses. 

More  than  one  storey  in  a  roof  was  con- 
sidered an  evil,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  sani- 
tary arrangement,  but  in  view  of  the  danger 
of  fire.  It  was  Mr.  Godwin's  strong  and 
confirmed  belief  that  the  existence  of  rooms 
in  the  roofs  of  houses  led  to  diseases  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  London,  being  usually 
unventilated  and  very  low.  Servants  and 
children  being  often  put  to  sleep  there,  con- 
sumiDtion  has  been  known  to  result  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases,  the  extremes  being  hot  and 
cold  according  to  the  season,  and  impure  air 
at  all  times. 

During  the  course  of  his  examination,  Mr. 
Godwin  alluded  to  several  blots  that  appeared 
in  the  Bill,  and  suggested  emendations  which 
we  hope  wUl  be  embodied — one  as  regards 
the  covering  in  of  an  area  at  the  back  of  a 
house.  The  new  BUI  provides  that  there 
shall  be  an  area  of  150  ft.,  but,  by  the  wording, 
that  area  might  be  covered  by  a  buUding  the 
whole  height  of  the  main  building,  provided 
only  that  it  is  lighted  by  a  sky-light  on  top. 
The  natural  result  would,  of  course,  be  the 
erection  of  a  mass  of  back-to-back  houses 
unfit  for  habitation,  and  without  any  open 
area.  As  Mr.  Godwin  observes,  there 
might  be  a  buUding  put  up  three  or  four 
storeys,  provided  there  was  a  sky-light  on 
top  of  it,  and  in  this  flagrant  evils  would  be 
perpetrated.  The  witness  also  objected  to 
the  exemption  of  water-closets  attached  to  a 
house  being  permitted  of  wood,  as  it  would 
be  a  most  dangerous  exemption.  Though  a 
builder  would  be  prevented  from  putting  in 
a  wooden  frame  within  four  inches  of  the  out- 
side wall,  he  might  put  a  wooden  box  25  ft. 
ip  area  against  his  back  door.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  all  buildings  not  exceeding  in 
area  50  ft.  ought  not  to  be  of  wood.  The 
width  of  streets  at  40  ft.  was  approved  of, 
but  the  height  of  buildings,  witness  con- 
sidered, should  be  restricted. 

In  course  of  cross-examination,  Mr.  God- 
win said  that  the  limit  proposed  in  the  BUI 
as  regards  the  size  of  manufactories  and 
warehouses  was  most  desirable.  He  should 
be  unwilling  to  introduce  exceptions  in 
favour  of  any  particular  district,  as  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  uniform  and  certain. 
300,000  cubic  feet  were  quite  as  much,  he 
considered,  as  should  be  permitted.  In  re- 
spect to  water,  he  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  introduce  a  clause  providing  for 


a  supply  of  water  for  the  extinction  of  fire  in 
all  largo  buildings ;  but,  with  all  those  provi- 
sions, ho  would  not  have  the  cubical  contents 
of  the  building  any  larger.  They  could  not 
trust  to  those  provisions  altogether,  as  they 
failed  at  tho  last  moment.  Hero  comes  a 
sentence  that  ia  worthy  of  attention  : — "  A 
(joodpartij-'wall  is  worth  all  the  fire  engines  in 
London." 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  of  architects, 
district  surveyors,  and  medical  ofiicers  of 
health  who  were  examined  previous  and  sub- 
sequent to  Mr.  Godwin,  were  in  favour  of 
the  improvements  he  suggested.  If  the 
recommendations  in  respect  to  sanitary  re- 
quirements are  adopted,  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  and  Management  Bill  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  good  one,  and  one  that  is  calculated 
to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
people  in  leading  to  the  improvement  of  their 
homes  and  surroundings.  It  will  also  help 
to  cut  out  a  cancer  from  the  building  trade 
which  is  not  only  disgracing  London,  but 
leading  to  demoralization  of  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  a  great  number  of  those  connected 
with  the  practice  of  art  and  handicraft  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  Institute 
took  place  on  the  15th  ult.,  forming  the 
opening  of  the  third  general  Conference, 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Gibson,  occupying 
the  chair,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  Several  important  matters 
injuriously  affecting  the  profession  were  dis- 
cussed and  considered,  both  by  the  chaii-man 
and  subsequent  speakers. 

Professor  Kerr  contributed  a  paper,  which 
dealt  with  the  difficulties  of  architectural 
practice  arising  from  various  demands.  A 
discussion  thereon  ensued,  opened  by  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Atkins, 
representative  of  the  Institute  of  Ireland, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  remai'ks,  stated  that 
the  terms  of  "  architect,"  "  engineer,"  and 
"  surveyor"  were  aU  but  synonymous  in  this 
country.  Mr.  I'Anson  alluded  to  the  two 
invasions  of  the  architect's  province  in  re 
engineering  and  decorating,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  it  evidenced  the  activity  of 
the  age,  and  the  position  brought  about  in 
consequence  must  be  accepted.  Mr.  Dawson 
concurred.  Mr.  Parslow,  of  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society,  spoke  as  to  the  want 
of  a  definite  system  of  architectural  instruc- 
tion for  young  architects. 

Mr.  Hornblower  referred  to  certain  charges 
brought  against  architects  for  allowing 
bad  work,  and  laid  the  blame  on  contractors 
and  dishonest  workmen.  Mr.  Burges,  in 
answer  to  a  call  from  the  chair,  briefly  stated 
his  opinion — that  it  was  impossible  for  one 
man  to  be  both  an  architectural  artist  and  a 
practical  builder.  To  this  we  reply  that  it 
is  not  impossible.  Some  men  have  been  both, 
and  men  to  come  can  be,  though  of  course  it 
is  impossible  that  all  wiU  ever  possess  the 
requisite  ability. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  paper,  agreed  with  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  and  said  that  no  man  could 
master  aU  the  branches  of  the  profession. 
Certainly  not  all,  Mr.  Morris  followed  up 
with  some  remarks  upon  painting,  and  the 
special  and  recognised  ground  occupied  by 
some  artists  in  different  branches  of  the  ait. 
Mr.  Sharpe  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
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hoped  the  subject  raised  and  discuised,  wliicli 
■which  was  an  important  one,  would  be  further 
discussed. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  a  visit  was  paid  to 
the  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  the 
sectional  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon, 
at  which  a  short  paper  was  read  by  Professor 
Lewis  "On  Professional  Education."  An- 
other short  comnnmication  on  the  subject 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Hill,  B.E.    The  Secretary  also  read  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Robins,  of  a  similar 
nature.    A  discussion  followed  on  Professor 
Lewis's  paper,  opened  by  Mr.  Morris,  who 
gave  a  sketch  of  his  own  experience  of  pro- 
fessional education  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.     Mr.  Tarver,  President  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  gave  expression  to  some 
admirable  suggestions  as  helps  to  students 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
one  of  which  was  the  visiting  of  works  during 
progress.    Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  E.  Hall  fol- 
lowed, and  Mr.  Roger  Smith  thought  that  a 
good  general  education  before  going  into  an 
office  very  important,  and  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  equally  so.    He    coincided  with 
Mr.  Tarver's  views,  but  would  go  further,  and 
would  say—"  Send  the  youth  for  four  years 
to  the  small  office,  and  then  let  him  go  for 
one  year  to  the  big  one,  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation."   Mr.  Spiers   thought   the  present 
preliminary  system  very  inefficient,  and  that 
examination  could  only  be  made  nominally 
compulsory,  but  if  the  profession  generally 
accepted  it,  the  public  would  respect  it. 
Professor  Kerr  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
quite  enough  of  elementary  education  akeady, 
and  that  what  was  wanted  was  the  higher 
education.    Mr.  Sharpe  thought  much  more 
time  and  hard  study  were  required  to  be 
really  a  good  art  architect.    Mr.  Watson 
followed  him  in  reference  to  some  remarks 
of  Professor  Kerr  as  to  the  examinations. 
He  thought  the  present  system  of  appren- 
ticeship required  to  be  altered  in  form  and 
spirit,  and  that  young  architects  should  be 
distinctly  2J«;;';7«  and  not  apprentices.  After 
a  few  more  words,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Spiers  as 
to  whether  students  could  make  use  of  books 
in  the  Institute  Library,  which  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  Mr.  Eastlake,  and  some 
words   from  Mr.  Lewis,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th,  a  visit  was  paid 
to  the  Alexandra  Palace  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  who  were  shown  over  the  building 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lucas,  the  con- 
tractor. An  excellent  luncheon  was  provided 
for  the  visitors  by  Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas, 
the  contractors,  and  healths  were  proposed 
and  drunk  with  the  usual  greetings. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Architects, 
the  chau-  was  taken  by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  when 
a  communication  by  Professor  Kerr,  dealing 
with  the  "  Responsibility  of  Architects,"  was 
read  and  discussed.  The  paper  and  the  dis- 
cussion partook  of  a  semi-private  character, 
as  it  referred  to  matters  that  were  the  subject 
of  a  late  law-suit,  in  which  the  interests  of 
Professor  Kerr  had  suffered,  and,  through 
him,  the  profession  also. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  motion 
was  made  that  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  should  be  appointed  to 
collect  cases  and  precedents  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  architects,  and  to  report  the  matter 
at  the  next  Conference. 

On  Thursday  a  visit  was  made  to  Northum. 
berland  House,  Charing  Cross,  by  a  number 
of  the  members.    This  historic  building  ,will 
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shortly  be  removed  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
street  to  the  Thames  Embankment.  The 
furniture  and  fittings  of  this  splendid  old 
town  mansion  of  the  Percys  has  already  dis- 
appeared, so  the  architects  assembled  had 
not  much  to  sec  save  the  bare  walls.  How- 
ever, the  place  was  a  subject  for  reflection, 
and  called  forth  remarks  on  the  part  of  many 
present. 

^  At  the  afternoon  meeting  a  rather  ambi- 
tious  paper   was  read  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
on  "  The  Recent  Reaction  of  Taste  in  English 
Architecture."     The  paper  dealt  with  a 
I  fashion  now  prevalent  of  playing  with  the 
style  of  the  architecture  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  would  seem,  from 
his  paper,  to  be  a  great  advocate  of  this 
"Free  Classic"  style.     The  brickwork  and 
joinery  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  is  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  imitation,  as  the  work- 
manship was  good;  but  the  revival  of  the 
style  ill  globo,  internal  and  external,  in  house 
buUding  would  not  do  in  these  days.  Pi-o- 
fessor  Kerr  opened  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Stevenson's  paper,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  what  was  termed  the  Queen  Anne  style 
would  have  any  lasting  hold  upon  us.  He 
was  not  a  partizan  of  Gothic;  but  really 
good  Gothic  was  a  thing  that  every  one  could 
admire  and  feel  proud  of,  whereas  "  Queen 
Anne "  was  merely  something  new  (rather 
something  re-patched),  and  would,  under  pre- 
sent conditions  of  taste,  have  given  i)lace  to 
the  Japanese  styles,  if  the  Japanese  had 
possessed  any  architectural  style  for  us  to 
adopt.    He  admitted  one  merit  in  the  style- 
it  was  not  barbarous,  like  much  of  the  modern 
Gothic.    This  last  remark  of  the  Professor 
is  quite  correct.  Mr.  Waterhouae  had  listened 
to  Mr.  Stevenson's  paper  with  interest  and 
di-ead.    Mr.  Sharpe  thought  we  should  go 
into  the  larger  question,  looking  beyond  our- 
selves, and  seeing  and  inquiring  whether 
there  was  any  such  reaction  of  public  taste 
m  favour  of  the  "  new  style  "  as  was  referred 
to  in  the  paper.    He  considered  our  present 
Gothic  was  not  as  good  as  our  old  Gothic, 
and  that  there  was    much  improvement 
required  in   our  knowledge  and  study  of 
detail ;  also  a  clearer  study  and  devotion  to 
one  style,  so  as  to  thoroughly  know  and  com- 
prehend it. 

Mr.  Tarver  spoke  of  Mediaeval  Gothic  as  a 
style  admirably  suited  to  the  climate  of 
England,  and  then  went  on  to  allude  to  the 
subsequent  change  in  the  habits  of  life  of  the 
people,  which  led  to  changes  in  the  internal 
fittings  of  buildings  and  improvements. 
These  changes,  he  considered,  had  exercised 
an  influence  upon  the  style  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne  period. 
It  was  a  style  developed  from  within  the 
building  and  eventually  reaching  and  in- 
fluencing the  exterior  design  ;  and  what  was 
called  the  Queen  Anne  style  was  in  fact  a 
style  based  upon  joinery.  This  view  was 
partly  correct,  and  one  or  two  speakers  who 
followed  Mr.  Tarver  concurred  with  him. 

Mr.  Stevenson  replied  to  the  criticism  on 
his  paper,  and  defended  his  reactionary 
system,  although  he  said  he  had  no  wish  to 
be  considered  the  prophet  of  the  Queen  Anne 
style. 

Before  the  next  discussion  ensued,  Mr. 
Hine  gave  expression  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Architectural  Alliance,  and  thought  that  there 
should  be  some  steps  taken,  if  possible,  to 
draw  closer  the  tie  between  the  Institute  and 
the  country  societies  and  provincial  architects, 
and  read  the  resolution  of  the  Alliance  upon 


the  subject.  The  chairman  said  the  resolu- 
tion would  be  duly  considered. 

A  discussion  then  commenced  on  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Gates,  being  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Institute  on  the  question 
of  the  employment  of  surveyors,  and  that  of 
"quantities,"  and  the  responsibilities  of 
architects  in  connection.  Mr.  HaU,  Mr. 
Nash,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Papworth,'  Mr! 
Chatfield  Clarke,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and 
others,  followed,  giving  expression  to  their 
views  on  this  very  vexed  question. 

Mr.  Papworth  proposed  that  the  best 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Messrs. 
Gates  and  Rickman  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken,  that  their  report  be  received,  and  that 
the  Council  be  requested  to  bring  the  matter 
before  a  meeting  of  a  future  Conference, 
when  more  information  might  be  obtained 
on  the  subject.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
This  brought  the  business  of  the  Conference 
to  a  close. 

The  foUowing  gentlemen  attended  the 
Conference  as  delegates  from  various  pro- 
vincial societies  :— Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects of  Ireland,  Mr.  WiUiam  Atkins;  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  Mr.  J. 
Salmon ;  the  London  Architectural  Associ- 
ation, Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver;  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society,  Mr.  W.  Parslow ;  the 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  Mr.  E. 
Salomons;  the  Nottingham  Architectural 
Association,  Mr.  Robert  Evans;  and  the 
Sheffield  Architectural  Society,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Webster. 

On  the  whole,  the  Conference  cannot  be 
pronounced  successful,  notwithstanding  some 
interesting  papers  and  some  more  rather 
amusing  ones.  Of  practical  results,  the 
Conference  will  afi'ord  none.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  the  Conference  has  promoted 
good  feeling,  and  has  drawn  a  little  closer 
the  bonds  of  fellowship  and  good  wiU,  which 
is  greatly  needed  in  London  and  throughout 
England  generally  between  the  members  of 
the  architectural  profession. 


THE  MAIN  DRAINAGE  AND  THE 
RIVER. 

After  a  series  of  most  disgraceful  scenes  of 
opposition  and  counter  opposition  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Town  Council,  a  resolution  was 
carried  on  Saturday  last,  by  22  votes  against 
17,  to  postpone  all  action  upon  the  main 
drainage  scheme  until  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
plan  for  the  purification  of  the  river,  or  one 
consonant  with  it,   is   carried  into  effect. 
Several  days  have  ah-eady  l)een  lost,  and 
costs  incurred  on  the  head  of  consultations. 
The  lawyer's  opinion  in  this  case  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  for  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  going  to 
law  with  the  Corporation  for  infringement  of 
rights.    As  a  sanitary  authority,  the  Corpo- 
ration have  the  right  to  keep  the  Liffey  from 
being  a  foul  ditch  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
whether  it  arises  through  the  action  of  the 
sewers  or  otherwise.    In  such  a  case,  it  is 
the   duty  of   both  boards  to  combine  and 
waive  privileges,  if  they  exist.    The  legal 
impediments,  if  any,  would  be  removed  at 
once  by  the  Irish  Executive  through  the 
Government.    This  aside,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  full  powers  to  compel  the 
Corporation  to  cleanse  the  Lifi'ey,  and,  if 
failing  to  do  so,  perform  the  work  itself,  and 
charge   the   costs  to  the  municipal  body, 
which  would  have  to  refund  the  outlay 
incurred. 


Mr.  Henry  O'Neill,  author  of  "Tlie  Sculptured 
Crosses  ol  Ireland,"  &c.,  lias  issued  tlie  prospectus 
of"  Pictorial  llliisii-atiDiis  and  Dc  tai  Is  of  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland."  'J'lie  wuik  will  be  issued  in 
parts  at  10s.  Gd.  each,  containing  six  plates  each. 
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PUBLIC  EIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EEPAIR  OF  STREETS 
AND  ROADWAYS. 

EIGHTH  ARTICLE. 

Direct  and  proper  channels  of  communi- 
cation from  city  to  country,  and  througboiit 
the  city,  for  passenger  and  vehicular  traffic, 
are  an  absolute  necessity  in  these  days  of 
commercial  activity.  The  interests  of  public 
health  and  safety  also  demand  that  a  prompt 
attention  should  be  given  in  future  to  all 
just  claims  on  the  parb  of  the  trading  and 
travelling  public,  for  ready  modes  of  ingress 
to  and  egress  from  the  capital,  and  that  no 
obstruction  of  any  kind  should  bar  the  way. 
Good  streets  and  roadways  are  a  boon  ;  but, 
however  well  they  may  be  constructed,  their 
value  will  always  be  considerably  enhanced 
by  being  kept  in  good  repair,  and  free  of 
nuisances. 

New  roads  may  be  made  for  the  public  use 
either  by  the  owner  of  property,  or  through 
his  land  by  an  agreement  with  the  sanitary 
authority  of  the  district.  It  may  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  persons  forming  the 
road,  or  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  sanitary  authority  ;  and  any  portion  of 
the  expenses  may  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  for  public  improvements.  After 
the  road  has  been  completed  according  to 
agreement,  it  will  become  a  jjublic  road  or 
iighway,  repairable  in  future  at  the  public 
expense. 

Agreeable  to  the  provisions  of  the  English 
Sanitary  Acts  (the  spirit  of  which  will  be 
followed  in  the  Irish  Public  Health  Bill), 
where  an  urban  sanitary  district  is  a  muni- 
cipal borough  under  the  Local  Government 
Acts,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  borough 
fund,  such  surplus  not  arising  from  a  borough 
rate,  the  town  council  may  vote  any  portion 
of  such  surplus  to  be  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  borough,  either  by  expend- 
ing the  money  in  drainage  works,  enlarge- 
ment of  streets,  or  otherwise,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  sanitary  Acts. 

In  respect  to  new  streets,  the  sanitary 
authority  may  by  agreement  purchase  pre- 
mises either  to  make  new  streets  or  to  im- 
prove old  ones  ;  and  this,  being  a  permanent 
work,  can  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  borrowed 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  It  will,  however, 
require  a  provisional  order  if  the  work  is  to 
be  compulsory,  and  not  by  an  agreement 
with  the  parties  holding  possession  of  the 
land  required  for  the  purpose. 

It  often  occurs  that  there  are  several 
streets  which  are  termed  private  which  are 
not  repairable  by  the  inhabitants.  To  deter- 
mine whether  the  work  of  repairing  devolves 
upon  the  sanitary  authority  or  the  private 
owner,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  they 
.were  public  highways  at  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  district.  This  will  be 
the  date  when  the  Public  Health  statutes 
came  into  ojieration  in  the  district,  either  by 
an  order  in  council  or  by  the  order  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  confirmed  by  provi- 
sional order  ;  or,  in  cases  where  there  existed 
improvement  commissioners,  by  resolution  of 
such  commissioners,  or  by  any  other  powers 
by  which  the  Local  Government  Acts  can  be 
adopted,  such  as  resolutions  of  the  majority 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  soforth. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  enables  a 
rural  district  under  a  rural  authority,  which 
has  no  control  over  streets  and  roads,  wishes 
to  have  such  power,  or  it  appears  desirable 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  it  should 
be  changed  into  an  urban  authority,  or  rate- 
payers assessed  to  one-tenth  of  the  rateable 
value  make  application  to  that  eifect,  then 
all  or  any  of  these  jiowers  as  to  roads  may  be 
given  to  the  rural  authority.  In  future, 
however,  without  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Local  Goverment 
Acts  cannot  be  adopted  in  any  rural  district. 
These  powers  have  an  important  bearing 
on  streets  not  highways  repairable  at  the 
public  expense.  The  urban  authority  has 
power  in  all  such  cases  to  call  upon  the 


owners  and  occupiers  of  any  street  which  is 
not  in  a  proper  condition,  to  sewer,  level, 
flag,  pave,  curb,  chauiiel,  provide  the  means 
of  lighting,  and  to  metal  and  make  good  both 
footway  and  carriage-way  ;  and  even  where 
the  footpath  has  been  a  public  way  the  same 
powers  may  be  exercised.  Notices  may  bo 
served,  and,  if  not  complied  with,  the  local 
authority  can  do  the  work,  and,  as  in  other 
cases  where  the  onus  of  execution  is  thrown 
upon  owners  and  occupiers,  the  expenses  may 
be  recovered  from  the  owners  or  occupiers, 
either  summarily  or  as  private  improvement 
expenses,  in  such  proportion  according  to 
their  frontage  on  the  street  as  may  be  settled 
by  the  surveyor  ;  and  if  there  be  any  dispute, 
then  by  arbitration  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the' Public  Health  Act  of  1848.  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  however,  that  at  present  incum- 
bents and  ministers  of  churches  and  chapels, 
and  the  churches  and  chapels  themselves,  are 
exempted  from  payment,  and  the  local  autho- 
rity may  undertake  the  work,  and  pay  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  frontages  of  these 
exempted  buildings. 

In  the  adoption  of  any  private  streets — 
When  any  private  streets  are  thus  put  in 
order,  they  may  be  declared,  subject  to  certain 
formalities  of  notice,  public  highways,  and 
thereafter  be  repairable  and  repaired  at  the 
public  expense.  In  addition  to  this,  an  urban 
authority  may  alter  and  amend  bridges,  make 
agreements  with  turnpike  trustees,  where 
existing,  for  repairing  portions  of  their  roads 
or  removing  toll-bars  within  two  miles  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  generally  may  do  all 
such  acts  as  would  improve  the  ways  of  the 
district,  if,  by  so  doing,  they  interfere  with 
no  private  rights. 

Private  rights  cannot  be  interfered  with, 
save  by  agreement  or  compensation,  or  by 
provisional  order  or  private  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  other  lands  of  which 
they  wish  to  possess  themselves.  Of  course 
in  no  case  can  a  sanitary  authority  lessen  any 
rights,  or  acquire  land  or  projierty,  or  dis- 
possess any  person  of  any  privilege,  without 
making  due  compensation.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  interference  with 
private  rights  or  property  for  a  supposed 
public  advantage  should  be  attempted  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  without  an  assump- 
tion of  claim  to  disregard  private  possession. 
All  forcible  and  high-handed  efforts,  which 
are  distinguishable  by  a  total  disregard  of 
private  rights,  defeat  intentions,  however 
good,  in  the  interest  of  improvement  and  the 
public  health,  and  often  interpose  serious 
obstacles  to  sanitary  advancement. 

No  new  road  or  way  in  the  rural  districts 
can  in  future  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a 
highway,  or  repairable  by  the  public  at  large, 
unless  three  months'  notice  be  given  to  the 
surveyor,  to  whose  satisfaction,  and  also 
that  of  the  justices,  it  must  be  kept  in  repair 
for  twelve  months  ;  and,  in  addition,  there 
must  be  a  vote  of  the  vestry  or  other  autho- 
rity adopting  it  as  of  sufficient  utility  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  justify  its  being 
kept  in  repair.  If  the  vestry  or  other  autho- 
rities decide  against  making  the  road,  the 
justice  may  then  summon  the  party  jjur- 
posing  to  make  the  road  before  him,  and  he 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  road 
should  become  a  public  way.  All  these 
powers  of  the  vestry  may  now  and  in  future 
be  exercised  by  the  sanitary  authority  of  the 
district. 

In  urban  districts,  in  the  case  of  an  owner 
desiring  to  dedicate  a  new  road,  the  consent 
of  the  sanitary  urban  authority  is  essential ; 
and  if  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
the  road,  the  certificate  of  justices  will  be  of 
no  avail.  Before  entirely  closing  or  partially 
closing  any  way,  footpath,  or  carriage  way, 
with  a  view  to  its  diversion,  certain  points 
must  be  observed  which  cleaidy  involve 
public  rights.  The  surveyor  must  request 
the  view  of  two  justices,  who,  if  of  opinion 
that  the  new  way  would  be  nearer  or  more 
commodious  to  the  public,  will  certify  that 
they  have  viewed  the  highway,  and  their 
opinion  as  to  its  being  nearer  or  more  com- 
modious to  the  public.  A  consent  in  writing 
from  the  owner  of  the  land  through  which 


the  new  highway  is  to  be  made  will  be  neces- 
sary, as  also  a  notice  exhibited  on  the  spot, 
and  advertised  for  four  successive  weeks  in  a 
newspaper  circulating  in  the  county,  and  also 
for  four  Sundays  on  tho  church  doors  in 
every  parish  in  wliich  the  highway  is  situate. 
There  must  also  be  a  plan  by  a  competent 
surveyor,  sotting  out  the  old  and  new  high- 
ways, bounds,  measurements,  &c.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  various  documents,  certifi- 
cates, plans,  &c.,  are  lodged  with  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  of  the  county,  who  reads  them 
in  open  court,  and  afterwards  they  are  en- 
rolled among  the  records  of  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions. 

In  regard  to  the  contributions  of  owners 
and  occupiers,  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  roads  and  streets,  contractors'  duties, 
neglect  of  the  sanitary  authorities  through 
obstructions  in  streets,  insecure  buildings, 
and  other  nuisances,  we  will  treat  of  in  next 
paper.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Irish  Health 
Bill,  when  finally  amended  and  passed  into 
law,  wiU  provide  a  remedy  for  many  of  the 
evils  we  have  pointed  out  in  previous  papers. 
There  is  no  city  in  Ireland  stands  so  much  in 
need  of  efficient  sanitary  administration  as 
the  city  of  Dublin. 


PARISH  HISTORIES. 

BOOTEESTOWN  AND  DONNYBEOOK. 

Parish  annals  and  i-ecords  are  the  sure  foun- 
dation of  local  history,  and  well-authenti- 
cated local  chronicles  are  invaluable  feeders 
to  national  histories.  The  history  of  a  coun- 
try in  gloho  is,  however,  one  thing,  and  the 
history  of  a  county  another, — each  requires 
a  different  treatment.  From  the  former 
much  that  is  merely  local  must  be  eliminated, 
but  in  the  latter,  its  chief  value  lies  in  its 
local  colouring  and  the  materials  that  contri- 
bute to  its  lights  and  shades  of  social  life 
and  character. 

The  volume*  that  suggests  our  present 
remarks  was  begun  fourteen  years  since, 
and  the  fourth  and  concluding  part  was 
only  recently  published.  Fourteen  years 
would  have  been  a  considerable  time  to 
be  engaged  on  a  single  work  embracing  a 
couple  of  parishes,  if  the  author  were  not 
otherwise  specially  engaged  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  taking  into  consideration  the 
author's  profession  and  the  many  calls  that 
devolve  upon  an  incumbent  or  rector  of  a 
parish,  his  time  has  been  well  and  industri- 
ously spent.  Added  to  this  there  are  allow- 
ances to  be  made  for  hunting  up  requisite 
materials,  and  the  difficulty  to  be  experienced 
in  finding  where  these  indispensable  matei-ials 
existed.  Many  of  the  needed  materials  of 
our  author  seemed  almost  inaccessible  when 
he  commenced  his  labours,  but  every  obstacle 
after  awhile  was  found  to  give  way  to  untiring 
and  indefatigable  research.  The  perusal 
of  one  old  musty  tome,  newspaper,  or  journal, 
suggested  another ;  a  name  in  a  parish 
register,  or  on  a  tombstone  or  tablet,  sugges- 
ted an  identity  with  a  second  ;  thus  link  was 
added  to  link,  until  the  circle  was  nigh  com- 
plete. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  our  author  felt, 
before  the  publication  of  his  last  instalment, 
some  little  difficulty  on  the  head  of  the 
materials  that  his  industry  had  brought 
to  light.  It  no  doubt  became  a  question 
with  him  what  he  ought  to  retain  or  elimi- 
nate in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  publication, 
size  and  cost  being  matters  that  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  these  times.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  our  author  decided  wisely  in  nume- 
rous instances  to  refer  to  his  authorities,  and 
indicate  the  interesting  material  that  became 
impossible  for  him  to  use  in  cxtenso.  We  have 
ourselves  often  laboured  under  a  like  diffi- 
culty, anxious  to  include,  but  compelled  from 
more  than  one  incidental  obstacle  to  throw  a 
rich  cargo  of  material  overboard,  for  other 
times  and  other  men  to  take  up  and  busy  them- 
selves over.   Mr.  Blacker  is  to  be  commended 
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for  the  honesty  he  displays  in  indicating  his 
sources  of  information,  for  it  is  a  common 
and  reprehensible  fault  in  these  days  to  first 
make  use  of  and  then  completely  ignore  the 
sources  of  your  indebtedness,  whether  these 
be  documents,  publications,  or  persons.  The 
writer  of  this  notice  has  himself  for  many 
years  laboured  silently,  but  industriously  and 
hard,  in  hunting  up  materials  for  several 
wants,  and  indicating  them  in  different  direc- 
tions. He  has  lived,  however,  to  see  them 
made  use  of  by  Irish  and  English  writers  in 
not  a  few  channels  without  the  least  acknow- 
ledgment. One  or  two  native  UtKrateurss 
out  of  a  dozen  of  freebooters  have  honestly 
given  their  authority. 

Passing  from  self  to  the  subject  of  our 
notice,  we  think  that  Mr.  Blacker  is  quite 
free  from  ail  charges  of  a  like  nature  that 
might  be  brought  against  him  by  too  cap- 
tious critics.  In  his  volume  wiU  be  found 
an  immense  amount  of  epitomised  matter 
connected  with  Donnybrook  and  Booters- 
town,  from  the  earliest  times.  The  noted 
families  and  incidents,  the  institutions  and 
public  characters,  the  derivation  of  names, 
and  their  changes  through  centuries,  more 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  words  Ringsend, 
Booterstown,  and  Donnybrook  ;  extracts 
from  the  parish  registers  in  re  births,  mar- 
riages, and  burials,  among  which  lists  many 
celebrated  worthies  are  indicated  with  addi- 
tional notes,— in  fact  that  which  goes  to  make 
a  parish  history  interesting  is  included  in 
Mr.  Blacker's  "  Brief  Sketches." 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  some 
copious  extracts,  and  supplement  them  with 
additional  matter  from  sources  that  have 
escaped  Mr.  Blacker's  investigations,  or  per- 
haps that  might  have  been  known  but  not 
examined,  from  their  unpromising  look.  We 
must,  however,  relinquish  our  task  for  the 
present,  and  indicate  rather  than  extract  a 
few  particulars. 

Connected  with  Ringsend,  Ball's  Bridge, 
Irishtown,  Donnybrook,  Booterstown,  and 
neighbourhood,  additional  particulars  of  in- 
cidents and  personages  will  be  found  in  the 
following  channels,  some  of  which  are  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Blacker's  authorities  :— The 
A  nthologia  Hiberniea ;  Cox's  Irish  Maijazine ; 
Hitchcock's  Irish  Stage;  Topogmphia  Hiber- 
niea ;  Malton's  Fiews  of  Dublin  ;  Poole  and 


Cash's,  ditto  ;  ArchdaU's  Monasticon  Hiber- 
nicurn  (new  edition  now  publishing)  ;  Obser- 
vations on  Mr.  Archer's  Statistical  Survey  of 
the  County  Dublin  ;  Rutty's  Natural  History 
of  Dublin  ;  The  Post  Chaise  Companion,  or 
Travellers''  Directory  through  Ireland ;  and 
other  odd  volumes  and  short-lived  periodicals 
published  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  during 
the  first  decade  or  so  of  the  present  century. 
Mr.  Blacker  has  made  use  of  some  of  the  old 
Dublin  newspapers  of  the  last  century  with 
advantage,  and  more  matter  may  still  be 
excavated  from  the  old  tiles  of  the  Dublin 
Press  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  several  histories  of  Dublin  are  in  a 
great  measure  but  a  repetition  of  each  other 
in  many  local  facts,  and  the  later  have 
adopted  the   errors   of  former  ones.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  volumes  are  in  general  trustworthy, 
and  contain  a  large  amount  of  what  may  be 
styled  truly  local  Dublin  history  with  local 
colouring.    A  good   many   of  the  persons 
noticed  in  connection  with  Donnybrook,  &c., 
in  Mr.  Blacker's  work  have  in  reality  only  an 
incidental    connection   with    the  parishes 
through  marriage  or  burial,  but  nevertheless 
as  several  of  them  were  noted  personages,  it 
came  fully  within  the  province  of  the  local 
historian  to  give  a  few  reliable  particulars 
concerning  theii-  lives.    Sir  Edward  Loyet 
Pearce,  the  reputed  architect  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  being  buried  in  Donnybrook 
churchyard,  is  not  forgotten  in  the  volume  ; 
but  it  being  doubtful  whether  he  actually 
designed  the  building,  or  the  plans  were  the 
■work  of  Richard  Castles  or  Cassels,  we  think 
the  moot  point  should  have  been  mentioned. 

The  particulars  given  in  Mr.  Gilbert's 
History  of  Dublin  in  reference  to  Pearce  go 
far  to  prove  he  was  the  architect  of  the  Par- 
liament House,  but  grants  or  resolutions  of 
a  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  reputed 


architect  do  not  go  to  pi-ove  that  he  was  not 
indebted  to  the  architect  of  Leinster  House 
and  the  Lying-in  Hospital.     Valiancy,  the 
well-known   antiquarian,  was,   it  appears, 
married  in   Donnybrook  Church  to  Miss 
Juline  Blosett  in  1766,  and  he  was  buried  at 
St.  Peter's,  Dublin,  in  1812,  in  the  8Sth  year 
of  his  age.   The  antiquarian  was  well  worthy 
of  a  few  more  brief  particulars.    We  drop 
across  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Delamain, 
whose  death  is  referred  to  in  i737,  and  an 
extract    is    given    from    Sleater's  Fuhlic 
Gazetteer  on  the  occasion   of  his  widow's 
death   in   1760.    It  appears  that  Captain 
Henry  Delamain  "was  the  first  that  brought 
the  earthenware  manufacture  to  perfection  in 
this  kingdom."    Was  this  Henry  Delamain 
any  relation  to  the  Mr.  Henry  Delamain  re- 
ferred to  in  Joseph  Cooper  Walker's  Memoir 
of  the  Armour  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  as  being 
the  last  member  of  the  Dublin  Archers'  Club, 
and  who  lived  and  retained  all  his  faculties 
to  the  year  1781  ?    Of  the  Lees  family,  to 
which  reference  is  made,  many  further  par- 
ticulars are  available,  not  as  to  genealogy, 
but  as  to  public  transactions  in  connection 
with  the  Post  Office  of  Dublin.    In  a  Brief 
Review  of  the  Irish  Post  Office  from  ll'A^  to 
1831,  when  Sir  Edward  Lees  was  removed 
from  that  establishment,  many  severe  accu- 
sations are  made  by  the  author,  P.  C.  O'Neil, 
against   the  Lees, — Sir  John  his  son.  Sir 
Edward,  and  the  brother  of  the  latter.  Sir 
Harcourt.    The  author  of  the  postal  exposi 
pamphlet  held   an  appointment   for  many 
years  in  the  Irish  Post  Office,  as  also  his 
brother,  Mr.  N.  J.  O'Neil;  both,  however, 
after  many  years'  service,  were  dismissed 
through  the  representations  of  Sir  Edward. 
There  is  some  little  scandal  in  the  pamphlet, 
and  allusions  to  "  excursions"  down  to  Black- 
rock,  Montpelier,  and  elsewhere.    We  shall 
not  dwell  further,  however,  on  this  subject, 
and  we  only  refer  to  the  pamphlet  as  a  his- 
torical matter. 

There  are  several  noted  names  in  Mr. 
Blacker's  "Brief  Sketches,'  concerning 
which  a  variety  of  curious  and  authenticated 
notes  could  be  given,  but  it  would  swell  his 
volume  to  a  large  bulk  to  include  them. 

The  old  county  maps  and  the  travelling 
map  of  the  roads,  given  with  the  old  Post- 
Chaise  Companion,  are  worthy  of  consulta- 
tion, and  so  are  the  old  Dublin  almanacks 
and  directories,  by  Watson  and  Wilson.  We 
found  the  latter  often  very  useful  iu  iden- 
tifying names,   dates,  and   occupations  of 
persons  long  passed  away.   As  old  views  and 
drawings  are  often  found  most  useful  in  com- 
piling a  local  or  parochial  history,  we  may 
mention,  in  addition  to  those  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Blacker,  we  have  met  with  some  others, 
principally  engraved  ones.     One  is  before 
us  as  we  write.      In  Walpole's  Neiv  and 
Complete    British   Traveller,  a   very  large 
gazette,   published    by    Alexander  Hogg, 
Paternoster-row,  London,  in  1784,  two  copper- 
plate views  appear.    The  first  is  "  View  of 
the  Black  Rocks,  New  Town  Bourn,  Bray 
Head,  &c.,  in  Ireland,"  and  the  second  is  a 
"  View  of  Ringsend,  Irish  Town,  Pool  Beg, 
Clontarf,  Ireland's  Eye,  Dublin  Bay,  &c.,  in 
Ireland."  These  old  "Views"  are  not  unworthy 
of  being  studied  and  compared  with  modern 
illustrations  of  the  same  places.    The  same 
old  gazette  alluded  to  contains  "  A  Prospect 
of  Dublin,  the  Capital  of  Ireland,"  and  is 
enriched  with  numerous  other  views  of  places 
in  England  and  Scotland,  several  of  which 
were  drawn  and  engraved  by  Irish  as  well  as 
English  artists. 

We  must  draw  our  notice  to  an  end, 
though  we  would  fain  enlarge  upon  the  sub- 
,  ject  matter.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Blacker  will 
I  carry  out  his  intention  of  recasting  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  of  the  volume. 
In  this  respect  his  work  is  defective,  but  not 
to  a  degree  to  cause  any  material  injury  to 
the  value  thereof.  With  a  re-arrange- 
ment, some  additional  notes,  the  correction 
of  some  few  inaccuracies,  and  a  good 
index,  the  volume  in  a  few  years,  should  the 
author  live,  might  gracefully  appear  under 
the  more  emboldened  title  of  "  The  History 
of  Booterstown  and  Donnybrook,  with  Brief 


Sketches  of  the  Vicinity."  As  it  stands, 
however,  the  work,  though  local,  is  an  impor- 
tant and  valuable  one,  and  evidences  much 
painstaking  research  and  rare  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  author. 


TINTINGS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"Praised  hy  siime,  hUmecl  by  others,  I  make  liaste  to  lansh 
at  evervtliini;,  tor  fear  of  being  obliged  to  wetp." — Barber 
at  Seville. 

The  histories  of  London,  Liverpool,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  Glasgow  music-halla 
have  very  recently  been  written,  and,  as  I 
perceive  "that  a  want  long  felt  in  Dublin 
is  at  last  about  to  be  supplied,  in  the 
shape  of  a  respectable  music-saloon,  where 
the  amusement  and  pocket  of  the  pleasure- 
seeker  will  be  considered,  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  inscribe  the  epitaph  of  the 
existing  halls  of  harmony. 

The  reader  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  tliere  exists  in  the  choice 
neighbourhood  of  Capel-street  an  institution 
whose  proprietor  has  dubbed  it  the  "  City 
Music-Hail  ;"  while  in  the  retirement  of 
Adam-court  there  flourishes,  remote  from  the 
turmoil  and  hustle  of  unceremonious  every- 
day life,  a  place  of  amusement  which  re- 
joices in  the  cognomen  of  "  The  Harp  ;" 
and  in  the  court  yclept  Crampton  another 
morgue  for  music  upraises  its  head,  which 
keeps  up  a  "  nodding  acquaintance"  with 
coal-porters,  music-hall  cads,  and  the  like, 
and  is  colloquially  known  as  the  "  Monster 
Saloon" — a  name  which,  if  altered  to  the 
"  Baboon  Cave"  might  possess  a  semblance 
of  truth. 

But  why  proceed  to  enumerate  them  ?  Shall 
I  write  of  "goats"  and  "  Siamese  soldiers?" 
Shall  I  hand  down  to  posterity  my  expe- 
rience of  Jude's  when  it  was  in  the  flesh  ? 
Or  shall  I  come  the  moralist,  and  inscribe 
an  essay  on  music-halls  and  the  "vice  and 
vanity" — so  unvarnished  that  it  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  Smollett— appertaining 
thereto  ?  No,  I  shall  not ;  but  I  will  en- 
deavour to  prove  that  the  opening  of  a  well- 
conducted  hall  in  Dublin  is  a  public  benefit, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  likely  to  counteract  the 
baleful  influences  of  the  existing  dens.  An 
effort  in  this  direction  should  neither  be 
looked  upon  lightly  nor  despised.  The  best 
plan  that  I  can  conceive  for  proving  my 
statement  is  to  relate  my  experience  of 

A  NIGHT  IN  A  DUBLIN  MUSIC  HALL. 

The  music-hall  to  which  I  refer  was  con- 
structed for  the  reception  of  about  500  per- 
sons.   It  consists  of  a  pit,  and  one  or  two  (I 
cannot  say  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
salivating    propensities    of'  the  immortal 
gods*)  tiers  of  boxes.    The  stage  is  shallow 
and  badly  built— so  shallow,  in  fact,  that  if 
the  performers  attempt  any  movements  they 
appear  as  if  about  to  come   down   to  the 
lights.  Some  twenty  feet  above  the  "  boards" 
dangles  a  very  dirty  sky  border,   and  an 
orchestra  composed  of  a  piano  and  two  chairs, 
with  a  barrier  consisting  of  a  beer-machine, 
the  handles  of  which  have  been  broken  off, 
turned    backwards,    completes    the  tout- 
ensemble.    The  working  orchestra  posseisea  a 
pianist  and  trombone,  which  latter  is  evi- 
dently jealous  of  the  amount   of   "  public 
attention"  which  the  pianist  engrosses  as  he 
tootles  away,  unmindful  of  time  or  music, 
and  a  considerable  tootle  he  makes  of  it,  I 
can  tell  you.    Mr.  James  Siggins,  alias 
Signer  Spauleskidini,  presides  at  the  piano 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  performs  impossible 
fantasias  on  all  descriptions  of  music,  ac- 
companied bv  a  swaggering  wag  of  head  and 
body,  after  the  most  approved  style  of  Dr. 
Bulow,  which  is  most  refreshing  to  behold. 
But,  hark !    He  rattles  the   "  Carnival  of 
Venice,"  and  three  young  ladies,  whose  line 
is  evidently  not  the  clothes  line,  rush  for- 
ward and  go  through  that  most  disgusting 
piece  of  Parisian  folly  called  the  Can-Can. 
The  ladies  of  the  ballet  at  last  disappear  to 

»  Any  of  mv  readers  who  contemplate  erecting  a  brass 
:  monument  of'me  can  save  tl.emseives  tlie  trouble,  as  after 
1  tlie  disphiy  of  Dlie  other  niglit  I  object  to  immortality  in  any 
form.  O""'"' 
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the  winga,  and  we  have  a  bout  with  the 
"  comic"  in  his  most  facetious  parts.  Then 
comes  on  a  dismal-looking  gentleman,  who 
Bings  a  sorrowful  serio-comic  sort  of  dirge, 
to  which  is  appended  an  exceedingly  sorrow- 
ful moral,  with  a  ludicrous  effort  at  sffect. 
The  song  is  a  failure,  and  the  moral  possesses 
similar  value  to  that  which  might  be  at- 
tached to  a  patenl  for  a  new  family  washing- 
machine  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  "  sentimental"  singer,  as  I  heard  a 
speck  of  the  great  unwashed  term  him,  gave 
us  a  strain  which  must  have  made  the  milk 
teeth  of  the  juvenile  occupants  of  the  gal- 
lery curl,  respecting  the  exploits  of  a  certain 
*'  Knight  with  the  Golden  Crest,"  who,  it 
appeai-ed,  played  "  Erebus  and  Thomas"  with 
the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  and  was 
eventually  found  dead,  leaning  on  a  lute 
under  his  mistress's  window,  who  had 
changed  her  lodgings  some  five  years  pre- 
viously, having  married  the  Knight  of  the 
Sable  Visor,  the  eccentricities  of  whose 
nature  appeared  to  be  embodied  in  a  weak- 
ness for  boar  hunts,  gallons  of  wine,  and  re- 
tainers, whom  he  diurnally  kicked  down 
stairs  for  the  sole  purpose  of  kicking  them 
up  again.  "  Eocky  Wonders"  followed  the 
"  sentimental,"  and  the  chaste  amusement  of 
the  evening  terminated  with  a  brace  of  sham 
niggers,  who  went  through  a  grand  pump 
dance,  which  in  grace  and  effect  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  dance  of  elephants  and 
hippopotami.  When  I  left  the  music-hall,  I 
dropped  over  to  see  a  doctor,  in  consequence 
of  my  having  received  an  empty  beer  re- 
ceptacle on  the  cranium,  which  punishment 
was  awarded  me  by  one  of  the  rank  and  file 
for  having  laughed  at  the  pianist  and  com- 
mented upon  the  performance  in  an  audible 
voice. 

It  is  surprising  that,  in  the  choice  of  posi- 
tion, neither  Messrs.  Dust  nor  Williamson 
cast  their  eyes  on  the  vacant  Brunswick- 
Btreet  house.  Can  it  be  that  the  many 
failures  which  have  occurred  therein  have 
given  the  theatre  a  bad  reputation?  Per- 
haps so ;  yet  I  am  certain  that  with  a  good 
burlesque  company,  added  to  the  usual  at- 
tractions of  a  well-conducted  music-hall,  the 
Queen's  could  not  fail  to  pay.  Trash  will 
not  please  any  audience,  no  matter  of  how 
low  a  class  it  may  be,  and  since  the  time  of 
Webb,  trash  has  been  the  staple  commodity 
at  the  Queen's,  the  dramas  being  chiefly  of 
the  "  Orlando  the  Orphanless  Outcast  of  tha 
Ocean"  type,  while  in  the  comedies,  lawyers' 
clerks  and  murderers  clamber  over  high 
garden  walls  with  needless  hurry  and  agility, 
when  unlocked  garden  gates  lie  invitingly 
open.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  comic  wait- 
ing-maid, who  is  always  an  inseparable  ac- 
cessory to  this  class  of  comedy,  is  mistress  of 
the  situation,  and  is  not  merely  the  confi- 
dante, but  the  mistress  of  her  mistress.  It 
is  by  her  permission  only  that  her  "  young 
lady"  makes  love,  and  either  encourages  her 
to  hope  or  drives  her  lover  to  distraction, 
pistols,  poison-vial,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  She  turns  flower-seller  without  a 
syllable  of  notice,  nor  does  she  vouchsafe  an 
explanation  when  she  resumes  her  ordinary 
duties,  nor  will  she  produce  a  reason  for  her 
re-appearance  as  servant,  except  to  rush  into 
the  arms  of  the  comic  lawyer's  clerk,  and, 
when  the  curtain  falls,  to  drop  a  curtsey  at 
the  "lights."  As  to  the  class  of  burlesques 
and  farces  produced  at  this  theatre  under 
former  managements,  you  remember  Byron's 
criticism — 

"  I  saw  the  Ciystabel :  • 
Very  well." 


The  passage  at  arms  which  has  lately  taken 
place  between  the  Irish  Builder  and  the 
Newry  journals,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
highly  amusing  affair.  The  former  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  in  Sandys- 
street,  and  the  latter  immediately  transferred 
some  of  their  nuisance  to  Dublin,  in  the 
shape  of  journalistic  mud.  In  reply  to  the 
friendly  warning  of  the  Builder,  the  Newry 
Telegraph  flings  ink  about  the  "  odoriferous 
Liffey,"  and  conducts  its  argument  on  the 


can-any-good-thing  -  come  -  out  -  of  -  Nazareth- 
keep-your-advice-to-yourself  plan. 

Now,  I  remark  that  lately  the  northern 
journals  are  assuming  a  decidedly  imperti- 
nent tone  towards  their  Dublin  contem- 
poraries. It  was  only  the  other  day  that  one 
of  the  daily  papers  made  the  late  Belfast 
failures  the  subject  of  a  leader,  whereupon 
the  Belfast  Morning  News  (the  veritable 
game-cock  of  the  north),  not  seeing  the  right 
of  the  Dublin  paper  to  monopolize  its  sub- 
ject, ruffled  its  feathers  and  went  into  action. 
It  referred  to  the  metropolis  as  "  the  vice- 
regal village,"  "  a  home  of  conceit  and  a  city 
to  let,"  alluded  to  our  court  as  a  "  mock" 
one,  our  aristocracy  as  one  of  shop-keepers, 
and  advised  us  to  "  infuse  into  our  toadying 
citizens  and  bankrupt  Corporation  some  of 
the  spirit  that  has  made  Belfast  what  she  is." 
I  should  like  to  know  what  "  small  lord"  was 
anxious  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  imperish- 
able scroll  of  fame  by  penning  the  article 
from  which  I  take  the  above  extracts  ?  But 
I  must  not  be  inquisitive.  I  must  not  inquire 
whether  the  family  histories  of  such  of  the 
Belfast  penny  critics  as  have  known  a  grand- 
father enable  them  to  supply  examples  of  the 
virtue  which  they  vehemently  demand  from 
the  "  toadying  citizens,  the  shop-keeping 
aristocrats  of  Dublin  ;"  nor  must  I  suggest 
to  those  aristarchs  of  the  northern  Press  an 
abstinence  from  a  single  jibe,  a  sacrifice  to  a 
single  rule  of  grammar.  No  ;  they  must  be 
permitted  to  waste  their  time  and  ink,  and 
remain  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  a  Hand-book 
of  Etiquette  is  published  at  the  reduced  cost 
of  6d. ! 

Olympus. 


A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  RATHMINES  AND 
RATHGAR  TOWNSHIP. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  annual  report  was  submitted. 
As  it  details  many  matters  which  formed 
topics  for  discussion  in  this  journal,  and  as  it 
is  otherwise  a  chronicle  of  work  done  and  at- 
tempted, it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  it  a 
place  in  these  pages.    The  report  stated  : — 

The  past  year  has  not  been  so  favourable  in  the 
extension  of  the  township  as  those  which  ha»e  pre- 
ceded it,  and  the  increase  of  valuation  has  been 
onl>  £1,288,  raisinji  the  total  to  £88,056.  Tlie 
hoard  have  devoted  the  most  anxious  care  to  m«et 
and  surmount  the  numerous  pecuniary  difBculties 
tliat  have  surrounded  them,  »o  as  not  to  have  re- 
course to  an  increased  rate,  as  they  attribute  a 
\&Tjie  portion  of  tlieir  success  and  good' standing  to 
bavins,  so  far,  been  able  to  adhere  to  their  uniform 
rate  of  two  shillinss  in  the  pound,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  price  of  almost  every  material  they  use. 
Tlie  principal  cause  of  their  embarrassment  has,  of 
course,  been  the  heavy  expenditure — nearly  £6,400 
— on  the  new  waterworks,  requisite  to  give  a  proper 
supply  to  the  Rathgar  ratepayers.  The  cost,  both 
of  erection  and  maintenance,  has  been  much  beyond 
their  expectations,  from  the  greatly  enhanced  co»t 
of  everything.  As  stated  in  last  year's  report, only 
A'6,000  remiilTied  of  their  powers  to  borrow,  and  the 
remaining  £3,400  has  to  be  obtained  from  current 
receipts.  A  relief,  to  the  extent  of  £2,000  and 
npwardi,  was  obtained  by  the  collection  of  the  rate 
tliree  months  earlier  than  heretofore,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  gratefully  acknowledae  the  kind 
willingness  of  the  ratepayers,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions indeed,  to  help  them  along  by  paying  their 
rates  earlier  than  usual.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  roads,  not 
including  a  sura  of  X457  expended  lor  horses  and 
stables.  The  experiment,  however,  of  taking  the 
horse  supply  into  their  own  hands,  has  been  so  far 
satisfactory.  In  the  item  of  lighting,  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  «conomy  of  £200  has  been  effected,  though 
eight  new  lamps  have  been  granted.  An  arrange- 
ment, not  yet  quite  complete,  has  bfen  made  for 
twelve  years.  The  board  has  been  fairly  met  by 
the  directors  of  the  Gas  Company,  and  they  con- 
sider the  proposed  agreement,  at  £2  123.  per  lamp, 
a  fair  one  for  all  parties.  Another  draught  oji 
their  resources  has  been  the  taxation  of  their  water 
mains,  which  figures  in  the  present  account  for 
£110.  Asphalt  has  been  laid  dowti  to  the  extent 
of  £300  by  the  Commissioners'  own  workmen,  and 
a  similar  sum  is  proposed  to  be  expended  annually 
until  all  the  paths  are  completed.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  done  in  the  main  drainage  works  of  the  city, 
and  the  whole  matter  must  come  before  Parliament 


again,  the  present  borrowincf  powers  belnij  wholly 
insufficient.  The  Cotnmissiuners,  by  the  kind  aid 
of  the  chairman  of  the  county,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  revision  court  for  Parliamentary  voters 
at  Ituthmines,  so  that  theirconslituents  will  he  able 
to  register  with  little  trouble.  At  the  iiibtance  of 
several  respected  ratepayers,  a  short  notice  of  the 
proeeedings  of  the  board  bad  been  made  public 
every  month,  and  any  ratepayer  desirintr  any  further 
information  ean  always  obtain  it  from  the  secretary. 

Tlie  financial  report  was  submitted,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
the  year  had  been  £17,625  139.  6d.,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  owe  a  balance  on  their  overdrawn 
account  of  £471  2i.  7d. 

The  engineer's  report  stated  that  the  reservoirs, 
enjiines,  and  other  works  executed  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  Rathgar  and  upper  level  district  of 
the  township  have  been  completed,  and  are  now  in 
perfect  working  order.  The  reservoir  at  Harold'* 
Cross  contains  120,000  gallons.  It  is  built  in  brick 
and  cement,  and  completely  covered  over  by  arch- 
ing. It  has  proved  perfectly  water-tijjht,  not 
having  shown  the  least  leakage  through  either  sides 
or  bottom  since  its  construction. 

The  state  of  the  sewerage  of  Castlewood- 
avenue  was  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  by  Mr.  Duggan,  and  the  Chair- 
man, in  reply,  said  that  the  Commissioners 
would  have  the  defects  remedied. 

The  Rathmines  neighbourhood  has  been 
considerably  improved  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  but  the  growth  of  its  buildings  renders 
greater  attention  than  ever  to  be  paid  to  its 
sanitary  condition,  and  the  keeping  up  of  a 
pure  and  continuous  water  supply  for  its 
rapidly-increasing  population. 


LIFFIANA. 

We  would,  we  fear,  be  remiss  in  our  duty,  as 
sanitary  advocates  and  reformers,  if  we  did 
not  place  on  record  in  this  journal  the  obser- 
vatious  of  the  Irish  Lord  Chief  Justice  on 
the  state  of  the  Liffey.  The  remarks  of  his 
lordship  have  hastened  the  temporary  remedy 
which  is  now  impending.  The  Anna,  or 
Avon,  Liffey  has  had  always  a  literature  of 
its  own,  and  poets  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  wont  to  sing  of  its  beauties  and  its 
silvery  stream.  We  question  very  much  if 
the  last  or  latest  bard  of  the  Liberty  could 
now  say  a  word  in  its  behalf,  although  it  is 
not  the  poor  Anna  Liffey's  fault,  but  that  of 
the  lazy  and  incompetent  Council  that  sits 
upon  its  bank.  The  new  literature  of  the 
Liffey  will  soon  make  a  bulky  volume,  and 
no  one  can  doubt  it  will  be  "racy  of  the 
soil" : — 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  lie  wished  to  make 
a  few  observations  in  reference  to  a  great  public 
imisaiice,  to  which  attention  had  been  called  fre- 
quently, but  in  vain.  He  referred  to  the  horrible 
state  of  the  Liffey,  on  the  banks  of  which  they  were 
assembled.  A  gentleman  holding  an  appointment 
in  the  Four  Courts,  who  was  by  no  means  a  sickly 
or  delicate  person,  had  stated  to  hitn  that  on  a 
recent  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  office 
three  times  during  the  day  on  business,  and  that 
the  third  time  he  passed  by  the  river  he  felt  deadly 
sick.  He  (the  Chief  Justice)  on  the  previous  day 
had  received  from  a  gentleman  in  the  Record  Office 
a  communication  eontainnig  an  ingenious  plan  by 
which  the  Liffey,  opposite  to  the  Courts  at  least, 
might  be  in  some  way  purified.  The  gentleman 
proposed  that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  public 
subscription,  and  he  offered  lo  head  the  list  with 
£10  himself.  Although  he  (the  Chief  Justice) 
admired  the  plan,  and  appreciated  the  motives  of 
the  author  of  it,  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  asking 
the  officers  of  the  Courts  and  the  practitioners  to 
subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  performing  a  duty  that 
was  incumbent  on  others.  He  could  say  for  himself 
that  anything  to  equal  the  stench  of  the  cesspool  in 
question  he  had  never  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
existence.  Last  year  he  tried  a  case  of  nuisance 
occurring  at  the  Camp  at  Kildare;  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  describing  it,  said  it  was  nothing  like 
what  he  had  experienced  from  walking  down  from 
the  railway  station  to  that  court.  That  was  per- 
fectly true.  The  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
nuisance  of  which  he  was  complaining  rested  on 
the  Corporation,  and  also  to  a  certain  degree  with 
the  Government  of  the  country.  No  one  estimated 
more  highly  than  he  did  the  distinguished  person 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  but  if  this  nuisance 
got  worse  he  would  adjourn  the  court.  The  power 
of  doing  that  rested  with  him;  and  tbentbesuitors 
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might  go  to  the  authorities  to  whom  lie  had  referred, 
and  get  redress  from  them  if  tliey  could.  He  be- 
]i«Ted  there  was  no  city  in  tlie  civilised  world  that 
contained  anything  like  this  nuisance.  He  had  only 
the  power  of  remonstralins,  but  if  his  remonstrance 
should  prove  nnavailins;  he  vTonld  adjourn  the  court 
until  some  other  place  was  provided  in  which  he 
could  sit  with  safety.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  man 
who  had  constructed  so  beautiful  a  buildino;  as  that 
in  which  they  were  sitting  should  have  erected  it 
beside  a  cesspool. 

Mr.  Heron  observed  that  if  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  kept  constantly  covered  with  three  or  four  feet 
of  water,  there  would  be  no  effluvia. 

The  Lord  Cliief  Justice  said  there  were  many 
remedies,  but  the  authorities  seemed  to  be  quite 
helpless  in  the  matter. 

His  lordsHp  must  stand  corrected.  When 
Gandon  designed  the  Four  Courts,  or  rather 
finished  the  work  that  Cooley  began,  the 
state  of  the  Liflfey  was  not  what  it  had  become 
some  years  later.  Kubbish  was  certainly 
thrown  into  the  river,  but  the  increase  of  the 
population  and  of  the  sewerage,  coupled  with 
the  neglect  of  the  local  authorities  as  well  as 
the  pollution  of  the  streams  tributary  to  the 
river,  which  were  pure  in  the  last  century, 
have  contributed  to  make  it  the  cesspool  it  is 
to-day.  On  the  heads  of  our  adopted  archi- 
tects Thomas  Cooley  and  James  Gandon  no 
blame  rests.  Their  Selection  of  site  and 
designs  at  the  time  was  good,  and  is  still 
good  with  a  puriiied  Lififey. 

On  Monday  last  his  lordship  stated  very 
emphatically  that  "  he  would  not  sit  in  the 
court  again  unless  the  Liifey  nuisance  was 
abated." 


THE  BLACKBURN  ART  TREASURES 
EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition  was  inaugitrated  on  the  11th 
of  the  last  month,  by  the  opening  of  a  Free 
Library  and  Museum  in  the  new  buildings. 
The  Blackburn  Tunes  devoted  eleven 
columns  to  a  report  of  the  opening  proceed- 
ings and  description  of  the  building  and  con- 
tents, and  in  its  issue  subsequently  has  com- 
menced the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
descriptive  of  art  and  industrial  matters  in 
connection.  We  have  only  space  to  add 
that  the  cost  of  the  new  building  was  nearly 
ig8,000,  and  it  was  erected  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Woodzell  and  Calcutt,  architects, 
Fin«bury-place,  London,  the  contractors 
being  the  local  firm  of  Marshall  and  Dent. 
The  style  is  described  in  the  local  paper  as 
"  the  early  period  of  Gothic  architecture, 
with  French  feeling."  For  elaborate  details 
in  respect  to  structure  and  exhibits,  the  local 
paper  referred  to  might  be  consulted  with 
some  profit. 


THE  PAROCHIAL  RECORDS  OF 
DUBLIN. 

Pendant  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Blacker's  work 
on  Booterstowu  and  Donnybrook,  in  this 
issue,  we  again  think  it  desirable  to  direct 
attention  to  the  mass  of  unutilised  material 
existing  in  the  shape  of  Parish  Registers  and 
entries  in  connection  with  several  of  the  old 
parish  churches  of  Dublin.  We  threw  out  a 
suggestion  in  view  of  their  publication  in  our 
issue  of  the  first  of  the  last  month,  and 
we  are  firmly  convinced  still  that  a  little 
energy  and  organisation  only  is  needed  to 
enlist  practical  public  sympathy  in  the 
matter. 

The  Rector  of  St.  Bride's  has  aff'orded  the 
public  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  documents  belonging  to  his  parish  by  his 
published  letter  which  we  re-produced. 
Surely  an  impulse  can  be  given  by  tlie  Press 
and  the  clergymen  of  the  city  parishes  to 
such  a  commendable  and  popular  movement 
as  is  embraced  in  a  united  efi'ort  to  publish 
our  parish  records.  Let  a  circular  letter  be 
forwarded  to  the  rectors  of  aU  tlie  Dublin 
parishes,  a  meeting  convened,  an  hon.  sec, 
pro  tern.,  appointed,  and  at  this  preliminary 
meeting  the  simple /))-o,s  and  cuns  can  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
{which  are  not  very  large)  considered.  We 


have  had  Hospital  Sundays,  and  Sundays  for  i 
good  objects,  and  other  days  set  apart  for  ' 
other  useful  ends.  Why  could  it  not  be 
agreed  on  the  part  of  the  united  parishes  to  i 
have  a  day  set  apart  for  voluntary  donations 
to  pay  the  preliminary  expenses  of  researches  [ 
and  examinations  of  materials  for  the  Annals  ! 
of  the  Dublin  Parishes  ?  The  volumes,  with- 
out any  question  of  priority  being  discussed, 
might  be  brought  out  in  alphabetical  order 
according  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of 
the  parish.  If  several  editors  undertook  the 
task,  the  first  volume  published  might  con- 
tain the  history  of  three  or  four  or  more 
parishes,  popularly  compiled  and  digested. 
A  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  parishes 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  would  render  the  work 
easy  of  production.  Without  any  unneces- 
sary delay,  then,  let  there  be  an  oi-ganised 
effort  for  the  formation  of  "  The  Parish 
Records  Publication  Committee  of  Dublin." 
We  believe  the  time  is  opportune  for  such  an 
undertaking,  and  we  consider  the  object  is 
one  that  should  commend  itself  to  every- 
right-thinkiug  Irishman,  irrespective  of 
sect  or  party. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXIV. 

NOON  ON  THE  LIFFEY* 
(Witli  the  tide  out). 

I  stood  beside  the  River, 

At  noontide's  busy  hour, 
Witli  troubled  heart  and  liver, 

And  temper  rather  sour. 
The  Liffey,  thiclily  coated 

With  scum,  rolled  on  at  ease; 
'Jlidst  other  things,  I  noted 

Tliat  I  began  to  sneeze  ! 

'Midst  smoke,  and  sneeze,  and  shaking, 

My  dreams  were  realised, 
And  there  was  no  mistaking 

The  sights  unexercised. 
Dead  cats  and  dogs  a  legion 

Bobb'd  up  and  down  tlie  stream, 
And,  full  of  foul  contagion, 

The  sewers  belched  their  steam  ! 

Oh,  lord  !  my  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

Oh,  save  us  from  this  stench  ! 
Though  not  of  Health  the  mslos, 

Say  something  from  the  Bench  ! 
Tou  wear  the  spotless  ermine 

Beside  a  noisome  ditcli; 
Lay  on  the  local  vermin. 

And  guard  the  poor  and  rich  1 

All  this  I  spoke  with  passion — 

Who  wonders  that  I  did 
Or  that  I  lack'd  compassion 

For  Civic  laggards  chid  ? 
And,  had  they  got  the  gibbet 

To  supplement  the  cat, 
'Twould  be  a  just  exhibit 

Of  proper  tit  for  tat  ! 


CiTIS. 


THE  ARCHITECTS'  DINNER, 
LONDON. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
concluded  their  Conference  with  a  dinner  on 
Friday  evening,  the  19th  ult.,  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  Amongst  those  present  were — Col. 
Sir  James  Hogg,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.  A. ;  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  Mr.  J.  S.  Phene,  Mr.  W.  Burges, 
Mr.  Chitfield  Clarke,  Mr.  E.  Sharpe,  Mr.  E. 
C.  Robins,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cooke,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Eastlake,  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  &c. 

The  President,  after  the  cloth  was 
removed,  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen," 
which,  with  the  following  toast  of  "  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,"  were  duly 
honoured.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  re- 
sponded to  the  toast  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Francis  Powell  jiroposed, 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Institute,"  couplet!  with 
the  name  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  on  whom  he 

*  Artists  of  the  R.H.  A.  are  at  liberty  to  make  these  lines 
the  subject  of  a  historical  painting,  without  infringing  copy- 
right AuiaoR's  NoTii. 


passed  a  deserved  eulogy.  The  President 
replied,  with  thanks  and  pertinent  re- 
marks on  the  duties  of  the  Institute. 
"  The  Guests"  was  next  proposed  by 
the  President,  coupled  with  the  names 
of  Colonel  Sir  James  Hogg,  M.P.,  and 
Captain  Galton,  both  replying.  "  The  Sister 
Art  Societies"  was  next  proposed,  and  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
painters,  thanked  the  company.  Professor 
Kerr  proposed  the  toast  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Conference  of  Architects,"  Mr.  Hine,  of 
Nottingham,  responding.  The  healths  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  difi'erent  committees  con- 
nected with  the  Conference  were  next  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  suitably 
replied.  The  President,  before  the  breaking 
up  of  the  gathering,  apologised  for  his 
absence  from  the  Conference,  and  expressed 
his  hearty  sympathy  with  its  objects.  The 
after-dinner  speeches  of  the  members  touched 
lightly  on  various  topics  in  connection  with 
public  opinion  and  architectural  practice ; 
but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  none  of  them 
entertained  an  ill  opinion  of  each  other,  and 
for  the  time  at  least 

*'  AU  were  jolly  good  fellows, 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 


THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
versus  ANNA  LIFFEY. 

The  supineneas  and  neglect  upon  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  with  regard  to 
the  off'ensive  odours  of  the  River  Liffey  has 
at  length  evoked  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment, who  now  seem  determined  to  interfere 
with  a  high  hand.  The  project  of  keeping 
the  bed  of  the  river  covered  at  low  water  has 
so  often  been  advocated  in  these  pages,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  its  advan- 
tages. As  a  simple,  but  withal  only  tem- 
porary remedy,  it  shall  have  our  fullest 
support. 

Exhalations  from  rivers  flowing  through 
towns,  as  well  as  exhalations  from  morasses, 
may  be  innoxious  or  they  may  be  pestilential, 
according  to  the  localities  they  emanate  from. 
Out  in  the  open  air,  and  diffused  over  a  wide 
area,  they  are  offensive,  yet  comparatively 
harmless ;  but,  hemmed  in  by  close  surround- 
ings, as  buildings  in  the  former  and  trees  in 
the  latter,  they  become  fruitful  sources  of 
malaria. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  who  appears 
to  be  particularly  sensitive  upon  unpleasant 
odours,  seems  to  think  that  the  effluvia  of 
the  Liffey  permeates  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
that  this  would  be  sufiicient  excuse  for  the 
abandonment  of  his  judicial  functions.  But 
if  his  lordship  would  take  the  trouble  of 
exploring  the  hidden-up  mysteries  of  the 
buildings  in  coanexion  with  the  Courts,  he 
would  probably  arrive  at  other  and  different 
conclusions  more  likely  to  account  for  the 
offensive  effluvia  pervading  them. 

Everyone  knows — or,  if  they  do  not,  they 
ought  to  know — that  the  soil-pipes  of  water- 
closets  should  deliver  directly  outside  the 
walls  of  buildings,  and  that  they  should  have 
escape-pipes  for  the  gases  engendered  in 
them,  communicating  with  the  highest  level 
of  the  walls.  Does  this  occur  in  the  Four 
Courts  ?  On  either  side  of  the  benches  in  all 
the  courts  are  jury-boxes,  and  in  close  con- 
tiguity with  them  are  water-closets,  generally 
speaking  having  no  contact  with  the  outer 
air— no  possible  ventilation  except  within  the 
walls  of  the  buildings ;  many,  very  many 
more  are  scattered  in  similar  positions,  con- 
structed in  confined  situations,  without 
ventilation  or  appliances  to  get  rid  of  their 
noxious  gases, — so  much  so,  that  it  is  a 
wonder  of  ours  the  Courts  of  Law  are  not 
fruitful  sources  of  contagion.  It  is  to  these, 
and  not  to  the  odours  of  the  Liffey,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  impurity  of  the  air  which 
exists  within  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  court. 

Poor  Anna  Liffey,  like  many  in  this  world, 
is  blamed  for  things  over  which  she  has  no 
possible  control.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  is  proprietor  of  a  copy  of  the 
celebrated  cartoon  "The  Silent  Highway 
Man,"  published  in  Punch,  July,  1858,  rcpre- 
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senting  a  cloaked  skeleton  figure  rowing 
upon  the  Thames,  and  demanding  "  Your 
money  or  your  life,"  underneath  which  ap- 
pears the  author's  explanation—"  The  filthy 
condition  of  the  Thames  has  long  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  disease  and  death.  It  la 
to  be  purified  some  day." 

Some  day  we  will  have  poor  Anna  Lifiey 
restored  to  her  virgin  purity.  While  we  are 
awaiting  this,  the  tardy  action  of  our  corpo- 
rate fathers  (unless  in  the  meantime  they  are 
placed  in  commission),  we  are  compelled,  as 
O'Connell  used  to  say,  to  accept  justice  by 
instalments.  We  therefore  gladly  endorse 
the  Duke  of  Abercorn's  project  of  hiding 
Anna  Liffey's  sullied  bosom  in  water. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  Afternoon  Lectures 
for  1873,  to  which  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation devoted  the  benefit   of  its  advice 
and  assistance,  we  find  Dr.  William  Stokes, 
F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  in  a  portion  of  his  lec- 
ture delivering  himself  thus: — "If  people 
live  in  fresh  air,  and  are  not  overcrowded, 
have  pure  water  to  drink,  and  are  not  in  des- 
titution, dirt  does  not  necessarily  make  them 
sick  ;  neither,  under  the  same  cii'cumstances, 
are  bad  smells  (especially  if  people  are  used 
to  them)  necessarily  excitants  of  disease.  I 
recommend  some  of  our  exclusively  detergent 
sanitarians  to  visit  the  north  of  Ireland  at 
the  season  of  flax-steeping,  when  they  may 
inhale  a  wide-spread  odour,  which  some  hold 
&s  the  facile  prineeps  of  bad  smells,  yet  no 
consequent  annual  pestilence  ravages  that 
prosperous  country.     Our  own  Liffey,  when 
the  weather  is  warm  and  the  tide  low,  exhales 
a  remarkable  odour,  yet  Dr.  Grimshaw's 
fever  map  of  Dublin  shews  that  the  quays 
are  not  the  habMts  of  fever.  Remember 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  an  abundant  ventila- 
tion ;  there  is  no  overcrowding  and  little,  if 
any,  destitution.    I  have  heard  a  gentleman, 
who  for  many  years  lived  on  Upper  Ormond- 
quay,  and  the  oldest  practitioner  in  Dublin, 
say  that  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants." 

There  is  a  bridge  we  all  know — the  Metal 
Bridge— spanning  the  river.  One  of  the  toll- 
collectors,  at  least,  has  occupied  his  present 
position  for  the  past  forty  years.  So  much 
for  the  health-destroying  powers  of  Anna 
Lifi"ey. 

We  have  no  desire  to  hide  the  impurities 
of  our  river,  but  we  are  slow  in  believing  its 
odours  permeate  the  Courts  of  Law.  Indeed 
we  know  from  experience  the  interiors  of  the 
houses  along  both  sides  of  the  quays  are  not 
sensibly  affected  thereby— there  is  enough  of 
ventilation  along  the  banks  to  prevent  this  ; 
but  we  want  to  place  the  saddle  on  the  right 
horse,  and  to  shew  that  the  odours  pervading 
the  Law  Courts  arise  exclusively  within  its 
own  walls.  We  want  to  protect  jurymen,  soli- 
citors, barristers,  judges,  and  chief-justices, 
as  well  as  the  general  public  from  inhaling 
the  pestilential  gases  generated  in  soil-pipes. 

Our  professional  readers  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  difficulty  of  staunching  the 
faucit  joints  of  these  pipes.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  eff'ectually  done  ;  and,  when  carried 
within  the  walls  of  a  building,  every  minute 
crevice  immediately  becomes  a  vent  for  the 
escape  of  the  most  deleterious  of  all  gases. 


Mathew  and  Elizabeth  King  for  99  years.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbey.  Queen  Klizabcth 
granted  the  manor  to  Sir  Jeott'rey  Fenton, 
from  whom  Mathew  and  Elizabeth  King 
subsequently  purchased  the  fee.  John  and 
George  King,  being  "  papists,"  forfeited  the 
manor  on  acco  unt  of  the  Rebellion  of  1641  ; 
and  the  lands,  being  thus  vested  in  the 
Crown,  were  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Colonel 
Edward  Vernon  for  his  services.  By  the  Act 
of  Settlement  that  grant  was  confirmed,  and 
all  deriving  under  him  were  debarred  of  all 
right  and  title  to  the  manor. 

What  John  Blackwell's  title  may  have 
been,  and  other  particulars  concerning  him, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  know.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  native  genealogists  would  be  able  to 
inform  us  ;  and,  if  the  above  facts  are  found 
to  be  accurate,  it  would  be  well  for  the  editors 
of  the  MonaUicnn  Hibeniicum  (now  re- 
publishing) to  add  a  note  or  two  before  the 
final  completion  of  the  work. 


THE  MANOR  OF  CLONTARF. 

In  the  extracts  from  the  Monasticon  Hiher- 
nicum,  published  in  our  last  issue,  relative  to 
Clontarf  it  was  stated— "In  1641  the  Con- 
federates plundered  a  vessel  which  lay  at 
Clontarf.  George  King,  a  descendant  of 
Mathew  King,  being  implicated  in  the  out- 
rage, his  possessions  were  confiscated,  and 
granted  to  John  Blackwell,  who  soon  after 
transferred  them  to  John  Vernon,  from  whom 
descends  the  present  owner  of  Clontarf." 

The  following  version,  which  we  believe  is 
based  on  family  documents,  appears  to  be  a 
reliable  one,  viz. : — The  manor  of  Clontarf  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.    They  leased  it  to 


SUMMER. 

{After  A.  Pope.) 

An  engineer — he  seeUs  no  better  name — 

Bronght  forth  his  plans,  and  lithographed  the  same, 

Wliere  dancing  sunbeams  on  tlie  waters  play'd, 

And  trees  of  Sacliville  form'd  a  quivering  sliade. 

Even  as  lie  mused,  the  stream  forgot  to  flow— 

The  sewers  around  a  dumb  compassion  show. 

The  Bri  ige  of  Essex,  beseech'd  by  either  shore 

To  aid  his  plans,  consented  to  be  lower. 

Accept,  oh!  N«»«»«e,  the  Muses'  early  lays, 

That  adds  this  wreatli  of  ivy  to  thy  bays  ! 

Hear  what  from  Liffey  unhappy  hearts  endure— 

From  Liffey's  old  disease  thou  canst  not  cure. 

Ye  men  of  talent  (with  whom  the  city  teems)— 

Defence  from  liumbug,  but  not  from  lawyers'  reams,- 

To  you  I  mourn ;  nor  to  the  deaf  I  sing  ! 

Some  one  will  answer,  and  the  works  begin. 

The  C.E.s  and  the  T.C.s  attend  my  doleful  lay; 

■Why  art  thou  slower,  with  lesser  brains  than  they  ? 

]s;»«»*»d  and  B»»**s  with  my  complaints  agree — 

They  mad  witli  maps,  and  I  with  N.  and  B. 

The  scented  river  gives  but  rheumatic  p  dns, 

While  on  thy  plans  eternal  winter  reigns. 

Let  other  C.E.s  attend  the  city's  care, 

Make  new  designs,  and  in  the  taxes  share; 

But  by  von  river  they  must  pass  the  day 

In  work's  of  rubble,  to  take  the  mud  away; 

Until  at  length  the  Anna  Liffey 's  free 

From  banks  ol  mud,  so  long  beloved  by  thee. 

And  yet  thy  schemes  please  but  the  Corporate  throng 

While  others  laugh  the  scheme  to  think  upon— 

To  think  that  reapers,  coming  in  the  spring, 

Could  seize  the  irowel.  and  form  a  .sewer's  ring; 

While  bricklayers'  hodmen  their  position  claim, 

To  direct  the  works,  and  overlook  the  same. 

For  you  these  men  in  union  band  will  join, 

To  raise  a  rubble  temple  to  thy  last  design. 

Accept,  oh,  N*'««»»c,  what  you  deserve  alone, 

In  whom  all  errors  are  combined  in  one  I 

E.  M. 


MONUMENTAL  CROSS. 


Our  illustration  with  this  number  is  of  a 
Celtic  Cross  to  be  erected  at  Cushendall,  Co. 
Antrim,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
Fitzsimons.  The  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  Portland  stone,  with  plinth  of 
Dalkey  granite.  It  is  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
T.  Hevey,  architect,  Belfast,  and  has  been 
executed  at  the  works  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Harrison, 
178  Great  Brunswick-street,  in  the  most 
careful  and  artistic  manner.  In  the  sculp- 
tured panels  on  front  are  represented  the 
Sacrifices  of  Abel,  Abraham,  and  Melchise- 
deck.  In  the  centre  is  the  Great  Sacrifice 
of  the  New  Law,  or  of  the  Cross.  On  the 
other  sides  of  shaft  the  panels  are  filled  with 
interlaced  ornaments  selected  from  the 
rarest  specimens  of  Celtic  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  admirers  of  Art-work  in  the 
city  will  take  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
this  specimen  (of  which  our  lithograph  pre- 
sents a  good  idea)  previous  to  its  removal  to 
the  "  Black  North." 

The  following  is  the  inscription : — 

Ekkcted  bt  Devoted  P.i,EismoNEKS  and  Friends 
TO  THE  Memory  op  a  Dearly-Beloved  Pastor, 
The  Very  Kkv.  John  Fitzsimons,  P.P.  and  V.F., 

WHO  FOR   NEARLY   ii   YEARS  WAS  THE   VENERATED  PARISH 

Priest  oj  this  Parish. 
He  Died  on  8ih  July,  1869,  in  the  63rd  Year  of  his  Age, 
and  SKin  of  his  Sacked  jMinistry. 

Pray  for  the  Eternal  Repose  of  his  Sool, 


THE  LIFFEY  NUISANCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sill,— At  the  risk  of  being  considered  presunii)- 
tiions  in  nieddliiit;  vvitli  ii  siilijffct,  of  such  vast 
public  importance  as  the  Liffey  ahomination,  perhaps 
a  line  from  a  [iraetieal  tradesman  (tljoii-li  liis  occu- 
pation as  such  has  been  for  some  time  gone)  may, 
tiirough  your  courtesy,  be  permitted  to  appear  in 
your  columns. 

My  fellow  tradesmen  (for  so  I  will  still  call  thcni) 
and  myself  ha»e  often  wondered  and  laughed  at  the 
costly,  elaborate,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
impracticable  schemes  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  laid  before  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  our  city.  Great  men  and, 
no  doubt,  very  clever  engineers  have  again  and 
again  submitted  their  complicated  and  extravagant 
pTans  for  adoption,  their  great  endeavour  being 
apparently  to  pile  up  the  monetary  agony,  to  the 
great  terror  of  our  already  overtaxed  ratepayers. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  some  cases 
the  amount  proposed  to  he  e.xpended  falls  a  trifle 
short  of  a  miliion  pounds  sterling 

Now,  sir,  this  might  do  admirably,  were  the 
engineers  of  our  city,  and  in  fact  of  our  country, 
competing  for  the  production  of  a  plan  the  most 
scientific,  costly,  and  intricate  that  could  be  devised. 
They  seem  to  forget,  or  perhaps  they  purposely 
ignore,  the  fact,  that  what  is  wanted  is,  to  get  rid 
of  a  grievous  and  most  dangerous  nuisance  in  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  manner.  If  thty  would 
look  at  the  question  from  this  rational  point  of 
view,  they  would  certainly  deserve  well  of  their 
fellow-citizens;  and  there  would  be  a  hope  of 
something  being  done  to  get  rid  of  the  seething 
masj  of  putridity  that  daily  and  hourly  spreads 
pestilence  through  our  streets,  and  renders  the 
citizens  and  their  proverbially  wordy,  good-for- 
nothing  guardians  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  in  every 
corner  of  the  Empire. 

But,  say  so'oe,  it  is  easy  to  write,  and  very  easy 
to  find  fault,  but  what  would  this  "  babbler"  say, 
were  he  asked  to  propose  a  remedy  ?    My  plan 
(which  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  critical  examination)  is  perhaps, 
sir,  of  too  simple  and  inexpensive  a  nature  to  meet 
the  views  of  all,  especially  of  our  civic  guardians, 
but  I  feel  convinced  it  would  answer  a  temporary 
purpose.    But,  ask  our  worthy  Corporators,  what 
will  become  of  all  the  fragrant,  luscious  guano  ?  — 
we  want  it  converted  into  profitable  stuff  for  the 
benefit  ot  the  citizens  !    All  moonshine  ;  the  citizens 
would  not  be  one  penny  in  the  pound  less  taxed  if  a 
million  tons  of  this  guano  were  disposed  of  annually. 
Now,  as  this  has  become  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance, let  the  people  stren..ilhen  the  hands  of 
Government,  and  aid  each  other  in  getting  rid  of 
the   drowsy    squad   of  listless   humbugs  that  in 
useless  pageantry  and  pompous  display  squander 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  taxpayers.    A  hrialiler 
day  is  about  to  dawn  on  our  city.    Would  that  it 
were  soon  ushered  in  !  Some  change  is  wanted,  and 
badly  wanted.    The  trade  of  our  city  is  crushed 
beneath  a  load,  an  intolerable  load,  of  taxation.  I 
am  not  a  meaningless  agitator  ;  but,  citizens,  look 
out !    Do  not  submit  quietly  to  any  further  increase 
of  the  rates.    If  you  do,  you  deserve  the  infliction, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and,  what  is  more,  you  deserve 
not  ^ympathy  or  regard.    Now,  sir,  in  conclusion, 
I  will  refer  to  a  well-known  fable,  and  say  that  the 
meshes  of  the  strong  net  of  complicated  engineering 
speculation  and  ot  Corporate  supineness  and  inca- 
pacity may  soon  be  nibbled  through  by  the  united 
efforts  of  little  mice  ;  and  that  it  may  be  very  soon 
is  tlie  earnest  wish  and  hope  of,  sir,  yours, 

Victoria  non  Pr^da. 


RECEIVED. 

Forty-second  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  Ireland,  &c.  Dublin  :  Alexander 
Thorn. 

There  are  many  matters  of  important 
interest  to  the  welfare  and  industry  of  this 
country  embodied  in  this  report,  bearing 
upon  public  buildings,  laud  improvement, 
drainage,  inland  navigation,  harbours,  dwel- 
lings for  agricultural  labourers,  sewage 
utilization,  and  other  industrial  wants.  In 
our  next  issue  we  will  devote  some  space  to 
an  examination  of  the  Report,  and  also  to  a 
consideration  of  matters  dealt  with  in  the 
Appendices  B  and  C,  containing  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  on  inland  navigation,  and 
harbours,  and  landed  property  improvement. 
In  the  inspectors'  annual  reports,  1873-4, 
there  is  much  that  demands  more  than  mere 
passing  notice  at  the  hands  of  a  public 
journalist. 
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THE  DIFFUSION  OF  SANITARY 
KNOWLEDGE.' 

tContinued  from  page  172.) 

I  HAVE  stated  tliat  I  feel  it  impossible  for  me  to 
deal  at  all  exhaustively  with  the  raiuitications  of 
the  subject  I  have  brought  before  you.  My  diffi- 
culty is  twofold.  First  the  abstract  difficulty  of 
even  enumerating  the  many  causes  at  work  inju- 
riously to  affect  the  air  around  us,  and  our  water 
supplies,  and  tlie  earth  on  which  we  tread. 
Secondly,  I  desire  especially  to  avoid  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  fullinif  in  any  way  into  the  error  I 
condemn,  that,  namely,  of  assuming  any  particular 
modes  of  dealing  with  any  portions  of  these  subjects 
to  be  perfect,  and  then  pronouncing  it  to  be  so. 
My  object,  on  the  co[itrary,  is  to  induce  not  only 
the  fullest  and  most  convincing  process  of  investi- 
gation possible,  but  also  that  the  force  of  influence 
which  such  investigation  may  tend  to  give  to  par- 
ticular methods  may  be  diffused  as  widely  as  is 
possible.  I  should,  however,  deal  with  even  this 
province  very  unsatisfactorily  and  imperfectly  if  I 
failed  to  give  you  any  evidence  whatever  of  the 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  tlial  now  prevails,  or  of 
the  comprehensive  range  of  the  questions  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Let  me  then  adduce  the  example  of  a  sinale 
dwelling  placed  in  the  area  occupied  l)y  a  concen- 
trated population  ;  that  is  to  say,  1  lake  as  an  ex- 
ample a  l)ouse  in  a  street  in  a  town.  I  have  spoken 
of  air,  water,  and  eartli,  but  at  once  another  indis- 
pensable requirement  intrudes.  There  must  be  heat. 
Beginning  at  the  basement  there  are  two  alterna- 
tives, radically  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  that 
first  suggest  themselves.  Sliall  the  basement  con- 
tain furnaces  or  drains?  Shall  it  be  underlaid  with 
heating  apparatus, or  with  encased  liquids  ami  gases? 
Dry  or  damp?  Kndaiigered  or  absolutely  safe  in 
respect  of  gaseous  emanations  and  foul  smells  ? 
Shall  the  heal  be  diffused  by  insensible  and  active 
or  by  present  and  inactive  arrangements  ?  Shall 
there  be  fireplaces  in  each  room  and  chimneys,  or 
an  equable  heal  and  one  chimney  ?  Shall  the  ex- 
terior be  washed  or  not?  Of  porous  or  impervious 
material  ?  Shall  putrescible  substances  be  thrown 
into  water,  or  shall  other  arransements  be  adopted? 
If  the  former,  how  is  the  putrid  fluid  to  be  dealt 
with?  In  bulk,  or  on  the  premises  ?  If  the  latter, 
what  are  the  arranifernents  to  be?  Shall  bouse 
slops  be  cleansed  in  bulk  or  in  detail?  Sliall  all 
slops  be  thrown  together,  or  be  collected  according 
to  their  characteristics?  Shall  eacli  house,  if  not 
each  room,  be  dealt  with  separately  and  distinc- 
tively, or,  is  it,  under  certain  conditions,  better  to 
deal  with  blocks,  rows,  and  houses  in  the  aggre- 
gate, both  as  to  warminu  and  waste  waters  ?  If 
water  lie  not  employed  as  a  carrier,  how  are  sub- 
stances usually  conveyed  by  water  to  be  removed  ? 
If  it  is  employed,  by  what  means  is  its  repuriti- 
cation  to  be  attained. 

Then  as  to  a  street.  What  is  the  best  way  of 
disposing  gas  and  water  pipes  and  telegraphic  wire 
no  as  to  avoid  perpetual  te  iring  up  ?  Whicli  is  the 
best  pavement  lor  loot  passengers  ?  What  is  the 
best  substance  for  a  roadway  ?  What  are  the 
proved  characteristics  and  the  known  cost  of  each 
foot  of  roadway  material  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  con- 
sider a  separate  material  for  equestrians  as  much 
as  in  recent  centuries  footways  have  been  intro- 
duced ?  Are  trees  and  shrubs  so  beneficial  as 
active  sanitary  ajjeuts  that  their  introduction 
should  be  looked  upon  as  desirable  wherever  pos- 
sible ?  Should  the  rain  water  which  falls  upon  the 
streets  be  collected  throuyh  street  filters  and  be 
elevated  into  reservoirs  for  purposes  of  street  and 
exterior  house  washing  and  watering,  for  fountains 
and  other  purposes,  or  be  hurried  away  in  a  conglo- 
merate of  mud  as  hastily  as  may  be  possible?  Is 
dust,  the  dry  refuse  of  impregnated  mud,  injurious 
to  health  or  not  ?  Is  it  preventible  by  other  means 
than  mud  puddling  ? 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  simplest  form  of 
questions  tliat  arise,  and  with  the  reiteration  of  my 
conviction  of  how  very  small  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject after  all  they  touch  if  I  were  to  offer  them  as 
exhaustive,  I  am  compelled  to  leave  them.  I  have 
not  so  much  as  touched  on  overcrowding,  which  is 
a  moral  rather  than  a  structural  evil.  Still  I  may 
safely  say,  that  what  I  have  brought  forward  is 
important,  and  I  have  only  to  show  you  farther  how 
wide  is  tiae  divergence  of  opinion  tliat  is  now  ad- 
vanced in  regard  to  some  of  the  questions. 

In  opposition  to  the  optimist  views  to  which  I 
have  referred,  I  will  first  take  at  random  the  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  recently  delivered  when,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  United  Ser- 
vice Institution,  I  invited  the  attention  of  that  in- 
stitution to  some  suuueslions  for  sanitary  improve- 
ment in  barracks,  camps,  and  hospitals.   The  chair- 
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man,  Surgeon-General  Mouatt,  V.C.,  C. B.,  said, 
"  For  my  own  part  1  cannot  »ee  any  practical  solu- 
tion." It  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  testimony 
more  decided  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  the 
organization  now  proposed  to  you.  Surgeon-Gene- 
ral Gordon,  C.B.,  said  "  It  strikes  me  that  we 
have  not  quite  arrived  at  that  state  of  knowledge 
when  we  can  bring  forward  our  opinions  as  definite. 
When  infection  enters  it  is  too  late  to  apply  dis- 
infectants. There  is  an  infection  that  is  communi- 
cable by  water,  there  is  an  infection  that  is  com- 
municable by  air,  and  there  is  an  infection  that  is 
communicable  by  both  air  and  water."  Colonel  St. 
Leger  Alcock  stated  of  a  poor  law  union,"  At  niaht 
after  the  doors  were  shut,  the  bad  air  [?  ventilation] 
that  came  up  through  the  sewers  was  perfectly 
intolerable."  He  added  with  regard  to  a  lecture 
on  sanitary  subjects,  that  a  poor  woman  said,"  I 
have  lost  eight  cliildren.  Had  I  known  what  I 
have  heard  this  day,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
lost  one."  Referring  to  the  smallpox  hospital  at 
Hampstead,  he  further  said,  "  The  objection  that 
it  would  tiring  the  disease  into  the  neighbourhood 
was  looked  upon  as  almost  frivolous  ;  but  it  did. 
There  was  communication  through  the  sewers 
between  the  houses  and  the  hospital. 

Colonel  Murray,  late  of  the  War  Office  and 
Home  District,  and  now  commanding  Royal  Engi- 
neers in  Ireland,  limited  himself  to  saying  he  was 
at  his  own  wit's  end.  He  ie,  I  am  persuaded,  a 
very  fair  sample  of  many  thousands  ready  to  wel- 
come the  operations  of  the  organisation  suggested 
to  us,  if  only  they  be  adequately  conducted.  He 
did  say,  explicitly,  "  I  shall  be  very  thankful  if 
anyone  can  give  a  plan  which  may  be  applied  in 
practice."  On  the  other  hanii,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson, 
C.B.,  took  a  completely  opposite  view.  On  the 
occasion  in  question,  I  advocated  the  aaency  of  fire, 
after  the  application  of  charcoal,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  germs  of  infectious  disease.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
expressed  his  views  at  considerable  length,  and  I 
understood  them  as  totally  adverse  to  that  opinion. 
I  also  understood  him  to  say  that  the  suliject  was 
exhausted,  atid  all  knowledge  attained.  However 
this  may  he,  he  stated  that  he  had  "  never  beard  more 
fallacies  crowded  into  the  the  same  space  of  time  ;" 
that  water  did  not  give  off  impurity  by  evaporation 
to  an  injurious  extent  ;  and  he  added  that  London 
with  its  lanes  and  alleys,  and  houses  six  and  seven 
storeys  hiuh,  crowded  from  top  to  bottom,  life  of  the 
least  possible  value,  health  with  the  least  possible 
chance,  inhabited  by  gin-drinkers  and  foul  livers  of 
all  kinds,  had  a  death-rate  of  oidy  from  22  to  26 
per  1000.  So  impressed  with  the  fallacies  of  the 
paper  and  the  danger  of  any  weight  being  attached 
to  it  was  .\lr.  Rawlinson,  that  he  closed  his  remarks 
with  this  singular  sentence,  "  Tlie  paper  is  not  one 
I  can  accept,  and,  in  fact,  if  I  did  accept  it,  I 
should  so  incriminate  myself  that  my  next  business 
would  be  to  go  and  jump  into  the  Thames  and 
drown  myself."  Surely  this  is  carrying  partiality 
for  Thames  water,  even  in  its  present  condition,  too 
far.  He  has  added  to  bis  remarks  nmde  at  the 
time  the  following  note  in  tlie  Inslilution's  JO!(r»«Z, 
"  General  Synge  said  that  fire  would  alone  destroy 
the  germs  of  disease;  but  an  ordinary  fire  will  not 
do  this.  Experiments  have  shown  that  a  consider- 
able |iercentage  of  gases  pass  into,  and  through,  a 
furnace  fire,  unconsumed  up  the  chimney,  atid  to 
the  open  air." 

There  is  another  strong  evidence  of  the  value 
which  will  attach  to  our  proposed  organisation,  and 
to  the  necessity  for  it.  I  do  not  mean  merely  res- 
cuing Mr.  Rawlinson  from  the  fate  he  somewhat 
needlessly  invoked  off  Barking  Creek,  but  I  refer 
to  the  refutation,  on  his  so  generally  accepted 
authority,  of  a  common  enough  idea  that  noxious 
vapours  passed  up  a  chimney  become  innocuous. 
If  1  am  not  mistaken,  short  of  whatever  heat  may 
have  been  in  the  chimney  in  question,  tliis  is  pre- 
cisely— the  heat  element,  however,  being  altogether 
omitted  —  the  tlieory  of  eevver  ventilation  by 
shafts!  On  the  occasion  in  question,  however,  I 
did  not  refer  lo  ordinary  tiren,  but  to  distillation 
and  destructive  comoustion  in  red-hot  closed 
retorts,  and  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  scientific 
knowledge  whatever  upon  the  subject  personally,  I 
had  simply  confined  myself  to  the  chemical  papers 
of  the  discoverer,  and  to  the  medical  testimony  of 
the  health  officer  of  Glasgow,  as  well  as  that  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Feargus  of  the  same  city.  I  had  known 
their  opinion,  given  lor  the  express  purpose,  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  and  I  take  from  the  sub- 
stance of  letters  expressly  addressed  to  me  on  the 
subject  by  Dr. Russell  the  health  officer,  and  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Feargus,  the  following  unqualified  state- 
ments. Dr.  Andrew  l-'eargus  says  that  tlie  water- 
carriage  system  causes  decoiuposition  injurious  to 
health,  and  very  much  increases  the  power  of  infec- 
tious matter  to  spread  disease  ;  also  that  on  the 
contrary  a  chemical  treatment,  which  he  goes  on  to 
specify,  and  which  consists  simply  in  the  application 
of  charcoal,  renders  decompositiuti  impossible,  and 


meets  every  sanitary  requirement.  Dr.  Russell 
says,  "  No  hospital  should  discharge  into  public 
sewers,"  and  adds  with  reference  to  the  system  I 
had  seen,  approved,  and  recommended  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  hnspiials,  that,  "  it  would 
answer  perfectly,  and  attain  the  end  of  destroying 
the  possibility  of  infection  spreading  from  hospitals 
in  the  manner  referred  to." 

The  tesliiuony  of  Mr.  Simon  as  to  the  preventi- 
bility  ol  many  forms  of  disease  is  probably  known 
to  you  all.    He  says  :  — 

"  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  understood  that  the 
person  who  contracts  cholera  in  this  country  is, 
ipsojacto,  demonstrated  with  almost  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  have  been  exposed  lo  .  .  .  pollution  .  .  . 
that  the  diffusion  of  cliolera  depends  entirely  .  .  . 
upon  the  numberless  filthy  facilities  for  fouling  earth, 
and  air,  and  water,  and  for  the  infection  of  man. 
Sodden  eartli,  reeking  air,  tainted  water — these  are 
for  us  the  causes  of  cholera." 

Cholera,  however,  is  but  one  of  many  kindred  ; 
diphtheria  had  not  been  epidemic  till  water  was  mis- 
applied. Dr.  Richardson's  table  of  diseases  from 
organic  poisons  adds  thirteen  others  to  the  list. 
"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  says  Mr.  Simon,  "  this  sort 
of  thing  will  come  to  an  end,  that  so  much  preven- 
tible death-rate  will  not  always  be  accepted  us  fate, 
that  for  a  population  to  be  poisoned  by  its  own  art 
will  be  deemed  ignominious  and  intolerable." 
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(Continued  from  page  173. ) 

The  Book  op  DuhRow  is  an  ornamented  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospel*  in  Vulgate  version,  written  across 
the  page  mainly  in  single  column,  and  preceded  by 
epistle  of  .lerome  to  Fope  Damasus,  explanation 
of  Hel)revv  names,  Eusebian  canons,  and  synoptical 
tables.  It  contains  symbolical  representations  of 
the  Evangelists  and  pages  of  coloured  spiral,  inter- 
laced, and  tesselated  ornamentation.  The  usu«l 
number  ot  lines  on  a  page  of  the  text  is  25  or  26. 
Among  the  capitals,  Greek  letters  are  occasionally 
introduced,  and  the  peculiar  red  dotting  and  linea- 
tion  occur  abundantly  throughout  the  book. 

This  volume  acquired  its  name  from  having 
belonged  to  the  monastery  founded  by  St.  Columba 
about  A.D.  5£i3,  at  Durrow  or  Dairmag — the  plain 
of  oaks — in  the  central  district  of  Ireland.  Adam- 
nan,  in  the  seventh  century,  mentions  the  foundation 
of  this  establishment  by  Columba  "in  mediterranea 
Hiberniae  parte  raoiiasterium  quod  Scotice  dicitur 
Dair-mag." 

In  the  Donegal  Martyrology,  compiled  towards 
A.D.  1620,  we  find  a  memorandum  that  the"  Book 
of  Colum  Cille,  called  the  Book  of  Durrow,  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Irish  letters,"  was  then  at 
Durrow,  and  "  with  gems  of  silver  on  its  cover." 
It  is  noticed  about  the  same  period  by  Connell  Mac 
Geoghegan  as  being  popularly  believed  to  possess 
miraculou*  curative  properties. 

Ussber,  who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
collated  the  Book  op  Dcrkow,  spoke  of  it  as  a 
most  ancient  manuscript — said  to  have  been  St. 
Columba's. 

The  Book  of  Dourow  was  presented  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  by  its  Vice-Chancellor,  Henry 
Jones,  who  had  been  Scout-Master  to  Cromwell's 
army  in  Ireland,  and  became  bishop  of  Meath  in 
1661. 

O'Flalierty,  a  learned  Irish  scholar,  examined 
thil  book  in  1677,  and  found  by  the  inscription  that 
the  silver  cross  on  its  cover  had  been  executed  by- 
order  of  Flan,  who  was  king  of  Ireland  in  the  Brit 
years  of  the  tenth  century. 

Edward  Lhwyd,  in  1707,  noticed  this  manuscript, 
but  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with  the  Book  of 
Kells.  Dr.  William  Nicholson,  bishop  of  Derry, 
ill  1724,  inenlions  the  inscription  aa  then  extant 
"  on  a  silver  cross  upon  the  cover  of  this  book  [of 
Durrow]  said  to  be  Columba's  own  writing,  and 
given  to  the  Lilirary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by 
Dr.  Jones,  Bishop  of  Meath." 

A  poem,  in  the  ancient  Irish  language,  is  extant 
in  the  Burguiidiaii  Library,  Brussels,  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  composed  by  Columba  on  the 
occasion  of  his  quilting  Durrow  for  the  last  time. 

According  to  ancient  tradition,  Columba  gave  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
to  each  of  the  churches  which  he  founded  in  Ireland. 
A  compiler  of  bis  native  district,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  slated  that  some  of  these 
were  then  extant  in  rich  shrines,  piously  venerated 
as  sacred  relics. 

The  Book  of  Kells  is  the  chief  Irish  palteo- 
graphic  and  artistic  monument  which  has  descended 
to  us  from  the  ages  in  which  Ireland,  under  the  name 
of"  Scotia,"  was  renowned  for  her  schools,  whence 
religion  and  letters  were  carried  to  various  parte  of 
Europe.    This  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
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and  received  its  present  name  from  having  belonized 
to  llie  Coliimhian  monastery  of  Cennanus,  or  Kella, 
in  Meatli.  The  foundation  of  that  establishment 
has  been  ascribed  to  St.  Colnmba,  hut  it  would 
appear  not  to  have  been  of  much  importance  till 
the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  des- 
cents of  ibe  Norsemen  on  lona  caused  the  commn- 
nitv  of  that  island  to  provide  a  plare  of  asylum  in 
Ireland.  Under  the  presidency  of  Cel'acli,  nnie- 
teenth  successor  of  Colun.ha  as  abbot  of  lona, 
from  A.D.  802  to  A.D.  815,  a  "  new  city  of 
Colum  Cille"  was  constructed  at  Kells.  liiis 
became  the  chief  station  of  the  Columbian  comnui- 
nity,  andthe  abbot  of  Kells  was  Ions;  known  and 
recosnised  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  St. 
Columba.  . 

The  Irish  Annalists  record  that,  m  the  year  1006, 
"  the  Iar<'e  Gospel  of  Colum  Cille"  was  sacrilegi- 
ouslv  stofen  in  the  night  out  of  the  great  church  of 
Kells.  They  add,  that  this  book  was  the  chief 
relic  of  the  vppstern  world,  on  account  of  its  sinsular 
cover,  and  that  it  was  found  "  after  forty  nights 
and  two  months,  after  its  gold  had  been  taken  from 
it,  and  with  sods  over  it." 

Of  grants  and  agreements  in  the  Irish  language, 
relative  to  lands  connected  with  the  Columbian 
community  in  the  eleventii  and  twelfth  centuries, 
copies  are  still  extant  on  some  of  the  pages  which 
had  been  originally  left  blank  in  the  Book  of 
Kells. 

The  Book  op  Kei.ls  is  now  imperfect,  botli  at 
besinning  and  end.  The  surviving  portion  consists 
of  339  numbered  leaves.  The  present  much  worn 
first  page  contains  the  conclusion  of  explanation  of 
Hebrew  names  ;  Eusebian  tables,  summaries,  and 
arguments  or  prefaces  precede  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  The  version  of  the  Gospels  is  mainly 
that  of  the  Vulgate,  but  with  many  peculiar 
readings. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Book  of 
Kells  is  the  volume  eulogiseil  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  as  the  marvellous 
book  exhibited  to  him  at  Kildare,  and  popularly 
believed  to  have  been  executed  under  the  direction 
of  an  angel. 

With  the  portions  now  missing  from  the  com- 
mencement and  end  of  the  Book  OF  Kells  has 
probably  perished  the  record  of  the  time  and  circum- 
stances under  which  this  remarkable  volume  was 
produced.  It  may,  however,  from  internal  evidence, 
be  asMgned  to  a  period  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
cen'uries. 

The  Book  of  Dimma  contains  the  Four  Gos- 
pels with  Latin  ritual  and  prayers  for  visitation  of 
the  sick.    A  coloured  figure  of  each  of  the  three 
first  Evangelists  precedes    bis   Gospel,   and  the 
symbol  is  prefixed  to  the  opening  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John.    The  name  of  the  scribe  ap- 
pears at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  the  Gospels.  On 
the  fractured  final  page  of  the  volume,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  St.  John's  Gospel,  alter   the  words 
•'Finit,  amen— Dimma  Mac  Nathi"— are  two  im- 
perfect and  very  archaic  Irish  lines,  in  which  the 
writer  prays  that,  as  the  reward  of  his  labour,  he 
may  not  be  "  veneniously  criticized,"  and  tliat  he 
may  attain  to  "  a  mansion    in  the  heavens."  Of 
Dimma  Mac  Nathi  no  particulars  appear  to  be  on 
record  which  might  enable  us  to  identify  hiin  willi 
a  skilful  scribe,  named  Dimma,  who  is  mentioned  in 
a  legend  connected  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  made 
in  tiie  seventh  century  for  Saint  Cronan, of  Roscrea, 
in  Tipperary.    Dimma,  it  is  said,  applied  himself 
continuously  duringlorlydaysand  forty  nights  to  Ibe 
transcription,  and  at  the  conclusion  was  unconscious 
that  it  had  occupied  more  than  the  one   day  to 
which  he  had  limited  his  engagement  with  Cronan. 
This  scribe  has  lieen  assumed  to  be  Dimanus,  sub- 
sequently Bishop  of  Connor,  whose  name,  witli  that 
of  Cronan,  appears  in  the  letter  addressed  to  Ire- 
land by  Pope  John  IV.,  A.D.  634,  concerning  Pe- 
lagianism.    Somewhat  later  in  that  century,  a  mis- 
sionary named  Dimma,  from  Ireland,  according  to 
Bede,  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  midland  Angles 
and  Mercians. 

Several  ecclesiastics  named  Dimma  appear  in  old 
Irish  lists  of  native  saints.  The  name  still  survives 
in  a  parish  in  tiie  north  of  tlie  county  of  Limerick, 
gtvled  KWiuito  {Cille  Dimmu)  from  a  parish  chureb 
tliere  under  the  patronage  of  a  local  Saint  Diirima. 
The  Book  of  Dimma,  now  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  stated  to  have  been  long 
prestrved  in  the  monastery  of  Roscrea  in  a  silver 
case.  Of  this  a  portion  still  remains,  engraved  with 
ornamentation  of  similar  style  to  that  in  the  MS., 
and  bearing  an  inscription,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  case  was  gilt  by  order  of  O'Carroll,  Lord 
of  Ely,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  repaired  about  a 
liundred  vears  subsequently  by  a  liishop  of  Killaloe. 

The  Book  of  Mulling.  Mulling  or  Moling, 
to  whom  this  manuscript  is  ascriied,  was  in  the 
seventh  century  bishop  of  Ferns,  in  Leinster,  of  the 
ruling  clan  in  which  district  he  was  a  member.  He 
is  repres«n:?d  to  Lavu  taken  a  prominent  part  in 


Irish  affairs,  and  to  have  obtained  from  Finacta 
Kin.'  of  Ireland,  the  remission  of  the  tribute  styled 
Borama,  prevU.usly  levied  from  the  Leinstermen. 

Mulling  die.l  in  A.D.  C97,  and  was  regarded,  espe- 
cially in  Leiuster,as  one  of  the  princip«l  saints  oi  l  re- 
land,  where  his  festival  was  observed  on  the  l/ui 
of  June.  Predictions  ascribed  to  Mulling  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Canibrensis,  who 
classed  him,  as  a  prophet,  with  Merlin,  and,  as  a 
saint,  with  Patrick  and  Columba.  '7' 
survives  in  that  of  the  town  of  St.  Mullins  .n  the 
county  of  Carlow,  so  called  from  the  church  which 
he  founded  at  Teach  Moling  in  its  vicinity 

The  Book  op  Mollino  is  a  copy  of  the  l  our 
Gospels,  with  formulary  for  visitation  of  the  siclc, 
and  figures  of  three  of  the  evangelists.  The  manu- 
script is  unbound,  unpaged,  and  in  a  damaged  state. 
With  some  leaves  of  another  old  copy  of  the  Gospels 
and  cognate  matter,  it  i.  preserved  in  an  antique 
metal  case,  ornamented  with  crystals. 

A  colophon  in  serai-Greek  characters-somewhat 
similar  to  bui  larger  than  those  in  this  manuscript 
-is  to  be  found  in  the  Irish  copy  of  Adamnan  s 
Life  of  Columba,  transcribed  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  now  extant  at  SchaflThausen.    Some  lines  of  an 
Irish  poem  connected  with  Mulling  were  found  by 
the  late  F.J.  Mone,  director  of  the  archives  at 
Carlsruhe,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Paul  in  Carinthia.    It  had  been  brought  to  Car- 
inthia  from  the  monastery  at  Reichenau,  near  Con- 
stance, a  resort  of  Irish  monks  in  the  eightb  and 
ninth  centuries.     Mulling's  hook  and  its  ancient 
case  were  of  old  looked  upon  with  much  veneration  in 
Leinster.    They  were  preserved  in  the  custody  ot 
the  family  of  Kavanagh,  of  the  ancient  regal  line  of 
that  province,  and   native   lords  of  the  district 
named    from    them   "the  Kavanagh  s  country, 
over    which    their    kinsman,  Mulling,  had  been 
bi,hop.    Mulling's  book  and  its  case  are  now  pre- 
served  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  thev  were  deposited  in  the  last  century  by 
the  Kavanagh  family  of  Borres,  in  the  county  of 

^%he' Gospels  op  Mac  Regol.  This  is  the 
largest  sized  of  the  old  Irish  gospel-books  It 
contains  the  four  gospels,  with  figures  of  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  each  occupying  an  entire  page  ;  a 
na^e  of  large  ornamental  letters  is  also  devoted  to 
Uie'  opening  portion  of  each  Gospel.  The  arli.lic 
work  in  the  Gospels  of  Mac  Regol  is  less  elegant 
than  that  in  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  various  inac- 
curacies of  iranscnntion  are  anparent  in  the  text. 

The  Irish  Annalists  record  the  decease,  in  tlie 
vear  820,  of  Mac  Rea.d,  or  Mac  Riagail,  grandson 
ofMaglena,  scribe,  bishop,  and  abl.«t  of  Birra,  riow 
known  as  Birr,  in  Ibe  central  part  of  Ireland.  1  his 
monastery  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Brendan,  a  cnteniporarv  and  friend  ot  Columba. 

But  for  the  survival  of  the  final  page,  there 
wonl.l  probably  have  been  no  means  of  ascertaining 
by  whom  this  manuscript  bad  been  written  and 
ornamented.  The  entry,  "  Mac  Regol  dipincxit, 
is  analo.ro„s  to  that  in  the  Irish  copy  of  Priscian  at 
St  Gall,  in  which  we  read.  "  bucusque  calvus 
Patricii  (Maelpatric)  depinxit."  Mac  Regol  s 
manuscript  was  presented,  in  the  sevenleenlh  cen- 
tury, to  the  Bo.lleian  Library  by  John  Rusbworth, 
from  whom  it  has  been  styled  "  Rusworthianus. 
The  learned  Humphry  Wanley  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  the  value  of  this  manuscript,  which  he 
mentions  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  belonged 
to  Venerable  Bede.  Not  being  acquainted  with 
any  particulars  concerning  the  scribe,  Wanley  con- 
sidered the  volume  to  have  been  written  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  Saxon  inlerlinear  version  of  the  manuscript, 
tocrelher  with  a  coHauon  of  the  Latin  text,  was  for 
the  first  time,  printed  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson  and  Mr.  George  Wainig, 
1854-1865. 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  prosecutor  to  settle  the  matter  in  any 
way  he  thought  fit,  for  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
hold  Mr.  Wallis  rcHponsiblo  for  inaccurate 
weights  provided  by  the  Govcrument. 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

The  chief  sanitary  difficitlty  for  the  present 
in  connection  with  Dublin  is  alluded  to  else- 
where in  our  pages.  Not  until  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the 
Parliament  had  moved  in  the  matter,  was 
anything  attempted  to  be  done  to  relieve  the 
city  of  an  intolerable  nuisance.  In  the 
Northern  Divisional  Court,  Mr.  Walhs,  con- 
tractor to  the  foraging  department  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  PhcEuix  Park,  was 
summoned  by  Police  Inspector  Gallaher  for 
bavin"  light  weights  in  his  possession.  As 
it  appeared  that  the  weights  were  supphed 
by  the  Government,  and  bore  the  Govern- 
ment stamp  of  accuracy,  the  magistrate  dis- 
missed the  summons,  and  said  he  would  aUow 


Kingstown. — It  is  reported  that  the  Kings- 
town CommiBsion  has  bound  itself  to  hand 
over  the  premises  known  as  "  Ilarrymount, 
held  in  trust  for  the  ratepayers  as  a  town 
hall,  to  the  Roman'Catholic  clergy  of  Kings- 
town for  the  purposes  of  their  hospital.  The 
commissioners  attending  at  the  disposal  of 
this  property   were— Messrs.  Crosthwaite 
(chairman),    Brazil,     Galligan,  O'Rorke, 
Reilly,  Sexton,  and  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Lawlor. 
The  value  of  the  premises  for  township  pur- 
poses (says  a  correspondent  of  a  contem- 
porary) may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  held  on  a  long  lease,  occupy  an  acre 
of  land,  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
township,  cost  but  ^73  a  year,  and  have,  at 
considerable  cost  to  the  rates,  been  adopted 
for  a  board  meeting-place,  town  clerk's  resi- 
dence, storing  and  stone-breaking  purposes, 
stabling,  &c.    New  and  much  inferior  pre- 
mises are  about  to  be  taken  for  the  town,  at 
about  the  same  rental,  but  it  is  understood 
that  a  plea  for  a  loan  of  .£10,000  will  be  based 
on  this  new  movement. 

BR.4y.— At  the  final  sitting  in  the  Court- 
house, in  re  the  auditing  of  the  accounts,  Mr. 
Finlay,  six  town   commissioners,  four  soli- 
citors, the  town  and  county  surveyor,  the  ex- 
town   clerk,  and   several  ratepayers  being 
present,  a  report  was  given  by  the  auditor.  On 
a  principal  objection  lodged  against  the  pay- 
ment of  ^1,000  for  the  formation  of  Bray- 
commons-road,  fiated   by  Judge   Barry,  al- 
though the  time  for  making  the  road  (six 
years)  had  elapsed,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbou  was  read  ;  it  closed  as  follows  :— "  I 
think  that  the  fiat  of  the  presentment,  tho. 
reception  and  trial  of  the  traverse,  and  the 
order  of  the  judge  thereon,  constitute  a  pro- 
ceeding before  a  tribunal  of  competent  juris- 
diction, establishing  the  legality  of  the_  ex- 
penditure to  an  extent  not  only  warranting, 
but  requiring,  its  being  passed  by  the  audi- 
tor."   The  auditor  announced  that  he  would 
act  on  this  opinion  of  counsel,  and  allow  the 
sum  in  question  in  the  township  accounts. 
He  also  successively  allowed  the  following 
items,  objected  to  by  the  outside  committee 
of  ratepayers  :— £50,  the  expenses  of  Mr. 
Breslin  and  others  in  London  on  a  Dublin 
Gas  Bill ;  law  costs  of  Mr.  Toomey,  one  of 
the  three  solicitors  employed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Town  Commissioners,  amounting 
to  £170  ;  and  the  expenses  of  an  extension 
of  the  Boundaries  Act,  with  the  surveyor's 
fees  thereon.    He  disallowed  sewerage  ex- 
penses, as  district  sewerage  rates  had  not 
been  struck,  but  it  was  intimated  that  a  new 
rate  of  4d.  in  the  pound  could  be  struck  to 
recoup  this  item.    The  Commissioners  ran 
the  gauntlet  well,  and  they  will  require  to  be 
more  careful  of  expending  the  public  funds 
in  future. 

LiMEEiCK.— We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
Limerick  is  likely  soon  to  have  a  free  park 
for  her  inhabitants.    The  boon  will  be  more 
appreciated  a  quarter  or  half  century  hence 
than  even  now.    With  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, we  cannot  have  too  many  open  spaces 
to  act  as  lungs  to  our  cities  and  towns.    At  a 
meeting  of  the  Corporation  (the  Mayor  pre- 
siding), Mr.  Connolly,  law  agent,  said  he  had 
received  from   the  solicitor  of  the  P-^arl  of 
Limerick  the  memorandum  in  reference  to 
the  grant  of  Perry-square  and  the  surround- 
ing grounds  to  the  Corporation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  them  into  a  people's  park. 
His  lordship  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  lease 
of  the  lands  for  live  hundred  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  reserved  to  St. 
Michael's   Church,    the    remainder  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Corporation,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  principal  of  which  were, 
that  the  latter  body  should  make  a  new  street 
extending  from  Mallow-street  to  Newpark ; 
that  they  should  make  the  leased  lands  a 
people's  park  ;  that  no  political  or  religious 
meetings  should  be  held  in  the  park  ;  and 
1  that  bands  should  not  play  on  the  grounds  on 
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Sunday.  Other  passages  in  the  agreement 
provided  that  the  Eussell  Memorial  Com- 
mittee should  indemnify  the  Corporation  to 
the  amount  of  i'1,000,  and  that  the  Corpora- 
tion should  expend  .£1,50  in  maintaining  the 
park.  A  resolution  referring  the  matter  to  a 
committee  was  negatived,  and  the  agreement 
was  adopted. 

Newry. — The  Commissioners,  or  rather  a 
couple  of  them,  consider  it  "  a  great  slander" 
and  "monstrous"  to  be  reminded  by  the 
Press  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  Newry. 
The  local  organs  are  apparently  getting  out 
of  tune,  having  all  but  exhausted  their  wind 
last  month.    The  fact  is — 

Tliat  poor  Newry, 
In  a  fury 
And  a  hurry, 

JIakes  less  speed. 
Self-sufficient, 
Inefficient. 
And  deficient, 

In  tile  deed. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Academy,  held 
on  the  22nd  ult..  Dr.  William  Stokes",  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  Mr.  Bindon  B.  Stoney, 
C.E.,  read  a  report  on  "  Riveted  Joints." 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright,  read  a 
paper,  by  himself  and  Mr.  J.  Baker,  "  On  the 
Ferns  of  Seychelles." 

Mr.  W.  Stokes,  jun.,  M.D.,  was  elected  a 
member. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Garstin,  read  a 
letter  of  Bishop  Bennet,  of  Cloyne,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Porter,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  describing 
the  French  landing  at  Killala  in  1798,  and 
their  subsequent  progress.  The  letter  is 
somewhat  valuable,  as  it  affords  an  insight 
into  opinions  held  respecting  a  historical 
affair,  the  result  of  which  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  future  of  this  country,  dating 
from  the  event  in  question.  The  landing  of 
the  French  at  Killala  has  been  described 
from  different  points  of  view,  but  in  the  light 
of  this  letter  we  dare  say  the  opinions  of 
many  people  will  undergo  a  change.  It  is, 
however,  not  our  province  to  point  a  political 
moral  or  draw  conclusions  thereon.  The 
letter,  which  was  lent  by  J.  G.  Vesey  Porter, 
Esq.,  of  Belleisle,  was  as  follows : — 

"  Dublin,  August  31,  1798. 
"My  dear  Lord,— As  you  will  probahly  be 
rery  anxious  to  hear  about  Ireland,  I  send  you  a 
few  particulars  of  our  nnpleasanl  situation.  On 
the  22nd,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  four  French 
ships  appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Killala.  It  was  visi- 
tation day,  and  the  bishop  so  little  expected  an 
enemy  that  tlie  pentlenien  with  him  did  not  rise 
from  table,  and  two  of  his  sons  took  boat,  and  went 
on  board  them.  The  French  landed  200  men,  who 
were  resisted  for  a  few  minutes  by  some  Fencibles 
and  Yoemanry,  but  two  or  three  of  the  latter  being 
killed,  the  rest  threw  down  their  arras,  and  the 
bishop  with  his  family,  dear  Thompson,  Dr. 
Ellison,  and,  I  believe,  one  or  two  more  of  the 
clersjy,  were  made  prisoners.  Tlie  French  next 
day  pushed  on  to  Hallina,  skirmishing  all  the  way 
with  the  yoemanry  and  carabineers,  of  whom  we  lost 
George  Fortescue  and  three  or  four  more.  The 
country  heins  alarmed,  the  enemy  pressed  no  further 
on  that  road,  but  advanced  on  the  side  of  Sligo,  and 
Mr.  O'Hara,  with  the  yoemanry  of  that  part"of  the 
country,  after  some  ineffectual  resistance,  prepared 
to  abandon  Sligo  itself;  but  the  French  stopped 
short  and  retreated  again  to  Killala;  by  this  time 
their  force  was  known  to  be  under  1,800,  with  nine 
or  ten  pieces  of  cannon  ;  their  ships  sailed  away. 
General  Taylor,  from  Enniskillen,  secured  Sligo 
and  Boyle;  Hutchinson,  with  the  garrison  of 
Galway,  advanced  to  Foxford  ;  Lake,  with  about 
20,000  men  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  lay  at 
('astlebar,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  collected  a 
considerable  force  at  Allilone  to  support  all  the 
three.  This  was  a  very  good  plan,  and  we  all  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  enemy  had  re-embarked  or  been 
all  taken  ;  but  they  were  better  commanded  than 
we  expected,  for  before  our  troops  could  contract 
their  circle  so  as  to  act  In  support  of  each  other, 
the  French  left  Ballina,  crossed  the  mountains  by 
Lake  Con,  where  200  men  would  have  stopped 
their  whole  array,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  Lake, 
with  numbers  nearly  equal  to  his  own.  As  the 
mountain  road  was  so  bad  they  could  only  bring 
two  guns  with  them,  and  our  artillery  playeii  on 
them  as  they  advanced  with  considerable  effect, 
but  the  Kilkenny  and  Kerry  militia,  from  cowardice 


or  treachery,  or  perhaps  both,  took  to  their  heels 
without  firing  a  shot.  Some  say  they  were  followed 
by  a  regiment  of  Scotch  Fusiliers  (The  Frazers), 
but  this  has  been  since  denied  ;  it  is,  however  cer- 
tain that  our  army  retreated  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
with  the  loss  of  their  cannon  and  bagyage,  to  Tuam, 
and  all  Mayo  is  in  possession  of  the  French.  Yes- 
terday morning  Lord  Cornwallis  was  to  advance 
from  Athlone  with  7,000  men,  at  least  4,000  of 
whom  are  British.  It  is  quite  uricertain  what  the 
enemy  intend  doing.  Some  think  their  point  is 
Galway;  others,  that  they  will  stand  an  action;  a 
third  party  that  they  will  push  for  Dublin.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  if  Lord  Cornwallis  receives  a 
check,  not  oidy  our  property  but  our  lives  will  be 
in  ureat  danger.  The  French  were  not  joined 
t)ehjre  the  action  by  any  very  considerable  number 
of  the  Irisli,  but  I  fear  they  have  increased  their 
numbers  since.  We  are  also  in  fear  of  fresh  troops 
from  France  landing  every  day  In  some  other 
quarter  ;  In  short,  you  are  a  very  lucky  man  to 
liave  all  you  love  on  that  side  of  the  water. 
Adieu!  Our  fate  will  be  decided  in  a  few  days,  or 
perhaps  hours.  As  yet  the  country  is  quiet,  and  if 
we  can  master  these  fellows  before  they  can  get 
snfficiently  reinforced  the  expedition  will  strengthen 
instead  of  hurting  us;  but  we  are  bv  no  means  so 
sanguine  as  we  were.  The  French  officer  is  a 
man  of  great  talents.  Before  the  action  of  Castle- 
har  he  made  his  own  troops  and  his  Irish  allies 
change  coats,  so  the  flower  of  the  French  array  got 
close  to  our  troops,  while  we  look  them  for  a  set 
of  raggatnuffins.    I  am  afraid  he  will  prove  too 

hard  for  us  Yours  faithfully. 

"  Wm.  Cloynb." 


Dr.  Battershy  presented  a  portion  of  a 
deer's  antler,  forming  a  dagger,  found  near 
Killarney. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  parts  6  to 
8  of  vol.  XXV.  of  the  "  Transactions." 

The  Academy  adjourned  until  November. 


A  LIFT  FOR  THE  LIFFEY. 

Anyone  who  choses  to  refer  to  the  files  of 
the  Irish  Builder  will  find  that  the  interven- 
tion in  re  the  Liffey  that  has  now  taken  place 
was  predicted.  Warnings,  however,  had  no 
effect  on  our  sluggish  Town  Council,  the 
noisy  members  of  which  had  other  more  per- 
sonally profitable  schemes  in  view.  The 
letter  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  plans  adverted  to,  wliich  were  given  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  o"f 
the  Board  of  Works  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Corporation,  we  append  below.  As  a  purifi- 
cation scheme,  of  course  it  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  a  temporary  one,  calculated,  however, 
to  aff"ord  relief  to  the  citizens  in  the  abate- 
ment of  foul  smells  while  the  Main  Drainage 
works  of  the  city  are  being  constructed. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  will  be  to  some 
extent  interfered  with,  but  not  to  a  great 
degree ;  and,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  a  temporary  loss  must 
be  borne  with  for  a  great  tetnporary  gain. 

It  is  almost  needless  for  us  to  dilate  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Liffey  nuisance,  as  we  have 
so  often  written  upon  the  subject ;  and,  in 
view  even  of  a  temporary  respite  from  such 
an  intolerable  suffering,  we  would  fain  with- 
hold all  criticism  as  to  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  plans  in  question.  After  so 
many  thousands  of  the  public  funds 
being  shamefully  wasted  in  sporting  and 
jobbing  with  the  Main  Drainage  of  Dublin, 
what  a  reflection  on  our  Corporation  does 
not  this  Viceregal  scheme  cast !  Should  this 
measure  of  temporary  relief  be  carried  out 
and  prove  successful,  we  have  little  doubt — 
if  the  Government  does  not  follow  it  up  in 
accelerating  the  action  of  the  Corporation- 
it  will  again  fall  back  once  more  into  the  old 
rut,  and  the  promised  completion  of  our 
Main  Drainage  will  be  as  far  oft'  as  ever. 
Corporations  that  neglect  their  duty  must  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  neglect. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  read  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  was 
addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk  : — 

'•  Dublin  Castle,  22nd  June,  1874. 
"  Sir,— Adverting  to  my  letter  of  the  18th  Inst., 
I  ain  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  infurmation  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
that  his  (J race  has  felt  it  his  duty  specially  to  con- 
sider whether  some  plan  might  not  be  devised  for 


affording  temporary  relief  from  the  intolerable 
nuisance  caused  by  the  present  state  of  the  Liffey; 
and  he  desires  me  to  forward  herewith  the  enclosed 
plan,  which  he  thinks  will  effect  the  object  in  view 
at  a  small  cost,  and  which  further  admits  of  rapid 
execution.  His  Grace  requests  that  you  will  at 
once  submit  this  plan  to  the  Municipal  Council,  and 
he  hopes  that  It  may  be  accepted  by  them,  and 
carried  out  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  His 
Grace  desires  me  to  add  that,  if  the  Council  are 
not  prepnred  to  accept  Ids  plan  In  a  complete  or 
modified  form,  and  fail  immediately  to  propose  any 
other  plan  which  will  relieve  the  city  from  this 
nuisance,  he  will  have  to  take  Into  his  consideration 
whether  It  will  not  become  his  duty  to  call  upon 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  exercise  at  once 
the  powers  vested  In  them  under  the  Sanitary  Acts, 
and  make  an  order  on  the  Council  for  the  execution 
of  the  work  within  a  limited  period,  and,  If  not 
executed  within  that  time,  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  to  execute  the  work  at  the 
expense  of  the  Council.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
consideration  of  his  plan,  his  Grace  has  desired  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  tlie  Board 
of  Works,  to  wait  upon  the  Council,  and  explain  to 
them  all  necessary  details.  In  conclusion,  his  Grace 
desires  that  It  may  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  plan  which  he  now  proposes  is  to  be  contidered 
merely  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  will  not 
relieve  the  Council  of  the  duty  of  expediting  as  far 
as  possible  the  commencement  of  the  im'^jortant 
work  connected  with  the  Main  Drainage  of  the  city. 
— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  BcRKE. 
Mr.  Roberts  stated  to  the  Council  that  the 
plan  had  been  entirely  suggested  by  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  wa«  a  temporary 
arrangement  for  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
offensive  effluvia  which  now  rises  from  the 
bed  of  the  River  Liffey  during  the  time  it  is 
exposed  at  low  water.  The  plan  may  be 
thus  described  : — • 

"  To  divide  the  section  of  the  river  into  three 
steps  or  divisions  by  the  erection  of  three  weirs 
across  the  channel,  so  arranged  in  height  as  to  Im- 
pound liehind  each  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
cover  the  entire  bed  of  the  river.  The  fall  of  the  bed 
of  the  river  between  the  iioints  referred  to  is  about 
4^  ft.,  so  that  the  formation  of  three  weirs  of  about 
2ft.  6in.  or  3ft.  In  heiaht  will  be  sufficient  to  effect 
that  object,  and  the  fall  at  each  will  then  be  about 
18in.  With  a  view  of  ■ruarding  asalnst  the  tendency 
of  these  weirs  to  accutnulate  silt  behind  them,  and  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  their  being  an  obstruction 
to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  it  Is  proposed  to  con- 
struct them  in  the  manner  shown  on  sketch.  The 
wings,  or  aides  are  to  extend  from  the  quay  walls 
on  each  side  in  an  oblique  direction  down  stream 
forming  an  angle  of  about  45  desfrees  with  the  quay 
walls,  and  extending  to  within  15ft.  of  the  centre  of 
the  river,  thus  leaving  a  clear  opening  of  30ft.,  which 
It  is  proposed  to  fill  In  with  falling  sluices  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  barrages  on  the 
Seine,  which  can  be  readily  closed  or  opened  for 
current  and  navigation  by  means  of  a  small  barn-e 
fitted  with  proper  appliances.     They  should  be 
closed   on  the  ebb-tide,  a  short  time  before  the 
water  falls  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  weirs,  and 
opened  on  the  flood  tide  rising  again  to  the  same 
level.    By  this  means  the  current  of  the  river  will 
he  concentrated  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  and 
It  will  not  be  interfered  with  to  any  Injurious  extent 
and  there  will  be  a  clear  centre  opening  of  30ft.  for 
navisration,  which  should  be  defined  by  piles  exten- 
ding to  above  lji<.'h  water.    The  sides  or  wiricrg  of 
these  weirs  are  to  be  formed  of  sheet  piles  driven  a 
sufficient  depth  Into  the  bed  of  the  river,  caulked 
and  backed  with  a  small  quantity  of  rubble  stone 
packed  on  the  down  stream  side  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  water  cutting  away  the  bed  of  the 
river  below  and  undermining  them.      To  guard 
against  the  action  of  the  current  in   the  centre 
opeiiinu,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  substantial 
floor  of  timber  sheeting  well  secured  to  capping 
pieces  fixed  to  the  heads  of  piles,  the  space  between 
which  might,  if  necessary,  be  filled  In  with  cement 
concrete.    A  strong  timber  cell  is  to  be  constructed 
across  the  opening,  to  which  the  sluices  are  to  be 
hinged,  and  they  are  to  be  provided  with  proper  ap- 
pliances for  lowerinir  or  raising  them,  and  securiiio- 
thera  to  their  position  when  raised.    This  temporary 
arrangement,  or   such   modification  of  it  as  the 
nature  of  the  loundations  and  section  of  the  river 
may  render  necessary,  is  suggested  as  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  manner  by  which  the  nuisance  now 
so  much  complained  of  will  to  a  very  great  extent 
be  prevented,  until  the  proposed  Main  Draliiase 
Scheme  is  carried  oat.     It  admits  of  being  rapidly 
executed.    Its  total  cost  will  not  probably  exceed 
I  £1,200,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  Its 
j  execution  will  realize  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
objeet  in  view." 


July  1,  1874.] 
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A  DIAGNOSIS  WITHOUT  A  FEE. 

The  medical  journals  of  London  should  not 
be  throwing  their  pearls  before  swine.  The 
Corporation  of  Dublin  is  always  willing  to 
vote  sums  for  legal  and  engineering  opinion. 
It  has  at  present  more  than  two  consulting 
laTV'yers  and  engineers,  and  with  the  free  use 
of  the  public  purse,  we  think  it  could  very 
well  aiford,  on  the  motion  of  some  chimney 
ornament,  to  vote  a  sum  to  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Record  for  the  annexed  diagnosis. 
The  case,  we  must  say,  looks  somewhat 
serious,  and  we  fear  we  are  to  blame  our- 
selves to  some  extent  in  encouraging  so 
pronounced  an  opinion  as  that  which  is  being 
indulged  in  just  now  by  our  medical  and 
other  contemporaries.  We  might  have  ex- 
pected sympathy  long  since  with  our  labour, 
long  indeed  before  it  came,  but  we  did  not 
expect  that  medical  opinion  could  be  had  for 
nothing  by  the  public  in  general  and  the 
Corporation  in  particular  : — 

"The  abominable  and  poisonous  stench  with 
which  the  Liffey  infects  the  air  of  Dublin  may  pos- 
sibly be  borne  with  a  nearer  approach  to  resignation 
if  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the  progress  of 
the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  will  not  be  checked  by  tlie  obstructions 
which  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  are  interposing  to 
its  passage.  The  poisonous  state  of  that  gigantic 
sewer — for,  as  it  runs  through  Dublin,  the  Liffey  is 
nothing  else  than  an  open  ditch,  of  which  tlie  water 
is  thick  with  putrifying  sewage — is  a  standing 
example  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  Dublin  Corpo- 
ration understands  and  carries  out  its  sanitary 
duties.  For  years  it  has  delayed,  and  jobht-d,  and 
quarrelled  over  the  purification  of  the  Liffey,  and 
it  waives  up  to  find  that,  while  it  has  been  delaying 
values  hare  been  rising.  To  purify  tli*  Liffey  now 
will  cost  the  ratepayers  balf  as  much  again  as  it 
would  have  done  ten  years  ago.  All  the  sanitary  af- 
fairs of  Dublin  have  been  managed  in  the  same  way. 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  British  Medical 
Journal  sent  over  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry,  he 
reported  that  fever  patients  were  carried  aliout  the 
city  in  costermongers'  carts,  that  tlie  so-called 
disinfecting  chamber  was  nothing  less  than  a 
smoky  cupboard,  and  that  the  whole  sanitary  admi- 
nistration was  a  mockery  and  a  sham.  Tlie  Dublin 
journals  followed  suit,  and  a  voluntary  sanitary 
association  has  been  formed,  which  has  forced  the 
Dublin  Corporation  into  some  pretence  of  activity, 
but  a  very  pitiful  and  hollow  pretence.  It  is 
characteristic  of  their  whole  spirit  in  sanitary 
matters  that  their  mainground  of  opposition  to  the 
Public  Health  Bill  now  is,  that  it  does  not  give 
them  enough  of  patronage  in  the  posts  to  be 
created." 


THE  HEALTH  OF  DUBLIN. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  that  the 
death-rate  still  continues  high,  and  that 
zymotic  diseases  are  prevalent.  Until  an 
efficient  scavenging  system  is  carried  out, 
and  the  main  drainage  of  the  city  is  com- 
pleted, we  cannot  expect  the  mortality  to  go 
down  very  low.  Constant  sanitary  inspec- 
tions provided  by  the  law,  if  resorted  to, 
would  work  a  marked  improvement  in  a 
short  time. 

The  deaths  registered  in  the  Dublin  Re- 
gistration District  during  the  week  ending 
13th  June,  1874,  represent  an  annual  mor- 
tality of  23  in  every  1,000  of  the  population, 
by  the  census  of  1871.  In  London  the  death 
rate  was  18  in  every  1,000  of  the  estimated 
population,  in  Glasgow  30,  and  in  Edinburgh 
22,  Twenty-seven  deaths  were  caused  by 
zymotic  diseases,  and  were  classified  as  fol- 
lows : — Fever  8  (2  typhus  and  6  typhoid), 
scarlet  fever  9,  croup  3,  quinsy  2,  measles 
and  diphtheria  1  each,  &c.  Nineteen  deaths 
were  ascribed  to  convulsions.  Bronchitis 
proved  fatal  in  14  instances,  and  pneumonia 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  3.  Four 
deaths  resulted  from  paralysis,  1  from 
apoplexy,  3  from  epilepsy,  2  from  brain 
disease  unspecified,  9  from  heart  disease,  1 
each  from  aneurism,  liver  disease,  nephria 
or  Bright's  disease,  and  cystitis  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder.  Phthisis  or  pulmonary 
consumption  was  the  cause  of  twelve  deaths, 
scrofula  of  4,  hydrocephalus  or  water  on  the 
brain  and  mesenteric  disease  of  1  each,  and 
cancer  of  3.    Three  accidental  deaths  were 


registered — 2  from  fractures  and  contusions, 
and  1  from  burns.  Forty  of  the  persons 
whose  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week 
were  under  5  years  of  age,  and  34  were  aged 
GO  and  upwards,  including  a  woman  stated 
to  have  been  aged  90  years.  Fifty-eight  of 
the  deaths  registered  in  the  Dublin 
Eegistration  District  during  tho  week 
occurred  in  hospitals  and  other  public 
institutions.  Of  this  number  8  took  place  in 
the  North  Dublin,  and  25  in  the  South  Dub- 
lin Union  Workhouse.  In  the  Suburban 
District  of  Rathmines,  the  annual  ratio  was 
7  per  1,000  ;  in  Donnybrook  it  was  19 — the 
City  of  Dublin  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for 
Incurables  are  situated  in  this  district ;  in 
Blacki-ock,  7 ;  and  in  Kingstown,  6  deaths 
per  1,000  of  the  population  by  the  census 
in  1871. 

In  the  return  for  the  week  ending  20th 
of  June,  the  deaths  were  158 — 80  males  and 
78  females. 

The  poor  and  densely-populated  districts 
north  and  south  of  the  city  show,  of  course, 
a  great  increase  in  deaths  over  other  regis- 
tration districts.  This  goes  to  prove  the 
injurious  effects  of  overcrowding,  neglected 
sanitary  duties,  and  the  want  of  pure  air  and 
open  spaces. 


ANOTHER  COMPETITION,  AND  HOW 
IT  ENDED. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that,  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement  inviting  designs  for  re- 
modelling the  County  Court-house,  Sligo,  six 
architects  sent  in  designs.  Of  these,  two 
sent  in  three  sets  each — two  for  remodelling 
and  one  for  an  entirely  new  building.  After  a 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  building  committee 
of  the  grand  jury,  three  designs  were  selected 
for  further  consideration.  On  the  last  day 
of  meeting,  the  committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion of  abandoning  the  idea  of  remodelling 
the  old  courts,  and,  instead,  of  having  an  en- 
tirely new  court-house  on  a  new  site,  and  to 
invite  the  architects  who  competed  in  the 
first  instance  to  send  in  designs  for  the  new 
building,  a  premium  of  ^£50  ! !  !  and  one  only, 
being  oflered  for  the  best  design  in  the 
first  instance.  The  committee  were  at  a  loss 
to  decide  on  the  best  out  of  the  tbi-ee  finally 
chosen,  and,  considering  each  of  the  three  to 
have  equal  merit,  hit  on  the  novel  expedient 
of  "  drawing  lots"  for  the  prize.  Mr.  J. 
Rawson  Carroll  was  tlie  winner,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly becomes  entitled  to  the  ^£50.  We 
do  not  find  fault  with  the  result ;  very  pro- 
bably Mr.  Carroll  is  best  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium. We  understand  he  had  considerable 
trouble,  having,  along  with  several  alterna- 
tives, submitted  a  design  on  speculation 
before  the  competition  was  announced  at  all. 
We  would  suggest  to  any  committee  in  a 
similar  dilemma  in  future,  that  it  would  be 
much  fairer  and  more  satisfactory  to  the 
profession  if  the  aid  of  a  perfectlij  iiide- 
jH'ndent  architect  was  called  in,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  deciding  on  the  most  meritorious 
design,  and  the  one  best  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements ;  for,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
committee,  there  were,  in  all  probability, 
degrees  of  comparison  between  the  three 
selected  designs — at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
attribute  the  slightest  partiality  to  the  gen- 
tlemen forming  the  committee,  who  acted 
very  faii'ly  throughout. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Complete  Measurer  :  setting  forth  the 
Measurement  of  Boards,  Ulass,  <fo.,  jloiiiid 
Timler,  and  Stone,  and  Stinidiutj  Timber. 
By  Richard  Horton.  London :  Lockwood 
and  Co.    Second  Edition. 

The  office  of  the  architect,  engineer,  build- 
ing surveyor,  or  land  agent  that  is  without 
this  excellent  and  useful  work  cannot  truly 
be  considered  perfect  in  its  furnishing.  The 
tables  are  well  arranged  for  reference  ;  the 
wood-cut  illustrations  enhance  the  value  to 
those  only  partially  experienced  in  measur- 
ing.   We  can  recommend  the  work. 


SALE  OF  WOOD  GOODS. 

By  our  advertising  columns,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Carvill  intends  to  hold  a  clearance 
sale  of  wood  goods  to-morrow,  at  the  Custom 
House  Docks.  The  stock  to  be  offered  in- 
cludes deals  of  various  qualtities  and  lengths; 
also  cargoes  of  memel  timber,  pitch  pine,  &c. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  "  daily"  informs  its  readers  that  a  new  asso- 
ciation, called  "The  Enniscortliy  Union  Ratepayers' 
Protection  Society,"  has  been  established  in  tliat 
town  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers. 

Church  Building  and  Restokation. — A 
return  has  been  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Hampton,  showing  the  number 
of  churches,  including  cathedrals,  in  every  diocese 
in  England  which  have  been  built  or  restored  at  a 
cost  exceeding  £500  since  the  year  1840,  and 
sliowing  also,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expenditure  in 
each  case,  and  the  source  from  which,  in  each  case, 
the  requisite  funds  were  derived.  Would  it  not 
have  been  well  to  have  included  in  this  return 
those  belonging  to  Ireland  up  to  the  date  of  the 
"  Disestablishment  ?" 

Northumberland  House  (London). — 
Cheques  for  the  purcliase-money  of  Northumber- 
land Hause  and  the  legal  expenses  connected  with 
the  transfer  have  been  passed  at  tlie  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland  and  Earl  Percy  receive 
£497,000  for  the  mansion  itself ;  a  further  £2,000 
is  payable  to  his  Grace  for  Nos.  2  and  3  North- 
umberland-court;  the  stamps  amount  to  £2,500, 
and  the  solicitors  accept  £1,000  in  full  satisfaction 
of  their  costs. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  BuiLDEK  AND  SuBSCHiBER. — Our  coiTespouflent  is  informed 
that  no  member  of  a  public  body,  be  it  ii  municipal  council, 
town  commissioners,  or  a  board  of  guardians,  is  permitted  lo 
contract  or  send  in  tenders  to  supply  requisites  to  the  body 
of  which  be  is  a  member.  He  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
ratepayers  and  not  himself.  It  is  considered  improper  also 
for  the  son  or  relative  of  a  member  of  a  public  beard  to 
send  in  tenders  to  a  body  where  his  father  or  blood  relation 
will  have  a  roice  in  the  matter.  The  lather  should  abstain 
from  voting  on  such  a  question  or  expressing  an  influence 
in  his  character  as  a  representative.  It  would  not  certainly 
be  illegal  for  a  son  to  send  in  a  tender  lor  work  because  his 
parent  happens  to  be  a  member.  If  all  is  bona  fide  and 
above  boird,  we  do  nut  see  why  the  son  should  be  debarred 
from  a  public  competition  with  other  contractors.  In  such 
cases,  however,  undeihand  dealings  will  always  be  supposed 
to  e.\ist,  and  as  we  said  already,  the  father  should  abstain 
from  voting  in  the  question. 

\V.  B.— TitAciNG  Papeii  The  description  known  as  foreign 

bank  post  makes  a  very  substantial  tracing  paper,  suited 
for  coloring  and  tracing  puqjoses.  To  prepare:  brush  as 
much  benzine  over  the  sheet  as  will  render  it  quite  trans- 
parent, and  then  immediately  coat  witli  a  thin  solution  of 
Canada  balsnm,  and  hang  up  to  dry;  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  i)arts  of  drying  oil  and  castor  oil  may  be  substituted 
for  the  Canada  balsam — this  latter  is  preferable  when  a 
high  glossy  surface  is  an  objection.  Tissue  paper,  if  used, 
can  be  iniiiroved  by  being  rubbed  over  on  oni:  side  with  a 
soli  sponge  dipped  into  made  starch ;  of  course  the  varnish 
must  then  be  applied  on  the  uncoated  side. 

A  BuuGiiss — The  city  accounts  for  the  year  ended  August, 
I87U,  have  been  published.  A  digest  of  them  would  be  of 
imuiense  advantage  to  the  ratepayers  at  the  present  junc- 
ture We,  of  course,  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
thtni  hereafter. 

Inquireu — We  cannot  answer  your  question  as  to  the 
W.iyoralty  for  ne.^t  year.  We  understand  the  honourable 
position  has  been  offered  to  Mr.  Anthony  O'Neill,  T.C.,  but 
thai  gentleman  has  declined  to  fill  the  Chair. 

Bridck  — When  every  item  is  totted,  we  believe  the  cost  of 
works  at  Jslewcomen  Bridge,  will  be  under  £3,000. 


PEMBROKE  TOWNSHIP 
IMPROVEMENT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Township  Com- 
missioners is  reassuring  in  some  particulars. 
Mr.  John  E.  Vernon  has  been  re-elected 
Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and,  among 
other  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  township, 
Mr.  Vernon  has  contributed  Jl,200  towards 
the  erection  of  a  new  town  hall.  The  sub- 
ject of  asphalting  the  roadways  has  been 
considered,  and  the  commissioners  have 
already  commenced  to  lay  down  the  footpaths 
with  that  material  on  the  Pembroke-road. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  district  appears 
to  be  good,  but  we  will  let  the  report  speak 
for  itself  on  the  present  occasion  : — 

"  The  valnution  bus  risen  from  £76,575  to 
£77,519,  being  an  increase  of  £944  within  the  year. 
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In  the  balance  sheet  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
are  set  forth  under  their  respective  hends— the  for- 
mer amounting  to  £9,081  193.  8d.,and  the  latter  to 
£10,1S8  Is.  3d — leaving  a  cash  balance  of  £1,503 
18s.  3d.  (subject  to  liabilities)  to  credit  of  the  next 
account.    The  rates  assessed  during  the  past  year 
amount  to  £9,0C2  5s.  Gd. ;  of  this  sum  and  the 
arrears  from  the  former  account,  £9,1 54  13s.  3d.  have 
been  collected;  £118  43.  7d.,  part  of  the  arrears 
from  1870  to  1872  having,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, been  found  to  be  uncollectable,  have  been 
written  off,  leaving  a  sum  of  £208  19s.  9d.  against 
£416  ]9i.  8d.  outstanding  since  December,  1872; 
and  at  present  date  the  balance  on  foot  of  the  1873 
rate  amounts  to  only  £27  Is.  8d.  ;  £527  6s.  5d.  has 
been  received  from  other  sources.    The  expenditure 
under  the  heads  of  roads,  kerbing,  crossings,  and 
carts  and  implements,  amounts  to  £2,128  7s.  lid. 
Thecostof  the  pulic  lighting  is  £781  10s.  9d.  against 
£814  15s.  2d.  for  1872.    Four  new  lamps  were 
erected,  making  299  in  all  on  the  31st  December, 
In  the  water  department  the  expenditure  has  been 
£1,952  4s.  lid.,  which  includes  water  rent,  £1,103 
10s.  2d.  paid  to  the  Dublin  Corporation,  and  £661 
6s.  8d.  interest,  &c.,  on  loans  to  sundry  parties  ;  the 
mains  have  been  extended  where  required.  The 
outlay  under  the  head  of  special  works  was  £933 
ls.7d.,£247  8s. being  contributed  by  private  parties. 
The  commissioners  invested  in  3  percent,  stock  to 
the  j^redit  of  the  sinking  fund  special  account 
£557  43.  9d.    Tlie  sanitary  condition  of  the  town- 
ship has  improved  much,  and  the  health  of  the  dis- 
trict continues  good.    The  sum  standing  to  the 
debit  of  the  sinking  fund  special  account  at  the 
closeof  1872  has  been  reduced  from  £11,418  18s.  to 
£10,861  13s.  3d.    The  balance  to  the  debit  of  the 
suspense  account  has  also  been  reduced  from  £84 
16s.  6d.  to  £C5  17s.  5d.    The  stock  of  materials, 
&c.,  paid  for  and  on  hands  at  the  close  of  the  account 
amounts  to  £754,  against  £550  former  year." 
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Regular  and  Voluntary  Sanitary  J^ork. 


J  HE   Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Dublin  Sani- 
tary Association  has  been  issued 
and  their  second  annual  meet- 
ing held.    Earnest  volunteer 
work,  in  an  educational  and  sanitary  direc- 
tion, is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  acceptable, 
but  there  are  defects  and  difficulties  insepar- 
able from  such  labour.    The  labour  after  a 
short  while  devolves  upon  a  few  ;  subscrip- 
tions are  grudgingly  given ;  members  decrease 
in  number,  or  remain  for  a  long  time  sta- 
tionary, and  personal  interest  is  not  mani- 
fested if  there  is  not  some  indirect,  if  not 
direct,  gain.  In  the  formation  of  the  Dublin 
Sanitary  Association,  a  public  and  a  profes- 
sional benefit  was,  no  doubt,  anticipated  by 
the  promoters.    It  was  established  under 
medical  auspices,  and  continues  so  ;  and, 
small  as  the  platform  has  been,  the  organisa- 
tion has  worked  the  medical  profession  some 
good,  in    view  of   sanitary  administration 
through  sanitary   and  public  health  acts. 
We  trust,  however,  that  if  the  desires  of  our 
medical  brethren  are  fulfilled,  they  will,  not- 
withstanding, continue  still  to  render  what- 
ever volunteer  labour  they  can   until  the 
public  health  of  the  city  is  established  and 
maintained  on  a  firm  footing.    If  public 
duties  were  performed  as  they  should  be, 
there   ought   to  be  no  need  for  volunteer 
sanitary  labour.    We  have  now  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  authorities,   and  sufficient 
rates  are  levied  to  carry  out  an  efficient 
system   of  sanitary  inspection.     If  local 
bodies  are  supine  and  neglectful,  there  are 
central  authorities  to  Vv'hom  the  heavily-taxed 
ratepayers  can  appeal,  and  the  work  required 
can  be  accelerated. 

Sanitary  administration  is  not,  however, 
in  proper  gear  or  working  order  yet,  and 
between  the  old  and  new  systems  patience 
must  be  exhibited  and  friendly  aid  accepted 
when  oifered.  Recognised,  responsible,  and 
properly  remunerated  officers  are,  after  all, 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health.  They  are  appointed  to  do  certain 
duties,  they  are  paid  for  doing  them,  and  if 
they  neglect  to  do  them,  they  risk  dismissal. 
This  constitutes  the  real  value  of  a  law- 
constituted  body  over  a  voluntary  one.  The 
public  expects  what  they  are  taxed  for  will 
be  performed,  and  performed  efficiently. 

As  far  as  the  work  of  sanitary  inspection 
has  been  carried,  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation is  entitled  to  praise. 

The  body  is  at  present  composed  of  250 
members,  but  as  yet  only  ten  ladies  have 
joined.  We  have  long  since  pointed  out  the 
work  that  humane  females  blessed  with 
means  might  perform  in  the  way  of  visiting 
the  homes  of  their  poorer  sisters.  The  in- 
come of  the  association  for  the  year  amounted 
to  the  small  sum  of  ^6150  17s.,  and  the  expen- 
diture was  £U  >.  2s.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  which,  added  to 
the  small  balance  of  the  previous  year,  shows 
a  credit  of  ^17  lOg.  6d.  in  favour  of  the  asso- 


ciation. These  are  modest  financial  trans- 
actions, and  deducting  the  costs  of  oflico 
stationery  and  printing,  the  fixnd  to  bo 
devoted  to  strict  sanitary  inspection  is  not  a 
large  sum. 

Weekly  reports  of  nuisances  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation  ;  359 
cases,  comprising  519  distinct  nuisances, 
have  been  reported,  classed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :— Overcrowded  houses,  10  ;  houses 
unfit  for  habitation,  18 ;  houses  in  a  state 
injurious  to  health,  47  (in  nearly  all  of  these 
cases  disease  have  actually  occurred)  ;  insuffi- 
cient ashpit  and  privy  accommodation,  likely 
to  cause  injury  to  health,  147 ;  insufficient 
water  supply,   6 ;  defective  sewerage,  74 ; 
filthy  yards  and   archways,  118;  manure 
heaps  and  accumulation  of  filth,  29 ;  un- 
scavenged  streets  and  lanes,  50 ;  animals 
badly    kept,  20.      Some    of    the  above 
nuisances  have  been  abated  through  the 
representations  of  the  association,  but  many 
of  the  houses  still  continue  as  bad  as  ever. 
The  report  notices  the  inefficiency  of  the 
means  at  present  existing  for  the  conveyance 
of  patients  to  hospital,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  induce  the  Public  Health  Committee  to 
provide  better  accommodation.    We  have 
ourselves  often  directed  public  attention  to 
the  matter.     Two  cabs  are  kept  by  the 
Public  Health  Committee  at  the  Disinfect- 
ing Chamber  in  Marrowbone-lane,  but  no 
horses  are  kept  there,  and  when  the  cabs  are 
required,  a  journey  must  be  made  to  Bass- 
place,  off  Denzille-street,  two  miles  distant, 
where  the  cab-owner  lives.    Then  a  round  of 
circumlocution  has  to  be  gone  through  in 
getting  a  certificate,  fetching  the  horse  to 
the  cab,  and  the  cab  and  horse  to  the  patient, 
and  then  to  the  hospital.    No  one,  indeed, 
need  feel  surprised  that  the  law  is  violated 
under  such  a  system,  and  that  hackney  cabs 
are  used  occasionally  by  stealth.    The  same 
defective  and  censurable  arrangements  exist 
in  connection  with  the  disinfection  of  in- 
fected articles.    The  van  for  the  removal  of 
the  infected  articles  is  kept  by  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  and  the  horse  is  at  Bass- 
place.    The  van  is  given  gratuitously,  but  a 
charge  of  five  shillings  is  made  for  the  horse, 
and  sundry  other  charges  are  made  "to 
those  who  can  afi'ord  it." 

In  respect  to  ashpits,  privies,  and  the 
removal  of  house  refuse,  the  Corporation 
recently  projected  a  system  in  keeping  with 
their  other  admirable  arrangements.  Ten 
shillings  were  to  be  deposited  at  the  City 
Hall  by  any  citizen  requiring  an  ashpit 
cleaned,  if  situated  within  the  city.  The 
charges  made  were  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings 
for  the  first  two  loads,  and  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  ,for  each  load  after  the  first  two, 
but  in  no  case  will  less  than  six  shillings  be 
charged.  Of  course,  very  few  availed  them- 
selves of  these  prices,  which  were  fairly  pro- 
hibitory. The  report  of  the  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation says  on  this : — 


by  tlie  Corporation  could  not  be  less  than  £00,000 
per  annum,  or  over  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on 
the  valuation  of  tlie  tity.  A  incmher  of  your  com- 
mittee Ims  ascertained  that  he  can  have  a  large 
ashpit,  in  not  a  very  eonvenient  position,  cleansed 
at  tlie  rateof  less  tliun  2s.  per  load  by  private  agree- 
ment, and  of  this  sum  only  Is.  per  load  is  spent  on 
cartage.  In  London  and  in  nearly  all  the  large 
towns  of  England  the  cleansing  of  aslipits  is  under- 
taken by  the  anthoritios  free  of  charge,  and  the 
expense,  after  deducting  tlie  value  of  tlie  manure 
sold,  which  in  many  cases  is  very  considerable,  is 
defrayed  out  of  the  public  rates." 


In  admitting,  as  we  have  already  done, 
that  the  action  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation  has  been  productive  of  good,  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  as  a 
voluntary  association,  and  only  supported  to 
the  extent  that  it  is,  its  labours,  should  it 
continue  to  exist,  must  of  necessity  bo  very 
circumscribed.    As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
association,  from  its  own  standpoint,  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
Irish  Public  Health  Bill.    In  the  present 
report,  it  details  its  efi"orts  at  some  consi- 
derable length,  nor  does  it  forget  to  instance 
the  contributions  of  its  professional  brethren 
on  the  Press.    "  The  Irish  Conjoint  Com- 
mittee on  Sanitary  Legislation,"  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying,  confined  its  labours 
solely  to  what   concerned   the  profession, 
apart  from  the  grievances  of  the  general 
public,  but  in  doing  this  it  only  acted  up  to 
the  principles  of  the  first  law  of  human 
nature.    If  one  does  not  first  take  care  of 
himself  he  wiU  be  unable  to  take  care  of  any 
one  else. 

The  Irish  Public  Health  Bill,  in  its 
amended  form,  needs  further  amendments. 
In  looking  over  it,  it  cannot  be  said  the 
medical  profession  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 
In  the  matter  of  sanitary  inspection,  it  puts 
duties  on  the  shoulders  of  medical  practi- 
tioners which  they  cannot  bear,  and  must 
of  necessity  be  borne  for  them.  There  have 
been  party  cries  in  all  ages,  and  doctors  and 
lawyers  have  differed  centuries  before  bills  of 
health  or  bills  of  mortality  were  published. 
It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  make  the  world 
listen  to  reason  and  common  sense,  but  we 
live  strong  in  the  belief,  and  will  die  equally 
so,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
right  men  will  have  to  be  put  in  the  right 
places,  and  scientific  and  practical  engineering 
knowledge  availed  of  and  utilised  in  the  in- 
terests of  human  and  public  health. 


"  These  rates  are  so  excessive  that  your  com- 
mittee believe  that  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  citizens 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  arrangements  pro- 
vided by  the  Corporation.  The  charges  may,  in 
fact,  be  shown  to  be  virtually  prohibitory  by  con- 
sidering their  operation  in  the  case  of  tenement 
houses.  There  are  9,000  tenement  houses  in 
Dul)lin,  and,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  the  ashpit  of  each  of 
these  houses  must  be  cleansed  onee  a-montli.  This 
would  amount  to  £3  129.  per  annum  for  each  house, 
so  that  the  total  cost  of  cleansing  the  ashpits  of 
Dublin  would  amount  to  £fc,400  per  annum.  As 
there  are  in  all  23,896  houses  in  Dublin,  the  total 
cost  of  the  cleansing  of  ashpits  at  the  rates  charged 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND.* 

The  services  entrusted  to  the  management 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  are  various 
and  important,  and  in  their  judicious  perfor- 
mance depends  to  no  small  extent  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country.  Capital 
creates  capital,  but  often  money  that  is  easily 
obtained  by  public  bodies  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals is  most  unwisely  expended.  The  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
are  in  general  ijretty  well  secured,  whether  it 
be  in  aid  of  railway  improvements  or  to  help 
corporate  or  similar  bodies  to  carry  out 
schemes  in  connection  with  sanitary  matters, 
or  other  towns  improvement  purposes.  Jn 
this  city  every  well-informed  citizen  is  aware 
that  nearly  aU  the  rates  are  mortgaged  in 
one  direction  or  another  as  security  for 
loans,  and  even  still  our  Corporation,  through 
systematic  bad  management,  are  unable  to 
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perform  urgent  works,  unless  on  tbeir  own 
showing  they  obtain  additional  borrowing 
powers. 

During  the  past  year  (1873-4)  loans  have 
been  sanctioned  through  the  Board  of  Works 
out  of  the  respective  funds  for  the  following 
among  other  objects  : — Local  boards,  for  im- 
provements, il0,300;  railways,  ±"26,CG6; 
harbours  and  docks,  ^9,719 ;  fishery  piers, 
^157  (a  small  sum,  indeed)  ;  labourers' 
dwellings  in  towns,  ^22,250 ;  glebe  loans, 
^24,356  ;  river  drainage  maintenance,  ,£1,542 ; 
river  drainage  by  local  boards,  X'23,891. 
Under  the  Land  Improvement  Act — For  im- 
provements in  thorough  drainage,  farm 
buildings,  labourers'  dwellings,  fencing, 
planting,  &c.,  ^139,881.  Under  the  Land 
Act — For  the  purchase  by  tenants  of  their 
farms,  ^49,130.  Total  sanctions  on  all  ser- 
vices being  £307,000,  as  against  £298,796  on 
previous  year.  A  number  of  applications  for 
loans  for  special  objects  have  been  enter- 
tained, such  as  improvements  in  towns  or  dis- 
tricts by  local  boards,  advances  to  railways 
on  security  of  debenture  stock,  and  to  har- 
bour boards  for  extending  and  improving 
commercial  harbours  and  docks.  Under  this 
head  during  the  previous  year  sanctions 
have  been  made  as  follows  : — The  Corpora- 
tion of  Wexford,  for  jpurchase  of  ground  for 
erecting  a  public  market,  £500 ;  Sir  Thomas 
Lennard,  Bart.,  for  building  a  butter  market 
in  the  town  of  Clones,  two-thirds  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  works,  £800  ;  Enniskillen 
Borough  Commissioners,  for  improvement  of 
streets,  sewers,  &c.,  £'4,000 ;  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  Dungaunon,  for  comj^leting  market 
house  and  town  hall,  £200 ;  the  Guardians 
of  Glenamaddy  Union,  for  enclosing  burial 
grounds,  £S00  ;  the  Guardians  of  the  North 
Dublin  Union,  for  additional  buildings  to  be 
used  as  part  of  the  workhouse,  ^4,500  ;  the 
Southern  Railway  Company,  £'26,606  ;  Eiver 
Moy  Commissioners,  for  improvement  of 
their  river,  £5,719  ;  Galway  Harbour  Com- 
missioners, for  improvement  in  the  port, 
£4,000.  The  following  further  applications 
for  similar  objects  are  under  considera- 
tions : — Galway  Harbour  Commissioners,  for 
works  connected  with  the  entrance  to  the 
dock,  £3,500,  and  for  constructing  a  graving 
dock,  ;£8,000 ;  Town  Commissioners  of 
Youghal,  to  repair  public  quays  and  to  erect 
a  public  market,  £1,500  to  £2,000  ;  Ban- 
bridge,  Lisburn  and  Belfast  Railway  Com- 
pany, £49,000  ;  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of 
the  Duugarvan  Union,  for  building  a  fever 
hospital,  £1,600  ;  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
of  Castlebar  Union,  for  building  a  dis- 
jjensary  dwelling  for  the  medical  officer  at 
Lahardane,£400 ;  the  Waterford  and  Wexford 
Railway  Company,  for  line  from  Waterford 
and  Wexford  Railway,  Wexford,  to  the 
harbour  in  course  of  erection  at  Eoslare, 
^26,700. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  aj)j)lications 
are  mostly  for  objects  of  a  very  necessary 
and  commendable  nature.  Doubtless  when 
the  Irish  Health  Bill  comes  into  operation 
there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  applica- 
tions for  loans  for  sanitary  and  reputed  sani- 
tary purposes.  Under  the  Sanitary  Act  of 
1866,  with  which  is  incorporated  the  Sewage 
Utilization  Act  of  1865,  applications 
have  been  made  for  loans  for  water 
supply  and  sewerage  for  towns  ;  but  it  has 
been  decided  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
these  loans,  iuasmucli  as  the  Board  are 
called  on  to  administer  these  acts  in  another 
capacity.   It  appears  that  greater  advantage 


has  been  taken  of  the  acts  29  and  30  Vic, 
for  providing  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes  in  towns  than  in  any  previous  year 
since  it  came  into  operation.  It  is  cheering 
to  hear  this,  and  we  trust  that  still  greater 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  these  acts,  and 
that  the  loans  will  be  wisely  and  economi- 
cally expended  in  the  construction  of  stable 
and  well-planned  sanitary  dwellings.  Seven 
loans  have  been  made,  amounting  to  £22,250, 
which  will  provide  261  separate  dwellings  in 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Omagh,  Gorey  and 
Armagh.  Under  the  several  Land  Improve- 
ment Acts,  the  Board's  operations  exceed 
those  of  any  year  since  1852.  The  present 
year  shows  an  increase  of  £139,370,  as 
against  £96,748  in  1872-3.  Applications  on 
the  part  of  tenant  farmers  for  loans  to  aid 
in  the  purchase  of  their  holdings  show  a  con- 
siderable falling  off.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  unfavourable  conclusions  as  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  country  might  be  drawn  from 
this  fact. 

The  total  loan  advances  made  during  the 
year  amounts  to  £233,498,  as  against  £182,012 
of  the  j)revious  year,  and  the  repayments, 
including  principal  and  interest  in  the  same 
period,  was  £144,989,  as  against  £151,810. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  public  buildings, 
we  find  that  extensive  alterations  are  re- 
ported in  connection  with  the  Belfast  Post- 
office  and  Telegraph  Service,  that  a  new 
Post-office  at  Limerick,  in  which  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Departments  are  accommo- 
dated, is  nearing  completion,  and  that  addi- 
tions contemplated  in  respect  to  the  Cork 
Post-office  have  been  unavoidably  deferred, 
owing  to  delay  having  occurred  in  obtaining 
possession  of  adjoining  premises.  New 
Customs  buildings  intended  to  be  erected  at 
Waterford  will  be  shortly  commenced,  and 
the  proposed  public  offices  at  London- 
derry will,  it  is  expected,  be  commenced  this 
present  year.  A  new  constabulary  barrack 
has  been  completed  at  Carna,  county  Gal- 
way, and  others  are  in  progress  at  Cahirci- 
veen,  county  Kerry  ;  Farmhill,  county  Mayo  ; 
Kilmouse,  ditto ;  Kinnewry,  ditto  ;  and  at 
Emly,  county  Tipperary.  Several  metropo- 
litan police  buildings  have  undergone  repair, 
and  at  Lad-lane  considerable  addition  to  the 
buildings  there  are  reported  to  be  in  progress, 
and  also  at  Kevin-street  Barrack,  where  ex- 
tensive improvements  are  being  carried  out 
in  the  stabling. 

The  general  work  necessary  for  the  con- 
servancy of  the  Phoenix  Park  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  People's  Garden  has  been 
attended  to  as  usual. 

New  coastgiiard  stations  have  been  com- 
pleted at  Derkmore,  county  Sligo ;  Grey- 
stones,  county  Wicklow ;  Seafield,  county 
Clare  ;  and  Rush,  county  Dublin.  Works 
are  in  progress  at  new  stations  at  Bally- 
castle,  county  Mayo  ;  Mill  Isle,  county  Down  • 
Ballygally,  county  Antrim  ;  Killough,  county 
Down  ;  Tramore,  county  Waterford  ;  Youghal, 
county  Cork.  Additions  and  alterations 
have  been  made  at  Ardmore,  Bar  of  Lough, 
Ballycotton,  Ballyheige,  Castletownsend, 
Crookhaven,  Curranspoiut,  Knockadoon, 
Kells,  Lambay,  Rochesijoint,  Sutton,  and 
Teelin.  Tenders  have  beeu^  obtained  for 
building  new  stations  at  Cahirmore,  county 
Cork  ;  Gortrumma,  county  Galway  ;  Moville, 
county  Donegal ;  and  Port  Ballintrae,  county 
Antrim. 

The  Queen's  Colleges  have  been  kept  in 
their  usual  state  of  maintenance  and  repair. 
In  regard  to  National  Education  buildings. 


thirty-five  new  ordinary  school-houses  have 
been  built  in  the  past  year,  at  the  cost  of 
£11,705  14s.  Id.,  towards  whioh  the  board 
paid  as  grants  two-thirds  of  that  sum,  the 
remaining  third  being  contributed  by  local 
persons  interested  in  the  schools.  If  ever 
the  School  Board  Act — i.e.,  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts  of  England — is  capable  of 
being  applied  to  Ireland,  we  may  expect  to 
see  all  these  Irish  National  School  buildings 
superseded,  and  perhaps  converted  into 
labourers'  dwellings.  Their  sites,  in  many 
cases  would  not  answer  for  the  erection  of 
the  improved  class  of  School  Board  schools 
now  erecting  in  London  and  other  parts  of 
England.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  in 
connection  with  the  English  School  Board 
system  which  ought  to  be  applied  at  once  to 
this  country — the  principle  of  compulsory 
education  irrespective  of  the  creed  of  the 
majority  or  minority  of  the  population.  In 
building  additions,  improving,  and  providing 
other  requirements  in  connection  with  21 
ordinary  national  schools,  the  sum  of  £1,403 
9s.  3d.  has  been  expended,  towards  which 
the  board  contributed  £935  12s.  lOd.,  the 
remaining  third  being  borne  by  local  persons 
interested.  In  addition  to  this  outlay,  the 
board  have  expended  on  new  works  and 
alterations,  repairing,  and  maintaining  the 
Metropolitan  or  Central  Model  School 
Buildings,  the  District  Union  Model  and 
Model  Agricultural  Schools,  the  sum  of 
£5,509  Is.  7d.,  send  a  further  sum  of  £1,740 
lis.  5d.  for  furniture  for  these  buildings,  and 
on  the  ordinary  literary  national  schools  in 
charge  of  the  board,  a  sum  of  £2,628  10s.  6d. 
for  maintenance  and  repairs. 

In  the  matter  of  harbour  works  at  Kings- 
town, on  the  Victoria  Wharf  a  large  open 
shed,  with  slated  roof,  has  been  erected  for 
the  shelter  of  the  military  and  their  baggage 
which  are  landed  and  shipped  from  this 
wharf.  Progress  is  also  being  made  with  the 
dredging  of  the  harbour,  and  ihe  pitching  of 
the  sea  slope  at  the  back  of  the  Western 
pier-head  is  completed.  At  Howth  Harbour, 
repairs  of  the  damage  to  the  pavement  of  the 
outside  slopes  of  the  piers  have  been  con- 
tinaed.  Repairs  have  also  been  eflected  at 
Donaghadee  Harbour,  county  Down ;  and 
repairs  at  Dunmore  Harbour,  county  Water- 
ford, are  being  proceeded  with,  as  well  as 
dredging  operations. 

A  large  number  of  memorials  were  received 
during  the  year  for  grants  towards  fishery 
piers  and  harbours,  but  we  are  sorry  to  see 
that  so  small  an  amount  has  been  granted  in 
the  furtherance  of  what  involves  a  great 
national  resource.  The  Treasury  have  only 
sanctioned  a  grant  for  Port  Oriel,  Innisboffin, 
and  Innishark.  The  works  are  in  progress 
in  the  last-named  places.  Tenders  were  re- 
ceived for  Giles's-quay,  county  Louth,  but  it 
appears  by  the  report  the  work  was  beyond 
the  means  at  the  board's  disposal,  so  they 
communicated  with  the  promoters  as  to  pro. 
viding  the  excess,  and  a  new  memorial  hav- 
ing been  lodged  for  a  reduced  plan,  the  grant 
was  obtained  accordingly.  Progress  is  being 
made  with  the  works  at  Buncrana  Pier,  county 
Donegal,  120  lineal  feet  of  the  pier  and  430 
lineal  feet  of  the  approach  road  to  the  pier 
are  nearing  completion.  The  work  of  Glin 
Pier,  county  of  Limerick,  and  Courtmac- 
sherry,  county  Cork,  are  also  rejjorted  to  be 
fairly  progressing. 

^^  e  wiU  reserve  a  notice  of  some  important 
matters  contained  in  the  aiipeudices  uutU 
our  next  issue. 
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LlFFIANA. 


The  question  of  tbe  unsanitary  state  of  the 
Liffey  is  becoming  so  notorious  that  our 
heading  is  likely  for  some  time  to  become  a 
standard  one.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
nothing  practical  has  been  attempted,  either 
by  the  Corporation  or  the  other  boards  who 
are  supposed  to  be  concerned.  The  legal 
opinion  has  been  again  enlisted  by  our  city 
magnates,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  after 
a  rummage  among  a  number  of  forgotten 
statutes  from  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
days  of  the  third  George,  has  succeeded  in 
enlightening  the  Corporation  on  the  amount 
of  fog  that  envelopes  a  very  plain  question. 
In  ad'dition  to  the  plan  proposed  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Lififey  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Mr.  Henry  O'Hara,  Mr.  Frederick  Hamilton, 
and  Sir  John  Arnott  (through  Mr.  Walker, 
C.E.)  have  submitted  their  several  plans, 
some  of  which  we  have  already  alluded  to. 
Sir  John  Arnott's  offer  to  cleanse  the  Liffey 
at  his  own  expense,  though  a  generous  one, 
should  not  be  accepted,  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  No  private  citizen  has  a  right  to 
undertake  duties  devolving  upon  the  Corpo- 
ration empowered  by  law  to  execute  these 
duties,  and  who  have  already  taxed  the  city 
for  the  work,  and  have  shamefully  and  basely 
expended  the  fruits  of  their  taxing  powers. 
The  acceptance  of  such  an  offer  on  the  part 
of  the  Corporation  of  this  city  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  an  honest  man's  blood 
tingle  for  very  shame.  We  have  reached  the 
dregs  of  public  spirit  if  such  a  thing  became 
possible,  and  those  of  our  representatives 
who  could  be  parties  to  the  acceptance  of 
such  an  offer,  ought  to  be  scouted  from  every 
public  assembly  in  our  city. 

The  executive  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  can  set  the  requisite  machinery  in 
motion  without  much  delay  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Liffey,  without  a  private  citizen 
having  to  step  in  to  do  the  work.    Sir  J ohn 
Arnott's  plan  {i.e.,  Mr.  Walker's  plan)  has, 
however,  been  proved  impracticable  by  Mr. 
Bindon  Stoney,  the  engineer  of  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board.    The  result  of  the  deputation 
on  Thursday  last  with  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board  left  matters  pretty  much  in  the  same 
state  as  previously.    The  board  has,  indeed, 
offered  the  Corporation  the  use   of  their 
barges  in  cleaning  the  foreshore  of  the  river, 
but  this  would  be  only  a  poor  mitigation  of 
the   evil.    The   Corporation  are  ready  to 
accept  any  excuse  to  delay  the  work,  and 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  expend  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  more  in  litigation  on  the 
question,  sooner  than  begin  the  work  that 
devolves  upon  them,  and  which  eventually 
they  will  have  to  perform.    The  big  Main 
Drainage  job  is  not  lost  sight  of  amidst  all 
the  wrangling,  and  there  still  exists  a  clique 
of  jobbers  and  bill  promoters,  who  will  not 
die  easy  until  they  pocket  their  long-yearned- 
for  commission  money  on  the  head  and  tail 
of  Messrs.  Bazalgette  and  Neville's  darling 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Vereker  and  Mr. 
Dennehy  in  the  Corporation  last  week  were 
to  the  point.  The  former  very  truly  said 
that  the  expense  attending  the  promotion 
of  one  of  the  Corporate  schemes  in  Parlia- 
ment would  more  than  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
the  purification  of  the  Liffey ;  and  equally 
true  was  his  remark  in  reference  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  wire-pullers  in  the  Town  Council 
It  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if  the 
Liffey  should  become  pure,  because  then 
'  Othello's  occupation  would  be  gone.'  "  "  At 
present,"  observed  Mr.  Dennehy,  "there 
was  not  a  department  in  the  Corporation  that 
was  not  in  a  state  of  insolvency."  Brought 
on  by  whom  ?— by  a  set  of  systematic  specu- 
lators and  parliamentary  loafers,  who  were 
paid  for  living  or  spending  the  most  of  their 
time  in  liondon  at  hotels  and  clubs_  situated 
between  Ludgate  Circus  and  Victoria-street. 
Aye,  aye,  these  are  the  importunate  fellows 
who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  private  bill 
legislation  and  promoting  litigation.  What 
incarnate  scamps  are  there  not  in  the  Town 
Council  of  Dublin,  and  among  them  men  who 
believe  in  one  creed  and  preach  another,  while 


at  the  same  time  they  keep  rattling  the  bones 
of  tlie  saints  for  the  edification  of  the  many. 
These  are  the  men  of  whom  Alexander  Pope 
sunjc — 


"  Calm-tliinking  viUnins,  whom  no  faith  ciin  fix, 
In  crooked  councils  and  dui'k  politics." 

We  are  not  certain  that  we  quote  the  poet's 
lines  aright,  but  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject can  look  up  the  verse. 

"  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall,"  said  a 
certain  member ;  verily,  it  is,  but  it  points 
towards  a  different  vanishing  point  than  what 
that  oracle  indicated.  The  days  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  "  Reformed  Corporation  " 
are  numbered,  and  the  sooner  they  are  re- 
lieved from  the  trusts  they  have  betrayed,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  interests  of  public 
morality,  public  health,  and  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OLDEN 
TIME. 

THE  DUBLIN  VOLUNTEERS'  PARADE, 

4th  NOV.,  1779. 


our  readers  have  never  seen  either  the 
original  or  the  engravings.  The  picture  is 
an  heirloom  in  the  Fitzgerald  family,  and 
now  only  to  be  viewed  at  Carton.  There  are 
few  of  the  engravings  extant— indeed  only  to 
be  met  witli  in  the  collections  of  those  who 
value  reminiscences  of  Old  Dublin. 

W.  H. 


THE  SOIREE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the 
rooms  in  Conduit-street,  London,  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  inst.,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  guests  were  received  by  the 
President,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Several  works 
of  art  were  exhibited,  including  sea 
studies,  landscapes,  snuff-boxes,  needlework, 
chimneypieces,  Silhouette  figure  designs,  oil 
studies,  Venetian  glass,  and  numerous  archi- 
tectural drawings  and  sketches  by  members 
of  the  Institute.  The  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  played  a  selection  of  music  during 
the  evening. 


There  is  at  Carton,  Maynooth,  a  magnifi- 
cent painting,  which,  as  a  work  of  art,  might 
well  grace  the  proudest  gallery  in  Europe, 
and  its  associations  in  connection  with  the 
past  render  it  an  invaluable  heritage  to  the 
noble  family  of  its  proprietor,  while  to  Ire- 
land and  to  Irishmen  it  is  a  more  than 
interesting  record  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able epochs  in  Irish  history.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  upon  the  formation  or 
objects  of  the  Irish  Volunteers — both  are 
ably  given  by  Thomas  M'Nevin  in  a  volume 
published  by  Duffy,  Dublin,  1853*— we  refer 
to  the  picture  only  as  a  work  of  art,  admir- 
ably treated  by  its  painter,  Wheatley,  and 
the  more  to  be  appreciated  because  of  the 
truthful  delineations  it  conveys  in  its  por- 
traiture, being  an  almost  living,  speaking 
embodiment  of  many  celebrated  men  of  the 
past  century  who  made  themselves  actively 
conspicuous  in  the  history  of  their  country. 

This  picture,  originally  painted  to  the 
order  of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Leinster, 
was  exhibited  in  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  1872,  and  is 
thus  described  in  their  catalogue  : — 

"  611 — The  Dublin  Volunteers'  Parade, 
4th  November,  1779,  in  College-green. 
Portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Colonel 
1st  Regiment ;  Sir  Edward  Newenham, 
Colonel  2nd  Regiment ;  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Luke  Gardiner,  Colonel  County  Dublin 
Light  Horse ;  Messrs.  Crosbie,  Tisdall, 
Armit,  tlie  Right  Hon.  David  LaTouche,  and 
John  Fitzgibbon,  &c.,  in  the  cavalry. 
Messsrs.  W.  Porter,  Long,  Moncreiff,  J. 
Napper  Tandy,  Jasper  Jolly,  &c.,  in  the  in- 
fantry. Captain  Schoinberg,  R.N.,  com- 
manding royal  yacht,  and  Princess  Dack- 
sliaw.  Lady  of  Honour  to  the  Empress 
Catherine  (in  the  window)." 

It  represents  College-green  in  the  olden 
time.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  stands  in  front 
of  the  statue  of  King  William  ;  Trinity  Col- 
lege with  its  towering  dome  (now  removed) 
appears  in  the  rere  ;  College-green,  looking 
from  Dame-street,  with  its  antiquated 
gables  and  the  Parliament  House,  shows  on 
the  left,  while  a  large  body  of  armed  Volun- 
teers, horse  and  foot,  with  cannon  and  ban- 
ners displayed,  fill  up  the  centre. 

Two  engravings  from  it  have  been  pub- 
lished in  London,  1784,  both  now,  as  book 
auctioneers'  catalogues  describe  them,  "  ex- 
tremely scarce,"  therefore  they  bring  a  long 
price.  The  larger  plate  is  25  x  18  in.,  the 
smaller,  13i  x  10  in.  There  is  also  a  key, 
a  modern  lithograph,  showing  the  outline  of 
the  picture,  and  numbers  over  the  portraits, 
as  we  have  already  given  from  the  Dublin 
Exhibition  catalogue. 

In  the  Dublin  Frcemiin''s  Journal,  Nov.  6, 
1779,  the  scene  from  which  it  Avas  painted  is 
graphically  described.    Many,  very  many,  of 


»  We  are  in  possession  of  a  large  engi-ared  copy  of  the  above 
historical  painting.  Wc  may  add  here  tliat  the  first  edition  of 
M'Ncvin'3  "  History  of  tlie  Volunteers  "  was  published  in  1815. 
—Ed.  I.  B. 


"PROGRESS  IN  COLERAINE." 

The  local  Chronicle  of  Saturday  has  an  article 
enumerating  recent  building  operations  in 
Coleraine,  from  which  we  glean  a  few  notes : — 
"  If  building  enterprise  be  any  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  community,  the  inhabitants 
of  Coleraine  may  well  be  proud  of  the  position 
it  occupies  among  the  rising  provincial  towns 
of  Ulster.    Whole  streets  of  neat  and  com- 
modious dwelling-houses  have  broken  new 
ground,  or  the  sites  of  old  houses  have  been 
occupied  by  new  and  substantial  erections, 
suitable  for  the  superior  classes  of  artizans, 
and  working-men.    The  want  of  these  had 
long  been  felt,  and  now  that  the  demand  for 
them  has  to  a  great  extent  been  met,  and 
that  the  humbler  classes  of  labourers  and 
factory  and  mill-hands  have  been  enabled  to 
secure  better  and  less  crowded  lodgings,  the 
gratifying  fact  of  the  town  being  in  a  very 
healthy  state  is  not  in  the  least  surprising. 
But  it 'is  in  the  higher  grades  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  in  the  laudable  ambition  of 
our  wealthier  merchants  to   beautify  the 
environs  with  handsome  villa  residences,  that 
the   progress   of  Coleraine  may  be  most 
pleasingly  noted.    There  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  Bridge-street  a  suite  of  warehouses 
and  stores,  which  for  beauty  and  utility  of 
design,  and  capacity,  are  unique  in  Coleraine, 
and  are  only  equalled  by  some  of  the  best 
business  establishments  in  Belfast  or  Derry. 
The  building,  which  occupies  an  excellent 
site  on  the  north  side  of  Bridge-street,  is 
three  storeys  high,  with  basement  and  attic, 
the   latter  lighted  by   handsome  dormer 
windows.    Stewart  Hunter,  Esq.,  the  pro- 
prietor, has  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
in  its  erection,  nor  in  the  elaborate  fittings 
of  its  interior;  whilst  the  storage  accommo- 
dation at  the  rere  is  most  ample  and  complete. 
Some  months  ago  we  noticed  briefly  one  after 
another  of  the  handsome  suburban  resideucea 
built  and  owned  by  the  most  successful  of 
our  business  men,  each  one  seeming  to  vie 
with  his  equally  successful  brethren  in  trade 
in  the  style  and  dimensions   of  his  semi- 
country  seat.    The  latest  addition  is  a  most 
picturesquely-situated  house  in  the  Elizabe- 
than style  of  architecture— "  Holme  Lea," 
which  has  been  erected  by  Edward_  Gribbon, 
Esq.,  of  local  power-loom  celebrity,  on  a 
gently-sloping  elevation  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  River  Bann,  and  at  a  spot  where  it  and 
the  beautiful  grounds  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
form  the  apex  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle, 
the  base  of  which  is  marked  by  Breezemount, 
the  family  residence  of  Stewart  Hunter,  Esq., 
on  the  south,  and  the  Manse  of  the  Terrace- 
row  Presbyterian  Church— both  fine  build- 
ings—on  the  north.    The  principal  apart- 
ments  are   spacious,   with  lofty  ceilings. 
Every  appliance  for  comfort  and  convenience 
have  been  introduced,  so  that  household, 
home-like  ease  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  ex- 
ternal beauty  in  this,   one  of  the  most 
charming  residences  rising  round  Coleraine.' 
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RAIN  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

A  VERY  useful  and  timely  circular  Las  been 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
the  sanitary  authorities  throughout  the 
country,  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  and  the  px-obable  deficiency  of  water 
throughout  the  country.  The  sanitary 
authorities  are  reminded  that,  where  water 
companies  do  not  exist,  they  are  empowered 
by  the  Public  Health  Acts  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  providing  a  proper  supply  of 
wholesome  water  for  domestic  use,  flushing 
the  sewers,  and  other  necessary  purposes. 
Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  matter  of 
quality  and  source  of  supply,  and  it  is  urged 
that  no  liquid  polluted  by  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  should  be  employed,  and  that 
even  less  deleterious  impurities  should,  in 
any  case,  be  removed  by  filtration. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Corporation  of  this 
city  will  at  once  act  upon  this  advice,  and  see 
that  the  poor  have  their  proper  supply,  with- 
out indulging  any  longer  in  croaking  about  a 
water  famine.  Our  ears  have  been  dinned 
lately  by  this  shibboleth,  got  up  by  parties  in 
this  city  to  blind  the  ratejiayers  to  the  real 
issue  that  lies  between  the  Corporation  and 
the  citizens.  Surely  our  waterworks  have 
been  costly  enough  to  aiford  us  an  ample 
supply,  and  it  is  positively  sickening  and 
shameful  to  be  harping  upon  the  cry  "  waste" 
and  "  water  famine,"  while  the  poor  in 
several  districts  of  this  city  have  not  sufli- 
cient  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  cleanliness 
apart  from  what  they  absolutely  require  for 
drinking  uses. 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

COMCEKNING  STREETS,  BUILDINGS,  AND 
OBSTRUCTIONS,  ETC. 

NINTH  ARTICLE. 

One  would  suppose,  on  viewing  the  evi- 
dences of  sanitary  neglect  in  this  city,  that 
there  was  no  sanitary  act  in  force,  or  cor- 
porate or  other  power  entrusted  with  the 
care  or  management  of  the  streets,  river,  or 
sewers.  A  contemplative  mind  would  be 
first  amused  and  anon  amazed  at  the  cool- 
ness displayed  by  everybody  around  him, 
and  if  this  contemplative  person  were  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  our  city  his  wonder  would  be 
increased.  He  would  naturally  ask  if  the 
citizens  felt  contented,  and  if  they  consi- 
dered it  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  taxes  at  the  rate  of  10s.  in  the  pound  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  natural  adjust- 
ment of  things  take  place.  A  little  further 
inquiry  would  convince  the  contemplative 
stranger  how  matters  stood ;  and,  while 
disposed  to  strongly  stigmatise  the  wanton 
neglect  of  the  local  authorities,  the  somnolent 
and  stupid  ratepayers  would  come  in  for  no 
small  animadversion  for  their  obvious 
neglect  of  public  duty. 

Considering  the  taxation  of  Dublin,  none 
of  her  leading  streets  at  least  should  be  in 
bad  condition  or  out  of  repair,  and  an  accu- 
mulation of  filth  should  be  an  impossible 
occurrence.  The  law  in  respect  to  streets 
out  of  repair  stands  thus — If  any  ratepayer 
is  aggrieved  by  a  street  being  out  of  repair 
or  improperly  cleaned,  he  should  make  com- 
plaint in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the  sanitary 
authority,  for  if  it  be  a  public  road  it  is  the 
duty  of  that  authority  to  have  it  put  in  a 
proper  state  of  repair  out  of  the  public 
funds ;  if  it  be  a  private  street,  then  the 
authority  should  call  upon  the  owner  to  do 
the  necessary  work.  In  case  of  default 
after  Ane  notice  has  been  given  to  the  local 
authority  by  written  complaint,  a  memorial 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  soliciting  their  interference.  In 
this  way  strict  attention  will  be  secured  for 
local  matters  and  enforced  on  the  sanitary 
authority. 

By  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
urban  authorities  to  cleanse  streets,  privies, 


and  ashpits.  If  any  sanitary  authority  fails 
in  doing  so,  without  reasonable  excuse, 
within  two  dajs  after  notice  in  writing  from 
the  occupier  of  any  house  situated  in  the 
district,  the  sanitary  authority  shall,  on 
summary  conviction,  be  liable  to  pay  the 
occupier  of  such  house  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing ten  shillings  for  every  day  during  which 
such  default  continues  after  the  expiration 
of  the  said  period  of  two  days.  Keeping  the 
streets  and  roads  in  repair  may  either  be 
pone  by  the  servants  of  the  authority  or  by 
the  contractors  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
local  authority,  who  may  contract  either  for 
scavenging  alone  or  conjoined  with  removal 
of  ashes  and  refuse  from  dwellings,  which 
should  be  carefully  and  systematically  per- 
formed. Likewise,  the  work  of  re-flagging, 
paving,  curbing,  channelling,  &c.,  may  either 
be  done  by  day  work  or  by  contract,  but  no 
contract  for  any  sum  amounting  to  ^100  can 
be  accepted  without  giving  ten  days'  public 
notice,  and  inviting  tenders  for  the  work. 

The  ratepayers  should  always  insist  upon 
these  provisions  being  observed,  for  it  has 
often  occiirred  in  this  city  that  jobs  were 
given  to  contractors  without  any  public  com- 
petition— in  fact,  jobbed  away.  On'  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  instances  where 
the  public  advertisement  was  a  mere  pre- 
tence, the  work  being  managed  for  a  certain 
favourite  before  the  tenders  were  advertised 
for. 

In  respect  to  gas,  water  companies,  pipes, 
&c.,  statutory  powers  are  given,  much  similar 
to  those  given  to  sanitary  authorities,  to  deal 
with  the  property  belonging  to  those  com- 
panies. It  resolves  itself  into  a  general 
power  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interest,  doing  as  little  damage  as  jiossible, 
and  not  permanently  interfering  with  the 
flow  of  gas  or  water,  &c.  Obstructions  in 
the  streets  and  nuisances  are  jirovided 
against  in  the  sanitary  acts,  and  particularly 
by  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  which 
inflicts  a  penalty  of  40s.  or  imprisonment  for 
fourteen  days  for  offences  which  cause  ob- 
structions, annoyances,  or  danger  to  the 
residents  or  passengers  therein.  The  Towns 
Improvement  Act  also  provides  against 
obstructions.  Insecure  or  dangerous  build- 
ings are  also  one  of  the  matters  that  devolve 
upon  the  local  authority,  who  are  given 
power  to  require  owners  to  take  down  or 
secure  buildings,  walls,  or  anything  afSxed 
thereto  which  are  in  a  ruinous  or  dangerous 
state,  and  the  surveyor  may  at  once  put  up 
a  hoarding  or  fence  for  the  protection  of 
passengers.  In  such  cases  the  expenses  fall 
upon  the  owners,  who  may  also  be  indicted 
for  a  public  nuisance  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  the  building,  &c.,  falling  on  the  public 
highway.  Wliere  houses  exist  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  public  health,  it  devolves 
upon  the  medical  officers  of  health  to  report, 
and  the  local  authority  are  bound  to  see 
them  put  into  such  a  condition  as  will  make 
them  fit  for  habitation  without  injury  to 
health. 

Under  a  rural  authority  in  rural  districts, 
roads  will  remain  as  to  their  government  in 
the  same  position  as  before  the  passing"  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  but  as  the  rural 
authority  is  both  the  sewer  and  the  nuisance 
authority  of  the  district,  they  are  invested 
with  ample  powers  to  provide  for  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  Though  it  cannot  make 
stringent  bye-laws  such  as  would  be  appli- 
cable to  streets  in  thecrov,ded  thoroughfares 
of  a  town,  yet  in  all  the  particulars  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  road  in  a  sanitary  state 
it  has  sufiicient  scope  and  authority. 

The  maintenance  and  repair  of  roads  and 
streets  is  a  most  necessary  and  important 
duty,  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  exer- 
cised on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authority. 
They  should  put  in  order,  and  afterwards 
keep  the  foot  and  carriage  ways  of  the  dis- 
trict in  thorough  repair  and  in  a  cleanly  con- 
dition by  watering,  removing  obstructions, 
and  clearing  any  filth,  dust,  snow,  &c.,  and 
they  should  do  this  not  only  for  the  direct 
advantages  necessarily  following  in  view  of 
the  health  of  the  district,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  inhabitants 


the  duties  that  devolve  upon  them  in  pre- 
serving the  inside  of  their  houses.  If  the 
sanitary  authorities  properly  perform  their 
duties  on  the  streets  without,  no  excuse  will 
remain  for  the  owners  or  dwellers  of  the 
houses  to  neglect  their  obvious  duties  within. 
A  dwelling  within  may  be  a  plague  spot 
though  the  street  without  is  thoroughly 
clean ;  and  otherwise,  a  street  or  court,  from 
the  foul  condition  of  its  surface,  or  from  tlie 
defective  nature  of  the  sewers  beneath,  may 
be  sufiicient  to  breed  a  pestilence.  There 
can  be  no  safety  for  the  public  health  unless 
both  streets,  courts,  dwellings,  and  sewers 
are  kept  in  a  fair  sanitary  condition,  and  this 
can  only  be  eS'ected  by  constant  supervision. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  water  supply 
must  be  copious  and  pure,  and  a  proper 
system  of  ventilation  secured  for  all  build- 
ings and  structures  used  for  human  habita- 
tion. Indeed,  the  necessity  of  ventilation  is 
apparent  for  buildings  of  all  kinds,  whether 
they  contain  goods  or  living  creatures.  Ven- 
tilation is  no  less  requisite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  building  itself,  for  dampness  and 
dry-rot  are  most  active  agents,  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  we.wv  and  tear  of  timber,  stone, 
and  other  building  materials. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOIL  ON 
CHOLERA  AND  OTHER  DISEASES. 

The  influence  of  different  kinds  of  soil  in 
assisting  or  retarding  the  progress  of  cholera 
has  been  elaborately  discussed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  In 
the  sei-ies  of  papers  appearing  in  these  pages 
on  "  Public  Rights  and  Public  Nuisances"  the 
matter  was  incidently  touched  upon,  and  the 
researches  of  Herr  Pettenkofer  in  the  mat- 
ter was  alluded  to.  M.  Decaisne,  following 
in  the  steps  of  Herr  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich, 
has  been  engaged  in  making  researches  on 
the  subject,  and  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions show  at  any  rate  a  curious  coincidence 
between  certain  kinds  of  soil  and  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  For  the  pui'pose  of  proving 
the  correctness  of  his  theory,  M.  Decaisne 
has  applied  himself  to  the  examination  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  three  large  towns 
of  France — Lyons,  Versailles,  and  Paris.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  two  first-named  cities 
have  always  resisted  the  attacks  of  cholera. 
The  disease  has  never  laid  strong  hold  upon 
them,  and  M.  Decaisne  not  unnaturally 
seeks  for  some  explanation  of  this  compara- 
tive immunity  which  these  towns  have  en- 
joyed. On  the  other  hand,  Paris  yields 
itself  an  easy  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  epi- 
demic, and  seems  rather  to  attract  than  repel 
its  visitations.  Accepting  these  weU-estab- 
lished  facts,  M.  Decaisne  finds  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  their  explanation  in  the  different 
character  of  the  soil  underlying  the  threa 
towns.  Versailles  is  built  on  a  bed  of  clay, 
impervious  to  water ;  Lyons  stands  upon 
granite  ;  while  Paris  is  constructed  upon  a 
porous  foundation.  Of  course  M.  Decaisne 
does  not  attribute  the  presence  of  cholera  to 
this  fact  alone,  but  his  arguments  are 
directed  to  show  that  it  may  act  as  a  power- 
ful influence. 

The  subject,  we  may  remark,  is  not  by  any 
means  a  new  one,  for  the  influence  of  soils  in 
producing  diseases  has  been  long  since  dis- 
cussed. In  an  article  in  the  Antlwlogia 
HihcniicK.  for  Jauuai-y,  1793,  on  Scurvy,  we 
find  the  following  remarks': — "  The  atmos- 
pheric air  is  constantly  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous particles,  especially  putrid  ones, 
from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, which  being  received  into  the  blood 
by  means  of  the  lungs  contribute  as  much  to 
its  corruption  as  the  vital  air  to  its  purity. 
The  salutary  effects  of  the  common  or  atmos- 
pheric air,  depend  in  a  great  measixre  on 
local  circumstances,  and  in  none  more  than 
the  soil  of  the  country.  Calcareous  soils,  from 
their  qualities  of  attracting  the  aqueous  par- 
ticles from  the  air,  would,  if  the  body  of  that 
element  was  confined,  render  it  dry,  but 
from  the  same  quality  attracting  the  watery 
clouds  and  vapours  floating  therein,  render  it 
!  damp.   Argillaceous  soils,  on  the  contrary, 
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have  a  tendency  to  impregnate  the  atmos- 
phere with  too  mnch  essential  oil,  which,  ren- 
deriusthe  hlood  unctuous,  produces  a  poor 
and  watery  scurvy,  by  discharging  the  blood 
of  its  aqueous  parts.  Silicious  soils,  from 
their  affinity  to  alkali,  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
pregnate the  blood  with  that  salt,  which,  ren- 
derfng  that  fluid  too  thin,destroys  its  tenacity, 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  faxed 
air,  the  body  becomes  emaciated  and  weaK. 
Mixed  soils,"therefore,  like  mixed  aliments, 
are  the  most  proper  for  the  support,  not  only 
of  the  vegetable,  but  animal  creation.  A  due 
proportion  of  calcar,  silex,  and  argil,  seems  to 
be  productive  of  the  most  salubrious  air  for 
the  support  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  But,  as  among  plants,  different  species 
require  separate  soils,  so  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy much  depends  on  the  constitution  of 

individuals."  „     ,,  i.  i 

This  extract  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
shew  that  the  influences  of  soil  in  assisting 
and  retarding  disease,  has  been  long  since 
thought  of.  We  might  have  produced  further 
evidence  from  older  channels  at  home  and 
abroad,  proving  that  the  subject  has  long 
since  been  ventilated.  The  renewal  of  the 
discussion  is,  however,  desirable,  as  some 
sound  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  generation  of  cholera, 
but  other  diseases. 


EARLY  NOTES  ON  HEALTH  AND 
SANITATION.* 

The  Scriptures  afford  us  some  of  the  earliest 
allusions  to  sanitary  requisitions.    The  Jews 
buried  their  dead  outside  the  cities,  and  the 
Romans  were  forbidden  by  an  express  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  to  bury  their  dead  in  the 
gity Hominem  mortuum  in    urbe  ne 
sepeUto,  neve  urito  "  (Tab.  x.  lib.  12).  Salu- 
tiferous  cleanliness  was  enjoined  by  the  cere- 
monial law,  in  Deut.  xxiii.  12, 13.  Linnaeus, 
in  his  "  Amffinitates  Academics,"  mentions 
several  instances  of  smells  being  noxious  or 
poisonous,  specially  noticing  the  bilge-water 
in  ships,  and  the  dung  and  filth  of  great 
cities.    The  Turks,  as  well  as  the  Jews  and 
Romans,  at  one  time  studied  cleanliness  in 
person  and  home,  by  getting  rid  of  substances 
that  poisoned  the   surrounding   air.  The 
London.  Maqazinc  of  1765  instances  an  excel- 
lent reo'ulation  in  Paris  not  yet  imitated  m 
London     "All  the  slaughter-houses  m  Pans 
have  been  removed  to  the  Isles  des  Cigiies 
below  the  capital ;  before  which  time  the 
butchers  used  to  slay  and  prepare  their  meat 
in  one  of  the  most  populous  quarters  ot  the 
city."    The  principle  of  establishing  regular 
abattoirs  was  recognised  in  Paris   m  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  acted  upon 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century. 
In  1765  also  burials  were  forbidden  within 
the  walls  of  Paris,  except  a  considerable  fine 
was  paid.    Dr.  John  Rutty,  in  his  "  Natural 
History  of  Dublin,"   published  m  1772, 
writes,—"  The  mischiefs  of  stagnating  air, 
especially  when  loaded  with  putrid  steam, 
have  been  abundantly  shown  by  physicians 
in    the    generation    of    the    low  putnd 
fevers,  and  particularly  by  that  great  friend 
of  mankind,  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  who,  with 
indefatigable  zeal,  has  introduced  his  venti- 
lators into  our  prisons,  hospitals,  ships,  &c., 
to  the  preservation  of  many  a  life  ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  natural  ventila- 
tions above  mentioned,  undoubtedly  this  city 
1  Dublin]    would  be  far  more  unhealthful 
than  it  is,  though  the  ill  effects  of  such  an 
air  in  close  weather  in  the  summer,  and  even 
in  open  windows,  especially  among  the  poor, 
are  too  apparent."    That  good  scavengermg 
and  watering  of  the  streets  improve  ventila- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this  was 
understood  in  Holland  long  since,  for  m 
Amsterdam  and  other  cities  the  streets  Y(ere' 
cleaned  every  morning  before  nine  o'clock, 


by  the  dirt  carriers.  In  the  civic  records  of 
tiio  city  of  London,  in  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries,  royal  orders, 
and  several  municipal  ones,  will  bo  found  tor 
cleansing,  and  the  preventing  of  nuisances 
and  the  poisoning  of  the  air  of  the  city,  or  ot 
the  waters  thereof.  Orders  were  even  issued 
against  infected  persons  or  lepers  entering 
the  city,  or  leaving  their  lazar-houses,  which 
were  situated  outside  the  town,  at  Hackney 
and  other  places.  In  45  Edward  Hi., 
a  royal  order  was  proclaimed  for  the  preven- 
ting of  the  slaughtering  of  beasts  within  the 
city  of  London,  in  which  are  detailed  the 
abominations  and  stenches  that  had  arisen 
from  the  practice.  It  was  ordered  that  all 
oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  large  animals, 
should  in  future  be  slaughtered  at  the  village 
of  Stretteford,  on  the  one  side,  and  Knyghte- 
brugge,  on  the  other  [Stratford-le-Bow  and 
Knightsbridge] .  ,        .  c 

Antoine   Gonan,    National  Professor  of 
Botanv  in  the  School  of  Health  at  Montpeher, 
addressed   to   the   National  Convention  a 
paper  containing  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  him  on  the  "  Preservation  of 
Grain  and  Roots  in  Workshops,  Magazines, 
and  above  all,  on  Shipboard."    He  says,  "  In 
the  year  1786  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
placing  different  roots,  &c.,  ripe  and  newly 
feathered  in  a  box  which  I  had  bored  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  admission  to  mites  and 
other  insects.    At  the  corners  of  the  bottom 
of  the  box  I  placed  several  leaves  of  hart- 
wort,  the  odour  of  which  I  knew  was  noxious 
to  several  animals.    In  another  I  put  leaves 
of  horehound,  of  rue,  and  of  tansy.  The 
boxes  thus  prepared  remained  for  a  full  year 
on  the  ground  under  my  shelves.   At  the  end 
of  that  term  I  found  the  roots,  &c.,  perfectly 
sound,  but  the  odour  of  the  plants  more  or 
less  remained,  and  fearing  that  it  might 
communicate  itself  to  the  outward  skm,  and 
occasion  a  disgusting  taste,  I  proceeded  to 
substitute  for  the  former  bitter  aromatic 
herbs,  such  as  a  little  centaury,  wormwood, 
thyme,  mint,  &c."    He  thus  preserved  the 
grain  for  a  number  of  years  without  renewing 
the  plants.    Those  he  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention (1793)  had  been  preserved  since  1788. 
He  concludes  with  the  belief  that  if  gram 
and  seed,  when  gathered  ripe,  be  kept  from 
a  moist  air,  they  will  preserve  for  a  very  long 
period  their  vegetable  faculties,  and  may  be 
conveyed  in  safety  and  planted  with  success 
after  the  longest  voyages. 

In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  "  in  the  last  and  pre- 
sent century,  papers  will  he  found  respecting 
dry  rot  in  timber,  foul-air  nuisances,  &c. ; 
and  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  in  con- 
nexion.   Dr.  Priestly  in  the  last  century 
communicated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
a  method  of  impregnating  water  with  fixed 
air,  obtained  from  an  effervescing  mixture  ot 
chalk  and  vitriolic  acid,  and  of  making  an 
artificial  Pyrmont  water.    The  operation  ^yas 
afterwards  improved  upon  by  the  invention 
of  Dr.   Nooth's   glass  machine,  with  Mr. 
Parker's  and  Mr.  Magellan's  improvements. 
The  object  sought  was  to  give  to  ordinary 
water  the  properties  of  mineral  waters,  for 
the  use  of  the  sick  on  board  ship  and  in  hos- 
pitals.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Thomas  Henry,  F.E.S.,  of  Manchester,  a 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
published  "An  Account  of  a  Method  of  pre- 
serving Water  at  Sea  from  Putrefaction,  and 
of  restoring  to  the  Water  its  original  Purity 
and   Pleasantness,  by  a   cheap   and  easy 
Process."    This  paper  was  afterwards  repub- 
lished, to  which  was  added  a  "Mode  of  im- 
pregnating Water  in  large  Quantities,  with 
Fixed  Air,  for  Medicinal  Uses  on  board  Ships 
and  in  Hospitals  ;  and  likewise  a  Process  for 
the  Preparation  of  Artificial  Yeast."    In  the 
"Memoirs"  of  tho  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Manchester  another  similar 
paper  anp^ara  by  iWe  same  author.  These 
papers,  and  others  mentioned,   are  worth 
referring  to  by  those  who  are  interested  m  all 
that  appertains  to  the  history  of  public  health 
preservation.    In  the  Phil.  Trans,  will  be 
f  n.iiid  peveral  partic-alars  relative  to  providing 
:Vcx  for  ships,  and  the  value  and 


necessity  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  in  ships 
and  buildings.  .  „ 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Military  Reveries, 
by  Dr.  Saint  John,  of  Watcrford,  in  the  An- 
il u  dog  i  a   Ilihernim,   for  March,  1793,  the 
following  words  under  the  sub-heading  of 
"Health,"  occur:— "The   sooner   a  cam- 
paign begins  in  spring  and  the  sooner  it  ter- 
minates  in    autumn    the    more  healthy; 
Troops  should  be  encamped  on  the  side  of  a 
dry  hill.    A  quantity  of  limestone  should  be 
burned,  and  on   every  Saturday  or  other 
stated  day  in  the  week,  be  thrown  into  the 
necessaries  at  the  rere  of  each  regiment. 
The  power  of  lime  to  dry  up  animal  substan- 
ces in  fermentation  is  astonishing  and  imme- 
diate ;  and  this  would  prevent  putrid  fevers 
and  the  contagion  of  fluxes."    The  continua- 
tion of  the  subject  and  the  advice  given  are 
equally  good.    In  an  article  in  the  same 
magazine  for  the  month  of  March,  entitled 
"  Tlioughts   on  the  Nature  and   Cure  of 
Scurvy,"  there  are  many  curious  remarks 
concerning  the  nature  of  soils  and  atmos- 
pheric air.    The  writer  thinks  that  "  mixed 
soils,  therefore,  like  mixed  aliments,  are  the 
most  proper  for  the  support  not  only  of  the 
vegetable  but  animal  cieation.    A  due  pro- 
portion of  calcar,  silex,  and  argil  seems  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  salubrious  air.  In 
the  same  article  we  come  upon  a  passage  m 
relation  to  the  earth  houses  or  sweating- 
houses  worth  producing  here.    It  is  the  old 
form  of  Turkish  or  rather  ancient  British 
baths.    "  Even  in  this  island,  the  common 
peoplehave  a  great  predilection  in  their  favour, 
considering  them  as  a  general  remedy  m 
most  disorders,  for  which  purpose  small  coni- 
cal houses  are  frequently  erected  on  the  con- 
fines of  bogs,  woods,  and  other  places  where 
firintJ  can  be  had  at  little  expense,  m  which 
the  sick  are  brought  in  order  to  be  sweated, 
and  bythat  means  to  be  restored  to  their  health. 
Sweating-houses  and  fumigating  baths  are  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  northern  chmates,  and 
if  generally  practised  in  this  country  would 
cure  or  prevent  many  disorders  of  which  we 
now  eomplam."    In  the  Antholotf  ta  Hibemioa 
for  June  and  July,  1793,  a  "  Treatise  on 
Elementary  Air"  appears,  which_  is  both 
amusing,  interesting,  and  suggestive.    1  he 
subject  is  treated  in  eight  chapters.  Chap- 
ter 1   Of  Air  in  General,  and  the  pabulum 
vita  of  it ;  2.  Elementary  Air  gives  cohesion 
to  solid  bodies  ;  3.  Difierent  States  of  Ele- 
mentary Air,  and  how  to  discover  it  ;  4.  im- 
mutabUity  of  it  proved  ;  5.  Its  Effects  upon 
the  Land  ;  6.  Its  Eflects  uBon  the  Waters  of 
the  Ocean  ;  7.  On  the  Internal  Effects  of 
Elementary  Air  ;  8.  Useful  in  Spas,  &c. 

Two  works  were  published  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  were  considered  popular  early  in 
the  present  century,  one  of  which  at  least 
possesses  an  interest  from  its  author  s 
name,—"  Observations  on  Smoky  Chimneys, 
their  Cause  and  Cure ;  with  Considerations 
on  Fuel  and  Stoves.  Illustrated  with  proper 
Fi'^ures.  By  B.  Franklin,  LL.D.  London  : 
sold  by  I.  &  J.  Taylor,  High  Holborn. '  The 
second  was  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  the  Con- 
struction and  Building  of  Chimneys,  includ- 
in-^  an  Inquiry  into  the  Common  Causes  ot 
their  Smoking,  and  the  most  effectual  reme- 
dies for  removing  so  intolerable  a  Nuisance  ; 
with  a  Table  to  proportion  Chimneys  to  the 
Size  of  the  Room.  Illustrated  with  proper 
Fi"-iires.  New  edition.  By  Robert  Clavering, 
Builder,  London."  "The  Measuring  of 
Chimneys  Reformed,"  is  the  title  of  a  work 
bv  Venterus  Mundey,  London.  Printed  in 
the  year  1717.  It  has  some  curious  plans 
and  comments  on  the  subject  treated,  but  it 
says  nothi^g  upon  ventilation.  The  author 
produced  another  curious  book  for  the  use  ot 
building  operatives,  entitled  "  The  Manw 
of  Measuring,"  before  the  date  mentioned. 

To  sum  up  for  the  present,  we  may  men- 
tion that  scattered  through  the  old  volumes 
of  the  Gentleman  s  MagcKine  during  the  last 
century,  several  odd  particulars  will  be  found 
in  relation  to  ventilation  and  the  public 
health,  and  the  means  adopted  by  mdividuala 


and  nublic  bodies  to  meet  the  difficultji  It 
has  taker.   -   :        ^i-^e       m^-^  people 
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NEW   PEESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
BELFAST. 

LAYING  THE  MEMORIAL  STONE. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial  stone 
of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church,  Limestone- 
road,  Belfast,  was  performed  on  the  9th  inst. 
by  Sir  Edward  Coey,  Bt.,  D.L.,  in  presence 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators.  The  build- 
ing (with  which  considerable  progress  has 
akeady  been  made,)  is  the  first  of  five  Pres- 
byterian churches  about  to  he  erected  in  Bel- 
fast. It  occupies  an  elevated  and  picturesque 
site  about  midway  between  the  Carrickfergus 
and  Antrim  roads,  and  is  constructed  of  Duu- 
donald  red  sandstone,  with  Scrabo  dressings 
and  white  string-courses.  The  contrast  of 
colour  is  very  effective,  and  style  unique. 

The  dimensions  are  internally  63  ft.  in 
length,  by  40  ft.  in  breadth,  and  the  height 
from  floor  to  ridge  50  ft.  These  dimensions 
include  an  entrance  vestibule,  9  ft.  wide,  at 
each  end  of  which  will,  be  a  staircase  to  the 
galleries.  The  flooring  of  this  vestibule  is  to 
be  of  Staffordshire  blue,  bufl',  and  red  tiles,  to 
design.  The  ground  floor  will  be  seated  for 
350,  and  the  galleries  for  300.  The  galleries 
are  to  have  an  open  cast-iron  balustradiug, 
with  moulded  pitch-pine  capping,  polished. 

The  minister's  platform  will  be  placed  at 
the  south  end,  imder  a  recessed,  moulded, 
and  cusped  arch,  springing  from  the  foliated 
caps  of  nook  shafts  and  moulded  architraves  ; 
the  front  will  be  considerably  advanced  into 
the  church ;  in  connection  with  it,  there  will 
be  a  vestry  at  the  rere. 

There  are  two  entrance  doors  in  tiie  north 
gable,  with  moulded  and  traceried  lights 
under  an  enclosing  arch,  springing  from  the 
richly-carved  caps  of  the  granite  nook 
shafts.  Above  this,  a  range  of  four  lofty 
windows  will  light  the  end  gallery,  and  the 
gable  above  is  finished  with  an  open  double 
bellcote,  surmounted  by  a  carved  stone  finial. 

The  side  elevations  show  two  ranges  of 
windows  for  ground  floor  and  galleries 
respectively,  all  of  which  will  be  filled  with 
tinted  cathedral  glass  in  quarries.  The  joiner 
work  throughout  is  to  be  of  pitch  pine, 
wrought  clean  and  varnished.  The  cost  will 
be  over  ^2,000. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Young  and 
Mackenzie,  Belfast ;  the  contractors  for  the 
entire  works  are  Messrs.  Russell,  Brothers, 
of  Belfast  and  Newcastle. 
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of  Measured  Details  ;  sketches  from  Exterior 
of  Ruin,  and  a  series  of  Media^vel  Mason 
Marks,  collected  from  the  Ruins.  The  latter 
will  be  highly  valuable  and  interesting,  as  it 
IS  a  subject  to  which  very  little  attention  has 
been  given  in  this  country,  though  some 
writers  in  the  sister  kingdom  have  devoted 
some  labour  in  the  elucidation  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  two  sketches  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  and  tlie  plan  of  the  monastery,  will 
be  found  particularly  good  ;  but,  as  we  will 
return  to  a  notice  of  the  work,  we  will  re- 
frain now  from  further  particulars.  The  size 
of  the  book  will  be  royal  quarto,  and  the 
work  is  one  that  commends  itself,  not  only  to 
antiquaries,  archajologists,  and  architects, 
but  to  a  very  large  class  outside  them. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXV. 

THE    TRAMP   OF    THE  THIRTEEN. 

"  The  King  of  France,  witli  thirty  thousand  men, 
Marclied  up  the  hill  to  figlit,  and  then  marched  down  again." 

A  Deputation  from  Coi  k  Hill,  of  thirteen,  'pon  my  word, 
Marcli'd  down  our  Qiiay.s  theotlierday  unto  the  Ballast  Board; 
In  passing  by  tlie  Poddle's  mouth,  the  horrid  noisome  stench 
Tickled  the  nose  of  Tickell,  and  choked  the  bi-eatli  of  French, 

Worse  than  a  chandler's  nuisance,  or  a  Redcow  knacker's  yai  d. 
And  so  the  Deputation  had  to  walk  on  very  hard! 
Sir  John,  who  stately  strode  along  (not  the  Vartry  liiiisht). 
Vowed  that  the  sewer  gas  was  worse  than  dying  c.mdle-light. 

The  Ballast  Board  was  reach 'd  at  last.when  Dennehy  exclaimed 
"  We've  come  to  lay  before  your  Board  oar  case,  long  shamed 
and  blamed; 

And  ask  of  you,  good  gentlemen,  a  favour  or  a  grant. 
Or  power  to  do  what  you  can't  do,  and  we  ourselves  don't  want. 

Speak,  M'Swiney,  Purdon,  Manning,  Franklin,  Warren  and 
Gregg, 

Speak,  Sir  John,  and  plead  our  cause— we've  need  to  bravely 
beg; 

And  Tickell,  you,  and  Lawlor,  though  Murphy  and  Roclifort 
blunch. 

Close  up  your  ranks  and  shout  aloud,  or  leave  it  »11  to  French 


GREY  ABBEY  ILLUSTRATED. 

As  may  be  seen  from  our  advertising  columns, 
a  series  of  measured  and  sketch  drawings, 
details,  &c.,  with  historical  and  descriptive 
letterpress  is  about  to  be  published,  the 
entire  work  being  the  labour  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
PbiUips.  The  measured  and  sketch  draw- 
ings were  originally  prepared  as  a  "  labor  of 
love"  for  the  Belfast  Architectural  Associa- 
tion. Grey  Abbey  forma  the  most  extensive, 
and,  indeed,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  remains 
in  the  united  diocese  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore,  and  it  has  often  excited  surprise 
why  it  has  so  long  remained  un-illustrated, 
save  in  part.  The  ruin  of  the  famous  Cis- 
tercian Monastery  are  worthy  of  a  proper 
record,  and  ere  time  and  Vandalism  have 
wreaked  their  fury  further,  every  portion  of 
the  magnificent  ruins  will  have  its  fitting  fac- 
simile as  far  as  such  can  be  represented  by 
the  artist'*  pencil  and  the  graver's  art.  We 
feel  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to 
the  work  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  is  engaged, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  worthy  of 
the  subject  and  the  art  enlisted  to  illustrate 
it.  The  work  -^'111  comprise  the  following, 
the  majority  of  them  being  photo-litho- 
graphed from  the  premiated  originals — Plan 
of  Monastery  as  at  present  existing ;  Appen- 
dix to  the  Plan, showing  the  harmony  of  Grey 
Abbey  to  various  typical  Cistercian  Abbeys  ; 
also  some  peculiarities  in  its  plan ;  four 
External  Elevations  of  Church;  two  Sec- 
tions of  Church  ;  two  Elevations  of  Refec- 
tory ;  two  Sketches,  interior  of  Church  ; 
various  Sketches  of  Details  ;  various  Sheets 


And  back  the  Deputation  went  unto  the  City  Hall; 
Tickell,  'tis  said,  look'd  very  big,  while  Denneliy  look'dsmall, 
But  French  he  hummed  a  ditty,  with  this  jovial  old  refrain— 
"The  King  of  France  marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  marched 
down  again." 

CiTIS. 


NEW  CATHOLIC  HALL,  BELFAST. 

The  site  of  this  building  is  in  Bank-lane, 
immediately  adjoining  the  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland.  It  has  a  frontage  of  110  feet  in 
Bank-lane.  In  fixing  the  frontage  line  the 
architect  proposes  to  widen  Bank-lane  at  its 
narrowest  part  by  10  feet,  thereby  improving 
the  site  very  considerably.  The  design  of 
the  front  shews  three  storeys — the  materials 
being  brick  with  stone  dressings.  Brick 
pilasters  with  stone  bases  and  capitals  stand 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  support  segmental 
arches  with  key-stones,  surmounted  by  a 
stone  cornice  and  perforated  parapet. 

The  ground  floor  contains  two  spacious 
entrance-halls  and  staircases  leading  to  the 
difi'erent  portions  of  the  upper  storeys.  A 
cloak-room  and  ticket-oiSce  is  provided  at 
each  entrance,  and  in  the  rere  are  suitable 
apartments  for  a  caretaker.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  building  is  two  spacious  school- 
rooms, male  and  female,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 500  children.  Separate  entrance 
doors  and  porches,  with  spacious  j^ards  and 
other  accommodations,  are  provided  for  these 
schools. 

The  first  storey  contains  a  minor  hall 
65  feet  by  20 ;  a  library  and  reading-room, 
34  feet  by  20  ;  a  billiard-room  for  two  tables, 
52  feet  by  20;  a  retiring-room  for  use  of 
great  hall  over;  and  a  large  kitchen,  with 
lavatories,  water-closets,  &c.    A  corridor  in  | 


centre  of  this  floor  affords  separate  entrance 
to  each  apartment. 

The  second  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
great  hall,  and  is  approached  by  two  main 
stairs,  each  6  feet  wide— one  at  each  end  of 
the  building.  The  hall  is  provided  with  a 
platform  and  balcony— a  retiring-room  with 
private  stair  being  attached  to  the  former. 
The  dimensions  of  the  hall  are  105  feet 
by  48  feet  in  clear.  The  ceiling  is  36  feet 
in  height;  it  is  arched  and  divided  into 
panels  with  centre  flowem.  The  stiles  have 
galoche  enrichments,  with  pateras  at  inter- 
sections. Underneath  ceiling  is  a  bold 
entablature,  with  moulded  dentils  to  cornice, 
supported  by  fluted  pilasters  with  Corinthian 
capitals.  The  street  front  of  the  building  is 
to  be  protected  by  a  stone  plinth  with 
ornamental  wrought-iron  railing,  having  a 
gate  opposite  each  door. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Mr.  Alexander  M'Alister,  architect,  Belfast. 

Mr.  James  Ross,  of  Belfast,  is  the  con- 
tractor.   Amount  of  contract,  i7,500. 


THE  HISTORICAL  MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION. 

The  fourth  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  Manuscripts,  which  was  re- 
cently presented  to  Parliament,  is  now  pub- 
lished in  a  portly  volume  of  upwards  of  600 
closely-printed  pages.  Blue  books  in  general 
are  neither  interesting  nor  amusing  to  the 
ordinary  public,  but  this  is  a  volume  which 
must  prove  deeply  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  every  intelligent  person.  Our  readers 
may  remember  that  in  1869  the  Queen  issued 
a  commission  to  Lord  Romilly,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart. ;  Dr.  C.  W. 
Russell,  President  of  Maynooth  College  ;  Mr. 
G.  W.  Dasent,  D.C.L. ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Duffus  Hardy,  in  the  belief,  as  had  been  re- 
presented, that  vast  collections  of  manuscripts 
and  papers  of  great  historical  interest  were 
existing,  and  in  the  possession  of  private 
families  and  institutions  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms. 

The  fruit  of  the  commission  has  proved 
the  truth  of  the  representations,  as  a  great 
number  of  very  important  documents  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  researches  and 
examinations  made.  As  a  guarantee  was 
given  that  no  matters  of  a  private  nature  in 
respect  to  the  history  of  families  or  their 
title-deeds,  or  other  purely  personal  matters, 
would  be  made  known  to  the  public,  treasures 
were  unlocked  to  the  commission  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  permitted  to 
examine.  Since  the  nomination  of  the  first 
commission,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord 
Acton,  and  Sir  George  Jessel  were  appointed 
as  additional  commissioners.  The  work  of 
inspection  throughout  last  year  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Harwood,  editor  of  the 
"Year  Books"  of  Edward  I.,  Mr.  H.  J.Riley 
for  England,  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert  for  Ireland, 
and  Dr.  Stuart  and  Dr.  Eraser  for  Scotland. 
The  Cecil  documents  belonging  to  Lord 
Salisbury  have  been  collected  by  Professor 
Brewer.  The  collections  of  Lord  Denbigh 
and  Colonel  Towneley  have  been  specially 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Knowles,  and  an 
account  of  the  manuscripts  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Macrory.  On  the  whole,  during  the 
late  year,  90  additional  collections  have  been 
examined,  and  60  analyses  of  their  contents 
made,  making  a  total"  of  350  collections  of 
manuscripts  excavated,  as  it  were,  from  the 
grave  of  time. 

From  Ireland,  manuscripts,  among  others, 
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are  reported  on  which  belong  to  Lord  Oor- 
manstown,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  bir  K. 
O'Donuell,  Bart.;  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  College  of  Irish   Franciscans  of 
Louvain.    Those  belonging  to  England  and 
Wales  comprise  collections  of  the  House  ot 
Lords,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Marquises  of 
Salisbury,  Hertford,  and  Bath  ;  the  Larls  of 
Denbigh  and  De  la  Warr,  Lords  De  Ros, 
Bagot,  Colchester,  and  Mostyn,  Lorcl  ii.. 
Fitzraaurice,    Sir    John    Lawson,  Bart.; 
Colonel  Carew,  the  representatives  ot  the 
late  Colonel  Macaulay,  Colonel  Towneley, 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Balliol,  Queen  s,  Magdalen 
and  St.  John's  Colleges,  Oxford  ;  Emmanuel 
and  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge  ;  the 
parishes  of  Parkham  and  Hartland  the  Cor- 
porations of  New  Romneyand  Ilythe,  and 
Messrs.  Pyne-Coffin,  Ormsby  Gore,  M.  Ridge- 
way  G.  F.  Wilbraham,  W.  Beaumont,  and  J. 
J  Ro"-ers.  From  Scotland  the  contributories 
are  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the   Countess  of 
Rothes,  the  trustees  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  the  Earls  of  Fife,  Kinnoul,  and 
Selkirk,  Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Monboddo, 
the  Hon.  Isabella  Erskine  Murray,  Sir  M. 
R   S.  Stewart,  Colonel Farquharson,  Colonel 
Rattray,   Colonel  M.  de  Lovall,  Messrs. 
Buchan,  Dalrymple,  and  Wauchope,  and  the 
Burgh  of  Kircudbright. 

We  may,  on  an  early  occasion,  return  to  a 
more  extended  notice  of  the  subject  matter 
of  this  most  important  volume,  copies  ot 
which,  we  hope,  will  soon  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  all  our  historians,  archffiologists, 
and  antiquarians. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS  FOR 
1874. 

Several  special  questions  of  an  important 
sanitary  character  wiU  be  discussed  at  the 
forthcoming  Congress  to  be  held  at  Glasgow. 
In  the  Health  Department  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  will  be :  1.  "  What  are  the  best 
methods  for  sewering  towns,  and  of  disposing 
of  their  organic  refuse  ?  "  2.  "  In  what  way 
can  healthy  houses  of  a  corresponding  class 
be  substituted  for  those  which  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  remove  for  sanitary,  muni- 
cipal, or  other  purposes  '?  "  3.  "  What  in- 
fluence has  the  employment  of  mothers  m 
manufactures  on  infant  mortality,  and  ought 
any  or  what  restrictions  to  be  placed  on  such 
employment  ? "  ,    ^       ,  . 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department 
the  following  are  included:  1.  "What  are 
the  probable  effects  of  the  spread  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  Europe  on  the  future 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  United  King- 
dom ?  "  2.  "  What  legislation  should  follow 
upon  the  report  of  the  commission  on  friendly 
societies  ?  "  3.  "  What  are  the  best  means 
of  drawing  together  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  India,  and  the  Colonies  ? 

An  exhibition  of  sanitary  appliances  will 
take  place  in  connection  with  the  Congress, 
extending  from  September  30th  tiU  October 
10th. 


Moved  by  Frederick  Hamilton,  and  resolved— 
"  Thai,  vvliilsf.  t.liis  coinniittee  is  advised,  and  believe 
that  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  arc  the  proper  and 
lesal  anthority  to  abate  the  existing  nuisance  m  the 
Rrver  LiHey,  we  are  most  denirous  of  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  aid  and  assist  this  preasins 
necessity,  and  we,  therefore,  request  that  the  Port 
and  Docks  Board  will  place  at  our  disposal  some 
barges  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  away  the  sur- 
face mud  and  matter  that  now  accumulates  on  the 
foreshores,  this  committee  undertaking  to  procure 
the  necessary  manual  labour."  It  was  further  re- 
solved that  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  with  a  request  that  he  may  submit 
same  to  the  Council  for  approval. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reilly,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tickell,  the  standing  orders  were  suspended  to 
enable  the  Council  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.Tickell  then  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

Sir  John  Barrington  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said  it  was  most  important  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  citizens  cannot  complain  any  longer 
that  they  are  not  getting  a  something  done 
for  their  £20,000. 


THE  MANCHESTER  SOCIETY  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  29th  ult.  1  he 
report  referred  to  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  society  during  the  late  year,  and  of  the 
efforts  made  to  promote  the  education  ot 
architectural  students,  and  the  technical 
education  of  the  workmen  of  the  building 
trades.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  en- 
deavours that  are  being  made  to  induce  the 
City  Council  to  adopt  such  building  regula- 
tions as  would  have  the  effect  of  a  Buildmg 
Act.    A  new  council  was  elected  for  the  en- 


competent  for  the  Commissioners  to  give 
leases  of  75  years  to  the  occupying  tenants 
of  their  late  lessee,  at  the  low  ground-rents 
of  from  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  foot  frontage— so 
that  a  tenant  holding  a  shop  of  40  feet 
frontage,  with  a  rero  of  GO  foot,  would  have 
to  pay  but  i;2  per  annum,  and  the  most  £o 
per  annum,  the  actual  rent  previously  paid 
being  from  £22  to  MO  per  annum?  The 
consideration  of  the  communication  was 
postponed  till  the  next  monthly  meeting. 

Waterfoed.— Small-pox  broke  out  a  few 
days  ago  at  Grange,  a  suburb  of  Waterford, 
and  several  cases  had  to  be  removed  to  the 
hospital.  Death  has  resulted  in  one  or  two 
instances. 


suing  year. 


"THE  MOUSE." 


Ten  years  of  agitation  for  a  main  dram 
age,  numerous  reports  and  amended  ones, 
lawyers'  opinions  by  wholesale  and  m  detail, 
deputations  to  London  and  the  Lord  Lieix- 
tenant,  the  payment  of  a  main  drainage  stall 
for  three  years  who  had  nothing  to  do  and 
knew  how  to  do  it.    The   expenditure  ot 
ie20  000  for  imaginary  work,  the  mortgage  ot 
every  rate  in  the  city  for  many  years  to 
come,  the  promotion  of   sundry  bills,  the 
opposing    of    others— these  among  other 
notorious  transactions,  characterised  by  sys- 
tematic jobbery,  have  ended  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.    A  corporation  so  preg- 
nant with  schemes  might  be  expected  to 
produce  something  that  would  make  a  stir 
when  issued  into  life.  Behold  "  The  Mouse. 
The  former  mice  died  on  account  of  the 
severe  labour  of  the  Mountain.    We  watched 
the  fate  of  the  annexed  little  bantling  with 
the  gravest  anxiety: — 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

Kingstown.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of 
the   town-hall,   for  transfer   as  a  Roman 
Catholic  Hospital,  was  sanctioned  and  sealed. 
A  bill  of  costs,  amounting  to  J2120,  furnished 
bv  the  board's  solicitor,  was  referred  for 
taxation.    The  bill  of  costs  of  Mr.  Sharkey 
for  Parliamentary  proceedings  alleged  to  have 
been  carried  out  for  the  board,  was  referred 
for  consideration.  The  mortality  in  Kingstown 
durint'  the  past  montli  was  stated  to  have  been 
12  per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants.    A  reductioii 
of  half  a  million  gallons  of  water  was  reported 
as  saved  per  week  by  certain  regulations 
carried  out.     The   clerk,   in  reply  to  a 
question,  stated  that  the  annual  payment  by 
this  board  to  the  Dublin  Corporation  was 
£1  200  for  water.    Several  complaints  from 
ratepayers  as  to  want  of  water  were  received, 
and  were  ordered  to  be  attended  to.     it  was 
resolved  to  examine  certain  premises  at  a 
rent  of  £65  a-year  with  a  view  to  renting 
them  as  a  town-hall.     The  surveyor  s  report 
recommended  the  erection  of  a  water-meter  : 
referred  for  consideration. 

Naas.— Dr.  Cameron  has  reported  that  he 
has  examined  nine  samples  of  water  m  this 
town,  all  of  which  he  pronounces  unfit  tor 
driukin'^.  That  of  the  pump  on  the  Dublin 
road  was  the  worst,  and  that  of  the  pump  m 
Poplar-square  next  in  order. 

WiCKLOW.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Town  Commissioners  a  communicatioii  was 
read  which  was  received  from  the  oiiice  ot 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  with  reference  to 
the  memorial  of  the  Commissioners,  dated 
the  2ad  March  last,  p.aying  for  an  extension 
of  the  time  for  which  they  were  authorised 
to  grant  building  leases.  In  reply  to  the 
mernorial,  copies  of  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Francis  Wakefield  on  the  subject  were  tra,ns- 
mitted.  Mr.  Wakefield  stated  that  the 
Commissioners  had  lately  come  into  posses- 
sion, by  the  expiration  of  an  old  lease,  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  property  in  the  Main- 
street  and  Market-square  of  Wicklow,  con- 
sisting of  dweUing-houses,  shops,  public 
licensed  houses,  &c.    He  asked  how  was  it 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Cottage  Homes  op  England.— In  the 
sister  kingdom  as  well  as  in  this  country,  tliere  are 
homes  no'better  than  pigsties.    Some  little  idea, 
says  the  Pall  Malt  Gazette,  may  be  formed  of  the 
domestic  delights  of  the  "  li  iglish  cottager's  home" 
by  studying  the  account  given  on  Saturday  to  the 
NantwicU    rural    sanitary    committee    by  Mr. 
Davenport,  who  has  been  engaged,  as  sanitary 
inspector,  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  townships 
comprised  under  the  authority  of  the  board,  ot  the 
condition  of  the  cottages  and  their  inmates  m  the 
villages  of  Ridley  and    Buckley.      Alluding  to 
Ridley,  after  deserihing  many  things  impossible  to 
mention  without  exciting  a  feeling  of  painful  disgust, 
hegavean  account  of  the  toll-gate  at  that  place; 
and  certainly  even  those  who  most  strongly  resent 
payment  of  tolls  roust  admit  that  the  fate  of  the 
toll-gatherer  is  more  than  sufficient  retaliation  for 
any  Tnconvenience  he  has  inflicted  on  mankind.  The 
only  window  in  the  house  which  opens  is  the  win- 
dow of  the  pantry,  which  adjoins  the  pigsty.  Si.\: 
persons  in  this  den  are  crammed  into  one  little  bed- 
room without  the  slightest  ventilation  except  that, 
to     prevent    sufibcation,   they    have  prudently 
knocked  out  a  pane  in  the  glass  window.    The  toll- 
gatherer  is,  however,  not  worse  ufl"  than  his  neigh- 
bours, for  in  Ridley  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
have  hut  one  bedroom,  and  that  of  very  small  di- 
mensions.   The  room  is  generally  taken  out  of  the 
roof,  and  it  is  often  only  possible  to  stand  upright 
just  in  the  centre.     When  sickness  enters  these 
cottages  the  sick  and  the  well  have  to  lie  down 
tO'>-ether,  and  when  death  comes  the  living  and  the 
dead  have  to  repose  side  by  side.    In  one  cottage, 
Mr.  Davenp(n-t  was  informed,  that  Hfteen  children 
had  been  born,  and  the  same  number,  with  fheir 
father  and  mother,  occupied  one  of  these  places. 
During  the  wedded  life  of  the  parents,  they  told 
him  four  adult  corpses  had  been  laid  out  in  that  one 
room,  besides  the  bodies  of  several  children,  the 
family  sleeping  in  the  same  room  ;  and  the  wonder 
and  fear  of  the  children  going  to  bed  at  night  at 
the  "  mystery,"  froui  which  they  were  only  sepa- 
ruti-d  by  a  tliin  sh(>et,  was  described  to  him,  and 
may  we'll  be  imagined.    At  another  house  he  found 
that  eight  human  beings  bad  slept  in  a  small  room 
with  a  corpse.    Families  of  ten  and  more  he  bai 
heard  of  as  being  reared  in  small  rooms  like  those 
he  had  described.    Mr.  Davenport  feels  sure  these 
matters  only  require  to  be  known  to  be  remedied, 
which  »hows  that  Mr.  Davenport  is  of  a  sanguine 
temperament. 

Wood    Pavement.— The    Commissioners  of 
Sewers  received  a  memorial,  signed  by  nearly  all 
til.-  inhabitants  of  Fleet-street,  in  favour  of  substi- 
tuting a  wooden  pavement  for  the  present  pavement 
of  stone.    This  is  a  reform  which  for  a  long  time 
has  been  much  needed,  and  our  only  surprise  is  that 
not  only  in  Fleet-street,  but  in  other  important 
thoroui/li fares  of  London,  the  clumsy  cmitrivance  of 
stone  pavement  is  still  permitted  to  exist.  The 
floulits  once  entertained  regarding  the  virtues  of 
wood  or  aspbalte  pavement  may  now  be  said  to 
have  vanished.    At  first  it  was  very  natural  that 
drivers  should  experience  tome  difficulty  in  manag- 
ing their  horses  on  the  smoother  material.  After 
bebin-  lono-  accustomed  to  the  firm  and  deep  bold 
afforded  bv  large  paving-slones,  separated  from  one 
another  by  ravines  of  mud,  the  level  of  aspbalte  or 
wood  seemed  strange  and  perilous.   Even  supposing, 
however,  that  some  inconvenience  is  caused  to  the 
horses  by  the  use  of  the  new  material,  it  may 
perhaps  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  comfort  ot 
human  beinss  as  being  h,  itself  important.  H.eie 
are  a  "real  number  of  persons  who  reserve  all  their 
tendeniess  for  the  brute  creation,  and  who  regard 
the  distracting  noises  of  stone  pavement  as  oi.ly  a 
triflino-  annoyance.     But,  as  Mr.  Deputy  l;arrer 
observed,  Ib^re  is  now  a  general  desu-e  for  noiseless 
pavement,  and  local  authorities  will  do  well  to  give 
the  matter  a  speedy  consideration.- Gtote. 
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THE  DUBLIN 
SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  in  tlie  Leiiister  Lecture  Hall  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Amongr  those  present  were  :— Professor  VV.  StoUes, 
Dr.  Grimshaw,  Dr.  Churcliill,  Dr.  Todhunter,  R.' 
O'Brien  Fur!on<r,  Sir  Rohert  Kane,  Dr  William 
White,  Dr.  Dudley  White,  Dr.  J.  W.  Moore 
Edward  T.  Beatty,  Thomas  H.  Todhunter,  Dr! 
Duncan  (President  of  the  Colleu'e  of  Piiysicians), 
Rev.  Alfred  Harvey,  John  M'Evoy,  Dr."  Duncan, 
W.  N.  Harvey,  Alexander  Parker,  D.L.;  Surgeon- 
Major  J.  Johnston,  Rol)ert  Sexton,  H.  J.  Sitith'orpe, 
Peter  Roe,  Dr.  E.  Peele,  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Eustace,  Dr.  C.  F.  Moore,  T.  Pirn,  jun.  ;  Dr. 
H.  H.  Stewart,  Henry  Maclean,  J. P.,  &,c.,  and  a 
number  of  ladies. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  M'Evoy,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Robert  O'Brien  Furlong,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Jonathan  Pim,  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  O'B.  Furlong,  Ijon.  sec,  read  the  minutes 
of  the  first  annual  meeting,  held  in  June,  1873, 
which  were  confirmed. 

Dr.  Todiiunter  read  letters  of  apology  from  Vis- 
count Monck,  E.  H.  Kinahan,  Sir  A.  Guinness,  Sir 
Edward  Borough,  Lord  James  Butler,  Dr.  Traill 
F.T.C.  ;  and  Dr.  Rohert  M'Donnell.  ' 

Dr.  Todhunter  then  read  the  report,  which  will 
be  found  noticed  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Duncan,  President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  'tlie 
adoption  of  the  valuable  report.    It  might  be  asked 
what  need  was  there  for  that  association  ?_it  was 
a  voluntary  body,  possessed  of  no  legal  power  nor 
funds,  save  the  triflinij  subscriptions  of  members. 
The  Public  Healtli  Committee,  on  the  contrary 
was  endowed  by  the  legiislature  with  lejal  powers 
of  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city 
It  might  appear  even  worse  than  useless  for  sncli 
an  association  as  theirs  to  take  any  action  under 
the  circumstances.     This  idea  at  first  prevented 
him  from  taking  part  in  its  proceedings  ;  but  durin'- 
the  past  few  months,  having  been  led,  by  what  won't 
on  in  reference  to  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Bill 
to  look  more  carefully  into  tlie  work  of  that  asso-' 
ciation,  he  found  that  the  functions  of  the  two 
bodies  which  he  named  were  essenlially  disiinct 
The  Public  Health  Committee  wasa practical  oraaiii- 
zationforlhepurposeofcarryinsriuioeffect  thethin<Ts 
that  were  shown  to  be  necpssary;r„r  ibe  improvemeru 
of  thesanitary  condition  of theciiy  — ibeirassociation 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  scieniific  body.  It  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  educating  pu blic 
opinion  with  rea;ard  to  sanitary  matters  ;  of'direct- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  authorities  and  the  public 
to  those  points  in  connection  with  wh  cli  the  exist- 
ing powers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city  were  not  duly  exercised  or 
were  inadequate.     Consequently,  tiie  association 
instead   of  diminishing   the  responsibility  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  was  an  efficient  aid  to 
that  body.     The  condition  of  Dublin  was  mucli 
more  unhealthy  than  that  of  London,  Glascrow 
Edinburgh,  and  other  larce   cities.    Dublin  "had 
wide  streets,  easy  access  to  the  country,  pure  air 
and  plenty  of  good  wafer,  and  it  ought  to  have  a 
salubrious  stream  passing  through  it.  '  He  did  not 
say  that  that  unhialthiness  was  altogether  to  be 
attributed  to  imperfect  sanitation.    There  m'icrht  be 
other  elements  at  the  bottom  of  it.    Tlie  vice  of 
intemperance,  he  believed,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.    But,  making  allowance  for  these  causes 
they  must  come  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that 
neglect  of  sanitary  measures  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  coiidilion  of  things  to  which  he  alluded 

Mr.  Robert  O'B.  Furlong,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  referred  to  the  several  subjects  dealt"  with 
in  the  report.  Speaking  of  the  defective  system 
adopted  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  for 
cleansing  ashpits,  he  said  the  charges  to  he  made 
were  2s.  for  the  first  two  loads,  and  2s.  6d.  for  each 
load  after  the  first  two,  but  in  no  case  will  less  than 
6s.  be  charged.  The  charges  were  in  fact  prohibi- 
tory. There  were  9,000  tenement  bouses  in  Dublin 
and,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Pulilic 
Health  Committee,  the  ashpits  of  each  of  these 
houses  must  be  cleansed  once  a  month.  This  would 
amount  to  £3  12s.  per  annum  for  each  house,  so 
that  the  cost  of  cleansing  the  ashpits  of  the  te'ne- 
ment  houses  of  Dublin  would  amount,  to  fS-^  400 
per  annum.  One-third  of  the  9,000  tenement 
houses  should,  he  suggested,  l)e  demolished,  as  in- 
jurious to  public  healtii.  The  Artizans  and  La- 
l)ourers'Act  of  1868  gave  the  Corporaiion  ample 
powers  to  proceed,  and  also  provided  for  the  manner 
in  which  funds  were  to  be  supplied  therefor.  More- 
over, the  act  he  had  quoted  contained  this  enact- 
ment, that  any  four  or  more  householders  livin" 
in  a  rear  to  any  street  might  report  to  the  officer  o'f 
health  that  any  premises  in  or  near  that  street  were 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  in  the  event  of  the 


proper  sanitary  authority  neglecting  to  have  the 
nuisance  abated,  they  could  go  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  That  was  a  fact  worth  bear- 
ing in  mind  in  a  city  like  Dublin.  Then  if  these 
houses  were  taken  down,  great  scope  would  be  af- 
forded for  philanthropic  individuals  making  a  move 
ill  thedireclion  of  supplying  better-class  dwellings 
for  the  working  and  poorer  clas-es  in  their  stead. 
They  had  made  no  reference  to  the  LifTey  nuisance 
in  this  report,  because  they  felt  that  by  tlie  pressure 
of  the  citizens,  led  by  the  Duke  of  A bercorn,  the 
Corporation  must  soon  do  something  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
then  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Alexander  Parker,  in  moving  the  list  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  observed— The  object 
of  their  association  was  to  improve  the  comforts  of 
the  poor,  and  the  comforts  of  tlie  city  generally — to 
insure  the  health  of  the  poor  and"of  the  country 
generally,  and  to  prolong  the  lives  of  all  classes.  It 
was  not  enough  that  he,  or  those  present,  should 
live  in  well-ventilated  dwellings,  and  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  all  the  rules  of  cleanliness  or  decency— they 
might  get  infection  from  their  neighbour  at  eitlier 
side  ;  hence  the  interest  each  had  in  looking  beyond 
self  in  this  matter.  He  believed  that  society 
proved  an  excellent  medium  for  doing  that  on  an 
enlarged  basis. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pim, Jan.,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, expressed  his  surprise  at  the  marked  want 
there  was  of  an  educated  public  opinion  on  this  and 
kindred  .subjects  in  Dublin.  If  a  movement  touch- 
ing matters  polemical  or  political  were  set  on  foot, 
It  would  obtain  supporters  from  all  quarters,  but  if 
they  turned  their  attention  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
moting anything  of  a  social  character  they  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  obtaining 
proper  assistance.  The  question  of  improving  the 
dwellings  of  citizens  he  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  social  questions  of  the  present  day, 
and  he  wished  any  niovpineut  in  that  direction 
every  success,  because  he  wus  of  opinion  that  they 
would  increase  Ihe  home  comforts  of  all  classes  ; 
they  would  lesst-n  the  consumption  of  intoxicatin<^ 
hqiinis— the  fruitful  parent  of  many  evils.  " 

Alter   tlie   transaction   of  some  other  routine 
business,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  NATIONAL  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

(Continued  from  page  187.) 


In  continuing  our  account  of  the  National 
Manuscripts  of  Ireland,  we  desire  to  state, 
for  the  information  of  Irish  and  English 
readers  across  the  Channel,  that  the  author 
of  this  deei^ly-interesting  and  historical 
sketch  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  secretary  to  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Ireland,  and  author  of 
the  "  History  of  Diiblin,"  "  Lives  of  the  Irish 
Viceroys,"  and  other  cognate  works. 

The  Book  of  Armagh  is  now  defective  at 
the  commeiicement.  Its  first  portion  is  occupied 
with  notes  ill  Latin  and  Irish  on  St.  Patrick's  acts ; 
a  collection  styled  "  Liber  Angueli,"  relating  to  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  See  of  Armagh,  and 
the  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,  ending,  "  liucusque 
volumen  quod  Patricias  maiiu  coiiscripsit  sua." 
These  are  followed  by  St.  Jerome's  preface  to  the 
New  Testament;  gospels  of  iMatlhew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John;  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  including  that  to 
the  Laodieeans,  with  prefaces  chiefly  by  Pelagius  ; 
epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and' Jude;  Apoca- 
lypse ;  Acts  of  Apostles  ;  and  life  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  by  Sulpicius  Severus.  It  also  contains 
coloured  drawings  of  the  evangelistic  symbols. 

The  name  of  the  scribe  of  the  Book  of  Aumagh 
was  ascertained  in  recent  times  liy  tlie  Rev. 
Charles  Graves,  now  Bishop  of  Limeriik.  Having 
noticed  ancient  and  elaliorate  erasures  on  some  o"f 
its  pages,  he  conceived  that  matter  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  book  might  be  recovered  through 
a  careful  examination  of  them.  Under  these  era- 
sures vestiges  were  found  of  entries,  in  which  Fer- 
domnach,  in  the  customary  manner  of  ancient  Irish 
transcribers,  entered  his  name,  and  requested  a 
prayer  from  the  reader.  The  only  scribes  named 
Ferdomnach  mentioned  in  Irish  records  are  two, 
who  died  at  Armagh  in  AD.  790,  and  ad.  844, 
respectively.  The  latter  was  charactei  ■ised  as  a 
wise  man  and  a  distinguished  scribe.  That  he 
wrote  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Armagh  in 
A.D.  807  is  assumed  mainly  on  the  following 
grounds: —  ° 
At  the  end  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
scribe  records,  in  semi-Greek  characters,  that  he 
tluislicd  the  writiiia-  nf  this  gospel  on  the  lOiUviu  c' 


that  Apostle.  That  this  was  during  the  single 
year  A.D.  807,  in  which  Torbach  held  the  bishopric 
of  Armagh  is  inferred  from  a  fragment— Jac/*,— of 
the  name  of  "  the  successor  of  Patrick"  hrouaht  to 
light  from  under  another  ancient  erasure.  Torbach 
was  the  only  bishop  of  the  see  whose  name  termi- 
nated with  those  letters  during  the  time  of  any 
known  scribe  styled  Ferdomnach. 

The  collections  concerning  St.  Patrick,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Book  of  Armagh,  constitute  the 
oldest  writings  now  extant  in  connection  wiih  him, 
and  are  also  the  most  ancient  specimens  known  of 
narrative  composition  in  Irish  and  Hiberno- Latin. 
They  purport  to  have  been  originally  taken  down  by 
hishop  Tirechan  from  Ultan,  who  was  iiishop  of  Ard- 
braccan  towards  A.D.  650,  and  by  Muircliu  Maccu 
Machteni,  at  the  request  of  his  preceptor,  Aed 
bishop  of  Sletly,  in  the  same  century.  * 
Among  the  native  Irish,  the  Book  op  Armagh 
appears  to  have  been  known  as  "the  Canon  of 
Patrick."  The  Irish  annalists  record  that  the  Canon 
f  A  D.  937,  by  Donogii.son 

of  Flan,  King  of  Ireland.  o  > 

The  entry  at  foot  of  fol.  16,  purporting  to  have 
been  made  in  presence  of  Brian  Borumha,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  written  about  a  d.  lOij-^ 
when,  after  having  subjected  Ulster,  he  made  an' 
otferingof  twenty  ounces  of  gold  on  the  altar  of 
Armagh. 

Tile  Irish  word  trogan,  meaning  "  wretch  "  ap- 
pears opposite  to  the  name  of  Judas  on  foli'o  38  • 
and  on  the  margin  of  the  thirtennth  chapter  of 
Mark  the  name  Cellach  is  written  in  semi-Greek 
characters.  This  is  conjectured  to  refer  to  the  Ab- 
bot Cellach ,  who  undertook  the  monastery  of  Kells, 
in  A.D.  807,  after  lona  nad  been  devastated  and' 
many  of  the  Colnmbaii  community  there  slain  bv 
the  Norsemen.  To  these  sufferings  it  is  supposed 
the  description,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  miseries  of 
tlie  destruoiioii  of  Jerusalem  may  have  been  deemed 
applicable. 

A  remarkable  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  scribe 
appears  on  fol.  103  recto,  the  central  portion  of 
which  is  written,  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  in 
semi-cursive  letters  somewhat  similar  in  form  to 
larger  characters  of  this  class  in  parts  of  the  Book 
of  Kells. 

Pope  Gregory,  from  whose  "  Moralia"  extracts 
appear  on  the  same  page  was,  from  his  once  widely 
studied  work,  named  "  Gregorius  moralium"  liy  old 
Irish  writers,  some  of  whom  laboured  to  show  that 
he  was  of  Hibernian  descent.  The  designation 
given  to  him  in  Irish  of  bel  olr,  "of  the  golden 
mouth,"  is  referred  to,  in  a.d.  634,  by  Cummian, 
in  his  letter  to  Segienus,  abbot  of  loiia,  on  the  Pas- 
chal controversy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Book  of  Armagh  was 
supposed  to  have  lieen  written  by  St.  Patrick's  own 
hand  from  the  following  passage  on  page  21  at  the 
end  of  the  copy  of  his  confession  :  "  Hucusque  volu- 
men quod  Patricius  raanu  conscripsit  sua." 

Tills  manuscript  is  conjectured  to  be  the  book 
alluded  to  by  St.  Bernard  in  the  twelfth  century,  as 
being  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  the 
See  of  Armagh,  and  oaths  and  covenants  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  ratified  on  it.  Its  hereditary 
custodian  was  styled  in  Irish  Maor,  or  Keeper,  and 
held  an  endowment  of  land  in  virtue  of  his  office. 
His  descendants  were  known  by  the  name  of  Melc 
Maoir—som  of  the  Keeper— or  Mac  Moyre. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  104th  leaf  of  the  Book  op 
Armagh,  with  the  date  1062,  appears  the  auto- 
graph of  Florentinus  or  Florence  Moyre,  the  last  of 
that  family  who  had  custody  of  the    Book  op 
Armagh.    Florence  and  John  Moyre  appeared  in 
1681,  at  London,  at  the  trial  of  Oliver  Plunket,  the 
Roman   Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Tliey, 
with  others,  assorted  on  oath  that  Plunket  had' 
been  engaged  in  soliciting  foreign  powers  to  invade 
Ireland.    On  their  testimony,  he  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason  and  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1681 
having  declared  Iliac  the  witnesses   against  him 
were  "  merciless  perjurers"  who  '•  aimed   at  his 
life."    Florence  Moyre  before  he  went  to  London  in 
1681,  placed  the  book  in  pledge  for  five  pound8,and 
it  appears  soon  after  to  have  been  acquired,  with 
its  ancient  leather  case,  by  Arthur  Brownlow,  of 
Armagh,  who  arranged  and  numbered  the  leaves. 
Tlie  manuscript  was  somewhat  later  examined  for 
Edward  Lhwyd,  and  he,  it  would  appear,  considered 
it  to  be  very  ancient,  though  not  of  the  age  of  St. 
Patrick.  1'he  Book  of  Armagh  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Brownlow  family  till  purchased  in 
18j3  by  the  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.D.,  who  subse- 
quently transferred  it  to  the  late  Primate  Beres- 
ford,  by  whom  It  was  presented  to  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.    An  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Armagh  is  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Reeves,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  oblin-a- 
tions  to  him  for  his  as^istance  in  connexion  with  the 
specimens  given  from  it  and  other  biblical  manu- 
scripts in  the  present  p'll  ''.r^^ion. 

71   OF   MiELBKIGTB    MAC  DUB- 
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NAN  — Maelbrigte  Mac  Durnan,  Mac  Domain,  or 
Mac  Tornain,  was  of  tlie  race  of  St.  Coluinba,  and 
succeeded  him  as  nineteenth  abbot  of  lona  in  a.d. 
891  He  also  became  abbot  of  Armacth  and  Riiplioe. 
We  and  him,  in  A.B.  889,  intervening  vigor- 
ously in  a  contention  at  Arma<;h  between  some 
of  the  chief  Ulster  septs,  and  he  is  recorded  to  have 
made  a  journey  to  Muiister.in  a.d.  908,  for  the  ob- 
iect  of  ransoming  some  Britons  who  bad  fled  from 
England  to  escape  the  Danes.  He  appears  as  a 
saint  in  native  Irish  calendars,  and  his  death,  in 
A  D  927,  is  recorded  as  follows  by  the  annalists  ot 
his  own  district:-"  Mislbriste,  son  of  Tornan,  suc- 
cessor of  Patrick,  Columcille,  and  Adamnan,  liead 
of  the  piety  of  all  Erin  and  of  the  srealer  part  o 
Europe,  died  in  a  good  old  age,  on  the  22nd  ot 

^^MaeMiri-'te— literally  the  tonsured  or  devotee  of 
BriKit-vvas''a  name  in  use  among  the  Irish  from 
the  seventh  century,  and  has  been  Lalinize.l  La\- 
vus  Brl-itffi,  "  Brigidianus,"  and  "  Marianus. 
Brigit,  abbess  of  Kildare  in  the  sixth  century,  one 
of  the  three  chief  saints  of  Ireland,  was  panegyrized 
as  tlie  glory  of  tiie  Irisli— "  Scotorum  gloria"— 
their  head  abbess  and  protectress. 

Frequent  appeals  to  Brigit  were  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  entered  by  Irish  transcribers 
abroad  on  the  margins  of  their  miinuscripts,  still 
extant  at  Milan  and  St.  Gall,  in  such  terms  as,  "in 
nomine  ihesn  et  Sancloe  Brigitaj  ;"  "  fave  Bngita 
"  Sancta  Brigita  adiuva  scriptorem  istius  artis. 
Some  words  in  very  old  Irish  ascribed  to  Brigit  ap- 
pe«r  in  the  Hiberno-Latin  manuscript  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  in  the  Library  of  Berne,  referred 
to  by  Orelli  in  his  edition  of  Horace. 

The  manuscript  of  Mselbrigte Mac  Durnan,  which 
in  some  parts  much  resembles  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
contains  the  four  gospels,  with  figures  of  the  evan- 
gelists, and  elaborate  and  graceful  initial  pages. 
The  latter  are  pre-eminently  elegant.  At  foot  of 
the  pa^e  containing  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  xxvii.  24-32,  the  writer  alludes,  in  two 
lines  in  the  Irish  language,  to  the  scourging  and 
mocking  of  Christ  before  crucifixion.  In  Mac  Dur- 
nan's  volume  are  also  entered  Latin  lines  on  the 
evangelists  and  copies  of  Saxon  documents.  The 
presentation  of  the  hook  to  Canterbury  by  Athel- 
Btan  is  recorded  as  follows  on  the  second  leaf  :— 

M^lELBRIDUS  •  MAC  " 
DURNANI  •  ISTV  •  TEXTV  • 
PER  TEIQUADRV   *   DO  * 
925  •  DIGNB  •  DOGMATISAT 
»J«  AST  •   AETHELSTANUS  * 

ANGLOS-EXANA  '  REX,  •   ET  ' 
RECTOR  •   DORTVEHNENSI  ' 
METROPLI  •  DAT  *  PER  •  ^VO  ' 


T  H  Todd  D.D.,  commenced,  but  did  not  live  to 
c;mplete,  an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Hymns,  portions 
of  which  have  also  been  published  by  W.  btokes, 
LL.O.,  and  others. 


Four  gilt  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Christ,  appar- 
ently of  the  French  scliool  towards  the  fourteenth 
century,  have  been  inserted  in  the  volume.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Mac  Durnan's  manuscript  was  in 
the  hands  of  Mattliew  Parker,  Arclibi»liop  of  Can- 
terbury,  by  whom  several  of  the  pages  were  marked 
and  numliered  with  red  chalk. 

The  Book  op  Hymns  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Primate  Ussher,  and  now  consists  of  thirty-four 
leaves.  It  contains  hymn^  and  metrical  pieces  in 
Latin  and  Irish  on  Saints  Patrick,  Brigid,  and 
Columba,  together  with  compositions  ascribed  to 
Patrick,  Columba,  Adamnan,  Broccan,  Cucliuimne, 
Cumine,  Dalian,  Fiac,  Mugint,  Ninine,  (.)engus, 
Sanctain,  and  Ultan.  In  it  are  also  the  "  Gloria  in 
excelsis,"  "  Te  Deum,"  "  MagniHcat,"  Prayer  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  epistle  to  Ahgarus,  and 
other  pieces  of  cognate  class.  Most  of  the  hymns 
are  copiously  glossed,  in  very  small  old  writiu::, 
and  preceded  by  introductions  or  prefaces  in  inter- 
mixed Latin  and  Irish. 

We  have  no  means  of  precisely  fixing  the  age  ot 
this  manuscript  of  the  Book  op  Hymns,  but  it  may 
be  assigned  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
Another  and  very  similar  Irish  Book  of  Hymns  ex- 
ists in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order.  From  it  Colgan,  in  1647,  printed, 
with  a  Latin  version,  the  hymn  on  St.  Patrick, 
ascribed  to  Fiac,  of  which  since  that  period  many 
translations  have  appeared.  This  ancient  Irish 
composition,  the  langua'.'e  of  which  is  in  some  parts 
very  obscure,  is  now  reproduced  in  fac-simile  for 
the  first  time  from  the  manuscript  in  Trinity  College. 

.\  I  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
Fiac  is  represented  to  have  been  a  youthful  poet, 
under  tlie  tuteluge  of  Dnbthach,  chief  hard  of  Ireland. 
Fiac  belonged  to  one  of  the  dominant  septs  in  Lein- 
ster,  of  which  district  he  was  the  first  bishop  ;  and 
his  relics  were  preserved  with  veneration  in  his 
church  at  Sletty,  near  Carlow.  He  utands  in  the 
calendar  of  Irish  Saints  on  the  12tb  of  October,  and 
he  is  included  as  a  "  bishop  and  confessor"  in  the 
"  Acta  Sanctorum."  The  editors  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, considered  the  hymn  ascribed  to  him  to  be  a 
composition  of  later  date  than  his  age.    The  late 


ARE  OUR  QUAYS  THE  HABITATS 
OF  FEVER? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 
SlR,-In  theliusH  BoiLDER  of  the  Istinst 
you  quote  from  Dr.  Stokes'  lecture,  delivered  a 
be  Royal  Dublin  Society  last  year,  certain  remarks 
with   Reference   to   the  injurious,  or  ra  -er  non- 
injurious,  effect  of  the  exhalations  from  the  LifTey 
uL  the  health  of  those  dwelling  in  the  neid.bour- 
hood.    Dr.  Stokes  says  :-"  Dr.  Gr.mshaw's  fe 
man  of  Dublin  sliows  that  the  quays  are  not  the 
habitats  of  fever."    Now,  sir,  I  de^T  that  my  map 
(which  is  not  of  Dublin,  but  only  o   the  sou  h  side 
of  the  city)  shows  anything  of  the  kind.    The  map 
only  marks  the  residences  of  Cork-street  Hospita 
patients  from  the  south  side  of  the  city  for  a  l.m  ted 
period.    The   quays  are  not  densely  populated 
herefore   there  are  comparatively  few  to  catch 
fever,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  ive  along  t l  e 
quay;  are  of  too  hi.h  a  class      ^^''V'T  ,n,  ,1/ 
vice     Anyone  looking  at  my  map  will  see  that  all 
the  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  quays 
are  "haUms  of  fever,"  especially  those  near  the 
part  of  the  river  where  the  mud  is  most  exposed  at 
low  water.    I  beg  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  map  for 
your  information — Yours  truly, 
^  T.  W.  Grimshaw,  M.D. 

13  Molesworth-street,  July  4tb,  1874. 
[Doctors  will  diffef,  and  may  well  agree  to 
differ,  so  long  as  their  differences  lead  to  no 
serious  results.  In  the  article  of  an  esteemed 
contributor  in  our  last.  Dr.  Stokes  asserttons 
were  given  as  reported  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers.    For  ourselves  we  must  say  that  we 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Dr.  Stokes  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  dirt 
and  bad  smells,  neither  does  any  sanitarian. 
Dirt  and  bad  smeUs,  under  any  condition,  we 
firmly  believe,  are  injurious,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  them  fosters  disease.  Taking 
both  sides  of  our  Quays  from  a  Ime  with 
Strand-street  and  Temple  Bar  to  Barrack- 
street  and  Island-street  inclusive,  we  think 
the  population  will  be  found  tolerably  dense 
and  necessitous  indeed.     When  writers  use 
the  term  "  along  the  Quays  "  m  a  sanitary 
sense,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  their  observa- 
tions are  confined  to  the  sanitary  or  unsani- 
tary condition  of  the  line  of  dwellings  only 
that  flank  these  two  boulevards.    A  certain 
distance  inward  is  always  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded ;  and  in  looking  at  the  question  and 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  are  certainly  of 
the  opinion  that  our  Quays  are  the  habitats 
of  fever.    Dr.  Grimshaw,  we  see,  is  also  ot 
the  same  opinion,— at  least  as  far  as  he  is 
committed  to  the  portions  indicated  on  his 
"  Fever  Map  "  of  Dublin.    If  the  sewage  and 
other  polluting  matter  were  intercepted  from 
discharging  into  the  river,  the  natural  ven- 
tilation, improved  as  it  would  be  by  the  in- 
flux of  daily  wholesome  and  bracing  tides, 
would  soon  render  the  Quays  of  Dublin  no 
longer  the  habitats  of  fever.— Ed.  i.  B.J 


THE  PROPOSED  DECORATION  OF 
ST.  PAUL  S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  controversy  anent  Mr.  Burges'  scheme 
for  the  decoration  of  the  interior  ot  bt. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  waxes  warmer  and  wanner 
each  day.  The  annexed  letter,  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  dissolved  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mittee, explains  itself : — 

TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 

COMPLETION  OF  ST.  PAUL's. 
Mr.  Dean  and  Gentlemen,-We  have  given  care- 
ful attention  to  the  letter  from  the  m»)or.ty  ot  your 
body  published  in  the  Times  of  the  2bih  of  June; 
and" although  it  is  not  formally  addressed  to  us,  yet 
as  in  substance  it  embodies  your  reply  to  our  protes 
of  the  4th  of  June,  we  feel  it  due  l.otb  to  you  and 
ourselves  not  to  leave  it  without  nouce. 

Desiring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  limit  the  discussion, 
and  to  avoid  irritating  topics,  we  pass  over  all  col- 
lateral and  personal  questions  referred  to  in  t  le 
letter.  We  omit  even  that  of  the  character  of  the 
artists  named  to  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  by  Mr. 


Burges,  as  our  objection,  liowever  weighty,  at  the 
date  of  onr  protest,  loses  its  importance  now  that 
you  have  announced  your  intention  to  cull  in  artists 
of  a  superior  rank.  We  confine  ourselves  to 
the  question  whicli  is  really  the  essence  ol  the 
whole  matter.  Is  Mr.  Burges'  dcsi-n  a  faithful 
fulfilment  of  his  agreement  to  limit  himself  to  the 
style  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  or  to  that  ot  the  best 
Italian  architects  and  artists  of  the  Kith  century  / 
And  is  it,  in  its  principles  of  composition,  its  pro- 
posed materials,  and  its  intellectual  and  artistic 
quality,  such  as  the  world  will  recognise  as  a  coii- 
scientious  and  adequate  "completion"  of  Wrens 
great  conception? 

In  answering  this  question,  the  passages  you 
quote  from  the  "  Parentalia"  appear  to  us  to  have 
no  relevance.    They  relate  exclusively  lo  the  in- 
tended "  altar,"  wiih  its  "  canopy  "  or  baldacchino, 
and  to  the  "cupola;"  but  neither  of  these  is  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Burges'  models,  and  upon  neither  ot 
them  have  we  had  any  occasion  for  expressing  an 
opinion.     No  one  can  seriously  suppose  that  we 
desire  to  "  leave  all  the  rest  of  the  building  cold 
and  unadorned,"  as  in  such  a  case  we  should  never 
have  joined  a  committee  for  decorating  it.  Nor.on 
the  other  hand,  can  it  be  gravely  contended  that  the 
circumstance   of  Wren's  sirandson    applying  the 
words  "  magnificence"  and  "  splendour  "  to  the  in- 
tended altar  canopy  and  to  the  mosaics  of  the  cupola 
proves  that  Wren  himself  desired  an  indiscriminate 
profusion  of  those  qualities  in  the  remainder  of  the 
buildino-.    For  ourselves  we  have  never  objected  to 
any  "maanificence"  and  "splendour"  which  can 
be  fairly  shown  to  have  been  contemplated  hy  Wren, 
or  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  works. 
But  in  determining  what  he  really  contemplated  the 
riuht  course,  as  we  maintain,  is  that  when  once  it 
is'ascertained  that  his  extant  drawings  and  models 
for  St.  Paul's  are  not  sufficient  to  guide  us,  we 
should  resort  to  his  "architectural  works  else- 
where "  and  endeavour  by  an  honest  and  sympa- 
thetic studv  of  those  works  to  deduce  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  "complete"  style.     We  contend 
tliat  the  design  of  Mr.  Burges  exhibits  no  evidence 
of  such  a  study,  and  that  its  ill-assorted  forms  of 
decoration  and  obtrusive  polychromy  are  not  merely 
without  iirecedent  in  Wren's  buildings,  but  are 
destructive  of  that  hreadth, simplicity,  and  raassive- 
neas  ot  effect  atwliich  lie  always  aimed. 

Proceediu'T  next  to  the  authorities  which  Mr. 
Bnr^res  was  bistructed  to  consult  as  an  alternative  to 
Wre~i  you  require  us  to  "  furnish  specihc  proof  that 
ihe  des"i<'ns  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  sty  e  of 
I  the  best  Italian  architects  and  artists  ot  the  lOlh 
I  century  "  We  must  decline  the  attempt,  which 
you  would  thus  impose  on  us,  to  prove  a  negative. 
The  burden  of  proof  lies  obviously  on  those  who 
assert  the  affirmative,  name.y,  that  the  designs  are 
i„  accordance  with  precedent.  We,  tlieretore,  re- 
quest vou  to  niiuie  the  church  or  churches  i"  Italy, 
built  or  decorated  by  any  of  the  best  architects  or 
artists  in  the  16th  century,  which  exhibit  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics  of  Mr.  Burges'  designs  :- 

(rtf  Stone  walls  and  piers  veneered  m  the  mass 
with  white  marble. 

(b)  Marble,  innjolica,  gesso,  mosaic,  bronze  and 
solid  sliding,  used  in  combination,  and  in  large 

masses.  .      ,  r  _„,.» 

\s  vou  aifirm  that  "Veneering  the  walls  of  great 
buildiii.'s  with  maibles  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and 
countries  from  classical  times  downwards,  you 
must  pardon  our  pointing  out  that  it  has  not  pre- 
vailed in  the  sense  here  intended.  In  Roman  and 
also  in  mediceval  times  walls  were  often  bui  t  of 
brick  or  rubble  as  a  core,  with  veneers  ol  marble  on 
one  or  both  sides,  but  this  construction  was  designed 
from  the  first  by  their  builders.  Never  in  any  good 
p,.riod  have  ashlar  stone  blocks,  caretully  jomted 
and  finislied,  been  covered  with  miirhle  coatings. 
Such  a  process  would  not  really  be  to  "  translate 
stone  into  marble,"  but  to  falsify  fact  l>y  introducing 
a  buildina  material  which  purports  to  be  solnl,  and 
is  in  fact,  only  superficial,  and  at  the  same  time 
concealin.'  tlie  actual  mechanical  construction  by 
substituting  false  joints  for  the  true.  This  has  no 
analo"-y  to  the  use  of  painting,  gilding,  or  mosaic, 
to  winch  you  refer,  as  the  latter  are  manifest ly 
mere  surface  decorations,  not  building  materials 
deceptiielv  a|iplied.  ,     ,    ,  ■^ 

As  for  the  "  surface"  of  the  Portland  stone,  it 
was  never  alleged  that  Wren  attached  va  ue  to  it  in 
itself,  for  he  undo.ibtedly  had  it  painted  ;  but  be 
did  so,  it  is  believed,  merely  to  protect  the  materml 
(except  in  the    apse,    where   bis  colourmi;  was 
avowedly  merely  temporary),  and  look  care  to  avoui 
deception  by  painting  it  in  its  proper  hue,  and  truth- 
fully showing  its  joints.  ,    „  r 
In  conclusion,  we  fully  recoin.se  the  candour  of 
vour  declaration,  that  you  desir«  to  be  _  assisted 
i,V  fair  and  dclinite  criticism."    That  winch  here  is 
offered  we  are  sure  is  .leftnite,  and  vve  believe  is 
f-iir     BeiU''  supported  by  the  virtually  nnana.ions 
c'riticism  ot'the  press,  we  shall  hope  the  time  may 
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before  long  arrive  wlien  you  are  prepared  not  merely 
to  liear,  but  to  act  on,  the  opinions  thus  made 
known. — We  have  tlie  honour  to  be,  Mr.  Dean  and 
gentlemen,  your  f'ailhfnl  servants, 

(Signed)     G.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
James  Feuuusson, 
Edmund  Oldfield, 
T.  Gambiek  Pakky. 


FOOD  AND  DKINK  ADULTERATION. 

The  Select  Committee  apiDointed  to  inquire 
into  tlie  operation  of  the  Adulteration  of 
Food  Act  of  1872,  have  issued  their  report. 
The  committee  held  fourteen  meetings  and 
examined_  fifty-seven  Avitnesses.    The  report 
is  a  very  important  one,  and  demands  notice 
and  reproduction  at  our  hands.    The  public, 
in  general,  anticipated  a  far  different  docu- 
ment,_  and  were  fully  prepared  to  have  some 
startling  revelations   concerning  the  nature 
and  extent  of  adulteration  in  England.  We 
fear  they  will  be  disappointed  in  this  respect, 
for  there  is  nothing  very  astounding  or  won- 
derfixl  in  the  report  beyond  the  facts  that 
the  public  were  already  in  possession  of.  The 
report,  on  the  whole,  is  a  calm  and  temperate 
one,  and  the  conclusions,  arrived  at,  and  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  end  of  the  report, 
are  worthy  of  attention.    It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  the  comfort  alForded  by  the 
verdict  of  the  committee  will  not  be  la&"ting, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  good  opinion  ex- 
pressed on  some  matters  by  the  committee, 
may  induce  parties  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  improve  upon  their  present  practices  and 
widen  the  extent  of  their  operations.  The 
law,  however,  is  suiiiciently  stringent  to  cope 
with  the  difficulty,  without  working  injury 
to  the  unconscious  trader,  who  has  often 
been  prosecuted  and  persecuted  for  vending 
articles  of  which  he  had  no  guilty  knowledge"! 
It  may  be  a  consolation  to  be  informed  that 
in  the  matter  of  adulteration  we  are  cheated 
more  than  poisoned,  but  we  would  rather 
have  positive  proofs  of  it  at  all  times ;  besides 
it  can  hardly  be  comforting,  after  all,  to  the 
poor  to  feel  that  they  are  continually  cheated 
in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink.    Their  con- 
dition is  often  deplorable  enough  through 
lack  of  sufficient  means,  but  to  be  cheated  in 
weight,   measure,  and  by  articles  poor  in 
quality,  though  not  poisonous,  is  too  bad. 
We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  committee  in 
what  it  says  about  public  analysts  and  the 
want  of  true  chemical  knowledge  which  is  so 
apparent  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  act.    The  old  adage,  that  "  doctors  dif- 
fer," holds  perfectly  true  in  respect  to  the 
majority  of  our  public  analysts,  who  are  often 
found  flatly  contradicting  each  other.  We 
annex  below,  under  their  respective  head- 
ings, the  articles  reported  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  concluding  summary  of  the 
legal  points,  and  other  matters  touched 
upon  : — 

Tea.— It  appears  that  since  the  report  of  1856 
certain  grossly-prepared  teas  have  been  imported 
from  China,  some  lar^'ely  mixed  with  exljaiisted 
leaves  and  ferruginous  sand,  and  otliers  much  too 
highly  faced  or  coloured  ;  the  ina;redients  used  tor 
colouring  bciiij  chiefly  Prussian  i)lue  or  indigo, 
powdered  fiypsum,  and  liirineric ;  but  the  total 
amount  of  sucii  teas  lias  been  small,  and  is  kept  in 
check  mainly  by  the  low  price  of  pure  teas.  The 
import  of  LTeen  teas  lias  recently  fallen  considerably, 
in  consequence,  it  is  stated,  of  the  operations  of  the 
Act.    Facing  tea  after  the  duty  is  paid  was,  prior 
to  the  Act  of  1872,  practised  to  a  small  e.xtent  in 
this  country  ;  but  whether  in  China  or  at  home,  the 
svidence  is  conclusive  that  in  colouring- tea  no  dele- 
terious matter  is  used  to  such  an  e.xtent  as  to  be 
absolutely  injurious  to  health  ;  at  the  same  time 
facing  may  be  employed  to  conceal  tea  of  a  bad 
quality.    Your  committee  liave  reason  to  believe 
that  very  little  adulteration  of  tea  is  practised  in 
this  country.  .  .  .  While  condemning  the  practice  of  ; 
highly  faclii';  tea,  your  committee  cannot  recommend  ; 
that  fairly  faced  gveen  tea  should  he  condemned.  , 
Suggestions  have  been  made  that  a  certain  per-  i 
ceutage  should  be  allowed  for  colouring  matters  and 
other  impurities  in  tea.     But  your  committee  con-  i 
siJer  that  the  limitation  to  a  very  small  per-centage  ; 
of  foreign  tnalter  would  exclude"  from  the  country  ! 
some  wholesome  low-priced  teas,  which  are  largely  i 
consumed  by  the  poor,  and  if  a  less  stringent  Hmit  ( 
were  adopted,  it  might  hare  the  effect  of  increasing  i 


the  amount  of  facing  laid  upon  the  better  descrip- 
tions  of  green  teas.  The  Act  has  borne  with  consi- 
derable hardship  upon  the  retail  yrocers,  among 
others  from  the  following  causes  :  The  evidence 
and  samples  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
secution ;  the  defendant  being  incapacitated  as  a 
witness;  the  sole  employment'of  analysts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  practical  judges  ;  the  differences  among 
analysts,  and  the  magisterial  decisions  thereon  ; 
and  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  that  under  this  Act  the  faced  tea  known  as 
green  teais  adulterated  ;  hut  more  especially  that  the 
;  alleged  adulteration  has  taken  place  before  the  tea 
:  reached  the  retailer,  and  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  frauds  of  the  Chinese  manufacturer.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  suggested  that  an  examination  of  tea 
should  be  utidertaUen  on  landing  by  the  Customs, 
and  that  all  tea  found  to  be  seriously  adulterated 
should  not  be  admitted  for  home  consumption.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Customs  admitted  that  such  an 
inspection  could  he  undertaken  by  the  Custom  House 
officers,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  tea  would 
require  but  a  brief  exau)ination,  while  suspected 
samples  could  be  analysed  at  the  laboratory  at 
Somerset  House.  Your  committee  recommend  that 
this  evamination  should  he  made,  as  they  believe  it 
would  practically  stop  the  sale  in  this  country  of 
tea  adulterated  abroad,  and  relieve  the  retail  dealer 
from  the  hardship  which  now  arises  from  his  being 
held  answerable  for  certain  manipulations  of  which 
he  may  be  wholly  ignorant. 

jMilk. — The  evidence  before  your  committee 
points  to  the  fact  that,  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1872,  milk  was  very  generally  adulte- 
rated with  water.  It  has  since  greatly  improved 
in  quality,  wherever  the  Act  has  been  enforced,  but 
the  good  results  in  improving  the  milk  supply  have 
not  been  attained  without  some  serious  cases  of 
injury  and  injustice  to  railk-sellers.  Too  high  and 
ri:;id  a  standard  has  been  fixed  by  some  analysts. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  milk  solids  may  be  more  difficu'lt  to 
obtain  under  certain  unfavourable  conditions  than  12 
or  14  under  a  more  generous  diet,  a  warmer  atmos- 
phere, and  more  comfortable  lodging.  Not  only 
does  the  quality  of  milk  vary  with  the  food,  the 
breed  of  cattle,  the  time  of  year,  and  treatment  of 
the  animals,  hut  the  milk  of  one  cow  of  the  same 
breed  will  differ  greatly  from  that  of  another, 
managed  under  a  precisely  similar  system  ;  and 
further,  tli»  first  and  last  pint  of  milk  which  a  cow 
gives  at  the  same  milking  will  presentall  the  differ- 
ence between  an  extremely  poor  and  an  exceedingly 
rich  milk.  Allowance  should,  therefore,  be  made 
for  tiiese  natural  variations,  which  some  purely 
scientific  chemists  seem  to  have  occasionally  over- 
looked. Your  committee  are  deciiledly  of  opinion 
that  the  fraudulent  abstraction  of  cream  should  he 
punishable;  at  the  same  time  they  consider  the  sale 
of  skim  milk  should  he  encouraged,  as  it  is  certainly 
a  nutritious  and  valuable  article  of  food  ;  but  your 
committee  are  unanimous  that  the  sale  of  skim  milk 
for  new  should  decidedly  be  regarded  as  a  punish- 
alde  offence. 

Butter. —  Butter  sometimes  contains  too  much 
water,  and  now  and  then  an  unfair  proportion  of 
salt;  beyond  this,  it  does  not  appear  that  adulte- 
ration is  much  practised  in  this  country.  Certain 
foreign  butters  are  mixed  with  lard  and  other  fats, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  salt  and  water, 
after  the  butter  comes  from  the  farmer,  are  added 
in  some  manufactories  abroad.  Attempts  are  being 
made  in  France  and  elsewhere  to  manufacture  arti- 
ficial butter,  chiefly  from  the  fat  of  animals  ;  if  these 
articles  are  comjiosed  of  wholesome  materials,  and 
not  sold  as  butter,  your  committee  see  no  reason  to 
forbid  their  sale.  The  slight  colouring  matter 
occasionally  added  to  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  should 
not,  in  tiie  opinion  of  your  committee,  he  regarded 
as  an  adulteration. 

Bread. —  Bread,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be 
fairly  pure.  Potatoes  are  used  to  help  fermentation, 
and  rice  flour  is  employed  in  dusting  the  loaves. 
No  doubt  the  chief  adulteration  is  alum,  and  evi- 
dence was  adduced  showing  the  great  diificulty 
which  the  best  chemists  experienced  in  discovering 
minute  quantities  of  alum  in  bread.  " 

Mixtures. — Your  committee  have  had  under 
their  consideration  the  sale  of  mixed  articles  of  food 
and  condiments.  Amongst  them  great  prominence 
lias  been  given  to  mustard  and  cocoa.  The  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  these  articles  have  been  sold 
pure,  as  well  as  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  consumers.  And  it  has 
also  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  i 
committee  that  the  compounds  are  frequently  n'lade  i 
quite  as  much  to  suit  the  public  taste  as  to  increase 
tlie  ))rofit  of  the  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  by 
using  a  lower  qimlity  of  mustard  seed  or  cocoa  l)ean  i 
a  pure  article  may  be  made  at  a  lower  price  than 
some  of  the  mixtures.  For  this  reason  the  state- 
ment of  the  proportion  of  each  ingredient  used 
could  not  be  any  real  protection  to  the  consumer, 
and  should  not  be  required. 


Corn  Flour.— Tlie  attention  of  your  committee 
has  been  called  to  the  article  known  as  corn  flour 
in  reference  to  which  important  evidence  as  to  its 
purity  and  its  useful  dietetic  qualities  has  been 
given  by  some  eminent  medical  and  chemical  autho- 
rities, which,  however,  is  denied  l)y  one  witness 
Your  committee  are  fully  convinced  that  the  manu- 
facture is  quite  legitimate,  and  that,  like  arrowroot 
sago,  and  other  starch  foods,  corn  flour  is  perfectly 
wholesome,  hut  that  it  should  not  in  any  case  be 
given  to  infants  without  a  considerable  admixture 
of  milk. 

Wines,  Spirits,  and  Beer.— The  adultera- 
tion of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  has  not  liecn  exten- 
sively examined  under  the  Act  of  1872.  The 
Licensing  Act,  which  was  passed  in  the  same  year, 
contained  special  clauses  against  the  adulteration  of 
these  articles..  The  evidence  before  your  committee 
IS  of  a  negative  character,  and  it  may  be  that 
alcoholic  drinks  have  slipped  through  between  the 
cwo  Acts.  The  adulteration  clauses  in  the  Licens- 
ing Act  are  sought  to  be  repealed  bv  a  bill  that  hag 
just  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  this  Act  is 
amended  as  your  committee  suggest,  it  will  contain 
ample  powers  for  detecting  the  adulteration  in  the 
drink  as  well  as  the  food  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  proceedings  in  cases 
under  such  an  Act,  the  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  accused,  as  well  as  his  wife,  should  have 
the  right  to  he  examined  ;  that  the  wholesale  dealer 
should  he  summoned  equally  with  the  retailer,  where 
the  latter  gives  evidence  that  the  uo.uls  have  been 
purchased  of  the  former  with  hnnn-fides;  tliat,  in 
the  matter  of  analysis,  independent  testimony  should 
be  furnished  for  the  defence — the  committee  sug- 
gesting, when  disputed  points  arise,  in  the  absence 
of  any  competent  Court  of  Appeal,  that  the  sample 
ihould  be  forwarded  to  the  laboratory  of  Somerset 
House,  and  that  the  decision  arrived  at  there  should 
he  final  ;  that  the  presence  of  the  official  analyst  in 
court  should  not  be  necessary  unless  insisted  upon  ■ 
that  his  signature  need  not  be  attested  ;  that  proper 
forms  should  be  issued  for  the  sake  of  greater  uni- 
formity, and  that  a  sample  properly  sealed  and 
secured  might  be  sent  through  the  post,  or  in  any 
otiier  reasonable  vvay,  by  the  inspector. 

Touching  tlie  analysts  themselves,  the  committee 
think  a  decided  want  of  chemical  knowledge  has 
been  proved  in  many  instances,  and  that  until 
training  has  developed  a  really  trustworthy  scientific 
body,  small  districts  should  be  consolidated,  and 
fair  remuneration  offered  to  really  efiicient  indivi- 
duals ;  and  that  a  practical  test,  beyond  mere  testi- 
monials, should  be  required.  The  committee 
susfgests  that  the  certificate  of  the  School  of 
Chemistry,  at  South  Kensington,  might  be  called 
for  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  flnes 
under  the  Act,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
they  should  go  to  the  local  authority  which  has  the 
troul)le  and  expense  of  enforcing  its  provisions. 

Tiie  committee  consider  that  where  traders  refuse 
to  sell  articles  exposed  for  sale,  inspectors  should 
be  empowered  to  take  samples  of  suspected  goods 
upon  tender  of  full  value;  that  duplicate  samples 
should  lie  left  with  the  retailer,  properly  secured  ; 
that  not  less  than  a  month  should  elapse  before  the 
result  of  the  investigation  is  made  known  ;  that  the 
Adulteration  Acts  of  1860  and  1872  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  in  the  measure  substituted,  besides 
what  has  been  recommended  above,  a  provision 
should  be  inserted  that  the  fraudulent  abstraction  of 
important  properties  of  any  commodity  should  be 
punishable.  The  committee  further  recommend  that 
it  should  not  be  incumbent  upon  the  analyst  to  give 
a  certificate  except  where  the  articles  submitted  are 
adulterated  or  debased,  and  that  the  Act  should  be 
made  compulsory.  Tlie  general  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee as  the  result  of  their  investigation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Your  committee  believe  it  will  afford  some 
consolation  to  the  public  to  know  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  adulteration  they  are  cheated  rather  than 
poisoned.  Witnesses  of  the  highest  standing  concur 
in  stating  that,  in  the  numerous  articles  of  food  and 
drink  which  they  have  analysed,  they  have  found 
scarcely  anything  absolutely  injurious  to  health; 
and  that,  if  deleterious  substances  are  occasionally 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration,  they  are 
nsed  in  sueli  minute  quantities  as  to  be  compara- 
tively harmless.  Your  committee  believe  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  Parliament  that  consumers  should 
be  protected  from  frauds,  and  that  they  should  he 
enabled  to  procure  the  articles  they  ask  for  and 
require.  But  your  committee  do  not  consider  that 
Parliament  desires  needlessly  to  hamper  or  fetter 
trade,  still  less  to  interfere  between  tiie  buyer  and 
seller  with  the  view  of  regulating  prices,  or  attempt- 
ing to  assist  the  consumer  in  ascertaining  the  real 
money  value  of  any  marketable  commodity. 

The  Adulteration  Act  has  as  yet  by  no 
means  been  generally  adopted  throughout 
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the  counti-v,  and  in  many  places  only  n  a 
very  partial  and  incomplete  manner.  Out- 
side the  English  metropolis  and  a  f^w  l^^g"^ 
towns  the  numher  of  prosecutions  a  e  si  gu 
larly  small.    Some  activity  was  lately  mam- 
Sdhere  in  Duhlin,  l^^^t  the  in-oBccu^^^^^^^^ 
were  mostly  confined  to  milk  adulterations 
while  man;  of  the  vendors  of  adulterated 
feed,  escaped  entirely  scot  free,  and  are  still 
pursuing  their  nefarious  operations  with  lo 
mnitv.    The  necessity  for  a  pubhc  prosecu- 
K  is  further  and  further  illustrated  every 
day,  for  we  are  witnesses  continually  of  t  e 
neg  ectof   even  our  Sanitary  and   Pi  h  e 
Health  bodies  to  move  m  a  matter  that  by 
bylaw  devolves  upon  them. 


Since  the  above  remarks  were  in  type,  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  some  independent  and 
respectable  Journals  are  of  the  same  opmion 
Ts  our  elves  in  respect  to  the  worth  or  pub- 
Uc  value  of  the  results  of  the  commission. 
It  generally  happens  if  a  leading  English 
tournal  speaks  favourably  or  unfavourably  on 
inv  public  question,  a  score  of  other  English 
and  Irish  organs  directly  foUow  m  the  wake, 
without  carefuUy  examining  the  question  toi  ^ 
themselves.  „ 

We  append  an  extract  from  the  City  Fres^ 
of  London,  which  fully  bears  out  the  observa- 
tions we  felt  compelled  to  make  in  the  pub- 
Jic  interest : — 

"  The  cdiiclasions  arrived  at  by  the  select  cora- 
willee  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  operation  of  tlie 
Adulteration  of  Food  Act  will  not  be  altogetber  re- 
assurin-  to  a  cood  u.any  people  who  had  expected 
that  they  would  be  furnished  with  some  method  of 
protection  against  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  sand,  and 
turmeric,  for  tea;  rice-flour,  potatoes,  and  alum  in 
bread  ■  lard  and  grease  in  butter,  and  otlier  sophis- 
tications which  seem  to  be  regarded  by  tiie  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  not  only  with  complacency  but 
alcnost  with  expressions  of  direct  approval.    This  is 
the  result  ol  fourteen  meetings  and  the  examina- 
tion of  fifty-seven  witne»se3,  includin^a  immber  of 
"analysts''   and  experts   so   widely    differing  in 
opinion,  and  some  of  them  so  obfiously  incapable  of 
conducting  experiments  for  determining  the  presence 
of  deleterious  mixtures  witli  food  and  drink,  that  a 
considerable  section  of  the  report  ot  the  committee 
is    devoted     to    mild    strictures  on    the  incom- 
petency   of    some    of    the    witnesses,    and  to 
recommendations    that   some    system    shall  be 
adopted   for  demanding  certihcates  of  chemical 
knov^ledae    belore    any    analyst    is    in  future 
recognised    by   the    Local    Government  Board. 
Whether  tiie  feeble  conclusions  at  winch  the  com- 
luitlee  lias  arrived  are  lo  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
fusion of  mind  caused  by  the  divergent  statements 
to  which  they   had  to  listen,  we  are  not  able  to 
declare  -  but  it  is  obvious  that  just  such  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  is  contained  in  the  report  miglit 
liave  been  expected  to  follow  the  process  ol  balan- 
cing the  opposing  testimony.    The  committee  fand 
it  the  easiest  course  lo  leave  Ihiniisas   tliey  are,  at 
all  events,  until  compelenl  analysts  can  he  secured 
to  pronounce  on  samples  of  good*  submitted  to  them 
l,v  the  inspectors;  and  they  suggest  that  while 
chemi.l»  are  beiut.'  educated  to  this  branch  of  he 
public  service,  any  disuuted  case  .hall  be  decided  at 
the  laboratory  at  .Somerset  House,  and  that  the 
decision  arrive.!  at  there  shall  he  final. 


GAS  AND  GAS-METERS  IN  NAAS 


The  Town  Commissioners  of  Naas  were 
engaged  on  the  1st  inst.  in  considering  Mr. 
Daniel's  account  for  lighting  the  tovyn  for 
past  year.    A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  un- 
satisfactory working  of  the  meters.  In  reply 
to  an  observation  of  Mr.  Tracy,  Mr.  Daniel 
(who  was  present)  stated  that  the  meters 
were  taken  away  because  Ihey  stopped  register- 
intJ.    He  had  more  than  once  informed  the 
conlmissiouers  that  the  dry  meters,  placed 
■where  they  were,  were  uncertain  guides— 
they   were  liable  to  be   affected  by  the 
weather.  They  should  be  tested  by  the  Dub- 
lin  Corporation   officer.    He  must  decline 
taking  a  sixpence  less  than  the  amount  oi 
his  bill  as  sent  in.    We  borrow  the  following 
passages  from  the  report  as  given  in  the 
Leinstur  Ejepress  : — 

The  r;ierk  read  out  tlie  various  "  readings."  On 
the  18lh  of  October,  1873,  the  meter  at  Masterson's 
corner— the  one  in  dispute— registered  2,5U0,  the 


one  at  CaldbecU's  2,600,  and  the  one  at  Monahan's 
a  cot)  This  was  when  they  were  stopped,  ine 
explanation  given  to  him  (the  clerk)  of  1'"= '"i'^rq.- 
am-y  between  the  diflfereiit  readmgs  was  that  it  vyas 
owing  to  the  great  pressure-that  the  higher  the 
tjround  the  ureaterlhe  pressure. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  if  they  were  uoing  to  cut  down 
his  regi.lrv  they  should  send  some  one  to  check  the 
meter!  If  tlie  meter  was  out  of  order  in  October 
last  it  was  out  of  order  now. 

Mr.  Tracy— What  did  the  meters  register  that 

yon  took  away  ?  . 

Mr.  Daniel-Nothing:  they  stopped. 

The  Clerk  said  the  reading  on  the  25th  ot  April, 
1874,  was  10,500. 

Mr.  Daniel— Was  this  reading  taken  after  the 
contract  ended  or  before?  „    „     ostl,  nf 

The  Clerk— Before  it  ended.  On  the  28th  ot 
April  the  reading  was  10,800,  and  on  May  6lh, 
ei.rht  days  afterwards-and  this  was  ni  Mr.  Uaiuel  s 
favour— it  only  registered  the  same  amount. 

Mr  Tracy  said  that  he  read  the  meter  with  Mr. 
Danid's  man  and  their  clerk,  and  the  readi_ng  was 
10  800  Mr.  Daniel's  man  «fterwards  said  It  was 
only  10,600.  He  (Mr.  Tracy)  examined  the  meter 
and  it  was  10,800,  and  in  a  f«w  days  it  was  back 

aaain.  ,  ii  „ 

The  Clerk  said  after  the  lighting  was  stopped  the 
meter  registered  7,000;  then  it  went  on  agam-- 
10,500  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  10,800  on  the  28lh 
April,  but  eight  days  after  it  was  only  10,800  still. 
1  Mr  Uaniel  said  his  collector  only  came  down  tor 

money,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about  meters 
'      Mr.  Cantrell  said  he  saw  the  meters  exposed  to 
the  weather  in  the  very  way  Mr.  Daniel  complained 
of  in  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  they  had  to  be  removed. 
Alter  some  further  discussion  as  to  figures, 
Mr.  Sargent  said  if,  as  Mr.  Daniel  admitted,  a 
the  meters  were  on  the  same  principle,  and  all 
equally  exposed  to  the  actimi  of  the  weather,  why 
did  Mr.  Daniel  rely  on  the  reading  ot  one  more 
than  another?    He  ( Mr.  Sargent)  thought  that  Mr. 
Daniel  had  selected  the  one  that  registered  well  tor 
himself  for  his  reading.  >  .   ,  ,  „„o 

Mr.  Tracy  said  they  had  been  refused  to  let  see 
the  meters  at  the  woiks. 

The  Chairman  said  lo  sum  up  this  ca^e  :— 1  bey 
(the  Commissioners)  had  three  meters  registering 
for  six  months,  and  those  register  for  tbesix  month* 
2  500  2  600,  and  3,600.  They  paid  on  the  average 
oftlio'se  three  meters,  and  there  had  been  no  com- 
plaint that  they  were  out  of  order.  Some  ot  the 
Commissioneie,  however,  look  notice  of  one  meter, 
and  thev  faund  it  went  on  rf-isteiing  atler  the  gas 
had  be'ei.  cut  ofiF.  They  now  objedad  to  pay  on 
that  single  meter  ;  this  was  the  whole  point  ot  dit- 
ference  lietween  them  and  Mr.  Daniel. 

Mr  Duniel-My  answer  to  your  observation  is 
simply  this-I  deny  that  that  meter  is  uulot  order. 
I  ask  you  to  send  the  meter  to  the  Corporation 
tester,  and  let  him  answer  whether  it  is  rmht  or 
wron-.  It  was  quite  possible  lor  a  person  to  Inrn 
on  tire  ■'as,  and  the  meter  might  (jo  on  resiislermg 
for  a  long  time.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  it 
went  on  registering  correclly  from  October  lo 
March. 

It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  Mr.  Daniel 
should  be  paid  the  same  sum  as  he  had  re- 
ceived for  previous  year's  hghtmg.  _  Upoii 
the  passing  of  this  resolution,  he  intimated 
that  he  would  not  again  light  their  town 
unless  they  put  up  proper  meters.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  from  what  appears  above,  that 
the  meters  were  supplied  from  the  "  works  of 
the  contractor,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  he, 
we  think,  should  be  responsible  for  their 
accuracy  of  measurement. 

Respecting  the  statement  as  to  the  Glas- 
nevin meters  having  to  be  removed,  Mr. 
James  Kirby,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lunster 
Express,  writes  thus  : — ■ 

-  For  the  information  of  the  Naas  Commissioners 
and  the  ratepayers,  allow  me  lo  state  that  the  gas 
meters  used  fo'r  the  public  lamps  in  Glasnevin  have 
not  been  removed,  but  remain  where  they  always 
were— underneath  the  lanterns,  exposed  to  the 
weather." 


accommodation  has  been  provided.  A  new 
flooring  also  has  been  laid  down.  The  church 
will  be  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus  by 
Messrs.  Musgravc,  Belfast.  Messrs  M'NeiU 
will  supply  handsome  corona;  for  oil  lamps. 
Mr.  Thomas  M'Keowu  was  the  contracloi. 
Coat  about  i^l.OOO 


THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  DRUMBO. 
The  parish  church  of  Drumbo  has  been  re- 
opened after  undergoing  extenive  alterations 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Watson,  archi- 
tect, Newry.  The  old  roof  has  been  replaced 
by  an  open-timbered  one  with  massive  prin- 
cipals and  traceried  spandrils.  Benches  of 
pitch  pine  varnished  have  been  substituted 
for  the  old-fashioned  square  pews,  and  by  a 
new  arrangement  large  additiouol  sitting 


Dublin  TuAMWAYS.-The  inhubitantB  of  North 
Earl-street  have  raemorialled  the  City  father,  for 
permission  to  lay  down,  at  their  own  cost,  a  sing  e 
Hne  of  rail  in  that  street  an-l  Talbol-slreet  so  a.  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  Clontarf  line  at  Lower 
Gardiner-street.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion  that  North  Earl-.treel  and  a  P^Jl""'  ° 
Talhot-streetadjoinin-is  quite  too  narrow  tor  eve. 
a  single  line  of  tramway,  beins  oidy  about  20  leet 
in  width. 

MOHOGIIAPH    OP    COUMAC'S    CH  A1>EL.--T1.« 

Athenwum  has  the  following  P'-o-f  S"'^'' 
Arthur  Hill,  of  George-slreet,  Cork    sends  us  m 
'  Monograph  of  Cormac's  Chapel,  Casliel,'  .l'"'  - 
with  drawings,  photographs,  and   plans,  Bixteen 
in  all,  and  comprises  details  of  enrichments  &c^ 
This  issue  continues  a  series  three  PY'^°f  7'"^^ 
we  have  before  commended,  'On  Ancient  InsU 
Architecture,'  and,  independently  ol  the  arch^BO- 
logical  interest  of  the  subject,  will  be  of  value  to  the 
student  who  wishes  to   acquire  /^""^^ledge  ot  a 
peculiar  architecture,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
second  to  none  in  spirit  and  beauty. 

Sanitation  in  the  Reading  CL0SBT.--0n 
Monday  evening,  15th  ult.,  a  paper  on  ''"f  'l^^J^;;' 
was  read  before  the  London  Association      Cx>r  ec- 
tors  of  the  Press,  by  its  Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Chaloner 
PCS    &e.  -Commencing,  for  obvious  reasons,  vvitu 
are's'me  of  Dr.  Smith',  report  on  K-ders  their 
health,  and  their  "  dens,"  Mr.  Chaloner  staled  t  at 
his  own  inquiries  led  him  to  the  conviction   l.at  U  . 
Smith  was  perfectly  right  in  «e'''^^''' 
sioiis    vii— 1.  That    Readers  were   the  lailbest 
remo'ved  from  good  health  of  all  employed  in  prmt- 
i„g  offices,  travelling  generally  to  the  goal  ot  con- 
sumption ;  2.  That  this    was    due    to  preveiitihle 
causes,  aiid  specially  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  to  work.    Instances  were  given  by 
the  lecturer  of  the  "  hutches,"  >-''"f '''^ 
500  cubic  feel  capacity,  inhabited  ''Y  R^^' 
it  was  broadly  hinted  that  a  cell  m  Pentoiiville 
Hrison-of  which  a  model  might  be  seen  in  the  bx- 
,,ihit,on-was    preferable   in   most   pomts    to  au 
average  Reading  closet.   Light,  draughts,  warmth, 
cold,  gas-burners,  were  rapidly  reviewed  as  impor- 
tant matters.    Cold  and  draughts  were  ot  special 
consequence    to    persons    employed    in  seden- 
tary  occupations,  and   an   instance  was  quoted 
of    a    Reader    who   was   laid    up  by  draujihts 
but    fortunately    recovered,    while   a  wretched 
compositor  who  took  the  dran:jht  after  the  reader 
had  done  «ilh  it,  was  killed  by  it.     tmally  i 
was  insisted  that  at  least  as  much  air-space  ounht 
to  be  provided  by  law  for  an  honest  man  as  lor  a 
scamp  who  found  his  way  hito  jail,  or  a  tramp 
who   got    into    a   workhouse,  and  the  following 
"poinls    of   perfection"  were  indicated  as  what 
readers  should  strive  after -.-1.  A  cubic  space  of 
]  000  feet  per  individual  ;  2.  A  window  into  the 
open  air;  3.  A  separate  door  per  closet;  4.  A  good 
ar-and  burner;  5.  A  ventilating  arrangement,  not 
to  be  pasted  over;  6.  Steam  or  hot  water  pipes  lu 
winter  -  7.  Any  other  comforts  that  can  be  secured. 
Hints  were  given  as  to  the  remedy  of  defects,  an.l  a 
.rronnd   plan    was    shown-which    excited  much 
i„te,-est-of  a  floor  space  of  81  square  feet,  9  It.  K 
9  ft  ,  on  which  the  proprietors  of  a  relijiious  news- 
paper had  ingeniously  contrived  lo  pack  b.ur  read- 
iM.'-closels.    Their  total  capacity  was  l,2b0  cubic 
feet  and  thev  were  .iccupied  by  four  men  and  three 
boys,  who  at"ni-ht  had  four  gas  jels  lo  assist  them 
in  consuming  the  air. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Stitoent.— Read  Mr,  Bindon  Stoney's  work,  "  The  TlKory  of 
Sns  in  (iirclers  and  other  Similar  Structures."  You  can 
order  it  through  any  local  bool<seller. 
CiT  ziiN  -We  aie  informed  by  a  London  correspondent  that 
the  subject  ofputting  tlie  Corporation  of  Dun  ,n  m  com- 
mission is  seriously  canvassed  in  Farliaraentary  circles, 
w  e  would  not  wonder  in  tlie  least  if  tlie  intention  ,s  realized 
before  1  ng.  It  W"'>ld  one  of  the  best  punhcatiou 
schemes  we  know  of,  aud  on  the  score  of  economy  it  could 

S.r~iT"q«estion  is  pretty  well  ventilated  hi  our 

"  OL^vrGair''-He  was  one  of  the  Dublin  architects  wl.o 
se.  nn  Sgns  for  the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  m 
1769  He  lived  for  some  time  at  35  Fleet-street,  and  we 
believe  also  in  Capel-street.  His  name  occurs  lu  Wilson, 
litth-  Directory  for  17Stf  thus, "  Oliver  Grace,  Frojectur,  t.t. 

m!lli.!t— We  believe  the  paper  you  name  is  still  alive.  Its 
origuial  price  when  started  wa.  3id -it  is  now  6d.  1  We 
must  decline  to  answer  your  second  question  just  now. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

It  is  no  doubt  well  remembered  by  many 
that  a  few  years  ago  our  Borough  Engineer 
brought  up  an   elaborcate   report  upon  the 
question  of  public  abattoirs,  but  the  re- 
commendations  made  were  never  carried 
out.   Like  the  Main  Drainage  Scheme,  it 
served  for  a  considerable  time  as  a  stock 
article  for   debate.     We  treated  in  this 
journal  lately  of  noxious  trades  and  the  in- 
spection needed  to  keep  them  in  a  proper 
state  of  management.    The  Government  will 
be  soon  again  moving  in  the  matter,  and 
callmgs  that  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  community  when  carried  on  in 
crowded  towns  and  cities,  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive closer  attention  than  heretofore.  The 
London  Corporation  feels  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  them  to  put  the  slaughter-house 
system  on  a  better  footing  within  the  city 
than  it  has  previously  been  in.    The  Cattle 
Markets   Committee  brought  up  a  report 
recommending  that  they  should  be  authorized 
to  construct  from  time  to  time,  as  might  be 
required,  twenty  additional  slaughter-houses 
in  Copenhagen-fields,  upon  ground  on  the 
east  side  of  the  market  contiguous  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  ^26,000,    including   roads  and 
drams,  and  to  let  the  same  upon  lease  for 
seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  at  rents 
varying  with  the  size,  from  ^130  to  ^36  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Fricker,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  it  was  very  probable  that  some 
arrangements  would  be  made  to  extend  the 
time  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of  slaughter- 
houses.^  No  doubt,  under  certain  sanitary 
regulations,  their  existence  would  contiaue 
in  suburban  districts,  but  the  authorities 
would,  as  early  as  they  could,  insist  upon 
their  being  closed  in  the  crowded  districts  of 
the  metropolis,  where  there  were  1,500  pri- 
vate slaughter-houses.    His  opinion  was  that 
in  crowded  districts  slaughter-houses  were  a 
nuisance,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  view  he 
read  a  report  by  Mr.  Liddle  and  Dr.  Tidy  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on  the  state  of 
the  slaughter-houses  in  the  City,  which  they 
had  carefully  inspected ;  their  visit  being 
planned  to   take  place   at  a   time  when 
slaughtering  was  being  carried  on  and  when 
they  were  not  expected.    The  report  showed 
inter  alia:  There  are  twenty-eight  licensed 
slaughter-houses  in  the  City  of  London  ;  the 
sites   on   which  the   slaughter-houses  are 
built,  and  their  surroundings,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  are  exceedingly  objection- 
able ;   the   entrances,   in  the  majority  of 
cases,  very  narrow  ;  the  ventilation,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  very  imperfect ;  the  light 
very  deficient.    Every  care  was  taken  by  the 
occupiers  to  keep  the  slaughter-houses  clean, 
although,  from  existing  circumstances,  such 
as  the  condition  of  the  flooring,  and  the  poro- 
sity and  imperfect  state  of  the  walls,  anything 
like  proper  or  complete  cleansing  or  cleanli° 
ness  was  an  utter  impossibility.    The  report 
then  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  followinn;  are  the  necessary  arrana;eraents 
which  shouhl  be  adopted  for  the  better  regulation 
of  slaughter-houses:— The  slaughter-house  should 
be  a  detached  Imilding,  and  should  have  an  open 
space  of  several  feet  in  width  between  it  and  any 
dwelling-house.  It  should  not  be  so  situated  in  a 
public  thoroughfare  as  to  enable  passers-by  to  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  inside.  The  nuisance  in 
Aldgate  High-street  to  foot  passengers  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  offensive  smell,  the  dirty  con- 
dition of  the  pavement,  the  drippings  from  the  en- 
trails, the  carrying  of  the  carcases,  and  the  wheeling 
of  barrows  filled  with  dung  and  other  offensive 
matters  along  the  pavement.  The  entrance  to  the 
slaughter-house  should  be  of  such  a  width  as  to 
occasion  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  animals  into  the 
slaughter-house.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
for  insuring  a  thorough  ventilation,  which  could 
easily  be  effected  if  the  slaughter-house  were  a  de- 
tached building.  The  walls  should  be  constructed 
of  non-porous  material,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
alloiT  of  their  being  efficiently  scraped  and  then 
thoroughly  washed  witli  soap  and  water.  The 
drainage  should  be  complete  in  every  respect,  the 
drains  being  well  trapped,  and  the  iron  gratings  over 
the  traps  being  firmly  fixed,  8o  as  to  prevent  their 
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h«ing  removed,  whereby  the  washing  of  all  debris 
and  garbage  into  the  drains,  which  would  be  liable 
to  choke  them,  may  be  prevented.  A  covered  re- 
ceptacle to  contain  the  garbage  and  all  refuse 
should  be  provided,  and  this  should  be  emptied  daily 
before  seven  a.m.  The  flooring  is  best  made  of 
asphalte,  because  of  its  non-porous  character,  or 
(although  we  consider  this  very  inferior  to  asphalte) 
of  large  York  paving  stones,  wtll  joined  together  by 
cement.  The  cement,  however,  requires  to  be  fre- 
quently renewed.  For  the  proper  cleansing  of  the 
floor  it  should  be  first  well  washed  with  cold  water, 
then  with  lime  and  hot  water,  and  then  should  be 
allowed  to  get  perfectly  dry  before  it  is  pointed.  If 
these  precautions  are  not  taken,  the  cement  will 
come  out  in  a  few  days,  and  the  floor  be  in  as  bad 
a  state  as  it  was  before.  The  floor  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  allow  the  entrance  to  the  drain  being 
made  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  incline.  The  water 
supply  should  be  abundant  and  at  high  pressure. 
The  tap  or  taps  should  he  placed  at  the'highest  part 
of  the  incline,  and  should  not  be  at  a  greater  height 
from  the  floor  than  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  pail 
being  placed  underneath.  In  this  way,  by  merely 
turning  the  taps,  the  slaughter-house  can  be  tho- 
roughly washed,  and  the  water  will  readily  flow 
into  the  drain.  Seeing  iu  how  many  respects  these 
conditions  are  unflulfilled  in  the  existing  slaughter- 
houses in  the  City,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
no  private  slaughter-houses  should  be  allowed  in 
the  City,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  public  abattoirs." 

The  committee  (continued  Mr.  Fricker) 
had  thoroughly  considered  this  question,  and 
their  opinion  was  in  conformity  with  that  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons— 
that  slaughter-houses  in  crowded  districts 
ought  to  be  diminished  in  number  ;  and  that 
the  Corporation  ought  to  furnish  additional 
accommodation  at  the  Copenhagen-fields. 
The  extent  of  the  land  the  committee  pro- 
pose should  be  appropriated  for  the  slaughter- 
houses was  9^  acres.  Fifteen  persons— all 
of  the  highest  respectability — were  prepared 
to  carry  on  business  in  the  proposed 
slaughter-houses. 

The  debate  was  adjourned,  after  some 
further  discussion,  to  another  day. 


A  TILT  WITH^THE  TOLKA. 

The  "  Classic  Tolka,"  sacred  to  the  shades 
of  the  Swifts,  Steeles,  Addisons,  Parnels, 
Tickells,  Delanys,  and  other  poets  and 
philosophers  of  the  days  of  Anne  and  the 
first  two  Georges,  is  sadly  falling  from  its 
once  high  estate.  Delville  still  lives,  and  its 
present  owner  is  proud  of  its  associations  ; 
and  the  Botanic  Gardens  still  serve  to 
remind  us  of  poetical  fancies  and  musings 
long  past.  The  Finglas  river,  once  silvery 
and  pure,  receives  in  these  days  the  sewage 
of  villages  and  factories  and  the  drainage  of 
churchyards.  Flowing  on  from  Drumcondra, 
between  Richmond  and  Clonliffe,  it  receives 
an  accession  of  polluted  matter,  and,  ere  it 
reaches  the  olden  bridge  of  Ballybough,  who 
wonders  it  has  been  transformed  into  a 
"tremendous  nuisance?"  Poor  Tolka! 
once  "  classic"  and  pure,  you  are  only  fit  now 
to  wash  the  banks  of  Mud  Island,  whose 
King  gloried  iu  seeing  a  bailifi'  ducked  to 
death  in  your  bosom. 

Next  week  or  month  we  are  in  hopes  of 
seeing  an  astounding  nuisance  discovered  at 
Ball's  Bridge  or  Ringsend.  Then  we  will 
have  a  singular  triangular  duel  fought  out 
on  the  head  of  the  Anna  Lifi'ey  and  its  two 
principal  tributaries.  The  case  will  stand 
thus :— Lifi'ey,  No.  1,  "An  abominable 
nuisance;"  Tolka,  No.  2,  "A  tremendous 
nuisance  ;"  Dodder,  No.  3,  "  An  astoundiag 
nuisance." 

In  conclusion,  we  humbly  beg  leave  to 
relegate  these  three  rivers  to  the  kindly  con- 
sideration of  Nos.  1,  and  2,  and  3  Committees 
of  the  Corporation.  Whatever  committee 
brings  up  its  report  first  on  one  of  these  three 
rivers  will  be  entitled  to  take  up  the  question 
of  the  Poddle  and  the  nearly  forgotten 
Bradogue,  which  empties  its  sewage  some- 
where on  the  northern  embankment. 

The  annexed  report  of  the  iiroceedings  in 
the  North  Dublin  Union,  in  re  the  Tolka, 
will  not  form  an  unfitting  sequel  to  our 
subject : — 


NUISANCE  AT  BALLTBOtTGH. 

Mr.  Franklin,  T.C.,  called  attention  to  what  he 
termed  the  tremendous  nuisance  in  the  Tolka 
River  at  Ballybough.  Blemorials  on  the  subject 
had  been  of  no  avail.  The  stench  was  positively 
insufferable,  and  there  had  been  two  or  three  deaths 
from  typhus  fever  in  the  locality. 

Mr.  Crawcour  asked  was  it  worse  than  the 
Liffey  ? 

Mr.  Reilly  said  it  was  infinitely  worse  to  his 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Franklin  said  that  every  evening  numbers  of 
persons  came  to  him  begging  him  to  use  his  influ- 
ence to  have  the  nuisance  abated.  Ifsomethino' 
were  not  done  they  could  not  really  live  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  clerk  intimated  that  the  relieving-oflicer  had 
reported  on  the  subject  already,  stating  that  the 
nuisance  existed  in  three  districts— first  under  the 
control  of  the  North  Union,  the  second  under  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  the  third  under  the 
Clontarf  Commissioners.  Magrane  had  got  instruc- 
tions to  serve  notice  on  the  tenants  occupying  the 
land  in  the  district  over  which  the  guardians  bad 
control  to  abate  the  nuisance,  but  a  fall  of  rain 
immediately  after  rendered  any  further  action 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Franklin  said  that  the  fluid  coming  down 
the  river  from  two  or  three  large  establishmpiifs  wag 
as  black  as  ink,  and  he  thought  the  guardians,  as 
the  nuisance  authority,  had  power  to  deal  with  such 
a  matter.  If  something  were  not  immediately  done 
he  was  afraid  a  great  many  deaths  would  occur  in 
the  district. 

Mr.  Magrane  (relieviner  officer)  stated  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nuisance  existed  in  the  Corpo- 
rate and  Clontarf  Township  districts. 

Mr.  Franklin  stated  that,  though  a  member  of 
the  Corporation,  the  Clontarf  Township  Board,  and 
tiie  Board  of  Guardians,  he  could  get  nothing  done. 

Ultimately,  en  the  motion  of  Mr.  Franklin' 
seconded  by  Mr.  Crawcour,  the  relieving  officer 
was  directed  to  have  the  nuisance  abated  within 
the  district  under  the  control  of  the  guardians,  and 
to  communicate  with  both  the  Corporation  and  the 
Clontarf  Commissioners  as  to  the  portions  within 
their  jurisdiction. 
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Unsanitary  DuhUn  One  Hundred  Yeart  Ago. 

■T  T    is  instructive 
always  to  com- 
pare the  present 
with    the    past,  ] 
whether  the  period 
between     includes  the 
memory  of  one  individual 
or  exceeds  it.    In  some 
matters  the  nation  has 
made  a  great  stride  in 
mprovement  within  half 
a    century  —  yea,  even 
■within  a   quarter  of  a 
century —while  in  other 
matters  where  an  abso- 
lute necessity  existed  for 
progressing  it   will  be 
found  in  some  instances 
there  has  been  a  stand 
still,  if  not  an  actual 
retrogression. 

We  purpose  now  to  take 
a  brief  glance  at  the  sani- 
tary state,  or  rather  un- 
sanitary condition,  of 
Dublin  a  century  ago,  and 
deduce,  or  leave  others 
to  deduce,  some  lessons 
jg.  therefrom.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  a  consolation  to 


some  members  of  our  Corporation  to  find 
that  this  city  was  not  in  a  sweet  condition  in 
their  grandfathers'  days ;  and  they  may  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  thought  that,  as 
worthy  grandsons  of  worthy  grandsires,  they 
Lave  done  their  best  to  keep  Dublin  in  this 
respect  unchanged. 

Dr.  John  Eutty  in  1772  describes  Dublin 
as  being  then  nearly  five  and  a-half  miles 
Irish  in  circumference,  two  and  a-quarter 
miles  long,  and  about  one  and  a-quarter  mile 
broad.    He  states  that  it  is  very  well  watered 
by  the  Liffey,  which  then  divided  it  into  two 
unequal  parts,  but  now  less  unequal.  Some 
other  clear  rivulets  then  supplied  the  city 
with  water,  which  are  now  absorbed  in  our 
sewerage  or  contaminated.    The  low  situa- 
tion of  the  city  exposed  the  lower  parts  of 
the  town  in  Eutty's  time  to  inundations— 
a  disadvantage,  in  his  opinion,  more  than 
compensated  "  by  carrying  off  the  filth  and 
stench  of  the  city,  and  both  by  the  flow  of 
the  river  and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea 
therein  producing  a  constant  current  of  air 
and  ventilation  —  a  great  moment  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants." 

Our  author  considered  the  air  of  the  city 
was  not  contaminated  by  vapours  from  the 
adjacent  country,  the  sea  coast  being  gene- 
rally dry  sand,  and  there  being  very  few 
standing  lakes  or  bogs  in  the  county  ;  yet  he 
believed  that  the  air  of  the  city  was  greatly 
vitiated  by  other  mixtures,  some  of  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  authorities  to  pre- 
vent. In  common  with  all  great  cities,  there 
was,  said  Rutty,  "  the  fogginess  from  the 
smoke  when  there  is  no  wind  to  dissipate  it ; 
the  dirtiness  of  our  streets,  which  is  so  great 
that  one  is  frequently  in  danger  of  being  up 


to  the  knees  in  crossing  them ;  the  putrid 
animal  effluvia  exhaling  from  charnel-houses 
and  dung-hills  in  tho  middle  of  the  city  and 
in  several  of  the  avenues,  and  dead  animals, 
dogs,  and  cats  and  the  excrements  of  living 
ones,  butchers'   garbage   and    blood,  and 
burying-grounds  likewise  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  where  the  earth  on  the  graves  is 
frequently  so  loose,  and  the  bodies  so  near 
the  ground,  that  the  scent  has  been  noxious 
in  a  hot  summer;  to  which  add  the  great 
crowds  of  the  poorer  sort  in  one  house  [over- 
crowding] ,  sometimes  several  families  in  one 
room— a  very  frequent  occasion,  undoubtedly, 
of  propagating  therein  fevers  ;  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  daily  ventilation  from  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea  in  the  river  passing 
through  the  city,  especially  that  from  the  W. 
and  S.W.  winds,  together  with  the  rains 
frequently  attending  (washing  our  streets), 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  every  hot  summer 
would  be  attended  with  fever  little  less  than 
pestilential.    But  several  of  the  nuisances 
above  mentioned  might  be  removed  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  magistrate,  to  rouse  whose 
attention  to  such  matters  these  observations 
are  made,  which  undoubtedly  would  not  a 
little  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  people, 
whereas  at  present  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
worst  regulated  cities  in  Europe  ;  and  indeed 
did  not  the  providence  of  God,  who  '  bringeth 
the  winds  out  of  His  treasures,'  on  this  and 
other  occasions  watch  over  us  with  a  more 
tender  regard  than  we  do  ourselves,  it  were 
no  rashness  to  affirm  that  we  had  been  long 
since  depopulated." 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  City  of  Dublin  a 
century  since,  by  a  very  observant  writer ; 
and  the  same  picture  with  little  exception, 
might  be  drawn  to-day.  During  the  regimS 
of  the  "  Reformed  Corporation"  every  state- 
ment of  Rutty  could  have  been  met  with  a 
companion  picture.  In  addition  to  the  nuis- 
ance in  the  streets,  the  butchers'  shambles 
and  the  graveyards  exhibited  their  abomina- 
tions ;  and  the  Liff"ey,  from  being  compara- 
tively pure,  became  one  elongated  cesspool, 
and  continues  so  still. 

Inundations  from  the  Liffey,  the  Poddle, 
Dodder,  and  other  tributaries  were  common 
in  the  last  century,  and  were  occasionally 
witnessed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  inundation  from  the  Liffey 
in  1792  the  low  grounds  behind  Sir  John 
Rogerson's-quay  and  Ringsend  were  com- 
pletely laid  under  water,  and  not  only  boats 
plied,  but  ones  with  sails  as  well  as  oars. 
In  1802  Ormond  Bridge  and  Ringsend  Bridge 
were  swept  away  by  the  floods,  and  several 
parts  of  the  city  were  then  laid  under  water. 
The  Poddle  at  that  time  inundated  with  water 
several  places  on  its  course,  and  boats  had  to 
ply  in  Patrick-street  near  the  Cathedral. 
We  are  not  now  visited  with  serious  flooods, 
although  stiU  high  tides  in  the  Liffey  occa- 
sionally do  damage  in  basement  storeys  of 
houses  along  the  line  of  our  Quays. 

Rutty  contributed  to  the  history  of  our 
water  supply  by  publishing  an  account  of  both 
the  plain  aud  medicinal  springs  of  the  County 
Dublin,  and  the  mineral  waters  of  Ireland 
generally.  He  also  supplied  additional  infor- 
mation in  his  "  Natural  History "  of  the 
county.  Besides  a  great  number  of  "  brackish, 
saline,  and  laxative  springs,"  and  several 
others  of  soft  water,  Dublin  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  less,  was  supplied  for  the  most  part 
with  water  from  rivulets  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  partly  from  the  River 
Liff'ey.   Both  were  a  soft  water  and  drinking 


supply.    He  speaks  of  that  taken  up  near 

Island  Bridge  as  being  suited  to  keep  well 
on  long  voyages,  and  so  it  was  consequently 
to  some  extent  procured  for  ships.  Part  of 
the  south  side  was  supplied  from  the  old  city 
basin,  and  as  far  back  as  1670  new  pipes 
were  laid  to  carry  water  from  thence. 

Speaking  of  the  quality  of  the  supply  in 
1772,  Rutty  says  it  was  "  frequently  ill-tasted, 
partly  from  the  pipes  of  wood  in  which  it 
is  conveyed,  which  rot  and  sometimes  breed 
worms;  and  as  the  water  lies  exposed  in 
several  places  before  it  is  received  into  the 
pipes,  dead  dogs  and  other  animals  are  some- 
times thrown  into   it,   and  dirty  clothes 
washed  in  it,  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
mills  and  other  offices  for  divers  manufac- 
tures erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  &c., 
which  in  some  degree  contamjnate  the  water 
[to  a  very  great  degree,  indeed] ,  so  that  he 
who  would  drink  his  water  pure  should  supply 
himself  from  the  springs,  some  of  which  are 
very  good."    Very  good  advice  indeed  ;  and 
we  trust  that  it  was  followed,  for  water  that 
contained  the  decomposing  bodies  of  dead 
cats,  dogs,  and  strangled  or  still-born  infants, 
perhaps,  with  the  addition  of  having  served 
the  purposes  of  the  washer  and  charwoman, 
could  not  be  considered  very  pleasant  to 
drink. 

Speaking  on  diet,  Rutty  considers  that  the 
great  quantities  of  flesh  and  fish  consumed 
by  some  is  one  cause  of  the  frequency  of 
fevers,  but  that  it  is  probable  that  the  mis- 
chiefs entailed  on  the  inordinate   use  of 
animal  food  are  in  some  measure  prevented 
among  the  poor  here  by  their  liberal  use  of 
butter,  milk,  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  other 
vegetable  diet.    Excellent  cider  was  manu- 
factured and  drunk  in  Dublin  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years  ago,  but  even  in  Rutty's  time 
French  claret  became  almost  the  sole  liquor 
which  all  above  the  lower  classes  consumed  in 
large  quantities.  A  computation  was  made  in 
1753,  which  showed  that  8,000  tuns  of  this 
wine  were  imported,  the  bottles  alone  of  which 
were  computed  to  cost  J67,000.  Whiskey 
amongst  the  lowest  ranks  had  increased 
enormously  a  century  since.    Sir  William 
Petty  remarked  in  his  time  that  the  number 
of  ale-houses  to  the  number  of  other  houses 
was  almost  one-third  ;  and  from  a  computa- 
tion made  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Dublin, 
taken  in  1749  at  a  medium  for  some  years 
preceding,  it  appeared  that  the  public-houses 
were  as  follows  :  ale-houses,  2,000  ;  taverns, 
300;  brandy  shops,  1,200  ;  total,  3,500. 

Now,  the  population  of  the  city,  by  Sir 
William  Petty,  in  1682  was  computed  to  be 
about  60,000,  but  these  figures  cannot  be 
right.    In  1753,  by  a  computation  made,  it 
was  found  since  1711  the  increase  of  houses 
was  4,000,  which,  with  an  average  of  8  inha- 
bitants to  a  house,  gives  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  32,000.    Then  we  have  to  compare 
the  statement  of  the  population  of  Dublin 
in  1728  at  146,075  with  that  of  the  city  and 
its  suburbs  in  1777,  put  down  at  137,208, 
which  was  an  average  of  8  inhabitants  to  a 
house,  the  number  of  houses  being  17,151. 
The  number  of  houses  returned  in  Dublin  in 
1788,  according  to  the  enumerations  of  the 
hearth  money  collectors,  was  14,327,  which 
gives  a  population,  at  an  average  of  8  inha- 
bitants to  each  house,  of  114,616.    In  1798 
the  population  was   computed  at  172,084 
souls,  in  16,401  houses,  on  an  area  of  1,246 
acres ;  and,  in  1805,  the  Rev.  James  White- 
law,  one  of  the  authors  of  a  "  History  of 
Dublin,"  put  down  the  population  at  170,094 
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souls.    In  1813  an  imperfect  enumeration 
under  a  Legislative  enactment  returned  the 
population  at  175,319.    In  1821  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  parishes  and  parts  of  parishes 
within  the  Lord  Mayor's  jurisdiction  and  also 
within  the  canals  was  175,585,  or  13,578 
houses  ;  of  the  parishes  and  parts  of  parishes 
within  the  canals,  whether  within  or  without 
the    Lord    Mayor's    jurisdiction  —  houses, 
18,116  ;  inhabitants,  224,317.  Of  the  parishes 
and  parts  of  parishes  included  in  the  list, 
and  also  of  the  parts  of  the  three  city  parishes 
without  the  canals— houses,  18,567 ;  inhabi- 
tants, 227,535.    Ten  years  later,  1831,  the 
population  was  returned  at  203,650.  In  1834 
the  population   is   shown   to   be  240,000, 
inclusive  of  all  religions,  and  in  1841,  the 
year  the  first  Town  Council  of  the  "  Re- 
formed Corporation"  was  elected,  the  inha. 
bited  houses  are  returned  at  20,109  ;  families, 
49,511 ;  persons,  232,726.    The  census  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  in  1851   shows  a  total  of 
258,361,  being  an  increase  of  25,635  over  that 
of  1841.    The  census  of  1861  shows  a  total 
of  254,293,  being  a  decrease  on  the  census  of 
1851  of  4,068.    The  census  of  1871  shows  a 
total  of  246,326,  being  a  decrease  of  7,967  on 
the  census  of  1861. 

We  give  the  above  figures  so  that  a  com- 
parison may  be  made  with  the  county  and 
city  of  Dublin  a  century  since  and  at  the 
present  time.    In   1772,  Rutty  thought  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
real  number  of  the  inhabitants,  so  he  writes  : 
"  But  perhaps  we  may  justly  expect  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  the  truth  from  the  number 
of  houses,  which,  a.d.   1753,  was  12,857, 
which  multiplied  by  8  (a  very  moderate  com- 
putation of  the  medium  of  souls  in  a  house 
when  the  great  number  of  families  crowded 
together  in  one  house  here  is  considered) 
gives  102,856  for  the  number   of  souls  in 
Dublin,  including  Papists  and  Protestants." 
Reckoning  10  persons  to  a  house  our  author 
considers  not  too  much,  which  would  give  to 
Dublin  in  his  time  128,870  souls.    The  bills 
of  mortality  in  Dublin  a  century  ago,  like 
other  places,  were  very  defective.    The  bap- 
tisms or  births  of  Dissenters,  whether  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic,  were  not  registered,  so 
the  burials  bore  a  much  greater  proportion 
to  the  deaths  than  they  would  otherwise. 
Great  numbers  were  buried  outside  the  city, 
and  were  consequently  not  registered,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  village  about  the  city, 
as  Rutty  very  truly  observed,  but  had  monu- 
ments for  the  dead  of  Dublin,  "  and  some  of 
them  bury  250  or  more  of  these  dead  in  one 
year  ;  and,  therefore,  here  are  more  burials 
not  registered  than  in  London.  Conse- 
quently, the  accounts  both  of  our  births  and 
burials  are  vastly  short  of  the  truth." 

The  curse  of  drunkenness  was  very  preva- 
lent, indeed  widespread,  a  century  since  in 
Dublin.  The  legislature  interfered  in  Lon- 
don to  put  a  restriction  upon  the  sale  of 
spu-ituous  drinks,  and  a  like  interference  was 
loudly  called  for  in  Dublin,  but  it  did  not 
come.  To-day  we  behold  the  Legislature 
facilitating  the  trafiSc  in  debasing  liquors, 
although  it  is  aware  that  two-thirds  of  the 
crime,  pauperism,  dirt,  and  disease  that 
afflict  our  common  humanity  are  traceable  to 
drink. 

In  conclusion,  however,  let  it  be  understood 
that  a  dirty  city  will  be  found  to  be  an 
unhealthy  and  a  drunken  one  ;  and  that, 
as  yet,  we  have  not  much  to  boast  of  in  a 
Sanitary  direction  between  Dublin  of  to-day 
and  one  hundred  years  ago. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND.' 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

In  the  Appendix  B,  Mr.  Robert  Adair,  C.E., 
reports  in  detail  the  works  executed  on  the 
Ulster  Canal  during  the  past  year,  which 
have  mostly  been  confined  to  repairs  inci- 
dental to  its  maintenance,  and  the  completion 
of  some  reservoir  works.   The  inspector  also 
reports  on  the  Tyrone  Navigation,  which  is 
stated  to  be  in  good  order,  but  the  growth 
of  weeds  seems  to  be  increasing,  and  the 
cost  of  their  removal  a  heavy  item  in  the 
annual  expenditure.     In  reference  to  the 
Ulster  Canal,  we  may  remark  that  the  com- 
missioners stated  in  their  report,  though  it 
had  been  re-opened  for  traffic  for  twelve 
months,  they  regretted  to  find  that  up  to  the 
present  a  very  limited  use  had  been  made  of 
it  as  a  means  of  carriage,  although  a  mode- 
rate scale  of  dues  was  fixed,  with  a  view  of 
giving  encouragement  to  the  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict.   The  commissioners  believe  that  any 
improvement  in  the  amount  of  traflic  will  de- 
pend chiefly  on  a  thorough  trade  between  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  Belfast  and  the  towns 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  and  on  to 
Lough  Erne,  which  can  only,  in  their  opinion, 
be  efi"ected  by  the  assistance  of  steam  tugs 
which  are  not  yet  used  on  Lough  Neagh. 

In  the  rsport  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Alcock, 
Harbour  Master,  Dunmore,  we  have  a  state- 
ment of  some  importance.    As  it  is  brief  it 
may  be  given  in  his  own  words  : — "  The  past 
season  will  chiefly  be  remembered  on  account 
of  the  large  quantity  of  mackerel  taken,  and 
the  immense  shoal  of  herrings  which  visited 
this  coast  during  the  '  fall '  of  last  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  fishermen  of 
this  locality  had  the  same  description  of 
boats  and  nets  as  are  usually  found  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  they  would  take  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  tine  fish  ;  but,  even  as  it 
was,  upwards  of  100  small  craft  were  em- 
ployed during  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  drifting  for  herring  off  this  har- 
bour, and  with  many  drawbacks  managed  to 
capture  a  considerable  amount  of  this  prime 
fish.    The  salmon  season  in  the  past  year  in 
Waterford  Harbour  was  a  fair  average  one, 
and  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  peal  was 
taken  towards  its  close.   Shell  fish,  generally 
speaking,  was  scarce  throughout  the  year. 
The  past  season  has  not  been  a  good  one  for 
the  large  cutters  trawling  out  here  ;  however, 
within  the  last  two  months  fish  has  been 
more  abundant,  and  whenever  the  weather 
was  favourable  the  trawler  had  no  reason  to 
complain."  The  report,  which  is  dated  March 
14th,  of  this  year,  conveys  a  lesson  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.    An  enormous 
quantity  of  fine  fish  is  always  to  be  had  on 
our  coast,  if  our  fishermen  were  provided 
with  better  boats  and  nets.    For  lack  of 
these  appliances  an  immense  quantity  of 
cheap  and  nutritious  food  is  lost  to  our  people 
and  a  national  industrial  resource  remains 
unutilised.    French,  Manx,  Cornwall,  and 
Scotch  fishermen  are  to  be  found  frequently 
on  our  coast  yearly,  while  our  own  fisher- 
men stand  often  helpless  and  with  folded 
arms  on  the  beach.    A  little  government  en- 
couragement would  develop  our  deep  sea  and 
coast  fisheries,  or  an  honest  limited  liability 
company,  under  proper  auspices,  could  be 
worked  with  advantage  to  the  shareholders 
and  the  public  at  large. 

Captain  Henry  D.  Burney,  Harbour  Master, 
Howth,  gives  a  return  of  cargo,  vessels,  and 
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fishing  boats  that  have  frequented  Howth 
Harbour  during  the  year  1873  —  Large 
vessels,  490  ;  tonnage,  1,505.  Fishing  boats, 
598  ;  tonnage,  8,940.  This  is  in  brief  the 
whole  of  the  report  of  the  Harbour  Master. 
We  are  not  told  how  many  of  the  fishing 
craft  were  native  or  foreign,  but  we  may 
assume  that  two-thirds  of  the  vessels  were 
belonging  to  ports  outside  of  this  island. 
The  Howth  fishermen  do  not  catch  much 
fish  for  the  market ;  they  are  rather  the 
buyers  and  bringers  to  market  of  other 
fishermen's  catch. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Dodd,  Superintendent,  reports 
on  the  state  of  the  Lower  Boyne  Navigation, 
and  on  works  of  repair  and  maintenance. 
He  states  that  the  weeds  in  the  several  cuts 
have  not  been  of  so  strong  a  growth  as  in 
previous  years,  and  they  have  in  all  cases 
been  well  dragged  out  of  the  bottom,  which 
lessened  the  tendency  to  spreading  and 
growth.  He  states  that  over  100  trees, 
large  and  small,  have  been  cut  down  along 
the  Oldbridge  and  Stalleen  cuts  of  the  canal, 
and  he  thinks  their  removal  will  leave  banks 
and  ramparts  more  secure. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Gray,  C.E.,  reports  on  the 
state  of  the  Boyne  Drainage  Maintenance, 
which  has  progressed  satisfactorily  as  re- 
gards their  efforts  upon  the  land,  although 
more  slowly  than  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Robert  Manning,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  reports 
at  length  on  Piers  and  Harbours,  alluded  to 
in  our  last  issue.  Under  Fishery  Piers  and 
Harbours,  the  serious  settlement  that  took 
place  in  the  works  at  Tarbert  Pier,  County 
Kerry,  is  noticed,  and  the  means  taken  to 
secure  the  pier  from  further  danger,  of  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  there  are  still 
certain  indications  of  further  settlements. 

In  connection  with  the  account  of  the  work 
under  execution  at  Inishbofiin  Pier,  County 
Galway,  it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  many 
families  at  present  sick  and  in  great  distress 
on  this  island,  the  men  seeking  employment, 
but  cannot  be  employed  on  such  a  small 
public  work  as  that  now  proceeding.  Poor 
Inishboffiu  has  been  a  constant  suff"erer  from 
famine,  want  of  work,  and  other  causes. 

On  the  Drainage  Maintenance,  County 
Mayo  (Lough  Lannagh  district), Mr.  Manning 
states  that  the  works  in  this  district  were 
completed  last  August.  Among  other  works 
here,  two  stone  bridges  were  erected  at 
Ballynew,  in  lieu  of  a  timber  accommodation 
one  which  had  entirely  decayed,  and  the 
repair  of  several  small  bridges  and  gullets 
throughout  the  district. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Merrick,  the  Inspector,  reports 
in  detail  on  the  state  of  the  Upper  Shannon 
Navigation,  from  Shannon  Harbour  to  Lough 
Allen ;  also  the  Boyle  Water  Navigation, 
from  its  junction  with  the  Shannon  to  Drnin 
Wharf.  The  general  state  of  harbours  and 
wharves  is  reported  to  be  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

The  coal  traffic  is  stated  to  be  steadily 
increasing  from  the  Arigna  and  Spencer 
Wharf  Coal  Pits,  a  wire  tramway  being  com- 
pleted from  the  latter  pit  to  Lough  AUen. 
The  amount  of  minerals  passed  through  the 
Lough  Allen  canal  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1873,  amounted  to  only  382  tons  of  coal,  and 
154  tons  of  iron  ore  ;  whereas  in  the  year 
ending  21st  March,  1874,  3,000  tons  of  coal 
passed  through  the  canal.  This  is  cheering 
intelligence,  and  we  hope  that  the  amount 
will  be  doubled  by  next  year. 

Mr.  WUliam  Molloy,  Inspector,  reports  on 
the  state  of  the  works  and  repairs  on  the 
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Lower  and  MiddleShannon  (Limerick  Distrct) 
and  the  Maigue  Navigation,  which  appears 
to  have  been  carefully  maintained  during  the 
year.  At  Foynes  Harbour  the  traffic  at  the 
station  is  stated  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Coming  to  the  Appendix  C,  the  Inspectors' 
report  on  Landed    Property  Improvement 
furnishes  some  interesting  items.    In  the 
north-western  district,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Fermanagh,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo,  the 
Inspector,  William  P.  Prendergast,  reports 
that  applications  for  new  loans  have  not 
been  very  numerous,  and  have  been  chiefly 
for  building  purposes.    He  states  that  the 
high  rate  of  wages  and  the  actual  scarcity  ol 
men  even  when  the  larger  amount  is  offered 
causes  many  proprietors  to  decline  proceeding 
with  improvements  that  were  contemplated 
or  commenced  under  different  circumstances. 
He  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  good 
contractors,  builders,  carpenters,  and  masons 
in  the  country  districts,  and  says,  were  it  not 
for  "  such   exceUent    establishments  "  as 
Messrs.  Martin's  on  the  North  Wall  [Dublin] , 
Mr.  O'Connor's,  in  Sligo,  and  some  others  in 
Belfast  and  Derry,  where  all  the  building 
materials  can  be  had,  except  the  masonry, 
with  speed  and  certainty,  very  few  would 
attempt  to  build.    There  are  many  who  may 
doubt  Mr.  Prendergast's  opinion,  but  the 
statement  made  by  him  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  builders  in  general  as  weU  •  as 
those  intending  to  build.     The  Inspector 
says  there  is  also  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
many  proprietors  to  lay   out   money  on 
tenants'  holdings,  and  the  chief  expenditure 
is  now  on  land  in  the  owners'  occupation. 

The  want  of  substantial  slated  cottages  for 
labourers  is,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  being  felt 
by  many  resident  landlords,  and  we  hope 
that  there  is  an  increased  exertion  evidenced 
every  day  to  have  a  much  higher  class  of 
dwellings  created  on  their  estates  than  for- 
merly.   It  is  stated  that  Lord  Belmore,  in 
the  County  Fermanagh,  has  expended  the 
whole  of  his   loan  of  ^  1,000  on  "some 
thoroughly  substantial  and  convenient  cot- 
tages erected  under  his  own  eye,  on  his 
Castlecool  estate."  Colonel  Cooper  has  built 
"some  good  houses"  in  Sligo,  both  with 
stone  and  concrete  similar  to  Tail's  patent. 
The  Inspector  believes  that  the  introduction 
of  concrete  is  an  immense  benefit,  as  the 
freedom  from  damp  makes  the  houses  much 
more  comfortable  than  those  built  of  stone, 
and  in  many  situations  the  cost,  he  states, 
is  much  less.     We  have  always  had  a  good 
opinion  of  concrete  properly  manipulated,  and 
can  recommend  it  for  workmen's  cottages,  but 
we  have  no  means  at  present  of  judging  how 
far  Colonel  Cooper's  houses  are  successful 
examples  of  concrete  building. 

The  Inspector  also  reports  that  Mr.  A. 
Loftus  Tottenham,  of  Glenfarne,  County 
Leitrim,  completed  some  cottages  last  year 
"  in  excellent  style  "  with  money  advanced 
by  the  Board,  and  obtained  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society's  gold  medal  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Connaught.    In  this  instance  we 
have  an  extract  from   the  report  of  the 
society's  judges  on  these  cottages,  which 
affords  us  some  idea  of  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment.   They  are  built  upon  the  plan  which 
took  the  prize  given  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  alterations 
in  the  details,  which  appear  in  plans  furnished 
by  Mr.  Tottenham.    The  houses  are  built 
with  light  -  coloured  sandstone   in  broken 
ashlar,  with  punched  dressings,  overhanging 
eaves,  and  ornamental  ridge  tiles,  and  are 


said  by  the  judges  to  have  a  "particularly 
substantial  and  highly-finished  appearance." 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Tot- 
tenham consist  of  a  porch  3  ft.  6  in.  deep, 
which  adds  to  the  warmth  of  the  living  room ; 
a  rising  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof  2  ft.  higher 
than  is  shown  on  the  public  plan,— this  alter- 
ation improves  the  upstairs  rooms  as  well  as 
the  external  appearance  ;  and  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  plan  of  the  upstairs  back  room, 
whereby  the  closet  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
is  thrown  into  the  room,  a  good,  useful  bed- 
room is  obtained  in  each  cottage,  instead 
of  a  closet  in  each  cottage  and  one  over  long 
bedroom  between  the  two,  but  convertible  to 
either.    There  is  a  fireplace  in  the  bedroom 
of  each  house,  a  good  cottage  range  with 
oven  in  kitchen,  and  shelves  and  cupboards 
are  provided  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual. 
The  cost  of  each  cottage  was  £15'2,  but  the 
convenience  of  the  material  and  other  excep- 
tional circumstances  of  the  locality  enabled 
Mr.  Tottenham  to  do  the  work  at  the  price 
named,  and  supply  a  good  cottage  at  the 
same  time.    The  society's  gold  medal  for 
the  Province  of  Connaught  is  a  feather  in 
the  cap  of  Mr.  Tottenham,  and,  accepting 
the  report  of  the  judges  as  a  fair  and  im- 
partial one,  the  recipient  has  worthily  earned 
the  prize. 

A  notice  of  the  remaining  reports  of  the 
Inspectors  on  Landed  Property  Improve- 
ments we  must  hold  over  till  our  next  issue, 
as  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits. 


C.  E.  Davis,  F.S.A.,  tho  Congress  will  visit 
the  Saxon  church  at  Bradford,  the  parish 
church,  the  duke's  house,  and  next  proceed 
to  Wraxliall  House,  and  Chalfield.  August 
8tli_Tliornbury  Castle  will  be  visited,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  F.S.A. ; 
and,  later  in  the  day.  Iron  Acton  Cross,  tho 
church,  manor  house,  and  camp  at  Sudbury. 
August  10th— The  fortifications  on  Worle 
Hill,  and  Woodspring  Priory  will  be  visited, 
and  afterwards  the  party  will  proceed  on  to 
Axbridge  and  Cheddar.    The  programme  of 
hospitalities  looks  well,  and  doubtless  the 
members  will  be  satisfied  with  the  kindness 
they  will  receive  during  their  visit  to  the 
above-named  places.    There  will  be  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Council  Chamber  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  on  the  opening  day,  and  the 
members  of  the  Congress  are  invited  by  the 
President  to  the  inaugural  dinner  giysn  by 
him  at  the  Royal  Hotel  before  delivering  his 
address. 


PAROCHIAL  RECORDS  IN 
IRELAND. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday,  the  Earl 
of  Belmore  asked  the  Lord  Chancellor  if  he 
could  give  any  assurance  that  her  Majesty  s 
Government  would,  during  the  recess,  take 
the  matter  of  providing  for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  Parochial  Records  in  Ireland  into  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  legislation  early 
next  session.  He  said  it  was  a  matter  con- 
cerning not  merely  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  in  Ireland,  but  affecting  a 
large  number  of  other  persons,  and  was  a 
matter  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  He 
wished  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
asking  the  question,  so  that  the  public  in 
Ireland  might  know  what  was  going  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  reply,  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  give  his  noble  friend  the 
assurance  he  asked  for.  The  documents  in 
question  were  really  National  documents, 
and  he  thought  it  was  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  Government  to  provide  for 
the  safe  custody  of  such  documents.  About 
that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  two 
opinions.  The  only  cause  of  delay  up  to 
the  present  time  had  been  the  consideration 
of  the  precise  form  in  which  they  could  be 
secured  consistently  with  accessibility,  and 
how  far  the  emoluments  arising  from  con- 
sulting them  could  be  compensated  for. 


THE 

ARCH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  BRISTOL. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Bristol  Congress  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  will 
include :— August  4th— A  visit  to  St.  Mary, 
Redcliff,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  George 
Godwin  ;  the  Temple  Church,  and  St.  John  s 
Church.  August  5th— Clapton  Church,  Cad- 
bury  Camp,  and  Tickenham  will  be  visited. 
August  6th— The  Congress  will  assemble  at 
the  Mayor's  Chapel,  and  afterwards  attend 
an  examination  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  mon- 
astic buildings,  the  Friaries,  and  the  church 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
James.  August  7th— Bradford-on-Avon  will 
be  visited,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 


OCTOGENARIAN  THOUGHTS. 

"  Oh  for  one  linar  of  blind  old  Dandolo,  _ 
Tlie  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 

Lord  Byron  has  immortalised  Enrico  Dandolo 
in  the  above  lines,  yet  how  often  in  modern 
history  do  we  meet  with  perhaps  simUar  fine 
old  fellows.  „  , 

Lord  Brougham,  at  the  age  of  82,  presided 
in  Glasc'ow  over  one  of  the  largest  social 
<ratherings  of  his  time.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  at 
88,  poured  forth  torrents  of  eloquence  m  the 
House  of  Lords,  tor  periods  averaging  four 
hours  at  a  time.  The  King  of  Prussia  (now 
Emperor  of  Germany)  invaded  France,  and 
cheerfully  submitted  to  all  the  contretemps 
and  the  horrors  of  a  gigantic  war  at  the  age 

of  75-  ,  .1 

Thiers  accepted  and  reahzed  the  govern- 
ment of  France  for  a  short  time  in  one  of 
the  most  eventful  periods  of  its  history,  when 
nearly  at  the  age  of  80 ;  but  men  of  less 
buoyant  mind  and  less  experience  would 
have  shrunk  in  terror  from  the  task. 

These  examples  tend  to  show  what  _  is 
possible  from  unconquerable  and  enduring 
will,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  think  such  live  on  and 
on  to  advanced  age,  proving  how  well  they 
have  acquired  mastery  over  themselves. 

But  all  things  earthly  have  a  limit.  Men 
of  the  calibre  we  have  adduced  do  not  tret 
and  fume  over  bygone  things,  while  in  every- 
day life  we  meet  with  perhaps  their  equals — 
they  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  feel  the 
influences  of  their  surroundings,  but  the 
voices  of  their  young-day  associates  are 
hushed— wife,  perhaps  children,  are  re- 
moved for  ever.  New  phases  arise  in 
which  they  feel  no  companionship;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  singular  that  we  have  examples 
of  the  highest  ability  expressing  themselves 
as  the  late  Judge  Crampton  did,  in  the 
following  remarkable  words,  in  answer  to  an 
address  from  the  Bar,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retiring  from  the  Bench  :— 

"  There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  _  My  ad- 
vanced age  invites  retirement.  It  is  becom- 
ing'- that,  after  twenty-five  years  in  office,  I 
should  retire  for  younger  and  abler  men  ;  and 
a  still  higher  call  tells  me  that  there  should 
be  an  interval  of  serious  rest  between  mj 
departure  from  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
forensic  occupation  and  that  final  departure 
which  opens  to  a  rest  that  never  ends." 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  induced  to 
resign  his  crown  and  betake  himself  to 
religious  retirement,  from  the  foUowmg 
saying  of  John  Voldesso  :— 

"Oportet  inter  vitse  negotia  et  diem 
mortis,  spatium  aliquod  intercedere."  (It  is 
fit  that  between  the  business  of  life  and  the 
day  of  death,  some  space  should  intervene.) 

Perhaps  it  were  better  such  should  be. 
There  are  few,  except  where  ambition  urges 
on,  care  to  interest  themselves  in  toil  and 
turmoil  (as  was  their  wont  in  earlier  days) 
when  approaching  that  term  where  all  must 
succumb  sooner  or  later.  Providence  has 
wisely  willed  it  thus  in  order  to  afford  to 
them  a  fitting  time  of  preparation  for  that 
journey  whence  no  traveller  returns. 
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PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

THE  POLLUTION  OF  KIVERS. 
TENTH  ARTICLE. 

The  subject  of  river  pollution  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  all  its  bearings  ;  but  just  now 
in  relation  to  this  city  the  question  is  invested 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Nuisances 
are  sometimes  bearable,  and  can  be  borcefor 
a  certain  time  ;  but  the  nuisance  in  respect 
to  the  Litfey  in  ail  its  aspects  has  become  an 
outrage  on  human  nature  and  civil  govern- 
ment. 

To  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  nuisance  is 
always  possible,  even  where  the  absolute 
removal  of  the  causes  is  most  difficult.  It 
is  always  easier  to  pollute  than  to  purify  ; 
and  the  longer  a  river,  a  human  body,  or  a 
dwelling  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  foul 
agent,  the  danger  to  human  life  grows  with 
the  difficulty  attending  its  abatement.  Not- 
withstanding the  report  of  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Commission,  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1872,  and  the  amendment  of 
other  Sanitary  Acts,  the  pollution  of  rivers 
will  go  on  more  or  less  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms.     The   country  is  dotted  with 
manufactories,  and  the  noxious  and  poison- 
ous refuse  of  many  of  them  has  no  other 
outlet  at  present  save  into  the  rivers  or  their 
tributaries.     The  Government  has  shrunk 
from  meeting  the  question  in  a  bold  and 
energetic  manner,  but  it  is  a  question  which 
will  have  to  be  met  boldly  by  the  provision 
of  well-devised  sanitary  engineering  schemes, 
and  the  mapping  out  of  the  country  into 
drainage  areas.    If  matters  were  permitted 
to  proceed  for  another  half-century  on  the 
same  system  as  they  previously  proceeded, 
scarcely  a  river  or  stream  of  any  importance 
would  not  be  fouled,  and  the  water  supply  of 
the  nation  contaminated. 

Some  people  contend  that  our  rivers  are 
the  natural  outfalls  for  our  sewage  and  refuse 
matters  ;  but  these  sapient  people  might  as 
well  take  refuge  in  the  argument  that  our 
under-kitchens  and  cellars  and  back  yards 
are  the  proper  receptacles  for  the  dirt  and 
sundry  slops  of  their  houses.  In  fact,  we 
still  have  in  these  kingdoms  some  folk  who 
keep  their  pigs,  donkeys,  and  other  cattle  in 
the  under-storeys  of  tlieir  habitations,  while 
they  use  the  storey  immediately  over  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep  in.  We  do  not  envy  their 
primitive  tastes,  although  we  are  forced  to 
condemn  their  beastly  practices,  and  use  our 
best  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  them. 

The  city  that  possesses  a  tidal  river  ought 
to  consider  itself  fortunate  indeed,  for  a  tidal 
river  is  a  blessing  in  many  ways,  not  only  on 
the  score  of  commercial  gain,  but  on  sanitary 
grounds.  To  convert  it  into  a  receptacle  and 
outfall  for  discharging  the  filth  of  a  city  is  to 
be  guilty  of  a  crime  of  no  small  magnitude, 
and  one  that  is  certain  to  bring  a  deserved 
punishment.  Every  city  and  town  should  be 
provided  with  a  great  main  or  outfall  sewer, 
large  enough  to  allow  all  the  sewage  that  can 
ever  be  discharged  from  the  place  to  pass 
readily  through  it.  It  should  have  also  a  proper 
fall,  and  be  perfectly  free.  If  the  outfall  is 
low,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances 
at  the  seaside  or  at  the  mouths  of  tidal  rivei-s, 
the  sewage  is  blocked  up  betimes,  and  the 
streets  and  cellars  of  houses  become  flooded. 
If  a  flap  is  placed  at  the  outfall,  the  sewage 
during  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  collected  in  the 
outfall  and  main  sewers,  and  the  gases  which 
rise  pass  of  course  upwards  into  the  town. 
The  same  happens  when  the  sewers  empty 
themselves  into  rivers  below  the  water-line, 
and  also  it  is  often  the  case  when  the  outfall 
is  into  a  tank,  out  of  which  the  sewage  has 
to  be  pumped  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  pump  or 
pumps  may  be  out  of  order,  or  not  powerful 
enough  to  keep  the  sewage  below  the  level 
of  the  outfall,  particularly  in  wet, weather, 
when  there  is  a  greater  discharge.  '  The  im- 
portance, then,  of  the  utmost  or  freest  venti- 
latiou  in  these  cases  canuot  be  over-estimated. 


If  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  is  impeded  in 
the  mains,  and  if  they  lack  proper  ventila- 
tion, it  is  most  likely  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  death-rate  of  the  city  from  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever. 

To  discharge  the  sewage  of  cities  or  towns 
into  the  river  or  sea  is  not  only  mischievous, 
but  it  is  also  the  throwing  away  of  a  great 
amount  of  fertilizing  material  which  is  needed 
on  the  land.  Several  methods  have  been  advo- 
cated for  utilizing  the  sewage  of  cities,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them  in  detail  here. 
The  value  of  the  sewage  of  London  is  esti- 
mated at  a  million  sterling,  and  the  most  of 
this  is  thrown  away.    Where  the  sewage  is 
turned  into  the  sea,  and  where  the  outfall  is 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  town,  and 
the  currents  do  not  set  towards  the  latter, 
the  danger  may  not  be  much  ;  but  if  the 
sewage  is  discharged  close  to  the  town,  or 
over  the  beach  close  to  houses,  the  nuisance 
is  sure  to  become  great,  and  the  danger  also 
to  health  considerable.    Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sewage  is  discharged  into  rivers, 
even  where   pi-ovision   is   made    to  pre- 
vent   backing    up    in    the    mains,  two 
obvious  forms  of  danger  arise  —  first,  the 
formation   of  sewage-mud   in   the  course 
of   the    river,  which    helps  to   block  its 
channel,  and  which  when  left  high  and  dry, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  LiflTey,  give  out  pestilent 
emanations  ;  and,  secondly,  the  water  of  the 
river  is  extensively  polluted.    The  tide  will 
carry  up  the  suspended  matters  of  the  sewage, 
and  deposit  them  far  above  the  point  in  which 
they  are  discharged  into  the  estuary.  It  then 
becomes  clear  that,  in  the  case  of  a  tidal  river, 
the  outfall,  if  it  be  into  it  at  all,  should  be  so 
far  below  that  no  chance  should  exist  of  the 
sewage  being  brought  back  into  the  town 
again  by  the  rising  tide. 

The  pollution  of  rivers  by  their  admixture 
with  town  sewage  demands  more  careful 
attention.  The  smaller  the  bulk  of  the 
river  is  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
sewage  increases,  of  course,  the  amount  of 
the  danger.  Small  rivers  are  often  converted 
into  open  sewers  from  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  them,  and  consequently  the  ema- 
nations therefrom  must  be  highly  dangerous 
and  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion. When  we  consider  that  most  towns 
at  the  present  hour  procure  their  water 
supply  from  the  rivers  upon  which  they 
stand,  the  importance  of  not  allowing  these 
rivers  to  become  polluted  forces  itself  upon 
our  attention.  The  question  then  arises  as 
to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  refuse 
matters  of  the  population,  and  providing  a 
feasible  method  by  which  they  may  be  got 
rid  of  speedily  and  effectually  without  en- 
dangering the  health  of  other  towns.  This 
is  a  duty  which  devolves,  as  far  as  advice  is 
concerned,  upon  the  medical  officers  of 
health,  but  it  must  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is 
an  engineering  question,  and  one  that  calls 
for  scientific  and  constructional  ability. 

It  is  contended  by  some  authorities  that 
organic  matters  are  speedily  oxidised  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  oxygen  dis- 
solved in  river  water,  and  that  they  are  de- 
stroyed, or  rather  converted  into  innocuous 
substances,  after  a  flow  of  a  short  distance. 
This  may  be  possible  to  a  small  extent,  but 
that  all  the  organic  matters  in  sewage,  which 
may  include  the  poisons  of  special  diseases, 
are  destroyed  in  a  river,  no  matter  what  may 
be  its  length,  is  impossible  to  believe.  Dr. 
Frankland's  experiment  proves  that  the 
removal  of  organic  matters  in  the  way  stated 
is  much  slower  and  much  less  perfect  than 
what  is  generally  supposed.  Unless  there 
could  be  positive  and  undeniable  evidence 
offered  that  all  organic  matter  discharged 
into  _  a  river  in  the  way  stated  was  perfectly 
oxidised  after  a  short  flow,  no  person  should 
feel  justified  in  recommending  water  which 
had  been  so  contaminated  to  be  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  During  the  epidemics  of 
1848-9  and  1853-4,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Simon's 
report,  the  cholera  was  more  prevalent  in 
those  places  which  had  questionable  sources 
of  water  supply,  and  a  lower  death-rate 
where  an  improved  water  supply  existed. 
The  supply  of  towns  should  be  absolutely 


pure,  and  the  utmost  precautions  taken  to 
keep  its  water  uncontaminated  by  sewage. 
We  stand  convicted  before  the  world  of  the 
sheerest  folly— aye,  and  criminality,  when 
we  pollute  our  water  and  then  advocate  filtra- 
tion and  other  expedients  to  make  it  fit  for 
drinking  purposes.  There  is  an  instance  of 
one  town,  if  not  more,  which  turns  its 
sewage  into  the  river  at  a  certain  point,  yet 
derives  its  water  suj)ply  from  the  same  river 
a  mile  lower  down. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  have  some 
words  to  say  on  the  treatment  of  sewage, 
and  of  some  processes  or  systems  ado})ted  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  and  for  economic 
purposes. 


GEOLOGICAL  NOTES  :* 

BEINQ  AN  ADDKNDA  TO 

"THE  BUILDING  STONES  OF  IRELAND, 
Published  in  Nos.  337  to  340  of  the  Irish  Bbildee. 

SheUs  and  Mad— Sand  and  Gravel  Ridges— 
the  Coal  Formation— Mining  Districts. 

In  our  previous  remarks  upon  the  geology  of 
Ireland  we  stated  the  theory  that  it  was  at 
one  period  almost  wholly  submerged  under 
water.  Beds  of  shells  covered  by  marl,  but 
always  found  resting  upon  gravel,  numerously 
occur  all  over  the  country,  in  basins  on  the 
slopes  of  hills,  but  more  generally  in  valleys. 
These  shells  are  univalves  and  bivalves, 
whose  habitat  is  the  deep  sea  or  upon  the 
slojjes  of  a  shore ;  and  they  have  become  in 
their  present  positions  covered  over  by  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  a  calcareous  marl,  only 
produced  by  the  subsidence  of  water  holding 
lime  and  clay  in  solution.  In  many  instances 
they  are  discovered  under  a  considerable 
depth  of  bog.  It  is  in  this  marl  that  Griffith 
describes  the  skeletons  and  horns  of  the  Irish 
elk  being  found,  fine  specimens  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
Museum,  and  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. This  animal,  whose  remains  have 
been  excavated  in  abundance  in  these  de- 
posits, appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
with  man,  as  a  human  skeleton  has  been 
found  embedded  in  the  marl  closely  adjoining 
one  of  them.  Along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  many  other  portions  of 
the  country,  fine  sand  and  beds  of  sea-shells 
are  found  at  considerable  elevations  above 
the  sea  level — in  many  instances  as  high  as 
600  feet,  which  is  still  more  conclusive  of  the 
theory  above  given. 

The  sand  and  gravel  hills  of  Ireland  form  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  building  material, — 
as  Eskers  they  are  known  in  every  county, 
their  substrata  being  beds  of  clay,  then 
gravel  superimposed  by  sand,  frequently  con- 
taining marine  shells.  Sometimes  all  these 
deposits  appear  to  have  been  violently  mixed 
together  by  some  disturbing  action.  In  the 
county  Dublin  we  have  exami)les  in  the  Green 
hills  near  Tallaght,  but  they  occur  every- 
where all  over  the  country  ;  the  great 
majority,  however,  are  found  in  the  central 
limestone  districts.  These  sand  and  gravel 
ridges  confirm  our  knowledge  that  Ireland 
was,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  geolo- 
gical history,  covered  by  water  ;  also  that  by 
gradual  elevation  and  consequent  subsidence 
currents  were  established,  and,  where  meet- 
ing with  obstruction,  they  deposited  these 
beds  of  clay,  gravel,  and  sand. 

From  Dr.  Antisell's  "  Irish  Geology," 
page  73,  we  extract  the  following: — "These 
hills  are  looked  upon  as  deposits  out  of  dilu- 
vian  currents  which  swept  across  the  country 
in  a  direction  in  some  degree  N.W.  and  S.E., 
but  altered  in  many  cases  by  local  obsti-uc- 
tions.  It  would  ajipear  that  the  currents 
were  sometimes  of  great  depth  and  of  vary- 
ing velocity,  for  many  of  the  beds  bear  marks 
of  violent  agitation  and  unequal  subsidence, 
mixing  all  the  contents  together  withi..i. 
regularity  ;  while  in  others,  the  evenness  and 
succession  of  the  beds,  and  the  finer  lying 
conformably  upon  the  coarser,  indicating 
that  in  the  last  the  waters  were  in  a  state  of 
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.quiescence  compared  to  where  the  deposits 
are  uneven."  .      ,^  „i„v,/i 

The  coal  beds  and  mineral  veins  of  Ireland 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the   purpose  of 
these  chapters,  but  being  commercially  of 
considerable  importance,  and  most  "iteiest 
ing  in  a  geological  point  of  viev,  our  sub]cct 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of 
them.    Their  eltent  and  localities  have  been 
described  in  Mr.  Griffith's  "  Outhnes  of  Ge^ 
ology  of  Ireland,'-  and  their  commercial  value 
p  eminently  brought  forward  in  Sir  R-  Kane  s 
"  Industrial  Resources,"  to  which  authorities, 
for  information  on  these  points,  we  refer  our 
readers.    Coal  always  occurs  in   seams  of 
different  thicknesses,  overlaying  each  othei 
seldom  horizontal,  but  generally  inclined,  as 
all  deposited  strata  are  found-its  V>eiDg  of 
vegetable  origin   is  unquestioned     At  the 
period  of  its  accumulation,  that  the  earth 
was  covered  by  rank  and  luxuriant  veg-e- 
tation,  and  a  nearly  tropical  heat  pervaded 
the  entire  surface,  is  believed,  because  the 
remains  of  tropical  plants,  such   as  tree- 
ferns,  most  predominate,  while  many  of  the 
species  discovered  are  totally  unknown  at  the 
present  day,  yet  all  evidently  of  tropical 

In  the  shale  which  separates  these  beds  of 
coal  and  in  the  sandstone  accompanying 
them,  impressions  of  plants  are  founa, 
horse  tails  and  club  mosses  of  enor- 
mous size,  yet  bearing  evidence  of  being 
aUiedtothe  diminutive  specimens  existmg 
in  our  climate,  but  of  such  vast  proportion 
in  their  cellular  structure  as  to  prove  they 
could  only  have  existed  in  very  warm 
latitudes.  Numerous  large  fragments  of 
trees  are  found  upright,  with  their  roots  still 
embedded  in  their  native  soil,  while  many 
more  are  horizontal,  as  if  transported  from  a 
distance.  ,  ,.  ^ 

The  most  probable  theory  accounting  for 
coal  beds  is  :-That  they  were  once  immense 
tracts  of  the  richest  vegetation,  of  which  we 
have  now  no  representatives,  except  upon  a 
small  scale,  in  the  swamps  of  India,  Africa, 
and  South  America.  We  have  sometimes 
heard  our  own  bogs  will,  after  the  lapse  of 
ao-es,  be  reproduced  in  the  form  of  coal,  but 
of  this  we  must  remark,  when  that  period 
shall  arrive  they  will  be  found  greatly  deh- 
cient  in  the  properties  of  our  present  pro- 
duct The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  tropical 
climates  can  only  produce  it,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to.  n  r 

But  to  return.  These  enormous  fields  of 
vegetation— the  vegetation  of  age  after  age, 
superimposed  upon  each  other— were,  by  some 
depressing  cause,  lowered  until  they  became 
submerged  under  water.  Possibly  by  being 
thus  formed  into  the  beds  of  lakes  they  accu- 
mulated mud  and  sand,  wliich  formed  succes- 
sive strata  over  them.  They  were  again 
upraised,  similar  vegetation  appeared,  and 
similar  results  followed. 

We  cannot  better  terminate  our  remarks 
upon  the  formation  of  coal  than  by  giving  an 
extract  from  Professor  Buckland  s  graphic 
account  of  the  coal  mines  of  Bohemia,  given 
in  a  Bridgewater  Treatise  The  hnest 

example  I  have  ever  witnessed  is  that  ot  the 
coal  mines  of  Bohemia.    The  most  elaborate 
imita'iions  of  living  foliage  upon  the  painted 
ceilintJS  of  Italian  palaces  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  beauteous  profusion  of  extinct 
ve"-etable  forms  with  which  the  galleries  ot 
these  instructive  coal  mines  are  overhung. 
The  roof  is  covered  as  with  a  canopy  of  gor- 
geous tapestry,  enriched  with   festoons  of 
most  graceful  foliage  flung  in  wild  irregular 
profusion  over  every  portion  of  its  surface. 
The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  contrast  ot 
the  coal  black  colour  of  these  vegetables  with 
the  light  ground-work  of  the  rock  to  which 
they  are  attached.    The  spectator  feels  him- 
self transported,  as  if  by  enchantment,  into 
the  forests  of  another  world.    He  beholds 
trees  of  forms  and  characters  now  unknown 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  presented  to 
his  senses  almost  in  the  beauty  and  vigour  of 
their  primeval  life.    Their  scaly  stems  and 
bending  branches,  with  their  dehcate  appa- 
ratus of  foliage,  are  all  spread  forth  before 
him,  little  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  countless 


ages,  and  bearing  faithful  records  of  extinct 
systems  of  vegetation  which  began  and  ter- 
iiiinated  in  times  of  which  these  relics  are 
the  infallible  historians." 

Lyell  doe.^  not  give  the  formation  of  coal, 
but  in  vol.  II.,  "  Principles  of  Geology,  page 
249,  ho  describes  the  drift-wood  constantly 
floated  down  large  rivers  into  lacustrine  de- 
posits as  now  producing  wood  coal,  in  ire- 
land  we  have  examples  of  this  m  the  lignite 
found  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh  at 
depths  varying  from  30  to  70  f eet._ 

In  connection  with  the  formation  of  coal, 
it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that,  no  matter  m 
what  part  of  the  world  it  is  discovered,  even 
at  Melville  Island,  in  the  regions  of  eternal 
frost,  the  same  tropical  vegetation  pervades 
it   This  would  tend  to  show  that  the  chmate 
of  the   entire   globe   was   at   one  period 
unifovm  ;  however,  geologists  disagree  upon 
this  point,  and  as  yet  no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation has  been  given.  ^  ^   ,     ,      ,  ^^^^ 
The  coal  formation  of  Ireland  rests  upon 
the  upper  limestone,  with   intervening  beds 
of  sandstone  and  slaty  rocks,  and  the  dis- 
tricts where  it  occurs  have   generally  an 
aspect  of  considerable  elevation.    A  glance 
at  Sir  R.  Kane's  Geological  Map  of  Ireland 
will  at  once  show  where  aU  the  workable 


seams  occur. 

Mining  operations  date  back  to  a  remote 
period.  In  several  of  the  abandoned  work- 
ings of  former  times,  antique  tools  are 
fonnd,  wooden  shovels,  stone  hammers,  and 
chisels  of  primitive  form,  evidently  ot  great 

^'^DrSake  tells  us  in  "  Natural  History  of 
Ireland,"  written  more  than  230  years  ago, 
that  iron  was  manufactured  then  m  consider- 
able quantity,  so  much  so  as  to  have  been  an 
article  of  considerable  export  to  London. 
Iron  ore  exists  largely  in  numerous  places, 
and  is  found  in  almost  every  coal  district. 
There  is  also  what  is  called  bog  iron  ore, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  occurs  in  bogs 
and  morasses.  Iron  ore  is  also  found  m  the 
sandstone  and  clay  slate  deposits.  _ 

In  the  clay  slate,  copper  is  obtained  more 
or  less  abundantly,  particularly  in  Wicklow, 
Waterford,  and  the  southern  portions  ot 

Cork  and  Kerry.  i  •  ^t. 

Lead  ore  is  extensively  developed  in  the 
granite  districts  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow. 
Near  Dublin,  at  Clontarf ,  in  the  calp  forma- 
tion on  the  seashore,  it  was  for  a  tinie 
successfully  raised,  until  the  tide  broke  m 
and  filled  the  mine  with  water.  In  the  clay 
slate  deposits  it  occurs  in  Armagh,  Down  and 
Louth,  and  in  Clare,  Cork,  Keiimare,  Kil- 
kenny, Waterford,  and  AVexford,  m  the 
granite  and  mica  slate  of  Conuemara  and 

Donegal.  ■  ,   -,  ■L^ 

Silver  is  generally  found  associated  with 
lead  in  Ireland,  and  varies  in  quantity  from 
3  to  120  ounces  per  ton  of  ore.  At  Kilbricken 
mine,  in  Clare,  it  occurs  in  the  latter  large 
proportion. 

That  the  ancient  Irish  must  have  been 
possessed  of  native  gold  is  evidenced  by  the 
abundance  of  their  ornaments  preserved  to 
our  time,  and  for  which  no  means  of  impor- 
tation then  existed.     About  80  years  ago 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  were  found  m 
the  beds  of  the  streams  which  descend  from 
the   mountain    Croghan   Kinshela,  which 
rises  on  the  confines  of  Wicklow  and  Wex- 
ford, where  it  was  for  a  considerable  time 
collected  by  the  peasantry  in  larger  and 
smaller  nuggets,  and  even  down  to  the  most 
minute  grains.    The  business  of  its  extrac- 
tion was  at  length  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  it  was  found  after  a  while  it  would 
not  pay  the  cost  of  working.   About  40  years 
ago  a  London  company  obtained  a  lease  of 
the  district,  but  the  produce  of  gold  was  so 
trifling  the  works  were   finally  abandoned. 
Yet  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  before  the 
Government  had  possession  of  the  mines 
reliable  information  informs  us  that  a  sum  of 
^10,000*  was  realised  by  the  country  people 
who  collected  it.  .  .  • 

Iron  pyrites,  or  sulphur  ore,   exists  m 
considerable  quantity  in  the  clay  slate  of 
Wicklow,  and  is  an  article  of  constant  export. 
»  "  Industrial  Resources." 


EXHIBITION  OF 
WORKS  OF  RELIGIOUS  ART 
AT  LILLE. 

The  exhibition  of  objects  of  religious  art  in- 
augurated lately  at  Lille  by  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  that  place,  is  an  extensive  ana 
somewhat  remarkable  one.    The  exhibits  oc- 
cupy 20  rooms  of  tlie  H6tel  do  la  Prefecture 
du  Nord.    The  collection  was  organised  by  a 
committee  presided  over  by  M.  Chanome 
Van  Drival,  who  prepared  an  excellent  cata- 
lo^aie.    The  specimens  are  divided  into  ten 
sections,  comprising  missals,  metal  work, 
enamels,  sculptures,   tapestries,  sacerdotal 
vestments,  paintings,  and  various  other  ob- 
jects  connected    with    religious  worship. 
Altogether  there  are  upwards  of  3,000  speci- 
mens.   Among  the  more  remarkable  there 
is  a  reliquary  in  which  is  preserved  the  por- 
trait of  the  Madonna,  said  to  be  painted  by 
St  Luke.    This  represents  the  spire  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Cambrai,  and  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  goldsmith's  art.    The  collection  ot 
missals  and  manuscripts  contains  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  art  of  miniature  painting 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
books  of  hours  beautifully  painted,  and  with 
writing  of  the  greatest  minuteness.  Several 
of  the  manuscripts  are  of  historic  interest. 
The  Bible  of  Tournay  of  the  tenth  century, 
used  as  a  text-book  at  the  Council  of  Trent  ; 
the  Breviary  of  the  Princesses,  used  by  the 
three  nuns  of  royal  lineage  in  the  convent  ot 
Clarisses  at  Amiens  ;  the  Book  of  the  Gospels 
upon  which  the  king,  the  counts  of  Artois, 
and  other  officials  of  Arras  were  wont  to  take 
their  oaths  of  office— the  king  outside  the 
city  gates,  the  others  within  upon  the  relics 
of  St.  Vaast  ;  an  Aristotle  translated  for 
Charles  V.  of  France;  and  the  Traite  des 
Dernleres  Glioses  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  French  by  order  of  Philip  the  Good 
There  are  numerous  enamels,  the  champlen6 
profusely  applied  to  the  decoration  of  shrmes, 
crosses,  pyxes,  chalices,  and  other  objecus  oi 
ecclesiastical  art,  and  the  painted  enamels  ot 
Limoges   are  also   extensive,  the  subjects 
being  derived  from  Scripture.    Examples  ot 
the  first  order  are  among  the  goldsmiths  and 
metal  work.     Among  these  are  the  cele- 
brated reliquary  of  Clairmarais,  a  double- 
branched  cross  richly  adorned  with  niellos, 
filagree  work,  chasings,  and  precious  stones, 
a  wonderful  work  of  the  twelfth  century, 
made  to  contain  what  is  stated  to  be  a  frag- 
ment of  the  true  cross  brought  by  a  Count  of 
Flanders  from  the  Holy  Land.    The  Abbey 
of  the  Paraclete  contributes  three  precious 
pieces  :  a  cross,  also  enriched  with  chasings, 
pearls,  enamels,  and  precious  stones  ;  a  crown 
of  gold,  with  fleurde  /tjandtranslucia  enamels 
and  precious  stones;  and  a  small  ^'ase  of 
similar  decoration,  delicately  finished.  The 
Abbey  of  St.  Bertin  contributes  the  well- 
known  foot  of  the  cross,  a  grand  specimen  of 
champleue  enamel;  a  remarkable  reliquary 
monstrance— two  standing  angels  supporting 
a  cylinder  containing  the  veil  of  St.  Aldegonda, 
and  above  a  saint  in  a  kneehng  attitude. 
Here  is  also  the  Censer  of  Lille,  of  copper 
o-ilt ;  croziers,  crucifixes,  statuettes,  among 
which  is  a  remarkable  one  of  St.  Nicholas, 
all  of  which  are  of  great  beauty.   The  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  comprise  some  which  are 
most  gorgeous,  but  the  most  interesting  per- 
haps is  the  chasuble  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
(St  Thomas  of  Canterbury),  from  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Tournay,  in  which  city  he  sojourned 
when  he  fled  from  the  anger  of  the  king. 
It  is  a  sort  of  crimson  silk  of  Sicilian  make, 
and  of  large  size.    The  tapestries  and  em- 
broideries occupy  a  separate  section,  and 
contain  among  them  some  altar  f  rentals  or 
hauo-ings  of  very  curious  workmanship,  exe- 
cuted in  high  relief.    The  ivory  carvings 
consist  of  crucifixes,  statuettes,  ehptychs, 
&c.,  some  representing  scriptural  scenes  with 
a  number  of  figures.     The   collection  of 
medals  is  large,  comprising  seals,  pilgrims 
tokens,  and  many  curious  paintings  oi  the 
early  Flemish  schools,  among  which  are  those 
of  the  Confrerie  at  Notre  Dame  du  Puy  of 
Amiens,  a  religious,  literary,  and  artistic 
brotherhood  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
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president  of  which  had  to  offer  a  painting, 
statue,  or  other  work  of  art  the  Christmas  fol- 
lowing his  election.  This  condition  would  per- 
haps be  found  serviceable  if  enforced  in  respect 
to  some  of  our  modern  institute  presidents. 
Of  this  last  collection  there  are  nine  examples 
marking  the  progress  of  the  art.  They  belong 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens.  There  are  also 
five  paintings  in  tempera  on  linen,  subjects 
by  Raphael  for  the  tapestries  of  the  Vatican  : 
"  The  Conversion  of  Sergius,"  "The  Miracu- 
lous Draught  of  Fishes,"  "  Giving  the  Keys 
to  St.  Peter,"  "  St.  Paul  Preaching  at 
Athens,"  and  "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul." 

We  may  add  that  Lille,  which  is  called  the 
Special  City  of  Our  Lady,  gave  last  mouth  a 
series  of  fetes  in  honour  of  her  patron  saint, 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Treille.  The  Pope  sent 
her  a  crown  of  gold,  and  the  wife  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  French  Republic  an  embroidered 
crimson  mantle.  Although  many  may  be 
disposed  to  doubt  the  history  of  some  of  the 
objects  of  art  exhibited  at  Lille,  yet  apart 
from  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  the 
specimens  of  art  on  view  are  entitled  to  admi- 
ration for  the  grandeur  and  skill  displayed 
in  their  execution,  and  also  on  the  score  of 
historical  associations.  This  interesting 
exhibition  will  probably  close  in  a  few  days. 


ANCIENT  TOMB,  CLARE-GAL  WAY. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  an 
Ancient  Tomb  in  the  chancel  of  the  ruined 
Abbey  of  Clare-Galway,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way.  The  tomb  is  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion than  the  abbey  itself,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  ruin  that 
portions  of  its  outline  can  barely  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  sketch  we  give  was  measured  and 
drawn  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell.  It  has  been 
reproduced  by  the  photo-lithographic  process. 


UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  by  Mark  Philip  O'Flanttijan,  T.C.D. 

NOVO  NOSTER-STREET. 

Pressing  personal  engagements  on  our  part 
and  slight  indisposition  on  that  of  our 
cicerone,  prevented  us  for  some  weeks  past 
continuing  our  visits  to  places  mapped  down 
in  our  note  book. 

Last  week,  however,  found  us  out  again 
through  the  highways  and  byeways  of  the 
Unknown  City.  A  reminiscence  of  the  past 
having  flashed  across  our  minds,  we  directed 
our  footstepi  northward,  towards  Novo 
Noster-street,  a  ipot  familiar  to  us  from  school- 
boy idlings.  Changes  had  indeed  taken 
place  in  the  old  haunts  we  traversed  upwards 
of  a  generation  ago,  but  the  improvements 
on  the  whole  were  small.  Old  residents, 
professional  and  non-professional,  had  dis- 
appeared. Some  had  left  the  country  ;  some 
were  in  their  silent  graves ;  and  others  had 
retired  to  suburban  quarters  to  spend  the 
remaining  years  of  once  chequered  lives. 
Judges,  barristers,  attorneys,  poets,  philo- 
sophers, civic  celebrities,  and  sundry  others 
of  the  old  school  were  all  gone,  and  the 
houses  they  occupied,  before  whose  doors  we 
often  had  witnessed  grand  equipages  and 
powdered  wig  coachmen  and  footmen,  were 
inhabited  by  a  pinchbeck  gentry,  who  would 
fain  ape  the  manners  of  their  predecessors, 
and  exact  the  homage  that  few  save  their 
own  dependants  would  pay  them.  Many  of 
the  houses  in  the  upper  part  of  Novo  Noster- 
street  are  well  built,  and  granite-faced  to  the 
second  storey,  the  joinery  and  fittings  within 
are  excellent,  and  the  stabling  and  out- 
houses in  the  rere  were  substantial  and  ex- 
tensive. The  coach-houses  and  stabling  are 
not  now,  however,  save  in  few  instances, 
used  by  the  present  tenants,  for  "  Larry 
Doolin"  supplies  their  usual  wants,  and  the 
job-master  occasionally.  Larry  Doolin  him- 
self in  some  instances  rents  the  coach- 


houses in  the  rere  of  the  once  aristocratic 
residences  of  Novo  Noster-street.  This 
street  has  indeed  seen  many  changes  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years,  and  before  that  time. 
As  our  memory  does  not  extend  to  the 
glorious  early  days  when  nought  but  wealth 
and  fashion  were  witnessed  here,  and  public 
recognition  was  given  by  the  people  to  those 
who  earned  it,  we  will  let  our  faithful  guide, 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant,  recount  his  recol- 
lections : — 

"  Well  I  remember,  sir,  the  wealthy  and 
titled  personages  who  lived  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  this  street.  This  street,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  is  not  a  very  old  one.  My 
gi-andfather  remembers  the  first  houses  of 
note  built  here.  When  that  church  above 
there  in  Tyrone-street  was  commenced  in 
1758,  the  ground  here  was  almost  an  open 
space,  but  gradually  afterwards  the  street 
extended,  and  fashionable  families  began  to 
settle  down  here.  A  good  vista  was  afforded 
from  here  across  towards  the  Strand,  and 
the  healthy  breezes  from  Fingal  and  seaward 
from  Clontarf  were  to  be  had.  The  lower 
end  of  this  street  in  after  years,  from  being 
kept  in  a  bad  condition,  injured  the  upper 
portion  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  squatter 
population  and  '  roughs'  that  settled  down 
about  the  locality  called  '  The  Diamond,'  the 
street  proper  continued  to  preserve  its  re- 
spectability until  a  late  period.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  street  has  even 
now  become  a  low  one,  but  it  has  gone  down, 
and  is  going  down  for  some  years  past. 

"  You  will,  probably,  like  to  hear  who  were 
some  of  the  residents  here  at  the  close  of  the 
last  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  I  remember  a  few  names  of  note, 
some  of  whom  were  strange  characters.  The 
histoiy  of  the  lives  and  transactions  of  some 
of  the  individuals  would  take  a  volume  to 
describe.  The  members  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment who  lived  in  the  ujjper  portion  of  the 
street  were :  the  Hon.  A.  Annesley,  M.P.  for 
the  Borough  of  St.  Canice  ;  Hon.  Arthur 
Hill,  commonly  called  Viscount  Kilwarlin, 
M.P.  for  the  County  Down;  Robert  Ross, 
M.P.  for  Borough  ofiNewry;  G.W.  Molyneux, 
M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  Granard.  The  legal 
notorieties  at  the  same  time  were  :  James 
O'Hara,  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  at  25  ; 
Con.  Heatly,  barrister.  The  Right  Hon.  R. 
Annesley  lived  for  several  years  in  this  street ; 
he  was  a  legal  and  public  celebrity  of  note, 
and  filled  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue.  G.  Ewing,  H.  G.  Molony,  at  13. 
William  Preston,  Commissioner  of  Appeals, 
and  a  number  of  noted  attorneys  lived  in 
this  street  also. 

"  There  were  but  few  traders  or  merchants 
lived  in  this  street  until  this  century  had 
advanced  for  some  years.  Charles  Thorpe,  a 
member  of  the  old  Bricklayers'  Guild,  and 
afterwards  an  alderman,  lived  for  awhile  in 
this  street.  Mr.  Thorpe  was  known  as  one 
of  the  old  school  of  stucco-plasterers,  and 
lived  for  some  years  at  45  North  Great 
George's-street,  and  later  in  the  present  cen- 
tury he  was  a  builder  at  15  Blessington-street. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Paul,  LL.D.,  the  rector  of 
St.  Thomas'  Church,  and  his  curate  Bene- 
dict Arthur,  lived  in  this  street  in  1786,  the 
former  at  12  and  the  later  at  9.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  Murphy  and 
Kelly,  brewers,  lived  at  4,  and  John  Walsh, 
merchant,  at  3  in  the  lower  portion  of  this 
street.  William  Moore,  timber  merchant 
and  builder,  lived  at  2  Novo  Noster-place. 
liater  in  this  century,  between  1812  and  1820, 
the  Hon.  W.  A.  Yelverton,  a  lawyer  of  note, 
lived  at  36;  Captain  Wiliam  Nixon,  at  12; 
Colonel  Magi'ath,  at  4  in  the  lower  street ; 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  at  1  here  in  the  upper 
part.  George  Darling,  secretary  and  ac- 
countant to  the  commissioners  for  old  Dun- 
leary  Harbour,  lived  at  19.  Sam  and  Jos 
Holmes,  merchants  and  linen  factors,  lived 
at  26 ;  Francis  Sutton,  merchant,  at  6  in  the 
lower  street ;  and  Richard  White,  who  traded 
under  the  joint  occupations  of  builder  and 
grocer,  lived  about  this  time  at  7  Novo 
Noster-place. 

"  The  barristers  of  note  who  lived  here,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Yelverton,  were:  T.  S. 


White,  at  34  ;  Daniel  Webb  Webber,  K.C., 
M.P.  for  Borough  of  Armagh,  Commissioner 
of  Enquiry  into  fees  of  the  Court  of  Justice. 
Of  this  worthy  I  may  have  something  to  tell 
you  in  detail  hereafter.  Thomas  Burton 
"Vandeleur,  King's  Counsel  and  Counsel  to 
the  G.  P.  0.,  lived  at  35;  Robert  Digby,  at  8 
in  the  lower  street ;  A.  Boyd,  K.C.,  at  29 ; 
and  Edward  Anderson,  at  30.  Those  legal 
gentlemen  I  think  were  all  living  in  this 
street  about  the  year  1818,  and  some  of 
these  I  first  mentioned  continued  to  reside 
here  from  the  first  year  of  the  century  down 
to  the  year  mentioned.  About  tins  period, 
too,  a  number  of  attorneys  continued  to 
reside  up  and  down  this  street,  and  many  of 
these  had  large  practice. 

"  There  were,  sir,  a  few  physicians  of  note 
lived  in  this  street  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  period  of  which  I  was  speak- 
ing, Dr.  Sam  Litton,  Vice-President  and 
Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  M.R.I.A., 
and  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
lived  at  10  in  the  lower  street ;  William  Harty, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Prisons  and  the  Blue 
Coat  Hospital,  lived  at  32  in  the  upper ;  and 
J.  Ball,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Loudon,  lived  at  24  in  the  lower  street. 
Henry  Browne,  merchant,  at  this  time  lived 
at  5  in  the  lower  street  —he  was  a  member  of 
the  old  Trinity  Guild,  and  sat  in  the  Common 
Council  of  the  old  Corporation.  Michael 
Hoey,  a  clerk  in  the  Revenue  side  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  had  an  office  at  33  in 
this  street :  how  long  he  held  office  I  am  not 
aware,  or  whether  he  was  of  the  Dublin  branch 
of  the  family — who  were  booksellers,  news- 
paper owners,  &c. — I  cannot  say. 

"  Some  account  of  the  noted  Parsons  Hoey, 
of  Hoey's-court,  the  birth-place  of  Dean 
Swift,  will  be  found,  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
in  Mr.  Gilbert's  'History  of  Dublin.'  A 
daughter  of  Hoey's,  the  journalistic  celebrity 
of  the  last  century  in  Parliament-street  and 
elsewhere,  married  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  Bordeaux  to  take  the  veil 
or  enter  some  convent  when  she  met  his 
lordship,  who  succeeded  in  wooing  her  and 
making  her  his  bride.  His  lordship,  I 
believe,  died  in  1827,  but  left  no  issue  by  his 
Catholic  wife.  Peter  Hoey,  a  noted  book- 
seller lived  for  some  years  in  the  last  cen- 
tury at  1  Skinner's-row,  and  subsequently 
for  several  years  in  the  present  century  on 
Upper  Ormond-quay,  at  the  corner  house  at 
the  right  hand  side  of  Charles-street.  Mar- 
garet Hoey,  his  wife,  carried  on  business 
after  his  death,  and  subsequently,  I  think, 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dalton  continued  the 
business  of  law  stationer  in  the  old  shop. 
Hoey,  bookseller,  lived  at  19  Parliament- 
street,  and  his  wife  Jane,  after  his  death, 
carried  on  the  business  for  some  years.  A 
Major  Hoey,  I  remember,  lived  for.  some 
years  in  Leeson-street,  who  possessed  pro- 
perty on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  but 
whether  a  member  of  the  above-named  fami- 
lies I  am  unable  to  say. 

"  While  speaking  of  the  Hoeys,  I  may  add 
that  journalism  is  still  represented  by  the 
name  on  the  Dublin  and  Loudon  Press.  John 
Cashel  Hoey,  a  barrister  now  residing  in  the 
latter  city,  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
Nation  newspaper  after  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy's  secession.  He  has  been  for  some 
years  a  writer  on  the  Dublin  Review  and 
other  publications.  His  wife  is  the  author 
of  some  popular  novels,  and  she  is  at  present 
contributing  some  stories  to  the  monthly 
magazines.  Cashel  Hoey  is  a  native  of 
the  county  Louth,  I  believe,  and  descended 
from  the  farming  class.  There  is  also 
a  Mr.  C.  C.  Hoey,  a  native  of  Dublin,  but 
for  some  years  back  residing  in  London, 
a  writer  on  several  Irish,  English,  and 
Scotch  papers  and  publications.  He  was 
bred  to  the  building  profession,  and  spent 
some  of  his  earlier  years  in  the  pursuit.  I 
believe  his  forte  of  late  years  has  been  archi- 
tectural and  sanitary  questions.  He  also  is 
descended  fi'om  the  farming  class,  his  grand- 
father being  a  County  Dublin  farmer.  Both 
J.  C.  Hoey  and  C.  C.  Hoey  have  perpetrated 
a  considerable  amount  of  poetry,  and  the 
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latter  is  the  author  of  numerous  sketches, 
biographical  and  descriptive,  of  names  and 
places  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 

"  In  my  young  days  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  portion  of  tliis  street,  extending  down 
to  Aldborougli  House,  was  waste  ground — 
indeed,  it  was  not  much  better  than  a  swamp. 
The  history  of  Aldborough  House,  if  told 
fully,  is  a  curious  one.  The  mansion  was 
built  in  179G.  Edward  Stafford,  the  Earl, 
had  a  town  house  of  the  same  name  in  Lon- 
don, and  country  residences  at  Belan,  Kil- 
dare,  and  Glenham,  Suffolk.  The  building 
of  the  large  mansion  in  the  low  grounds  on 
the  North  Strand  has  always  been  considered 
a  mad  action  on  the  part  of  his  lordship,  but 
pei'haps  he  had  reasons  which  remain  unex- 
plained to  the  public.  Lord  Aldborough 
expended  £40,000  on  its  erection,  and  good 
workmanship  was  evidenced  on  its  interior. 
The  people  of  the  locality  were  wont  to  say, 
when  it  remained  em2)ty  for  years  after  its 
completion,  '  Sure  her  ladyship  refused  to 
live  in  it  after  all  his  lordship  spent  upon  it, 
and  there  it  remains  a  gisebo  from  that  day 
to  this.'  For  many  years  indeed  it  did 
remain  a  desolate  mansion,  and  was  beginning 
to  earn  the  repute  of  being  haunted,  until 
1813,  when  Professor  Von  Feinagle,  a  native 
of  Germany,  raised  by  subscriptions  a  pretty 
large  amount  of  money,  took  the  old  mansion, 
and  i615,000  which  was  raised  in  shares  was 
expended  in  adapting  it  for  an  educational 
institution  based  apon  a  system  invented  by 
Von  Feinagle  himself.  The  Professor  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  mnemonics,  entitled 
'  The  New  Art  of  Memory,'  and  the  prin- 
ciples he  illustrated  in  his  work  he  endea- 
voured to  develop  in  his  s*hooIs.  Of  this 
institution,  the  professor,  the  old  house,  and 
its  subsequent  history,  and  of  some  noted 
scenes  and  characters  connected  with  Novo 
Npster-street  within  the  last  fifty  years,  I  will 
recount  to  you  as  briefly  as  I  can  on  our 
next  visit  to  this  locality." 

Promising  to  meet  our  trusty  old  friend  on 
that  day  week,  we  left  old  Aldborough  House 
to  the  shades  of  evening,  and  walked  town- 
ward  towards  Tyrone-street,  where  we  parted 
with  the  "  Oldest  Inhabitant." 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT 
BELFAST. 

Belfast  entertains  the  British  Association 
this  year,  and  Bristol  next.  The  meeting 
commences  on  the  19th  of  the  present  month, 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Tyndall, 
from  whom  may  be  expected  an  animated 
philosophical  address.  The  railway  com- 
panies usually  allow  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  travel  over  their  lines  to  the 
place  of  meeting  at  reduced  fares  on  the  pro- 
duction of  their  members'  tickets.  Belfast 
must  prove  an  attractive  locality.  Its  uni- 
versity is  famous  for  its  professors,  one  of 
whom.  Professor  Harkness,  is  well  known  as 
a  leading  geologist.  The  Naturalists'  Field 
Club  of  Belfast  is  the  most  active  in  Ireland, 
publishing  a  yearly  report,  with  papers  read 
and  excursions  made,  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. I  hardly  need  say  that  the  neigbour- 
hood  abounds  in  general  as  well  as  special 
interest,  for  at  a  short  distance  are  the  Giants' 
Causeway,  the  wild  Antrim  coast,  and  anti- 
quarian and  historical  incidents  superabun- 
dant. The  coast  is  zoologically  and  botani- 
cally  rich,  whilst  the  chalk  in  such  places  as 
Woodb  urn  Glen  yields  abundance  of  charac- 
teristic fossils.  The  Cave  Hill  quarries. 
Deer  Park,  Mountstewart,  Grey  Abbey,  &c., 
are  well-known  botanical  collecting  grounds. 
The  basalt,  which  has  contracted  in  cooling 
into  the  polygonal  pillars  that  have  given  its 
popular  name  to  the  Giants'  Causeway,  is  of 
Miocene  age,  and  forms  part  of  the  same  old 
lava  sheet  that  has  produced  such  scenic 
effects  about  Edinburgh,  which  crops  up  in 
Fingal's  Cave,  and  forms  a  submarine  plateau 
that  comes  up  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  is 
possibly  continued  into  Iceland.  It  is  the  last 
evidence  we  have  of  active  volcanic  distur- 
bances in  Great  Britain,  occurring,  however, ' 


during  a  period  we  may  consider  as  geologi- 
cally recent.  The  basaltic  rocks  in  the  north- 
east of  Ireland  undoubtedly  present  the 
grandest  display  of  volcanic  strata  in  Groat 
Britain.  They  cover  nearly  tlie  whole  of 
Antrim,  which  county  thus  lies  buried  beneath 
an  old  lava  sheet.  Its  average  thickness  is 
over  700  feet,  and  the  chalk  on  which  it  rests 
is  frequently  to  be  seen  altered  from  its  usual 
earthy  appearance  into  a  crystalline  or 
granular  structure,  owing  to  the  intense 
heat  and  pressure  it  has  undergone  during 
the  ancient  volcanic  overflow  and  disturbance. 
The  basalt  of  the  Giants'  Causeway  contains 
seams  of  Lignite,  or  brown  coal,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  vegetation  which  flourished 
here  during  the  Miocene  period.  In  other 
places  this  old  lava  stratum  contains  iron 
ore,  in  which  (as  at  Templepatrick)  may  be 
found  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  insects. 
These  well-known  geological  areas  will  be 
visited  during  the  meeting,  and  tolerably  full 
details  will  be  given  of  what  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  shape  of  minerals,  fossils,  plants, 
&c.,  that  being  the  custom  adopted  by  the 
Local  Committees  for  supplying  their  visitors 
with  as  full  a  description  of  the  scientific 
features  of  the  locality  as  possible.  The 
pilgrims  leave  their  mark  upon  the  localities 
which  they  visit.  A  spurt  is  given  to  scien- 
tific investigation  and  inquiry,  which  is 
usually  visible  during  the  succeeding  winter 
months.  Those  who  are  interested  in  science 
wiU  then  utilise  the  encouragement  and 
popularity  they  have  enjoyed  to  organise 
scientific  lectures.  Young  students  are  made 
by  these  meetings  and  older  students  take 
fresh  courage.  So  the  Association  on  its 
travels  is  true  to  its  purpose  as  a  society 
founded  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — 
Gentleman's  Marjazine. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXVI. 

WISE  AND  PRUDENT  MEN. 

In  olden  days,  in  William-street, 

A  Corporation  rich 
Its  great  engagements  all  could  meet, 

Without  the  smallest  hitch. 
But,  when  "  Reformed,"  Solon  said. 

With  journalistic  pen. 
Our  Corporation  goes  aliead 

With  wise  and  prudent  men  ! 

It  went  ahead — yes,  like  a  crab. 

Head  foremost  oft  behind ; 
And  Solon,  gifted  with  the  gab, 

Like  otliers,  raised  the  wind. 
Hurrah  I  the  City 's  swimming  now 

By  bills  cross'd  with  the  pen ; 
She  keeps  her  head  up,  anyliow, 

With  wise  and  prudent  men  1 

ClYIS. 


ARSENIC  IN  WALL-PAPERS. 

A  CASE  of  partial  poisoning,  through  inhaling 
the  particles  brushed  oft'  from  a  bright  green 
wall-paper,  having  occurred  at  Northampton, 
we  (Furniture  Gazette)  are  induced  to  pub- 
lish the  following  remarks  upon  a  case  men- 
tioned in  a  lecture  held  by  Dr.  George 
Johnson  before  the  National  Health  Society. 
It  is  that  of  a  physician,  middle-aged,  active, 
healthy,  and  perfectly  well,  until  in  an  evil 
hour,  some  months  ago,  he  hung  a  garden 
room  with  a  bright,  new,  green  paper,  the 
apartment  being  one  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  after  dinner.  He  began  almost 
immediately  to  be  strangely  out  of  sorts — the 
symptoms  of  his  indisposition  being  like 
those  of  "  hay-fever."  A  violent  influenza- 
like aft'ection  oppressed  him  constantly ;  he 
became  unable  to  breathe  by  the  nostrils ;  he 
had  violent  sneezing  fits,  and  oft-times  a 
sense  of  impending  suflbcation.  Night  in- 
tensified his  symptoms  ;  he  lost  the  sense  of 
taste  along  with  smell,  and  yet,  except  for 
the  inconvenience  of  the  chronic  catarrh,  he 
did  not  "feel"  very  ill.  But  by-and-bye 
asthma  supervened,  and  the  victim  was 
driven  to  try  change  of  air.  This  relieved 
almost  directly  his  difliculty  of  breathing, 
but  the  asthmatic  aft'ection  recurred  in 
spasms  at  intervals,  and  the  horrors  of 


chronic  dyspepsia  were  added  to  his  n^hov 
ills.  The  patient  took  medicinea  and  lived 
in  the  fresh  air  away  from  his  home,  thereby 
getting  much  bettor ;  but  when  he  returned 
to  practice  and  the  little  garden-room,  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing  came  on  the  first 
evening  which  ho  spunt  in  that  fatal  chamber, 
and  the  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  his  illness  had  commenced  with  the  re- 
decoration  of  the  apartment.  Ne.tt  luorning 
the  paper  was  analyzed,  and  found  to  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  arsenical  powder.  Its 
removal  put  an  end  to  the  symptoms  caused 
by  occupation — although  the  unfortunate  in- 
mate still  remains  a  victim  to  asthma,  and 
has  been  incapacitated  for  practice.  He 
himself  puts  clearly  the  arguments  which 
prove  that  here  was  an  indubitable  instance 
of  poisoning  through  the  paperhanger.  He 
says  :  "  1.  The  commencement  of  my  illness 
was  exactly  coincident  with  the  repapering 
the  room  which  I  had  previously  occupied, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  for  upwards 
of  three  years,  without  inconvenience.  2. 
The  active  symptoms — suft'ocation,  nasal 
irritation,  profuse  discharge  of  mucus— were 
always  intensified  at  night,  just  as  I  had 
quitted  the  room  ;  and  remitted  in  the  morn- 
ing. 3.  Also,  on  the  only  two  occasions  oa 
which  I  left  home  for  one  night  only,  and 
afterwards  when  I  went  away  altogether,  I 
was  free  from  all  nasal  disturbance.'"  In  a 
word,  here  was  a  skilful  doctor,  habituated 
to  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  disease,  and, 
nevertheless,  during  many  months  he  was 
being  killed  by  the  walls  of  his  own  smoking- 
room  without  so  much  as  suspecting  the 
assassin ;  all  this  being  after  all  the  dismal 
revelations  of  1857  and  Dr.  Hinds.  What 
has  happened  within  the  year  to  a  professional 
man  may  be  happening  to  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  never  heard  the  warnings  of  1857, 
and  esj)ecially  so  because  the  idea  prevails 
that  green  is  the  only  colour  to  guard  against. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  use  of 
arsenic  and  other  deadly  poisons  enters  into 
many  tints,  employed  both  for  wall-paper 
and  articles  of  dress  ;  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  sickness  and  death  are 
caused  to  tliis  day  by  many  of  these  delete- 
rious manufactures.  In  the  admirable  volume 
just  published  by  Professor  Crookes  upon 
"  Dyeing  and  Calico-printing  "  there  are  re- 
velations indirectly  made  which  show  that 
the  use  of  arsenic  and  other  poisonous  bases 
for  pigments  is  more  general  than  ever. 
Thus  to  make  the  pretty  rose-red  called 
"  saffranine,"  in  every  vat  the  dyer  boils  four 
poiuids  of  arsenious  acid.  Almost  all  the 
aniline  coloui'S — and  they  are  now  particular 
favourites — are  printed  upon  cottons  with 
arsenite  of  soda  as  the  mordant.  The  vege- 
table browns  and  yellows  are  fixed  on  woollens 
by  arsenious  acid ;  the  innocent  looking 
French  grey — gris  (Jastdhaz  —  takes  five 
pounds  of  solid  arsenic  to  the  vat  or  lot.  And 
all  this  applies  just  as  much  to  wall-y)apers, 
so  that  it  is  not  "  Scheele's  green "  alone 
that  should  be  suspected.  Roseate  tints, 
greys,  browns,  and  yellows  may  be  killing 
people  quite  as  possibly  as  the  lively  greens, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  arsenic 
does  not  readily  volatilize.  If  it  comes  olf 
the  wall  or  the  dress  in  dust,  and  if  that 
dust  mingles  with  the  air  inspired,  all  these 
dreadful  symptoms  are  explained,  and  any- 
body suft'ering  mysteriously  in  the  way  des- 
cribed ought  to  look  to  the  walls  of  the  room 
or  to  the  muslins  and  tarlatanes  of  the 
wardrobe. 


THE  MULLINS  CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Michael  Bei-nard 
MuUins  of  this  city  a  Convalescent  Hospital, 
bearing  the  testator's  name,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished near  the  City  of  Dublin.  The  will 
directs  that  the  institution  shall  be  subject 
in  all  respects  to  the  approval,  control,  and 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests.  The  endowment 
will,  it  is  expected,  amount  to  J30,000. 
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THE  ROYAL 
HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  ahnve  association  was 
lield  at  Butler  House,  Kilkenny,  on  1st  ult.,  the 
Rev.  P.  Ncary  in  the  cliair. 

The  following  were  elected  as  members  :  — Patrick 
Martin,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Banbury, 
Ven.  Charles  Hare,  Rer.  James  Mangan,  D.D.  ; 
Rev.  Hus:h  Brennan,  Captain  .Massy  Dawson,  Luke 
M'Redmond,  Esq.  ;  Richard  Egan,  Esq.;  William 
Murphy,  Esq.,  architect;  Mr.  D.  Welch. 

PltESENTATIONS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stanley,  Tullamore,  .sent  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Museum  a  very  fine  bronze  hair-pin, 
a  foot  long,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point  at  the  end, 
and  headed  with  a  disc,  about  an  inch  and  a-halfin 
diameter,  rising  to  an  obtuse  point  in  the  centre.  It 
had  been  found  near  Tullamore  by  some  turf- 
cutters  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  William  G. 
Warren,  under  a  considerable  depth  of  bo<f,  and 
■within  four  inches  of  the  gravel. 

Rev.  James  Graves,  whilst  they  were  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pins,  begged  to  exhibit  two  pins  sent  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Wakeman.  One  was  a  ring  brooch  of 
^nrfrwiwe,  or  white  bronze,  with  a  long  pin,  and  a 
ring  very  beautifully  ornamented  with  some  of  the 
old  interlacing  patterns  found  so  much  on  ancient 
Irish  sculpture.  The  other  was  more  curious,  as  it 
liad  a  silver  pin  attached,  evidently  at  a  very 
remote  time,  to  an  old  silver  coin,  which  did  dutv 
for  the  head,  the  whole  resembling  exactly  the 
modern  brooches  which  they  sometimes  saw  con- 
structed from  an  American  gold  dollar  with  a  pin 
attached.  This  served  to  show  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  by  no  means  a  late  idea.  Mr. 
Graves  said  be  had  submitted  this  latter  brooch  to 
Mr._  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Secretary  to  the  Numismatic 
Society  of  London,  to  have  his  opinion  as  to  what 
the  coin  forming  its  head  was.  That  gentleman 
replied  as  follows  : — 

"Your  silver  pin  is  curious,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  to  what  period  the  coin  which  forms  its  head 
is  to  be  referred.  At  first  sight,  it  looks  Majro- 
yingian,  but  I  believe  those  coins  are  more  usually 
in  gold.  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  anyone 
with  the  exact  head  here  represented.  (h\  the 
other  hand,  the  reverse,  so  far  as  I  can  make  it 
out,  would  rather  lead  me  to  think  that  it  is  one  of 
the  class  called  Secuttce,  and  of  Danish,  or,  at  all 
events,  northern  origin.  These  coins  are  believed 
to  liave  circulated  in  Enghiud,  and  very  likely  in 
Ireland  too,  in  the  si.stli  ami  seventh  centuries.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  send  you  such  a  vague 
account,  but  I  have  retired  these  three  years  fi-om 
the  British  Museum,  and  have  no  books  or  collec- 
tions at  hand  to  refer  to," 

Mr.  John  Hogan  begged  leave  to  present  the  first 
series  of  original  documents  connected  v^itli  the 
Diocese  of  Ussory,  which  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Moran  had  caused  to  be  transcribed,  and  was 
getting  printed.  The  present  manuscripts,  which 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moran  had  printed  under  the 
general  title  of  Sjnc'degiinn  Ossoriense,  were  from 
amongst  the  papers  ol  Bishop  de  Burgo,  but  markeil 
by  liim  as  copied  "  Ex  Manuscripto  Illnstrissimi 
et  Reverendissimi  D.  Jacobi  Phelan,  Episcopi 
Ossoriensis."  Dr.  Phelan,  it  would  be  remembered, 
was  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  but  he  appeared  to 
have  made  his  extracts  from  much  earlier  records. 
There  was  a  visitation  of  the  diocese  ;  a  list  of  the 
parishes  and  patron  saints  of  Bishop  Phelan's  time- 
a  taxation  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  various 
letters  of  the  time  of  the  Confederation  of  Kil- 
kenny and  subsequently— altogether  a  very  inte- 
resting contrihution  to  local  historv. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  said  he  bad  been  informed 
that  a  number  of  Bi-hop  de  Burgo's  papers  were 
preserved  at  the  Dominican  Convent.  Cork,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Historiographer  of  tbe  order. 

Mr.  Prim,  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Waller  de 
Montmorency,  presented  a  parchment  document 
which  the  latter  gentleman  had  found  amon.-st  his 
family  papers.  It  was  a  deed  bv  which  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Kilkenny  and  various  of  the  inhabitants 
whose  signatures  were  subscribed,  witli  the  amount 
of  their  donations  attached,  bound  themselves  in 
the  year  1731,  to  provide  "four  perpetual  plates 
to  be  run  for  twice  every  year  in  the  Park  of  Dun- 
more,  or  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny—viz., two  plates  of  £20  and  two  plates  of 
£10."  The  Corporation  gave  £400  to  the  fund, 
and  affixed  the  Mayor's  seal  to  the  document. 

EFFIGIA.L.  MONUMENTS  AT  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Lenihan,  Limerick,  sent  three  drawings  of 
ancient  effigial  tombs  at  Hospital,  the  ancient 
Abbey  Owney,  in  that  county,  formerly  a  precep- 
tory  of  Knights  Templars,  ami  afterwards  a  coin- 
mandery  of  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or 


"  Knights  Hospitalers" — from  whence  the  present 
name  of  Hospital. 

Amongst  the  other  papers  and  communications 
brought  before  the  meeting  were  : — ■'  Remarks  by 
.Mr.  Brash  on  the  Killeen-Cormac  Oghams,  de- 
scribed liy  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman  ;""  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Ogham  Treatise  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote,"  by  Mr.  G.  Atkin  ;  "  Description  of  a  Danish 
weapon  of  war  lately  found  at  Scattery  Island,"  liy 
Mr.  Lenihan;"  Historical  Notices  of  the  Kenmare 
Family,"  also  by  Mr.  Lenihan;  and  "  Iniscathy 
since  the  12th  century"  (second  part),  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Malone,  M.R.I.A.,  &e. 

The  association  adjourned  until  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  October. 


THE  NATIONAL  MANUSCRIPTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

(Continued  from  page  203.) 

The  fragment,  consisting  of  sixty-seven  leaves, 
styled  Leabhar  Na  H-Uidhri,  or  the"  Book 
of  the  Dun  Cow,"  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  mtniiscrijtt,  not  ecclesiastical,  now  extant 
entirely  in  the  Irish  language.  It  was  compiled 
and  transcribed  by  Moelinuiri  Mac  Ceileachair,  who 
was  killed  by  robbers  in  a  church  at  Clonmacnois 
in  1107. 

On  two  pages  of  the  manuscript  are  small  memo- 
randa wliich  purport  to  have  been  made,  as  trials 
of  the  pen,  by  the  compiler,  Moelinuiri,  son  of  the 
son  of  Conn  "  of  the  poor."  Conn,  the  grandfather 
of  Moelinuiri,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  member  of  a 
literary  and  benevolent  fiimily,  and  to  have  been 
named  in  Irish  ««  »l-&oc/^^  or  "  of  the  poor,"  from 
the  number  of  the  necessitous  whom  he  constantly 
relieved  at  Clonmacnois.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
in  high  repute  in  Scotland,  and  was  designated 
"  Head  of  the  Culdees,  anchorite,  and  the  glory  and 
dignity  of  Clonniacnoi«,"  wlinre  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  a  d  1059.  His  son  Moelniuiri,  who 
died  in  1  180,  i.  supposed  to  have  been  the  .Marianus 
Gormanus,  who  coinjiiled  an  Irish  Martyrology. 

Ol  the  history  of  the  Leabhak  Na  H-Uidhri 
we  have  few  particulars  beyond  tho-e  sujiplied  by 
the  entries  on  page  37.  in  the  first  ot  these, 
Sigraid  O'Cuirrnndin  states  that,  by  direction  of 
the  cliieftain  Domnall  O'Conor,  he  renews  the  name 
of  .Moelinuiri,  son  of  Ceilecliair,  son  of  Conn  "of 
the  poor,"  who  wrote  and  collected  this  "  beautiful 
book"  from  various  sources,  and  for  him  iie  begs  a 
prayer.  The  second  entry  requests  a  prayer  for 
Aed  O'Donel,  who  by  force  recovered  this  book  and 
the  "  short  book"  from  the  people  of  Connaught,  to 
whom  they  had  some  time  previously  been  given  in 
ransom  for  the  son  of  O'Doiiel's  family  historian. 

Sigraid  O'Cuirnndin,  poet  and  musician,  who 
made  the  first  of  these  entries,  died  on  a  pilgrimage 
in  1347,  and  the  entry  is  assigned  to  A,D.  1345. 
The  second  entry  is  corroborated  by  the  Four 
Masters,  who  record  that  O'Donel  recovered  the 
Lkabhar  Na  H-Uidhri  and  the  Lenbhar 
gearr,  or  "short  book,"  in  1470,  when,  after  a 
long  siege,  he  captured  the  castle  of  Sligo  from 
O'Conor. 

The  contents  of  Leabhar  Na  H-Uidhri  now 
consist  mainly  of  fragmentary  pieces  iu  prose  and 
ver.se  on  the  Ulster  champion  Cuchulaiii  and  per- 
sonages of  the  heroic  and  early  Christian  periods  iu 
Ireland  ;  notices  of  ancient  places  of  sepulture, 
elegy  by  Dalian  Forgall  on  St.  Columba,  Adam- 
nan's  vision,  version  of  history  by  Nennius,  and  dis- 
courses on  Resurrection  and  Judgment.  Some  of 
the  matter  purports  to  have  been  extracted  from 
manuscripts  now  missing,  sucb  as  "  the  Yellow 
Book,"  "the  Yellow  Book  of  Slane."  "  the  Short 
Book,"  "  the  Books  of  Eochaidh  O'Flannagan," 
and  "  the  Book  of  Droin  Sueaclita." 

Leabhar  Na  H-Uidhki  is  now  perhaps  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  books  which  were  iu  use  at 
Clonmacnois  in  ancient  times.  It  would  appear  to 
have  received  its  designation  from  a  now  lost 
volume  of  the  same  name  said  to  have  been  compiled 
and  transcribeil  liy  St.  Ciaran,  who,  about  a.d.  540, 
founded  the  first  church  at  Clonmacnois,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Shannon,  about  seven  miles  below 
Athlone.  A t  Clonmacnois,  from  the  si.\tli  to  the 
twelfth  century,  were  many  ecclesiastical  and 
scholastic  establishments,  the  extent  of  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  still  existing  remains.  Of  the 
erudition  and  high  character  of  some  of  the  former 
teachers  there  we  have  external  attestation  in  a 
letter  which  Alcuin,  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his 
age,  wrote,  when,  about  a.d.  790,  he  transmitted 
contributions  from  Charlemagne  to  Colcu  in  Ire- 
land. Alcuin  addressed  Colcu,  who  was  Lector  at 
Clonmacnois,  as  his  "  most  holy  father,"  and  with 
him,  and  his  associates,  it  would  appear  he  main- 
tained a  continuous  correspondence. 

Cuchulainn  was  a  prince  of  Ulster,  represented 


to  have  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  styled  in  ancient  writings  "  fortissimui 
heros  Scotorum."  The  heroic  exploits  of  Cuchu- 
lainn formed  of  old  the  subject  of  numerous  compo- 
sitions in  the  Irish  language.  He  is  introduced 
under  the  name  of"  Cnthnllin"  in  the  "  Ossian"of 
Macpherson.  Al  urtheimne,  where  the  scene  of  the 
present  story  is  laid,  was  an  ancient  territory 
situated  in  the  district  now  known  as  the  county  of 
Louth.  Leabhar  Na  H-Uidhri,  now  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  is  of  high 
value  in  a  philological  point  of  view.  In  ortho- 
graphy,  accentuation,  and  accuracy  it  is  superior  to 
most  of  the  Irish  manuscripts  of  later  age.  It  is 
written  mainly  in  double  columns,  without  any 
color  ornamentation  except  some  inelaborate 
touches  ill  yellow,  red,  and  dark  purple,  mostly 
near  or  within  the  frames  of  the  initial  or  other 
large  ornamental  characters.  Leabhar  Na 
H-UlDHRi  remained  unpublished  until  1870,  when, 
under  my  supervision,  the  entire  of  it  was  repro- 
duced in  fac-simile  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
by  Mr.  Joseph  O'Longan,  of  the  Academy's  depart- 
ment ofMSS.  This  edition  was  collated  by  B. 
O'Looney,  M.R.I,A.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
valuable  assistance  in  connection  with  the  matter 
in  the  Irish  language  in  the  present  publication. 

Manuscript  by  M..elbrigtb  HuaM^lu- 
ANAlGH.  This  volume,  completed  at  Armagh,  A.D. 
1138,  contains  the  Four  Gospels  with  the  usual 
prefaces.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  so  far  as 
chap.  27,  and  portions  of  those  of  Saints  Mark  and 
Luke  are,  in  their  interlinear  and  marginal  spaces, 
filled  with  minutely  written  glosses  and  commen- 
tary from  Origen,  Cyprian,  Euse  uus,  Isidore,  Leo, 
Priscian,  Gregory,  Bede,  and  Manchan  or  Man- 
chanus. 

In  addition  to  the  Irish  poem  on  the  personal 
characteristics  and  modes  of  death  of  the  Apostles 
the  volume  includes  in  that  language  eleven  qua- 
trains on  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  and  various 
short  verses  on  religious  or  biblical  subjects. 

The  transcriber  mentions  at  fol.  13  that  the  writ- 
ing of  his  preceptor,  Maclntagairt  of  Tuignetha,  is 
at  the  head  of  this  page,  and  he  prays  "  that  God 
may  be  gentle  to  the  soul  of  Mselissu."  He  pro- 
bably here  refers  to  Maelissu  Maelcoluim,  "chief 
keeper  of  the  calendar  of  Armagh ,  its  chief  anti- 
quary and  librarian,"  whom  the  annalists  record  to 
have  died  in  1136.  Of  Maclntacairt  of  Tuignetha, 
now  Tynan,  near  Armagh,  no  particulars  are 
known.  So  late,  however,  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  clan  Maclntagairt  occupied  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Armagh. 

HughMEPluanaigh  has  entered  his  name  on  three 
pages  of  his  book.  In  one  of  these  he  states  that 
he  wrote  it  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
On  page  60  he  makes  an  observation  on  the  slaying 
of  Cormac  Mac  Carthy  by  Torlogh  O'Brien.  In  a 
colophon  on  the  last  page,  O'Mseluanaigb  states  that 
he  finished  the  writing  of  the  volume  at  Armagh, 
and  enumerates  the  then  existing  kings  of  Ireland. 
He  also  mentions  the  year  as  that  in  which  Cormac, 
King-bishop  of  Monster,  was  slain,  and  adds  that 
Gilla  Mac  Liag  was  then  the  "  successor  of  Patrick" 
in  the  see  of  Armagh.  These  entries  demonstrate 
that  the  volume  was  finished  at  Armagh  in  a. d. 
1138. 

The  stone-roofed  church  on  the  Rock  of  Cashel, 
known  as  "  Cormac's  Chapel,"  was  so  called  from 
having  been  erected,  in  1134,  for  the  Cormac  Mac 
Carthy  whose  death  is  here  entered. 

Gilla  Mac  Liag  was  the  bishop  who.  in  1137, 
succeeded  St.  Malachy  at  Armagh  ;  and  St.  Ber- 
nard described  him  as  "  Gelasiuin  virum  bonum  et 
dignuin  tali  lionore." 

The  concordance  of  the  contemporary  chrono- 
logical entries  in  O'Mceluanaigh's  maunscript  with 
the  native  chronicles  in  various  distant  collections, 
with  which  the  writer  could  not  have  been  conver- 
sant, has  been  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  general 
liistoric  fidelity  of  the  Irish  annals. 

In  the  early  part  of  tbe  eighteenth  century  this 
manuscript  was  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  du  Roy," 
Paris,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Pere  Richard 
Simon,  who  in  his  Bibliotheque  Critique,  1708, 
described  it  as  a  handsome  volume  written  eight 
centuries  previously  in  ancient  Saxon  characters  by 
"  Dom  ^Ibrigte,  a  Benedictine  monk.  From  the 
"  Bibliotheque  du  Roy"  the  book  was  stolen 
by  Jean  Ayinon,  who  carried  it  with  other  manu- 
scripts which  he  had  purloined  to  Holland.  There 
it  was  seen  and  examined  iu  1709  by  the  noted  John 
Toland,  a  native  of  Ulster,  who  recognised  its  Irish 
origin  but  erroneously  conceived  it  to  have  been 
written  in  the  ninth  century.  From  Aymon  tlie 
book  was  purchased  by  Humphry  Wanley,  about 
1718,  for  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  with 
the  Harleain  collection  it  came  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  is  numbered  1,802.  Wanley  re- 
garded the  manuscript  as  a  staudard  for  the  lrish 
hand  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
spoke  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  authentic  copies  of 
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ll.e  Latin  Gospels  which  they  have  set  forth  from 

"'TherlTure  perhaps  no  finer  specimens  of  minute 
Irish  vvritint:  extant,  tlian  those  in  the  margM,s  an. 
interlineations  in  this  nianuseript.  A  the  on  of  a 
Bmall  slip  intro.lnce.l  hetvveen  fol.a  49  an,l  51  he 
Tanscriher,  in  exeee.linsly  small  characters  ,n  the 
Irish  lan,na;:e.oh.erves:-"  If  I  w.shed,  could 
write  the  whole  treatise  like  tins."  On  the  last 
pace  he  closes  the  volume  with  two  In.es  in  Ir,s 

which  he  asks  a  hlessin?  on  every  one  who  w,  1 
pardon  the  faults  of  this  hook  and  adds  let  h  m 
Ly  a  Pater  for  the  soul  of  the  scnhe  ;  for  .t  [the 
book]  requires  much  indulgence  both  in  text  and 

"ZmodJrn  writin.  on  fol.  60  recto  is  probably 
of  the  tira«  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  O'Brien,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Cloyne.vvho  in  iHslr.sh  Dic- 
tionary, pul.lished  at  Paris  in  1768,  referred  as 
follows  to  this  page:— 

"In  an  old  valuable  manuscript  of  the  tour 
Gospels  in  Latin,  written  in  Irish  characters 
first  belongii.K  to  the  King's  Library  at  Pans 
(where  Pere  Simon  isnorantly  judged  it  written  in 
the  Saxon  character),  but  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  at  London,  the  following  marsinal 
remark  in  old  Irish  is  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  p.  60,  is  mor  in  gn.m 
Corraac  Mac  Carthaig  do  mharbhad  O  Ihordbeal- 
bach  O'Briaiii ;  i.e.,'  thekilling  ofCormac  Mac  Car-. 
thai-^  by  Torlogh  O'Brien  is  a  very  surprising  act. 
Dr.  O'Brien  added  that  by  virtue  of  the  "  marginal 
remarks  of  the  writer  of  that  inestimable  manu- 
script I  have  been  enabled  to  furnish  the  keepers 
and  overseers  of  the  British  Museum  with  a  note, 
whereby  the  antiquity  of  that  manuscript  is  as- 
certained and  fixt  at  the  year  1138." 

This  volume  has  been  mentioned  by  various 
writers.  A  description  of  it  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Codex  Mffllbrigte"  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1851,  by  the  Rev  W  il- 
liam  Reeves,  D.D.,  who  has  kindly  revised  the 
matter  printed  in  the  present  publication  from  this 
manuscript.  From  these  specimens  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  its  interlineations  and  glosses,  it  abounds 
with  intricate  and  obscure  passages  written  in  a 
very  contracted  style. 

ANNALS  BY  TiGHERNACH.  —  Tighernach 
O'Braoin,  the  earliest  Irish  compiler  of  annals  of 
Ireland,  was  al)t)ot  of  the  monasteries  of  Clonmac- 
nois  and  Roscommon,  and  died  in  the  year  1088.  Of 
the  oldest  and  best  copy  of  his  annals  now  known  but 
12  leaves  survive.  In  one  of  these  will  be  found 
Tighernach's  observation  that  all  the  monuments  of 
the  Scots  (Irish)  were  uncertain  till  the  time  of 
Cimhed,  Kinji  of  Ulster,  whon  he  synchronised  with 
Ptolemy  Lagos,  about  300  years  before  Christ. 

Tliis  copy  of  Tighernach's  annals  contains  some 
Greek  characters,  and  is  probably  of  a  period  but 
little  later  than  his  own  time.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Sir  James  Ware,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

Tio-hernach's  Annals,  it  has  been  observed,  are 
scarcely  more  valuable  for  the  material  of  history 
which  their  own  pages  furnish ,  than  for  the  proots 
they  afford  of  still  earlier  records  existing  when  they 
were  written  ;  records  which,  as  appear  trom  the 
dates  of  eclipses  preserved  by  this  chronicler,  and 
which  could  not  otherwise  than  by  written  memo- 
rials have  reached  him  so  accurately,  must  have 
extended,  at  least,  as  far  back  as  the  period  when 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  country. 
Another  service  conferred  on  the   cause  of  Irish 
antiquities  by  this  work,  independently  of  its  own 
intrinsic  utility,  arises  from  the  number  of  metrical 
fragments  we  find  scattered  throughout  its  pages, 
sited  from  writings  still  more  ancient,  which  were 
then  evidenllv  existing,  though  at  present  no  other 
vestige  of  ll.'em  remains.     That  Tighernach  had 
access  to  some  library  or  libraries  furnished  with 
books  of  every  description,  is  manifest  from  his 
numerous  references,  and  the  correctness   of  his 
citations  from  foreign  authors,  with  whose  works 
we  are  acquainted,  may  be  taken  as  a  surety  for  the 
genuineness  of  his  extracts  from  the  wriliiogs  of  our 
native  autliors  now  lost." 

ANCIENT  Gospels  :  Harleian  Collection,  British 
Museum,  No.  1023.— This  copy  of  the  Latin  Gos- 
pels, mainly  in  the  Vulgate  version,  is  defective  at 
the  commencement  of  tlie  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  may  be  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  twellth 
century.  With  the  Gospels  of  the  other  three 
Evangelists,  it  contains  verses  on  Christ,  succession 
of  kings  of  Egypt,  verses  on  the  biblical  liooks, 
names  of  the  seven  sleepers,  and  prologues  to  Luke 
and  John.  Four  pages  from  this  manuscript  are 
represent  ed  on  the  tinal  plate  of  the  present  issue. 

The  plan  for  the  publication,  that  the  specimens 
should  be  reproduced  in  accordance  with  the 
originals,  in  dimensions,  colours,  and  other  fea- 
tures, renders  much  de3cri|>tive  details  on  these 
heads  unnecessary  here.  The  certification  of  the 
final  impressions  of  the  plates  executed  at  the 


Ordnance  Office,  Southampton,  and  the  custody  of 
the  documents  sent  to  be  photozincographed  there 
for  this  work,  have  been  entrusted  to  VV.  B.  ban- 
ders, Esq.,  Assistant-keeper  of  the  Public  Records 
in  England. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  here  that  many  ditti- 
cultiesare  iiicident'al  to  a  publication  of  this  nature, 
more  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance 
tlie  editorial  and  artistic  portions  have  to  he  earned 
on  in  two  places— Duldin  and  Southampton. 

In  the  next  issue  the  series  will  be  continued 
from  tlie  early  part  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  J-  T.  Gilbbrt. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


On  Wednesday,  the  22nd  ult.,  the  first 
excursion  of  the  Institute  was  made  to  an 
old  crenelated  mansion  about  two  miles  from 
Ripon,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  known  as  Marken- 
tield  Hall,  and  was  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  whose  name  it  bears, 
but  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Grantley.    To  the  chagrin  of  the  members, 
the  house  was  found  to  be  transformed  into 
an  ordinary  farm-house,  and  the  proposed 
alterations  will  destroy  its  antique  appear- 
ance.   An  engraving  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Acres."    The  moat  was  found  to  be  drained, 
the  park  ploughed  up,  and  the  courtyard  a 
mass  of  iUbris.    Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  described 
the  features  of  the  old  building,  and  regretted 
the  alterations  about  to  be  made.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  "  Van- 
dalism "  which  authorised  the  destruction  ot 
so  interesting  a  monument.     Mr.  G.  T. 
Clarke  thought  that  Lord  Grantley  was  un- 
aware of  what  was  being  done,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  forward  a  remonstrance  to  his 
lordship. 

The  Institute  next  proceeded  from  Marken- 
field  to  Fountains  Abbey,  passing  by  Foun- 
tains HaU,  built  by  Sir  Stephen  Proctor  m 
the  reign  of  James  I.  from  the  remains  ot 
the  Abbot's  house.  The  mansion  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  Jacobean 
I  era.  A  few  members  inspected  the  interior, 
which  contains  some  rare  tapestry,  said  to 
have  been  manufactured  at  Fulham  ;  and  a 
quaint  lantern  was  shown,  described  as  the 
one  which  lighted  the  Abbot  of  Fountains 
when  he  walked  by  night.  In  the  cloisters 
of  the  abbey  Lord  Ripon  provided  a  sump- 
tuous luncheon  for  upwards  of  300  guests, 
comprising  all  the  leading  members  of  the 
Institute  and  a  large  number  of  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Speeches  were  de- 
livered by  the  noble  marquis,  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clarke. 

After  luncheon,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  de- 
scribed the  magnificent  ruin  of  Fountains. 
Commencing   at  the  northern  or  western 
porch,  he  pointed  out  minutely  the  leading 
features  of  the  original  structure,  and  the 
alterations  made  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  stately 
nave,  the  transeptai  chapels,  and  the  tall 
pillars  of  the  lady  chapel,  were  pointed  out, 
together  with  the  singular  arrangement  ot 
the  piscina  attached  to  the  six  altars  still 
remaining  therein.     From   hence   to  the 
chapter-house,  fratery,  kitchens,  and  refec- 
tory the  large  party  went  slowly  along,  and 
at  the  "lavatory,"  so  called,  in  the  south 
walk  of  the  cloister  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  used  for  "washing  the  feet  "of  the 
monks.      Throughout  the   inspection  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  made  some  pertinent  observa- 
tions, one  of  which  brought  to  light  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  marble  pillars  of  the  re- 
fectory mentioned  by  Leland.   The  cloisters 
of  the  abbey  were  described  as  the  day-room 
of  the  Boinus  Gonvenorum  by  Mr.  Sharpe  ; 
but  here  Mr.  Mathew  Bloxam,  the  author  of 
"The  Principles  of   Gothic  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,"  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  ingenious  theory  of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  whose  description  of  the  "  Hall  oi 
Justice  "  was  also  questioned.    The  drainage 
and  sewerage  arrangements  of  the  old  Cis- 
tercians were  pronounced  admirable,  and  all 
were  agreed  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  site  they 
had  chosen  for  one  of  their  largest  abbeys. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Sharpe, 
and  then  the  party  went  oil'  by  cliff,  stream, 
and  waterfall,  through  pleasant  scenes  to  the 
grounds  of  Studley  Royal,  and  from  the 
Watergate  the  entire  party  proceeded  to 

Ripon.  .  1  n  • 

In  the  evening  a  conversazione  was  held  m 
the  temporary  museum  at  the  public  rooms. 
The  chief  features  were  the  Englisli  manu- 
scripts of  Mr.  William  Bragge,  of  Sheffield 
and  a  collection  of  old  printed  books  and 
many  rare  manuscripts  by  Colonel  Brooke, 
of  Armetage  Bridge,  near  Huddersfield. 
The  local  antiquities  were  well  represented 
by  fiints,  bronze  celts,  beads  found  at  Thorn- 
borough  and  neighbourhood,  Roman  plaster 
pavements,  lamps,  toys,  altars,  and  other 
relics  from  Castledyke  and  Aldborougli 
(Isuriun).  A  good  collection  of  knives  and 
cutting  implements  of  various  kinds,  ot  ditie- 
rent  ages  and  countries,  were  also  on  view, 
and  admired.  The  old  Ripon  trade  of  spur- 
makin"  was  fairly  illustrated.  A  service  book 
which  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
sent  by  Lord  Herries,  together  with  some 
needlework  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  said  to 
be  the  leading-strings  of  James  1.  ihe 
museum  was  crowded,  and  a  number  of  the 
townspeople  got  up  a  display  of  fireworks  in 
honour  of  the  Association. 

On  Thursday  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Richmond  invited  the  Members  and  visitors 
of  the  Institute  to  a  luncheon  at  the  Town 
Hall     Previous  to  this  luncheon  the  ire- 
Monstratensian  Abbey  of  Easby  was  visited, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Sharpe.  The  pictu- 
resque abbey  is  situated  on  the  banks  ot  tbe 
River  Swale.  The  refectory,  gate-house,  aiid 
offices  are  the  chief  portions  remaining,  ihe 
geometric   windows   are    considered  very 
elegant,  but  the  irregular  ground  plan  was 
subiect  to  much  discussion.    The  abbey  was 
founded  in  1152  by  one  Roaldus,  then  Con- 
stable of  Richmond  Castle,  and  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Agatha.    The  Abbot's  Elm  near  to 
the   church  yet  remains,  and  the  church 
contains  a  fine  series  of  zodiacal  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  chancel,  and  the  Norman  re- 
mains are  interesting.     A  long  walk  to 
Richmond  Castle  delayed  the  party  tor  some 
time,  but,  arrived  there,  the  Mayor  in  his 
robes  and  chain  of  office,  accompanied  by  his 
mace-bearer,   received  the   Institute,  and 
offered  all  refreshments  before  the  rums  ot 
the  castle  were  visited  under  the  guidance  ot 
Mr  Clarke.    The  great  Norman  keep  is  m  a 
good  state  of  preservation.    There  are  three 
wards  or  baileys  and  the  remains  of  two 
chapels,  that  in  Robin  Hood's  Tower  was  the 
obiect  of  much  attention.    The  Norman  hall 
exhibited  some  signs  of  herring-bone  work. 
Mr.  Clarke  gave  a  brief  history  of  casteiiatea 
buildin"-s  from  the  roadway  built  against  the 
curtain^wall  behind  the  keep  and  Robm 
Flood's  Tower,  touching  upon  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Fitzolanss  of  Brittany  who  built 
the  castle,  and  showing  how  little  it  had 
sufi'ered  from  attacks  from  without,  ihe 
disfigurement   of  the   great  court  by  the 
erection  of  the  militia  stores  gave  rise  to 
some  satirical  remarks  on  the  part  oi  the 
company,  and   subsequently  elicited  from 
Lord  Ripon  some  humorous  retorts.    At  tne 
luncheon.  Lord  Houghton  alluded  to  Henry 
Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  if  he  had 
liked,  could  have  changed  the   course  of 
English  history.    He  would  possibly  have 
succeeded  his  father,  Henry  VIH.,  who  would 
not  then  have  been  divorced,  there  would 
have  been  no  Reformation,  and  the  two  archae- 
ological societies  would  not  have  so  many 
ruiSs  to  visit.    The  desecrated  church  m  the 
market  place  was  briefly  glanced  at.  Mr. 
Fairless  Barber  pointed  out  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  before  the 
party  proceeded  by  special  tram  to  Ripon. 

At  night  the  Marchioness  of  Ripon 
"received"  the  Institute  and  a  large  party 
of  the  surrounding  gentry  at  Studley  Royal, 
the  grounds  and  gardens  being  illuminated 
for  the  occasion.  The  band  of  the  Ripon 
Volunteers  was  in  attendance,  and  a  second 
display  of  fireworks  at  Ripon  finished  the 
greetings,  the  party  not  separatmg  until  a 
late  hour. 
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THE  DRAMA  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  Drama  in  Dublin  just  now  was  never  at 
a  lower  ebb,  although  theatrical  activity  is 
rife  everywhere.  Our  theatres  are  crowded 
mostly  with  the  cast-off  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  London  music  halls.  Between  new 
music  halls  and  furbished  theatres  the  game 
will  be  plac  ed  out,  and  little  will  be  witnessed 
but  trash,  trash,  trash.  We  had  a  Press  in 
Dublin  once  that  could  dare  to  speak  the 
truth,  aud  knew  what  dramatic  genius  was. 
Alas  !  there  is  scarcely  an  organ  now  but 
sells  itself  body  and  soul  to  "puff,  puff, 
puff."  If  the  betting  lists  are  being  knocked 
on  the  head,  the  law  still  leaves  the  medical 
and  theatrical  quacks  alone,  and,  to  the 
scandal  of  journalism,  the  press  has  become 
the  agents  and  apologists  of  a  number  of 
social  pests.  The  drama,  forsooth  !  There 
is  no  regular  drama  now  in  the  city ;  nearly 
all  is  dry-rot  and  abomination.  Alas  !  poor 
Dublin. 


LIFFIANA. 


We  comply  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker, 
as  he  conceives  a  wrong  impression  may 
have  been  created  by  some  remarks  made  in 
reference  to  his  plan  for  the  temporary  puri- 
fication of  the  Liffey : — 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir.  —  In  your  ioiie  of  the  15th  inst.,  under  the 
above  heading,  the  fdllovvinc;  passage  occurs  : — "  Sir 
John  Arnott's  plan  {i.e.  Mr.  Wallier's  plan)  has, 
however,  lieen  proved  iinpracticahle  by  Mr.  Bindnn 
Stoney,  the  engineer  of  the  Port  and  Doclts  Board." 
I  heg  to  refer  yon  to  the  Irish  Times  of  the  13th 
inst.,  wliich  gives  tlie  particu  ars  of  Sir  John 
Arnntl's  proposal  and  JVlr.  Stoney's  report,  from 
which  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Stoney  does  not  use 
the  word  attrihuted  to  liiiu,  and  did  not  "  prove" 
the  plan  "  impracticahle."  I  presume  you  had  not 
seen  the  docuaients  referred  to,  when  your  arlicle 
was  written.  Permit  me,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  ask  you  to  insert  n-y  If  iter,  descripticm 
of  plan,  and  Mr.  Stoney's  repm  t,  which  will  <nial)le 
your  readers  to  form  a  jiiduuient  on  tlie  merits  of 
the  proposal,  and  reniove  the  wrong  impression 
created  liy  the  incorrect  statement  which  lias  been 
circulated. 

RoBEKT  Walker. 
Architect  and  Engineer. 

17  South  Mall,  Cork, 
17th  July,  1874. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  explanation  of 
l)lan,  with  Mr.  Stoney's  report  thereon  : — 

The  sewage  is  discharged  at  low  water  directly 
on  to  the  foreshore,  and,  adhering  to  the  stones,  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  eniils  the 
most  offensive  effluvia.  The  tiile  returns  and  re- 
cedes without  dislodging  this  sliiny  deposit,  which 
daily  becomes  more  obnoxious  until  the  return  of 
the  abundant  supply  of  water  in  winter,  which 
covers  the  bed  of  the  river,  thus  diminishing  the 
nuisance. 

It  is  proposed  to  impound  the  water  at  ebb  tide 
ill  three  sections  by  the  construct  on  of  low  weirs 
giving  a  minimum  depth  of  nine  inehet  at  the  up- 
stream end  of  each  reach,  so  as  to  insure  the  bed  of 
the  river  being  constantly  covered. 

'Ihe  sewage  will  then  discharge  into  water  instead 
of  on  the  foreshore,  the  generation  of  gases  will  be 
checked  by  the  use  of  the  best  and  only  disiufeclanl 
at  hand,  water,  which  will  be  changed  twice  in  the 
24  hours,  and  the  creation  of  the  nuisance  to  its 
present  intolerable  extent  will  be  prevented. 

The  bed  of  the  river  from  King's-bridge  to  Carlisle- 
bridge  has  a  fall  of  4  ft.  6  in.  The  weirs  need  only 
bf  2  ft.  3  in.  high  each  over  the  general  line  of  the 
bed  of  the  river,  so  as  to  impound  9  inches  of  water 
at  the  shallowest  or  up-stream  end  of  pond.  At 
present  when  a  barge  is  walerliorne  at  Messrs. 
Guinness' wharf  there  are  4  ft.  (!  in.  of  water  more 
than  is  necessary  to  float  the  same  barge  a  t  Carlisle- 
bridge. 

Tiie  two  lower  weirs  which  it  is  proposed  to  place, 
one  above  Carlisle-bridge  and  the  other  at  Upper 
Oriiiond-qiiay,  would  be  no  obstruction  whatever  to 
the  tratfic,  and  the  upper  weir  would  he  so  placed 
as  to  obstruct  tlie  traftic  to  the  extent  only  of  nine 
inches. 

The  material  proposed  to  be  used  is  concrete, 
which  will  accominorlale  itself  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  can  he  laid  on  the  sliingle 
or  rock;  it  can  be  readily  formed  to  the  section 
which  presents  the  least  obstruction  to  the  water, 


as  shown  in  tlie  drawings  submitted.  The  sides  of 
the  weirs  are  laid  at  an  angle  from  the  quay  walls, 
as  suggested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  plan. 

Tliree  sluice  valves,  worked  within  the  limits  of 
the  height  of  weir,  are  placed  in  the  centre  for 
the  purpose  of  flushing  out  the  ponds  at  night  at 
intervals.  These  can  lie  left  open  in  winter,  when 
there  is  abundance  of  water.  The  centre  valve  to 
be  kept  sufficiently  open  in  summer  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  water  which  flushes  the  river  at  low 
tide.  The  quantity  varies  with  the  season.  The 
size  of  the  opening  should  be  adjusted  to  suit.  Thus 
a  current  would  be  forine<i  in  the  centre  of  the 
channel  to  curry  ofl"  the  sewage,  which  would  other- 
wise have  a  tendency  to  hang  about  the  foreshore. 

Tlie  valves  are  worked  by  ratchet  gear,  which 
does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  weirs,  and  can 
be  adjusted  at  low  water  by  descending  the  iron 
ladders  at  the  sides  to  the  top  of  weirs.  Guages  to 
be  fixed  at  each  weir,  showing  the  height  of  water 
over  them  at  different  states  of  the  tide. 

The  rafts  of  timber,  boats,  and  barges  will  be 
waterhorne  in  these  ponds,  instead  of  being  injured 
and  tending  to  increase  the  nuisance  by  lying  on  the 
foreshore  as  is  very  frequently  the  case  at  present. 

The  proposal  secures  the  rnaximnra  abatement  of 
the  nuisance  consistent  with  the  minimum  obstruc- 
tion to  the  traffic  of  the  river.  The  nine  inches  re- 
duction of  the  depth  of  the  upper  section  of  the 
river  is  of  less  moment  than  the  immense  relief 
to  the  public  which  will  be  secured  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  proposed  works. 

7th  July,  1874. 

SiK,— Referring  to  Mr.  Walker's  proposal  for 
abating  the  LifFey  nuisance,  I  beg  to  report  as  fol- 
lows for  the  Board's  information. 

The  device  of  weirs  is  a  very  old  one,  and  has  been 
frequently  suggested.  If  Mr.  Walker's  project  be 
carried  out,  the  present  sieain  navigation  aliove 
bridges  will  he  stopped.  Three  still-waier  reaches 
of  more  than  2,000  feet  in  length  each  will  be  formed 
during  several  hours  nf  each  day,  and  in  summer 
weather  these  reaches  will  be  charged  with  sewage 
which  in  [ilace  of  flowing  seawards  as  at  present  at 
ebl)-iiiip,  will  have  abundant  opportunity  afforded  it 
ot  depositing  the  matters  in  suS[)ension  on  the  bed 
of  Ihe  river  and  foreshore,  raising  the  latter  and 
generating  foul  gases.  The  fluid  sewage  retained 
liy  the  weirs  will  be  carried  higher  up  the  river  by 
the  returning  flood,  thus  aggravating  the  evil. 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  gallons 
mixed  water  and  sewage  whicli  now  scour  the  lower 
part  of  Ihe  river  daily,  and  help  to  flush  it  out  at 
ebb-tide  will  he  pounded  up,  and  a  consequent  de- 
posit of  sewage  mud  may  he  expected  below  bridges. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  I  know  of  no 
practical  remedy  for  the  present  polluted  state 
of  the  river  than  intercepting  sewers.  They  have 
been  tried  elsewhere  with  success,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  Liffey  that  should 
render  it  an  exceptional  case,  or  demand  different 
treatment  from  what  has  succeeded  elsewliere. 

(Signed),  B.  B.  Sioney. 
The  Secretary,  Port  and  Docks  Board. 

In  reference  to  the  above  report,  Mr- 
Walker  observes  in  an  already  published 
letter  in  a  contemporary  : — 

It  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Stoney's  report,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any  one 
reading  the  delails  of  my  plan,  completely  ignores 
important  positions  of  it,  and  that,  so  far,  it  fails  to 
fulfil  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  report.  It  is  also 
illogical  in  condemning  my  scheme  for  the  abatement 
of  the  Liffey  nuisance,  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  effect — what  it  was  not  intended  to  effect — tlie 
drainage  of  Dublin.  My  oliject  was  to  aliale  the 
nuisance,  as  it  exists  at  present  with  the  least  pos- 
silde  obstruction  to  the  traffic.  I  believe  that  that 
oliject  is  attained  in  my  plan,  and  that,  if  Sir  Jolin 
Arnott's  proposal  be  adopted,  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete temporary  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  pending 
the  maturing  ol  oilier  plans,  and  the  execution  of 
the  drainage  scheme.  I  made  no  proposal  what- 
ever with  regard  to  dealing  with  the  sewers,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  was  outside  my  instructions, 
and  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  under  discussion. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  throw  cold  water 
upon  any  jn-actical  or  practicable  scheme,  I 
come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  for  tlie  abate- 
ment of  the  Liffey  nuisance  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  oppose  tooth  and  nail  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Corporate  authority 
to  shirk  a  plain  public  duty  which  ought  long 
since  to  have  been  performed.  The  question 
now  is,  not  whether  this  i)lan  or  that  is 
practicable,  but  which  is  the  best  and  most 
economic  in  view  of  urgent  exigencies  ?  We 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  Mr. 
Stoney  stated  that  Mr.  Walker's  plan  was 


decidedly  impracticable.  We  do  not  exactly 
go  so  far,  for  we  believe  Mr.  Walker's  plan 
could  be  carried  out,  but  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  it  would  be  successful  in  its  operation. 
We  hold  the  same  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
other  plans  proposed.  All  the  plans  proposed 
have  drawbacks,  and  the  best  of  them  could 
only  be  partially  successful.  Intercepting 
sewers  are  needed  ;  but  in  carrying  out  such 
a  system  of  sanitary  relief  for  our  city,  it  is 
not  to  be  argued  that  the  scheme  must  of 
necessity  partake  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
gigantic  project  devised  more  with  the  view 
of  being  made  a  milch  cow  of  by  jobbers  than 
a  necessary  improvement  for  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large. 


THE  DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE 
SCHEME. 

The  citizens  have  at  length  been  roused  to 
take  action  on  the  head  of  this  iU-digested 
and  essentially  jobbing  scheme.  It  may  be 
thought  that  a  journal  like  ours  should  rather 
be  an  advocate  of  than  an  opponent  to 
engineering  work,  and  that  such  a  scheme  as 
the  Dublin  Main  Drainage  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  profession  and  to  building 
industry.  We  reply,  that  we  are  opposed  to 
all  dishonest  schemes,  whether  they  are  of 
an  architectural,  engineering,  or  other 
nature.  In  addition,  we  are  opposed  to  them 
when  their  execution  is  likely  or  certain  to 
become  disastrous  to  the  community.  Dublin, 
with  her  present  load  of  taxation,  is  unable 
to  undertake  the  present  drainage  scheme  ; 
but  apart  from  this,  the  scheme  is  defective 
in  many  particulars  previously  pointed  out 
in  this  journal.  If  cai-ried  out  in  its  present 
form  at  a  ruinous  expense,  it  would  be  found 
that  before  it  could  be  completed  a  large 
amount  of  supplemental  work  would  have  to 
be  performed.  The  subject  in  all  its  details 
requires  a  re-consideration,  so  that  modifi- 
cations may  be  made  to  suit  the  scheme  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  financially  and  otherwise. 


NEW  R.  C.  CATHEDRAL,  SLIGO. 

On  Sunday  last  the  above  cathedral  was 
opened  with  a  ceremony  of  consecration. 
There  were  present  on  the  occasion  a  large 
number  of  dignitaries,  including  Cardinal 
CuUen,  the  Primate,  and  several  members  of 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  LATE  JOHN  FRASER,  C.E. 

A  MAN  who  rendered  the  country  some  service 
has  just  passed  away — Mr.  John  Eraser,  C.E. 
His  biography  (if  written)  would  form  a  valu- 
able record  of  the  advancement  of  several  of 
the  northern  counties,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
county  surveyors  appointed  in  1834.  Down 
was  the  county  in  which  he  first  acted,  and 
there  he  laid  out  miles  upon  miles  of  excel- 
lent roads,  and  executed  other  important 
works.  Amongst  some  of  the  important  works 
with  which  his  name  is  associated  may  be 
mentioned  —  Albert  Bridge  and  Queen's 
Bridge,  Belfast ;  the  railway  from  Newry  to 
Enniskillen  ;  the  Belfast  and  Holywood  Rail- 
way ;  the  Newry  and  Warrenpoint,  and  the 
County  Down  lines.  He  was  chosen  by  his 
brother  Masons,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Walker,  architect,  to  carry  out  the  testi- 
monial to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  General 
Gillespie  in  the  town  of  Comber.  He  passe  i 
to  the  county  surveyorship  of  Donegal  in 
185"2,  and  thence  to  the  County  Cavan, 
throughout  both  of  which  are  to  be  found 
evidences  of  his  foresight  and  professional 
skill.  During  his  long  and  successful  career 
he  gave  evidence  of  high  powers  and  coi- 
responding  industry,  and  the  scenes  of  his 
labours  present  memorials  of  him  of  which 
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any  public  official  might  be  proud.  Thedc- 
vvas  the  eldest  brother   of  Wilham 
Fraser,  C.E.,  who  died  in  India  on  the  lltu 
April,  1874.  

ACCIDENTS. 

A  mason  named  Holmes,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  contractor  for  the  new  chapel  at 
Enniskillen,  whilst  workmg  at  the  inside  of 
the  tower,  missed  his  footing  and  fell  to 
the  ground  from  a  height  of  80  feet. 

By  th«  upsetting  of  a  hackney  car  whilst 
the  driver  was  making  an  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  a  tram  car  at  Newcomen  Bridge 
on  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  M'Naughten, 
manager  of'ihe  Shelboarne  Hotel,  Stephen  s 
Green,  unfortunately  lost  his  life. 


DOINGS  IN  DROGHEDA— 
THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ABROAD. 


Mayor-Bi.t  don't  you  hear  that  if  tlicre  i3  even 
a  rinple  on  the  sea  she  will  not  stand  it. 

Mr.  Moore-Indeed,  I  think  we  .nay  rest  satis- 
fied The  engineer  is  doin^  liis  l.est,  and  il  Ue 
sees  proper  he  will  hrini;  the  dredge  to  work  on 

'''MrConnoUy-I  know  that,  and  I  don't  want  to 
blarne  him  at  all. 

Sure  and  we  don't  want  to  blame  the  Com- 
missioners at  all,  at  all.  It  wasn't  then- 
fault  that  the  old  dredge  didn  t  know  how  to 
behave  itself ;  and  it  is  mighty  bad  policy 
entirely,  as  Barney  Sheehan  would  say,  tor  a 
lot  of  common  council  men  to  be  exposing 
their  ignorance  in  standing  up  to  sit  down 
after  speaking  of  what  they  don  t  know,  at 

all,  at  all.  „ 

Bravo !  Drogheda.  Long  live  your  Com- 
missioners and  your  Corporation,  and  may 
you  obtain  the  loan  you  require  at  2^  per 
cent.,  for  it  would  be  a  pity  to  keep  you  out 
of  it,  knowing  how  wisely  you  can  expend  it. 


If  we  are  to  accept  the  reports  in  the  local 
papers,  we  greatly  fear  that  the  "school- 
master is  abroad"  from  Drogheda,  and  that 
the  sooner  he  returns  home  and  opens  an 
evenino-  school  for  the  use  of  a  few  of  the  Com- 
missioners the  better.   When  the  engineers 
report  was  read  at  a  late  meeting,  a  notice  ot 
which  report  we  give  elsewhere,  a  discussion 
ensued  which  certainly  "bangs  Banagher 
for  scholastic  refinement.     If  we  could 
believe  the  local  reporter  purposely  misre- 
presented the  words  of  the  enlightened  Com- 
missioners, we  would  vote  that  the  spiteful 
feUow  should  be  had  up  at  the  next  meeting 
and  be  made  to  go  down  on  his  knees  for 
making  such  a  laughing-stock  of  them.    N  o  ; 
it  cannot  be.    The  reporter  must  have  done 
his  duty,  and  consequently  we  accept  the 
following  as  true  in  substance  and  m  fact  :— 
Mr   Connolly  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks 
with  regard  to  what  was  just  read.    In  the  first 
instance  he  wished  to  say  that  shoals  do  not  gene- 
rally accumulate  in  all  rivers  as  stated  ;  and,  in  the 
ne^t,  that  their  own  old  dredge,  if  fully  worked- 
whicli,  it  would  seem,  it  was  not— would  he  able 
conveniently  to  remove  the  shoals  that  have  now 
gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.    He  did  not, 
in  the  least,  object  to  getting  a  new  dredge;  but 
he  asked,  where  were  the  funds  to  come  froraT 
They  may  all  talk  as  they  liked,  but  that  was  the 
real  question.    With  regard  to  the  present  dredge, 
Mr   IM'Cartin  now  contradicted  his  former  state- 
ments about  her.    He  said  in  his  report  that  she  is 
not  fit  to  go  outside  the  bar.    Not  long  ago  he  said 

she  could  work  very  well  there  

Mr.  M'Cartin— I  beg  your  pardon- 
Mr.  Moore-Oh,  no,  Mr.  Connolly.     What  he 
said  was  thai  she  could  work  well  inside. 

Mr.  Connolly— I  beg  your  pardon.  He  »aid  both 
in  tlie  river  and  outside  it.  ,  .       .  . 

Mr.  Moore— Sure  you  don't  know  anything  about 
the  bar.  You  wasn't  down  with  us  the  day  we  in- 
spected it.  . 

Mr  Connolly— I  was  there  as  often  as  you.  1 
resided  there  for  four  years.  My  brother,  wlio  is 
an  engineer,  told  me  about  it.  Several  of  the  cap- 
tains spoke  to  me  of  it,  too,  and  then  my  own  expe- 
ricncS' 

Mr.  Moore— Well,  Captain  Heany  

Mr.  Connolly— Captain  Brannigan  told  me  that 
all  that  was  wanted  to  be  done  to  the  river  itselt 
could  be  got  at  without  a  dredge  at  all. 

Mr.  Mangan— NoWjTom,  I'm  really  surprised  at 
you.  You  are  talking  a  lot  there  about  this  and 
that,  but  tell  us  something  about  tlie  money.  You 
are  promising  us  thirty  thousand  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Connolly— I  did,  but  it  wasn't  my  fault  that 
you  didn't  get  it.  I  laid  a  plan  before  you  that 
would  have  enabled  you  to  raise  a  loan  at  the  rate 
of  4J  per  cent.  But  nothing  for  the  good  of  the 
port  will  be  done.  You  allow  Liverpool  men,  who 
have  no  interest  here,  to  do  everything  their  own 
way. 

After  a  short  silence. 

The  Mayor  remarked  that  there  was  no  doubt  the 
dredge  they  now  had  was  a  very  bad  one. 

Mr.  Moore— We  all  admit  that. 

Mr.  Mangan— I  want  to  ask  one  question.  Did 
the  engineer  ever  try  to  put  the  dredge  to  work  on 

the  bar  ?  ,     ■      r    e  > 

Mr.  M'Cartin— She  is  now  on  the  river  for  forty 

five  years,  and  never,  even  in  her  best  days,  did 

she  go  there  but  once. 
Mr.  Mangan— Well,  I  don't  see  the  fun  of  keep 

ing  a  staff  of  men  on  board  her  doing  nothing.  We 

gbould  send  her  out  to  the  bar  and  keep  her  work 

iag  there. 


A  RHYME  IN  SEASON. 

(After  Campbell.) 
On  Dublin,  ere  tlie  tide  is  low, 
When  mid-day  sun  does  warmly  glow; 
How  fresh  and  scentless  is  tlie  flow 

Of  Liffey,  rolling  pleasantly. 
But  Dublin  feels  that  all 's  not  right 
When  the  tide  leaves  ;  perhaps  at  nigUt), 
And  stenchv  fumes  exhale  to  blight 

The  freshness  of  her  atmosphere. 

Our  Corporators  talk  away: 

From  year  to  year  they  say  their  say; 

And,  like  a  group  ol  donkeys,  bray, 

And  money  spend  in  revelry. 
To  speechinK  all  their  time  is  given. 
With  prate  the  Council  walls  are  riven— 
Their  eloquence,  like  bolts  of  heaven, 

Would  silence  earth's  artillery. 

'lis  morn ;  the  race  is  nearly  run ; 

The  "  Drainage  Scheme"  is  nearly  done; 

'Tis  time  your  filthy  thread  were  spun- 
Howl  in  your  stinking  canopy  ! 

The  combat  deepens:  On,  ye  brave  ! 

•'  Main  Drainage  "  millions  or  the  grave. 

Wave,  taxmen,  twelve  and  sixpence  wave- 
Yes',  "cliarge"  witli  all  complacency. 

Soon,  soon  the  ghost  of  trade  we  '11  meet, 

Taxation  for  its  winding  sheet, 

And  every  shop  in  every  street 
Shall  be  a  trader's  sepulclne  '. 


A  Stkncu  Stkuck  Female. 
[The  animus  of  the  strong-minded  female 
who  sends  us  the  above  verses  is  not  unwisely 
displayed,  so  we  give  insertion  to  her  lines, 
although  some  of  them  are  a  long  way 
"after"  CampbeU.] 

SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

Thb  sanitary  or  rather  unsanitary  condition  of 
the  City  remains  unchanged.  Streel-hawkera  or 
basket-women  are  being  prosecuted  for  obstructioii.x, 
while  the  greatest  offenders-the  shop-keepers, 
who  are  monopolising  half  of  the  footways,  are  al- 
lowed to  violate  the  law  with  impunity.  Botli  the 
Commissioners  of  Police  and  tlie  Corporate  autlion- 
ties  are  to  blame  in  this  matter,  and  we  would  be 
pleased  to  see  magistrates  directing  attention  to  tlie 
matter  the  next  time  a  street-hawker  is  hrought  up 
charged  with  obstructing  the  tboroughftire.  Ihe 
magistrates  themselves  cannot  he  ignorant  of  tbe 
fact  that  several  of  the  footways  of  the  prmcipa 
streets  north  and  so«th  of  the  Liffey  are  covered 
with  brokers'  goods,  and  with  hucksters  and  pro- 
vision mongers'  commodities.  The  nuisances  at- 
tending some  of  these  trades  are  too  apparent,  and 
call  fo?  the  active  interference  of  the  police  magis- 
trates and  the  enforcement  of  the  Sanitary  and 
Towns  Improvement  Acts. 

North  Dublin  Suburbs.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  North  Dublin  Union,  the  foul  condition  of  the 
river  Tolka  was  as-ain  discussed.    Mr.  Magrane, 
relieving  officer,  reported  that  in  compliance  with 
the  direction  of  the  board,  he  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr  Norman,  agent  of  the  Mountjoy  estate, 
to  the  condition  of  the  Tolka  river,  with  a  view  of 
havino-  the  bed  of  the  stream  cleansed.    Mr.  INor- 
man  desired  that  he  should  be  served  with  a  regular 
notice,  in  order  that  he  misrht  submit  it  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  estate.    Mr.  Franklin  said  the  state 
of  the   river   was  intolerable,  and  between  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  the  Clontarf  Commissioners, 
and  the  union  authority  the  matter  had  been  handed 
about  for  a  long  time,  but  nothing  had  been  done 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  certain  that  if  the  Corporation  had 
anvthin"  to  do  with  it  the  nuisance  would  be  at 
once  remedied  (?)   Mr.  Franklin  iaid  the  Clontarf 


Commissioners  were  anxious  to  do  all  in  their 
power,  but  they  had  no  jurisihclion.  Hi'') 
promised  to  give  £20  towards  the  expeine  ot  abai- 
ng  the  nuisiince,  After  considerable  discu-sion 
it  was  ordered  that  notice  be  served  on  Mr.  Nor  nan 
requiring  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  J 
Mr.  Magrane  should  rejiort  to  the  board  at  tneir 
next  meeting. 

HRAY.-At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Commissioners 
a  formal  petition  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  Dublin  Corporation 
Bill  was  read  and  adopted,  and  eiven  to  lh« 
citor  to  he  presented.  The  petition  in  effect  s  ale. 
that  under  the  new  bill  the  Corporation  would  liave 
power  to  raise  the  price  of  Varlry  water  one-  u.  f  m 
the  townships.  An  apologetic  letter  was  read  I  om 
the  proprietor  of  a  Dublin  newspaper  for  a  para- 
eraph  on  this  question,  believed  by  the  boar'  to 
have  reflected  on  them  in  their  official  '^•'P'"^ 
The  letter  was  inserted  on  the  mumtes,  ana  me 
matter  dropped. 

DROGHEDA.-The  engineer  to  the  Boyne  Com- 
missioners, Mr.  M'Cartin,  in  his  report  "'^kes  re- 
ference to  tlie  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  inouth  of 
the  river,  caused  by  the  recent  high  spring  t.des_a 
circumstance  over  which  there  was  no  control,  and 
the  case  of  which  it  would   he   m^'^^^^^L  to 
explain,  further  than  to  say  that  it  was  co  n  non  to 
all  tidal  rivers.    The  old  dredge  was  much  com 
plained  of  as  being  unable  to  remove  th°^«  ' 
Its  general  debility  prevented  any  extensive  or  use 
ful  ^ork  being  undertaken  at  the  nver  side  of  the 
bar,  and   the   top-heaviness  of  the  clnmsy  oW 
machinery,  tosellier  with  the  o"'-«f-''^''^.f'*;''  e- 
build,  rendered  it  so  liable  to  topp  e  over  t  at  ,t  be 
came  a  hazardous  task  to  take  ^f^^-'fy^^l^^J?^^ 
the  bar,  to  do  wliat  is  most  essential.     1  he  n^P'"^ 
contained  several  suggestions  such  as  M  Carl  n  nas 
very  often  laid  orally  belore  the  """^J';-^;. 
besl  mode  of  rendering  the  navigation  o    'he  r.v^r 
perfect  and  free  from  all  olistacles  and  a  re«om 
Lndation    was  given  in  favour  o     the  cla  s  ot 
dredging  machine  lately  brought  under  the  no  ce  ot 
the  Commissioners  by  one  of  their   body-K.  d. 
Daly,  Esq.-as  the  only  apparatus  capable  ol  pe  - 
formin-  effectually,  and  at  the  same  tune  expedi- 
tiouily,  all  that  was  required  for  that  purpose. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Seveiitv-five  architects  have  sent  in  plans  for  the 
proposed  Oburch  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Montmartre, 
Paris  They  have  selected  six  of  their  number  to 
form  part  of  the  jury  which  is  to  award  the  prizes 
consisthigof  the  sums  of  12,000.8,000,  and  5,000 
francs,  and  seven  sums  of  1  ,M0  francs  each.  All 
tlie  plans  sent  10  are  to  be  exhibited  in  one  of  tlie 
wings  of  the  Palace  of  Industry. 

APPLICATION  OP  SEWAGE.-Some  time  since 
tl,f  Paris  authorities  set  up  a  large  steam  enuine  at 
riichy  to  supply  the  sandy  nlain  of  Gennevilhers  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine  with  sewaje  water. 
The  experiment  has  proved  successful.     Ihe  mar- 
ket gardeners  are  now  eager  for  a  full  supply,  and 
the  machinery  is  not  powerful  enough  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  service.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
complaints  of  the  increasing  foulnees  of  the  nver 
fioui  the  sewaee  still  turned  into  it,  have  become 
so  loud  that  it  has  been  determined  to  erect  another 
en-ineat  the  same  place,  so  as  to  draw  off  1,000  to 
1  200  litres  of  sewage  per  second,  which  is  about 
half  the  quantity  brought  by  the  collector ;  at  the 
same  time  large  conduits  in   masonry  are  to  be 
constructed  to  carry  the  sewaue  to  points  which  it 
has  not  yet  reached.    The  cost  of  this  work  will 
be  about  £40,000.-Socie<!/  of  Arts  Journal. 

New  Si'iKE  TO  Waterfokd  Cathedral — 
It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Diocesan  Synod  to 
errant  £500,  payable  in  five  years,  from  the  fund 
left  bv  the  late  Bishop  Gore  for  the  repairing  ot 
churches,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  a  new  spire  to 
Waferford  Cathedral  (the  present  one  having  been 
condemned  as  dangerous  by  the  diocesan  architect), 
on  condition  that  a  similar  sum  be  privately  pro- 
vided. 

New  Joint.— a  method  for  making  joints  to 
unite  the  sides  of  boxes  and  otiier  matters  has  been 
recently  patented  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Beaufort.  The 
two  pieces  of  wood  to  be  fastened  tot:otlier  are  f^rst 
mitred  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  hole  is  tb.  n 
drilled  vertically  in  each  piece,  ,from  the  bottom 
upwards,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mitred  edt-e. 
A  channel  or  groove  is  then  cut  by  a  saw  „r  other- 
wise from  the  mitred  edtie  to  the  drilled  hole. 
This  channel  is  of  a  less  width  than  the  diameter 
of  the  hole,  and  may  be  cut  either  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  piece  of  wood,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
mitre,  so  that  when  the  two  pieces  are  put  together 
a  conlinuous  channel  shall  be  formed  between  tbe 
two  holes.    The  two  pieces  are  then  held  tightly 
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togetlier,  and  a  key  is  formed  by  ruiiiiinpr  iiieta., 
such  as  lead  or  "  fiisihle  metal,"  into  Ilie  channel  ; 
by  this  means,  the  key  is  ca'^t  in  the  place  which 
it  is  to  occupy.  The  key  may  also  he  made  sepa 
rately,  of  solid  metal,  and  driven  home  into  the 
channel — Society  of  Arts  Journal. 


MANCHESTEE,  AND  ITS  FREE 
LIBRARIES. 

In  local  matters  the  public  spirit  of  Man- 
chester has  rarely  been  equalled  and  never 
surpassed.    The  wealthy  have  never  failed  in 
their  duty.  The  public  buildings  which  adorn 
the  city  are  among  the  finest  and  most  costly 
of  modern  structures.    The  Assize  Courts, 
the  Exchange,  the  new  Free  Trade  Hall,  and 
the  Town  Hall  are  splendid  examples  of  their 
kind.    The  charities  are  numerous,  extensive, 
and  munificently  supported.     Including  the 
Peel  Park  at  Salford,  which  is  really  a  Man- 
chester institution,  there  are  four  free  parks, 
three  of  which  were  purchased  by  public  sub- 
scription. To  Manchester  belongs  the  honour 
of  establishing  the  first  free  library,  in  1852, 
thanks  to  the  unceasing  exertions  of  Sir  John 
Patten  and  Dr.  John  Watts.    There  are  now 
one  splendid  Reference  and  six  district  Lend- 
ing Libraries,  each  with  a  news  room  at- 
tached.   From  the  la&t  published  report  (the 
twenty-first)  I  find   that  during  the  year 
1872-3  "  609,462  volumes  were   issued  for 
home  reading,  149,622  volumes  were  used  by 
137,728  readers  in  the  branch  reading  rooms", 
92,852  volumes  and  91,702  specifications  of 
patents  were  issued  in  the  principal  or  Re- 
ference Library  to  54,172  and  984  readers 
respectively,  being  in  the  aggregate  943,708 
issues  to  703,300  readers."    It  is  also  stated 
that  1,741,900  persons  have  used  the  reading 
rooms.    "  This,  added  to  the  number  of  bor- 
rowers and  readers,  makes  an  aggregate  of 
2,501,564  persons  who  have  availed  tlieni- 
selves  of  the  free   libraries"  in  one  year. 
Every  reader  will  remember  the  magnificent 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  which  was  opened 
in  Manchester  in  1857.    In  1847  the  town 
was  created  a  see,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Prince  Lee,  then    Head  Master  of  King 
Edward  VI.'s  Free  Grammar  School  at  Bir- 
mingham, was  appointed  the  first  bishop; 
the  second  is  the  already  famous  Dr.  Eraser. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  "What  art  was 
to  the  ancient  world  science  is  to  the  modern 
—the  distinctive  faculty.     In  the  minds  of 
men  the  useful  has  succeeded  to  the  beau- 
tiful.    Instead  of  the  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown,  a  Lancashire  village  has  expanded 
into  a  mighty  region  of  factories  and  ware- 
houses. Yet,  rightly  understood,  Manchester 
is  as  great  a  human  exploit  as  Athens." — 
Gentleman  s  M agazine. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CiTizEft.— As  we  write,  the  Irish  Public  Health  Bill  is  passing 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  Tlie  amendments  made  are 
sliglit.  We  will  probably  draw  furtlier  notice  to  some 
features  of  the  bill. 

A  Carpekter  — Read  "  Practical  Geometry  for  the  Architect 
Engineci-,  Surveyor,  and  Meclunic,"  by  E.  Wyndham  Tarn' 
published  by  Lockwood  and  Co.,  London. 

Sanitas.— "  The  .Sanitary  Hecord,"  a  new  journal,  is  devoting 
some  space  to  the  vfulilation  of  tlie  subject.  'Jlie  matter 
was  written  upon  long  years  afjo  in  the  Builder,  which  was 
the  first  journal  to  pay  attention  to  the  sulject.  However 
it  cannot  be  written  upon  too  often.  ' 

Architect  (London)._Tlianks. 

C.  W.— Thanks.  You  are  quite  right  when  you  say:—"  I  am 
sure  you  wish  any  information  you  ofter  to  be  as  coriect  as 
possible."  Such  has  been  our  desire  during  the  fifteen  years 
ot  our  existence. 

EiiRATOM.— In  our  last  number,  p.  192,  col.  2,  line  48  for 
■'  Kilmonse  "  read  Kilmovee."  ' 

A  Staircase  Hand.— In  London  at  present  a  storey  of  eighteeu 
steps  common  staircase  run  of  deal,  handrail  No.  2,  inch 
bar  balusters  to  each  step,  1^  incli  yellow  deal  wrought 
treads  and  inch  risers,  3  ft.  wide,  glued,  blocked,  anp 
bracketed,  li  close  string  boards,  bracketed  for  iilasteriTig 
—threo  would  cost  about  £9  lOs. ;  with  mahogany  handrail 
of  2}  Honduras  material,  about  iTu.  For  the  better  el:is8 
of  stairea.se— a  storey  of  twenty  steps,  with  half  space  land- 
ing complete,  Ik  inch  yellow  deal  treads  and  1  inch  risers, 
3  ft.  wide,  to  6  incli  well-hole,  mitred  to  U,  fi'amcd,  re- 
bated, and  beaded  outside  strings,  witli  retain«d  moulded 
nosings,  glued,  blocked,  and  bracketed,  with  No.  2  proper 
fir  carriage,  and  two  turned  balusters  I J  inch  by  IJ  inch  lo 
each  step,  including  2J  inch  by  Ij  inch  Spanish  mahogany 
oral  handrail  and  iron  newel,  with  curtail  step  and  scroll— 
£19  6s.  A  similar  staircase  to  the  above,  but  with  sunk 
and  moulded  outside  string,  £30  6s.  Staircase  hands  in 
London  generally  supply  labour  only. 

ReOKivED — J.  B.  (Cork).— A  Foreman  (Belfast),— H.  G.  (not 
suited) — 0.  B.  (seud  plans)  G.  and  Son. 
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NOTICE. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  ivorks  in  contemjdatwn  or  in 
progress. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  givejdace  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subserihe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

RATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  B0II,DEK. 


(Town.) 
Yearly    ,  . 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly 


(Post.) 
Yearly    .  . 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
application. 


CKYRING'S  BUILDERS'  PRICES, 

O  Sixty-fourth  Edition  (1874).  To  be  hid  at  the  Irnsn 
BuLLDBB  Office.    Price  4s.,  post  free,  4s.  4d. 


TO  COACH  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  &c. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  always  keep  a  large  Stock  of 

Charles  Turner  and  Son's  Superior  Varnishes, 

specially  suited  for  Coach  Building  and  House  Decorative  purposes,  '•  and  for  which  we  are  Sole  Agents  for  Ireland; 

Also  a  Supply  of  Ground  and  Mi  y  C  olours.  Brushes,  Ac, 

of  best  quality,  for  which  we  solicit  orders. 

BOILEAU   AND  BOYD, 

92    BRIDE    STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Established  A.D.  1700. 


TO  AUCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Transparent  Stains  for  Wood. 

/.V  USE  FOR  TWENTY  I'EA  HS.    Viz. ;— 

DARK  OAK,  WAINSGOT,  MAHOGANY,  ROSEWOOD,  SATIN  WOOD,  AND  WALNUT; 

Also  a  BLACK  STAIN,  for  STAINING  DEAL,  PINE,  &c., 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINTS    AND    TO    SUPERSEDE    GRAINING,    AT    LESS    THAN    HALF    THEIR  COST. 

THE  superiority  of  these  Stains  over  every  preparation  of  tiie  kind,  has  been  long  established, 

, ,  ^^'^m"  Pi  elerence  shown  for  them  by  Architects  and  others  interested  in  decorations  to  which  they  are  appli- 

cable.   They  are  .Manufactured  and  Sold  tiy  ' 

F .    S  W  I  M  18  U  »  M  , 

12.  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E , 

W/iere  Specimens,  Prices,  and  Testlmoniah  from  Eminent  Architects  can  he  had  on  Application,  or  Post  Free. 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  aily  quantity  at  tlie  Warehouses  of  MESSRS  BOYD  &  GOODWIN  6  Merriou- 
row,  Dublin  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  4S  ii<  47  North-steet,  BelS,  where  >Us"  spectaen^^^ 


MoiinHieHtal  Stone  and  Marble  Works, 

177  &  178  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
C.  W.  HARRISON 

Has  always  on  hand  a  Varied  Assortment  of  Monuments,  Mural  Tablets,  Headstones, 
Tombs,  ^c.  Also  Altars,  Reredoses,  Pulpits,  Fonts,  Chimney  pieces.  Table  Tops,  and 
every  description  of  Stone  and  Marble  Work,  executed  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  and  on 
tlie  most  reasonable  terms. 

N  B.  —  C.  W.  H.  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  having 
extendedhls  Premises,  he  will  undertahe  all  kinds  o/Masonrv,  Architectural  StOne 

and  Wood  Carving  and  Modelling',  upon  the  shortest  notice. 

His  best  consideration  shall  be  given  to  all  Orders,  with  thanks  for  past  favours. 

DESIGNS  I  FORWARDED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  ON  APPLICATION 


CHARLES  FRAiMCIS,  SON,  AND  CO., 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS, 

West  Medina  Mills,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  YEARS. 
PORTliAiVM  CKMK^T,  accordina;  to  the  Board  of  Works' Test 
"  Brand  Vectis,"  MltllH^'A  (or  improved  Roman)  Cement.    Botli  the  ahove 
Cements  have  been  largely  used  by  the  Home  and  nearly  every  Foreign  Government. 

Lublin  Depot-15  TALBOT-PLACE.  |Goli.medai, 


Bronze  Medal,  ) 
L0Ni>0N,  1851.  / 


A.  J.  ALDRICH,  Agbnt. 


I  Havke,  1668. 
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Our  Street  Nomenclature— Past  and  Present. 


>  UBL:^N  exhibits  a  curious  com- 
pound in  the  names  of  its 
streets,  lanes,  courts,  rows, 
and  alleys.  The  origin  of 
some  of  these  names  would 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  trace, 

 some    are    without  doubt 

saintly  or  of  historic  origin  ; 
others    quite    the  reverse. 
During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  we  had  several  oddly- 
named  localities,  and  not  a  few  of  these  re- 
main still,  some  of  which  would  doubtless 
shock  sensitive  ears  to  hear.    A  few  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  earlier  part  of 
this  centurv,  even  in  respect  to  perfectly 
harmless  and  proper  names,  in  consequence 
of  the  evil  repute  of  the  places.  Despite, 
however,  of  the  orders  of  commissioners  or 
corporate  bodies,  people  have  continued  to 
call  localities  by  their  old  names  ;  and  half 
a  century  has  often  been  found  to  elapse  and 
a  generation  to  pass  away  before  the  olden 
name  of  the  street  or  lane  will  cease  to  be 
used.    There  are  but  few  of  our  modern 
streets  in  this  city  called  after  distinguished 
national  characters  or  events— indeed  many 
of  them  are  essentially  English  and  foreign, 
and  the  few  which  have  names  "  racy  of  the 
soil"  are  rather  insignificant  streets. 

When  Hollinshed  visited  Dublin,  the 
names  of  some  of  our  old  streets  afforded 
some  curious  examples,  but  even  then,  cor- 
ruptions had  taken  place  and  really  historic 
names  were  twisted  and  transformed  out^  of 
recognition  or  identification.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  HoUinshed's  description  of  some  of 
the  names  of  places  in  old  Dublin.  Though 
an  observant  chronicler  he  recorded  much 
from  hearsay.  From  his  list  of  "  Names  of 
the  Streets,  Bridges,  Lanes,  and  other  noto- 
rious places  in  Dublin,"  we  will  extract  some 
remarks  : — 

"The  Dammes-street,  the  Castle-street, 
stretching  to  the  Pillories;   Saint  Verbe- 
rosse's-street  [Werburgh-street] ,  Saint  John 
his  street,  alias  Fishamble-street ;  Skinner's- 
row  [Christchurch-place] ,  reaching  from  the 
Pillories  to  the  Tole  Hall  [TholsQl]  or  to  the 
high  crosse  ;  the  High-street,  bearing  to  the 
high  pipe.    This  pipe  was  builded  in  the  year 
1308  by  a  worthy  citizen— John  Deer  [John 
Le  Decer,  Provost  of  Dublin,  and  builder  of  old 
Ballybough  Bridge  in  1313.     This  worthy 
benefactor  to  the  city  died  in  1332].  He 
builded  long  before  that  time  the  bridge  hard 
by  Saint  Woolstan's  that  reacheth  over  the 
Liffie.    The  Newgate- street,  from  Newgate 
to  Saint  Audoen  his  Church  ;  Saint  Nicholas 
his  street,   the  Wine   Taverne-street,  the 
Cooke-street,  the  Bridge-street.  This  street, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  keie  [quay] ,  was 

burnt  in  the   year   1304  Saint 

Thomas  his  street :  this  street  was  burnt  by 
mishap  in  the  year  1343.  The  new  buildings, 
the  New-street,  Saint  Francis  his  street,  the 
Kowme  [Coombe]  ,  Saint  Patricke  his  street, 
the  backside  of  Saint  Sepulchre,  Saint  Kevin 
his  street,  the  Paule'  or  Paul  Mill-street, 


St.  Bridgid's-street,  the  Sheepe-street,  alias 
the  Ship-street, for  diverse  are  of  opinion  that 
the  sea  had  passage  that  waie,  and  thereof 
was  to  he  called  Ship-street." 

In  respect  to  the  latter-named  street,  our 
old    chronicler    continues  : — "  This   as  ^  it 
seemeth  not  wholie  impossible,  considering 
the  sea  floweth  and  ebbeth  hard  by  ;  so  it 
carrieth  ,uore  colour  of  truth  with  it,  because 
there  have  beene  found  there  certeine  iron 
rings  fastened  to  the  towne  wall,  to  hold  and 
graple  botes  withal.     St.  Verborosse's-lane, 
up  to  St.  Nicholas  his  street,  (now  inclosed)  ; 
St.   Michaell   his  lane,   beginning   at  St. 
Michaell  his  pipe  ;  Christchurch-lane  ;  St. 
John  his  lane  ;  Ram-lane,  alias  The  School- 
house  ;  St.  Audeon  his  lane;  Keser's-lane. 
This  lane  is  steepe  and  slipperie,  in  which 
otherwhiles  they  that  make  more  hast  than 
good  speed,  clinke  their  bums  to  the  stones, 
and,  therefore,  the  ruder  sort,  whether  it  be 
through  corruption  of  speech,  or  for  that  they 
give  it  a  nick-name,  commonlie  terme  it, 

not  so  homelie  as  truly  lane.  [The 

name  is  rather  indelicate.]  RocheU-lane, 
alias  Backe-lane,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Flesh  Shambles  ;  the  Coke-street  lane  ; 
Frapper-lane  ;  Giglotte's-hill ;  Marie-lane; 
St.  TuUocke  his  lane  ;  Scarlet-lane,  alias 
Isouds-lane;  St.  Pulcher's-lane ;  St.  Kevin 
lane;  the  Whitefriar's-lane ;  St.  Stephen 
his  lane  ;  the  Hog's-lane  ;  the  Sea-lane  ;  St. 
George  his  lane,  where  in  old  time  were 
builded  diverse  old  and  ancient  monuments." 

Respecting  old  Dublin  Bridge,  Hollinshed 
remarks :— "  The  great  bridge  going  to 
Osmantoune  [now  Oxmantown]  ;  St.  Nicholas 
his  bridge  ;  the  Poulegate  Bridge,  repaired 
by  Nicholas  Stanihurst  about  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  forty  and  four ;  the 
Castell  Bridge  ;  St.  James  his  bridge." 

HoUinshed's  "  Chronicles  "  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1577,  and  again  in  1587,  and  the  old 
chronicler  died  about  1580.  Coming  to 
Speed's  Map  of  Dublin,  in  1610,  we  have 
room  for  comparison  as  to  names  and  places, 
and  their  changes,  their  corruptions,  or  im- 
provements, if  you  will. 

The  old  bridge  at  Church-street  is  marked 
the  "  Bridge  Gate."  Then  we  have  only  two 
embanked  quays,  marked  respectively,  "Mer- 
chants'-key,"   and  "Wood-key,"  extending 
to  Newman's  Tower,  near  the  site  of  the 
present    Essex   Bridge  ;    Cooke-street  is 
"  Cocke-street,"    and     "  Rame-lane"  and 
"  Woodstock-lane"  extend  from  Merchant's 
Key  to  Cocke-street  ;   Kayser's-lane  winds 
round  from  the  last-named  street  towards  the 
New  Gate,  leaving  St.  Owen's  Church  on  the 
left ;   Werburgh-street,  is   "  St.  Werber's- 
street,"  with  -an  entrance  through  the  Pole 
Gate  ;   St.  Brigid- street,  of  HoUinshed's  day, 
in  1610  is  Bride-street,  the  same  as  now  ;  and 
our  present  Ship-street  is  "  Sheepe-street ;" 
and  the  old  churchyard  and  structure  of  St. 
Michael  le  Pole  is  marked  down.  Communi- 
cating with   the   two    last-named  streets 
we    have    "  Crosse-street,"  a  street  lead- 
ing   across    from    Bride-street    over  the 
end    of    Sheepe-street,    and    in  through 
a  city  gate  to  St.  Steven-street  [Stephen- 
street]  .  The  Coombe  is  made  "  The  Come," 
Kevin-street,    "  St.    Kevan-street."    ^  The 
names  of  places  marked  on  the  north  side  of 
the  LifFey  in  Speed's  Map  are  so  few  that 
they  may  be  named  here.    The  Inn's  Court, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Four  Courts, 
Church-street,  St.   Michan's   Church,  Pill- 
lane,  St.   Mary's  Abbey,  and  Ostman  or 
Ormuntowne, 


The  odd  and  uncouth  names  that  die- 
tinguish  some  localities  on  the  north  side  of 
tlie  river  we  may  see  arc  quite  modern.  In 
the  last  and  present  century  wo  had  such 
places  as  the  following  -.—Cut  Throat-lane, 
off  Cumberland-street  E.,  and  another  of  the 
same  name  off  Mount  Brown,  and  near  the 
latter  place  there  was  a  Murdoring-lane.  A 
name  nearly  cognate  was  Cut  Purse-row,  at 
Corn    Market,    Bumbailiff-lane,  Cabbage 
Garden-lane,  two   Carrion-rows,  Cheater's- 
alley,  Crosstick-ailey,  Dirty-lane,  Dog  and 
Duck-yard,  Dunghill-lane,  Goat-aUey,  Ram- 
alley,    Many    Penny-yard,  Stocking-lane, 
Petticoat-lane,   Petty   Cannons-alley,  Pud- 
ding-row, Pye-alley,    Stirrup-lane,  Smock- 
alley,  Marrowbone-lane,  Lamb-alley,  Duck- 
lane,   Black   Pitts,  Adam    and  Eve-lane, 
Mud   Island,  Crooked    Staff,  Protestant- 
row,  Moggy-alley,  Paradise-row,  and  Hell. 
To    please    the    religious   fancies   of  all 
creeds   we   had    Mass-lanes,  Chapel-lanes 
and  alleys,  and   Meeting  House-yards  and 
lanes.    The  above  is  only  a  short  list  of  our 
street  and  lane  nomenclature.  Some  of  these 
names  have  been  dropped  of  late  years,  but 
more  remain  in  all  their  glory  and  efHuvium. 

In   London,  the   Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  yearly  making  a  raid  on  old  locali- 
ties and  altering  their  names,  but  not  in  all 
places  for  the  better,  as  we  have  reason  to 
know.     Some   new  fifth-rate   streets  have 
been  built  within  the  last  twenty  years  north 
and  south  of  Dublin,  with  high-sounding 
names  which  are  a  disgrace  to  their  origin. 
Uxurious  husbands  have  dedicated  streets  and 
:  villas  to  their  better  halves,  which  are,  no 
doubt  worthy  of  them  ;  but  other  speculating 
rascals  have  rushed  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,   by  baptising    their  brick-nogging, 
paper-lath-and-plaster   structures  (built  to 
sell  and  to  kill)  after  celebrated  public  cha- 
racters.   The  "  cat"  would  hardly  be  too 
severe  a  punishment  for  such  imposters.  We 
have  some  historic  streets  in  Dublin  which 
will  never  need  to  have  their  names  changed, 
but  we  have  scores  of  others  which  deserve 
their  facings  stripped  off  at  once.    A  cele- 
brated name  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
disgraced  in  contact  with  a  third  or  fourth- 
rate  street  of  cheap  and  nasty  houses.  The 
page  of  Irish  history  is  brimful  of  names 
that  deserve  to  be  perpetuated  in  roads  and 
streets,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  creation  of 
the  egotistic  and  lick-spittle  school. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND.' 
THIRD  NOTICE — {Conclusion.) 
Continuing  our  notice  of  the  Inspectors' 
Annual  Reports,  in  Appendix  C  on  Landed 
Property  Improvement,  we  find  in  respect  to 
the  Counties  Antrim,  Armagh,  Donegal, 
Tyrone,  and  Down  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  drainage  loans  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  Irwin,  C.E.,  reports  that  the  largest 
works  in  hand  are  Viscount  Templeton's, 
County  Antrim,  which  are  purely  drainage 
works.  A  number  of  new  building  loans 
have  been  sought  and  granted,  and  the 
general  operations  under  the  acts  are  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily.  Of  the  Counties  Car- 
low,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  Mr.  J. 
Fishbourne  reports  that  many  new  dwellings 
have  been  built  by  loans— others  much  im- 
proved by  the  proprietors  and  by  farmers 
with  their  own  funds.  Labour  is  high-priced, 

•  Forty-secmd  Annual  Report  from  the  Board  of  Publie 
Works,  Ireland.    Dublin  ;  Alexander  'I'hom.  1874. 
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and  not  easily  procured  in  localities  far  from 
towns  and  villages,  consequeutly  many  loans 
are  obtained  for  building  labourers'  dwellings 
and  but  few  for  land  improvement.  On  the 
whole,  in  the  above  coiinties  the  works  seem 
to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

In  the  Counties  of  Westmeath,  Longford, 
Eoscommon,  Mayo,  and  part  of  Galway  the 
applications  for  loans  are  about  the  average 
of  preceding  years,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease in  the  general  rate  of  wages.  Mr- 
William  Bond  reports  that  in  Westmeath  the 
Earl  of  Longford  is  making  a  large  extent  of 
plantation  on  waste  bog  land  near  Killucan, 
and  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  John  Malone.  A 
loan  of  ^550  was  obtained  for  drainage  last 
year,  which  work  _  was  completed  recently  in 
a   satisfactory   manner.     Eight  labourers' 
dwellings  have  been  completed  on  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  property  at  Edgeworthstown.  Loans 
have  been  applied  for  in  Roscommon  by  Mr. 
Pakenham  Mahon  for  drainage  and  building 
works   for  his  tenant,  Mr.   Roberts,  and 
smaller  loans  have  been  obtained  for  recla- 
mation and  road-making.    In  Mayo,  inspec- 
tions have  been  made  on  the  properties  of  Rev. 
D.  A.  Browne,  Charles  Downing  and  Joseph 
Bourke,  Esqrs.,  for  drainage,  road-making, 
and  planting ;  and  an  application  has  been 
made  from  the  Earl  of  Cavan  for  a  loan  of 
X'1,000  for  main  drainage  and  road-making 
on  his  property  in  the  Island  of  Achill,  where 
a  much  larger  sum,  it  is  stated,  can  be  laid 
out  with  great  advantage.     Achill,  we  are 
certain,  stands  in  need  of  public  works,  and 
their  continuance  there  for  some  years  would 
greatly  benefit  the  islanders  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  owners. 

Mr.  James  J.  Poe  reports  that  in  Tip- 
peraiy  and  part  of  Clare  applications  for  loans 
for  the  reclamation  of  land  were  of  moderate 
extent  during  the  preceding  year,  save  that 
of  Archdeacon  Butson,  which  exceeded 
^2,300.  The  sums,  however,  for  farm  build- 
ings and  labourers'  cottages  were  consider- 
able. He  states  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  each  year  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
providing  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the 
labourers  all  through  this  district.  There  is 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  labourers,  which  may 
have  prevented  more  applications  for  loans 
for  thorough  drainage  and  such  works.  The 
drainage  works  upon  Mr.  Eoe"s  property, 
which  were  of  an  extensive  character,  have 
been  completed,  but  those  upon  other 
estates  are  progressing  slowly,  from  the 
causes  mentioned.  Those  upon  the  estate  of 
Archdeacon  Butson,  in  the  County  Galway, 
are  likely  to  occupy  a  couple  of  years.  The 
results  of  the  Laud  Improvement  Act  appear 
to  be  giving  satisfaction. 

Coming  to  the  County  Dublin,  parts  of 
Kildare,  Meath,  and  Wicklow,  Mr.  Richard 
I.  J.  Irwin  reports  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  skilled  labour  and  the  high  rate  of  remu- 
neration demanded ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  working  of  the  Acts  in  the  districts  con- 
tinues to  be  satisfactory.  Twenty-four  sepa- 
rate inspections  of  works  in  progress  were 
made,  and  five  in  preliminary  cases  where 
loans  were  applied  for  with  the  intention  of  im- 
proving landed  propei-ty  by  drainage,  fenc. 
ing,  &c.  In  the  County  Dublin  a  loan  was 
applied  for  by  Matthew  J.  Corbally,  Esq., 
barony  of  Netheruross,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Wat- 
son, barony  of  Coolock ;  in  Kildare,  by  B.  P. 
Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  barony  of  North  Naas ;  in 
Meath,  by  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  barony 
of  Lower  Navan  ;  and  in  Wieklow,  by  Charles 
W.  Barton,  Esq.,  barony  of  Ballincor,  North. 


In  the  twenty-four  inspections  of  works  in 
progress  in  1873-4,  sixteen  were  connected 
with  distinct  loans,  nine  of  which  were 
granted  for  building  purposes  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  for  drainage,  fencing,  planting  for 
shelter,  and  road-making.  The  building 
cases  are  those  of  Charles  C  Vesey,  Esq., 
who  has  erected  some  "  excellent  labourers' 
cottages"  at  Lucan,  and  of  Mr.  William 
Richardson,  who  has  completed  a  "  suitable 
farmstead  and  offices"  on  his  property,  near 
Golden  Ball.  The  roads  in  progress  are 
said  to  be  "  well  and  carefully  constructed, 
and  suitably  fenced,"  and  are  being  made  by 
Robert  Exham  at  KiUiney,  and  for  the  Earl 
of  Howth  at  Clontarf. 

In  Kildare  four  loans  were  granted, — two 
for  building  and  two  for  drainage  purposes. 
The  former  are  described  in  "  both  instances 
of  ranges  of  well-planned  and  suitable  farm 
offices,"  the  proprietors  of  which  are — Wm. 
R.  Brereton,  Esq.,  of  New  Abbey,  Kilcullen, 
and  Denis  Coates,  Esq.,  of  Staplestown  in 
the  barony  of  Clane.  The  other  cases  re- 
ferred to  are  extensive  works  of  thorough 
drainage — one  at  Blackball,  barony  of  North 
Naas,  on  the  property  of  Christopher  Rynd, 
Esq.,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Major  R.  W. 
Hartley,  in  the  barony  of  Nortli  Salt.  In  the 
County  of  Westmeath,  four  loans  were  made 
for  building  purposes— a  large  farm-house 
and  offices  erected  on  the  property  of  the 
Misses  Barlow,  at  Possockstown,  in  the 
barony  of  Morgallim  ;  labourers'  cottages  on 
the  estate  of  Lord  Athlumuey,  at  CJondalie 
and  Realtogue,  and  that  of  George  C.  Smyth, 
Esq.,  at  Msllifont ;  and  lastly,  some  farm 
offices  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maguire,  at 
Ballinacrad,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Slane, 
and  townland  of  Dowth.  In  the  County  of 
Wicklow,  four  loans  were  granted — one  for 
building  and  the  other  three  for  planting, 
drainage,  shelter,  and  fencing.  The  building 
case  is  that  of  Colonel  E.  S.  Bayly  of  Bally- 
arthur,  who  was  granted  two  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  three  "  very  superior 
labourers'  cottages"  on  his  property  near 
Ovoca.  The  other  three  loans  to  Wicklow  pro- 
prietors comprise — one  to  Charles  Frizelle, 
Esq.,  for  an  extensive  tract  of  planting  for 
shelter  combined  with  road-making  and 
fencing,  in  the  barony  of  Ballincor  North ; 
Major  Bookey  of  Derrybane;  R.  B.  Hudson, 
Esq.,  of  Mount  Slaney — both  loans  were  to 
defray  the  cost  of  open  main  and  thorough 
drainage,  with  a  small  amount  of  fencing, 
and  planting  for  shelter.  On  sumu)ing  up 
on  the  whole,  Mr.  Irwin  is  of  opinion  that  all 
the  works  are  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and 
the  working  of  the  Land  Improvement  Act 
in  the  districts  he  has  inspected  is  unquestion- 
ably satisfactory. 

We  may  remark  that  we  would  have  been 
better  satisfied  if  some  of  the  building  works 
reported  upon  were  described  more  in  detail 
as  to  their  materials,  plan  of  construction  &c., 
such  words  as  "  excellent  labourers' cottages," 
"  suitable  farmsteads,"  "  well-planned  and 
suitable  farm-offices,"  conveying  no  informa- 
tion beyond  the  merest  commonplace  ;  and  we 
are  left  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  what  extent 
these  buildings  may  be  excellent  or  suitable 
in  comparison  with  other  buildings  erected 
for  a  like  purpose.  Mr.  Irwin's  report  is  not, 
however,  the  only  report  which  is  defec- 
tive, in  not  affording  practical  or  technical 
information  on  a  subject  of  interest,  for 
nearly  aU  the  rej)orts,  when  dealing  with 
building  matters  show  a  like  want.  Mr. 
Prendergast's  report,  noticed  in  our  last  paper, 


in  a  building  point  of  view  is  a  more  satis- 
factory one  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Edward  Townsend  reports  on  the 
County  Galway,  and  parts  of  Mayo  and 
Clare.  The  most  extensive  works  visited  l)y 
him  are  being  carried  out  by  the  National 
Building  and  Land  Investment  Company  on 
their  property  at  Port  Royal  in  the  County 
Mayo,  where  a  large  amount  consisted  of 
drainage,  roads,  fences,  vast  tracts  of  bogs 
being  opened  up  for  the  supply  of  fuel— a 
scarce  commodity  in  Ma^o.  In  the  way  of 
farm  buildings,  "  a  very  fine  substantial 
range"  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  John 
Gregory  Martin  on  his  property  at  Gregory 
Castle,  in  the  County  Clare.  The  same 
gentleman  has  obtained  from  the  Board  a 
further  loan  for  the  erection  of  labourers' 
dwellings  -a  want  much  felt  in  the  locality. 
Several  works  are  in  progress  under  loans 
from  the  Board.  The  scarcity  of  labour  is 
alluded  to  ;  and  its  high  price  is  put  down  as 
the  deterrent  which  prevents  many  persons 
from  engaging  in  works  at  present.  The  in- 
spector is  of  the  opinion  that  the  building  of 
good  comfortable  dwelling-houses  might  form 
some  inducement  to  the  labouring  class  to  re- 
main in  this  country,  who,  for  several  years, 
have  been  emigrating  in  large  numbers  to 
America  and  Australia.  He  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  loans  issued  by  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  for  shelter,  or  other- 
wise, would  also  be  a  great  benefit,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  demand  for  firewood,  and 
the  great  facilities  for  exportation,  a  vast 
amount  of  timber  being  recently  cut  down. 

Mr.  William  Sidney  Cox,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I., 
reports  upon  the  County  Limerick  and  por- 
tions of  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Cork.  The  sum 
of  £2,906  odd  has  been  laid  out  upon  land 
improvement  works,  including  open,  main, 
and  tliorough  drainage,  the  erection  of  new 
and  the  removal  of  old  fences,  grubbing  and 
clearing  land  of  rocks,  &c. ;  and  £3,573  was 
applied  for  building  purposes  in  connec- 
tion with  farm  dwellings,  farm  buildings, 
lab  ourers'  cottages,  and  limekilns.  There  is  a 
falling  ofi'  in  the  annual  expenditure,  attri- 
butable to  two  causes,  namely,  the  provisions 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  the  in- 
creased price  of  labour  throughout  the 
country.  The  former  is  apprehended  to  be 
the  true  cause.  Landlords  have,  in  several 
instances,  refused  to  assist  their  tenants  in 
obtaining  loans  since  the  pa^^sing  of  the 
above  Act ;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  inspector, 
if  greater  facilities  were  afforded  to  tenant 
farmers  in  the  matter  of  procuring  loans  for 
the  several  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Land 
Improvement  Acts,  the  ap])lications  would  be 
considet'ably  increased.  There  are  no  in- 
stances, it  is  said,  of  dissatisfaction  being 
expressed  at  the  result  of  loan  ex2)euditure. 

The  Counties  Kerry  and  Cork  are  reported 
upon  by  Henry  Stokes,  C.S.  There  has  been 
j  a  good  increase  of  outlay  both  on  land  im- 
provements and  in  agricultural  buildings  in 
j  1873.     The  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  the 
j  loans  ought  to  be  restricted  to  £40  per  house, 
I  and  speaks  of  the  "  absurdities  in  the  way  of 
labourers'   dwellings  that  have  been  sane, 
tioned  at  three  or  four  times  that  cost,  are 
most  mischievous  and  deterrent  examples, 
and  should  be  disallowed."    In  respect  to 
these  remarks  the  Commissioners  append  a 
foot  note,  reminding  Mr.  Stokes  that  his  own 
estimate  for  a  plan  of  a  labourer's  cottagf , 
furnished  by  him  to  the  Board  as  a  specimei  , 
in  November  last,  was  £70.    The  inspectir 
says  it  is  difficult  to  get  plans  carried  oul, 
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and  the  most  of  those  sanctioned  are  enlarged 
in  the  execution  to  suit  tenants  on  good 
farms,  under  the  designation  of  labourers 
houses     He  thinks  this  practice  should  be 
stopped  ;  and,  until  dwelling-houses  for  both 
farmers  and   labourers  are   improved,  tiie 
building  loans  must  be  expected  to  be  most  y 
confined  to  them,  and  buildings  for  cattle 
will  be  further  postponed.    He  thinks  that  a 
favourite  plan  of  the  Scotch  byre,  with  feed- 
in'^  passages  between,  a  mistake,  and  not 
adapted  for  this  country.    He  is  of  opinion 
that  all  our  new  cow-stalls  are  too  close  for 
this  warm  climate,  and  the  superiority  m  con- 
dition of  the  cattle  that  are  never  housed  at 
all,  compared  with  those  stalled  in,  leads 
almost  to  the  conviction  that  we  want  no  such 
buUdings  of  any  kind  for  dairy  stock.  Shel- 
ter from  storm  and  wet  he  considers  is  cer- 
tainly necessary  for  horned  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  "  we  have  yet  to  learn  also  not  to  follow 
the  Scotch  example  in  never  hoasing  sheep." 
There  are  many  who,  no  doubt,  wiU  differ  in 
opinion  from  Mr.  Stokes  on  some  of  the  above 

points.  , 

Mr  J  T.  Cornwall  reports  also  upon  a  poi- 

tion  of 'the  County  of  Cork.  There  is  a 
Blight  increase  on  loans  in  this  county,  but  the 
loans  are  small.  The  price  of  labour  has  in- 
creased in  the  district  inspected,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  has  become  difficult  to  execute 
drainage  works  at  a  price  that  would  leave  a 
profit,  and  an  objection  on  the  part  of  proprie- 
tors to  expend  money  on  land  m  the  hands 
of  tenants.  The  buildings  inspected,  some  of 
which  are  stated  to  be  extensive,  are  reported 
to  be   "executed  in    a  most  satisfactory 

manner."  ,  , 

This  finishes  the  inspectors  reports;  ana, 

on  the  whole,  there  is  much  for  congratula- 
tion, particularly  in  relation  to  the  desire 
to  provide  improved  farm  buildings  and 
labourers'  cottages.  The  extent  of  the  im- 
provement, however,  in  this  last  particular  is 
still  very  limited  ;  and  we  hope,  m  the  next 
report  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  we 
may  be  afforded  fuller  evidence  of  building 
activity,  and  some  more  practical  details  ot  the 
style,  plan,  and  materials  of  the  buildings 
intended  to  be  erected,  or  in  progress. 


"WAKING"    THE  DEAD 

AND 

KILLING  THE  LIVING. 

Under  the  above  heading,  the  conductor  of 
an  esteemed  professional  contemporary  in 
London,  some  years  since,  gave  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  reprehen- 
sible system  of  holding  "  wakes.     Not  long 
a-To  the  subject  was  again  forcibly  written 
upon  in  the  same  journal.    An  appalling 
catastrophe  which  took  place  in  this  city 
last  week  has  brought  to  our  mind  the 
picture  described  by  Mr.  George  Godwm. 
We  ffive  an  extract,  and  in  doing  so  refer  oiir 
readers  to  the  volume,  "  Another  Blow  for 
Life  "  in  which  will  be  found  similar  pictures 
of  the  baneful  effects  of  overcrowding  and 
blood-poisoning:  — "Among    the  London 
Irish,  when  death  occurs,  the  neighbours  and 
friends  assemble  in  large  numbers  to  poison 
one  another.    We  have  seen  a  small  unven- 
tilated  room  thronged  with  neighbours  about 
the  body  of  a  child  arrayed  in  flowers  and 
ribbons,  lighted  by  large  candles  in  massive 
candlesticks  borrowed  from  the  pubhcan. 
Durin<^  the  time  of  sickness,  too,  it  is  the 
practice  to  crowd  the  room.    We  have  heard 
of  thirteen  persons  round  a  sick  woman  in 
a  small  back  parlour  used  as  a  bed-room. 
Two   engravings   are  given  —  one    ot  the 
"  Wake,"  and  the  other  of  the  "  Very  Sick 
Room."    We  would  ask  our  contemporary  s 
attention  to  what  follows,  for  our  object  also  is 
to  strive  and  stamp  out  the  demorahsmg  and 
debasing  practice  of  holding  "  wakes,  for 
but  few  know  the  extent  of  depravity— aye, 
we  repeat  the  word— contingent  to  them. 
On  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  6th  instant, 


a  "  wake"  was  held  at     Little  Strand-street, 
on  the  body  of  a  male  infant  aged  two  months. 
About  twenty-five  persons  had  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  were  merry-making, 
dancing  and  singing,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  when  at  about  half-past  ton  o  clock 
the  floor  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  entire 
company  as  well  as  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
were  tumbled  to  the  basement  storey,    i  he 
child's   remains   were   recovered  from  the 
debris,  and  carried  to  an  adjoining  house,  the 
lid  of  the  coffin  in  which  they  were  placed 
bein<^  broken  by  the  fall.    The  people  who 
resid^ed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  were 
naturally  alarmed,  and  one  of  them  threw 
her  child  out  of  the  window.     It  escaped 
instant  death  by  being  caught  in  the  arms  ot 
a  powerful  fellow  m  the  street  below.  Uut 
few  of  those  present  at  the  wake  escaped 
without  more  or  less  of  injury— several  were 
conveyed  to  Jervis-street  Hospital,  where  one 
of  them,  a  Mrs.  Wade,  died  on  Wednesday. 
An  inquest  has  been  held  on  her  body,  io 
render  the  scene  more  appalling,  alter  the 
crash  flames  began  to  burst  through  the 
debris,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  the  scene  might 
have  been  terrible  in  the  extreme.    Let  it  be 
also  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the  mob  was 
very  violent,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  locality  appeared  to  be   under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink,  and,  instead  of  assisting, 
some  of  them  endeavoured  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance by  obstructing  the  pohce.  Before 
the  accident,  the  house  in  question  was  unfit 
for  habitation,  and  it  is  only  one  more  in- 
stance of  the  neglect  of  our  local  sanitary 
authorities  in  aUowing  such  foul  dens  to  exist 
in  our  midst. 

And  now  we  would  ask,  are  our  country- 
men and  women  so  utterly  lost  to  shame  as 
to  look  with  complacency  on  such  wild  pro - 
ceedin<^s?    Is  it  christian?  is  it  Catholic  or 
human  that  the  room  of  death  should  be  con- 
tinually dedicated  to  such  abominable  car- 
nivals of  indecency  and  brutality  ?  Cannot 
a    Roman    Catholic    Cardinal  Archbishop 
exercise  his  influence  in  putting  down  such 
infamies  ;  and,  in  consonance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  his  church,  refuse  religious  minis- 
trations to  persons   guilty   of  holding  or 
attending  "wakes"  carried  on  mthe  manner 
described?     We  have  known  instances  of 
seduction  at  wakes.     Good  God  !  only  think 
of  it —singing,   dancing,  feasting,  obscene 
sono-s,  more  obscene  actions,  drinking,  reci- 
tations, smoking,  courtships,  quarrels,  and, 
eventually,  fighting,   as  a   wind-up  before 
dawn.   All  this  has  occurred,  and  still  occurs 
at  our  Irish  wakes,  and  we  do  not  shrink  from 
painting  the  picture  in  its  nakedness  before 
^.he  wot-ld.    On  the  score  of  health,  if  not  on 
that  of  decency,the  practice  calls  for  abohtion. 
We  have  known  the  only  two  rooms  of  an 
Irish  cottage  to   be  crammed  chokefuU  of 
mourners,— merry-makers,  rather— the  floors 
being  the  principal  sitting  accommodation 
for  the  majority,  and  even  the  bedside  of  the 
corpse  being  utilised  by  sitters.  Bad  whiskey, 
bad  tobacco,  bad  manners,  and  bad  air,  being 
everywhere,  the  young  children  imbibmg  too 
readily  the  examples   set   before  them  by 
their  parents  or  neighbours  for  future  imita- 
tion.   The  seeds  of  disease  are  often  con- 
tracted at  wakes,  and  the  sight  has  often  been 
the  stepping-stone  or  starting-point  for  young 
females  to  headlong  immorality,  the  streets, 
and  an  early  grave. 

lu  a  wretched  room  m  Moore-row,  ott 
Lower  Mecklenburgh-street,  a  family,  con- 
sisting of  father,  mother,  and  seven  children, 
have  been  living  for  some  time.  The  children 
were  all  attacked  with  scarlatina,  and  re- 
mained in  the  room.  Out  of  the  seven  two 
have  died.  A  "  wake  "  was,  of  course,  held  in 
the  same  room,  and  it  was  kept  up  tov  Jive 
daijs,  in  order  to  have  the  interment  on 

Sunday  11  .     .  t„„„a 

Many  poor  families  who  are  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  hold 
what  they  call  a  "  decent  wake  "  and  a  decent 
funeral,"  if  they  have  to  beg,  borrow  or 
pledge  for  it.  The  dead  need  no  such  atten- 
tion t  and  if  ever  strong  language  was  needed 
for  stigmatising  evils,  it  is  in  the  instance  of 


these  thoroughly  disgraceful  and  diabolical 
exhibitions  called  "  Irish  wakes. 

As  Irishmen,  who  are  interested  in  the 
moral  and  social  advancement  of  our  country, 
wo  feel  called  upon  to  write  as  wo  have  done, 
even  at  the  risk  of  hurting  the  susceptil)ilitiea 
of  a  number  of  our  ignorant  or  irrational 
countrymen.  ^^^^^^^ 


"  NOTHING  NEW  TO  NEWRY." 
Since  our  last  issue  the  Newry  Town  Com- 
missioners have  met,  and  have  been  "stiocked 
by  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
We  have  not  learned  how  the  nerves  of  the 
resident  and  non-resident  editors  have  been 
affected,  but  we  dare  say  they  are  ashamed  ot 
their  late  utterances.  These  self-sufficient 
public  instructors  defended  Newry  against  all 
comers,  and  maintained  that  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  frontier  town  was  perfect.  Ihe 
Irish  Builder  was  a  "  mendacious  print,  ana 
the  Irish  Times  was  not  a  whit  better. 

The  editors  in  Newry  were  thanked  by  Mr. 
O'Ha'^an— a  wise  man,  no  doubt— but  neither 
the  local  Press  nor  the  Commissioners  could 
prevent  the  fact  of  Newry's  very  unsanitary 
condition  being  exposed.  We  promised  to 
visit  the  town— a  promise  which  we  would 
have  kept,  to  test  the  statement  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners.  We  are 
almost  relieved  from  the  duty  by  the  foUowmg 
report : — 

TO  THE  NEWRY  TOWN  COMMISSIONERS. 

Gentlemen- My  attention  has  been  directed  by 
the  Day  Inspector  (Andrews)  to  the  followinfi  cases, 
all  of  which  require  your  immediate  attention : 

A  very  oifensive  cesspool  in  Power  s-entry,  ott 
North-street.     A  bad  and  dan-erou^  nuisance  in 
Downshire-court,  off  Lower    ^ater-slreet.  An 
accumulation  of  manure  in  Collins'-court,  off  Mon- 
ac^han-street.    In  No.  1  Bell's-row,  a  covy  and  p.gs 
are  kept  under  the  same  roof  with  tlie  inhabitants. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  Bell's-row  cannot  be  too 
nroraptly  looked  after,  as  scarlatina  of  a  malianant 
type  already  exists  in  this  locality.    The  sanitary 
condition  of'Nicholson's-court,  Ballyhot,  is  at  present 
very  unsatisfactory.     The  top  of  Hide-market  is 
constantly  being  covered  with  offensive  slops,  which 
I  consider  inimical  to  health.      Hook  s-yard,  off 
HiBh-street,  is  in  a  very  dangerous  sanitary  condi- 
tion     A  cesspool  of  stajinant  water  at  the  top  ot 
the  Fever  Hospital  bill,  which  emits  a  very  noxious 
and  offensive  odour.    The  effluvium  and  nuisance  in 
all  the  places  referred  to  above,  1  consider  most 
prejudicial  to  public  health.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
mali-nant  scarlatina  and  measles  have  partially 
made  tueir  presence  felt  in  this  district.     I  would, 
therefore  suggest  that  all  filthy  accumulatioa  in 
proximity  to  dwelling-houses  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved, and  that  a  general  whitewash  should  be 
ordered  in  the  populous  parts  of  the  town.— I  am, 
<Tentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  M'Bride, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Town  In- 
spector, he  has  been  kept  busy  since  we  wrote 
in  getting  nuisances  removed  or  abated  m  the 
thickly-populated  parts  of  the  town,  where, 
no  doubt,  there  is  an  amount  of  overcrowding 
which  it  is  not  judicious  to  make  public.  The 
drainage,  we  are  told,  requires  to  be  per- 
fected, and  a  large  number  of  people  required 
to  be  noticed.     One  Commissioner  says  Dr. 
M'Bride's  is  the  worst  report  he  ever  heard 
read  at  the  Board,  and  another  thinks  if  the 
editors  of  the  Dublin  papers  heard  it,  they 
would  have  grounds  for  their  "  attack  on 
Newry.  What  says  Mr.  O'Hagan,  the  whilom 
indignant  Commissioner?    "It  is  singular, 
says  he,   "that  Dr.  M'Bride  should  have 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  these  nuisanceg 
after  the  lapse  of  a  month.    Why  did  not  the 
Town  Inspector  take  steps  to  have  them  re- 
moved or  abated  long  since  ?     Ah !  why  ! 
I  It  is  very  singular,  indeed  ;  but  the  reasons 
are  not  difficult  to  find.    The  Commissioners 
fed  themselves  up  with  the  fancy  that  the 
town  was  a  paragon  of  sanitary  perfection, 
and   the    conscientious    journalists  ot  the 
"  frontier  town  "  were  wiUing  to  keep  up  the 
illusion.  We  hardly  expect  the  rampant  jour- 
nalists will  make  an  apology,  having  had  to  eat 
their  leek  in  silence  ;  but  henceforth  let  aU 
our  contemporaries  be  warned,  that  they  may 
understand  what  two  "  mendacious  journals 
can  and  cannot  do. 
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UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  by  Mark  Philip  0' Flanagan,  T.G.D. 
NOVO  NOSTEE-STREET — {Secoiul  Visit.) 

Meeting  the  "  Oldest  Inhabitant,"  as  agreed 
upon,  he  continued  his  recollections  as  we 
went  along : — 

"  As  I  mentioned  to  you  in  our  last  visit, 
Professor  Von  Feinagle  took  Aldborough 
House  in  1813,  and  christened  it  '  The  Lux- 
embourg,' and  it  was  partly  known  by  this 
name  for  some  years,  and  even  marked  down 
in  the  city  maps  as  such.  The  Professor  re- 
sided in  Aldborough  House,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  proprietors,  two  other  houses 
were  established  at  Clonliife  (Jones's-road), 
one  for  the  principal  seminary  and  the  other 
for  a  preparatory  school.  The  committee  of 
the  Feinaglian  Institute  also  took  Rossmore 
House,  Kildare-street,  for  a  day  school.  The 
affairs  of  Von  Feinagle's  School  were 
managed  by  a  committee  of  fifteen,  eleven  of 
whom  were  chosen  by  the  proprietor.  The 
trustees  were,  the  well-known  Bindon  Blood, 
Richard  Williams,  and  Thomas  Nowlan. 
Among  the  staff  and  salaried  officers  were 
many  men  whom  I  remember  well,  and  some 
of  whom  have  only  lately  passed  from 
amongst  us.  A  Mr.  Costello  was  master  of 
the  preparatory  school,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Flynn  of  the  day  school.  The  Secretai'y,  or 
Deputy  to  Professor  Feinagle,  was  Mr. 
Hawksworth ;  the  Chaplain  was  the  Rev. 
William  Lawler  ;  the  Professor  of  Music  was 
Mr.  J.  Blewit,  who  resided  at  that  time  at 
22  Lower  Sackville-street.  He  taught  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Logier,  another  of 
our  Dublin  Professors  of  Music.  J.  B. 
Logier  lived  for  many  years  at  27  Lower 
Sackville-street.  Subsequently,  the  estab- 
lishment of  J.  B.  Logier  was  at  46  Upper 
Sackville-street,  and  was  much  frequented 
as  a  music-seller's  and  militaiy  instrument 
maker's. 

"  Feinagle's  Music  Master  and  Drawing 
Master  were  Mr.  Norton  and  Mr.  Sweetman, 
and  about  1818  there  were  about  nine  assis- 
tant lecturers  at  the  Luxembourg.  The 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy  was  Dr.  Sam 
Litton ;  the  Physician,  Williaui  Harty,  M.D.  ; 
and  the  Surgeon  the  well-known  Abraham 
CoUes.  The  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
house  were  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
Buperintendence  of  Mrs.  Von  Feinagle. 
Many  gentlemen's  and  merchants'  sons  were 
educated  here,  and  I  know  instances  of  archi- 
tects' and  builders'  sons  receiving  their  edu- 
cation here,  and  afterwards  being  engaged  in 
large  building  transactions  in  this  city. 

"  The  Luxembourg  flourished  for  several 
years,  and  continued  to  exist  for  many  years 
after  Feinagle's  death,  his  wife  continuing, 
under  the  trustees,  to  be  connected  with  it. 
To  stimulate  the  literary  zeal  and  industi-y 
of  the  pupils,  the  committee  of  the  Feinaglian 
Institute,  even  after  the  entrance  of  the 
pupils  into  the  University,  conferred  upon 
those  who  obtained  first  places  gold  or  silver 
medals,  and  on  such  as  obtained  University 
premiums  in  their  Freshmen  years  rewards 
were  given  or  promised  equivalent  to  those 
awarded  by  the  University.  An  extensive 
library  of  miscellaneous  literature  was  con- 
nected with  the  Luxembourg,  with  a  do- 
mestic chapel  (with  a  gallery  for  parents  and 
strangers),  where  service  was  performed  on 
Sunday  mornings.  I  forget  exactly  in  what 
year  Von  Feinagle  died,  but  I  believe  it  was 
shortly  after  1820  or  '21.  The  institution 
continued,  however,  to  exist  for  ten  or  more 
years  later,  but  gradually  went  down,  and 
was  given  up  as  a  non-success.  Although  he 
was  known  in  the  city  as  a  German,  an 
opinion  prevailed  that  he  was  originally  a 
Jesuit  priest,  but  on  what  authority  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard.  The  alterations 
efi'ected  at  the  instance  of  Feinagle  at 
Aldborough  House  greatly  changed  its  in- 
ternal character,  for  it  was  sumptuously 
fitted  up  by  Edward  Stratford,  the  Earl. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  reminder 
of  some  lines  which  appear  in  a  work  en- 


titled '  The  Seven  Thieves,'  published  by 
John  Barlow,  a  printer  in  Bolton-street  in 
1807,  in  re  Aldborough  House  : — 

"  'Where  once  the  billows  rom'd  alone;  the  strand 
Now  far  from  billows  sproails  thi'  thirsty  land. 
Tliei  c  on  n  fl.it.  in  all  tin-  priile  of  taste, 
A  pompous  palace  beaiitiHes  tlic  waste. 
Without,  an  luimlred  mottoes  deck  the  walls  ; 
Witliin,  daul>s,  shell  work,  iitmI  ylass  balls, 
Studious  of  .Arci'ifccturc's  art  divine. 
Oil  Folly  !  Stratford  made  this  mansion  thine. 
To  scenes  of  mirth  anil  f  ishion  tiieuce  yon  roam, 
Abroad  you  revel,  and  but  sleep  at  home. 
'Till  noon  thy  swaiisdown  couch  sustains  thy  weight 
At  rest,  and  rising  fasliionalily  late, 
Thy  tedious  toilet  fifty  slaves  attend. 
But  in  one  slave  their  various  virtues  blend. 
Offlciousness  I  whnse  labours  never  cease 
In  seeking  thanks  and  finding  but  disgrace, 
Day's  pleasures  he  resifjn^,  and  night's  repose. 
Yet  all  his  service  reaps  but  taunts  and  blows.' 

"For  several  years  after  the  giving  up  of 
the  Feinaglian  Institute,  Aldborough  House 
continued  empty,  save  that  a  keeper  was 
appointed.  On  the  eve  of  the  Monster 
Meeting  of  Clontarf  (8th  Oct.,  1843),  in  the 
hey-day  of  O'Connell's  popularity,  the  Castle 
authorities  acquired  possession  of  the  old 
mansion,  and  filled  it  with  a  regiment  or  two 
of  soldiers,  as  a  precaution  against  an  out- 
break on  the  part  of  the  Repealers,  anticipated 
in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  preventing 
the  intended  meeting.  From  that  time  until 
the  jjresent  the  old  mansion  has  been  in  the 
liands  of  the  authorities,  and  converted  into 
all  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary  military 
barracks.  More  alterations  continued  to  be 
made,  and  the  interior  is  now  sad  to  behold. 
The  original  fittings  and  ornamentations  have 
nearly  all  disappeared.  Outside,  the  old 
house  has,  of  course,  not  changed  in  shape, 
though  sadly  altered  in  appearance.  Over 
the  entrance-porch  of  the  main  building  the 
visitor  may  read  in  sunk  letters  the  motto 
'  Otium  cum  Dignitate.'  Alas  !  there  is  little 
ease  or  dignity  without  or  within,  for  all  is 
din,  drum,  drill,  and  dilapidation.  One  of  the 
urns  which  ornamented  the  top  is  gone,  and 
one  of  the  eagle's  wings  which  stood  at  the 
corner  has  also  disappeared.  Faiutlv  visible 
still  are  the  black  letters  painted  at  either  side 
under  the  cornice  which  read  '  Feinaglian 
Institute.'  In  the  rare  of  the  old  mansion 
the  low  flat  bottom  which  was  once  a  garden 
is  now  a  common,  a  portion  of  it  being  fenced 
ofi"  where  some  of  the  soldiers  do  a  little  at 
kitchen  gardening.  One  of  the  out-houses 
is  used  as  a  bake-house,  and  I  understand 
between  5,000  and  6,000  lbs.  of  bread  are 
made  here  daily,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers. 
Within  the  walls  flanking  Lower  Novo 
Noster-street  there  are  cattle  sheds,  sheep 
pens,  and  meat-house,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  a  ball  alley.  On  the  common  and  along 
the  outpost  stations,  goats,  spaniels,  dogs, 
and  other  animals  are  well  tended.  What  a 
curious  anticlimax  to  thy  dreams,  oh,  Strat- 
ford, eight-and-seventy  years  ago ! 

"  This  portion  of  the  street  here  between 
Ruckingham-street  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Strand  was  several  feet  lower  than  at  present, 
but  about  the  years  1840-2  it  was  filled  up. 
It  was  for  many  years  in  wet  weather  a 
regular  swamp,  in  which  you  would  at  times 
have  difficulty  in  avoiding  being  up  to  your 
knees  in  sludge.  The  ground  here  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  (facing  the  barrack 
wall)  was  waste  for  many  years,  but  has  not 
long  since  been  built  upon.  This  range  of 
two-storey  houses  are  built  upon  a  '  shoot.' 
A  number  of  these  were  built  by  the  late  Mr. 
Michael  Dunne,  a  much  respected  builder. 
That  is  a  freehold  (?)  belonging  to  a  squatter 
proprietor,  there  on  the  angle  between 
Amiens-street  and  Lower  Novo  Noster-street. 
They  say  he  is  an  eccentric  character,  albeit 
he  is  also  a  shrewd  one.  Many  proprietors 
in  Ireland  have  got  their  land  by  conquest, 
but  Monsieur  is  able  to  plead  undisturbed 
possession  for  many  years,  and  can  pufi"  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  to  the  winds.  Pshaw  ! 
money  is  no  object  to  a  man  who  has  built 
a  Temple  of  Fame  for  himself.  What  is  a 
l)altry  i'lOO  to  a  professor  of  music  and 
fencing,  a  carpet-beater,  window-cleaner,  and 
Jack-of  -  all- trades  ?  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  Mossu  has  any  French  blood  in  his 
veins  ;  the  probability  is,  that  he  has,  from 
the  number  of  times  he  has  taken  *  French 


leave'  in  adapting  himself  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times. 

"  I  do  not  know  at  present  who  was  the 
builder  of  the  queer  compo'd  range  of  houses 
between  Jutland-street  and  Ruckingham- 
street  (Novo  Noster-terrace).  For  the  last 
forty  years  they  have  had  intermittent  attacks 
of  delirium  tremens,  which  seemed  to  shake 
them  to  pieces.  They  have  been  plastered, 
puttied,  and  tightened  up  about  a  hundred 
times,  but  they  have  an  irresistible  desire  to 
move  without  their  owner's  permission.  The 
Corinthian  columns  in  front  are  models  of 
Grecian  symmetry,  being  composed  of  deal 
scantling  and  broken  brick.  Asthmatic  people 
live  for  a  long  time,  and  so,  I  believe,  do 
houses  that  are  periodically  doctored  up. 

"  The  school-house  at  the  corner  of  Jut- 
land-street was  formerly  known  as  '  Lady 
HiU'berton's  School.'  St.  Thomas's  Female 
School,  formerly  in  Gandon-street,  was  re- 
cently removed  to  this  building.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1825,  and  some  time  since 
remodelled. 

"  That  building  above  there,  sir,  called  the 
'  Carpenters'  Asylum,'  was  a  good  intention, 
but  it  was  never  carried  out.  The  trade 
could,  if  they  willed  it,  have  raised  sufficient 
funds  from  among  its  members  to  have  estab- 
lished an  asylum  for  the  decayed  members 
of  their  craft,  and  it  is  a  reflection  upon  their 
body  that  they  have  neglected  to  do  so.  Other 
trade  bodies  have  done  the  same.  The 
building  is  merely  used  for  trade  or  friendly 
society  meetings  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  house  is  in  a  very  neglected  condition. 

"  That  granite-faced  building,  with  columns, 
on  the  opposite  side,  belonging  to  the  Pres- 
byterian body,  was  opened  in  1846.  It  long 
stood  alone,  and  had  no  companion,  eccle- 
siastic or  domestic,  to  keep  it  company  on 
that  side  of  the  street. 

"  The  site  occupied  by  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Son  and  Mr.  Christopher 
Lavender  is,  like  the  rest,  filled-up  ground. 
It  was,  indeed,  for  many  years,  '  To  Let' 
as  building  ground,  in  my  memory  as  well  as 
yours,  Mr.  O'Flanagan.  The  owner  of  the 
ground,  in  anticipation,  had  constructed  the 
coal  vaults  in  a  line  with  the  street ;  and  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  ago  these  vaults 
were  taken  possession  of  by  a  colony  of  sweeps 
and  tinkers,  who  held  undisturbed  possession 
for  years.  Many  a  free  fight  has  been  wit- 
nessed between  them  when  one  intruded  on 
the  freehold  of  the  other.  They  were  rooted 
out  at  last,  but  not  without  some  difficulty 
and  a  little  compensation.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  near  about  here  was  formerly  used 
as  a  scavenge  shoot  by  the  old  Paving  Board, 
and  in  excavating  for  the  foundation  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Son's  workshops,  several 
feet  of  "  made-up"  soil  had  to  be  gone 
through.  These  new  erections  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Son  have  been  put  by  Mr.  W. 
Hughes,  builder,  of  Talbot-street,  and  are 
used  for  purposes  in  connection  with  their 
newspaiier  and  railway  book-stall  enterprise. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  lo  say  that  the  tile 
and  terra-cotta  store  here  belongs  to  Mr. 
Lavender,  known  for  many  years  in  Grafton- 
street.  The  Female  Penitents'  Retreat  was 
formerly  for  many  years  in  Lower  Gandon- 
street,  but  was  removed  here  a  few  years 
ago.  This  large  brick  building  was  built 
specially  for  the  j)urpose  of  the  Retreat  by 
the  late  John  Bourke,  the  architect  of  the 
Mater  Misericordise  Hospital.  The  plot  of 
ground  on  the  east  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  used  at  present  as  a  stone-cutter's 
yai'd.  Here  tiie  Portland  stones  are  being 
worked  for  Sir  Arthur  Guinness's  new 
mansion  at  St.  Anne's,  Dollymount.  I  believe 
Mr.  Fuller  is  the  architect,  and  our  old-estab- 
lislied  builder,  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  the  con- 
tractor. 

"  Let  us  move  on.  No.  106,  the  liouse  there 
with  the  gate-entrance  underneath,  has  been 
for  many  years  (30  at  least)  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Farrell  and  Sons,  and  behind  is  the 
sculptors' studio.  The  brothers  Farrell  have 
executed  several  creditable  works  of  art,  and 
this  city  has  statues  by  which  their  names 
will  be  remembered.  Thomas  Farrell  lives 
still  here,  but  the  brother  Michael  has  been 
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dead  for  some  time.  Their  Premises  were 
first  established  m  Gandon-street.  ihe  late 
of  Irish  sculptors  has  often  been  a  hard  one, 
and  some  of  them  had  reason  to  curse  the  in- 
gratitude of  their  countrymen. 

"  As  I  have  already  remarked,  on  our  former 
visit,  the  improvements,  on  the  whole,  are 
small,  though  the  changes  are  maiiy  m  Novo- 
Noster-street.  I  have  told  you  the  names  of 
the  principal  residents  at  the  latter  end  of  he 
last  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  recall  a  few 
more  names  who  lived  here  at  a  later  late. 

-Between  forty  and  fifty  years  Bince,  or 
say  about  1830,  this  street  continued  to  be 
thL-esidence  of  several  distingmshed  families. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Preston  lived  at  14  ;  Mi'-f  ■ 
J   O'Neil  and  John  O'Neil  lived  at  9  m  the 
lower  street.  The  former  was  president  in  the 
postal  department  of  the  Genera  Penny  Post 
Office ;  and  his  brother,  P.  C.  O'Neil,  also  held 
In  appointment.    Both  were  discharged  from 
the  service  in  1827,  through  the  representa- 
tions of  Sir  Edward  S.  Lees,  a  brothei-  ot  bir 
Harcourt   Lees.      Shortly  afterwards,  Sir 
Edward    H.    Lees,  the   Secretary  of  the 
GeneralPost  Office  Department,  was  removed 
and  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  owing  to  an 
enquiry  held  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    General  mismanagement  and  much 
abuse  were  found  to  exist.    P.  C.  O  Neil  was 
the  author  of  a  startling  pamphlet,  addi^ssed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Melbourne,  entitled  : 
•  A  Brief  Review  of  the  Irish  Post  Office  from 
1784  to  1831,  when  Sir  Edward  Lees  was 
removed  from  that  Establishment.'  The  Lees 
were  attacked  unsparingly  in  this  brochure, 
and  monstrous  abuse,   embezzlement,  and 
letter-opening,  were  proved  to  have  existed. 
The  pamphlet  is  now  very  scarce. 

"  Captain  Jones  lived  at  8,  and  Captain 
George  Faulkener  lived  at  20  in  the  lower 
street.     John  Cash,   jun.,  son   of  Alder- 
man Cash,  of  Rutland-square,  lived  at  3b. 
The  elder  Cash  was  a  civic  worthy  of  some 
renown,  and  had  a  fine  collection  of  paintings 
and  pictures.    Sir  Richard  Morrison  and  his 
son,  William  Vitruvius  Morrison,  architects 
to  the  University,  lived  at  10  in  the  upper 
street.      The   son  died  in  1838,   at  his 
father's    residence    near    Bray,    lo^it  the 
father  lived  for  some  years   later.  Koth 
designed  many  castellated  mansions  through 
Ireland.    Had  the  younger  Morrison  hved 
he  would  have  reached  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  would  have  far   exceeded  Sir 
Richard,  his  father,  in  boldness  and  origi- 
nality.   Sir  Richard  was  descended  trom  a 
family  of  architects,  his  father  and  grand- 
father having  been  in  the  line,  and  known  for 
long    years  at  Middleton,   County  Cork. 
Richard  Morrison  (afterwards  Sir  Richai-d) 
came  to  Dublin  and  settled  here  about  the 
year  1800.    He  was  a  pupil  of  James  Gan- 
don,  the  architect  of  many  of  our  beautiful 
buildings.    Richard  Morrison  was  the  author 
of  a  work  on  his  profession,  illustrated  with 
plans  and  ornamental  designs,  with  a  short 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  architecture,  published 
in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and 
he  was  the  contributor  of  a  paper  to  the 
Atithohu/ia  Hihennca  on  the  Giants  Cause- 
way.   In  1830,  John  Chesney,  an  architect 
and  artist,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  5 
Washington-street,  Aldborough-place. 

"  Lawyers  continued  to  reside  here.  Ed- 
ward Anderson,  before  mentioned,  was  still 
in  this  street,  at  30,  at  the  latter  date.  B. 
Baker,  Edward  Daly,  at  5  in  the  upper,  and 
B  D'Mw  at  8  in  the  lower  street ;  G.  Dillon 
at  42  M.  Fallon  at  2  in  the  upper  street. 
Sir  Geo.  Ralph  Fetherstone,  Bart.,  M.P.  for 
Longford,  lived  at  21,  W  G.  M'Dermott  at 
40  in  the  upper  street,  and  G.  Koe  ana  i .  i . 
Simpson  at  27  and  2  in  the  lower  street. 
There  were  several  other  barristers,  among 
whom  were  R.  C.  Walker  at  6  in  the  upper 
street ;  R.  Walsh  at  5,  John  J.  White  at  4  and 
T  T  White  at  34.    D'Courcy  Ridge,  Com- 
missioner of    Affidavits  for  the  Queens 
County,  lived  at  5  Novo  Noster-place,  James 
Templetown,  Master  Extraordinary  in  Chan- 
cery, and  Commissioner  for  Affidavits  m  the 
Kind's  County,  lived  at  the  same  place. 
"Some  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  i 


mentioned  in  our  formei  ^i?!*  ^^rf 
siding  in  Novo  Noster-place  in  1830,  and  for 
some  years  subsequent  Dr.  Sam  Litton,  at  10 
in  the  lower  street;  W.  S.  Morgan  Censor, 
at  28  ;  John  Mollen,  Licentiate,  at  3Z,  upper  , 
Surgeon  J.  Ball  lived  at  24  in  the  lower ; 
William  Harty  at  32  ;  and  Maurice  Corr  at  I, 
Catherine  Conry  kept  a  lace  warehouse  in 
this  aristocratic  quarter  in  1830  at  41  in  the 
upper  street.  This  street  and  its  offset  weie 
full  of  solicitors  in  the  year  mentioned,  and 
even  the  not  very  reputable  '  Diamond  had 
attorneys  for  its  residents. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  have  given  yoi 
some  details  of  the  'Diamond'  locality  and 
of  some  suppressed  revelations  of  matters 
that  took  place  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  I  must 
defer  it  until  another  occasion.    I  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  well-known  John  Anster 
LL.D.,  the  eminent  German  scholar,  lived 
for  many  years  at  5  Lower  Novo  Noster 
street.    He  was,  as  you  are  aware,  Regius 
Professor  of  Law  in  Trinity  College.  His 
translation  of  Goethe's  '  Faust    is  the  best 
published.    Mr.  Anster  was  a  large  contri- 
butor to  periodical  literature  in  the  leading 
magazines,  and  to  our  own  Dublin  Dm versit,, 
Magazine  in  its  palmy  days.     Mr  Anster 
was  a  native  of  Charleville,  in  Cork,  where 
he  was  born  in  1793.    I  must  stop  here. 

The  mists  of  evening  beginning  to  tall, 
prudence  dictated  a  return  homewards,  and, 
before  parting,  another  appointment  was  made 
for  a  visit  with  the  "  Oldest  Inhabitant. 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE,  ETC. 
ELEVENTH  ARTICLE. 


We  spoke  in  our  last  article  on  the  pollution 
of  rivers,  contaminated  water  supply,  and 
other  incidental  abuses.    We  now  purpose 
to  deal  at  some  length  with  the  Sewage 
question,  and  the  principal  methods  proposed 
for  solving  the  difficulty,  not  only  on  public 
health  grounds,  but  for  economic  ends  and 
purposes.    There  is  no  denying  that  there 
are  drawbacks  in  connection  with   all  our 
present  methods  for  dealing  with  sewage, 
but  experience  has  been  showing  for  some 
years  past  the  practical  advantages  of  some 
systems  over  others.    Any  method  of  treat- 
ment that  will  secure  a  large  amount  ot  fer- 
tilizing material  for  the  land  at  a  moderate 
cost,  while  leading  to  the  improvement  ot 
the  public  health,  by  good  sewerage,  drainage, 
and  the  purification  of  rivers,  such  system 
calls  for  approval.    As  a  starting  point,  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  sewage  m 
any  shape  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  into 
rivers.    The  attempts  hitherto  made  to  pre- 
pare solid  manure  out  of  sewage,  either  by 
straining  off  the  suspended  matters,  or  preci- 
pitating these,  together  with  certain  of  the 
dissolved  substances  by  means  of  other  sub- 
stances, and  then  letting  the  so-far  punhed 
water    into    the   stream,   have   not  been 
successful.     The  method  is  inefficient  for 
the  purpose  on  aU  points,  but  particularly 
from  an  economical  and  sanitary  point  ot 
view      The    valuable    materials   are  not 
utilised  by  this  method,  and  in  several  of 
these  processes   of   precipitation  valuable 
materials  contained  in  the  substances  added 
are  in  a  great  portion  lost,  or  worthless 
materials  added  in  such  quantity  that  the 
manure  secured  is  of  very  little  value  indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  water  that  is  allowed 
to  run  into  the  river  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  far  greater  part  of  the  soluble  matters  ot 
the  sewa"-e.    This  effluent  water,  as  we  may 
call  it,  is'^not  free  from  dangerous  polluting 
properties  that  the  sewage  possessed  in  its 
original  conditions. 

Chemical  or  mechanical  methods,  or  botn 
combined,  have  not  succeeded  as  to  render 
sewage  sufficiently  pure  to  be  turned  into 
water-courses  which  have  to  be  used  for  the 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  it 
remains  then  either  to  filter  it  through  some 
large  mass  of  porous  material,  or  to  turn  it 
on  the  land  and  use  it  directly  as  manure. 


Tha  last-named  method  has  been  eniployed 
in  several  districts  for  a  considerable  time, 
and,  where  properly  conducted,  has  been 
found  to  answer  well ;  and  the  former  method 
is  coming  into  more  prominent  notice.  BotU 
tlie  filtration  and  irrigation  methods  have 
much  in  their  favour,  and,  where  worked  m 
conjunction  on  a  large  scale  and  with  effi- 
ciency, they  will  be  found  successful. 

The  filtration  systems,  through  Dr.  Frank- 
land's  experiments,  have  been  brought  pro- 
minently under  puldic  notice,  and  in  the 
First  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners some  of  the  results  wiU  be  found,  it 
is  shown  that  if  sewage  be  passed  downwards 
through  filter  beds  of  sand  or  soil  of  various 
kinds,  the  process  being  conducted  inter- 
mittently, it  is  satisfactorily  purified,  it 
was    found,  moreover,   that  the  nitrogen 
which  existed  in  the  original  sewage,  either 
in  organic  matter  or  as  ammonia,  was  found 
in  the  effluent  water  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
and  nitrites-that  is  to  say,  that  oxidation 
took  place  during  the  passage  through  the 
filter.    It  was  also  shown  that  the  process  of 
upward  filtration  through  the  same  ruaterials 
did  not  cause  like  purification.  Filtration, 
then,  to  be  successful,  depends  upon  its 
beinc^  downward   and   intermittent,  ample 
time°  being  left  for  the  introduction  ot  air 
into  the  pores  of  the  filtering  material  to 
secure  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter 
and  ammonia  contained  in  the  sewage,  ibis 
plan  has  been  tried  on  an  extensive  scale  at 
Merthyr  Tydfil  on  an  area  of  20  acres,  laid 
out  in  square  beds,  and  pipe-drained  at  a 
depth  of  about  seven  feet,  so  as  to  be  used  as 
a  filtering  bed.    It  is  composed  of  a  deep  bed 
of  gravel  (possibly  the  former  bed   of  the 
river  Toff),  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  and  coal  measure  for- 
mation, interspersed  with  some  loam  and 
heds  of  sand,  forming  an  extremely  porous 
deposit,  and  having  a  vegetable  mould  on  its 
surface.    The  sewage,  before  being  turned 
into  the  filtering  bed,  is  screened  through  a 
bed  of  slag,  which  arrests  the  coarser  matter. 
It  is  applied  to  the  land  intermittently,  tor, 
the  area  being  divided  into  four  plots  or 
beds,   it  is  turned  on   to  each  one  for  6 
hours  at  a  time,  leaving  an  interval  ot  18 
hours  for  rest.    The  surface  land  was  culti- 
vated to  a  depth  of  from  16  to  18  inches,  and 
laid  up  on  ridges,  in  order  that  the  sewage 
mi^ht  run  down  the  furrows,  while  the  ridges 
we?e  planted  with  cabbage  and  other  vege- 

*'^llr  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation Sewage  Committee,  read  at  Brighton 
in  1872,  further  particulars  will  be  tound  m 
relation  to  the  Merthyr  Tydfil  plan.    It  will 
be  seen  by  the  above  description  that  the 
surface  of  the  filtering  bed  has  been  turned 
into  a  sewage  farm.    The  exammation  of 
this  process  carried  out  by  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Commissioners  and  the  British  Associa- 
tion Committee  show  satisfactory  results,  so 
far  as  the  purification  of  the  dilute  sewage  is 
concerned,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  from  the  process,  ihe 
planting  of  the  surface  of  the  hltejinj?  beds 
with  vegetables  assists  in  the  purification  of 
the  sewage,  and  although  not  a  process  for 
the  utilization  of  the  manure,  \it  is  an  ini- 
portant   consideration,    as  the  manure  is 
not   altogether    wasted.     The   results  of 
analyses  by  the   British  Association  Com- 
mittee show  that  the  effluent  water  from  the 
filters  contains  chiefly  nitrates  and  nitrites, 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  that  the  ori- 
cvinal  sewage   had  in  solution  as  organic 
nitrof^en  and  ammonia,  so  that  the  amount 
retailed  by  the  filtering  beds  and  by  the 
crops  is  put  down  as  approximately  equal  to 
the   amount  contained  in   the  suspended 
matter  of  the  sewage.    It  is  also  stated  that 
during  the  winter  the  purification  was  more 
efficient  than  during  the  summer  but  that 
even  during  the  summer  four-fifths  ot  the 
nitrogen  in  the  effluent  water  was  m  the 
form  "of  nitrates  and  nitrites.   _        .„  ,  , 

If  sewa^^e  can  be  satisfactorily  purifaed  by 
bein'T  passed  through  the  soU,  and  the 
effluent  water  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  into  the  water-courses,  it  is 
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clear  the  greater  the  extension  of  the  area 
of  the  soil  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of 
perfect  purification. 

It  will  be  essential,  however,  that  the 
sewage  passes  through  the  soil,  and  not 
merely  over  it,  and  when  the  natural  drainage 
of  the  land  is  insufficient  artificial  drainage 
must  be  resorted  to.  This  wiU  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  soil  from  being  saturated  with 
too  much  water.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary in  some  cases  for  filter  beds  to  be 
serated  to  secure  a  satisfactory  purification 
of  the  water.  Irrigation  farms,  therefore, 
fulfill  their  conditions  when  they  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  filter  beds  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Several  farms  have  been  laid  out  on 
what  has  been  called  the  "  satm-ation  jirin- 
ciple,"  not  being  underdrained.  The  sewage 
is  turned  on  the  land  at  the  highest  point, 
and  allowed  to  flow  downwards  by  gravita- 
tion over  the  surface,  which  it  can  only  do 
when  it  has  sufficiently  satui-ated  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  the  soil  with  which  it  first  comes 
in  contact.  Under  favourable  conditions, 
with  a  sufficiently  liixurious  vegetation,  the 
effluent  water  in  these  cases  may  be  satis- 
factoi-ily  purified,  but  at  other  times,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  winter,  when  growth 
is  at  a  miaimum,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
effluent  water  from  farms  constructed  on  the 
saturation  principle  will  be  little  better  than 
diluted  sewage. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion gives  an  instance  in  which  the  water 
which  had  passed  over  one  field  was  actually 
rendered  more  impure,  as  regards  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  and  total  solid  constituents 
it  contained  by  passage  over  a  second  field. 
The  principle  of  filtration  through  serated 
soil  is  entirely  given  up  by  this  saturation 
plan,  and  the  sewage  farm  is,  for  the  time 
being,  converted  into  an  area  saturated  with 
foul  water,  dependant  for  its  pui-ification 
being  placed  entirely  on  the  amount  of  vege- 
table growth.  The  purification  e3"ected 
where  sewage  is  passed  through  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil  into  drains  is  as  great  in  the 
winter  without  the  aid  of  vegetation  as  in  the 
summer  with  it.  This,  at  least,  has  been 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  instance  of  one 
noted  sewage  farm  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  purification  is  only  very  partially 
effected  in  winter  when  the  sewage  is  not 
made  to  pass  through  the  soil.  If  not 
originally  so,  the  soil  ought  to  be  made 
porous  with  the  aid  of  ashes  and  other  dress- 
ings. The  Third  Report,  already  alluded  to, 
remarks — "  If  drainage  is  necessary  where 
no  water  is  artificially  supplied  to  the  soil,  it 
cannot  be  less  necessary  after  an  addition  to 
the  rainfall  of  100  to  200  per  cent." 

We  shall  continue  the  treatment  of  Sewage 
and  other  attendant  matters  in  our  next,  and 
will  probably  furnish  some  early  instances 
in  this  and  other  countries  of  systems  of 
irrigation  by  "  flooding"  and  "  warping,"  for 
comparison  with  those  now  advocated  on 
sanitary  and  other  grounds. 


LIFFIANA. 

In  the  Corporation  on  Monday  last  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  M'Dermott,  was 
carried  :— 

<'Tliat  the  Orders  of  the  Council  of  tlie  19th 
October,  1870,  and  the  15th  of  March,  1872,  ap- 
pointing the  several  officers  of  the  Main  Drainajie 
Committee,  and  of  the  several  salaries, and  increase 
of  salaries,  of  the  said  officers,  as  specified  in  the 
said  Orders,  he  rescinded  ;  and  lliat  all  snch  salaries 
incidental  to  the  scheme  called  the  Wain  Uiainaae 
Scheme,  be  stopped  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  resolution." 

In  re  Mr.  Warren's  plan  of  purification, 
the  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  approving  of  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  G.  P.  Warren,  T.C.,  for  the 
abatement  of  the  Liffey  nuisance.  It  in- 
volved tidal  gates  west  of  the  King's  Bridge. 
On  the  motion  of  Alderman  Redmond, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Murphy,  the  plan  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 


In  the  matter  of  Sir  John  Arnott's  (i.e., 
'  Mr.  R.  Walker's)  plan,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Proud,  Secretary  to  the  Port  and  Docks 
i  Board,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  report  of  their 
i  engineer,  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  disapproving  of 
'   the  plan  for  the  purification  of  the  Liffey 

■  suggested  by  Sir  John  Arnott.  Mr.  Stoney, 
in  his  report,  observed  that  if  the  project  of 
Mr.  Walker  were  carried  out  it  would  stop 
the  present   steam   navigation   above  the 

■  bridges.  Three  still-water  reaches,  each  of 
more  than  2,000  feet  in  length,  would  be 
formed  during  several  hours  of  each  day. 

'  In  summer  weather  those  reaches  would  be 
charged  with  sewage  which,  in  place  of  flow- 
ing seawards,  as  at  present  at  ebb  tide, 
would  deposit  matter  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  fore-shore,  raising  the  latter,  and  gene- 
rating foul  gases.  The  fluid  sewage  retained 
by  the  weirs  would  be  carried  higher  up  the 
river  by  the  returning  flood  tide,  thus  aggra- 
vating the  evil.  From  25  to  30  millions  of 
gallons  of  mixed  water  and  sewage  which 
now  scoured  the  lower  part  of  the  river  daily, 
and  helped  to  flush  it  out  at  ebb  tide,  would 
be  ponded  ttp,  and  a  consequent  deposit  of 
sewage  mud  might  be  expected.  He  knew 
of  no  practical  remedy  for  the  present  pol- 
luted state  of  the  river  than  intercepting 
sewers.  These  had  been  tried  elsewhere 
with  success,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  the  Lifi"ey  to  render  it  an  excep- 
tional case  or  demand  different  treatment. 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  Vereker  said  a  majority  of 
the  house  were  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Arnott's 
plan,  but  every  possible  opposition  was  given 
to  it  by  the  gentlemen  representing  the 
Main  Drainage  Committee. 

The  motion  for  the  insertion  of  the  letter 
and  report  was  then  passed. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Robert 
Walker,  architect  and  engineer,  of  17  South 
Mall,  Cork,  off'ering  to  attend  in  Dublin  and 
give  drawings  and  explanations  in  relation 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Stoney  upon  Sir  John 
Arnott's  proposal  to  abate  the  Lifley 
nuisance. 

Another  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
Proud,  secretary  to  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board,  forwarding,  for  the  information  of 
the  Council,  a  further  report  by  their  engi- 
neer, Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  containing  his  views 
on  a  number  of  schemes  for  abating  the 
Liffey  nuisance,  which  had  been  referred  to 
him  by  the  board.  These  documents  were 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  H.  O'Hara,  C.E.,  again  urges  his 
scheme  for  the  purification  of  the  Lifley  on 
the  attention  of  the  Corporate  authorities 
and  the  public.  As  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  schemes  proposed  for  the 
abatement  of  the  Lifley  nuisance,  it  may  be 
included  in  "  Liffiana."  The  general  features 
of  the  plan  as  described  by  the  proposer 
consist : — 

To  lay  short  lines  of  water-pipes  underground,  at 
various  points  between  James's-'street  Harliour  and 
the  Ringsend  Docks,  from  the  Grand  Canal  to  the 
nearest  main  sewers  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
and  the  same  at  various  poinis  between  the 
Broadstone  and  the  Spencer  Dock,  from  the  Royal 
Canal  to  the  nearest  main  sewers  on  the  norlli  ^ide 
These  pipes  will  average  tiol  mure  than  a  few 
perchss  each  in  lenttth,  as  tlic  Ciiciilar-road  and 
the  canals  are  tolerably  parallel,  and  near  eacli 
other.  There  will  he  no  machinery  of  any  kind 
connected  with  tlie  pipes,  except  a  valve  at  liie 
canal  end,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  by  the 
several  lock-keepers  along  each  line.  VVlieii  the 
valves  are  ojiened,  about  three  and  a-halt  bonrs 
before  the  time  of  low  water,  the  flow  of  water  will 
enter  tlie  sewers,  and  circulating  tliron^b  all  of 
them,  will  (all  into  the  river  in  cascades. 

To  dimmish,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  admission 
of  solid  matter  to  the  river.  That  can  be  effected 
by  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the  police,  and 
making  it  a  purdsbahle  offence  to  throw  house  or 
market  refuse  into  the  river.  Also  by  requesting 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  tlie  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  Royal  Barracks,  and  by 
compelling  the  owners  of  manufactories  to  pass 
their  waste  liquids  through  wire  strainers  fitted  in 
the  sewers  leading  from  their  |)remises. 

To  supply  distilleries  and  other  establishments, 
where  hot  water  is  a  waste  product,  with  a  stream 
of  cold  water  sufficient  in  amount  to  lower,  at  tlie 
time  ol  its  discharge,  the  warm  fluid  to  the  tem- 


perature of  the  air,  as  heat  liberates  the  mogt 
poisonous  gases. 

To  prevent  the  reception  of  solid  matter  by  the 
tributaries  which  join  the  Liffey  within  the  muni- 
cipal boundary.  The  tributaries  are  the  river  Cam- 
raack  and  the  river  Poddle.  The  former  receives 
house  dust  and  refuse  of  every  kind  in  passing 
through  Old  Kilmainbam  and  Bow  Bridge,  whieli 
it  carries  down  and  discharges  into  the  Liffey  »t 
the  King's  Bridu'e  and  VVatling-street.  The  l  itter 
i»  open  to  the  street,  at  Piinlico,  and  sbnnld  lie 
arched  over.  It  enters  the  Liffey  at  Welliu-ton- 
quay.  The  pollution  of  the  tributaries  l.y  solid 
matter  may  be  lessened  by  covering  tlie  river 
Poddle  at  the  place  indicated,  and  by  police  regu- 
lations applied  at  Bow  Bridge  and  Old  Kilriiainliam. 

To  level  the  shore  bed  between  the  King's  Bridge 
and  Carlisle  Bridge,  so  that  the  hi  ream  at  low  water 
may  flow  uniformly  over  the  surf'aie,  and  allow  the 
current  and  the  tides  to  exert  increased  friclional 
force  by  passing  over  a  dean  peblily  bed. 

The  advantages  of  tiiis  plan  are:— 1st.  That  the 
nuisance  will  he  at  once  and  for  ever  abated,  at  a 
comparatively  sni;ill  expenditure.  2nd.  That  the 
cleansing  nciion  of  the  water  will  extend  to  the 
drains,  and  prev,  nt  the  accumulation  of  solid  matter 
in  the  sewers  and  river  bed.  3rd.  Tliat  the  navi- 
'-'ation  and  fisheries  will  be  much  improved,  and 
will  continue  to  improve  as  long  as  it  is  in  opera- 
titui." 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  O'Hara  overlooked 
some  important  considerations  essential  to 
the  success  of  any  plan  ;  but,  as  there  seems 
so  little  chance  of  our  civic  magnates  adojjt- 
ing  his  plan,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us 
to  enter  into  the  question.  We  may  venture 
to  say,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
O'Hara's  plan  would  aff'ord  but  small  relief, 
and  the  Liffey  would  stiU  continue  to  be 
polluted. 


THE    BRITISH  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  BRISTOL. 

The  Congress  at  Bristol,  alluded  to  in  our 
last,  opened  most  favourably  with  greetings 
and  hospitalities.  The  first  visit  was  made 
to  the  historic  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff'e, 
when  a  party  of  the  members  and  visitors 
were  conducted  over  the  building  by  Mr. 
George  Godwin.  This  church  has  lately  been 
and  is  at  present,  we  believe,  under  resto- 
ration, according  to  the  directions  of  the 
architect  named.  Mr.  Godwin  gave  to  the 
party  a  brief  history  of  the  past  of  the 
building,  its  monuments,  memorable  per- 
sons, and  associations  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  concluded  with  a  description  of  the  work 
of  restoration.  The  narrative  was  a  very 
interesting  one.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
discourse,  Mr.  J.  R.  Planche  [Somerset 
Herald)  made  some  remarks,  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Godwin  in  some  points  described.  The 
Temple  Church,  Cuuynge's  House,  and 
other  parts  of  ancient  Bristol  were  next 
visited  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Nicholls.  The  inaugural  dinner  given 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson, 
M.P.,  was  well  attended.  Among  the  speakers 
were  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  Mr.  R.  N  PhiUips, 
Prebendary  Scarth,  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  Mr. 
Edward  Roberts  and  Mr.  Mervyn  King. 

The  first  excursion  was  made  on  Wednes- 
day, tlie  5th.  The  comparatively  unknown 
Church  of  Clapton-in-Gordano,  the  camp  at 
Cadbury,  the  Church  and  Manor  House  at 
Tickenham,  and  Nailsea  Church  were  an- 
nounced in  the  programme,  and  the  way 
thither  was  over  the  Suspension  Bridge  at 
Clifton,  and  thence  by  a  pleasant  and  pic- 
turesque road  to  Portway,  where  Mr.  Nicholls 
jioiuted  out  a  small  camp  crowning  the  emi- 
nence, and  the  rude  tower  belonging  to  a 
small  hospitiil  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  !  Barely  two  miles  from  hence  was 
the  Church  of  Clapton,  rising  grim  and  grey 
on  an  eminence  by  a  tall  hill  side.  On  the 
western  side  of  tlie  eminence  was  a  fortified 
tower  attached  to  a  manor  house,  with  some 
old  farm  buildings  adjoining.  The  Church  of 
Clapton  was  evi<.lently  an  edifice  dating  from 
the  twelfth  century,  but  tltere  were  examples 
of  later  date.  The  peculiar  name  of  the 
church  and  parish  was  derived  from  Almeric 
de  Gardein,  a  Norman  follower  of  the  Con- 
queror, who  received  a  grant  of  land  in  this 
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locality.    The  church  had  an  angolus  bell  of 
silver,  bearing  the  somewhat  strange  inscrip- 
tion,  "  Signus   cessandis  et   servis  chuno 
cibandis,"  which  the  Rev.  Prebendary  bca  th 
said  might  be  freely  translated,  '  I  call  the 
men  to  work,  and  when  they  go  to  dinnei. 
The  super  altar  had  some  singular  capitals 
inverted  so  as  to  form  the  base  of  the  shafts 
The  roof,  of  the  15th  century,  was  in  a  good 
state  of  repair.  Some  interest  was  excited  by 
an  uninscribed  altar-tomb  in  a  chantry  chape 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  an  Easter 
altar,  hut  this  was  doubted     A  large  mural 
monument  to  one  of  the  Winters  was  re- 
markable for  the  quaintness  of  its  devices 
Another  monument  (an  mscribed  stone)  to 
the  memory  of  a  Bridget  Winter,  who  died 
in  1640,  bore  the  following  singular  lines  :— 

"  Thy  rest  gives  me  a  restless  life, 
In  that  thougli  wast  a  matchless  wife, 
But  yet  1  rest,  and  hope  to  see 
The  day  of  doume,  and  tlien  see  thee. 

In  this  chapel  there  was  a  hagioscope  which 
formed  also  a  piscina,  an   arrangement  so 
singular  as  to  attract  general  attention  ;  the 
old  seats,  Jacobean  candlesticks,  rood  loft 
staircase,  in  which  human  bones  were  found 
when  the  door  was  unbricked  some  years  ago. 
The  rector  pointed  out  that  near  the  side 
of  the  present  font  an   ancient  sepulture 
was  found,  but  the  figure  fell  to  du.t  when 
exposed  to  the  air.    The  arms  of  Ai^hur  and 
Berkeley  were  impaled  on  some  shields  m 
the  church,  and  these  intermarried  with  the 
Winters.  The  old  manor  house  was  ascribed 
to  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  and  the  tower  to 
1446     The  adjacent  farm  buildings  were  ot 
Jacobean   era,   and    presented   some  pic- 
turesque details.    Cadbury  Camp  was  next 
visited,  and   a  large  number   of  visitors 
climbed  the  heights  on  foot.    The  camp  is 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  which 
commanded  views  of  the    Severn  and  the 
Mendip  Hills.    The  entrenchment  enclosed 
an  area  of  7  acres  1  rood  and  28  poles,  and  is 
594  yards  by  561.    The  entrances  were  to 
the  north.    There  was  a  double  valla  and  a 
double  ditch,  and  of  these  Mr.  Grover  gave  a 
description.    There  seemed  to  be  a  mode  ot 
defendin<^  the  entrances  by  transverse  ram- 
parts.   Subsequently,  Mr.  Grover  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  on  early  British  settle- 
ments and  fortifications,  but  his  deductions 
■were  open  to  serious  objections,  as  he  made 
these  hills  the  battle  ground  of  Caractacus. 
Some  fine  effigies  of  the  Berkeleys  in  Tick- 
enham,  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the 
14th  century,  were  much  admired,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to   describe  the  cham 
armour,    sleeveless    surcoats,   and  beaten 
shields  of  these  old  warriors.    Some  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  whether  the  circular  chancel 
arch   was   Norman  or   Saxon   work.  Mr. 
George    Godwin  was  of   opinion    that  it 
might  belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Saxon 
period.    Some  carved  work  on  one  of  the 
southern  piers,  apparently  made  to  receive  a 
canopy,  a  stoup  in  the  chancel,  and  the  base 
of  the  church-yard   cross  exhausted  appa- 
rently the  archaeological  objects  within  this 
strange  church.    The  stile  leading  to  the 
road  was,  however,  found  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  upper  part  of  an  altar  tomb.  The 
great  interest  of  Tickenham  centered  in  the 
remains  of  the  old  manor  house  adjoining  the 
church,  for  the  proportions  of  the  old  hall, 
with  its  richly-decorated  corbel  stones,  ex- 
cellent tracery,   and   treble    doorway  for 
kitchen  and  buttery,  gave  an  excellent  idea 
of  a  dining-hall  at  the  early  part  of  tlie  15th 
century,  when  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  became 
King.     The  oriel   solar  withdrawing-room 
completed  the  plan  of  this  old  house,  of  which 
but  little  is  known.    Mr.  E.  Roberts  gave  a 
brief   description  of  mediaeval   houses,  and 
compared  them  with  the  example  before  the 
association.    At  Nailsea,  where  the  party 
lunched,  Mr.  Grover  extended  his  remarks 
on  the  camps  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
party  then  proceeded  to  Nailsea  Church,  a 
restored  specimen  of  a  Perpendicular  church 
of  the  Somersetshire  type,  notable  only  for  a 
good  stone  pulpit  and  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  piers  to  carry  the  rood  loft.  A 
stump  of  a  13th  century  cross  in  the  chancel 


seemed  the  only  early  specimen  in  the  church. 
A  water-drain,  similar  to  the  one  at  Clapton, 
was  observed  in  the  hagioscope. 

Other  places  of  note  were  visited  on  tue 
following  days,  of  which  we  may  give  Bome 
particulars  in  our  next. 


OUR  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

The  conservation  of  our  National  Monu- 
ments is  a  matter  not  only  of  historic  but  of 
architectural  importance,  and  we  have  on 
sundry  occasions  discussed  the  question  in 
many  of  its  bearings.  The  Rev.  James 
Graves,  A.B.,  M.R.I.A.,  hon.  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Associa,- 
tion  of  Ireland,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  speak 
nlainlv  in  respect  of  the  work  attempted  at 
the  Rock  of  Cashel.  That  Mr.  Graves  s 
protest  may  be  fully  understood,  we  quote 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  late  session  the 
question  put  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  and  the 
answer  given  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  ire- 
land : — 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry— I  vTish  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  whether  il  is  tiie  inieiition  ot 
the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  to  carry  on  repairs 
of  the  national  monuments,  for  wliicli  funds  have 
been  vested  in  them  under  tlie  25th  and  26th  sec- 
tions of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  without  ol.lainmg 
the  assistance  of  an  inspector  specially  skilled  in  the 
ancient  architecture  of  Ireland  ?  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion at  the  request  of  some  of  the  first  archajolouisls 
of  Ireland,  who  have  been  shocked  at  finding  the 
erection  of  walls  round  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  and 
other  acts  of  Vandalism. 

Sir  M.  H.  Beach— I  am  informed  that  the  Board 
of  Works  in  Ireland  consider  that  their  duties  in 
reference  to  the  national  monuments  are  confined  to 
their  preservation  and  not  to  their  restoration.  K 
at  any  time  circumstances  were  to  arise  which  would 
render  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  advice  of  inspectors 
skilled  in  the  ancient  architecture  of  Ireland,  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  do  so. 

the  above,  Mr.  Graves 


untenable  line  of  action  announced  hy  their  spokes- 
man in  Parliament.  IfHiey  are  so  ill  advised  and 
so  ignorant  or  careless  of  intellitient  public  opinion 
as  to  do  so,  it  only  remains  for  Irishmen  ol  all 
parlies  and  classes  to  unite  in  an  appeal  to  a  liiiilior 
authority,  and  that  at  once,  before  irn  parable  mis- 
cliief  is  done.  Tiie  surplus  of  the  properly  ot  the 
Irish  Church  had  but  one  lien  placed  upon  it  by  tbe 
Act  of  Disestablisliment,  and  tlial  was  the  preserva- 
tion, as  National  Monuments,  of  the  most  important 
of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  ;  and  sorely  no 
Irishman  will  be  found  to  object  to  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  tJie  tru-.t 
thus  lianded  over  to  the  Board  <,f  Public  Works  ... 
Ireland,  especially  as  it  involves  no  call  on  tne 
revenue  ol  the  country,  and  needs  not  the  assent  ol 
that  proverbially  close-handed  Minister,  the  Clian- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

We  fully  endorse  the  above  sentiments, 
and  would  respectfully  refer  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  opinions  he  expressed  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  time  and  the  circumstances  have 
arisen  which  render  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  properly  qualified  inspector,  "  skilled 
in  the  ancient  architecture  of  Ireland, 
should  be  appointed. 


Commenting  on 
observes : — 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I  read  Sir 
M.  H.  Beach's  reply  to  Mr.  xMitchell  Henry's  ques- 
tion relative  to  tiie  non-appointment  by  the  Board 
of  Puiilic  V^'orks  of  a  properly  qualified  inspector  to 
direct  the  works  of  conservation  of  th-)se  ancient 
ecclesiastical  remains  which  are  made,  or    to  be 
made  •'National  Monuments,"  under  the  2.5th  sec- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church  Act.    The  Irish  Secretary 
stated  that  no   such  inspector  was  needed,  as  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  board  to  restore  any  of  the 
ancient  buildings    vested  in  them  as    "  National 
Monuments."  Now,  I  visited  Cashel,  the  only  build- 
ius  as  vet  actually  vested  in  the  board,  in  tlie 
middle  of  last  June,  and  tound  a  very  intelligent  | 
clerk  of  works,  and  a  lar-e  staff  of  operatives,  in  I 
possession  of  "  the  Rock."    Mr.  Reade,  the  clerk  | 
of  works,  kindly  gave  me  every  iiilonnation  as  to 
the  proposed  operations,  and  I  found   tliat  besides 
the  works  of  simple  conservation  it  was  intended  to 
restore — 

1.  The  bishop's  palace  or  castle. 
3.  Tlie  vicar's  hall. 

3.  The  east  window  of  the  cathedral. 

4.  The  buttresses  of  tlie  catliedral. 

5.  The  battlements  of  the  cathedral. 

6.  The  enclosing  wall  of  the  Rock. 
Now,  if  this  is  not  restoration  I  do  not  know  the 

meaning  of  the  word!  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in"lhe  conservation  of  ancient  huildinsjs  myself, 
and  I  feel  persuaded  that  incalculable  injury  may 
be  done,  even  in  works  of  simple  preserval ion, 
unless  the  workmen  are  placed  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  someone  perfectly  acquainted  with 
tbe  characteristic  features  of  the  various  styles  in 
which  our  ancient  churches  were  built.  When  it 
omes,  however,  to  restorations  such  as  those  which 
are  in' progress,  or  contemplated,  at  the  Rock  of 
Cashel,  the  unremitting  oversiglit  of  a  properly- 
niialitidd  inspector  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
character  and  authenticity  of  our"  National  Monu- 
ments" are  to  be  preserved. 


THE  DUBLIN  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

We  noticed  with  pleasure  on  former  occasions 
the  marked  improvement  that  had  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  the  conduct  and  teaching  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  School  of  Art. 
None  can  deny  but  that  much  is  owing  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  Head  Master,  Mr. 
Robert  Edwin  Lyne.    His  ten  years'  labours 
have  been  fruitful  of  several  clever  pupils  who 
are  now  practising  their  art  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.     Our  only  regret  is  that  the 
artizan  classes  of  this  city  have  not  taken  ad- 
vanta-^e  of  the  facilities  offered  to  them,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  instructions  withm 
their  reach  for  several  years  past.    They  will 
rcn-et  it  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  losses 
their  neglect  has  brought  them.  Drawing, 
to  nearly  all  classes  of  artizans,  is  almost  as 
necessary  as  writing ;  and  an  operative  can 
never  be  pronounced  skiUed  or  technically 
educated  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of  drawing. 
To  operatives  of  the  building  trades  parti- 
cularly, the  acquisition  is  most  valuable,  if 
they  aim  to  become  clever  foremen  or  clerks 
of  works.    The  following  address  to  the  Head 
Master  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself, 
and  we  may  add  we  publish  it  with  pleasure  : 


And  in  a  subsequent  communication  the 
reverend  gentleman  remarks  : — 

When  Lords  Enniskillen  and  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
Bishop  Graves,  Sir  William  Wilde,  Doctor  Stokes, 
and  a  host  of  other  men  of  note  for  their  knowledge 
of  our  national  antiquilies  concur  in  recommending 
an  appointment  which  they  think  needed  lor  the 
efficient  preservation  of  our  National  Monuments, 
surely  the  Board  of  Works  will  nut  persist  in  the 


Respected  and  Dear  Sir,  —  Upon  the 
occasion  of  your  having  completed  the  tenth  year 
of  vour  labours  amoncrst  bs,  as  Head  Master  of  the 
School  of  Art  of  the  Royal  Dublin  S  .ciet> ,  we,  the 
students,  be2  to  offer  you  the  present  address, 
e-ipres'in.'  the  hiL^h  appreciation  we  entertain  of  the 
services  which  you  have  rendered  to  art  education 
in  Ireland,  and  of  the  many  ad  vantages  which  we 
liave  enjoyed  as  vour  pupils;  and  we  beg  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  success.which  has  attended  your 
endeavours  to  establish  upon  a  sound  foundation  the 
art  progress  of  this  country.  We  desire  to  say  how 
much  we  value  the  instruction  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  you  during  so  many  years,  and  how 
greatly  we  have  lieeii  benefited  by  your  teaching. 

You  have  l>rough>  to  hear  upon  your  labours  an 
ener'ry  fortified  and  disciplined  by  experience,  and 
you  "have  alwav*  enforced  the  necessity  ot  distni- 
guishiii"  between  the  false  and  the  true,  thus  leading 
us  to  value  justly  the  really  beautiful  in  art,  and  lo 
appreciate  more  and  more  the  harmonious  combina- 
lions  of  nature.  It  is  highly  gratifyin-  t..  us  to  have 
to  recall  the  wide  reputatiim  whicli  our  art  schoois 
have  achieved,  and  it  must  be  a  hi-h  satisfaction 
to  you  to  remember  that  your  efforts  have  .-o  mate- 
rially conduced  lo  this  result.  It  must  also  afford 
you  much  satisfaction  to  reflect  upon  the  great 
number  of  your  pupils  who  are  now  practising  art 
and  exercisina  a  salutary  inflaence  over  a  wide  tield 
both  in  this  >ind  otiier  countries.  Tliey  will  always 
"■ratefnlly  remember  the  in.struclion  they  have  re- 
ceived ill  tl'.e  Diibliii  School  of  Art. 

Upon  a  former  occasion  we  ack"owledi;ed  the 
beneficial  influence  of  vour  example,  leadiiiir  us  to 
diliuenceand  perseverance, and  wenow,  incnnclusion, 
desire  to  assure  you  of  our  sincere  respect  and  lasting 
regard,  and  il  is  our  earnest  wish  that  you  inay  l""u' 
continue  to  labour  in  y„ur  present  sphere  of  usefu  - 
ness,  and  tbnt  we  may  thus  enjoy  the  advaiila:;e8 
for  many  yrars  to  come  of  your  great  experience  a  d 
knowleae.— We  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  faitbhilly 
yours,  John  T  Miles,  James  Mac Dnnnell,  Tueodoi  e 
"Purkes.  (,Oii  behalf  of  the  Committee. J 
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HOUSE  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
AMERICA. 

The  Americans  are  fond  of  styling  their 
country,  in  contrast  to  Europe,"  "  The  New 
Land,"  desiring  by  this  designation  to  ex- 
press, not  only  that  the  settlement  of  America 
by  white  men  was  comparatively  recent,  but 
also  that  the  whole  mode  of  life  in  America 
is  fresh  and  vigorous  compared  with  that  of 
Europe,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  far  superior  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  European  states  founded  in 
earlier  times.  To  the  American,  therefore, 
"  The  New  Land"  appears  the  more  perfect 
land,  and  this  supposition  is  forced  the  more 
convincingly  upon  him,  because  in  America 
the  "  new"  is  almost  invariably  considered 
better  than  the  "  old."  In  how  far  this  idea 
is  correct  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
houses  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
remarks. 

When  a  house  is  to  be  erected,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  is 
to  select  a  suitable  site.  Allotments  of  land 
for  building  purposes  may  be  obtained  in  two 
ways— by  purchase  for  ever,  or  on  lease  for 
10  or  25  years.  The  style  of  the  house  to 
be  built  depends  greatly  upon  the  fact 
whether  it  be  required  only  for  10  or  20 
years  or  for  a  much  longer  period.  Nor  is 
its  character  less  decisively  influenced  ac- 
cording as  it  is  situate  u])on  a  farm,  in  a 
small  country  town,  or  in  the  more  or  less 
populous  parts  of  a  city. 

The  humblest  demands  are  frequently 
satisfied  by  a  structure  which  presents 
nothing  more  than  four  walls  and  a  fire- 
place. Primitive  houses,  or  rather  huts,  of 
this  sort  are  in  general  constructed  of  wood, 
and  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  forests 
and  prairies  of  the  "  Far  West,"  but  also  in 
every  small  or  large  city  of  the  eastern 
states.  Specimens  of  them,  sometimes 
isolated  and  sometimes  in  consideral)le 
groups,  may  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
York.  The  causes  which  tend  to  the  erec- 
tion of  these  miserable  huts  may  be  easily 
explained.  In  all  the  large  towns,  many 
houses  are  pulled  down  a  short  time  after 
their  erection,  and  thus  abundance  of  second- 
hand, but  still  serviceable,  building  material 
is  provided.  This  material  is  bought  cheap, 
and  as  a  carpenter  earning  from  two  to 
three  dollars  daily  will,  in  one,  or  at  the 
most  two,  weeks  construct  one  of  these  huts 
or  "  shanties,"  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  the  cost  of  the  whole  structure  does 
not  exceed  twenty  or  forty  dollars.  The  only 
further  expense  then  incurred  l)y  the  new 
householder  is  a  small  ground-rent  paid 
annually  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

The  advantages  which  this  class  of  house- 
holders derive  from  this  system  are  l)y  no 
means  inconsiderable.  They  are  principally 
artizans  and  labourers,  and  although  they 
can  earn  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  weekly, 
yet  there  are  every  year  periods  of  enforced 
idleness,  frequently  lasting  for  ten  or  twelve 
weeks.  Then,  those  who  have  been  impro- 
vident run  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  upon 
the  streets  by  their  landlords.  The  owner- 
ship of  a  shanty  protects  them  against  such 
a  misfortune.  The  rent,  too,  of  a  dwelling 
but  slightly  better  would  amount  on  an 
average  to  30  or  40  dollars,  and  in  New  York 
to  as  much  as  80  dollars  per  annum. 

Economical  persons  easily  earn  the  means 
of  soon  entering  upon  the  possession  of  a 
more  comfortable  residence  than  that  just 
described.  Large  or  small  building  sites  are 
daily  offered  for  sale  in  or  near  all  American 
towns,  upon  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
The  right  of  possession  over  such  a  piece  of 
building-gr-ound  may  be  obtained  by  small 
weekly  or  monthly  payments,  and  a  frame 
house  may  at  once  be  constructed  upon  it  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  work  upon  a 
frame  house  is  principally  done  by  car- 
penters, except  when  stones  are  convenient, 
when  a  stone  basement  storey,  in  which  are 
situate  the  kitchen  and  an  eating-room,  is 
constructed.  In  this  case,  the  real  frame 
house  is  placed  upon  the  walls. 

The  frame  house  in  reality  is  composed  of 


a  skeleton  of  wood-work,  the  various  parts  of 
which  are  sold  ready-made.  These  mate- 
rials are  exceedingly  light,  and  even  the 
rafters,  although  they  are  generally  12  in. 
high,  are  only  from  to  2  to  3J  in.  broad. 
When  the  skeleton  or  frame-work  is  erected, 
the  roof  is  shingled,  the  walls  are  coated 
with  boards  upon  the  outside,  and  door  and 
window  frames  are  fitted  in.  The  carpenter's 
work  is  finished  when  the  floors  are  laid 
down,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  is  then 
entrusted  to  the  plasterer,  who  covers  the 
scantlings  and  rafters  upon  the  inside  with 
thin  laths,  which  are  in  their  turn  coated 
with  plaster.  The  inside  walls  are  thus  left 
hollow,  but,  nevertheless,  answer  their  pur- 
pose well,  and  ofier  the  double  advantage  of 
being  comparatively  cheap  to  construct  and 
easy  to  alter.  A  house  of  this  kind  may  be 
completed  within  a  few  weeks,  as  all  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  every  size  and  quality  are  sold 
ready-made. 

Houses  of  greater  pretensions  are  much 
longer  and  not  nnfrequently  two  storeys 
high,  and  contain  not  only  a  parlour,  kitchen, 
and  family  bed-rooms,  but  also  a  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  and  spare  rooms.  The  ex- 
ternal pretensions  of  the  house  also  rise  with 
the  increased  internal  accommodation.  The 
boards  covering  the  outside  of  the  walls  are 
carefully  jilaned  and  fitted  to  each  other,  and 
sometimes  even  receive  the  form  of  cut  sand- 
stone. The  roof,  doors,  and  windows,  are 
ornamented  in  various  ways,  and  a  verandah 
is  frequently  added.  The'pillars  of  the  latter 
form  a  special  feature  of  beauty  in  the  build- 
ing, especially  when  they  are  not  square,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  but  belong  to  the  Ionic 
or  Doric  orders.  Some  of  these  wooden 
houses  are  built  in  extict  imitation  of  Greek 
Temples,  and  at  a  certain  distance  they  may, 
from  their  white  appearance,  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  marble  palaces  by  strangers  in 
America.  Almost  every  style  of  architecture 
is  imitated  with  great  skill  and  often  with 
such  success  that  one  is  quite  perplexed  when 
asked  to  decide  at  a  certain  distance  whether, 
for  example  a  Gothic  church  is  built  of  wood 
or  of  stone.  A  correct  decision  is  rendered 
still  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  style 
of  painting  such  buildings  varies  according 
to  the  order  of  architecture.  A  brown  colour 
in  imitation  of  the  common  brown  sandstone 
is  mnch  esteemed.  Wood  and  ironwork  too 
are  not  unfrequently  covered  with  a  gluti- 
nous varnish  upon  which  the  dust  of  crushed 
stones  is  scattered,  and  thus  genuine  sand- 
stone is  successfully  imitated. 

Frame  houses  are  very  numerous  in 
America,  as  they  can  be  erected  with  great 
rapidity,  and  are  exceedingly  cheap  in  com- 
parison to  stone  and  mortar  structures. 
Small  country  towns  are  often  entirely  com- 
posed of  them,  as  also  many  of  the  younger 
cities  of  the  West.  Entire  streets  of  these 
houses  are  still  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  rapidly-growing  cities  of  the  eastern 
states.  It  is  these  houses  also  which  most 
frequently  aflford  to  the  newly  arrived  Euro- 
pean the  singular  spectacle  of  a  *'  migratin*^ 
house."  Occasionally  a  street  perfectly  clear 
in  the  morning  will  be  found  almost  entirely 
blocked  up  in  the  evening  by  a  house  several 
storeys  high,  which,  resting  upon  rollers,  is 
being  removed  by  means  of  mechanical 
appliances  from  its  former  site  to  a  new 
destination.  During  this  alteration  of  posi- 
tion the  furniture  and  other  articles  are 
left  in  their  usual  places,  and  in  many 
cases  even  the  inmates  remain  in  the  house. 
It  _  is  worthy  of  remark  that  even  stone 
buildings,  although  much  more  rarely, 
successfully  undergo  similar  alterations  of 
site. 

Frame  houses  are  in  general  inhaliited  by 
one  family  only,  as  their  liability  to  fire  pre- 
vents their  being  constructed  on  a  large 
scale.  In  rapidly-growin,^  cities  they  are 
rendered  impossible  in  time,  because  the 
value  of  the  ground  rises  so  high  that  the 
interest  of  the  capital  expended  upon  the 
purchase  of  a  building  site  amounts  to  more 
than  the  rent  of  a  frame  house  erected 
thereon.    Therefore,  there  is  nothing  for  the  | 


owner  but  to  submit  to  necessity  and  to  erect 
a  more  solid  building,  with  a  corresponding 
profit  in  rent,  upon  his  site.  In  most  cases 
a  "  tenement  house"  is  constructed,  by  which 
is  understood  a  dwelling-house  for  several 
families.  These  tenement  houses  are  so 
much  alike,  as  well  in  their  external  appear- 
ance as  in  their  inner  arrangements,  even  in 
towns  the  most  remote  from  each  other,  that 
one  is  involuntarily  led  to  believe  that  they 
are  all  constructed  upon  one  and  the  same 
model.  Their  object  is  to  aff"ord  shelter  to 
as  many  families  as  possible,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce high  rents.  Isolated  tenement  houses 
have  not  a  very  attractive  appearance,  as  they 
are  exceedingly  narrow  and  five  or  six  storeys 
•high.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
built  in  blocks,  as  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  they  have  a  tame  and  barrack-like 
aspect. 

The  structure  of  these  stone  buildings  is, 
upon  the  whole,  almost  as  simple  as  that  of 
the  frame  house,  their  external  walls  alone 
being  massively  built.  The  length  of  the 
tenement  house  exceeds  the  breadth  almost 
by  the  double,  and,  consequently,  as  soon  as 
the  cellars  are  constructed,  the  building  of 
the  two  long  side  walls  begins.  In  spite  of 
their  great  height,  the  thickness  of  their 
wails  seldom  exceeds  two  bricks,  so  that  the 
narrow  flues  which  are  built  in  them  project 
considerably.  As  the  height  of  each  succes- 
sive storey  is  attained,  the  rafters  are  laid  in 
their  places.  They  are  high  and  thin,  and 
are  placed  about  ten  inches  apart.  Some 
rows  of  thin  spars,  running  parallel  with  the 
side  walls,  are  fastened  across  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  bend.  When  the 
house  has  at  length  fully  attained  its  des- 
tined height,  its  front  and  back  walls  are 
built  up.  Then  follows  the  construction  of 
the  roof,  which  is,  in  modern  buildings, 
generally  quite  flat.  The  usual  roofing  ma- 
terial is  zinc,  but  in  recent  times  a  coating 
of  asphalt  has  found  much  favour. 

The  interior  walls  of  stone  houses  are  con- 
structed in  the  same  simple  manner  as  those 
of  the  frame  houses.  The  outside  walls  are 
not  directly  plastered  on  the  inside,  but  a 
framework  of  laths  is  erected  in  front  of 
them,  which  is  covered  with  plaster,  and 
polished.  In  the  space  between  the  real  wall 
and  the  frame  work,  the  water  and  gas  pipes 
are  placed. 

The  visitor  to  a  large  tenement-house  will 
find  two  dwellings  upon  each  floor.  Imme- 
diately upon  entering  the  basement  storey  he 
will  perceive  two  doors,  one  upon  the  right 
and  the  other  upon  the  left,  facing  each  other ; 
somewhat  further  in  is  the  common  stair, 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  yard-door,  which 
faces  the  street-door,  is  another  couple  of 
doors,  also  facing  each  other.  The  first- 
mentioned  doors  are  those  of  the  parlours, 
and  the  others  those  of  the  kitchens  of  the 
two  dwellings  situate  upon  the  ground-floor 
of  the  house.  A  similar  arrangement  exists 
in  all  the  upper  storeys.  On  opening  the 
parlour-door  the  visitor  observes  a  room  4  or 
5  yards  long,  and  of  a  similar  breadth. 
Generally  the  fire-place  is  placed  opposite  to 
the  door,  and  framed  in  with  wood,  marble 
chimney-pieces  being  only  found  in  higher- 
class  houses.  Upon  either  side  of  the  fire- 
places are  cupboards.  Owing  to  the  southern 
aspect  of  most  American  houses,  the  two 
windows  admit  such  a  flood  of  light  into  the 
room  that  the  window-shutters  are  generaUy 
kept  closed  during  the  day.  The  shutters  are 
perforated  with  numerous  holes,  and  as  soon 
as  the  windows  are  opened  the  air  receives 
free  admittance  into  the  room.  The  windows 
consist  of  two  halves,  which  are  opened  or 
closed  by  means  of  cords  and  pulleys.  From 
the  parlour  the  visitor  passes  through  a 
couple  of  dark  rooms  into  the  kitchen,  which 
serves  at  the  same  time  as  an  eating-room 
and  as  the  usual  sitting-room  of  the  family. 
Its  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
parlour. 

Besides  the  use  of  the  dwelling,  the  inmates 
of  tenement-houses  possess  the  right  of  dry- 
ing their  washings  in  the  yard  behind  the 
house.  For  this  purpose  there  is  a  convenient 
arrangement,  consisting  of  an  endless  line 
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running  from  a  roller  placed  under  each 
kitchen  window  to  another  roller  fastened  to 
a  tree  planted  in  the  yard.  The  various 
articles  put  out  to  dry  can  thus  be  hung  out 
from  the  kitchen  window,  and  taken  in  again 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  rent  of  such  dwellings  in  large  towns 
varies  from  10   to  20  dollars  per  month, 
according  as  they  are  situate  in  a  lower  or 
upper  storey  ;  so  that  the  income  derived  from 
a    five-storey  tenement-house   amounts  to 
1  000  or  1,800  dollars  annually.    The  high 
rate  of  rents  (which  are  continually  rising) 
causes  many  families,  especially  m  New  York, 
to  be  content  with  two  in  place  of  four  rooms. 
Thus  four  families  frequently  dwell  m  one 
storey,  and  si.vteen  or  twenty  m  a  house  ;  so 
that  a  single  tenement-house  contains  from 
seventy  to  eighty  inmates.    The  front  of  the 
tenement-house  is,  like  the  rest  of  its  wails, 
built  of  bricks ;  for  the  doors  and  window- 
frames  roughly-hewn  sandstone  is  employed. 
In  self-contained  houses,  designed  for  the  use 
of  one  family  only,  the  front  is  constructed 
with  great  care ; 'it  is  composed  wholly  of 
sandstone  or  marble,  and  adorned  with  innu- 
merable architectonic  ornaments. 

The  self-contained  houses,  like  the  tene- 
ment-houses, are  very  similar  to  each  other 
in  most  respects.     The  usual  entrance  to  a 
eelf-contained  house  is  situate  in  the  fa9ade 
of  the  house,  immediately  under  the  stair 
leading  to  the  hall-door,  and  is  some  feet 
lower  than  the  street.    This  door  admits  to 
the  basement  storey,  which  contains  besides 
a  long  narrow  hall,  an  eating-room,  upon  the 
street  side,  and  a  kitchen  at  the  back,  with 
some  dark  rooms  between.     From  the  hall  a 
stair  leads  to  the  upper  storeys.    The  next 
storey  contains  the  principal  rooms  of  the 
bouse  :  facing  the  street  is  the  front  parlour, 
and  immediately  behind  it,  overlooking  the 
yard,  is  the  back  parlour,  both  being  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  folding-door. 
The  remaining  floors  contain  a  large  room 
upon  their  street  side,  and  a  small  one  next 
the  yard,  with  several  dark  rooms  between. 
In  ail  the  rooms  the  chimney-pieces  are  con- 
structed of  marble,  and  frequently  thousands 
of  dollars  are  laid  out  in  decorating,  gilding, 
and  painting.     This  lavish  outlay,  however, 
by  no  means  guarantees  that  the  decorations 
are  tastefully  arranged,  or  that  they  can  lay 
claim  to  artistic  merit.     One  convenience, 
however,  which  is  constantly  met  with  m 
these  self-contained  houses,deserves  mention. 
A  commodious  bath-room  is  invariably  situate 
in  the  second  storey,  and  is  supplied  with 
pipes  for  hot  and  cold  water. 

The  fireplace— an  important  object  in  the 
structure  of  American  houses— remains  to  be 
considered.  It  is  an  old  custom  in  America 
to  keep  a  grate-fire  always  burning.  There 
is  no  difiicultyin  doing  this  in  districts  where 
firewood  is  abundant ;  but  with  the  increasing 
cost  of  fuel  the  necessity  for  economy  in  this 
respect  was  felt.  In  large  towns,  where  fuel 
is  always  scarce,  grate-fires  are  burned  only 
in  the  houses  of  wealthy  people,  whilst  others 
employ  round  iron  stoves,  placed  in  front  of 
the  chimney.  In  large  shops,  and  in  many 
private  houses,  the  rooms  are  heated  by  pipes, 
which  conduct  the  warm  air  generated  by  a 
large  stove  on  the  basement  floor  through  the 
upper  storeys.  In  rented  houses  the  stoves 
are  not  the  property  of  the  landlord  but  of  the 
tenant. 

The  rooms  and  houses  are,  in  general,  fitted 
out  in  the  same  uniform  manner  in  which  they 
are  built.    In  the  most  distinct  dwellings  one 
finds  almost  the  same  furniture  often  arranged 
in  the  same  manner.    In  good  tenement- 
houses  the  floors  are  generally  covered  with 
thick  oilcloth.    In  many  cases  the  kitchen  is 
the  favourite  family-room,  and  is  also  laid 
with  oilcloth,   whilst  the  parlour,  and  per- 
haps the  bedroom  floors,  are  covered  with 
carpets.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms  is  simple. 
The  kitchen  furniture  is  chiefly  made  of 
deal,  and  consists  of  a  couple  of  tables,  some 
chairs,  a  rockiug-chair  or  two,  and  a  large 
table-shaped  stove  ;  a  clock  is  never  wanting 
over  the  chimney-piece,  nor  a  mirror  between 
the  windows.     The  parlour  is  similar,  only 
that  its  furniture  must  be  made  of  black 


walnut.  Should  this,  however,  be  too  costly 
for  the  resources  of  the  householder,  the  fur- 
niture is  made  of  deal,  and  polished  in  imi- 
tation of  walnut.  In  America  no  one  must  bo 
behind  his  neighbour,  and  those  who  cannot 
aflbrd  the  genuine  article  are  content  with  the 
imitation.  In  numerous  other  cases  this  desire 
to  preserve  appearances  may  be  observed, 
and  "  imitation  articles"  play  a  truly  im- 
portant part  in  American  life. 

First-class  tenement-houses  are  distin- 
guished by  their  neatness  and  cleanliness 
from  those  which  are  crowded  with  a  large 
number  of  families,  and  in  which  the  floor- 
coverint'  is  limited  to  a  small  piece  of  oilcloth 
spread  hi  front  of  the  stoves.  These  second- 
class  tenement-houses,  which  are  most  nume- 
rous in  large  towns,  are  principally  occupied 
by  newly-arrived  immigrants.  The  real 
American,  unless  in  very  reduced  circum- 
stances, avoids  them  as  much  as  possible. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will 
have  probably  gathered  an  idea  of  the  advan- 
ta"-es    and    disadvantages    presented  by 
American  houses.  To  the  tenement-houses  no 
small  inconveniences  are  attached,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  narrowness  of  the  space  and  the 
want  of  light  and  air  in  the  rooms.  The 
latter  evil  is  remedied  by  opening  the  doors 
and  windows,  but  this  exposes  the  inmates 
to  violent  draughts.    The  advantages  of  the 
tenement-house  belong  entirely  to  the  land- 
lord, and  lie  alone  in  the  fact  of  deriving  the 
greatest  gain  from  the  smallest  possible  space. 
These  disadvantages  are  not  felt  in  self- 
contained  houses,  as  in  them  there  is  ample 
space,  and  the  dark  rooms  are  seldom  used 
as  bed-rooms.    The  light  construction  of  the 
interior  of  all  houses  is  also  highly  dangerous 
in  case  of  fire,  which  makes  such  rapid  pro- 
gress that  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  the 
inmates  of  the  upper  storeys  to  make  then- 
escape  by  the  roof.     It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  their  buildings,  like  other 
American  undertakings,  certainly  fulfil  then- 
design. 


TINTINGS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"  Praised  by  some,  blamed  bv  others,  I  make  Imste  to  lausli 
at  everytliing,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  v/atp."— Barber 
of  Seville. 

Having  the  distinguished  honour  to  lie  a  sort  of 
roviiiji  correspondent  to  tlie  Irish  Huildkh,  I 
naturally  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  keep  up  my 
erratic  cliarac-ter  as  much  as  possible.  I  Iiav3 
gone  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  have  not 
allowed  the  paltry  consideration  of  tram  fare  lo  in- 
terfere with  my'  metropolitan  perej;rination8  in 
search  of  a  text;  hut  the  question  is  now  in  what 
direction  to  proceed.  Shall  I  saddle  my  Pejjasus 
and  trust  to  his  winjis  for  a  suiiject  ?  Pegasus! 
Alack!  no.  He  would  no  more  answer  to  my  call 
than  would  the  anu-el  Gabriel  ;  and,  in  any  case,  I 
could  scarcely  afford  to  keep  a  cob.  I  recollect  there 
was  an  humbler  and  more  familiar  wiiined  creature 
to  whom,  in  my  juvenile  days,  I  appealed  in  this 
form  of  invocation — 

"  Goosey,  goosey,  gander, 
Wliither  sliall  I  wander  ; 
Up  stairs,  down  stairs, 
In  my  lady's  cliamtier  ?" 

Nay,  that  cannot  be;  the  rhyme  is  manifestly  as 
incorrect  as  it  is  indelicate,  and,  besides,  any  roving 
of  such  an  exclusively  domestic  nature  would  soon 
become  a  weary  pilgrimage,  and  one  which  I  doubt 
if  my  editor  would  care  to  chronicle;  and,  further- 
more, not  possessing  the  profound  belief  in  such 
flights  of  fancy  as  culminate  in  results  similar  to 
that  which  the  other  day  befell  the  unfortunate  De 
Groof,  I  dismissed  tlie  thoughts  of  winged  wander- 
ing with  its  classical  surroundings,  and  instead  of 
taking  counsel  with  the  Muses  and  requesting  tlie  aid 
ofClio,  or  some  equally  antiquated  old  buffer,  I  de- 
manded a  "  first-class  return"  from  the  booking- 
clerk  at  VVestland-row,  and  started  for  Kingstown 
to  "  do"  the  regatta. 

If  Diogenes  could  behold  the  perfection  to  which 
aquatics  have  been  brought,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  he  would  follow  the  degraded  forms  of 
modern  society,  and  determining  to  seek  for  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,"  discard  his  old  and  trusty 
friend  the  tub  ;  and,  not  content  with  discarding  it, 
would  kick  it  into  the  hinder  portion  of  the  coining 
week,  and  probably,  such  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  dear  old  gent,  that  he  would  bestow 
no  more  notice  on  that  tub  than  does  tiie  blasi  old 
clubster  who  reads  these  pages  over  his  cotfee  at 


"The  Kildare-street"  or  a  country  cousin  In  Graf- 
ton-street,  or   a   charity   sermon  in  the  Albert 

Chapel.'  .       .  . 

The"  trim-built  wherry"  gracefully  retires  into 
oblivion  liefore  the  "'Varsity  four,"  and  Mr.  T. 
Bowline  betakes  himself  into  I  he  desirable  obscurity 
of  private  life,  cediiii;  his  position  to  the  masterly 
care  of  the  gentlemen  Renfortlis  of  Kiii'.'stown. 

KiiiL'slowii  at  regatta  time  is  infested  with  muscu- 
lar-lonUing,  flannel-clotbed,  canvus-shoed,  straw- 
hatled  spceimeiM  of  the  human  race,  who  puff  their 
La  Mariwdlas  on  the  steps  of  the  llnrbour  Hoat 
Club,  ami  chat  confiilentially  with  their"  trainers 
concerning  the  conloumled  "  lime"  that  "  number 
two"  keeps,  or  the  degraded  fancy  that  "  number 
three"  has  for  shell-fish  ;  or  else,  with  a  slight 
change  of  toilette,  lounge  down  the  ea-t  pier  to  hear 
the  s'tring  hand's  notiim  of  "I  Puritaui"  while 
doin"  the  amiable  to  some  prot.ityiie  of  the  latest 
fa^hron  plate  of  The  MUliner  and  Dressnuiliers 
Journal,  vihn  is  husliand-hunting  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  dowager  in  elegant  Jichu.  Those 
amateur  mariners  are  not,  however,  the  only  salt- 
water fry  that  knock  around.    There  is  another 
cla5s  of  boating  men  who  pick  up  a  precarious  live- 
lihood by  letting  pleasure  boats  to  visitors.  The 
habits  of  those  men  are  curious  in  the  extreme. 
Their  clothing  consists  chiefly  of  a  "  gausey"  and  a 
chew  of  tobacco,  and  they  drink  on  the  sli-htest 
provocation,  or  without  any  provocation  whatever. 
I  noticed  two  of  those  brave  fellows  on   the  pier, 
and,  being  a  student  of  human  nature,  was  naturally 
anxious  tooliserve  their  movements.  Here,  thought 
I,  is  the  soul  of  Britain's  brightest  days.   I  am  sick 
of  slavish  poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  callous 
poverty  on  the  other.    I  yearn  for  the  sound  of 
lan^ua'.'e  breathed  from  the  lungs  of  honest  inde- 
pen'dence,  and  the  hearty  greetings  of  poor  but 
earnest  and  warm-hearted  men.    1  thought  this. 
What  I  saw  and  heard  was, diff"erent— slightly.  It 

ran  thus: —  i.t  a 

" 'Baccer,"  said  maritime  curiosity  No.  1,  antt 
his  ea"le  eye  glanced  seaward. 

"  Haint'  none,"  replied  the  interrogated  marine 
monster.  .  . 

Nothinc-  wrong  here,  thinks  I—"  Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit."  But  I  was  wrong.  The  monster 
slowly  dived  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets 
and  scanned  the  horizon  with  an  abstracted  gaze. 
One  hand  then  dissolved  partnership  with  the 
pocket,  and,  with  an  anxious  look  upon  his  couii- 
tenance,  be  drew  his  coal  cuff  across  his  mouth, 
when  his  hand  returned  to  his  pocket  a  chew  ot 
tobacco  which  was  in  his  mouth,  and  the  party  who 
had  no  toliacco  was  none  the  wiser. 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
The  afternoon  trains  were  heavily  freighted, 
brinn-ing  plenty  of  flounced  muslin  and  billycock 
hats'to'enliveii  the  scene.  Drinking,  dancing,  and 
pouimelling  became  the  order  of  the  evening,  and 
those  who' adjourned  to  the  class  of  taverns  where 
the  public  is  allowed  to  "  play  plays"  had  alto- 
gether a  very  jolly  tune  of  it. 

The  railway  arrangements  were  abominable,  and 
genllemen  who  had  been  engaged  in  preventing  the 
destruction  of  tissue  became  masters  of  the  situation. 
In  the  centre  of  the  rather  narrow  platform  twelve 
parties  erected  a  pyramid  by  placing  their  heads 
to-ether  and  keeping  their  feet  far  apart,  in  which 
elegant  position  they  sang  "The  Green  Flag,"  and 
tlien  paraded  around  the  enclosure,  bonneting  the 
passengers,  and  so  on.  I  came  in  contact  with  one 
of  those  roughs,  who  produced  for  my  sole  edifica- 
tion a  "  pyrotechnic  "  di.splay,  which  for  cheapness, 
brilliancy,  and  eff-ect ,  mitibt  have  deHed  the  rivalry 
of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Several  ladies  fainted  from  the 
excessive  heat,  but,  owing  to  the  cru-.h,  could  not 
enjoy  themselves,  and,  therefore,  gsve  up  the  hys- 
terics, after  several  attempts  proving  abortive  . 


The  condition  of  Killester  churchyard  (to  which 
I  sometime  ago  callel  attention)  is  growing  wor»e 
day  by  day.  During  the  late  warm  weather  the 
stench  emitted  from  the  open  graves,  exposed  to  the 
beat  of  the  sun,  was  perfectly  appalling  ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  if  proper  steps  are  not  speedily 
taken  to  abate  the  nuisance  and  prevent  further  in- 
terments, that  the  neighbourhood  will  shortly  be- 
come uninhabitable.  . 

History  repeats  itself, and  so  does  the  lax  discipline 
of  the  local  authorities.  Poor  mortality's  usage  is 
no  better  at  Artanetlian  at  Killester-rather  worse, 
in  fact— showing  us  death  in  all  its  native  horror, 
with  nought  to  mask  its  unsightliiiess— nothing  10 
lessen  the  blow. 

Artane  is  the  burial  place  of  the  poor,  tis  true  ; 
no  storied  urn  or  costly  monument  records  the  vir- 
tues of  the  departed,  no  such  shaking  hands  ot  stark 
corruption  and  high-crested  pride  is  here  evident, 
no  union  of  earth's  wealth  and  earth's  nothingness 


•  The  above  is  an  allegory  on  the  uiiivevsal  depravity  ef 
human  nature. 
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marks  the  last  rpstinsr-place  of  him  who  was  but 
yesterday  the  despised  tatterdemalion  of  the  work- 
house, the  offal  of  the  iujrnair  kind — at  least  he  has 
tricked  the  trickster  Fortune, and  is  in  the  illimitable 
country  of  the  dead.  And  wlien  we  remeiiilier  that 
by  his  being  tliere  he  is  equal  to  any  of  the  line 
of  Pharaoli,  we  niiyht  as  well  continne  to  keep  up 
the  social  swindle  and  atfbrd  proper  protection  to 
his  ashes,  until  the  yrave-vvorms  have  finished  tlieir 
task. 

Overcrowding;  and  open  craves  are  not,  however, 
the  only  snhject  for  complaint  at  Artane;  beautiful 
specimens  of  equine  skeletons  browse  upon  the  little 
Srreen  mounds,  and  the  canine  tribe  of  the  adjoining 
village  evidently  regard  the  churchyard  as  a  ratheV 
cood  tliiii<r  in  luncheon-bars,  nor  is  any  attempt 
made  to  exclude  such  intruders.  The  wall  is  broken 
in  many  parts,  and  an  air  of  entire  desolation  hangs 
over  the  whole  place;  the  headstones  and  rude 
wooden  crosses  are  torn  down  and  defaced,  and  the 
few  costly  tomiis  that  once  helped  to  embellish  the 
churchyard  have  long  since  succumbed  to  the  hand 
of  ruthless  mischief,  and  now  but  leiid  to  increase 
the  aspect  of  entire  ruin. 

Olympus. 


SCIENCE  AND  SPLUTTEE  IN 
MOUNTJMELLJCK. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  of  this  union 
a  report  was  read  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  certain  works  executed  at 
Kilmannan  burial-ground.  The  work  appears 
to  have  been  very  badly  executed.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  was  severely  censured  ;  and 
eventually  a  motion  was  proposed  and  carried 
for  his  dismissal.  The  subject,  we  may  add, 
led  to  a  long  and  violent  discussion  in  the 
board  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  of  works'  friends 
and  opponents.  The  following  passage  is  too 
rich  to  omit  : — 

Mr.  Odium  said  tliat  in  addition  to  getting  a 
guinea  for  the  plan,  Mr.  Wright  got  five  per  centron 
the  contract  price. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clarke,  said  that 
the  work  was  certified  for,  and  paid  for  long  ago. 

Mr.  Feiiihery — It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  thmg. 
There  is  no  mortar  under  the  sods.  There  was 
nothing  but  complete  carelessness,  and  the  man  that 
did  it  In  that  careless  way  could  not  be  supposed  to 
know  much.  In  (act,  if  it  was  stringently  looked 
after,  and  these  things  pointed  out,  the  work  should 
have  been  condemned  It  is  visibleon  the  superficial 
face  of  it  without  going  into  the  interior  of  tlie  wail 
at  all — it  is  all  nonsense  to  admit  it  was  not  well 
(lone  six  months  after  the  discovery  was  made. 
Wlien  I  saw  the  plan  I  knew  from  my  recollection 
of  the  ground  it  was  inaccurate.  Without  going  into 
egotism,  or  making  any  boast  of  my  own  luiow- 
ledge,  I  am  able  to  say  there  is  not  a  bit  of  this  laid 
down  l)y  measurement. 
Mr.  Wright— There  was. 

Mr,  Feighery— The  man  that  laid  it  down,  then, 
by  measurement  was  an  incompetent  person,  and 
knew  very  little  of  science.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
you,  but  some  other  persons  did  these  things  for 
you. 

.Mr.  Wright— I  never  leave  my  work  to  assistants. 

Mr.  Feighery— Perhaps  some  person  you  placed 
confidence  in  to  do  it  for  you. 

Mr.  V\' right — I  always  do  my  work  myself. 

Mr.  Feighery— If  you  could  not  do  it  belter  than 
that,  you  want  to  go  to  school  and  learn. 

Mr.  Wright— It  is  too  late  now. 

Mr.  Feighery— I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Cobbe  is  not 
in  ills  place. 

Mr.  Col)be — I  am  quite  near  you. 

Mr.  Feighery— 0.1,  I  mean  that  great  man,  Mr. 
Cullen.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here,  for  he  attacked 
me  on  ibis  day  week.  He  swooped  down  on  me  like 
a  great  vulture,  to  tear  me  to  shreds,  and  said  I  was 
a  spy.  I  am  not  to  be  cried  down  like  that.  He 
said  how  would  I  like  all  my  antecedents  to  be 
brought  up.  I  don't  care  what"  he  is  able  to  bring, 
but  what  *  tine  person  be  is  to  judge  of  a  matter  of 
this  kind  ;  he  is  quite  incompelent  to  judge  of  these 
maps,  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Cobbe  

Mr.  Cobbe— Is  everything  you  say  as  correct  as 
that?  If  it  is,  I  would  not  believe  one  word  you 
say.  I  am  not  a  deputy  to  any  man.  Mr.  Cuilen 
was  here  last  day,  and  you  were  dumb  before  him. 

Mr.  Feighery — Because  I  was  cried  down  by  him 
and  a  few  others. 

Colonel  Carden— I  rather  think  this  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Meredith— I  suggest  that  we  go  by  what  the 
gentlemen  on  the  eomuiitlee  say. 

Mr.  Feighery— I  am  replying  to  an  attack  upon 
me  by  Mr.  Cullen,  and  I  hope  what  I  say  will  be 
conveyed  to  him  by  Mr.  Cobbe. 

Mr.  Cobbe— Go  on  ;  liear,  hear. 


Mr.  Feighery — I  was  employed  in  the  first  engi- 
neering office  in  Ireland  for  many  years,  and  if  I 
was  not  competent  I  would  not  be  employed  there. 
I  might  say  more,  and  as  Mr.  Cullen  is  not  here  I 
hope  it  will  reach  his  ears— when  I  was  so  employed 
during  that  time,  lie  was  exercising  the  duties  of 
"  Darby  O' Drive." 

Colonel  Carden  —  I  really  think  this  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Feighery— What  I  say  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Cullen 
is  a  pretender  to  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  ;  when 
he  comes  here  he  knows  everything— in  fact,  he 
knows  nothing. 

Colonel  Carden— Mr.  Cullen  is  absent. 

Mr.  Cobbe— M  r.  Cullen  is  far  above  him.  Colonel ; 
leave  him  to  him 

Chairman  — Mr.  Feighery  thinks  that  Mr.  Cullen 
made  use  of  language  to  injure  his  character. 

Mr.  Feighery — And  I  was  drowned  down  in  the 
clamour  got  up,  and  the  hubbub  that  was  raised. 
As  far  as  Mr.  Cullen's  information  goes  about  plans, 
he  is  only  dreaming. 

Chairman— I  wonder  yon  notice  anything  in  that 
way  ;  he  is  not  a  profes^ional  man. 

Mr.  Feighery— But  he  comes  here  with  his  domi- 
neerins  insolence,  but  that  is  the  full  extent  of  his 
scholastic  attainmtnts.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
board  believe  tliat  too. 

Ccdonel  Carden  — I  beg  to  call  you  to  order. 

Mr.  Cobbe— Let  him  have  the  opportunity  now. 

Mr.  Feighery— Would  you  like  to  hear  something 
aboutyourself  ? 

Mr.  Cobbe— Say  anything,  if  you  are  able. 

Mr.  Feighery— Aye,  you  stand  up  with  a  great 
strut  upon  you. 

Mr.  Cobbe — Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Feighery  — You  pretend  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  maps  ;  you  have  no  more  knowledge  of  maps  and 
plan-drawing  than  the  great  Spanish  donkey  I 
heard  up  the  street. 

Mr.  Cobbe — That  is  more  of  your  insolence. 

Mr.  Feighery  — You  are  a  most  assuming  fellow  ; 
he  thinks  he  knows  very  much  ;  they  tried  to  howl 
me  down— a  set  of  vulgar  fellows. 

Mr.  Cobbe— Hear,  hear. 

Drogheda  had  better  look  out,  for  her 
laurels  are  in  danger  of  being  wrenched  from 
her;  and  as  for  Newry,  we  must  not  speak 
anything  of  the  dead  but  what  is  favourable. 
Mr.  Feighery's  engineering  experience  would 
be  invaluable  in  the  Dublin  Town  Council. 
If  he  could  not  enlighten  "  a  great  Spanish 
donkey  "  in  that  august  assembly,  he  might, 
at  all  events,  succeed  in  enlivening  them. 
Three  columns  of  a  debate,  of  which  the  above 
is  a  sample,  is  too  heavy  for  any  stomach  to 
bear.  We  hope  our  contemporary  the  Leinster 
Express  will  in  future  temper  justice  with 
mercy  ;  and  when  an  unfortunate  clerk  of 
works  is  to  be  sacriliced,  the  exhibition  of 
breaking  a  fly  upon  a  wheel  will  not  be  gone 
through. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXVII. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WARDS. 

November  next,  November  next, 
Some  magTiales  will  be  sorely  vexed, 
Who  built  tlicir  castles  high  in  air 
And  aped  to  fill  the  Civic  Chair; 

These  Drainage  fellows  are  not  few  

They  're  known  to  me,  they  're  Itnown  to  you ; 
To-day  they  seem  a  little  perplexed ; 
They'll  smart,  I  ween,  in  November  next. 

November  next,  November  next, 
Some  old  fogies  long  unsexed 
By  talk  and  doings  insensate, 
Babel  combined  with  Billingsgate, 
Will  be  relieved  ft-om  trusts  betray'd. 
To  follow  the  "  noggin-weaving  "  tiade. 
Now  we  know  they  are  sorely  vexed ; 
What  will  they  be  in  November  next  ? 

November  next,  November  next. 
The  surplus  staff  will  feel  perplexed; 
Friend.s  at  the  helm  will  cease  to  be 
For  hangers-on  in  adversity. 
Sir  Tom  Noddy,  with  rueful  face. 
Will  lose  his  power,  if  not  his  place; 
And  other  Sirs  and  half-Sirs,  vexed. 
Will  cut  their  sticks  in  November  next. 

November  next,  November  next, 
"Out  with  tliem  all  I  "—that  is  the  text— 
Those  higgling  common  council  men; 
Those  wriggling,  oily  Aldermen, 
Those  lawyers'  friends  and  peoples'  foes, 
Who'd  job  and  rob  until  life's  elose. 
"  Out  with  tliem  all  !  "—that  is  the  test, 
And  save  the  City,  November  next. 

CiTIS. 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

At  the  Northern  Divisional  Court,  the  diseased 
meat  case  was  l)rought  on  for  hearing.  Michael 
Byrne,  who  resides  at  91  Francis-street,  appeared 
on  summons,  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  to  answer  the  complaint  of 
liphraim  J.  Webb,  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  who  al- 
leged that  on  the  26th  of  July  last  the  defendant 
liad  in  his  possession,  on  the  Conyngham-road  a 
quantity  of  diseased  meat,  unfit  for  human  food. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Ennis  appeared  for  the  pro-eculion,  and* 
Mr.  Philip  Keogh  (instructed  by  Mr.  C.  Fitzgerald) 
was  for  the  defence.  Some  time  since  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  floats  containing  the  meat  were  pro- 
ceeded against,  hut  the  magistrate  dismissed  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  the  parties 
who  should  be  held  responsible.  The  defendant  in 
the  present  case  is  the  owner  of  the  floats  in  ques- 
tion. Mr.  En.iis  stated  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, repeating  substantially  the  evidence  given  on 
a  former  day,  to  the  efTect  that  the  meat  was  con- 
veyed from  Kilcock  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Onion  in 
Palrick-street.  After  a  long  hearing,  and  mu'ch 
evidence  being  tendered,  Mr.  O'Donel  said  he  con- 
fessed that  from  the  turn  the  case  had  taken,  from 
the  fact  of  the  non-production  of  Mr.  Cartwright 
who  was  the  deputy  of  Professor  Ferguson  and 
who  went  down  to  Kilcock  for  the  special  purpose 
of  examining  those  .inimals,  and  from  the  evidence 
of  the  police-constables,  which  was  favourable  to 
the  defendant,  he  thought  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution had  failed.  He  was  simply  exprcsing  a 
legal  and  not  a  moral  view  of  the  case.  Tlie  animals 
were  examined  in  Kilcock  by  the  Government 
officer,  who  pronounced  them  sound,  and  they  were 
then  removed  to  Dublin.  The  hour  at  which  they 
arrived  in  Dublin  was  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
delay  which  took  place  in  Kilcock.  He  should 
therefore,  dismiss  the  summons.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  case  has  broken  down.  The  Public 
Health  Committee,  by  rejolutions,  have  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Webb,  the  Inspector  of  Nui- 
sances, and  Sergeant  Gavan,  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

In  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin 
Union,  Mr.  Franklin,  T.C.,  called  attenlinn  to  the 
foul  condition  of  the  River  T,.lka  at  Richmmid  and 
Ballyhoiigh.  Mr.  Magrane  said  he  had  nothing  to 
add  to  his  former  report.  The  nuisance  existed 
within  the  Corporation  district.  Several  guardians 
said  that  the  condition  of  the  Tolka  was  extremely 
bad.  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  clerk,  was  requested  to 
ask  Mr.  Boyle,  the  secretary  of  the  Public  Health 
Comniittee,  to  bring  the  state  of  that  portion  of 
the  Tolka  within  the  Corporation  district  before 
that  committee  on  next  Friday,  and  suggest  a  con- 
ference between  the  officer  of  the  Corporation,  Mr. 
Magrane,  and  the  secretary  of  Cloutarf  Township, 
at  Ba  lybough,  as  to  what  steps  should  lie  taken  by 
each,  in  their  respective  portions  of  the  district,  for 
the  abatement  of  the  nuisance.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation, 
informing  the  board  that  the  nuisance  complained  of 
at  the  Tolka  would  be  attended  to  and  abated'. 

Armagh.— Danger  being  apprehended  as  to  the 
safely  of  the  fever  hospital,  the  Visiting  Committee 
brought  up  the  following  report :  —  "  We  find  a 
serious  subsidence  has  taken  place  in  part  of  the 
foundations  of  the  fever  hospital,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  a  competent  person  be  at  once  employed 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  same,  and  point  out 
the  best  plan  of  remedying  the  defect."  The  report 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Samuel  White  and  Mr.  Robert 
M'Crum.  Mr.  M'Crum  staled  that  the  subsidence 
was  not  immediately  dangerous,  but  it  might  become 
so,  and  the  sooner  it  was  looked  to  tlie  better. 

Newry.  — At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners, 
Mr.  O'Hagan  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  of  water  sent  into  the  reservoir  at  the 
Egyptian  Arcli  on  Sunday  was  very  limited,  and 
insufficient,  to  sunply  the  requirements  of  the  town. 
Dr.  Waddell  observed  that  Camlouah  Lake  was 
very  low  at  present.  Mr.  O'Hagan  said  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  was  twelve  feet  above  the  pipe, 
so  that  the  insufBcient  supply  could  not  arise  from 
this  cause.  On  the  contrary",  he  attributed  it  to  the 
turning  ofT  of  the  water  at  the  lake  on  Saturday 
night  on  the  supposition  that  a  large  quantity 
would  not  be  required  on  Sunday.  He,  therefore, 
proposed— "  That  the  seal  of  the"  Commissioners  be 
attached  to  the  following  notice,  and  that  the 
Town  Clerk  be  directed  to  forward  same  to  the 
Camlough  Waterworks  Trustees  :— '  To  the  trustees 

of  the  Camlough  V^'aterworks.    Gentlemen  I  be" 

leave  to  inform  you  that  the  water  sujiply  to  tlie 
service  reservoir  at  the  Egyptian  Arch  has  been 
insufficient  and  defective  for  the  last  twelve  hours, 
and  I  am  directed  by  the  Town  Commissioners  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  90th  section  of  the 
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THE  IPvlSH  r>TTllJ)ER. 


Newrv  Imnrove.nPnr,  h>h1  Wat<^r  Aet,  1871,  «.k1  to 
api.riise  von  thai  if,  al't.T  the  expiration  of  tvveiity- 
fo'.r  Imur^  (Vo,n  tlic  n-ceii.t  of  . his  ..ol ico  hy  yon , 
,l,e  ,,ro„er.|oaoti.v  lu.no.  su,,|,lie,l,  tl,e  ■''"W"  ^;>■•- 
vevor  will   l.e  insirnrfd  to  tal<e  possession  of  he 
lake  tor   the  pnrpose  o,'  seenrin.  for  tl,e  t..wn  he 
proper  supply  of  water  a.  t-naranlee,!  by  the  act 
T,.e'  tnotto, ;   was    .econde.l    by  Mr.  .K-  '-' 
passe.)  nnani.nonsly.    Mr.  Meares  sa.,1  tl,at  tf  the 
trustees  pn,  o,  a  seif-aetin.^  valve  at  the  reservoir 
llh  a  eoi.liii  'enrv  as  this  conhi  not  arise  m  future. 
:::"a     i::;;,,^:^;.  o,a,.e  t,vMr.Charle,  a  Mark 
for  a  fouulain  at  Hell-row,  where,  ownis  he  thouiil.t 
to  want  of  water,  searl.itiiia  was  now  very  pre^alenl. 
Mr  O'Ha.-an  said  if  Mr.  Mark  wanted  a  -apply  he 
could  taUe'it  from  the  uiain-pipe,  and  In  Insopi.iion 
tlie   fountains   at    the    railway    '^^"'^'f .""^ 
Mona-han-row  were  sulKcient  for  the  loe.llty.  The 
majority  of  the  hoard  concurred  in  the  same  view. 


THE  MAIN  DRAINAGE  OF  DUBLIN. 


salaries,  and  a  host  of  sundries.  We  have 
so  often  exposed  the  abuses  existing  in  the 
Corporation,  that  we  shall  refrain  from  enter- 
ing at  present  into  details. 

There  is  a  well-known  clique  infesting  the 
Municipal  Body  for  years,  whose  hand  can 
he  traced  through  a  series  of  jobs  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  There  is  no  need  to 
name  them.  Some  of  them  are  worthy 
children  of  worthy  parents,  and  parents  of 
worthy  projects.  In  the  language  of  Curran 
— "  The  maker's  name  is  stamped  upon  the 
blades." 

The  most  wholesome,  practical,  and  best 
advice  we  can  give  the  ratepayers  is— Reform 
your  Town  Council  first,  and  other  reforms 
will  follow.    Remember  November  Next  ! 


Not  until  the  citizens  and  the  ratepayers 
shewed  by  their  important  requisition  that 
public  opinion  was  at  last  being  brought  to 
bear  in  an  infiuential  manner  upon  Corporate 
neglect,  did  the  Municipal  body  attempt  doing 
what  they  should  have  done  several  months 
ago.    On  the  eve  of  the  Mansion  House  meet- 
ing a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Town 
Council  stopping  all  the  expenses  connected 
with  an  illusory  scheme.    Despite  the  pass- 
ing of  this  resolution,  we  do  not  believe 
that  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  Main 
Drainage  staff  have  been  stopped,  or  even 
nearly  all.  Time  will  prove  us  right,  perhaps, 
in  this  opinion.  The  practical  outcome  of  the 
Citizens'  meeting  is  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  work  indicated  in 
in  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
George  Woods  Maunsell,  D.L.,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Pim  :— 

That  a  coiniiiittee  from  this  meetinir  be  appointed 
to  consider  tlie  advisability  of  memorializing  the 
Government  for  the  apiminlineul  of  a  ttoyal  Com- 
mission, or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  whether  h  scheme 
of  LifTey  purittca^ion  could  not  he  devised  which, 
while  e'fticacious  for  tlie  purpose,  shall  be  better 
suited  than  that  sanctioned  in  1871  to  the  circum- 
blances  tinaucially  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION- 
MEETING  AT  BELFAST. 


It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Corpora- 
tion would  view  lightly  the  work  and  results 
contemplated  in  this  resolution  ;  so  we  have 
had  a  private  meeting  of  the  "  whole  house" 
of  that  body  on  Thursday,  at  which  a  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Government 
to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  all 
the  plans  submitted  for  the  purification  of 
the  Lifiey.  Of  course,  the  aim  of  the  Corpo- 
ration now,  after  having  been  driven  to  bay,  is 
to  cause  what  obstruction  they  can,  and,  if 
possible,  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Citizens' 
Committee. 

More  breathing  time  is  needed  to  brew  a 
project  and  scheme  ;  but,  whatever  may  be 
the  upshot  of  cross-counsel  and  cross-pur- 
poses, one  duty  devolves  upon  the  citizens 
and  ratepayers,  and  that  is,  henceforth  to 
guard  tlieir  interests  by  putting  in  honest 
and  competent  representatives.    The  tmie  is 
now  most  opportune  ;  and  the  most  expedi- 
tious way  of  purifying  the  Liffey  and  the 
Town  Council  of  the  city  is  to   return  a 
number  of  fresh  representatives  to  that  body 
in  November.    With  tUe  exception  of  a  very 
few  members,  the  present  Corporation  of  the 
city  is  entirely  worthless.    Some  are  useless 
for  all  public  good,  because  they  are  ixtterly 
incompetent,  and  destitute  of  any  practical 
ability;  and  others  who  do   possess  some 
capacity  exert  it  for  their  own  personal  aims 
and  purposes.    This  is  why  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  public   funds   have  been 
squandered  year  after  year  in  law  costs, 
pensions,  gratuities,  deputations,  increase  of 


The  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing are  nearly  perfected,  and  so  far  have 
been  duly  announced  in  the  local  press.  We 
anticipate  that  the  association  will  meet  a 
reception  in  the  "  Northern  Athens  which 
will  favourably  compare  with  that  accorded 
to  it  in  many  towns  in  the  sister  kingdoms. 

The  inaugural  address  will  be  delivered  on 
Wednesday  evening  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  by 
the  President,  Professor  Tyndall,  D.C.L., 
F  R  S.  On  the  following  day  the  sections 
will "  meet  at  eleven  o'clock  and  adjourn  at 
three ;  and  we  understand  a  similar  arrange- 
ment will  be  adopted  for  each  day  tiU  the 
Wednesday  foHowing. 

The  sections  will  be  opened  on  ihursclay 
mornin<^  by  addresses  from  the  respective 
presidents.  The  subjects  of  the  addresses 
will  be  announced  in  the  "Journal,  or  Asso- 
ciation's programme,  for  that  morning,  so  as 
to  enable  members  and  associates  to  select 
for  attendance  those  sections  they  may  thmk 
most  interesting. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sittings  of  the 
various  sections,  there  will  be  evening  meet- 
ings held  in  connection  with  the  Association. 
On  Thursday  evening  there  is  to  be  a  con- 
versazione in  the  Ulster  Hall,  and  a  similar 
entertainment  on  the  foUowing  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  same  place.  After  the  per- 
formance of  a  musical  programme,  a  number 
of  mathematical,  optical,  and  chemical  instru- 
ments will  be  exhibited  in  the  body  of  the 
baU,  and  their  various  uses  explauied.  in 
the  Minor  Hall  there  is  to  be  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Irish  Antiquities,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archffio- 
lo^ncal  Association  of  Ireland  and  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club.  On  Friday  evening 
Sir  John  Lubbock  is  to  lecture  m  the  Ulster 
Hall  on  "  Common  Wild  Flowers  considered 
in  their  relation  to  Insects  ;"  and  on  Monday 
evening  Professor  Huxley  will  lecture  in  the 
same  place  on  "  The  Hypothesis  that  Ani- 
mals are  Automata,  and  its  history.  On 
Saturday  evening  Professor  Odlmg  is  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  specially  to  the  working  classes, 
on  "  Potash,"  in  the  Ulster  Hall. 

Two  excursions  have  been  fixed  for  Satur- 
day the  22nd  inst.— one  to  Coalisland  and 
the  Tyrone  Coal  Fields,  and  the  other  to 
Castle  Espie  Lime  Works,  in  County  Down, 
where,  we  believe,  preparations  are  being 
made  for  a  series  of  experiments  to  illus- 
trate the  power  and  explosive  properties  of 
the  new  blasting  agent,  dynamite,  ihe 
entire  expenses  connected  with  the  excursion 
to  Castle  Espie  will  be  defrayed  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Murland,  J.P.,  who  will  also  enter- 
tain the  company  to  luncheon.  _ 

The  regular  Association  excursions  will 
take  placemen  Thursday,  the  27th  inst.  Seven 
have  been  arranged  for.  The  one  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  William  Gray,  C.E.,  M.R.I.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  Edmund  M'Clure,  M.R.I.A.  There 
will  be  a  second  to  Lough  Neagh,  Shane  s 
Castle,  Massereene  Park,  and  Antrim  Round 
Tower,  which  will  be  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Macllwaine  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Macloskie.  There  will  be  a  third  to  the  An- 
trim Coast  Road,Glenarm,  and  Garron  Tower, 
which  is  to  he  under  the  direction  of  i.lr. 
Hugh  Robinson  ;  and  a  fourth  to  Newcast  e, 
Bryansford,  and  Donard  Lodge,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Traill,  of  her  Majesty's  Sur- 
vey, and  Mr.  Dufiin,  who  formeriy  occupied  a 
similar  position.  There  is  also  to  be  otie  to 
Duncrue  Salt  Mines,  the  Belfast  Water 
Works,  and  Carrickfergus  Castle,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Smythe,  of  Carn- 
money.  An  excursion  has  been  arranged  to 
Glenravel  Iron  Mines  and  the  Peat  Com- 
pressing Works  of  Cargan,  in  the  Connty  of 
Antrim. 

In  connection  with  the  excursions,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  April  last  the  local  com- 
mittee arranged  with  the  Belfast  Naturalists 
Field  Club  to  draw  up  a  guide  to  the  various 
localities  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
was  at  first  intended  that  it  should  be  a  pain- 
phlet,  giving  a  mere  sketch ;  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  Club  it  has  far  outgrown  the  dimen- 
sions originally  proposed.    On  Tuesday  a  de- 
putation from  the  Club,  in  fulfilment  of  their 
engagement  made  three  months  ago,  handed 
to  the  chairman  a  book  of  350  pages,  replete 
with  most  varied  and  interesting  information. 
It  contains  chapters  on  physical  geography, 
<jeolo<^y,  ethnology,  botany,    and  zoology  ; 
and  the  antiquities,  monumental  and  eccle- 
siastical, of  the  various  localities  ;  and  also 
chapters  on  their  trade,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture, the  work  being  illustrated  by  about 
forty-six  lithographs  of  the  principal  object* 
of  interest  of  the  districts.    It  is  also  accom- 
panied by  a  map  of  Antrim  and  Down,  on 
which  are  marked  the  places  containing  anti- 
quities or  special  objects  of  interest.  We 
must  postpone  until  next  issue  a  detailed  no- 
tice of  this  valuable  volume.    Its  production 
within  the  space  of  three  mouths  must  have 
entailed  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  anxiety 
on  the  members  of  the  Club,  but  more  parti- 
culariy  on  its  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Gray, 
who,  we  opine,  had  the  heaviest  part  ot  the 
task. 


OUR  MAIN  DRAINAGE,  AND  ITS 
COST. 

We  are  informed  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  is  to  be  held  on  Monday 
next  to  take  into  consideration  the  recom- 
mendation "  to  request  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  issue  a  commission  to  an  independent 
en'nneer  of  eminence,  to  examine  and  report 
unon  all  plans  submitted  to  him  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  river  Liffey.  That  all  parti- 
culars of  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the 
Main  Drainage,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  scheme  to  the  present,  be  printed  and 
circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Council  without  delay,  with  full  details,  and 
the  names  of  all  parties  who  have  received  any 
moneys  out  of  the  funds,  either  as  fees,  per- 
sonal expenses,  or  deputations." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  H.  (Belfast).-We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the 
"prospectus"  of  the  company  you  inquire  about  We  aie 
not  at  present  ill  a  position  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
S  e  medts  of  tl,e  manufacture  proposed  to  be  earned  on 
u  idS  the  patent.    We  would  advise  you  to  wait  awhile. 

RockofcJhel.-A  rock  upon  which  there  is  certain  to 

Von  F,aNl'oLE.._Any  notes  respecting  the  Professor  or  his 
family  will  be  acceptable  and  duly  acknowledsed. 

John  Kn^Y  M.  D.-This  rather  noted  personage  and  volum, 
Zs  auThir  died  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Quakers'  burial  ground,  the  site  of  the  present 

A'l'?^^^Mio!?lTxaminethe  cut  stonework  of  the  front 
^of  Powersc'ourt  House,  William  street,  and  ^teps  aiid 
ballusters  or  handrail  that  leads  to  entrance.  Kobeit 
S  was  the  architect,  and  the  skilful  Dublin  masons  of 
that  day,  .1771-4)  received  no  more  than  from  'is.  t.d.  to 
'is  Tier  day  superior  ones  perhaps  3s  Cd. 
RvTFPAYi.:u  -It  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  action 
of  you  se  f  and  brother  burgesses  whether  the  members 
you  name  will  be  re-elected.  "  No  more  oiled  speech;  it 
it  is  time  the  drove."  Sc. 

BANKKCPTS.- Patrick  Mason,  of  22,  Eden- 
Quav  and  of  8ionev-road,  Newcoinen  Bridi.e,c.ly  of 
Dublin,  railway  sleeper  manufacturer,  to  attend 
2.0th  An.ust  and  nth  September.  Benjamin  N  or- 
maii,  of  Ardri.h,  Athy,  County  Kildare  Hnilder  to 
,,ppear  on  Tuesday,  1st  September,  and  on  Friday, 
18lh  SeplKUiber. 
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MONUMENT  TO  CAROLAN. 

A  MONUMENT  to  Carolan,  the  Irish  bard,  has 
been  placed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.    It  is 
the  work  of  the  younger  Hogan,  son  of  the 
late  John  Hogan,  our  distinguished  native 
sculptor.    The  work  is  in  has  relief,  and  as 
described  by  a  daily  contemporary'  the  bard 
is  represented  seated,  and  touching  the  Irish 
harp,  his  costume  being  that  of  the  period  of 
his  death,  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago.    The  figure  and  harp  are  raised  on  a 
tondo  or  cii-cnlar  base,  and  are  nearly  five 
feet  high.  Tlie  features  of  the  bard  have  been 
reproduced  from  an  engraving  by  Rogers  and 
an  old  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  which  from  the  likeness  to 
the  face  in  the  engraving  is  manifestly  a 
portrait  of  Carolan.    The  forehead,  curling 
hair,  and  melancholy  smile  are  stamped  on 
the  marble  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
finish.    A  bequest  was  left  by  the  late  Lady 
Morgan  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
memorial.    The  monument,  which  is  fixed  in 
the  northern  wall  of  the  nave,  close  to  its 
western  extremity,  and  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  bears  the  following  inscription  :— 
"  Erected  by  the  desire  of  Sydney  Lady  Mor- 
gan to  the  memory  of  Carolan, "the  last  of 
the  Irish  ^  bards,  Obiit  a.d.  1738,  .Utatis  suce 
anno  68."     This  work,  says  our  contem- 
porary, does  the  utmost  credit  to  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Hogan,  who  having  devoted  himself 
to  the  same  profession  as   his  illustrious 
father,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  hereafter  win 
additional  laurels  for  himself. 


were  laid,  and  in  1871  as  many  as  twentv-tliree, 
tlie  work  by  this  time  liecnmins  easier  as  furtlier 
progress  was  made.  A  steam  laiiricli  is  now  used 
lor  the  conveyance  of  material,  and  a  sort  of  masonry 
scafFoldins  liaving  heen  hiiilt,  tlie  liuilders  have  sue- 
ceeded,  during  tlie  first  lialf  of  this  year's  season,  in 
placiiiLt  in  position  no  less  tiian  ei;;hty-seven  hlocks. 
The  expense,  however  (as  may  he  imaj;ined),  has 
liitherto  proved  corisideralile.  Each  of  the  fortv- 
five  holes  pierced  during:  the  first  two  years  cost 
upwards  of  2,000  francs,  and  on  December  31  la«t 
the  ciiar5.'es  had  amounted  to  more  than  189,000 
Iranes.  The  liyhl  is  to  be  a  revolving  one  of  the 
order,  and  97  feet  above  hiah-waler  mark;  there 
are  to  he  seven  storeys  in  the  house,  and  there  will 
also  be  a  steam  wliisile  for  use  in  fo.^'.jy  weather 
The  names  connecled  with  tliis  reallv  sjrand  achieve- 
ment are  the  followin<;:  M.  Leonce  RenaMd,  director 
of  the  livhthonse  service,  the  father  of  the  proiect, 
and  Messrs.  Plancliat,  Joly,  Cohen,  Lacroix,''and' 
Probestean,  the  engineers  and  foremen  ;  the  names 
of  tlie  plucky  sailors,  who  did  the  hardest  part  of 
the  work,  are,  however,  unrecorded. — Academy 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 


THE  AR-MEN  LIGHTHOUSE. 

In  the  list  of  awards  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
there  occurs  this  nnpreteiidiuL'  announcement  :  "  a' 
medal  to  the  sailors  euL'aged  in  the  huildinsr  of  the 
Ar-men  li-hthouse."    The  Bulletin  Francais  (nr. 
Bishes  an  explanation,  and  proves  that  ilie  recipieni- 
of  the  medal  are  hemes  in  no  ordinary  sense  of  tne 
word.    The  raountaln  system  of  Mritlany,  as  our 
readers  may  perhaps  be  aware,  has  a  -oi'i  of  con- 
tinuation in  a  series  of  reefs  and  iiineons  rocks  which 
jut  out  in  a  broken  line  weslward  of  Finisterre.  On 
one  of  these  rocks,  called  I'Isle  de  Sein,  there  stands 
a  lighthouse,  but  the  re»\  danger  lies  to  the  west- 
ward and  the  rocks  there  have  literally  bristled 
Willi  wrecks  ot  vessels  makinir  for  Brest,    In  1860 
the  cornmiltee  for  lialiiin<i  the  coast  of  France  de- 
cided to  erect  a  lifrhthouse  on  the  extreme  end  of 
the  ilanser,  and  after  a  careful  examination,  M. 
Ploix  the  consultirigengineer, decided  on  tlieAr-meii 
rock  as  the  liest  site.    At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  prodi^'ioiis  ditiiculty  of 
the  task  and  characterised  it  as  "  nearly  imprac- 
ticable."   The  currents  are  so  stronL',  and  the  sea 
runs  80  hi^ih  that  neither  M.  Ploix  nor  the  other 
engineers,  nor  the  director  of  lisrhthonses,  was  able 
to  approach  nearer  than  fifty  feet.    All  they  were 
able  to  ascertain  was  that  the  rock  was  gneiss 
about  eight  yards  across  and  twelve  in  length,  and' 
that  it  was  just  visildeat  low  water.   After  sett  I  niir 
their  plan  of  o[ieralioiis,  they  applied  to  the  fisher- 
men of  the  neialibouring  island  of  Seiii,  as  most 
familiar  with  the  locality  and  the  danger,  to  com- 
mence the  I  ecessary  works.    These  men  undertook 
the  task,  ami    provided  with   life   belts   began  to 
watch  regularly  for  the  best  opportunity  of  landing 
on  the  rock.     As  soon  as  Ihey  got  il'ieir  clnince 
they  crouched  down  on  the  rock,  and  clinging  on 
witli  one  band,  with  the  other  worked  away'"witli  a 
cold  chisel  so  as  to  sink  a  sutticient  number  of  sockets 
for  the  insertion  of  the  iron  clamps.    Every  now 
and  then  a  wave  would  break  over  the  rock,  drench- 
ing them  with  foam  and   spray,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  one  of  the  party  would  he  carried  right  oiF 
by  the  heavy  sea,  but  would  soon  be  pickeil  up  bv 
a  vessel  kept  purposely  on  the  watch.    At  the  end 
of  the  first  season  (1867)  seven  landings  had  been 
eff'ecied  and  eight  hours'  work  done,  which  sufficed 
for  the  sinking  of  fifteen  sockets,  while  the  follow- 
ing year  the  weather  was  more  favourali  e,  and 
forty  new  holes  were  pierced,  some  of  which  were 
below  water.     In  1869  the  blocks  of  stone  were 
first  [daeed  in  iron  clamps  about  a  yard  l'Uig,rivettpd 
into  the  sockets.    The  blocks  were  all  hewn  ac- 
cording to  pattern,  and  joined  tou-etlier  with  Parker- 
Medina  cement.    The  work  of  dropping  them  into 
position  was  exceedingly  laborious,  oning   to  the 
Tiolence  of  the  sea  ;  but  two  of  the  officials  were 
constantly  in  altendaiiee,  urging  on  the  workmen, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  twenly-fiie  blocks 
each  about  a  yard  cube,  had  heen  successfully  laid.' 
In  1870  eiyht  landings  took  place  and  eleien  cubes 


Awnings.  —  Several  Edinburgh  shopkeepers 
were  last  week  fined  for  having  awnings  placed  in 
front  of  their  premises  at  less  than  8  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  anthorilies  prosecuted  because  a  letter 
had  been  received  from  a  gentleman  whose  hat  had 
been  knocked  off  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
shade  over  one  of  the  shops  !  One  of  the  defendants 
protested  with  considerable  viiiour,  and  intimated 
that  he  would  have  the  question  re-opened.  [It 
would  be  well  if  our  authorities  made  a  similar  on- 
slaught on  transgressors  in  this  city.  In  several 
thoroughfares  it  isdangerous,  as  well  as  ineonveniei  t, 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  protruding  poles  and' 
canvas  allowed  to  remain  out  both  day  and  rnght. 
The  police  ofiicers  shoulil  be  taught  a  "few  lessons 
as  to  their  duly,  in  the  Lower  Castle-\ ard.— En 
I.B.J 

Thadf,  Excursion.  — The  employes  of  Mr. 
I  W  l  iam  M-Caminond,  contractor,  Antritn-road, 
Be  fast,  had  their  ainiual  excursion  on  Saturday, 
the  1st  inst.  The  party  met  at  Carlisle  Circus  at 
9  o'clock,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  employer, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  on  cars  to  Greyabbey. 
The  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  other  interesting  sights 
were  inspected,  after  which  refre.-hmenls  were  par- 
taken of.  A  pretty  fair  selection  of  music  and  reci- 
tations was  rendered  during  the  day.  The  party 
stiirted  for  home  at  four  o'clock,  having  thoroughly 
enjoyed  themselves. 

Impure  Mii.K  — The  Dally  Telegraph  remarks 
that  Lord  Ouiimore  has  very  seasonably  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  dangers  which 
l  irk  in  the  milk  jug,  and  a  new  discussion  of 
the  question  has  arisen.  An  outbreak  of  typhod 
fever  in  his  lordship's  nursery  was  found,  after 
much  investigation,  to  he  traceable  to  the  quality  of 
the  milk  on  which  his  children  had  heen  fed.  'I'lie 
fluid  in  question  had,  it  seems,  heen  taken  from  a 
"  feverish  "  cow,  and  was,  if  not  exactly  "  putrid," 
yet  at  any  rate  in  an  active  stale  of  decomposition, 
and  full  of  noxicnis  products.  The  dairyman  may 
do  his  best;  and  lliere  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  most  London  establishments  every  possible 
precaution  is  adopted.  Indeed,  many  of  the  large 
dairies  employ  skilled  medical  advice,  and  subject 
their  farms  to  a  regular  sanitary  supervision.  But 
it  is  at  the  same  time  clear  that  no  caution,  however 
thorough,  can  prevent  an  occasional  admixture  of 
wholesome  inilk  with  iinwlmlesoine  ;  and  it  is  as 
well  that  households  in  which  there  are  children, 
and  where  milk  is  largely  drunk,  should  follow  the' 
judicious  advice  of  Dr.  Soutliliy,  and  "scald"  or 
"  parboil  "  every  drop  before  it  is  used.  Exactly 
as  water,  however  noxious,  becomes  at  once  sufli- 
cienlly  wholesome  if  it  is  boiled  thoroughly  before 
it  is  used  for  drinking  pur|>oses,  so  milk,  if  scalded, 
may  be  used  with  comparative  confidence. 

Flowering  Plants  at  Glasnevin.  —  A 
noble  plant  of  Oordyline  australis  ( Hooker)— Dra- 
cajiia  australis  (Forst.  Prodroni.)  — is  now  finely  in 
flower  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin.  It  is  a 
New  Zealand  plant,  and  not  the  Norfolk  Island 
plant,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Cordylineaus- 
tralis  in  our  gardens.  The  latter  is  C.  Baueri 
(Hooker)  —  Charlwoodia  australis  (Sweet),  and 
Uracifiiia  australis  ("  Bot.  Mag,")— which,  though 
ofleii  seen  in  our  large  conservatories,  is  not  a  hardy 
plant  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles.  The  plant 
at  Glasnevin,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Moore,  has 
stood  without  any  protection  during  the  last  seven 
years,  and  has  now  a  stout  straight  stem  a  foot  in 
ciicunilcrence,  and  nearly  14  feet  high.  The  panicle 
of  inflme.scence  is  nearly  2  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  rather  more  than  2  feet  from  base  to  apex. 


This  fine  Cordyline  was  received  at  Glasnevin,  from 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  thirty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  a  very  small  plant;  it  got  "too  large'for  the 
plant  houses  and  was,  consequently,  put  out-of- 
doors,  where  it  has  succeeded  adn'iirably.  Cha- 
niaerops  Fortunei  (Chinensis)  is  also  flowering  freely 
out-of-doors  at  Glasnevin  this  year;  it  has  been 
planted  out  seven  years. —  Garden. 

Hot  Air  and  Cold  Rooms.— Because,  when 
the  air  of  the  streets  marks  30  or  40  degs.  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale,  a  room  over-warmed  liy  a  fire  can 
be  cooled   by  opening  the  windows,  the  average 
British  houselndder  adojits  the  ready  conclusion 
lhat  whenever  a  room  feels  hot  the  way  to  cool  it 
is  to  let  in  the  extern^il  air.    Accordingly  in  these 
piping  times  he,  and  still  more  often  she,  opens  the 
winilows  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  and  lets  in 
air  of  a  temperature  varying  from  100  degs.  to  120 
degs.  or  so.    Then,  because  in  a  very  short  time  the 
room,  naturally  enough,  becomes  much  hotter  than 
it  was,  it  is  considered  that  the  windows  are  not 
opened  widely  enough,  and  the  su|rposed  error  being 
remedied,  a  still  lartter  quantity  ol  hot  air  is  then 
let  in.     And  so  we  find  Materfamilias  sitting  with 
a  very  little  light  muslin  upon  her  frame, 'and  a 
great  deal  of  perspiration  upon  her  U[iper  lip,  her 
face  the  colour  of  an  Orleans  plum,  and  her  cond'iti-n 
of  mind  to  the  last  degree  dejected,  simply  because 
she  persists  in  disrejarding  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  natural  philosophy.     We  tell  her  that 
if  she  will  open  the  windows  on  the  shady  si.le  of 
the  house  only,  and  keep  the  others  closely  shut 
her  dwelling  will  be  at  least  not  hotter  than  the 
shady  side  ofthe  street,  wlierea-  by  her  arrangement 
it  acquires  the  heat  of  the  suiniy  side.    We  tell  her 
also  that  if  her  Inmse  be  liiriie  and  the  inmates  f.  w 
she  may  live  in  a  delightful  stale  of  coolness  by  only 
opening  the  windows  at  night,  and   keeping  them 
closed  during  the  day.    Her  house  will  then  tie  some 
10  degs.  or  15  degs.  lower  in  temperature  than  the 
sireet,  and  convey  very  much  the  refreshing  effects 
o(  a  cool  bath  upon  entering  it.     We  tell  her  all 
this,  and  she  is  very  much  interested.     At  our  next 
visit  we  find  every  window  open,  and  the  house  full 
of  red-hot  air.     "It  stands  to  reason,"  she  says 
triumphantly,  "that  you  cannot  possibly  cool' a 
house  without  plenty  of  ventilation.— iazicef. 
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Architecture  in  its  Relation  to 
Agriculture* 


^9  HE  Arcliitect.Builder, 
Engineer,  and  Opera- 
tive, not  only  in  their  charac- 
ters as  citizens,  but  in  their 
professional  characters,  must 
needs  feel  an  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  The  in- 
terest of  towns  in  the  Land 
Question  is  more  closely  wedded 
than  would  seem  at  first  sight.  The  land  is 
the  basis  of  our  national  wealth,  not  only  as 
the  fruitful  mother  of  all  we  eat  and  drmk, 
but  the  mine  from  whose  bosom  we  extract 
the  materials  of  construction  and  the  raw 
produce  of  all  that  goes  to  ornament  them 
and  render  them  pleasing  and  comfortable. 

Looking  on  the  matter  in  this  hght  we 
view  the  General  Abstracts  just  issued  by  the 
Kegistrar-General  with  deep  concern,  because 
they  embody  statements  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  this  country.  Sum- 
marising these  agricultural  statistics  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  we  find  that, 
compared  with  last  year,  wheat  shows  an  in- 
crease of  21,157  acres,  here  and  rye  of  636, 
mangold  and  beet-root  of  65  acres,  cabbage 
4  930   acres,  carrots,  parsnips,   and  other 
green  crops  of  3,124  acres,  and  meadow  and 
clover,  67,835  acres.     In  oats  there  is  a 
decrease  of  80,786  acres,  barley  of  18,767 
acres,  beans  and  peas  of  147  acres,  potatoes 
of  10,841  acres,  turnips  of   14,361  acres, 
vetches  and  rape  of  2,018  acres,  and  flax  of 
22,411  acres.    There  is  a  decrease  in  green 
crops  in  1874  to  the  extent  of  19,101  acres, 
and  a  total  decrease  in  the  extent  of  land 
under  crops  of  2,907  acres.    The  total  extent 
under  crops,  grass,  fallow,  woods  and  plan- 
tations, and  of  bog  and  waste  unoccupied  in 
1873-4,  in  the  four  provinces  amounts  to 
2,325,693  (exclusive  of  the  large  rivers,  lakes 
akd  tideways).  Of  bog  and  waste  unoccupied 
at  present  there  are  4,  250,621  acres. 

What  an  enormous  area  to  be  lying  unpro- 
ductive;  and  when  it  is  stated  that^  the 
acreage  of  "  bog  and  waste  unoccupied  "  had 
not  any  live  stock  on  it  at  the  period  of  the 
enumeration,  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  for 
reflection. 

Of  live  stock  compared  with  last  year,  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  to  the 
extent  of  6,677  ;  in  cattle  of  28,989  ;  and  in 
sheep  of  46,907  ;  but  in  pigs  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  52,040.  The  total  estimated  value 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  this  year  is 
iE37,225,887,  being  a  decrease  of  i;228,392. 
The  difi'erence  in  value,  therefore,  between 
1873  and  1874  in  horses  is  ^653,416  (decrease), 
in  cattle  ;£188,428,  in  sheep  ^51,598,  in  pigs 
£65,050  (increase).  The  pigs  are  the  live 
Btock  which  shows  an  increase. 

We  now  come  to  other  matters  which  are 
the  sources  of  great  wealth  to  this  country, 
particularly  to  the  northern  province.  Thg 
number  of  mills  for  scutching  flax  in  each 
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province  in  1873  was— in  Ulster,  1,335; 
Leinater,  29  ;  Munster,  33  ;  Connaught,  30, 
making  in  all  1,427. 

Emigration,  which  has  drained  the  life- 
blood  of  this  country  for  a  number  of  years, 
we  are  happy  to  see  exhibits  a  decrease.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1873,  the  returns  of 
emigrants  from  the  several  parts  of  Ireland 
show  that  60,140  persons  left  this  country. 
The  number  for  the  same  period  in  1874  was 
45,781,  being  a  decrease  of  14,359  persons  m 
the  first  half  of  the  year.   The  next  subject- 
that  of  labourers'  dwellings— is  a  matter  of 
growing  importance  in  the  building  com- 
munity, as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  labourers 
themselves.    On  social  and  sanitary  grounds 
it  is  also  a  question  of  importance.  The 
Legislature  have  for  some  years  enabled  the 
Treasury  to  grant  loans  for  the  improvement 
of  labourers'  dwellings,  but  the  facilities,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  are  availed  of  to  a  very  limited 
extent.    In  our  recent  notices  of  "  Pubhc 
Works  in  Ireland "  we  furnished  some  par- 
ticulars, as  also  in  our  notices  of  the  Census 
Eeturns.    According  to  the  census  of  1871, 
the  number  of  fourth-class  houses  in  Ireland, 
most  of  which  had  only  one  room  for  the 
entire  family  of  every  sex  and  age,  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  very  considerable  ;  aud  in  these 
were  living  nearly  half-a-million  of  persons. 
This  is  a  deplorable  statement,  and  one  that 
reflects  but  little  credit  on  the  landed  pro- 
prietary of  this  country  that  allow  such  houses 
to  remain  on  their  property,  to  be  pointed  to 
by  foreigners  and  visitors  with  derision.  We 
do  not  call  for  the  demolition  of  these  houses 
unless  others  are  to  be  substituted  of  an  im- 
proved description.     Had  comfortable  and 
healthy  labourers'  dwellings  been  provided 
by  the  landed  'proprietors  and  farmers  for 
their  workmen  years  ago,  emigration  would 
not  have  robbed  this  country  of  half  the 
number  of  our  peasants  which  it  has  done. 

Although  it  appears  by  the  Returns  that 
great  improvement  is  observable  in  the  breeds 
and  value  of  every  description  of  farm  stock, 
it  is  admitted  that  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment has  not  taken  place  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  in  this  particular  we  see  an 
impending  danger.  If  improvement  does  not 
take  place  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  little 
improvement  will,  we  fear,  take  place  in  the 
improvement  of  the  labourers'  housings.  If 
the  latter  are  provided,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  an  improvement  in  the  former. 

The  subject  of  weeds  and  their  unchecked 
growth  is  alluded  to,  and  we  fully  coincide 
with  what  is  said  upon  the  subject.    There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  great  injury  and  pecuniary 
loss  is  suffered  by  permitting  weeds  to  grow 
so  universally  all  over  the  country,  not  only 
to  grow  but  to   blossom  'and  spread  their 
seeds  broadcast  ^for  a  double  growth  for  the 
following  season.    We  have  known  an  in- 
stance in  the  County  Dublin  of  one  gentle- 
man farmer  having   such  an  aversion  to 
weeds  that  he  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
extirpating  the  weeds   upon  an  adjoining 
farm  sooner  that  suffer  the  injury  which  his 
crops  would  suffer  by  the  seeds  being  wafted 
by  the  wind  in  upon  his  well-cared  for  land. 
The  offending  farmer  was,  however,  a  lover 
of  weeds ;  he  believed  there  was  luck  in 
weeds,  and  let  them  grow  uncontrolled.  His 
potato  and  corn  crops  were  so  intermingled 
with  the  blossoming  weeds  that  it  was  be- 
times difficult  to  say  which  was  the  real 
crop.    The  potato-digger   and  the  reaper 
had  a  double  crop  to  cut,  and  previous  to  the 
harvest  the  pigs  fed  luxuriously  upon  the 


uncut  corn.  The  landlord  cared  not  so  longa« 
he  was  paid  his  rent ;  and  if  he  gently  remon- 
strated with  the  Fingalian  farmer  he,  per- 
haps, got  an  answer  in  this  form—"  Juggy 
(Judy)  and  I  ates  the  pigs,  and  the  pigs  ates 
the  whate."  These  were  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  Fingal  when  we  were  boys,  and  we 
believe  are  still,  in  the  County  Dublin.  The 
weeds  in  places  are  allowed  to  grow  apace, 
and  the  pigs  to  do  the  weeding. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the   Return   of  the 
Registrar-General,  very  useful  information 
is  given,  which  will  be  found  most  valuable 
to  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 
We  hope  it  will  induce  farmers  to  go  in  at 
once  with  a  general  determination  to  extir- 
pate weeds,  both   from   tillage   and  grass 
lands,  and  also  lead  to  their  extirpation  from 
highways,  railway  embankments,  canals,  and 
wiTste  iands.     That  every  information  may 
be  afi'orded  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  the 
botanical,  the  common,  and  the  Irish  names 
of  the  weeds  are  given.    En  passant,  we  may 
add  that  the  Irish  names  were  furnished  by 
the  late  Celtic   scholars,  John  O'Donovan 
and  Eugene  Curry.    Annexed  is  also  a  list 
of  the  most  noxious  weeds  with  compound 
flowers  which   grow  wild  in  Ireland,  and 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Mackay,  the  author 
of  the  "  Flora  Hibernica,"  produced  seeds  in 
the  greatest  quantity.    An  act  has  been  re- 
cently passed  in  the  colony  of  Victoria  to 
insure  the  destruction  of  weeds.    The  owner 
or  occupier  of  the  land  on  which  they  grow 
may  be  ordered  by  a  justice  of  peace  to 
destroy  them,  and  is  liable  to  a  fine  for  not 
complying.    The  act  might,  with  advantage, 
be  applied  to  this  country. 

From  what  has  been  written  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  agricultural  improvement  means 
more  than  the  improved  condition   of  the 
land.    It  means  increased  harvests,  better 
farming,  increased  intelligence,  better  homes 
for  the  agricultural  classes,  health  and  pro- 
sperity, and  with  it  an  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness of   architect,   engineer,   builder,  and 
operative.     The  interest,  therefore,  of  the 
towns  in  the  Land  Question  is  a  wide  one. 
There  is,  or  should  be,  a  mutual  reciprocity, 
and  the  stronger  that  this  sympathy  grows 
the  more  intimate  will  be  the  relations  in 
the  concrete  and  the  abstract  between  Agri- 
culture and  Architecture. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 
AT  BELFAST. 
The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Belfast,  viewed  in  every  light,  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  success.  The  genius  and  talent 
elicited  and  illustrated,  adseriptus  glebtE,  may 
fairly  compare  with  what  has  been  brought 
to  our  shores  by  our  kinsmen  across  the 
channel.  Native  intellect  shone  in  more 
than  one  department ;  and,  apart  from  theo- 
logical questions,  the  scientific  utterances 
heard  at  Belfast  are  of  grave  and  deep  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  people. 

We  are  unable  in  this  issue  to  afford  to  our 
readers  a  tithe  of  the  valuable  papers  read 
and  lectures  given  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  annual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  will  find  them 
reported  pretty  fairly  in  detail  in  the  daily 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  President  for 
the  year.  Professor  Tyndall,  has  caused,  as 
might  be  expected,  some  commotion  ;  and 
the"  learned  Professor  will  have  for  many 
months,  and  perhaps  years,  to  come  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  no  favourable  criticism.  We 
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will  not  attempt  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
on  the  moot  points  touched  upon  in  the 
President's  address  on  the   origin  of  life 
and  its  surroundings.    Time,  perhaps,  will 
Bolve  the  enigma  more  satisfactorily  than  has 
yet  been  done  by  the  aid  of  science  and  re- 
ligion combined  or  apart.    We  hope  for  great 
and  lasting  triumphs  by  the  aid  of  scientific 
enquiry,  and  we  are  certain  that  we  do  not 
hope  in  vain.    Whether  it  be  a  Tyndall, 
Huxley,  Lubbock,  or  a  Carpenter,  we  have  a 
right  to  listen  to  their  theories  with  respect, 
and  if  they  give  us  facts— facts  that  can  be 
corroborated  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence,  it  will  not  do  to  laugh  them  down. 
Religious  weapons  are  dangerous  and  mostly 
out  of  place  in  scientific  discussions,  and  we 
care  not  to  see  allusions  on  either  side  tend- 
ing to  mar  the  reciprocity  of  good  will  that 
should  exist  between  man  and  man,  no  matter 
to  what  school  of  scientific  or  religious  belief 
he  may  belong. 

Improvement  and  advancement  in  art  and 
science  are  everywhere  visible,  and  we  believe 
Belfast  can  show  that  architecturally, 
socially,  and  sanitarily,  she  has  made  a 
pretty  fair  advance  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  that  town  in  1852.  In 
connection  with  the  "  Northern  Athens" 
there  are  projects  accomplished  within  the 
last  forty  years— nay,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  that  men  living  at  this  period 
little  dreamed  of  seeing  realised.  Docks, 
public  buildings,  new  streets,  people's  park, 
sewerage  and  drainage  works,  and  sundry 
other  improvements  have  taken  place  in  Bel- 
fast, and  the  interests  of  education  and  reli. 
gion  have  been  propelled  further  ahead  than 
the  same  interests  in  much  larger  places. 
Belfast,  therefore,  though  far  from  being  per- 
fect in  regard  to  some  urgent  public  require- 
ments, affords  an  illustration  of  what  energy, 
education,  industry,  science,  and  art  com- 
bined can  accomplish.  It  also  affords  evi- 
dence to  show  some  somnolent  and  misan- 
thropical folk  who  profess  to  see  the  devil  in 
every  scientific  theory  or  project,  that  the 
world  of  science  and  art  moves  ahead  despite 
their  railings. 

Of  Belfast  locally  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Association,  we  are  certain 
that  the  town  and  its  environs  afforded  by 
its  scenes  and  scenery  much  enjoyment  as 
well  as  instruction ;  and  during  the  several 
excursions  and  visits  made  by  strangei-s  and 
visitors  to  the  mountains,  vales,  coast,  mines, 
quarries,  and  manufactories,  an  impression 
must  have  been  created  of  the  vast  material 
wealth  of  Belfast  and  neighbourhood,  and  of 
the  rich  resources  she  possesses  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Coal  and  iron  and  good 
building  stone  are  in  abundance,  and  a 
variety  of  sands  and  plaster  clays  suited  for 
brick-making  and  pottery  purposes. 

We  give  in  this  issue  portions  of  some 
papers  read  of  interest  to  the  general  as  well 
as  native  reader,  and  we  conclude  our  brief 
notice  by  thanking  the  English  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  for  the  rich  flood  of 
information  which  they  have  contributed  to- 
wards the  advancement  of  science  in  a  con- 
gi-ess  that  must  be  long  remembered  with 
p'.easure  and  profit  in  the  "  Northern  Athens." 


JOHN  HENRY  FOLEY,  SCULPTOR. 


Mr.  Charles  J.  VVister,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  for  July,  has  a  paper  "  On  the 
Melon's  Fiu'iire  as  ohtained  ifi  the  Stereo-icope,"  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  oval  or  egij-bhaped  figure 
of  the  niooii,  as  deduced  from  the  calculations  of 
the  continental  astronomer,  Gussew,  of  VVilna,  after 
stereoscopic  exaniination,  is  an  illusion  connected 
with  the  principles  of  thai  instrument. 


There  has  always  been  something  mournful 
and  sad  in  connection  with  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  Irish  Sculptors.  From  the  days  of 
the  agonizing  struggles  for  existence  on  the 
part  of  Edward  Smyth,  down  to  the  dark 
hours  when  John  Hogan  breathed  his  last, 
ill-patronised  and  coldly  received  by  his  own 
countrymen  among  whom  he  came  to  spend 
his  last  days,  the  Irish  School  of  Sculpture 
exhibits  a  series  of  sad  chapters.  There 
have  been  a  few  brilliant  pictures  of  glory 
and  triumph,  but  they  have  been  short-lived. 

Of  all  our  Irish  Sculptors,  perhaps  Mr. 
Foley  may  be  pronounced  the  most  fortunate. 
His  talent  was  early  recognised,  patronage 
came,  and  honours  gradually  succeeded,  and 
long  since  his  fame  as  an  artist  has  been 
assured.  Mr.  Foley  was  born  in  this  city  in 
the  year  1818,  and  his  first  studies  were  pur- 
sued in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  School  of 
Art,  which  he  entered  as  he  entered  his 
teens.  He  studied  hard,  and  carried  oft" 
several  prizes  in  drawing  and  modelling  of 
the  human  form,  animals,  and  architecture. 
His  skill  in  modelling  was  quite  wonderful 
for  his  age. 

In  1831,  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  went  to  London  and  entered  the  Schools 
of  the  Royal  Academy.    His  first  exhibits, 
in  1839,  were  "  Innocence  "  and  "  The  Death 
of  Abel  "  ;  next  appears  "  Ino  and  the  Infant 
Bacchus."    In  1842  iVIr.  Foley  exhibited  a 
very   efi'ective   design  in  "  The  Homeless 
Wanderer,"  and  after,  an  even  more  critically 
successful  work,  "  Youth  at  the  Stream."  He 
was  one  of  the  three  sculptors  chosen  to 
adorn  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  and 
his  commissions  were  the  statues  of  Hampden 
and  Selden.    The  first  was  finished  in  1847 
and  the  second  in  1853.   In  the  great  London 
Exhibition   of   1851   he    produced    "  The 
Mother,"  a  work  exhibiting  much  tenderness. 
His  "  Egeria,"  commissioned  by  the  London 
Corporation  in  1854,  is  placed  in  the  Mansion 
House.    In  1856  came  his  successful  group 
in  bronze,  "  Lord  Hardinge  on  his  Charger.'' 
In  connection  with  tliis  group,  a  requisition 
bearing  one  hundred  and  fifty  signatures  by 
persons  distinguished  in  literature,  science, 
and  art,  was  presented  to  the  artist,  earnestly 
desiring  to  see  a  duplicate  of  the  work  erected 
in  London.     His   "  Caractacus  "   for  the 
London  Mansion  House  was  modelled  in  1858, 
and  shortly  after  he  was  made  a  Royal  Acade- 
mician.   A  dii^loma  work  from  "  Comus " 
succeeded.    One  of  his  most  spirited  statues 
is  that  of  Sir  James  Outram  reining  his 
charger,  looking  back  at  the  troops  he  is 
leading  on  to  victory.    A  committee  was 
formed  to  produce  a  replica  of  this  work,  and 
it  is  likely  to  appear.    In  1871  came  that 
remarkable  group  representing  "  Asia  "  in 
the  Albert  Memorial,  Hyde  Park. 

About  this  time  and  previously  Mr.  Foley 
was  suffering  from  exhaustion  through  over- 
work. He  went  for  a  short  period  to  Hastings 
to  recruit  his  health,  and  he  also  paid  a  visit 
to  Dublin,  during  which  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  O'Connell  Monument  Committee 
at  the  City  Hall.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Dublin,  we  heard  him  describing  the 
progress  he  had  made  with  the  O'Connell 
Monument,  and  he  gave  a  brief  description 
of  the  details  of  the  work.  From  what  he 
stated  there,  it  was  believed  that  the  monu- 
ment would  be  finished  in  less  than  two  years 
from  that  date. 

After  his  return  to  London  spells  of  ill 
health  occurred  at  intervals  to  retard  not 


only  the  work  of  the  O'Connell  Monument, 
but  of  other  important  works  on  which  he  was 
engaged.  His  commissions  latterly  were 
many,  and  he  would  require  to  have  lived  for 
several  years  to  have  completed  those  in  hands. 
He  leaves  uncompleted  also  the  colossal 
statue  of  Prince  Albert  for  the  centre  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Memorial.  The  model,  however 
has  been  completed  for  some  time. 

We  have  not  a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Foley's 
works  to  hand  ;  but,  beside  those  already  al- 
luded to,  he  produced  "  Lear  and  Cordelia," 
"  Venus  rescuing  ^neas,"  "Prospero  narra- 
ting his  adventures  to  Miranda."  Among 
the  more  important  of  his  life-like  portrai- 
tures are  those  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith  at 
Trinity  College ;  Father  Mathew,  at  Cork; 
Sir  Dominick  Corrigan  and  Sir  Henry  Marsh, 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  executed  for  the  New 
Palace  at  Westminster ;  Lord  Herbert,  for  the 
quadrangle  in  front  of  War  Office;  Lord 
Elphiustone,  for  Bombay  ;  a  Parsee  digni- 
tary, for  the  same  city  ;  and  Mr.  Fielden, 
M.P.,  for  Todmorden.  He  produced  other 
portraits  and  monumental  memorials,  dis- 
playing rich  invention  and  classic  taste  in 
execution.  Indeed,  the  most  of  his  works 
are  successful  performances.  We  believe 
that  the  O'Connell  statue,  although  incom- 
plete, is  sufficiently  advanced  to  prove  that 
the  genius  of  the  master  workman  is  evidenced 
in  its  conception  and  execution. 

Mr.  Foley  died  at  his  residence,  10  Osna- 
burgh-street,  London,  N.W.,  on  Thursday, 
the  27th  ult.,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-six.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since,  when 
he  mourned  the  death  of  his  brother.  As 
Irishmen,  we  regret  his  loss,  but  we  are  proud 
to  record  his  fame  honourably  won,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

IRRIGATION  IN  IRELAND. 
TWELFTH  ARTICLE. 


Before  entering  into  details  of  modern  in- 
stances of  irrigation  and  systems  of  sewage 
farming,  we  will  give  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
ancient  mode,  and  of  the  attempts  made  in 
Ireland  during  the  eighteenth  century  to 
irrigate  by  means    of   water-flooding  and 
"  warping."    Irrigation  was  practised  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Chinese  and  other  nations  in 
very  early  times,  and  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  was  utilised  by  various  plans  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.    In  Italy  the  waters  of  the 
Po  and  other  rivers  have  been  used  for  irri- 
gation purposes  before  the  time   of  Virgil. 
From  Italy  the  practice  gradully  extended 
itself  to  France  and  Spain,  and  finally  in  the 
fenny  districts  of  England,  but  at  a  recent 
date — about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury—irrigation was  adopted.    Perhaps  no 
country  possessed  such  a  large  extent  of 
water  meadows  than  Italy,  the  whole  country 
from  Venice  to  Turin  being  one  great  water 
meadow.    In  Bengal  wells  have  been  and  are 
dug  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  fields,  and 
;  from  them  by  the  means  of  bullocks  and  a 
I  rope   over  the  pulley,  Mater  is  raised  in 
;  buckets  and  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
fields  by  small  channels.    Before  the  dis- 
j  covery  of  America  by  Columbus,  irrigation 
I  was  lu-actised  iti  Mexico  ;  water  was  collected 
I  from  the  mountain  torrents  and  conveyed  by 
j  means  of  suitable  channels  over  the  land. 
I  The  principal  water  meadows  of  note  first 
I  constituted  in  England,  were  those  of  Wilt- 
1  shire,  begun  about  1700-6,  and  about  the 
same  time  those  in  Hampshire  and  Berkshire 
were  begun.    Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  century  great  improvements  were  made 
in  the  system.    In  irrigation  much  depends 
upon  the  chemical  properties  contained  in  the 
{  water  used.    Atmospheric  air  and  water  con- 
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tain  the  principal  elements  of  vegetables— 
namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon,-the  rest  are  either  present  in  the 
soil  or  held  in  solution  in  the  water. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
importance  of  irrigation  was  pressed  upon 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  hj  J<Lr. 
Tatham  in  his  Treatise  on  National  Irrigation. 
An  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  present  century  by  Mr. 
Archer  in  Dame-street.    Both  in  his  works 
in  relation  to  England  and  Ireland,  the  well- 
known  Mr.  Young  directed  attention  to  the 
subiect,and  in  some  of  the  statistical  surveys, 
and  the  "observations"  thereon,  published 
under   the  auspices  of  the  Royal  ^^^^^''^ 
Society,  the  subject  of  irrigation  by  ditterent 
modes  was  discussed.    These  modes  were 
not,  however,  our  present  sewage  farming 
methods,  but  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
basis  of  them.    The  irrigation  practised  Urst 
in  Ireland  was  confined   to   the  watering 
of  grass  lands  only,  although  fields,  gardens, 
orchards,  &c.,  were  as  capable    of  receiv- 
ing benefit  from    the    method    as  grass 
land.    Raising   a   bank   of  earth  for  con- 
ducting water  insteadof  cutting  m  to  the  sod, 
was  one  of  the  methods  adopted  m  this 
country.    This  method  was  practised  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century  upon  the  Duke 
of   Leinster's   estate   at    Carton.  Many 
attempts  were  also  made  at  watering  by  lines 
drawn  diagonally  across  the  dechvity.  As 
far  as  simple  schemes  of  irrigation  by  means 
of  river  or  canal  water  are  concerned,  perhaps 
there  are  few  countries  better  situated  than 
this  country,  for  the  most  of  our  landed 
proprietors'  demenses  can  in  part,  if  not  as  a 
whole,  be  watered.    Many  proprietors  and 
farmers,  who  cart  dung  from  the  city  at  a 
great  expense,  could  save  half  the  cost,  m 
respect  to  some  crops,  by  irrigation.  Mr. 
Hely  Dutton,  the  author  of  "  Observations 
on  Mr.  Archer's  Statistical  Survey  of  Dublin,_ 
published  in  Dublin  in  1802,  offered  to  irri- 
gate as  much  of  Marlay,  in  this  county,  as 
Sould  be  accomplished,  for  five  guineas  an 
acre,  beside*  thinning  the  plantations,  or 
otherwise   improving   or   ornamenting  the 
demense,  without   any   additional  charge. 
Flooding  land,   by   permitting    water  to 
stagnate  and  deposit  its  sediment,  is  an  old 
practice,   and  under  certain  conditions  to 
effect  improvement,  but  it  is  inferior  to  irri- 
gate where  water  can  be  let  in  and  off  the 
land  at  pleasure.  ,  .     i  4.1 

Mr.  Dutton   considered  in  his  day  tUe 
Fews   Mountain,    between    Dundalk  and 
Armagh,  and  the  mountains  near  Dungiven, 
Country  Derry,  could  have  been  raised  to  a 
yearly  value  from  two  to  five  pounds  an  acre 
by  irrigation,  instead  of  being  sterile  and  not 
worth  sixpence  per  acre.    Mr.  Frazer,  111  his 
Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  V\_icklow 
spoke  enconragingly  of  the  mountain  land 
in  that  county  being  raised  in  value  by  the 
like  process.    In  explanation  of  some  state- 
ments in  Mr.  Archer's  Survey  of  irri;?ation 
work  conducted  by  Mr.  Dutton  for  the  Right 
Hon.  David  LaTouche,  at  Marlay,  the  last- 
named  gentlemen  added  in  his  "  observa- 
tions "  that  part  of  the  expenses  (about  five 
guineas  an  acre)  for  making  watered  meadows, 
was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the 
cuts  that  had  been  formerly  made  in  the 
most  unscientific  manner,  and  also  that  the 
expense   was   greatly  increased   by  _  being  | 
obli"ed  to  bring  water  a  considerable  distance 
throvigh     Captain     Southwell's    demesne.  | 
These  reasons  rendered  a  stone  and  brick  j 
sewer  covered  with  mountain  flags  necessary.  1 
An  open  drain  would  of  course  have  saved  a 
considerable   sum.      We   allude   to  these 
matters  simply  to  show  the  ways  and  means 
of    our   land  improvers  in  the   past,  but 
meadow  watering,  though  important,  falls 
far  short  in  producing  the  benefits  that  the 
regular  sewage  farming  of  the  present  day  can 
accomplish  under  judicious  management. 

Mr.  Tatham,  in  his  Treatise  on  Irrigation, 
already  alluded  to,  thus  explains  the  system 
known  as  "  Warping."  He  says—"  The  word 
warping  is  applied  in  agricultare  to  describe 
that  species  of  irrigation  which  deposits  a 
quantity  of  the  sediment  from  the  flowing 


tide,  and  which  forms  a  stratum  of  soil  or 
manure  when  the  waters  have  receded  from 
it.    Tho  definition  of  the  word  appears  to 
be  chiefly  limited  to  tide-water  flowing  from 
the  sea,  though  the  nature  of  the  accumula- 
tion seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  the 
siltage  of  fresh-water  rivers,  the  redundancy 
of  which,  by  the  way  of  distinction,  is  called 
'  flushing.'      The    plan    recommended  and 
adopted  was  to  bank  the  land  which  was  to 
be  washed  against  the  river,  sloping  the 
banks  on  each  side  of  their  crowns  or  top  at 
the  rate  of  three  feet  to  every  one  foot  of 
perpendicular  rise.    The  height  and  breadth 
of  the  top  will,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the 
strength  of  the  tide  and  the  depth  of  the  water, 
for  the  object  is  to  command  the  land  and 
water  at  pleasure.    The  openings  or  sluices 
in  the  banks  are  in  a  smaller  or  greater 
number,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  land 
to  be  warped  and  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor 
generally.    There  were  only  two  sluices,  one 
called  the  flooilqate,  to  admit,  and  the  other 
called  the'c/oM(/A,  to  let  off  the  water  gently. 
This  was  the  method  recommended  by  Lord 
Hawke  in  Agricultural  Survey  of  Yorkshire 
(West   Riding),  and  he   considered  it  was 
sufficient  for  ten  or  fifteen  acres.    As  to  the 
action  :  when  the  spring  tide  began  to  ebb,  the 
floodgate  was  opened  to  admit  the  tide,  the 
clough  having  been  previously  shut  by  the 
weight  of  the  water  brought  up  the  river  by 
the  flow  of  the  tide.   As  the  tide  ebbed  down 
the  river,  the  weight   or  pressure   of  the 
water  being  taken  from  the  outside  of  the 
clough  next  the  river,  the  tide-water  that 
had  been  previously  admitted  by  the  flood- 
gate opens  the  clough  again,  and  discharges 
ftself  slowly  but  completely  through  it.  The 
doughs  were  so  constructed  as  to  let  the 
watel-  run  off  between  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
admitted  and  the  flow  of  the  next,  and  to 
this  point  particular  attention  was  paid.  The 
floodgates  were  placed  so  high  as  only  to  let 
in  the   spring  tides   when  opened,  being 
placed  above  the  level  of  the  common  tides. 
Warping  was  practised  also  by  opening  old 
drains,  which  served  in  the  interim  for  drain- 
ing the  land.     Oats  was  recommended  for 
the  first  crop,  and  wheat  and  beans  were 
considered  better  than  barley.    June,  July, 
and  August  were  considered  the  best  months 
for  warping,   and   wet   seasons  the  least 
proper,  because  of  the  redundancy  of  fresh 
water  which  became  mixed  with  the  muddy 
tide,  which  weakened  the   saturation  and 
rendered  it   less   capable   of  depositing  a 
sediment.    Land  thus  manured  was  deemed 
to  be  the  best  for  potatoes." 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Lincoln,  says  it  is  not  the  least  conseiiuence 
what  the  land  is  that  is  intended  to  be 
warped— whether  it  be  a  bog,  clay,  sand,  peat, 
or  a  barn  floor,  as  the  warp  raises  it  in  one 
summer  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  thick, 
and  in  hollows  or  low  places  two,  three,  or 
four  feet,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  piece  level. 

In  Mr.  Tatham's  treatise  the  reader  will 
find  the  results  of  the  process  of  warping  in 
different  soils  and  for   difi'erent  crops,  and 
the  work  will  afford  an  insight   into  the 
practice  carried  on  by  our  grandfathers  in 
the  last  century.    In  180'2,  Mr.  Hely  Dutton 
pointed  out  the  great  tracts  of  strand  between 
the  Lighthouse  and  Booterstown,  andbetween 
I  the  same  Lighthouse  and  Clontarf  (the  North 
Bull).    He  was  perfectly   convinced,  from 
frequent  examinations,  that  these  two  strands 
could  be  easily  reclaimed  and  made  capable 
of  great  improvements.    He  thought  if  Lord 
1  Fitzwilliam  or  Mr.  Vernon  at  that  day  were 
1  sensible  of  the  ease  with  which  the  work 
I  could  be  executed,  and  the  great  addition  it 
would  make  to  their  incomes,  "  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  linacquainted  with  such  affairs 
would  have  little  weight ;  for  the  sneers  of 
ignorance  have  often  prevented  many  im- 
provements from  being  adopted,  or  even  pro- 
posed, and  may  justly  be  added  to  the  list  of 
obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  waste  land. 
I  have,"  continued  Mr.  Dutton,  "  continually 
pointed  out  the  practicability  of  this  improve- 
ment, and  have  been  answered  more  than 
once  that  £100,000  would  not  build  a  wall 
sufliciently  strong  to  keep  out  the  sea.  I 


hesitate  not  to  declare  that,  except  for  a 
sluice,  a  slw/Ie  sloiu;  is  not  wanl'uKj  ;  and  also 
that  if  this  idea  had  biion  originally  adopted, 
the  Ballast  OHice  wall,  that  cost  such  im- 
nieusu  sums,  need  not  have  been  erected,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  strand  might  have 
been  long  since  in  meadow,  which  would  have 
added  some  thousands  a-year  to  Lord  Fitz- 
william's  and  Mr.  Vernon's  rent-rolls."  _ 

Two-thirds  of  a  century  have  passed  since 
the  above  was  written,  and  the  two  strands 
are  still  unreclaimed,  waiting,  we  suppose, 
for  the  great  Dublin  Main  Drainage  Scheme. 
With  the  excei)tion  of   a   little  hole-and- 
corner  estuary  at  Ballybough   Bridge,  the 
great  tract  of  strand  extending  from  Fair- 
view  to  Sutton,  inclusive  of  the  North  Bull 
proper,  remains  a  wild  waste,  covered  with  a 
few  feet  of  shallow  water  when  the  tide  ebbs, 
and  a  barren  and  ugly  strand  when  the  water 
recedes.    Here  are  thousands  of  acres  that 
might  lie  reclaimed  and  made  smiling  acres, 
blooming  orchards,  sijuares  of  marine  resi- 
dences and  parks.    By  the  aid  of  irrigation, 
warping,  and  the  utilization  of  sewage,  the 
sea  can  be  beaten  back,  the  Liffey  freed  from 
pollution,  the  food  of  the  people  increased, 
and  the  public  health  established. 


IRISH  SUBJECTS  AT  THE  BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION. 
In  the  Geological  Section,  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  the  former  having 
Professor  Hull,  F.R.S.,  as  its  Chairman,  and 
the  President  of  the  latter  during  the  read- 
in^^s  we  now  notice  being  Sir  William  Wilde, 
several  highly  interesting  papers  came  under 
discussion.  We  regret  that  our  space  does 
not  afford  their  reproduction,  but  from  time 
to  time  we  may  revert  to  them. 

The  papers,  "  The  Age  and  Mode  of  For- 
mation of   Lough   Neagh,"  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Hardman,  F.G.S.;  "A.  Glimpse  of  Prehis- 
toric Times  in  the  North  of  Ireland,    by  W. 
J  Knowles  ;  "  Remarks  upon  Irish  Crannogs 
and  their  Contents,"  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman 
(the  disoovsry  of  which  belongs  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wilde)  ;  "  On  the  Character  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Rudely-worked  Flints  in  the 
Counties  Antrim  and  Down,"  by  Mr.  W.  Gray, 
M  R  I  A. ;  "On  the  Mosses  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,"  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart ;  "  On  an 
A<^e  of  Colossi,  illustrated  by  Photographs 
and    Drawings   of   the   Colossi   extant  m 
Britain   and  Ireland,"   and   "On  Natural 
Mythology  and  some  of  the  Incentives  to  its 
Adoption  in  Britain  and  Ireland,"  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  are  among  some  of  a  variety 
of  papers  of  a  cognate  character— ones  that 
possess  great  attraction  for  Irish  readers. 

Two  papers  of  a  local  character,  but  withal 
interesting  and  useful,  were  read— one  in  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  Section 
by   Mr.   John   Smyth,   A.M.,  "Banbridge 
Meteorology,"  and  the  other  in  the  Mechanical 
Section  by   Mr.   Neville,   C.E.,   "  On  the 
Means  adopted  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Navi-^able  Channel  of  Dundalk.  Professor 
Hull's  paper  "  On  the  Progress  of  the  Geo- 
lo"-ical  Survey  of  Ireland"  is  a  paper  that 
may  hereafter  claim  particular  notice.  The 
following  local  geological  papers  were  useful 
contributions,  and  add  something  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  :— "  On  Geological  Sec- 
tions in  the  County  Down,"  by  Mr.  Hard- 
man  ;  "  On  the  Discovery  of  Microzam  Irish 
Flints,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wright ;  "  New  Loca- 
lities of  Upper  Boulder  Clay  in  Ireland,"  by 
Mr.  Hardman  ;  "  On  the  Occurrence  of  the 
Middle   Lias  at   Ballycastle,"   by  Mr.  G. 
Langtry,  and  Professor  Thompson's  paper 
"  On  the  Jointed  Prismatic  Structure  of  the 
Giant's   Causeway."    The   town,  harbour, 
docks,  and  other  matters  in  the  environs  _ot 
Belfast  furnished  subject  matter  for  special 
papers,  some  of  which  were  ably  treated ;  and 
if  we  have  failed  to  particularise  them  it  is 
not  from  any  wish  of  doing  an  injustice  to 
the  authors.  As  we  have  remarked  elsewhere, 
Ireland  in  general,  and  Belfast  m  particular, 
have  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  native 
exhibition  of  intellect  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Belfast  Congress  of  the  British 
Association. 
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UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  hy  Mark  Philip  O'Flanagan,  T.C.D. 

NOVO  NOSTER-STREET— (r/»'r(2  Visit.) 

Returning  to  the  locality  of  our  late  visit, 
the  "  Oldest  Inhabitant  "  resumed  his  re- 
collections. 

"  I  promised,  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  to  give  you 
some  further  details  of  forgotten  matters 
connected  with  this  street.    In  the  year  of 
1829  the  first  volume  of  a  work  was  printed 
by  Joseph  Blundell,  of  187  Great  Lying-in- 
street,  entitled  "  The  Recollections  of  Skef- 
fington  Gibbon,  from  1796   to  the  present 
year  1829  ;  being  an  Epitome  of  the  Lives 
and  Characters  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
Roscommon ;  the  Genealogy  of  those  who  are 
Descended  from  the  Kings  of  Connaught  ; 
and  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Madame  O'Conor 
Don."    This  was  a  long  title,  but  the  volume 
contains  many  strange  and  astounding  reve- 
lations.   I  may  add  that  the  work,  shortly 
after  publication,  was  suppressed  by  being 
bought  up  and  the  copies  taken  back  from 
the  market.    A  number  of  wealthy  and  pro- 
fessional persons  in  this  city  as  well  as  in 
the  Province  of  Connaught,  had  good  reasons, 
it  was  believed,  for  wishing  the  work  with- 
drawn  from   circulation,  and    the  author 
silenced.    The  second  volume,  though  pro- 
mised, never  appeared,  and  the  first  is  now 
very  scarce,  and  only  to  be  found  in  private 
collections.    The  printer,  Joseph  Blundell, 
was,  I  believe,  a  much -respected  tradesman, 
and  after  retiring  from  the  printing  business, 
I  believe  he  carried  on  for  some  years  the 
Phoenix  Hotel  in  D'Olier-street.    A  goodly 
portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  details  of 
the  sufferings  and  vicissitudes  of  Madame 
O'Conor  Don,  her  cruel  treatment  by  her 
own  kindred,  and   the   agony   which  she 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  attoi-neys,  who  appear  to  have  conspired 
to  fleece  her  of  her  property,  and,  uuder  pro- 
fessions   of   friendship,  exj)edite  her  ruin 
and  death.    The  whole  particulars  are  too 
lengthy  to  recount  to  you,  but  one  French 
Kelly  and  his  brother-in-law,  William  Davis, 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  transactions  in 
re  Madame  O'Conor  during  her  residence 
in  Connaught  and  Dublin.    French  Kelly  is 
spoken  of  as  the  last  that  should  disgrace 
the  list  of  attorneys'  clerks,  and  Madame 
O'Conor  Don  is  reported  as  saying  that  he 
and  his  wife  followed  her  to  Strokestown,  in 
the  County  of  Roscommon,  and  that  feeling 
for  their  great  poverty,  she  ordered  her  door 
to  be  opened  to  them,  not  thinking  they 
would  have  the  impudence  to  stop  more  than 
a  night,  but  they  soon  made  themselves 
masters,  and  Madame  O'Conor  was  only  a 
lodger  in  the  house  for  which  she  paid  rent 
and  taxes.   Her  boxes  were  broken  open,  and 
family  and  estate  papers  extracted,  and  in 
Dublin  £500  was  raised  in  her  name  from 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  Catholic  Archbishop. 
Kelly  got  himself  sworn  as  an  attorney  after 
this,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  bill  of  costs 
was  presented  to  Madame  O'Conor,  to  the 
amount  of  i'2,000.    What  nice  and  humane 
friends  !    William  Davis,  under  the  pretence 
of  assisting  the  aged  lady,  and  defeating  the 
roguish    intentions   of  his  brother-in-law, 
wound  himself  into  her  confidence,  and 
extracting  larga  sums  he  commenced  the 
business  of  wine  merchant  in  Gardiner-street, 
failed,  and  called  a  meeting  of  his  creditors, 
but  during  Madame  O'Conor's  life  not  a 
penny  was  forthcoming  to  her. 

"  I  will  now  let  Mr.  Skeffington  Gibbon  tell 
in  his  own  words  the  transactions  that  hinge 
to  this  locality.  '  Mr.  William  Davis  was 
maternally  allied  to  the  unhappy  woman,  who 
in  her  old  age,  was  a  prey  to  various  annoy- 
ances and  gross  impostures ;  and,  to  convince 


his  kinswoman  of  his  attachment  to  her 
person,  Mr.  Davis  proposed  a  comfortable 
lodging  which  he  considered  would  suit  her. 
To  this,  the  weak  woman  assented.  This 
was  the  furnished  upper  part  of  a  house  4  or 
5,  kept  by  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Webber 
in  Novo  Noster-plaoe.     We  all  know  that 
Novo  Noster-place  is  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  Novo  Noster-street  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  within  one  door  of  the  straggling 
end  of  Gandon-street,  built  upon  that  low 
sv.'amp  stolen  by  degrees  and  the  assiduity 
of  some  efficient  port  surveyors  or  civic  and 
turtle  aldermen,  from  the  rolling  waves  of 
the  ocean.    The  back  of  Summer-hill  is  in- 
undated during   the  winter  and  the  chief 
I  part  of  the  spring  of  the  year  ;  not  only  this, 
the  front  of  the  houses  looked  into  a  ful- 
some pool  of  stagnant  mire,  and  a  common 
dairyman's  cow-yard,  in  which,  to  add  to  its 
diversified  attractions,  were  a  few  amorous 
and  squeaking  goats,  and  one  or  two  vicious 
and  ungovernable  donkies,  besides  the  con- 
tinual growl  of  a   half-starved   and  filthy 
watch-dog  ;  the  rere  view  was  somewhat  more 
amusing,  and  better  calculated  to  enliven  and 
rouse  the  drowsy  nerves  of  a  religious,  discon- 
solate, and  persecuted  old  woman  of  eighty- 
four.    The  back  drawingroom  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  bedchamber  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  tlie  superannuated  Queen  of  the  great 
O'Conor  Don  of  Cloualis  Castle  in  the  County 
Roscommon.  Any  person  acquinted  with  the 
localities  of  the  unfinished    end  of  Novo 
Noster-street,  know  that  I  do  not  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  tlie  waste  space  (wliich'forms 
no  enchanting  vista)  at  the  back  of  the  few 
houses  in  Novo  Noster-i^lace  is,  without  ex- 
ception, one  of  the  most  riotous,  obscene, 
and  disorderly  districts  (except  the  notorious 
principality  of  the  Great  Mogul,  well-known 
in  our  police  reports  as  Mud  Island)  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Irish  metropolis.    A  row  of 
filthy  huts  was  joined  to  the  splendid  chamber 
selected  for  the  happy  repose  of  the  amiable 
and  highly-accomplished  Catherine  O'Kelly, 
the  widow  of  a  gentleman  by  birth,  urbanity, 
and  education,  with  the  small  patrimony  that 
rapacious  edicts, sequestrations, proscriptions, 
sanguinary  revolutions  and  rapine  left.  Here 
was  _  Madame  O'Conor  Don  lodged  by  Mr. 
Davis,  who  we  might  suppose  had  no  mer- 
cenary views  in  a  neighbourhood  surrounded 
with  sweeps,  tinkers,  and  various  receptacles 
for  women  of  ill  fame,  who  when  the  morn- 
ing star  threw  light  on  their  abandoned  in- 
famy, took  refuge  in  the  abominable  cells 
with  which  Lower  Novo  Noster-street,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Aldborough  House  abounds. 
O  !  what  a  neighbourhood  selected  for  the 
residence    of  the    nominal   Irish  Queen. 
Her  guardians  of  course  were  interested  for 
her  longevity,  and  in  supporting  her  high 
birth  and  the  dignity  due  to  her  illustrious 
ancestors.' 

"  The  picture  which  SkeSington  Gibbon 
drew  of  the  lower  end  of  this  street  was  not 
in  any  way  exaggerated,  and  it  was  very 
applicable  to  the  '  Diamond'  locality,  which, 
no  doubt,  he  had  in  his  mind's  eye  as  well  as 
that  portion  which  I  alluded  to  on  our  last 
visit,  colonised  by  sweeps  and  tinkers.  What 
extremes  did  not  this  street  present  early  in 
the  present  century  !  Wealtli  and  intellect 
at  one  end,  and  want  and  ignorance,  if  not 
worse,  at  the  other.  The  lower  class  hang- 
ing on  to  the  tail  of  the  higher,  or  vice  versa. 
While  Madame  O'Conor  Don  resided  in  her 
obscure  lodgings  in  Novo  Noster-place  she 
had,  notwithstanding  her  miserable  sur- 
roundings, many  illustrious  and  influential 
visitors.  Amongst  the  list  were  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Roscommon,  Viscount  and  the 
Hon.  Miss  Dillon,  of  Fitzroy-square,  Lon- 
don, who  were  then  in  Ireland  ;  the  Countess 
D'Alton  Begg,  of  Mount  D'Alton,  in  the  Co. 
Westmeath ;  Lady  Mount  Saudf ord  and  Miss 
Oliver,  the  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Dublin 
and  Tuam,  the  Catholic  Archbishops  of 
Elphin  and  Killala;  the  Dowager  Lady  Hart- 
land,  and  the  Hon.  General  Mahon ;  the 
Misses  Cheevers  and  Fallon,  of  St.  Bi-andon  ; 
Mrs.  and  Miss  DiUon  Hearne,  of  Hearnes- 
brook,  in  Galway;  the  O'Conors,  of  Ballin- 
agare,  Mount  Druid,  and  Tomona ;  Mrs. 


Henry  French,  of  Clonaquin  House,  and  Miss 
Moore ;  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Grace,  of 
Mantua  House ;  Mrs.  Spaight,  and  Mrs. 
Fairclought,  of  Clare  ;  xMrs.  and  Miss  French, 
of  Rooksavage ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Dillon,  of 
Roebuck;  Mrs.  O'Shea,  Mrs.  Colonel 
O'Moore,  Major,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Nugent, 
Mrs.  General  Taylor,  Mrs.  Palles,  Mrs. 
O'Moore  Farrell,  of  Ballina ;  Mrs.  Nangle, 
Miss  Cusack,  Mrs.  Lee,  Mrs.  Hilles,  Miss 
O'Neil,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harkan,  of  Sackville- 
street,  and  the  Misses  Egan.  Besides  her 
own  immediate  kindred,  the  Kellys,  of 
Tycoola,  Turrock,  Cargins,  Screggs,  and 
several  others,  there  was  Lady  Crofton,  of 
Sligo;  Mrs.  Mahon,  of  Annadutf;  Mrs. 
Lyster,  of  Newpark,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Butler.  You  see,  sir.  Novo  Noster-place 
witnessed  many  strange  faces  and  characters 
in  its  time. 

"  After  leaving  Novo  Noster-place  by  the 
advice  of  her  friends,  Madame  O'Conor  Don 
had  apartments  taken  for  her  at  40  Mary- 
street.  To  this  house  her  furniture  and 
effects  were  moved  in  August  or  September, 
1813,  where  she  lived  until  February,  1814, 
when  she  suddenly  expired.  When  the  old 
lady  was  about  leaving  Novo  Noster-place, 
Webber,  her  attorney  landlord,  who  lived  in 
the  under  part  of  the  house,  insisted  that 
'Connaught  Madame'  (as  he  called  her) 
should  not  quit  the  house  until  he  got  a 
quarter's  rent  in  advance.  The  agreement 
was  to  pay  quarterly,  and  the  agreement  was 
made  for  the  old  lady  between  William  Davis 
(before  alluded  to)  and  Webber.  It  was 
believed  that  Webber  was  a  nephew  or  kins- 
man of  Luke  White,  the  opulent  stationer 
of  Dame-street  and  Luttrelstown.  Dr. 
Harkan  was  Madame  O'Conor's  medical  ad- 
viser in  general,  but  some  dispute  on  the 
head  of  money  transactions  occurred  to 
ruffle  the  friendship  between  the  doctor  and 
patient.  Madame  refused,  it  is  stated,  to 
join  in  a  bond  for  £500.  A  Dr.  Sheridan,  of 
Dominick-street,  prescribed  for  the  poor  old 
lady  in  her  few  last  days. 

"  Mr.  Skeffington  Gibbon  says  that  Madame 
O'Conor's  faithful  maid,  Hogan,  and  the 
other  servant  found  her  dead  in  bed  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  was  the 
usual  hour  to  go  into  her  bedroom.  Arch- 
bishop Troy  was  sent  for  immediately,  as  it 
was  understood  she  had  willed  her  property 
to  him  for  charitable  purposes.  His  lordship 
locked  all  her  trunks,  plate,  papers,  &c.,  but 
on  French  Kelly  presenting  a  will  made,  as  he 
insinuated,  in  his  favour  in  1811,  Bishop 
Troy  came  with  him  to  Madame  O'Conor's 
apartments  and  handed  him  all  the  keys, 
papers,  and  property.  This  was  a  most  in- 
judicious proceeding.  French  Kelly  ordered 
the  remains  of  the  old  lady  out  of  the  bed- 
room, and,  locking  himself  up  for  some  time, 
obtained  possession  of  her  plate,  private 
letters,  and  family  papers.  I  must  refer  you, 
sir,  to  Mr.  Sketfington's  volume  or  the  news- 
papers of  the  period,  for  the  account  of  the 
trial  that  followed  for  the  possession  of  the 
estate.  The  examination  of  the  witnesses 
and  the  speeches  of  the  counsel  are  worth 
perusal.  Many  nefarious  transactions  were 
unveiled,  and  finally  rogues  and  barefaced 
imposters  were  discomfited  in  their  attempt 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  property  of 
others.  The  drama  neither  begun  nor  ended 
in  Novo  Noster-place,  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  not  amiss  to  bring  back  again  some 
glimpses  of  the  past,  and  tell  a  little  of  some 
strange  doings  unremembered  by  the  present 
generation. 

"  Since  our  last  visit  here  I  have  recol- 
lected a  few  more  particulars  about  Professor 
Von  Feinaigle,  his  school  associates  and 
pupils.  Some  obliging  friends  have  also 
furnished  me  with  further  particulars,  some 
of  wliich  had  escaped  my  memory.  These 
will  furnish  a  sequel  to  what  I  have  already 
related  to  you  about  Novo  Noster-street.  A 
short  morning  visit  on  some  day  next  week 
will  bring  my  story  of  this  locality  for  the 
present  to  an  end." 

Turning  homewards,  we  made  the  appoint- 
ment with  the  "  Oldest  Inhabitant,"  which 
we  have  no  doubt,  if  he  lives,  he  will  keep. 


Sept.  1,  1874.] 
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SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Belfast,  in  Section  F,  "  Economy  and  bociai 
Statistics,"  Dr.  Grimshaw  read  a  paper  en- 
titled "Sanitary  Legislation  and  Organi- 
sation." In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
stated  that — 

Allhoiiiili  the  last  ParliRino.it  was  not  so  event- 
ful in  fuuitary  leiiislatioii  as  many  sa.m"H.e  sam- 
tarians  l,a,l  antioipated,  yet,  '"^'^i'lf  ^;"'!"e, 
extreme  l.urrv  ofpuLlio  business,  aiKl  the  (l.thcul  les 
which  a  new  Ministry  ha.l  to  .leal  with  a  consnlor- 
able  a,lvance  was  -na.le  in  sanilarv  '^M^i^^lntton  aunn|j 
the  sessun,  l.y  the  passing  of  the  Pul,  ,c  Heal  h 
(Ireland)  Act,  the  Sanitary  Laws  Amer.,lmen  l!,ll, 
the  Vaccination  Amendment  Acts,  and  tl,e  Re5:.s- 
tration  of    Births   and   Deaths  A.nendment  Act, 
besides  the  advanlai-e  likely  to  accrue  Irom  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  Adullera  ion 
A  ct  of  1872,  and  the  passinit  of  the  new  standinn; 
orders  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  dwellnms 
of  the  workinir  classes,  and  tlie  construction  ot 
works  for  public  companies.    Her  Majesty's  Mmis- 
ters  had  announced  their  intention  of  hnn-niii  hi 
further  measures  to  amend  tlie   sanitary  laws  ot 
both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  no  very  remote 
date.    Tlie  requirements  of  sanitary  legislation  ap- 
peared to  him  to  he-lst,  a  codification,  consolida- 
tion, and  amendment  of  exiatins  laws;  2ndly,  con- 
venient areas  for  administration,  with  easily  work- 
able   sub-districts;    3rdly,    uniform  aulliorities 
without  clashina  of  jurisdiction  ;  4thly,  a  complete 
executive  organisation  ;  5thly,  constant  supervision 
of  the  central  authority  ;  and  6thly,  security  for  a 
certain  amount  of  independence  for  the  local  officers 
of  lUe  local  authorities.    Coditication  had  already 
been  distinctly  promised  by  Government.  Lawyers 
looked  upon  codification  as  one  of  the  most  ditficult 
brandies  of  le<rislation,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
sanitary  law  mi^ht  he  more  easily  codified  than  any 
other,  its  terms  beins  susceptible  of  very  consider- 
able accuracy  of  definition.    Sanitary  legislation 
was  irenerally  spasmodic— undertaken    under  the 
influence  of  panic.    The  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  was 
pot  up  in  a  hurry  to  meet  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
that  year,  and  the  result  was  that  the  measure  was 
confused  and  imperfect.    It  was  permissive,  and  for 
practical  purpo-es  nearly  useless;  but  it  laid  down 
many  useful  principles,  and  must  he  looked  on  as 
the  liackhone  of  future  sanitary  le'.;islation.  Several 
amendment  acts  were  passed,  but  tiiey  were  useless 
until  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872,  which  made 
action  under  the  Sanitary  Acts  coui|iulsory  on  local 
authorities  ;  but  owins  to  the  confused  state  of  the 
laws,  liie  want  of  proper  power  of  control  on  the 
part  of  the  central  authority  and  the  ignorance, 
parsimony  and  apathy  of  local  authorities,  that  act 
broke  down  almost  completely.    A  similar  act  had 
now  been  passed  for  Ireland,  but  it  was  vastly 
inferior  to  its  Enalish  prototype.    The  amendments 
of  sanitary  law  which  sliould  he  introduced  into  any 
complete  code  were— First, general  lawswith  refiard 
to  the  construction  of  dwellini;s.    Houses  at  present 
might  in  the  majority  of  places  be  built  in  any  way 
the  owner  pleases,    this  was  not  the  case,  however, 
in  Belfast,  which,  he  miulit  mention,  was  the  only 
town  in  Ireland  that  had  a  buildini;  act,  and  it  was 
80  good  that  witli  sli'iht  modifications  it  mijilit  he 
made    of  general    application.     Secondly,  there 
should  he  introduced  into  tlie  code  an  amendment 
of  the  laws  respecting  food  and  drink.  Thirdly, 
general   laws  rei;ardiiig  markets  and  slaughter- 
houses; and,  Fourthly,  laws  with  regard  to  the 
keeping  of  animals  to  be  used  as  food  or  in  the 
production  of  food.     The  areas  which  suggested 
themselves  in  the  first  instance  as  suitable  sanitary 
districts,  were  those  which  were  in  use  for  other 
purposes,  but  the  attempt  to  make  use  of  those  local 
divisions  had  proved  most  disastrous  in  England,  in 
consequence  of  the  confusion    produced    by  the 
variety  of  areas  for  different  local  purposes.  One 
of  the  difficulties  arising  from  want  of  uniformily 
of  area  was  a  conflict  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorities.    It  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a 
revolution,  to  profiose  to  uproot  old  county,  parish, 
and  city  boundaries,  and  he  thought  it  could  he 
done  without  any  such  radical  measure.  United 
districts  having  been  decided  upon,  the  sanitary 
authorities  must  be  elected  by  the  various  districts. 
There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  governing  body 
for  sanitary  purposes  might  be  elected,  namely, 
either  by  the  direct  vole  of  the  ratepayers  or  by 
a  joint  board    formed   of  representatives  of  tlie 
governing  bodies   of  the  united   districts.  He 
believed  that  for  some  time  to  come,  the  latter 
would  be  the  most  practical  way  of  constituting  the 
authorities.    These  authorities  should  also  include 
a  certain  number  of  ex-officlo  members,  and  eminent 
engineers  and  medical  men.     There  should  be  a 
complete  executive  organisation,  consisting  of  the 
central  authority,  the  medical  adviser  of  the  central 


authority,  inspecting  medical  officers  of  health,  the 
superintendent  medical  officer  of  health,  local 
medical  offieersof  health, engineering  stall,  inspector 
of  nuisances,  and  analysis.  All  the  inspecting 
officers  should  he  appointed  and  paid  by  tlie  State. 
All  the  local  officers  should  be  appointed  by  the 
local  authorities,  but  with  the  consentof  the  centra 
authority,  and  should  be  paid  partly  by  the  local 
rates  and  partly  by  the  Slate,  as  at  present,  or 
(which  he  would  prefer)  tlie  whole  service  tor  tdie 
United  Kingdom  should  be  made  a  Public  Healtli 
Civil  Service  of  the  State.  The  independence  ol 
the  local  officers  would  be  amply  secured  by  the 
constant  supervision,  and  the  arrangement  lor  pay- 
ment and  appointment.  The  security  for  the  in- 
dependence of  those  officers  was  of  more  importance 
than  most  people  thought.  It  mi..'lit  not  unlre- 
quently  happen  that  the  offender  against  sanitary 
law  would  he  a  member  of  the  local  authority. 

Sir  George  Campbell  said  the  paper  was  a  uselul 
and  practical  one,  but  he  thous-bt  Dr.  Griinsliaw, 
in  proposing  the  estalilishment  of  a  ureal  sanitary 
army  independent  of  the  local   authority,  went 
much  too  far.    He  did  not  think  we  were  yel  pre- 
pared to  be  governed   by  sanitary    despotism  or 
sanitary  doctors.    They  ought  not  to  iro  loo  (ar  to 
curtail  the  liherlv  of  the  subject  and  prescribe  to 
every   man  how  big  his  house  must  be  and  what 
must  be  its  shape.    They  must,  also,  not  claim  too 
high  a  status  for  sanitary  science.     It  was  yel  m 
an  embryo  state.    He  did  not  think  we  had  yet 
come  to  understand  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
ori'^in  of  disease  or  the  means  of  preventing  it.    «  e 
were  yet  groping  our  way.    We  had  made  useful 
heainn'iniTs,  and  he  believed  that  if  tlie  profesjors 
of  sanitary  science  would  only  assume  a  sufficiently 
humlile  and  moderate  tone  they  would  carry  the 
feeling  of  the  population  of  the  country  with  them. 
He  liad  oliserved  both  in  this  country  and  in  others 
a  disuositinn  on  the  part  of  the  professors  of  sanitary 
science  to  go  too  far  and  too  fast,  and  to  claim  for 
themselves  ilie  position  of  professors  of  an  almost 
infallible  science.      It  was  slated  by    people  ot 
limited  experience  that  cholera  was  preveiitible  ; 
but  in  reality  we  knew  nothing  about  it.    He  had 
lived  ill  countries  where  it    abounded,  and  had 
noticed  for  many  years  the  course  of  cholera.  VV'e 
knew  that  cleanliness  and  attention  to  some  of  the 
primary  sanitary   laws  were  to  a  certain  extent 
beneficial  against  all  diseases,  but  we  had  not  yel 
reduced    sanitary  science  to  the  condition    of  an 
exact  science.    We  must  wail  a  loiiuer  lime  before 
we  rome  to  that,  and  in  the  meanwhile  be  content 
with  slow  and  moilerate  progress. 

Mr.  Hart,  as  one  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  Belfast  Town  Council,  said  he  liad  paid  strict 
attention    to  all   that  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
Town  Council  upon  this  subject.    There  were  in 
Belfast  some  difficulties  connected   with  it,  which 
be  tliouttht    they    should    avoid    increasing.  He 
thought  the  Corporation  within  its  own  boundaries 
slioiild  be  the  proper  sanitary  authority.    In  Bel- 
fast, the  Corporation  had  a  very  good  sanitary  staff 
who  did  their  liusiness  remarkably  well.^They  were 
neither  medical  men  nor   engineers.     The  reason 
why  they  had   no  engineers  was,  that  engineers, 
when  they  did   employ  them,  always  went  to  too 
great  leuL'tlis  in  subuiitting  plans  which  were  far 
too  expensive.    They  submitted  a  plan  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  newaae  nuisance  which  would  cost 
i:-i5,0U0  or  £.30,000,  but  in   his  opinion  £25,000 
would  no  the  thing  very  much  better.    He  had  no 
faith  in  the  civil  engineers  with  retrard  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  river  at  all.    They  generally  pro- 
posed to  take  the  sewage  matter  out  of  the  river. 
He  tlioiight  it  should  not  lie  taken  out  of  it,  but 
kept  in  it";  but  that  the  centre  of  the  river  should 
he    deepened  and  smoothly  flagged,  so  that  the 
sewage  uiitrht  make  the  nearest  and  best  escape  to 
the  sea.    The   Blaekstaff,  for  instance,  had  been 
greatly  improved  because  the  escape  ol  the  sewage 
had  been  facilitated.    In  Leeds  they  had  gone  to 
a  greater  perfection  than  anywhere  else  in  getting 
rid  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  deleterious  refuse 
matter  from  the  mills,  of  which  there  was  vastly 
more  there  than  in  Belfast.    They  did  it  by  givhii:  a 
smooth  ega-shaped  bottom  to  the  centre  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Fellows  was  of  opinion  that  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds  should  get  rid  of  their  own  retuse,and  not 
pollute  rivers. 

Mr.  Senior  thought  there  was  some  fear  of  being 
over-governed  by  sanitary  legislation.  Engineers 
and  medical  men  were  very  good  in  their  way,  but 
he  thniight  that  it  was  really  practical  independent 
men  that  were  wanted.  They  would  never  accom- 
plish all  that  was  needed  until  they  could  send  men 
round  to  inspect  houses  who  should  have  power,  if 
they  found  a  house  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  to 
order  it  to  be  properly  cleansed.  He  would  also 
suggest  that  any  ratepayer  finding  the  Sanitary  Act 
not  carried  out,  should  he  at  lilierty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  it,  who 
should  then  bring  some  power  te  bear  upon  it. 


Mr  Bollpy  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  sani- 
tary improvements  effected  at  Salisbury,  the  dealh- 
rale  had  fallen  from  27  i.i  1,000  to  10  in  1,000. 

Dr.  Cameron  referred  to  tlie  bad  condition  of  the 
water  supply  in  manv  enuntry  towns.  The  water 
drunk  hv  the  people  of  Waterford  he  had  lound  to 
contain  actually  a  lartrer  qiiani  ily  of  injurious  matter 
Iban  the  sewage  of  Oiihliii  ;  hut  it  was  now  about  to 
be  remedied.  He  was  of  opinion  that  some  external 
pressure  was  necessary  to  compel  municipal  autho- 
rities ill  general  to  carry  out  sanitary  law. 

ManockjeeCursetjee,  High  Sheriff  of  Bombay, 
agreed  wil  li  the  observations  of  Sir  Geon/e  Camp- 
bell as  to  the  limited  extent  of  our  knowledge  ol  the 
origin  of  disease,  but  bore  testimony  to  the  improve- 
ment produced  in  Bombay  by  sanitary  reforms. 

Mr.  M'Mordie  was  opposed  to  compulsory 
legislation,  and  Ihouuht  it  heller  that  efforts  should 
be'applied  to  the  education  of  the  people  bo  that 
they  might|voluiitarily  ado|it  sanitary  arran-enienls. 
He  did  not  believe  in  making  people  cleanly  any 
more  than  in  making  them  moral  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. . 

Dr.  Farr  said  the  great  question  of  compulsion 
was  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  Legislature,  by 
using  compulsion,  was  performing  one  ol  its  most 
sacred  duties.  The  instances  were  numerous  and 
constant  in  which  sanitary  reforms  produced  direct 
beneficial  results.  Complaints  had  been  inude  of 
the  interference  of  doctors,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  exerting  themselves  to  procure  legis- 
lation to  prevent  disease  they  were  acting  against 
the  interests  of  their  own  pockets. 

Dr.  Grimshaw,  in  concluding  the  discussion,  ob- 
served that  some  gentlemen  who  had  objected  to 
compulsory  sanitary  legislation,  seemed  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  Sanitary  Act  recently 
passed  by  Parliament,  and  which  would  come  into 
force  within  60  days,  was  compolsury. 


THE  KOCK  OF  CASHEL. 
The  clerk  of  works  appointed  to  superintend 
the  preservative  process  intended  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  above  historic  monument, 
writes  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  the  Rev. 
James  Graves,  published  in  our  last  issue. 
He  states  the  following  are  the  instructions 
which  he  has  received  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  through  their  Architect,  James  H. 
Owen,  Esq. : —  ^ 
In  the  memoranda  accompanying  the  specifieation 
the  first  clause  runs  thus  :— The  chief  olijecl  in  the 
work  is"  preservation."    "  Restoration  "  is  only  to 
he  attempted  when  it  is  required  in  order  to  preserve. 
And  in  another  meuioranda,  dated  26th  May,  1874 
—  Bear  in  mind  in  all  that  you  do  that  the  object  is 
not  to  "  restore,"  but  only  to  "  maintain,"  and  that 
no  "  re-building,"  or  "  taking  down  and  re-building" 
is  to  be  done,  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  "preservation"  of  w  hat  remains.    Please  hear 
this  in  mind,  and  studv  in  each  particular  case  how 
to  do  what  is  actually  necessary  for  preservation 
and  mainleiiencewith  theleaslpossible  "  restoration" 
or  re-building. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  rev.  gentleman  should 
80  far  have  misunderstood  the  conversation  he  and 
1  had  at  the  Rock,  as  to  lead  the  public  to  believe 
from  his  letter  that  we  were  about  to  "  restore  " 
tlie  buildings. 

To  the  above  statement  Mr.  Graves  ob- 
serves : — 

There  is  no  intimation  given  thereby  that  the 
works  of  restoration  at  Cashel  enumerated  by  me 
have  been  abandoned.  I  did  not  in  the  least  mia- 
undersland  Mr.  Read,  and  never  made  any  state- 
ment as  to  the  works  of  preservation  which  he  is 
instructed  to  carry  out,  and  to  which  I  did  not  anS 
do  not  make  exception  ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  as 
even  for  these  works  of  pieservatioii,  rebuilding  aud 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  are  contemplated,  the 
supervision  of  a  properly  qualified  inspector  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  possible  irreparable  nijury  to  the 
ancient  buildings  to  be  so  treated. 

No  contradiction,  however,  is  given  to  my  enu- 
meration of  the  works  of  pure  restoration,  and  this 
I  regret,  conceiving  that  it  places  the  Board  of 
Works  in  a  very  false  position  relative  to  the 
answers  given  to  the  questions  lately  asked  in  Par- 
liament. 

Referring  to  the  information  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Read,  I  raa'y  state  that  when  I  asked  whatautliority 
they  'had  for  rebuilding  the  bishop's  castle  or 
palace  he  showed  me  a  wretched  timber  model,  not 
made  to  scale,  or  in  any  way  preserving  more  ths« 
the  general  form  of  the  fallen  tower,  which  I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  in  its  perfect  state.  Tins  modei^ 
it  appears,  was  made  years  ago  by  some  person  al 
Ca»hel,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  authority  for 
this  particular  restoration. 
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As  to  the  vicar's  hall,  1  was  informed  that  not 
only  was  it  to  he  restored,  hut  roofed  in,  and  fitted 
np  for  the  residence  of  a  caretaker  and  the  accom- 
modation of  pic-nic  parlies  ! 

If  National  Monuments  are  to  be  thus 
restored  and  preserved,  it  is  a  question  if  it 
would  not  be  far  more  preferable  to  let  them 
crumble  slowly  into  dust.  We  hope,  how- 
ever,_  with  the  proverb,  that  "all  is  not  lost 
that  is  in  danger." 


NEW  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
STRABANE. 

A  COMPETITION  for  a  New  Church  in  Strabane 
having  been  recently  invited,  designs  were 
submitted  by  nine  competitors.  The  com- 
mittee decided  in  favour  of  one  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  London.  Our  illustration  is 
the  perspective  view  of  design  sent  in  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Robinson.  The  church  was  de- 
signed, in  accordance  with  conditions,  to 
accommodate  400  persons,  and  to  cost  ^4,000, 
including  heating  and  lighting. 


NEW   SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL, 
BELFAST. 

The  foundation  stone  of  this  building  has 
been  laid.  It  will  be  situated  on  the  Lisburu- 
road.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hodges,  brother-in-law  to  the  founder, 
the  late  Edward  Benn,  Esq. 

The  building  will  be  in  the  Italian  style, 
slightly  modified,  three  stories  high,  faced 
with  red  bricks,  with  base  course,  window 
sills,  strings,  quoins,  and  other  dressings  of 
Dungannon  freestone.  There  will  be  a  bold 
block  cornice  to  eaves,  the  upper  member  of 
■which  will  be  formed  by  ihe  moulded  metal 
eaves-gutter ;  the  remainder  of  the  cornice 
will  be  of  stone.  The  central  portions  of  the 
building  will  project  slightly,  and  wiU  be  | 
crowned  with  a  pediment  having  raking  cor- 
nice, to  correspond  with  eaves  cornice.  The 
entrance  doorway  will  be  in  this  portion,  and 
will  have  pilasters  of  freestone  and  columns 
of  polished  grey  granite  at  sides,  with  carved 
caps  and  moulded  bases.  The  arch  to  this 
doorway  will  be  of  stone,  semicircular  in  form, 
moulded  and  carved.  Over  the  doorway  a 
niche  will  be  formed  to  receive  a  statue  of 
Mr.  Benn ;  on  the  arch  over  which  will  be 
inscribed,  '  Erected  by  Edward  Benn,  Esq., 
Gleuravel.'  Underneath  the  second  floor 
window  sills  the  name  of  the  hospital  wiU  be 
incised  on  a  band  of  stone. 

The  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor 
will  be  vestibule,  entrance-hall,  with  large 
waiting-room  on  one  side,  and  consulting- 
room  on  the  other;  apothecary"s-room, 
kitchen,  scullery,  wash-house,  laundry,  &c. 
The  apartments  on  the  first  will  be  large 
dormitory,  smaller  dormitory,  nurse's-room, 
operating-room  (lighted  from  the  roof),  bath- 
room, lavatory,  &c.  The  waiting-room  and 
two  large  dormitories  will  be  heated  by 
Captain  Galton's  patent  ventilating  stoves. 

The  building  is  being  erected  by  Messrs. 
Dixon  and  Co.,  of  Clifton-street.  Mr.  Wm. 
Hastings  is  the  architect. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  ENGINEERS. 

In  the  Mechanical  Section  at  the  Belfast 
Meeting  Mr.  Jeremiah  Head  read  a  very  in- 
structive paper  on  the  above  subject.  Some 
of  his  observations  are  worthy  of  particular 
note,  and  will  be  quite  in  their  place  here. 

It  had  been  stated,  he  said,  that  in  order  to 
be  a  successful  engineer  one  should  be  half  a 
lawyer.  He  believed  they  were  so  mixed  up  in 
the  question  of  contracts  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  main  principles  of  law  was  indispen- 
sable to  tlie  avoidance  of  disputes.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  day — Sir 
William  Armstrong — was  brought  up  a 
lawyer,  and  only  at  quite  a  mature  age  that 
he  forsook  that  profession  to  follow  his  own 
natural  mechanical  bent. 


He  recommended  that  a  boy  intended  for 
the  engineering  profession  should  receive  as 
good  a  general  education  as  he  was  capable 
of  assimilating  until  the  age,  say,  of  sixteen, 
and  tliat  he  should  then  work  as  an  operative 
mechanic  in  an  engineering  establishment  of 
repute,  and  where  there  was  a  good  system  of 
progressive  advancement  through  the  several 
departments.  A.t  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
instead  of  remaining  perhaps  for  years 
simply  as  an  improver  in  a  drawing  office,  he 
would  advise  the  young  engineer  to  devote 
three  years  to  a  coiirse  of  scientific  studies, 
such  as  was  obtainable  at  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere.  With  an  education  so  completed, 
generally,  practically,  and  scientifically,  the 
next  six  years  devoted  to  actual  practice  in 
professional  work  ought  to  produce  at  the 
age  of  thirty  as  good  an  engineer  as  the 
capacity  of  the  man  would  admit  of. 

No  doubt  the  above  would  be  a  good  pre- 
paratory course,  but  such  a  course  is  no' 
present  available  for  all  aspirants. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXVIII. 

OUE  LIVING  DEAD  MEN. 

Bustle,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble 
With  white,  and  black,  and  red  men; 

The  market-place  and  farm  stubble 
Is  full  of  living  dead  men. 

Hosts  of  City  Drainage  Schemes, 
That  often  have  misled  men. 

Still  rife,  as  in  the  lend  of  divams, 
The  place  fur  living  dead  men. 

Hookhim,  Nailhim,  Grab  and  Co., 
All  famous  lirms  of  dread  men, 

Are  now  reporting  ebb  and  flow 
For  all  our  lively  dead  mtjn. 

Mighty  Nero  whilom  tiddled, 
And  while  some  featlier  bed  men 

C.iokled  loud,  old  Rome  was  riddled 
To  shame  her  living  dead  men. 

How  not  to  do  the  thing  required 
Our  well  paid  and  well-fed  men 

In  Dublin  have  that  art  acquired- 
It  suits  our  living  dead  man. 

Bubble  bubble,  law  costs  double, 
The  Council's  go-ahead  men. 

Do  not  mind  the  extra  trouble- 
It  helps  the  living  dead  men. 

Water,  water,  wanton  waste, 

Ci-y  out  our  water  wed  men ; 
But  wine,  not  water,  suits  the  taste 

Of  gouty  living  dead  men. 

Filth  and  fever  still  may  kill 

Both  high  and  lower  bred  men— 
It  matters  not  what  gi-aves  they  fill 

Those  civic  living  dead  men. 
Iron,  concrete,  grout  and  rubble. 

All  hands  to  work  and  head-men; 
Two  millions  more  will  pay  the  trouble— 

Of  Drainage  staff  and  dead  men. 

Ciris. 


THE  LATE  SIR  W.  FAIRBAIRN,  BART. 
This  distinguished  engineer,  who  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  85,  a  few  days  since,  at 
Moor  Park,  Farnham,  Surrey,  was  a  native 
of  Kelso,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in 
1789.  He  was  the  first  or  among  the  first 
to  construct  sea-going  vessels  of  iron.  He 
was  also  during  his  life  constantly  engaged 
in  experimenting  upon  the  qualities  of  iron, 
and  did  a  vast  deal  to  advance  mechanical 
knowledge  in  the  department  of  engineering. 
He  was  associated  with  Stephenson  in  some 
of  his  undertakings.  He  settled  at  Man- 
chester early  in  the  century,  and  established 
a  manufactory  there  for  the  construction  of 
locomotive  engines  and  for  other  purposes.' 
The  establishment  still  continues.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  first  members  of  the 
British  Association.  He  was  a  member  also 
of  several  learned  societies  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  author  of  many  works  and 
papers  on  engineering  science  applied  to  iron  { 
for  building  and  general  purposes.    He  was  ' 


created  a  baronet  in  1869,  having  previously 
obtained  several  honorary  distinctions.  The 
title  devolved  upon  his  eldest  son  Thomas, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  in  questions 
connected  with  art. 


THE  O'CONNELL  MONUMENT  AND 
CENTENARY. 

It  was  suggested  first  in  this  journal,  two  or 
three  years  since,  that,  as  the  O'Connell 
Monument  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Foley  was 
likely  to  remain  unfinished  for  a  considerable 
period,  it  would  be  a  graceful  ai^  on  the  part 
of  his  admirers  and  the  O'Connell  Monument 
Committee  to  inaugurate  tlie  unveiling  of  the 
testimonial  on  the  centenarv  of  his  birth  in 
1875,  and  that,  therefore,  tliey  ought  to  take 
measures  to  secure  its  completion  by  that 
time. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  O'Connell 
Monument  Committee,  Alderman  M'Swiney 
(Lord  Mayor  elect)  presiding,  it  was  resolved 
to  convey,  through  the  secretary,  the  feelings 
of  the  committee  and  the  public  to  Mr.  Foley 
on  the  urgent  necessity  of  completing  the 
statue  in  accordance  with  his  agreement,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Great  .Agitator  on  the  6th  of  August,  1875. 
The  statue  is  so  long  in  hands  that  a  great 
many  people  have  forgotten  that  it  was  ever 
ordered,  and  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  add 
that  some  of  O'ConneH'e  whilom  admirers 
are  more  concerned  about  a  statue  to  them- 
selves. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  public 
has  heard  with  regret  of  tlie  death  of  Mr. 
Foley.  The  monument,  as  a  whole,  remains, 
of  course,  unfinished,  though  advanced  a 
good  way  towards  completion.] 


LIFFIANA. 
The  purification  of  the  Lifi'ey  is  likely  to  be 
a  matter  of  heavy  cost,  as  well  as  costs  legal 
and  engineering.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  Mr.  French  moved  the  following 
resolutions  : — 

"  That  this  committee  recommend  to  the  Town 
Council  to  request  lier  Majesty's  Government  to 
issue  a  coniniissioii  to  an  iinlepen  lent  engineer  of 
emineTice,  to  examine  and  report  on  all  ()lans  sub- 
mitted to  liim  for  the  puriticalion  of  the  River  LifTey. 

"  Tliat  all  particulars  of  expenditure  in  connection 
with  the  Main  Urainasje,  from  tlie  commencement  of 
the  selieme  to  the  present,  h.s  printed  and  circulated 
ainonii  the  members  of  the  Council  witliout  delay, 
with  full  details,  nnd  the  names  (jf  all  parties  who 
have  received  any  moneys  out  of  the  funds  of  said 
committee,  either  us  fees,  personal  expenses,  or 
deputations." 

Mr.  Samuel  Warren  seconded  the  propo- 
sition jiro  forma. 

Mr.  Dennehy  moved  that  the  first  para- 
graph be  altered  to  read  thus  : — 

"  That  the  Council  appoint  three  independent 
Irish  enjiineers  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  the 
plans  placed  before  the  Council,  or  any  other  plan 
that  they  may  suifsest  for  the  simple  purification  of 
the  Kiver  Liffey,  and  the  abatetuent  of  the  nuisance, 
and  they  he  paid  for  their  services  a  sum  of  £50 
each,  anil  that  said  engineers  he  requested  to  report 
to  the  i-ominitlee  of  the  whole  house,  having  charge 
of  this  matter,  within  14  days  alter  such  appoint- 
nient  " 

Mr.  Dennehy  proposed  to  name  Mr. 
Hassard.  Mr.  M"-Cardy,  and  Mr.  Geoghegan, 
each  of  them  to  be  pa"id  i'50.  Finally,  after 
some  considerable  discussion,  the  proposition 
to  remit  the  selection  of  three  engineers  to  a 
committee  of  the  ivhole  house  was  agreed  to. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  Arnott  was 
voted  for  his  oflTer  to  cleanse  the  Liftey  at  hi» 
own  expense. 

-A  lot  of  cross  purposes  cropped  up  during 
the  debate,  showing  plainly  the  state  of  feel- 
ing that  existed  on  the  Main  Drainage  and 
purification  question  past  uud  present ;  and 
it  was  hinted  by  one  of  the  members  that 
very  ugly  rumours  out  of  doors  were  heard, 
involving  charges  of  misappropriation  of 
money  against  the  corporation.    Nearly  all 
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the  city  knows  that  "  jobbing  "  has  been  rife 
in  the  "  Reformed  Corporation  "  these  hist 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  and  that  it  was 
anticipated  that  on  the  head  of  the  big  Main 
Drainage  Scheme  there  would  be  some  nice 
morsels  of  commission  for  the  infinential 
somebodies  who  manage  to  pull  the  wires  in 
London  and  Dublin  at  the  same  time. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  following  resolution  re  Main  Drain- 
age was  passed  : — 

"That  all  particulars  of  expenditure  and  lia- 
bilities in  connexion  with  the  Main  Drainajie,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  scheme  to  the  present,  he 
printed  a'ld  clrcnlated  amona  tlie  memliers  of  the 
Council  witluiiit  delay,  with  full  details,  and  the 
names  of  all  parlies  who  have  received  any  moneys 
out  of  the  funds  of  said  Couimittea,  either  as  fees, 
personal  expenses,  or  deputations." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  "whole 
house,"  held  upon  Saturday,  the  letters  of 
the  engineers  recently  named  were  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Hassard  not  conseiating  to  act, 
his  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Cotton.  On 
Thursday  ne.^t  all  the  plans  connected  with 
the  Liffey  purification  will  be  laid  before  the 
three  engineers,  at  the  City  Hall,  and  they 
are  to  report  upon  that  or  suggest  others  of 
their  own. 

When  and  where  will  this  snail's  pace 
movement  end— at,  before,  or  after  the  elec- 
tions? 

We  trust  that  the  Citizens'  Committee  will 
not  relax  their  efforts,  and  that  the  burgesses 
will  do  their  duty  next  November. 


not  haviiijr  clearly  ex|ilained  how  the  waste  de- 
odorised water  was  to  he  dispose  I  of  was  referred 
hack  for  explanation,  also  for  an  opinion  as  to  its 
coinnletely  innocuous  character  ;  and,  further,  if 
this  |iriip(ise(l  system  had  fieen  successfully  carried 
out  In  other  puhlic  estahlishmeiils. 

DONDAMC  — At  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Mr. 
Nuu'ent,  R.O  reported  that  the  iniisance  in  Whynn'»- 
lane  had  liecome  worse.  The  town  connnissioner^ 
to{ik  upon  themselves  to  ahate  it,  hut  instead  of  re- 
moTini»  it,  they  liad  made  it  worse,  the  smell  from 
the  lane  heiuir  now  most  offensive.  Chairman — What 
are  we  to  do  ?  It  is  somethinif  awful  to  have  such  a 
state  of  thiny;s  existins  in  a  crowded  locality  in  such 
hot  weather.  Mr.  Sellars  — We  should  have  it  re- 
moved at  tlie  cost  of  the  Town  Commissioners.  Mr. 
M'Ardle — That  would  lie  the  proper  way.  Chair- 
man—  Have  the  Town  CommissiDuers  done  anything 
to  ahate  it?  Mr.  Nuuent— The  Nui«ance  Inspector 
cleaned  the  stream,  hut  it  is  ivorse  now  than  ever. 
In  fact  the  Town  Inspector  takes  no  Irouhle  with 
any  nuisance.  There  is  a  (; real  deal  of  sickntss  in 
Duhlin-street  at  present,  and  the  smell  from  this 
lane  can  he  found  all  throu.h  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  Nothinij  definite  was  done  in  tlie  matter. 
[Dear,  dirty  Dundalk  !] 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 


The  Tolka  nuisance  is  still  unabated.  At  a  meet- 
ins:  of  the  Guardians  of  the  North  Uuhlin  Union,  a 
letter  was  read  Irom  Mr.  Boyle,  secretary  of  the 
Puhlic  Health  Committee,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
report  on  the  nuisance  near  Ballyhongh  Bridne, 
which  was  suhmitted  to  them  on  the  18th  iiist. 
Mr.  Boyle  added—"  Since  then  I  have  been  to  the 
place,  and  found  that  the  offensive  deposit  has  heen 
almost  entirely  removed  by  the  recent  heavy  rain- 
fall; and,  as  the  weather  has  become  cool,  and  more 
rain  than  hitherto  may  he  expected,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  during  the  present  season  further  offen- 
siveness  need  he  apprehended  from  the  Tidka  at 
Ballybouijh."  The  report  was  to  the  eflFect  that  the 
nuisance  almost  entirely  proceeded  from  the  distil- 
lery and  the  paper  mills.  The  remedy  was  to  in- 
crease the  scour  of  the  river  by  contractinj;  the 
waterway.  xMr.  Benlley  said  the  letter  appeared 
to  be  a  very  fair  attempt  to  shelve  the  question. 
Tlie  report  was  referred  to  the  Clontarf  Township 
Commissioners  for  their  consideration. 

Kingstown.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Comrais- 
sioners,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  certain  sewerage  works  in  Glenagary 
and  Sandycove  already  decided  upon,  and  a  con- 
tract in  part  concluded  with  the  Messrs.  Sexton, 
the  entire  outlay  to  he  £1,200,  the  sewerage  to  he 
part  of  the  proposed  general  system  for  the  town- 
ship. Directions  were  given  that  advertisements 
should  be  inserted  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  for 
plans  for  a  pruposed  new  town  hall  and  court- 
liduse,  at  a  cost  of  about  £10,000,  expected  to  be 
\iorrowed  under  a  provisional  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Biard,  to  be  ratified  by  Parliament 
next  session.  A  proposal  to  join  the  Dalkey  town- 
ship in  carrying  out  a  combined  sewerage  scheme 
was  referred  to  a  committee. 

Bray  At  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians  of  the 

Rathdown  Union,  a  circular  was  received  from  tlie 
Local  Government  Board,  stating  that  £13,960 
had  heen  assessed  on  the  union  valuation  of  Ireland 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Act  ot  1866, 
Hud  that  the  proportion  of  this  sum  assessed  on  the 
Kathdown  Union  was  £2'i6.  A  sealed  order  was 
enclosed  sanctioning  the  payment  of  this  sum  ;  also 
a  request  that  the  guardians  should  direct  their 
bankers  to  pay  over  £256  to  the  Cattle  Plague 
Act  account  in  tlie  Bank  of  Ireland.  Several 
guardians  expressed  the  opinion  that  tlie  payment 
of  this  sum  vfas  a  great  hardship, and  that  it  should 
be  borne  by  Imperial  taxation.  Tlie  necessary 
order,  hnwever,  was  given.  A  report  from  the  City 
Analyst  was  read  on  the  deodorisatinn  of  the  work- 
house sewage,  a  quantity  of  running  water  impreg- 
nated with  quicklime,  chloride  of  lime,  &c.,  and 
cliolomna,  at  a  daily  cost  of  Is.,  being  the  chief 
teatures  uf  the  ei^steni  recommended.    The  report 


GAS  NOTES. 


The  Cixr  Gas.— It  has  been  announced  that 
Committee  No.  1  Corporation  met  on  Saturday' 
The  Inspector  of  Public  Lighting  submitted  his 
refiort  of  the  tests  made  of  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  gas  supplied  to  the  city  during  the  week 
ended  tlie  2.5tli  insl.;  shewing  the  average  for  the 
week  to  be  17.06  standard  candles. 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  in  what  way 
the  Inspector  performs  the  task  of  "  testing  "  the 
City  lights.  In  another  part  of  imr  issue  we  give 
place  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Kirby,  on  this  im- 
portant topic.  We  can  safely  state  that  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  in  the 
public  lamps,  in  many  parts  of  the  city  which  we 
traversed  was  not  even  up  to  4-caiidle  standard! 
The  Inspector  bmind  himself  when  appointed  to  give 
his  entire  time  te  the  duties  of  his  office — we  hope 
he  is  doing  so. 

Ddndalk. — In  Dundalk  the  Town  Inspecto"" 
reported  that  on  three  nights  recently  the  ga' 
lamps  were  not  lighted  until  nine  o'clock  —  lialt-an' 
hour  late  for  that  period  of  the  _\ear.  A  coinmis" 
sinner  remarked  that  the  Gas  company  were  paid 
for  giting  the  ratepayers  lit:ht,  and  they  should  be 
made  to  perforin  their  contract. 


season  of  that  year  John  Owenson,  fatlier  of  Lady 
Morgan,  had  his  company  of  strollers  in  Lishurn  ; 
and  the  Bettys,  having  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
the  manai'er,  the  juvenile  was  friquciilly  taken 
''to  see  the  piny."  Yi.iing  Hetty's  last<!  for  the 
stage,  fostered  as  it  was  liv  his  niollier,  gri'W  into  a 
passion;  and  on  the  lOth  of  August,  1803,  he 
appeared,  under  the  patronage  of  Manager  Atkins, 
at  the  Belfast  Theatre.  Next  year  he  went  to 
London,  and  it  was  Clluirles  James  Fox,  the  great 
statesman,  and  not  Tom  Atkins— that  hardly  less 
famous  lord  of  the  liuskin  — who,  in  his  own  burly 
tones,  exclaimed  on  seeing  Betty  perform  in  Drury- 
lane,  "  This  lad  exceeds  Garrick  I" 

After  a  short  but  brilliant  career,  during 
which  he  appeared  in  several  characters  upon 
the  London,  Glasgow,  and  the  provincial 
stages,  Mr.  Betty  took  his  farewell  benefit  at 
Southampton  in  1824,  at  the  early  age  of  32. 
He  was  of  very  short  stature — about  4  ft. 
6  in.,  yet  his  ability  secured  his  rise  in  1805 
from  £50  to  £100  a"  night. 

In  an  obituary  notice  in  the  London  Dnlh/ 
Telegraph  of  the  26th  ult.,  William  Henry 
West  Betty  is  stated  to  be  born  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Chad,  Shrewsbury,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1791,  and  that  his  father  was  a 
physician  of  some  eminence  in  Lisburn,  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  a  person  of  considerable  property 
in  the  county  of  Worcester.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  inaccuracies  have  appeared  about 
the  actor,  not  only  in  the  Atheiiaum  but  in 
other  papers. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  W.  H.  BETTY. 

At  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  Mr.  Betty 
breathed  his  last  on  Monday,  the  24th  ult., 
at  37  Ampthill-square,  London.  He  was 
known  early  in  the  present  century  as  the 
"  Young  Roscius,"  and  only  within  the  last 
few  days  before  his  death  his  name  figured 
prominently  in  the  Press.  The  AtheiuBiim, 
in  an  article  on  "  Belfast,"  past  and  present, 
mentioned,  among  other  historic  associations, 
some  particulars  about  young  Betty's  early 
days  upon  the  stage.  The  Belfast  News- 
Letter  copied  the  article,  and  a  correspondent 
in  same  paper  writes  a  notice  to  correct  the 
inaccuracies  as  given  in  the  Athenmim.  Res- 
pecting the  actor,  who  died  on  the  very  day 
the  notice  appeared,  the  Belfast  correspondent 
writes — 

Passing  over  some  really  graphic  sketches  of  the 
early  annals  of  this  town,  we  come  to  the  passage 
ill  which  the  writer  in  the  Athenceum  refers  to  "  the 
'Young  Roscius,'  Master  Betty,  of  Shrewsbury, 
who,  happening  t'>  see  (in  1801)  .Mrs  Siddoiis  play 
Elvira,  in  '  Pizarro,'  at  the  Belfast  Theatre,  made 
known  to  his  family  his  intenti"n  of  '  dying  if  he  was 
not  allowed  to  liecome  an  actor.'"    Now  for  the 
I  facts  on  which  this  liit  of  the  imaginative  has  been 
founded.    Most  readers  of  the  News-Letter,  or  at 
!  least  those  who  take  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
I  stage,  have  frequently  met  in  the  columns  of  that 
!  paperskelchesofthehistory  of  William  H.W.Betty, 
I  son  of  an  extensive  linen  bleacher  of  Lisburn,  and 
j  where  the  "  boy-player"  resided  until  his  twelfth 
year.     Mrs.    Betty   was  fond  of   theatricals,  and 
j  during  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Siddoiis  at  the  Bel- 
fast Theatre  in  July,  1802,  she  prevailed  on  lier 
liege  lord — whose  ideas  ran  much  more   on  the 
value  of  yard-wide  and  seven-eighths  linen  than  on 
any  scenes  before  the  foot-lights — to  take  her  and 
j  her  son  to  see  the  great  star  perform  the  leading 
,  female  character  in  "  Pizarro."      lu  the  winter 


"CAUTION?" 

Set  a  quacli  to  catch  a  quack. 

Try  Muldoouey's  "  Nerve  Elixir," 
All  the  nostrums  sure  it  licks,  sir; 
Though  'twas  often  imitated, 
NoHKlit  on  earth  will  ever  beat  it. 
Take  one  dose  of  this  famed  stuff,  sir, 
(ThnuKli  the  smell  is  quite  enougli.  sir). 
And  you  'II  find— I  11  say  nn  fiu  iher, 
Save"that  '•  Killing  is  no  Mui  ther." 
Skinners'-row.  Larry  Dromgoole. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  DUBLIN. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Dublin  could  improve  of  its  own 
accord  when  local  neglect  is  so  apparent 
everywhere.  The  Registrar-General's  Weekly 
Returns  convey  facts  bitt  little  noticed.  That 
of  the  week  ending  the  15th  of  August  re- 
presents an  annual  mortality  of  27  in  every 
1,000  of  the  population.  The  London  death- 
rate  was  only  21 ;  Glasgow  was  the  same  as 
Dublin,  while  Edinburgh  was  but  19.  We 
hardly  wonder  at  the  death-rate  of  Glasgow 
when  we  consider  its  extent,  trade,  close 
wynds,  courts,  and  alleys  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Dublin,  so  favourably  situated  in  respect  to 
coitntry  and  sea  breezes,  it  is  a  scandal  that 
such  a  death-rate  should  be  recorded.  Of 
the  53  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  regis- 
tered in  Dublin,  no  less  than  30  were  pro- 
duced by  scarlet  fever.  This  is  seven  deaths 
more  from  the  same  cause  than  have  been 
registered  in  any  week  since  the  Regis- 
tration Act  came  into  operation  in  1864, 
Seven  deaths  resulted  from  fever,  4  typhoid 
or  enteric,  1  cerebro-spinal,  and  2  simple 
continued  fever  ;  measles,  whooping-cough, 
diphtheria,  and  dysentery  each  caused  2 
deaths  ;  diarrhoea  4,  erysipelas  and  infantile 
cholera  1  each.  The  fact  that  16  children 
died  from  convulsions  shows  there  is  a  want 
of  parental  care  as  well  as  other  contributory 
causes,  of  bad  milk  and  impure  air.  Fourteen 
persons  died  of  pulmonary  comsumption. 
Sixty-nine  of  the  persons  whose  deaths  were 
registered  during  the  week  were  under  5 
years  of  age,  and  37  were  aged  60  and  up- 
wards, including  2  women  stated  to  have 
been  aged  respectively  90  and  92  years. 
The  births  and  deaths  stand  thus — 93  boys 
and  102  girls  were  born,  aud  85  males  and 
75  females  died — the  four  diseases  most  fatal 
being  scarlatina,  convulsions,  consumption, 
and  bronchitis.  All  combined  gives  a  mor- 
tality of  164,  including  the  districts  of  Rath- 
mines,  Donnybrook,  Blackrock,  and  Kinss- 
town.  The  Dublin  District,  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  has  a  population  of  314,66j 
persons. 
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OXYGEN— LIMESTONE  AND  ITS 
FORMATION. 
In  a  lecture  given  by  Professor  Odling  in  the 
Working  Men's  Institute,  during  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  Pro" 
fesssor  Tjndall  being  in  the  chair,  the  able 
lecturer  gave  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
oxygen.  After  paying  just  tribute  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  Professor  Odling  proceeded  with 
his  subject  in  affording  information  of  great 
value  to  the  working  classes.  In  relation  to 
limestone  his  remarks  ought  to  possess  some 
interest  for  building  operatives.  We  give  a 
portion  : — 

Oxygen  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley  in 
this  very  month  of  August,  100  years  ago — 
that  is,  in  1774 — and  it  was  in  commemoration 
of  his  discovery  of  this  substance  that  those 
large  meetings  to  which  he  has  referred  were 
held  in  two  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom — Leeds  and  Birmingham — and  in 
Paris  and  America.  To  appreciate  the  dis- 
covery properly  they  should  understand  what 
was  the  state  of  chemical  knowledge  at  the 
time,  and  what  was  the  progress  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  and  was  consequent  upon  it. 

Now,  with  the  view  of  directing  their  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  chemical  knowledge  at 
the  time  immediately  preceding  Dr.  Priestley's 
discovery,  he  would"  call  their  attention  for  a 
few  moments  to  a  substance  with  which  in 
this  neighbourhood  they  must  be  all  familiar 
— he  meant  limestone,  of  which  the  Antrim 
mountains  are  largely  constituted.  It  was 
known  to  most  of  them  that  when  chalk  or 
limestone  was  strongly  heated  in  a  kiln  it 
became  changed  into  a  dift'erent  substance, 
which  was  called  quicklime,  and  this  quick- 
lime differed  from  the  limestone  or  chalk  from 
which  it  was  produced  in  many  particulars, 
and  especially  in  this  particular  —  that, 
whereas,  if  they  wet  limestone  with  water, 
no  further  change  takes  place  ;  the  limestone 
remains  simply  wet.  But  if  they  wet  quick- 
lime with  water  the  lime  quickly  became  very 
hot — much  hotter,  indeed,  than  boiling  water. 
It  crumbled  to  pieces,  falling  into  dry  powder. 
If  this  dry  powder  were  further  wetted  with 
water,  it  formed  a  stiff  paste,  which  ultimately 
dried  up  into  a  mass  of  dry  material.  In  all 
these  particulars,  then,  the  quicklime  pro- 
duced from  the  limestone  differs  very  mate- 
rially from  the  original  limestone. 

Now,  another  property  in  which  the  quick- 
lime differs  from  limestone  is  this,  that  quick- 
lime is  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  water, 
and  of  being  dissolved  by  water,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sugar  or  salt  is 
capable,  only  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  the 
conversion  of  limestone  into  lime  there  is  one 
point  of  great  importance  and  interest,  and 
that  is,  that  every  100  pounds  of  limestone 
furnishes  only  56  pounds,  little  more  than  half 
its  weight,  of  limestone.  What  were  the  44 
pounds  which  had  thus  gone  and  disap- 
peared ?  Well,  it  was  found  that  those  44 
pounds  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  limestone 
were  not  a  solid  matter,  nor  a  liquid  matter, 
but  were  a  kind  of  ferial  matter,  a  kind  of 
matter  comparable  with  our  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  comparable  with  the  kind  of 
air  discovered  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
later  by  Dr.  Priestley.  It  is  characterised  by 
the  property  of  immediately  extinguishing 
the  ilame  of  any  burning  substance  intro- 
duced into  it.  Limestone  and  chalk  were 
really  bodies  composed  of  quicklime  united 
•with  this  particular  kind  of  air. 

There  was  yet  another  way  of  getting  this 
air,  and  that  was  by  acting  upon  limestone 
or  chalk  with  an  acid.  One  of  these  acids 
was  called  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol ; 
another  was  called  muriatic  acid,  which  was 
obtained  by  acting  upon  common  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  there  was  another  called 
nitric  acid,  which  was  made  by  acting  upon 
nitre  or  saltpetre  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
air  or  ferial  body  which  was  given  off  from 
limestone  or  chalk  when  acted  upon  either  by 
water  or  acid  is  now  called  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Black  in  1756.  If, 
instead  of  acting  upon  marble  or  limestone 


by  an  acid,  they  acted  upon  a  metal— and 
more  particularly  upon  the  metals,  zinc  or 
iron — they  got  also  an  air  or  gas,  which  was, 
however,  very  different  in  its  properties  both 
from  ordinary  air  and  from  the  fixed  or 
carbonic  acid  gas  discovered  by  Dr.  Black. 
This  air,  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
light,  ignited  itself,  and  produced  deep  brown 
fumes  ;  it  received  at  first  the  name  of  in- 
flammable gas,  afterwards  changed  to  that  of 
nitric  acid  gas,  and  was  discovered  in  1772. 
Thus,  within  a  period  of  a  few  years  they 
had_  three  new  kinds  of  air  made  known. 
Various  notions  arose  from  the  discovery  of 
these  gases.  One  was  the  notion  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  different  kinds  of 
serial  matter— the  notion,  in  fact,  of  the 
ajrial  state  as  being  common  to  atmospheric 
air,  and  to  a  great  number  of  other  kinds  of  air. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  these  three 
gases  the  notion  prevailed  that  all  air  was 
one  and  the  same,  which  might,  however,  be 
effected  in  various  ways  by  contamination. 
But  this  discovery  established  in  its  stead 
the  notion  of  the  rerial  or  gaseous  state,  in 
which  atmospheric  air  was  a  most  abundant 
air.  Another  notion  that  it  established  in 
mcn"s  minds  was  the  conviction  that  the  air 
in  which  they  moved  and  breathed  was  a  real 
form  of  matter  or  substance— that  it  was  just 
as  much  a  substance  as  was  water  or  stone. 
They  recognised  that  air  had  this  materiality, 
that  it  was  capable  of  being  felt. 

About  100  years  before  the  discovery  of 
these  different  kinds  of  air  it  had  been  made 
out  by  means  of  the  barometer  and  by  means 
of  the  air  pumps,  that  air,  in  common  with 
water  and  stone,  had  the  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  heaviness ;  that  it  was  a  substance 
capable  of  being  weighed.  Being  recognised 
in  this  way  as  a  substance  capable  of  being 
felt  and  weighed,  it  was,  in  a  certain  vague 
sort  of  way,  recognised  as  being  material. 
But  this  was  not  fully  brought  home  to  men's 
minds  ;  it  was  not  unreservedly  acknowledged 
to  be  a  material  substance,  as  water  or  stone, 
until  the  discovery  of  these  kinds  of  air, 
differing  from  it  in  many  particulars,  and 
differing  from  it  most  remarkably  in  degree 
of  heaviness  or  weight.  For  instance,  we 
find  that  nitrous  air  has  much  the  same 
degree  of  heaviness  as  ordinary  atmospheric 
air  ;  but  the  fixed  or  carbonic  acid  gas  is  much 
heavier,  being,  indeed,  one  and  a-half  times 
heavier.  Oxygen,  as  he  had  already  said, 
was  characterised  by  the  power  of  enabling 
bodies  to  burn  in  it  brilliantly.  According 
to  the  old  belief,  all  bodies  were  reducible  to 
four  elements— earth,  air,  fire,  and  water. 
The  discovery  of  oxygen,  however,  enabled 
them  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  those  four 
elements,  and,  more  particularly,  the  nature 
of  atmospheric  air.  Ordinary  atmospheric 
air  had  been  regarded  previously  as  one  single 
substance,  not  as  a  mixed  substance  at  all, 
but  as  a  perfectly  elementary  form  of  matter, 
entering  into  constitution  with  many  other 
forms  of  matter,  but  not  of  itself  being  con- 
stituted of  any  other  forms  of  matter. 

_  Now,  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
air  was  mainly  due  to  a  French  chemist,  who 
discovered  it  immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  oxygen  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  it  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  latter  discovery.  He  found 
ail-  to  cosist  of  four-fifths  of  nitrogen  and 
one-fifth  of  oxygen.  Prior  to  the  discovery 
of  oxygen,  fire  was  looked  upon  in  this  way — 
all  combustible  bodies  were  considered  to"  be 
compounds  of  elementary  fire.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  fire  was  not  a  substance  at 
all,  but  only  a  manifestation  of  light  and 
heat  attending  upon  the  combustion  of  one 
substance  with  another — a  combustion  of 
different  substances  with  this  oxygen  of 
Priestley's.  Water  was  also  discovered  to 
be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

With  regard  to  earth,  we  should  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  said  that  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  is  composed, 
one-half  of  its  weight  of  the  kind  of  air  or 
gas  which  Dr.  Priestley  discovered  by  heating 
a  few  grains  of  red  precipitate  with  a  burning 
glass,  and  which  he  knew  as  oxygen.  P'ive 
or  six  discoveries  attended  the  discovery  of 
oxygen. 


In  addition  to  making  known  to  us  the 
composition  of  earth  and  air  and  water,  and 
the  nature  of  fire,  it  led  chemists  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  idea  of  chemical  combination  ; 
it  also  led  to  the  nature  of  chemical  change 
—all  those  changes  by  which  one  kind  of 
body  is  converted  into  another.  It  explained 
not  only  the  nature  of  burning,  but  also  the 
nature  of  decay  and  respiration  and  food  con- 
sumption, the  deterioration  of  the  air  by 
living  beings,  and,  moreover,  the  means  by 
which  that  deterioration  is  renovated.  It 
explained  the  nature  of  the  sources  from 
which  all  heat  is  derived,  of  combustion, 
and,  further,  the  amount  of  absence  of  heat 
which  results  from  the  purification  of  the 
atmosphere  by  growing  plants. 

He  had  already  detained  them  too  long, 
and  he  would  bring  the  lecture  now  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  request  that  so  far  as  he  had 
satisfied  them  that  this  discovery  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  was  really  a  most  important  dis- 
covery in  respect  of  these  particular  notions 
which  he  had  brought  under  their  attention 
—namely,  the  notion  of  the  composition  of 
earth  and  water  and  air,  and  the  nature  of 
fire,  in  so  far  they  would  trust  him  for  the 
present,  and  believe  that  those  other  concep- 
tions to  which,  had  he  had  time,  he  intended 
to  draw  their  attention,  were  not  less  fruitful 
and  important  than  those  of  which  he  had 
spoken.  If  they  believed  so,  they  would  go 
away  with  the  notion  that  the  honour  paid 
three  weeks  ago  to  Dr.  Priestley's  memory 
was  not  undeserved  or  unmerited  by  the  dis- 
covery of  this  important  gas,  manifesting 
such  various  changes,  entering  into  the  con- 
stitution of  such  divers  bodies,  and  forming 
one-half  of  the  entire  body  of  the  whole  world 
as  we  are  acquainted  with  it. 


TINTINGS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

"  Praised  by  some,  Warned  by  others,  I  miike  haste  to  lanch 
at  everything,  tor  fear  of  being  obliged  to  weep."— barter 
0/  Seville. 

Pkrhaps  the  most  amusing  episode  in  "Don 
Quixote'^  is  tliat  in  wliicli  Sancho  Panza  is  pre- 
vented Croni  satisfyinjj  iiis  appetite,  when  seated  at 
the  dinner-tahle,  by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  inexo- 
rahle  pliysician. 

There  are  paBsages  in  iny  life  wlien  I  have  been 
f(ircil)ly  rerniniied  of  the  scene  so  vividly  depicted 
l)y  Cervantes.  The  passai;es  to  which  I  alhide 
are  on  tlie  l)riiiy  sea.  Yon  eniliark,  and,  after 
injurin;;  your  shins  over  articles  provided  for  the 
purpose  by  the  aiitliorities,  you  nuinage  somehow 
to  sturnlde  into  the  "  aft  "  caiiin,  where  a  repast  is 
spread  and  the  suests  asseml)led.  The  steward  dis- 
plays his  niinl)]eness  in  attending  to  tlje  wants  of 
I  lie  passeiiijers,  bjmpins;  viiriuu«  portions  of  his 
anatomy  against  an  astonishing  iniinher  of  things  in 
so  doing.  After  spreadins;  your  na[)kin  over  your 
knees  yon  prepare  to  satl-ly  nature's  curious  calls. 
VVlien  lo  !  up  rises  Neptune  with  that  awful  trident 
of  his, —  tlie  table  lurches  at  his  touch,  and  we 
staguer  to  our  cal)ins  lo  whi  e  away  the  time  in  the 
Hiatnjer  peculiar  to  landsmen.  Periiaps  the  loss 
caused  by  Neptune's  eccentric  behaviour  is  not  so 
i;reat  alter  all,  for  the  viands  on  board  the  Holy- 
head boats  are  not  always  of  a  first-rate  descrip- 
tion, and  would  certainly  not  in  this  instance  liave 
tempted  nie  under  a  favourable  wind.  I  am 
innocent  of  epicurean  taste,  and  am  not  much  given 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  talile,  even  when  the 
pleasures  of  the  talile  are  given  to  me;  hut  this  I 
will  say,  that  1  prelera  hotdniner  to  one  in  a  tepid 
state;  and,  as  the  latter  was  the  condition  in  wh  cll 
the  dishes  were  served,  and  a  strong  atmos-pberie 
evidence  of  eni;ine-room  was  now  and  then  wafted 
across  the  cabin,  I  went  on  deck  to  console  myself 
with  a  weed  and  a  few  pages  of  Carlyle. 

There,  as  it  happened,  I  came  across  one  of 
these  select  luncheon  parties,  who,  to  sare  a 
few  shillings  below,  bring  their  edibles  on  hoard 
with  Ibeiii,  but  take  places  in  the  saloon  of  the 
boat  to  keep  up  appearances.  The  party  in 
question  was  composed  of  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies,  who  became  horribly  confused  when  I 
innocently  walked  in  amongst  them— innocently,  I 
say,  and  so  it  was,  for  ever  since  my  juvenile 
days  I  had  a  happy  knack  ofgolni;  where  I  was  not 
wanted,  a  talent  which  my  preceptor  used  to  show 
his  appreciation  of  by  speakin;;  to  me  "  as  a  friend," 
and  punctuating  Km  t'rieinlly  remarks  with  a  ruler. 
Then  there  was  a  great  l)undlin>;  up  of  sandwiches 
and  a  hidiiiir  ot  a  bottle,  of  that  class  in  wliieh 
"  Hollands  "are  usually  kept,  in  the  foldi  of  a 
voluminous  "  Gamp."    The  genlleinan  narrowly 
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escaped  snffoculion  in  a  convulsive  eth.rt  to  dispose 
of  a  moulliful  of  ham,  and  appeared  stri.cU  willi  tiie 
excessive  numl.er  of  the  stars;  whilst  the  ladies 
suddenly  heeaiiie  immersed  in  Bradshaw's  Guide, 
by  which  I  have  no  donl.t  tliey  must  heen  hi-lily 
edified,  seeing  thai  it  was,  as  I  suhsequently  dis- 
covered, upside  down  ! 

I  remained  on  deck  for  the  rest  of  the  maht, 
preferrin!.'  intinitely  the  cool  sea  hreeze  and  tiie 
spacious  deck  to  the  heated  air  of  the  cabin  and 
the  scanty  accommodation  afforded  hy  the  rickety 
shelves  called  l.ertlis.  The  ni-ht  was  so  truly 
beautiful,  and  the  mornini;  at  da.v-hreak  disclosed 
such  a  marvellous  effect  in  color,  that  I  am  almost 
templed  into  a  description  of  ot  It.  But  no,  I  am 
aware  of  the  fate  of  such  in  hundreds  of  pa-es 
which  I  have  skipped  in  my  novel-readins;  days, 
and,  alter  all,  is  not  the  fate  a  just  one?  lor  what 
is  the  use  of  usinn  hackneyed  phrases  and  crooked 
threadbare  adjectives  in  attempting  to  descril.e 
what  the  most  brilliant  pencil  can  but  leeblv 
8U""est?  So  I  will  just,  with  your  permission, 
stand  out  of  the  liahl,  and  reverentially  uncover  my 
head  before  the  majesty  of  Dawn. 

The  first  evidence  that  we  had  of  land  was  the 
South  Stack  liiiht,  which  i-  composed  of  twenty-one 
lamps    with  powerful  reflectors,  exhibited  at  an 
elevation  of  212  It.  above  hi.^b-waler  mark;  then, 
8S  the  morr.ins  advanced,  1  per  eived  Pen-Cner- 
Gybi  or  Holyhead  mountain,  on  the  rmlit  hand, 
whileon  the  'left  I  obtained  a  jiood   view  of  the 
harbour  and  the  weather-beaten  rocks  of  the  ruiraed 
iron-bound  coast.    While  I  was  contemplatinj,'  the 
scene  we  passed  the  Holyhead  Breakwater,  with  its 
ruby  si'Hial,  the  construction  of  which  is  said  to 
have  co"st  over  half  a  million.     The  pier,  which  is 
1  000  ft,  in  lenijth,  displays  at  its  extremity  a  huht- 
house50  ft.  in  heiiiht,  containinu  a  while  Iniht;  as 
we  passed  this,  the  welcome  low-lyinj;  li-hts  of 
Holyhead    loomed    bri-htly    through   the  uncer- 
tain dusk,  an.l  a  few  minutes  later  the  paddle- 
box  firated  harshly  against  the  berth's  side,  and 
the  joyful  words  "  We're  tiMo'"  were  followed  by 
tlie  bustle  and  fuss  inse|)arahle  from  diseuiliarkation. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  intended  prosecu- 
ting'their  journey  without  delay,  a  tidal  train  was 
in  waitiua,  into  which  the  passeniiers  were  bundled 
in  that  uiiceremoiiiouslv  business-like  way  peculiar 
to  the  officials  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway.     For  my  part  I  intended   to  break  the 
journay.    As  the  sun  was  just  risin>l  I  prelerieda 
stroll  round  the  town  to  a  lew  hours  in  a  bed  the 
airing  of  which  was  open  to  suspicion. 

The  tjrcater  portion  of  the  town  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  under  the  shelter  ot 
Pen-Caer  <3.i/6j,  before  referred  to,  which  rises  to 
the  heijibt  of'7U0  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  roails  are  macadamised  and  paved  with  Bangor 
slate,  the  streets  lighted  with  aas,  while  pipe- 
clayed door-steps,  burnished  knockers,  and  an  air 
of  scrupulous  cleanliness  goes  far  to  prove  that  the 
inhabitants  are  a  thrifty,  hard-working  people. 

Holyhead  possesses  an  assemtdy-rooms  and  pub- 
lic baths,  a  churchyard,— which  caused  me  a  pang 
as   1  thought  of  Killester,-over  every  arave  in 
which,  a  neatly  carved  headstone  is  erected,  with 
inscriptions  in  Welsh  and  ICnglish,  the  whole  heiie.' 
enclosed  by  an  ancient  Ilomaii  wall  6  ft.  in  thick- 
ness    There  is  a  so  a  capacious  market,  and  a 
population  of  6,193,  with  halfamember  of  Parlia- 
raeet,  the  remaining  portion  of  that  functionary 
belli"    allotted    to   Beaumaris.      There  are  two 
monuments  in  the  town-one  an  obelisk,  erected  on 
the  rocks  south  of  the  harbour,  in  memory  ol  a 
certain  Captain  Skinner,  who  was  drowned  in  1833, 
and  who,  it  appears,  had  been  for  many  years  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  mail  service  packets  ;  the 
other  stands  on  the  pier,  and  is  a  sort  ot  abortive 
imitation  of  L' Arc  de  TriompJie,  commemorative 
of  the  visit  of  Gbokge  IV.,  in  1821,  bearing  an 
appropriate  inscription  in  Welsh  and  Latin.  This 
arch  is  built  of  a  carboniferous  limestone,  abounding 
with  fossil  remains,  and  capalde  of  taking  a  high 
polish.    It  is  called  Mona  marlde,  and  is  procured 
from  the  quarries   at   Penmon,  near  Beaumaris, 
which    were  opened  during  the  erection   of  the 
Menai  Tubular  Bridge  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  stone  which  was  used  in  the  construction  ot  the 
towers  and  abutments  of  that  colossal  structure. 

While  on  the  pier  I  came  across  a  pair  of 
Dubliners,  who  were  regarding  the  ocean  patheti- 
cally and  whistling  "The  Exile  of  Erin."  They 
told  me  that  they  v»tre  "  enjoying  a  short  holiday 
ill  Wales  "—aslalement  in  which  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  truth,  as  the  "  holiday  "  was  unquestion- 
ably brief,  seeing  that  they  returned  to  their  dear 
native  town  by  the  first  boat  that  left  Holyhead 
after  their  arrival,*  going  home  quite  satisfied  with 
their  four  hour*  "holiday  in  Wales." 

As  yet  no  newspaper  is  published  in  Holyhead, 


although  the  Principality  can  boast  of  no  less  than 
sixty  "ei"ht  of  which  are  printed  in  the  native 
ton-lie.  As  a  sample  of  what  the  English  sojourner 
in  VVales  has  to  "  put  up"  with,  I  give  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  — ^'cveHC  Cijinru, 
B finer  Ac  Amserau  Ci/mru,  Y  ni/wsogaeth,  Y 
Gole,iiid,  Y  ri/star  Vydd,  Y  Felleten.  'Ihe 
prefix  "  Y"  signifies  "  The."  Of  the  remainder  ot 
the  names  I  must  confess  profound  ignorance  — m 
fact,  to  me  the  whole  language  seems  incompre- 
hensible, and  appears  to  have  been  concocted  at  a 
period  when  all  the  vowels  had  pertinaciously 
struck  work,  and  left  the  consonants  to  do  doiilde 
duty  Nor  can  I  say  that  I  admire  it,  but  that 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  partiality  \m  hqwls 
that  I  possess  in  common  with  a  greater  portion  o 
the  Irish  race.  The  sixty  newspapers,  ot  which  1 
have  made  mention,  make  it  nice  and  warm  lor 
the  sixty  editors  who  do  the  needful  for  them, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  press  their  apprecia- 
tion of  one  another's  talent  upon  the  public  is  most 
affeclin-r  to  behold,  and  calculated  to  make  the 
mind  revert  to  Reynolds  prior  to  the  existence  of 

the  Figaro.  t  i  i 

Welsh  is  spoken  throughout  Holy  Island,  as 
indeed  it  is  in  all  parts  of  Wales,  and  I  cannot  help 
attributing  the  extraordinary  preservation  of  this 
ancient  language  lo  the  adoption  of  the  Roman 
character,  a  reform  that  materially  assists  the 
scholar,  as  the  Irish  who  attempted  to  retain  the 
Celtic  intact  have  failed  signally  in  the  effort. 

Half  the  houses  in  Holyhead  are  inns,  the  per- 
petual thirst  of  the  Welch  being  proverliial.  Of  the 
uiost  prominent  there  is  "  Tlie  .Marine"  and  "  Hol- 
land Arms,"  which  come  in  for  the  lion's  share  of 
patropa.-'e,  while  the  "  Edinburgh  Castle"  and 
"The  Royal,"  posting  establishments— the  position 
of  which  is  unfavouralde  for  trattic  from  either  boat 
or  rail  — have  sunk  into  oblivion  since  Ihe  decline  of 
posting.  The  immense  stables  at  the  latter  place 
of  enterlaiiiment  re[iresents  to  the  eye  the  "  howl- 
ing wilderness"  rendered  proverbial  by  the  assi- 
ihrity  of  the  morning  pa|ier's  "  summary  writers." 
The  old  posting  sign,  which  has  many  a  time  de- 
liabted  the  eye  of  the  worn-out  traveller,  creaks 
(iTsmally  to  ami  fro  like  a  gibbeted  malefactor,  and 
there  rei:;ns  about  the  whole  place  such  an  air  of 
complete  desolation  that,  seeing  it  in  its  present 
forlorn  coiiditicm  one  can  hardly  call  to  mind  the 
days  when  the  "old  Wellers"  of  Anglesey  whipped 
out  the  spanking  teams  from  the  d»or. 

The  hotel  would  have  been  devoid  of  all  signs  of 
life  were  it  not  for  a  sturdy-looking  mendicant  wha 
loafed  about  the  portico,  and  yet  had  a  mob  been 
there  assembled  it  would  not  have  possessed  one- 
ball  the  allraction  that  the  individual  in  question 
did.  He  was  a  sort  of  cm  iosity  in  a  mild  way  — a 
description  of  tailoring  art  monument  that  was 
very  creditable  to  Holyhead.  He  had  no  more 
stomach  than  a  curry-comb,  that  portion  of  Ins 
frame  being  represented  by  a  dee|)  cavily  ;  his  leg- 
were  in  custody  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons  which,  from 
their  antique  appearance,  would  have  justified  the 
suspicion  that  they  had  been  bequeathed 
"  From  '  bleeding  '  sire  to  son  " 


But  to  continue  my  ramlde.  The  promontory  of 
the  Head  is  an  inimcnse  precipitous  rock  hollowed 
into  caverns,  which  afford  shelter  to  great  quantities 
of  rabbits  »nd  inimmerable  sea-fowl,  among  which 
may  bo  found  razorbills,  guillemots,  cormorants, 
herons,  and  even  falcons.  On  the  snmtnit  are  Ihe 
remains  of  extensive  British  loriifiealions,  and  a 
Roman  watch-tower  10  ft.  in  diameter.  On  Ihe 
sides  droves  of  Welch  sheep  and  goats  may  be 
seen  browsing,  ami  hero  and  there  you  occasionally 
meet  with  specimens  of  the  small  breed  ot  black 
cattle  peculiar  to  Anglesey.  Around  the  coast  the 
country  is  sterile  and  wild,  trees  and  shrubs  being 
scattered  scantily  over  it;  and,  not  only  m  the 
matter  of  wood  but  generally  speaking  the  island  19 
without  protection,  except  indeed,  six  policemen,  a 
fire-escape,  and  a  lame  postman  might  be  looked 
upon  as  such. 

Holy  Island— or  rather  peninsula,  as  it  is  at  low 
water— is  connected  with  Anglesey  by  a  vast  stone 
embankment  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
IG  ft  in  hei-ht,  with  an  arch  in  the  centre  ot  some 
'20  ft.  span,  "through  which  the  tide  ru-lies  with 
amazing  velocity.  Along  the  sides  of  the  sandy 
Channel  which  naturally  divides  Holy  Island  from 
the  main.  Heath  and  heather  blooms  in  great  quan- 
tities, mantling  the  yellow  beach  in  a  prolusion  of 
dazzling  colours.  The  embankment  is  called  Caer 
GiJbl;  and  as  it  is  the  en.l  of  the  island,  I  think  1 
cannot  do  better  than  make  it  the  end  ot  my  sketch 

also.  ^ 

Olympus. 


•  Numbers  of  people  are  in  tlie  habit  of  performing  this 
Jaat,  for  tlio  benefit  of  the  se^  trip. 


ever  since  the  time  Noah  dissolved  partnership  with 
the  Ark;  and  his  arms,  which  closely  resembled 
the  handle  of  an  umbrella,  would  have  formed  nice 
subjects  for  readying  a  pipe.    "  Eyes,"  it  is  said, 
"  are  the  windows  of  the  soul."    If  so,  this  party 
was  supplied  with  his  during  the  imposition  of  the 
window-tax.    He  had  a  voice  which  he  made  use  of 
in  a  tremulous  kind  of  way  that  resembled  a  small 
hoy's  effort  to  warble  through  a  penny  trumpet. 
He  was  poorly  clad— very.    Had   the  day  heen 
windy,  his  rags  would  have  lashed  him  to  death, 
yet  his  clothing  was  so  scant  tliat  it  would  have  been 
insutticient  to  pail  a  crutch  or  decently  dust  a  one- 
eyed  spectacle.    He  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  cross- 
breed between  a  monkey  and  a  penknife,  and  was 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Darwin  would  probably  have 
given  coin  for,  and  exhibited  as  the   missing  link 
between  himself  and  the  gorilla.  When  he  spoke  he 
(liil    so    in  an  abstracted  manner  concerning  the 
„,inor  portion  of  the  currency.     Bi:t  I  didn't  regard 
it  from  that  platform,  and  I  told  him  so.    He  then 
vented  some  remarks  on  the  "  simple  annals  of  the 
poor,"  said  he  had  no  home,  and  volunteered  to  tell 
me  his  adventures  truthfully.    But  my  baptismal 
certificate  is  loo  ancient  for  that,  so  I  told  him 
about  the  workhouse,  incidentally  remarking  that  I 
didn't  believe  the  description  of  truth  he  made  it 
his  business  to  peddle  round.     He,  however,  de- 
clined having  any  transaction  with  the  workhouse, 
which  he  denominated   as  a   "  hungry  caution." 
Feeling  interested,  I  inquired  if  he  spoke  "grubi- 
cally,'"  whereupon  he  replied   that   he    did,  and 
further  stated  tiiat  the  master  of  his  union  was  "  so 
mean  that  he  wouldn't  give  a  wedding  portion  lo  a 
female  flea."    He  then  consigned  all  the  workhouse 
officials,  from  the  chairman  downwards,  to  an  infi- 
Ditely  unpleasant  hereafter. 


THE   EARLY  RACES   OF  MANKIND 
IN  IRELAND.* 

Anthropology—"  The  Science  of  Man,"  so 
called  ;  his  origin,  age,  and  distribution  on 
our  globe  ;  his  physical  conformation  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  cultivation  ;  his  various  forms  of 
speech  ;  his  laws,  habits,  manners,  customs, 
weapons,  and  tools  ;  his  archaic  markings,  as 
also  his  pictorial  remains,  his  tombs,  his 
ideographic  and  phonetic  or  alphabetic  writ- 
ino-  down  to  his  present  culture  m  different 
countries  ;  and  his  manufactures,  arts,  and 
decrees  of  intelligence  in  his  different  phases 
of  life  throughout  the  world— are  all  pre- 
sented for  investigation  by  this  section  of  the 

Association.  ,  •    .    f  ii  „ 

I  arn  not  going  into  the  subject  ot  tae 
sin'rle  or  multiple  origin  of  man ;  nor  do  I 
intend  discussing  the  question  of  the  cave- 
man or  the  race  whose  early  implements, 
weapons,  and  tools  are  found  m  the  drift. 

Itistead  of  entering  into  the  wide  domain  of 
anthropology  generally,  I   shall  fo  low  the 
example  of  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Beddoe,  re- 
garding Yorkshire,  and  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  subject  of  the  early  races  who  peopled 
Ireland  in  consecutive  order,  tneir  remains 
still  existing,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
vestiges  of  those  different  waves  ot  popula- 
tion remain  at  the  present  hour.  To  attempt 
a  solution  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  wider  area  than  that  afforded  by  an 
island  adjoining  the  north-west  of  Europe, 
but  which  presents  the  remarkable  pecu  i- 
arity  of  having  been  in  all  probability  the 
last  resting-place  of  a  section  of  that  great 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  race  which  spread 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Polar  regions.  In 
tracing  the  footprints  of  man  we  have,  as  i 
already  stated,  to  consider  the  relics  he  left 
in  the  various  countries  which  he  trod,  the 
vestiges  of  his  language,  and  the  physical 
and  psychological  characteristics   still  at- 
taching to  his  modern  representatives,  lu 
so  doing,  we  must  consider  the  dim  tradi- 
tions, genealogies,  heroic  and  bardic  tales, 
rhymes,  legends,  religions,  popular  super- 
stitions, folk-lore,  romances,  and  all  tliat  de- 
scription of  knowledge  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  times  denominated  pre-historic  to 
the  present  day. 

That  the  skin-clad  man,  with  his  stone, 
bone,  and  wooden  weapons  and  tools,  his 
shell  ornaments  and  rude  unglazed  potttry 
(the  primitive  nomadic  hunter  and  fasher) 
arrived  in  Ireland,  and  occupied  its  plains 
forests,  and  fastnesses,  in  that  same  state  ot 
life  in  which  we  find  similar  primitive  races  of 
mankind  in  the  present  day— here  contend- 
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ing  with  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
osprey,  the  seal,  and  the  otter  for  his  food, 
as  his  predecessors  did  with  the  anroch  in 
mid-Europe— I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
I  think  the  reindeer  and  the  elephant,  and 
probably  the  musk-ox  had  become  extinct 
before  man's  arrival  in  Erin,  and  I  have 
always  inclined  to  the  idea  that  he  was  not 
contemporaneous  with  that  great  monarch  of 
the  cervine  race,  the  Irish  elk ;  but  in  this 
opinion,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken. 

But  whether  he  cajne  adrift  upon  a  plank  or 
raft,  or  in  a  singlestick  canoe,  is  more  than 
I  can  even  speculate  upon.  That  there  were 
inhabitants  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  these  first  recorded  colonists  I 
have  but  little  doubt.  Whether  these  or 
subsequent  races  were  the  men  who  erected 
the  Lacustrine  habitations,  the  Pfahlbouten 
of  Switzerland,  and  their  analogues  the 
Cranoges  of  Ireland,  or  banqueted  in  the 
Kitchen-middens  of  Jutland,  require  a  further 
investigation  of  their  remains. 

Passing  over,  as  probably  apocryphal,  the 
old  tales  related  in  the  bardic  legends  of  the 
Lady  Kaisar  and  her  ships,  we  come  to 
Parthalon,  the  great  Grecian  hero,  who 
landed  iu  Dublin  Bay,  and  whose  cohorts 
conquered  the  aborigines,  as  related  bv  the 
annalists.  I  should  not  have  introduced'him, 
but  that  there  is  a  remarkable  confirmation 
of  the  legend  afibrded  by  the  topographic  and 
antiquarian  examination  of  thelocality.  This 
invader  and  his  followers  occupied,  it  is  said, 
Ben-Edar,  now  called  the  "  Hill  of  Howth," 
and  the  "old  plain  of  the  valley  of  the  Flocks," 
along  the  shores  of  Dublin  Bay,  styled  "  the 
Strand  of  the  Birds,"  passing  all  round  from 
Balscadden  to  Bray  Head  ;  and  who  had,  no 
doubt,  a  "Pale"  for  themselves  as  others 
had  in  later  times. 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  has  been  the  result 
of  my  own  examination  of  the  races  that  mi- 
grated to,  or  are  said  to  have  conquered, 
Ireland.  A  pastoral  people  called  Firbolgs, 
said  to  be  of  Greek  or  Eastern  origin,  and 
probably  a  branch  of  that  race  that,  having 
passed  through  Europe  or  round  its  shores, 
arrived  in  Ireland.  We  will  call  them  Celts, 
as  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  Phoenicians 
or  Carthaginians.  They  had  laws  and  social 
institutions,  and  established  a  monarchical 
government  at  the  far-famed  Hill  of  Tara, 
about  which  our  early  centres  of  civilization 
sprung,  and  around  which  we  have  now  most 
of  those  great  pasture-lands  which,  notwith- 
standing this  island  being  described  as  "  a 
marsh  saturated  with  the  vapours  of  the 
Atlantic  "  and  "  surrounded  by  a  melancholy 
ocean,"  on  the  shore  of  which  the  wretched 
inhabitant  might  sit  and  sigh  for  the  tiaie  of 
his  exodus  and  the  hour  of  his  exile— these 
plains  of  Meath  that  can  beat  the  world 
for  their  fattening  qualities,  and  supply 
neighbouring  countries  with  their  most 
admired  meats.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Fir- 
bolgwas  a  cultivated  man,  but  I  ihink  he 
was  a  shepherd  and  an  agriculturist.  I 
doubt  if  he  knew  anything,  certainly  not 
much,  of  metallurgy  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  a  mere  savage,  no  more  than  the 
Maories  of  New  Zealand  were  when  we  first 
came  in  contact  with  them.  The  Firbolgs 
were  a  small,  straight-haired,  swarthy  race, 
who  have  left  a  portion  of  their  descendants 
with  us  to  this  very  day.  To  these 
eharacters  let  me  add  those  of  the  unusual 
combination  of  blue  or  blue-grey  eyes  and 
dark  eye-lashes  with  a  swarthy  complexion. 
This  peculiarity  I  have  only  remarked  else- 
where in  Greece  ;  the  mouth  and  upper  gum 
Is  not  good,  but  the  nose  is  usually  straight. 
The  remains  of  this  early  people  still  exists 
in  Ireland,  along  with  the  fair-complexioned 
Dannans,  and  forma  tlie  bulk  of  the  farm 
labourers,  called  in  popular  phraseology 
"  spalpeens,  that  yearly  emigrate  to  England." 
In  Connaught  they  now  chiefly  occupy  a 
circle  which  includes  the  junction  of  the 
Counties  of  Mayo,  Galway,  Roscommon,  and 
Sligo.  They,  with  their  fair-faced  brothers 
(at  present  the  most  numerous),  are  also  to 
be  found  in  Kerry  and  Donegal ;  and  they 
nearly  all  speak  Irish.  From  these  two  races 
sprang  the  fairy  mythology  of  Ireland. 


The  Dannans  spoke  the  same  language  as 
their  predecessors  the  Firbolgs.  They  met 
and  fought  for  the  sovereignty.  The  "  man 
of  metal"  conquered  and  drove  a  great  part 
of  the  others  into  the  islands  on  the  coast, 
where  it  is  said  the  Firbolg  or  Belgic  race 
(so  called)  took  their  last  stand.  Eventually, 
however,  under  the  influence  of  a  power 
hostile  to  them  both,  these  two  peoples 
coalesced,  and  have  to  a  large  extent  done  so 
up  to  the  present  day.  They  are  the  true 
old  Irish  peasant  and  small-farming  class. 

I  believe  that  these  Tuatha-de-Dannans, 
no  matter  from  whence  they  came,  were,  in 
addition  to  their  other  acquirements,  great 
masons,  although  not  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  cementing  materials.  I  think  they 
were  the  builders  of  the  great  stone  Cahirs, 
Duns,  Cashels,  and  Caves  in  Ireland ;  while 
their  predecessors  constructed  the  earthen- 
works,  the  raths,  circles,  and  forts  that  diver- 
sify the  fields  of  Erin.  The  Dannans  an- 
ticipated Shakespeare's  grave-digger,  for 
they  cei-tainly  made  the  most  lasting  sepul- 
chral mountains  that  exist  in  Ireland,  such, 
for  example,  as  New  Grange,  Dowth,  Knowth, 
and  Slieve  na  Calleagh  and  other  great 
cemeteries. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  Dannans  ruled  in 
Ireland  for  a  long  time,  until  another  inroad 
was  made  into  tlie  island  by  the  Milesians — 
said  to  be  brave,  chivalrous,  skilled  in  war, 
good  navigators,  proud,  boastful,  and  much 
superior  in  outward  adornment  as  well  as 
mental  culture,  but  probably  not  better  armed 
than  their  opponents.  They  deposed  the 
three  last  Dannan  kings  and  their  wives,  and 
rose  to  be,  it  is  said,  the  dominant  race — as- 
suming the  sovereignty,  becoming  the  aristo- 
cracy and  lapded  proprietors  of  the  country, 
and  giving  origin  to  those  chieftains  that 
afterwariis  rose  to  the  title  of  petty  kings, 
and  from  whom  some  of  the  best  families  in 
the  laud  with  anything  like  Irish  names  claim 
descent,  and  particularly  those  with  the  prefix 
of  the  "  O  "  or  the  "  Mac."  Whea  this  race 
arrived  in  Ireland  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  was 
some  time  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
said  they  came  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  where 
they  had  long  remained  after  their  Eastern 
emigration. 

Besides  the  sparse  introduction  of  Latin 
by  Christian  missionaries  iu  the  fifth  century, 
some  occasional  Saxon  words  springing  from 
peaceful  settlers  along  our  coasts  and  in  com- 
mercial emporiums,  and  whatever  Danish 
had  crept  into  our  tongue  around  those  cen- 
tres where  the  Scandinavians  chiefly  located 
themselves,  and  which  wer  principally  proper 
names  of  persons  and  places  that  became 
fixed  in  our  vernacular,  we  find  but  one 
language  among  the  Irish  people  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Auglo-Normans  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

The  linguistic  or  philological  evidence  on 
this  subject  is  clearly  decisive.  The  residue 
of  the  early  races  already  described  spoke  one 
language,  called  Gaelic ;  so  did  the  Scotch, 
the  Welsh,  and  probably,  in  early  times,  the 
Britons  and  the  Bretons.  It  was  not  only 
the  popular  conversational  tongue  used  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  it  was  also 
emjiloyed  in  genealogies,  annals,  and  other 
records  in  a  special  character,  not  quite  pe- 
culiar to  this  country,  but  then  common  iu 
Europe. 

In  Connaught,  in  my  youth,  the  exception 
in  remote  districts  was  where  the  person 
spoke  both  English  and  Irish.  In  1851,  when 
we  first  took  a  census  of  the  Irish-speaking 
population,  after  the  country  had  lost  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  people,  chiefly  of  the 
Irish  race,  we  had  then  (to  speak  in  round 
numbers)  one  and  a-half  million  of  Irish- 
speaking  population.  In  1861  they  had  fallen 
off  by  nearly  half  a  million  ;  and  upon  the 
taking  of  the  last  census  in  1871  the  entire 
Irish-speaking  population  was  only  817,865  ; 
and  I  think  I  may  prophesy  that  that  is  the 
very  largest  number  that  "in  future  we  will 
ever  have  to  record.  On  the  causes  of  this 
decadence  it  is  not  my  ])rovince  to  descant. 
These  Celts  have  been  the  great  pioneers 
of  civilisation,  and  are  now  a  power  in  the 
world.    Are  they  not  now  numerically  the 


dominant  race  in  America  ?  and  have  they 
not  largely  peopled  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  ? 

(To  be  continued). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISA.NCES." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 
Sir,  — I   am    glad   to  see  the  very  interestine; 
articles  you  are  now  pulilishingr  in  your  valuable 
journal  on  "  The  Treatment  of  Sewage,"  &c. 

I  hope  you  will  not  omit  to  mention  General 
Scott's  admirable  plan  of  treating  sewage.  I  have 
been  for  some  time  trying  to  get  it  adopted  in 
Belfast,  and  hope  to  ultimately  succeed— the 
sooner  the  better  for  the  town,  for  I  can  show  by  a 
very  few  flu'ures  tbiit  there  would  he  a  nett  gain  to 
the  town  of  £5,000  per  annum  secured  by  the 
adoption  of  this  simple  process. 

As  you  are  doubtless  already  aware,  the  process 
consists  in  simply  putting  lime  and  clay  into  the 
sewage,  which  combine  wiih  and  precipitate  the 
solid  matter,  and  leave  the  water  clear,  removinij 
at  the  same  time  all  smell. 

The  very  best  Portland  or  any  other  crnpnt  is 
made  out  of  the  deposit,  the  quality  be\iiu  determined 
by  the  proportions  of  lime  and  clay  put  in. 

The  process  has  been  succesfallv  wurUing  at  Bir- 
min:;ham  for  nearly  two  yearv  It  is  also  in  use  at 
Ealing  and  West  Ham,  at  any  of  wliich  places  it  can 
be  easily  seen  at  arjy  lime 

The  pamphlet  puhli^li,.,!  by  Scott's  Sewage  Com- 
pany (  Limited )  fiillv  ev[.:ains  the  process,  and 
shiuvM  the  riiiiiiy  il isad » antaues  in  attempting  to 
Miiike  MKinurr,  on  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent 
Hiiiliorities  on  this  subject,  such  as  Dr.  Frankland, 
Dr.  Odiiug,  and  many  others. 

R.  W.  J.  Trub.m\n. 
Belfast,  27ih  Airgust,  1874. 


"  SCIENCE  AND  SPLUTTER  IN 
MOUNTMELLICK." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BOILDER. 
SiK, —  I  have  read  your  remarks  under  the  above 
heading,  and  indeed  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Wright 
could  have  been  charged  with  neglect,  in  not  having 
the  work  properly  carried  out,  whose  ireneral  char- 
acter is  of  being  too  exacting  on  contractors.  1  was 
also  surprised  to  read  of  cliarges  against  him  of  in- 
competence to  prepare  plans  and  liave  the  work 
carried  out  for  a  simple  sunk-fence  lining  of  mason 
work,  4  ft.  high  against  a  hank.  He  who  prepared 
plans,  &;c.  for  the  building  of  several  first-class 
houses  built  in  the  towns  of  Portarliii>{lon,  Moiias- 
terevan,  Moimtmellick,  and  the  work  carried  out 
under  his  directions  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
owners.  Accoriiins  to  report,  Mr.  Wright  was  dis- 
missed as  clerk  of  wijrk8,as  I  lake  it,  with  the  intent 
ofdegradation.  From  my  experience  aclerk  of  works 
is  a  person  placed  constantly  at  the  works,  under 
the  architect ;  it  is  evident  this  was  not  Mr.  Wright's 
position.  To  me  tlie  whole  proceedings  from  be- 
ginning to  end  appear  strange. — Yours, 

A.  C,  Builder. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,—  The  precursor  of  the  Railway  system — the 
Electric  Telearapli — has  been  established  in  Balliii- 
rolie  for  some  time  ;  it  is  now  open  to  Cong.  I  am 
much  surunsed  that  no  parties  have  revived  the 
project  of  forming  a  branch  line  from  Clareinorris  to 
Ballinrobe  and  Cong,  with  the  inevitable  extension 
bye-and-bye  to  tlie  seaboard  at  Clifden,  Connemara. 
The  first  division  of  this  line  presents  every  facility 
for  a  cheap  single  one — cheaper  than  the  Finn 
Valley  and  Athenry  and  Ennis  Railways.  It  has  a 
sound  site  from  end  to  end  ;  lots  of  good  limestone 
for  building  ;  larch  or  tamarac  and  other  timbers 
for  sltepers,  &c.  ;  cheap  »nd  good  markets  in  Clare- 
raorris  and  Ballinrobe.  The  neijilibourhood  is 
thickly  studded  with  a  hardy  and  industrious 
peasantry.  There  are  many  highly  respectable  and 
considerate  resident  landlords,  of  whom  I  will  just 
mention  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Urookhill  ;  Col  Rutledge, 
Bloomfield  ;  A.  K.  Gildea,  Clomermack  ;  C.  Howe 
Knox,  Ballinrobe  ;  Sir  Arthur  E.  Guinness,  Cong  ; 
Mitchell  Henry,  Kylemore  Castle— all  men  of  mark 
and  integrity.  I  know  every  inch  of  the  country, a 
distance  of  little  over  twenty  statute  miles,  and  I 
unhesitatinely  say  the  line  could  easily  be  made  for 
£4,000  per  mile.  The  fencing  could  be  of  dry 
masonry,  Scotch  coped  and  pointed.    The  cost  of 
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bridaes  (they  beinj;  now-a-days  surmounted  with 
Courtney    and   Stephens'   patent  superslructnre} 
wouhl  be  a  mere  bafjatelle  compared  witli  what  it 
would  have  been  some  years  ago.     The  money 
could    be    obtained    ihrousjh  the  Hoard  of  Piiblrc 
Works,  both   baronies,  Claremorris  and  Kilmaine, 
underlakins  to  repay  the  loan  in  20,  30,  or  40 
years.    This  is  no  mere  experiment,  as  it  was  first 
tried  successfully  in  1847-8  in  the  district  over 
■which    I   was  Resident  Bnsineer  on  tlie  W.  &  L. 
Railway.    The  baronies  suhscriliinsr  for    the  loan 
were— Iffa  and  Offa  West,  and  Clanwilliam,  in  Tip- 
perary.    Visited  Cong;  since  the  weatlier  clian«ed 
for  tlie  better  ;  admired  much  the  canal  here.  It 
was  commenced  by  the  Public  Works  Board  in 
1847-8,  and  left  in  its  unfinished  state,  and  'tis  a 
pitv  it  has  been  left  so.    I  noticed  on  entering  Cong 
several  huge  blocks  of  limestone  (just  the  materials 
with   which    to    build  Cyclopean    works  of  art) 
there  lying  undisturbed,  as  they  were  left  years 
asjo.    As  the  tourist  pursues  his  way  through  the 
vi"llage,  at  the  old  cross  he  proceeds  on  straight  to 
the  Abbey,  a  work  of  art  lately  partially  restoied 
through  the  conservatism  of  Sir  A.  Guinness.  Look- 
ing across  the  sparkling  river  towards  Ashford,we 
come  ill  sight  and  get  a  fine  view  of  the  soutli-west 
facade  of  the  Abbey  of  Cong.    The  quadrangle  in 
front  seems  to  be  that  set  apart  as  cloisters.  Sir 
Arthur  has  made  this  quadrangle  look  like  a  sec- 
tion  of  the   far-famed    Athambra.    If  it  had  a 
fountain  playing  in  it,  it  would  be  a  perfect  fairy 
scene.    The  stern  aspect  of  the  Abbey  front  was 
tempered  down  by  the  green  patches  of  ivy  here  and 
there  cliiiiiing  to  the  old  walls,  and  the  restored 
patches  of  llie  cloisters  carried  one  back  to  the 
time  when  the  Abbey  was  founded,  some  nine  or 
ten  centuries  ago.    These  restorations,  to  a  critical 
eye,  would  be  said  to  be  too  unilorm,  too  resrular, 
too  similar  in  dimensions,  &c.    They  should  not 
have  been  so,  as  no  two  of  them  should  he  alike  in 
height  or  length.    They  are  now  remade  and  re- 
stored, and  let  us  not  cavil  with  the   hand  of  the 
restorer;  rather  let  us  give  honour  to  whom  it  is 
due— blessings  and  praise  to  the  man  who  has  come 
amongst   us  to  raise  us  up  from   the  slough  of 
despair  and    dependence.     Before  crossing  the 
sparkling  river  to  Ashford,  one  may  observe  a  de- 
tached house  out  in  the  river.    Tliis  was  used  as  a 
depot  by  the  industrious  Augustinians  of  old.  The 
eye  or  arch  is  carried  through  the  little  shanty,  so 
the  good  friars  had  not  to  wet  their  feet,  as  there 
is  a  small  causeway  or  path  of  masonry  made  from 
shore  out  to  the  hut.    Sir  Arthur  Guinness  is  at 
present  getting  up  neat,  well-built  farm  buildinss 
on  his  estate  about  Cong.  The  quay  for  the  steamer 
to  Galway  is  being  removed  from  the  village  to  a 
place  called  Lislohery,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
old  quay,  near  Ashford  House.    He  is  also  building 
a  glebe-house  or  presbytery  for  his  former  anta- 
gonist.   Father    Lavelle,  which   will   cost  about 
£1,000.    Let   us    "Go  and   do   likewise."  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness  will  be  long  remembered  in  this 
locality  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  the  restorer 
of  peace  and  harmony  amongst  the  people,  of  every 
creed  and  shade  of  politics.    In  a  word,  he  has  set 
an  example  of  goodness  which  it  would  he  well  for 
bs  had  our  progenitors  practised.    We  would  be  a 
different  people  now. 

J.  N.  GiLDEA,  C.E. 

22nd  August,  1874. 


total  number  of  lamps  consuming  it— I  am  unable  to 
give,  but,  I  would  not  he  siiriirised  to  learn  that 
latterly  it  may  have  amounted  to  £20  per  night. 
I  may'here  add  that  I  did  not  see  a  metered  lamp 
with  a  had  light.  Surely  the  Corporation,  in  helping 
the  Gas  Company  to  pass  their  last  gas  bill,  have 
done  enough  of  evil  to  the  ratepayers  and  gas  con- 
sumers without  further  displaying  their  incompe- 
tency in  the  matter  of  the  public  lighting. 
27tb  August,  1874.  James  Kirby. 


A  "WANT"  AND  A  "WASTE." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
yesterday.  Sir  John  Gray  called  atteiition  to 
the  inconvenience  arising  to  the  public  from 
the  fact  of  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Law 
Agent  not  being  filled  up.  He  referred 
especially  to  the  fact  that  nothing  was  done 
to  prevent  a  waste  of  water,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  water  usually  stored  in  the  reser- 
voirs. Since  coming  home  from  London,  he 
ascertained  that  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able waste  going  on  in  the  city.  The  inspec- 
tors were  powerless  in  the  matter,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  Law  Agent  to 
communicate  with.  They  were  using  twice 
as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  city.  In  Liverpool  a  system 
was  adopted  by  which  waste  was  immediately 
detected.  Not  alone  was  there  considerable 
waste  going  on  in  the  city,  but  in  the  town- 
ships. Since  his  return  he  had  received 
communications  from  several  of  the  town- 
ships, including  Clontarf,  Pembroke,  Bray, 
and  Blackrock,  agreeing  to  pay  3^d.  per 
thousand  gallons  for  excess  water  ;  and,  con- 
sidering that  4d.  was  all  they  could  legally 
enforce,  the  offer,  he  thought,  was  not  un- 
reasonable, and  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Dennehy  considered  the  townships 
did  not  contribute  as  much  as  they  ought  for 
the  water  accommodation  they  received. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Von  Fbinaglh"— An  "Old  Feinatclian"  and  "An  Old 
Iliiy  "  will  pli'iiscto  accept  our  thanks  for  theirnotes,  which 

will  1h;  nlili.sed. 

clerk  of  works  is,  or  OHRht  to  be,  an  arehi- 

tcet's  rcnrc-si-ntalivi-,  to  ciiiTy  fiur  his  iiistnictiiins,  to  see 
thut  III!  tluMllalrnaN  arr  ,,s  ^iHcilin!  ainl  th«t  tllO  work  iS 
executed  in  a  pra.p^  i-  and  ivnrl.inanlike  manner.  Clerks  of 
works  are,  liowever,  (iflcn  appuinteil  hy  linililers,  contrHC- 
tors,  public  compiniies,  undiuCiii  boarilK.  In  'aili  ease  it 
is  their  duty  not  to  injure  the  arcliitect  er  en;;iiir(  !■,  ilii,in.'li 
they  may  be  independent  of  them,  by  allowinp;  bad  niaterialu 
and  workmansliip  to  pass.  A  clerk  of  works  should  hare  a 
sound  knowledge  of  building  construction  in  all  its  branches, 
and  be  a  good  draughtsman  to  boot. 

Thk,  Treatment  of  .Skwagh  —We  will  notice  the  principal 
methods  advocated  and  spe.ik  impartially  of  all.  Our 
object  is  to  afford  intbrmation.  utilise  v/aste  resources,  abate 
public  nuisances,  and  to  improve  the  public  health. 

The  Gas  Company  and  the  Consumers.— The  statement  in 
Mr.  Kirby's  letter  in  this  issue  is  worthy  of  the  sorions 
attention  of  all  citizens. 

A  Cari'Enteii.— There  are  many  fine  old  specimens  of  timber 
and  half- timbered  houses  still  existing,  scattered  up  and 
down  throngh  the  counties  of  the  sister  kingdom.  At 
present  there  are  hut  tew  works  of  particular  notice  in  this 
kingdom.  The  last  of  the  notable  timber  houses  existing 
hi  Dublin  was  taken  down  in  the  early  pait  of  the  present 
century.  See  the  tirst  volume  of  the  Dublin-  Penny  Journal 
for  s<ime  arcount  i)f  them.  Read '•  Home  Architecture  in 
America  "  in  last  issue,  and  it  will  affor4  you  some  idea  of 
the  timber  houses  in  the  States. 

J.  A.  R  — Thanks.  We  shallpiobably  make  use  of  the  sketch. 

K.  D.  E  — Ynur  drawing  is  not  suited  f»r  the  photn-lithn- 
graphie  process.  It  should  be  altogether  in  pen-and-ink. 
You  might  try  another.  u    i  • 

»«*  Several  correspondents  have  omitted  to  furnish  their 
names  and  addresses  Their  communications  are  conse- 
quently consigned  to  the  waste-paper  receiver. 


THE  CITY  LIGHTING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  extraordinary  appearance  presented 
by  the  public  lights,  particularly  by  those  in  our 
back  streets,  &c.,  for  some   months   past.  Any 
casual  observer  could  have  perceived  thataboutevery 
tenth  lamp  gave  out  a  light  almost  twice  as  powerful 
as  that  given  out  from  the  others,  and  in  numerous 
instances  the  inequalities  of  the  lights  would  be 
fairly  represented  by  the  figures  2  and  5,  very  fre- 
qu«ntly  1  and  6  being  the  just  proportions  they  bore 
to  each  other;  in  some  instances  '50  and  6  would 
truly  describe  their  respective  values.    By  compar- 
ing those  lights  with  each  other  the  observer  could 
also  have  seen  that  at  least  double  the  hulk  of  gas  was 
being  consumed  in  the  production  of  those  lights  of 
increased  power,  and  a  further  examination  of  them 
revealed  the  fact  that  all  those  bright  lamps  con- 
suming such  an  increased  bull<  of  gas  had  meters  at 
the  b«e  of  the  lamp  posts.    I  believe  that  the 
average  of  the  bulk  of  gas  consumed,  as  indicated 
by  those  meters,  is  taken  as  being  consumed  by  all 
the  public  lamps,  and  so  charged  for.     If  such 
be  the  case,  the  whole  system  of  public  lighting, 
and  the  valuation  of  It,  has  been  working  at  a  loss 
to  the  ratepayers,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
which— not  knowing  the  exact  prices  which  has  been 
paid  for  gas  during  the  periods  referred  to,  or  the 


CORPORATE  BUILDING  WORKS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  yesterday 
the  Town  Clerk  read  a  report  from  No.  2 
Committee,  recommending  the  payment  of 
£375  18s.  lid.  to  Mr.  Hogan,  builder,  of 
Winetavern-street,  on  foot  of  extra  works 
contracted  in  connection  with  stabling  and 
yards  iu  Whitehorse-lane  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  appeared  that  Mr.  Hogan  originally 
sent  in  a  bill  for  extra  works,  for  .£451 18s.  6d, 
and  that  Mr.  Neville,  the  city  engineer,  had 
inspected  them,  and  certified  that  the  sum  of 
J-299  18s.  lid  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  this 
work.  Mr.  Hogan  threatened  litigation,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
Mr.  Callow,  T.C.  ;  but  meanwhile,  Mr. 
Neville  had  further  certified  that  £375  18s  lid 
should  be  paid,  giving  the  diflerence  between 
his  first  estimate  and  the  amount  required 
by  Mr.  Hogan.    The  report  was  adopted. 


REPORT  OF  GAS  EXAMINER. 

The  following  has  been  published  by  Mr.  C.  R.  C. 
Tichbome,  the  newly- appointed  Gas  Examiner,  as 
his  report  on  the  quality  of  gas  supplied  to  the  city 
for  the  week  ending  29th  Auiiust,  1874  :— Deter- 
luiiiiition  of  illuminating  power  during  the  week  :  1st, 
17  22  ;  2nd,  18  00;  3rd,  16  274  ;  4th,  15  84;  5th, 
16.00;  6lh,  16.64;  7lh,  17.02;  8th,  18.00.  The 
maximum  determination  was  18  candles,  and  the 
minimum  testing  gave  15.84.  This  testing  was  the 
only  one  which  gave  the  illuminating  power  below 
16  candles,  namely,  16  below  the  standard.  The 
average  of  the  testings  gave  the  illuminating  power 
as  16.87  candles,  being  nearly  one  candle  over  the 
prescribed  standard.  The  pressure  direct  from  the 
main  averaged  1-6-lOth  inch  before  dusk,  and 
2-2-lOth  inches  after  dusk. 


»  The  highest  number  I  have  seen  on  a  lamp  is  3,300;  and, 
supposing  that  all  those  lamps  burnt  each  5  cubic  feet  per 
hour  (according  to  the  new  Gas  Act),  and  that  the  average 
number  of  hours  each  lamp  was  lighted  each  night  through- 
out the  year  as  being  10,  ttie  consumption  of  gas  in  every 
lamp  would  be  annually  18i  thousand;  and,  if  we  take  the 
price  per  1,000  (less  discount)  as  6s,,  the  annual  cost  of  each 
lamp  would  be  £4  lis.  3d.  The  annual  total  for  the  above 
number  of  lamps  would  be  £1-5,056  5a.,  the  nightly  average  of 
which  might  be  called  £11. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Railway  on  Mount  Vesuvius— The 
railway  now  about  to  be  constructed  from  Naples 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  near  the  crater,  will 
be  26  kilometres  (circ.  16  miles)  long;  the  locali- 
ties it  serves,  to  the  foot  of  the  volcano,  comprising 
a  population  of  100,OUO  inhabitants,  who  provision 
the  markets  of  Naples.  From  Naples  to  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius,  a  distance  of  23  kilometres  (about  14 
miles),  the  onlinary  rails  will  be  uspil,  and  the 
system  of  traction  by  means  of  iron  rails  {drothseil) 
will  be  adopted  for  the  reniainder  of  the  way.  The 
second  division  will  be  classed  into  two  sections — 
the  one  2,100  metres  long,  towards  Atrio  di  Cavallo, 
where  will  be  the  drawing  machine  and  the 
buildings  necessary  for  the  railway  ;  the  second 
section,  1,100  metres,  will  come  out  a  few  steps 
from  the  crater.  The  terminus  will  be  sunk  20 
metres  under  the  lava.  In  case  of  eruption,  the 
current  would  Ihns  be'  lurried  away  from  the  rail, 
which  througlioiit  its  whole  course  will  be  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  soil.  Professor  Palraieri,  di- 
rector of  the  observatory  at  Mount  Vesuvius,  having 
observed  that  the  lava, in  every  eruption,  approaches 
nearer  the  buildings  of  the  observatory,  the  O'lpo- 
site  side  of  the  mountain  will  be  chosen  (or  laying 
down  the  rail.  About  250  metres  from  the  pro- 
jected slalion  at  Atiio  di  Cavallo,  Mount  Somnm 
makes  a  spur  or  projection,  of  which  tliey  will  make 
use  to  keep  all  the  working  stock  in  case  of  an 
eruption.  Tiie  wlinle  line  will  be  held  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Oliservalory  by  means  of  a  tele- 
graph.— Academy. 

ExniUlTION  AT  THE  ROYAL  ULSTER  WoRKS, 
Uhlfast. — Speaking  of  specimens  of  manufacture 
bv  iVlessrs.  Ward  and  Co.,  exhibiteil  at  the  above 
works,  our  contemporary  the  Belfast  Newsletter 
jays  :—"  Entering  the  room  your  eye  is  at  once 
caught  by  a  gliiteriuir  heap  of  children's  picture- 
books,  filled  with  the  most  artistic  desii;ns.  In 
yorgeous  colours  are  depicted  tlie  wonderful  adven- 
tures of  Cinderalla,  Ahoo  Hassan,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  lliousaiid  heroes  and  heroines  of  our  childhood. 
To  these  succeed  a  number  of  books,  beautifully 
illustrated,  adapted  for  more  adult  readers.  Then 
come  specimens  of  Christmas  cards  and  valentines 
—the  manufacture  ot  which  goes  on  all  the  year 
round.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  albums,  scrap- 
books,  and  crest  albums  are  also  exhibited.  All 
these  are  shown  in  dilFerent  stages  of  progress,  and 
the  original  designs  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
copies.''  In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  several  cases 
tilled  with  leather  goods— writing  cases,jewel  boxes, 
purses,  &.C.,  ice.  The  specimens  of  illuminated  ad- 
dresses are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attentimi, 
especially  the  magnificent  copy  of  the  "  Bull  Iiieffa- 
hilis  Deiis,"  being  made  for  a  Carmelite  Convent  in 
Dublin.  Every  line  is  done  by  the  hand,  no  nvo 
pages  alike.  For  chaste  richness  it  could  not  be 
surpassed.  An  immense  pile  of  Vere  Foster's  copy- 
books shows  that  the  Messrs.' Ward  excel  in  pro- 
ducing the  useful  as  well  as  I  he  ornamental.  This 
pile  contains  the  number  of  books  used  in  a  week, 
80,000.  Other  tables  are  laden  with  specimens  of 
Irish  paper  and  account-books  ;  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  description  of  all  that's 
to  he  seen. 
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The  Channel  Tdnnel  — VVlien  theoretical 
and  practical  nu'n  iliffer  in  opinion  respectinff  the 
feasil)ility  of  any  proposed  scheme,  an  actual-ex- 
periment affords  the  only  means  of  ascertaininii 
which  of  them  is  in  the  riyht.  Rival  opinions,  con- 
flicting; statements,  and  contrailiclory  assertions 
have  existed  for  years  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  tnnnellinj;  ntider  the  Channel,  and  as  yet 
nothing  has  heen  done  or  attempted  to  he  done,  with 
the  exception  of  some  endeavoui  s  of  a  private  char- 
acter to  which  we  shall  allude,  to  solve  the  prohlem. 
If  we  sum  up  the  opinions  hitherto  expressed  by 
aeologists  and  eneineers  respecting  tlie  Cliannel 
Tunnel,  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  former  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  under- 
taking, yet  they  entertain  L'reat  doul)ts  of  Its  feasi- 
bility. As  an  instance  of  an  obstacle,  which  geo- 
lojiists  regard  as  calculated  seriously  to  imperil  the 
success  of  engineering  subterranean  works,  may  be 
mentioned  land  springs.  Tliese  certainly  give  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  occasionally,  but  no  "engineer 
would  be  deterred  solely  on  their  account  from 
carrying  out  the  undertaking.  Assuming  uniform 
conditions  to  prevail  in  the  same  strata,  the  remark 
of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  is  very  appropriate.  He 
has  observed  that  at  a  sutticient  depth  it  is  of  no 
more  consequence  that  the  sea  may  be  above  the 
tunnel  than  a  mountain.  TIjC  co-t  of  running  pre- 
paratory driftways  in  order  to  determine  the  ulti- 
mate practicaliility  of  the  scheme  has  been  estimated 
at  £80,000.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  France  is  willing  to  eontriliute 
a  portion  of  this, .provided  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover,  and  Soutli-Eastern  lines  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  will  furnish  their  quota.  The  proposition 
is  fair  and  reasonable.  Until  some  trial  of  this 
description  is  made,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the 
contingencies  which  may  occur,  or  to  enter  into  de- 
tails respecting  the  character  of  the  permanent 
structure.  The  best  form  to  be  adopted,  the  most 
suitable  materials,  and  the  mechanical  arrangements 
for  their  transport,  and  for  ensuring  ventilation, are 
all  matters  which  it  is  quite  premature  to  discuss 
at  present. — Engineer. 

Gas  in  London.— The  recent  determination  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  VVr>rks  (says  the  Morn- 
ing Post)  to  solicit  parliamentary  powers  to  enable 
it  to  compete  with  the  existing  gas  companies,  and 
to  provide  an  independent  supply  ot  gas  to  the 
metropolis,  has  been  speedily  followed  by  public 
agitation  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  ilesire  on  the 
part  of  either  the  Board  of  Works  or  the  public  to 
deprive  the  shareholders  in  the  gas  companies  of  a 
legitimate  return  Inr  the  capital  tljey  have  invested  ; 
but  sijice  they  pieler  to  rely  upon  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  whicli  have  |  laced  the  ratepayers  at 
their  mercy,  rather  than  to  adopt  economical  modes 
of  working  and  to  reform  the  jiresent  extravagant 
style  of  management,  they  mu.-t  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  their  policy  and  the  results  of  their  refusal 
to  listen  to  all  the  remonstrances  and  protests 
hitherto  addressed  to  tliern.  The  establishment  of 
rival  gasworks  under  the  management  of  the  Metro- 
politan Hoard  cannot  fail  mo<.t  .seriously  to  affect 
their  position,  if  not  to  render  it  absolutely  un- 
tenable;  and  there  will  probalily  lie  a  loud  outcry 
against  interfering  with  vested  interests.  But  the 
acts  of  Parliameat  upon  which  they  rely  will  still 
remain  in  force  if  competition  be  permitted,  and 
whether  the  companies  are  wise  in  time  and  con- 
sent to  introduce  the  requisite  changes  into  their 
admitnstration,  or  whether  they  compel  the  board 
to  extreme  measures,  it  is  certain  that  the  time  has 
come  when  London  must  be  enabled  to  procure  as 
good  and  as  cheap  a  supply  of  gas  as  is  now  enjoyed 
by  many  second-rate  towns,  both  in  the  provinces 
and  on  the  Continent. 


NOTICE. 

We  shall  be  glad  In  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  we  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
uddresses.  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Petee  Roe,  42,  Mabboi- 
street,  Dublin. 

KATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 


(Town.) 

Yearly    .  . 

Half-yearly 

Quarterly 


(Post.)  s. 

Yearly    .    .  8 

Half -yearly  4 

Quarterly    .  2 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  knotvn  on 
explication. 


TO  AliCIIlTECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Transparent  Stains  for  Wood. 

/N  USE  FOR  nvEivrr  VEAHS.  viz..-— 

DARK  OAK,  WAINSCOT,  MAHOGANY,  ROSEWOOO,  SATIN  WOOD,  AND  WALNUT- 

Also  a  BLACK  STAIN,  for  STAINING  DEAL,  PINE,  &c.,  ' 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINTS    AND    TO    SUPliliSEDE    GItAINING,    AT    LESS    THAN    HALF    THEIR  COST. 

THE  superiority  of  these  Stains  over  every  preparation  of  the  kind,  has  been  long  established 

I  by  the  marked  preference  shown  for  them  by  Architects  and  otliers  interested  in  decorations  to  whicli  they  are  apoli- 
eable.    1  bey  are  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  j  a.c  ojjiju 

12.  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.E , 

Where  Specimens,  Prices,  and  Testimonials  from  Eninent  Architects  can  be  had  ou  Application,  or  Post  Free. 
These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN   G  Merri<i«l 


Momiiiieiitiil  Stone  and  Marble  Works, 

177  &  178  GREAT  BRUNSWICK-STREET,  DUBLIN. 
C.  W.  HARRISON 

Has  always  on  hand  a  Varied  Assortment  of  Monuments,  Mural  Tablets,  Headstones, 
Tombs,  Sj-c.  Also  A /tars.  Reredoses,  Pulpits,  Fonts,  Chimneypieces,  Tabic  Tops,  and 
every  description  of  Stone  and  Marble  Work,  executed  in  the' Jirst  style  of  Art,  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

N.B.-  C.  W.  H.  begs  to  inform  his  numerous  Friends  and  the  Public,  that  having 
extendedhls  Premises,  he  loill  undertake  all  kinds  o/MaSOnrv,  Architectural  StOne 

and  Wood  Carving  and  Modelling,  upon  the  shortest  notice. 

His  best  consideration  shall  be  given  to  all  Orders,  with  tlmnks  for  past  favours. 

DESIGNS  I  ESTIMATES  FORWARDED  TO  ALL  PARTS  BFTHE  COllKTRY,  Oia  APPLICATION 


CHARLES  FRANCIS,  SOS^,  APdD  CO., 

CKMENT  MANUFACTURERS, 

West  Medina  Mills,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 

ESTAULISIIED  UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  YEARS. 
1»«9SST'E.,.'^1^'BE)  riEraKr^'T,  accordin!;  to  the  Board  of  Works' Test 
"  Brstiirt  Veclis,"  raiOESli^iA  (or  improved  Roman)  Cement.    Both  the  above 
Cements  have  been  largely  used  by  the  Home  and  nearly  every  ForeigtiGovernment. 

Dublin  Depot-15  TALBOT-PLACE.  .jgoldmedal, 

A.  J.  ALDRICH,  Agent. 


Broxze  Medal, 

LO.NUON,  1851 


(  Havre,  1868. 


H 


SHOP  SHUTTER  SHOES-SHUTTER  BARS  SUPERSEDED. 

ARRISON'S  Patented  Inipiovements  at  Kednced  Prices,  which  were  shown  and  so 

favourably  noticed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Architectiu  fil  Association  in  London,  Harcli  25,  1870. 


The  special  attention  of  Architeets.  ISuilders.  Ironmonuers,  anil  others  is  called  to  tlie  large  and  varied  stock  of  best 
Malleable  Iron  Shutter  Shoes  for  Straight,  lievelled,  and  Iteturn  Square  fronts.  They  are  superior  to  any  yet  made,  and 
obviate  the  olijection  of  cutting  away  so  much  wood  in  fixins;.  Their  shape  admits  of  the  best  position  for  the  fixing  screws, 
and  tlie  solid  bead  is  a  great  protection  to  the  corners  of  the  shutters  during  removal.  Illustrated  price  prospectus  on 
application. 

JAMES  HARBISON,  Manufacturer,  15  and  35  Union-street,  Borough,  London. 

COUNTKY   OKDEliS   PROMPTLY  EXECOTED. 


17    AUNGIER-STREET.  17 

F.  O'HARA, 
GENERAL  WINDOW-BLIND  MANUFACTURER, 

By  Machinery, 

17    AUNGIER-STREET,  17 
DUBLIN. 

Shop  Blinds  Made  and  Lettered  to  Order. 
Otuside  Blinds  for  Shop  Fronts.  CoatS  of  Arms  Painted.  Transparent  and  Venetian  Blinds 


Every  SATURDAY,  price  4</.,  free  bt/  post  4ifZ.,  and  of  all  Booisellers,  Neirsmen,  and  at  Railway  Stations. 

A  Weekly  iSevsew  of  Literature,  -^ieience,  and  Art, 

Contains  every  weel<  Articles  on  the  fdlowing  subjects:— Reviews  and  Notices  of  all  important  New  Books,  English  and 
Foreign,  eniliracing  Poetry,  Prose,  Fiction,  Piciuraiihy,  I  ravels.  Anecdotes,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Theology.  ,md  the 
study  of  Languages,  especially  of  tlie  Knglisli  Laii^'uagr  and  Dialects;  Accounts  of  Travel  and  Adventure;  English  Anti- 
quities, Folk  Lore,  Rare  Books,  Curiosities,  \c.;  News  Letters  from  Foreign  Countries,  and  from  Geographical  and  other 
E.tploring  Expeditions;  CoiTespondence  between  Literary  Men;  Publishers' Announcements,  Personal  News,  and  Jottings 
of  interest;  Retrospective  Reviews  of  Old  Literature,  English  and  Foreign,  and  Original  Papers;  Criticisms  of  the  Picture 
Galleries,  of  the  Stage,  and  of  Music. 

THE  AC.ADLIIY  will  pursue  the  purely  practical  aim  of  being  a  guide  and  a  source  of  information  to  all  educated  persomi 
Published  by  WM.  GUEIG  SMITH,  No.  43  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London. 

A  specimen  copy  sent  for  4id.  Tlie  subscription  for  copies  forwarded  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Ftiilisher.for  six  mont7)$,it 
Ss  9d.,  winch  may  be  paid  by  Post-office  Order  payable  at  the  Somerset  House  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  William  G.  Smith,  i3 
Wellington-street,  strand,  W.C. 
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Building  and  Sanitary  Legislation. 


.  T  has  been  repeated  very  often 
of  late  years  that  we  cannot 
make  men  sober  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. It  may  be  said  with  the 
same  show  of  reason  that  we  can- 
not make  men  honest,  or  prevent 
the  evil-inclined  from  becoming 
criminals.  All  legislation  is  more 
or  less  compulsory ;  and  if  it  was 
not  so,  society  would  at  once  drop 
to  pieces,  or  exist  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Though  many  have  been  opposed  to  compul- 
sory education,  we  believe  that  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act  that  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  London  and  provincial  school  boards 
system  is  a  step  in  a  straightforward  and 
essentially  necessary  direction. 

Bad  and  drunken  parents  wiU  neglect  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  we  know  that 
such  neglect  tends  to  the  rearing  or  rather 
dragging  up  of  children  to  be  drones,  thieves, 
and^pests  of  society.  It  tends  to  pauperism, 
dirt,  disease,  and  criminality,  and  to  a  heavier 
increase  of  national  taxation.  Compulsory 
education  is,  therefore,  necessary,  and  wiU, 
we  fear,  be  necessary  for  generations  to 
come;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  that  no 
child,  no  matter  how  humble  or  impoverished 
its  parents  may  be,  shall  be  reared  up  in  the 
British  Islands  in  ignorance. 

Sanitary  legislation  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  essentially  compulsory  to  a  large 
degree,  and  it  may  be  so  without  being  harsh 
or  despotic.  Parents  who  are  prone  to 
neglect  the  education  of  their  children  will 
also  neglect  their  children's  health,  and  be 
careless  about  the  cleanliness  of  their  homes. 
As  every  dwelling  in  the  aggregate  consti- 
tutes a  town  or  a  city,  if  all  or  the  majority 
were  allowed  to  act  as  they  wished,  public 
health  could  never  be  established,  and  the 
country  would  be  always  a  prey  to  successive 
plagues  or  epidemics. 

We  have  repeatedly  in  this  journal  drawn 
attention  to  the  want  of  sanitary  require- 
ments; and  as  the  inculcation  of  sanitary 
science,  the  carrying  out  of  sanitary  laws, 
and  the  conservation  of  the  public  health 
depend  to  a  very  great  degree  indeed  in 
then-  application  to  building  matters,  we  feel 
bound  in  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact.  The 
English  Public  Health  Act  of  1872  is  not 
working  well,  nor  will  the  Irish  Act  of  last 
session,  which  is  inferior  to  the  English 
measure.  We  are  in  favour  of  the  compul- 
sory clauses,  but  the  machinery  is  defective 
for  working  the  Act.  There  wUl,  we  fear, 
be  many  collisions,  much  confusion,  and  a 
continuous  crop  of  law-suits  while  the  Act 
remains  in  its  present  state. 

We  long  since  advocated  the  codification 
of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  all  of  which  since  1866 
at  least  have  been  nothing  more  than  patch- 
work. In  London  the  metropolitan  authori- 
ties are  feeling  their  way  to  reform,  and  in 
tha  abandoned  bUl  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  there  was  a  promise  of  much  good. 
Although  very  defective  in  parts  when  origi- 


nally introduced,  conference  and  discussion 
led  to  its  improvement.  It  was  built  upon 
good  lines,  for  it  was  based  on  architectural 
and  engineering  foundations.  It  embodied 
to  a  certain  degree  the  laws  of  prevention, 
for  it  made  necessary  acts  upon  the  part  of 
the  local  authorities  and  the  inhabitants 
compulsory.  Despite  of  a  Building  Act  in 
London,  sanitary  authority  has  been  so 
divided  that  rascally  house-owners  and  low 
and  unprincipled  speculative  builders  have 
been  making  rich  harvests  for  a  number  of 
years,  by  utterly  [and  openly  violating  the 
laws  of  health  in  the  construction  of  cheap 
and  nasty  houses.  Bad  materials,  bad  work- 
manship, absence  of  proper  house-drainage, 
and  a  total  disregard  to  height,  space,  or 
ventilation,  have  signalised  the  erection  of 
their  structures.  The  results  were,  of  course, 
continual  outbreaks  of  typhoid  and  other 
zymotic  diseases. 

Here  in  Dublin  we  have  no  BuUding  Act, 
and  matters  have  proceeded  for  years  as 
speculators  have  wished.    Had  the  local 
authorities  even  enforced  the  provisions  of  the 
Towns  Improvement  and  one  or  two  more  of 
the  other  defective  Sanitary  Acts,  the  evil 
would  have  been  limited  ;  but  no,— here  as 
in  London  local  rulers  and  their  staffs  have 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  building  rascals 
for  their  own  cogent  reasons.    Here,  as  well 
as  in  London  and  other  places,  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  worst  house  property  were  mem- 
bers of  the  local  or  sanitary  boards  ;  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  English  metropolis,  the  very 
men  who  were  employed  to  act  as  sanitary 
inspectors  were  the  landlords  or  sub-land- 
lords of  the  vilest  unsanitary  tumble-down 
houses.    And  be  it  known   to   the  Local 
Government  Board  and  to  the  Irish  Execu- 
tive that  among  the  members  of  the  police 
force  who  are  paid  out  of  the  public  taxes 
for  protecting  the  lives  and  guarding  the  in- 
terest of  our  citizens,  there  are  individuals 
who  act  as  sanitary  ofiacials— act  in  a  double 
capacity,— all  the  time  being  owners  of  some 
of  the  wretched  house  property  we  have  been 
describing. 

We  have  several  times  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  having  sanitary  officers  who 
know  how,  and  are  not  afraid,  to  do  their 
duties.  A  certain  amount  of  independence 
is  needed  in  their  case,  better  supervision, 
and  a  change  in  thej  mode  of  their  appoint- 
ment. Have  we  not  all  experienced  that 
heretofore  some  of  the  worst  offenders  against 
the  Sanitary  Acts  have  been  members  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  that  sanitary  in- 
spectors held  office  at  the  will  of  these 
parties,  and  were  afraid  to  report  neglects 
which  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  make 
known  ? 

Diseases  in  all  cases  may  be  prevented, 
and,  although  the  origin  of  some  are  not  yet 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  yet  all  of  us 
know  that  cleanliness  in  house  and  person 
is  the  best  preventive.  It  is  undeniable,  if 
a  town  is  maintained  in  a  good  sanitary  con- 
dition, the  spread  of  cholera  and  fever  is 
either  altogether  checked  or  limited  to  a  few 
cases.  Cleanly  persons  have,  of  course,  been 
attacked  as  well  as  dirty  ones,  but  where  a 
house  and  a  family  have  constantly  maintained 
cleanliness,  secured  good  air  and  pure  water, 
it  wiU  be  found  in  most  instances  if  members 
of  the  family  do  succumb  to  the  attacks 
of  fever  or  cholera,  it  is  traceable  to  inherent 
weakness  of  constitution  or  cognate  causes. 
Mere  cleanliness  of  person,  or  of  rooms  lived 
in,  are  not  sufficient.  Structural  defects  con- 


nected with  the  foundation,  drainage,  and 
other  portions  of  the  dwelling  require  to  be 
remedied  ;  and,  apart  from  these,  the  local 
authorities  must  supplement  the  work  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
streets,  courts,  and  byeways,  and  the  saving 
of  the  river,  if  it  runs  through  the  town  or 
city,  from  pollution. 

In  a  paper  published  in  our  last  issue, 
read  by  Dr.  Grimshaw  at  the  Belfast  Con- 
gress of  the  British  Association,  there  is 
much  put  forward  with  which  we  entirely 
agree,  although  we  dissent  in  matters  of 
detail.    We  are  so  concerned  in  the  progress 
of  sanitary  science,  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  health,  that  we 
are  ever  anxious  to  ventilate  all  sound  and 
rational  suggestions,  come  from  what  source 
they  may.    A  member  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the   Belfast   Town   Council,  in 
speaking  on  the  discussion  that  ensued  from 
the  reading  of  Dr.  Grimshaw's  paper,  said 
that  he  had  no  faith  in  Civil  Engineers  at  all 
with  regard  to  the  purification  of  the  river. 
This  worthy  member  would  prefer  to  keep 
the  sewage  in  the  river,  deepen  the  bed  and 
smoothly  flag  it,  so  that  the  sewage  might 
make  its  way  out  to  sea.    He  told  the  meet- 
ing nothing  at  all  about  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  the  sewage  coming  back  again 
with  the  tide ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  did  he 
advise   the  Belfast  public  to  prevent  the 
sewage  from  being  let  into  the  river.    If  he 
did  this,  he  would  have  been  saved  the 
trouble  of  grumbling  with  a  narrow  spirit  at 
the  expense  of  engineers,  who  always  (every 
one  of  them,  we  suppose)  submitted  plans  far 
too  costly. 

We  are  told  that  the  Belfast  Town  Council 
have  a  good  sanitary  staff,  among  whom 
are  neither  doctors  nor  engineers.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Blaokstaff  is  im- 
proving, though  our  latest  look  at  it,  and 
that  not  long  since,  xn-oved  to  us  that  the 
improvement  it  stands  in  need  of  has  not 
arrived  yet.  The  mills  or  factories  in  and 
about  Belfast  have  to  a  large  extent  poUuted 
the  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  latter  are 
still  very  little  better  than  elongated  cess- 
pools. The  Northern  Athens  may  justly  feel 
proud  of  several  things,  but  in  the  matter  of 
sanitary  science  it  cannot  as  yet  afford  to 
holla.  Belfast  may  be  congratulated  for 
having  a  tolerably  good  Building  Act,  and, 
possessing  it,  it  is  in  the  power  of  her  Cor- 
poration to  achieve  much  more,  easily  and 
readily,  in  a  sanitary  direction. 

It  is  a  matter  almost  of  humiliation  in 
Dublin  for  a  professional  journalist  to  have 
so  often  to  point  out  the  shameful  and  con- 
stant neglect  of  his  own  countrymen;  but 
knowing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  shall 
continue  to  speak  out  boldly  and  unreservedly 
until  the  reform  we  have  so  long  honestly 
and  persistently  advocated  is  effected.  Com- 
pulsion is  necessary,  for,  without  stringent 
laws,  the  careless  will  sacrifice  the  millions; 
and  the  members  of  local  boards,  as  they  are 
at  present  elected,  will  not  be  found  to  be 
the  least  of  the  obstructives  to  the  advance 
of  sanitary  improvement. 


"THE  NORTHERN  ATHENS."* 
Theke  are  Guides  and  Guides,  some  of  which 
are  merely  so  in  name,  others  of  which  are 
misleading,  and  more  which  are  little  less 
than  advertising  puffs  compiled  by  parties 

Guide  to  Belfast  and  the  Adjacent  Counties.''  By  Mem- 
bers of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club.  Belfast:  Mareai 
■Ward  and  Co.  1874. 
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without  the  least  qualification  for  the  task  of 
guiding  or  affording  information.  The 
labour  of  compiling  a  Guide  has  often  de- 
volved upon  a  single  individual ;  but  no  single 
individual  in  himself  possesses  the  requisite 
amount  of  information  to  be  the  reliable 
informant  of  others.  Whoever  he  be  who 
undertakes  to  jirepare  a  Guide — whether  he 
be  a  native  of  the  place  described  or  other- 
wise,— has  need  to  enlist  the  services  of  others 
in  matters  of  which  he  himself  is  not  techni- 
cally acquainted.  A  good  compiler  must  at 
the  same  time  be  a  literary  craftsman  of  no 
small  ability,  and  possess  discernment,  and 
exercise  it  in  his  task  of  selection.  A  com- 
mittee may  draw  up  a  report,  and  commis- 
sioners may  issue  it  in  their  name ;  but 
though  the  report  may  embody  the  best 
opinion  and  judgment  of  a  number  of  men, 
yet  the  literary  labour  of  construction  in 
most  instances  is  the  work  of  one  or  two. 

The  volume  we  now  notice  professes  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field 
Club,  and  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  the 
materials  of  the  volume  are  owing  to  the 
labour  of  love  given  to  the  study  of  separate 
subjects  by  the  members  of  the'Club.  One 
of  the  objects,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  was, 
that  "  the  committee  of  the  Club,  being 
desirous  to  add,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  to 
the  interest  of  the  Belfast  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  resolved  to  prepare  a 
small  volume  embracing  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  Club's  members,  and  thus 
bring  together  in  a  condensed  form  an  amount 
of  information  not  easily  attainable  under 
orninary  cireumstances,  and  at  the  same  time 
likely  to  be  of  general  interest.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  work  was  entrusted  to  a  sub- 
committee composed  of  members  who  had 
given  special  attention  to  the  subjects  treated 
of,  and  who  undertook  to  illustrate  the  work 
by  sketches  from  their  own  hands  —  not 
artistic  perhaps,  but  correct.  The  localities 
described,  and  the  several  objects  of  archae- 
ological or  geological  interest  specified, 
have  been  in  all  cases  visited,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  species  claimed  for  the  locality 
can  be  verified  by  specimens  in  local  collec- 
tions. The  others  are  inserted  only  on 
proper  authority." 

No  matter  on  whom  devolved  the  lion's 
share  of  the  task,  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  work  is  executed  well.  As  a 
Guide,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  ever  published  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  only  a  Guide  to  sites,  objects,  and  places 
worth  seeing  in  the  town  of  Belfast  and  its 
environs,  but  it  is  a  local  history  of  high 
merit,  embracing  the  physical  geography, 
geology,  botany,  zoology,  topography,  his- 
tory, antiquities,  agriculture,  trade,  and 
commerce  of  Belfast  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  as  also  a  description  of  places  of 
great  interest,  suitable  for  short  excursions 
from  the  northern  capital  by  strangers  and 
visitors,  home  and  foreign.  The  chapters  on 
the  Physical  Geogi-aphy,  Geology,  and  Botany 
of  the  district  are  admirable,  and  those  on  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  though 
subjects  more  generally  known  to  native 
readers,  are  excellent  also,  because  materials 
formerly  inaccessible  are  availed  of,  and 
what  is  really  worth  knowing  is  given.  The 
chapter  on  Agriculture  is  not  without  its 
merit,  and  will  be  found  most  useful.  In  the 
chapter  on  Trade  and  Commerce  the  reader 
will  be  aSbrded  a  tolerably  clear  insight  into 
the  history  and  trade  of  modern  Belfast,  and 
to  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  make 


the  town  the  important  port  and  manufac- 
turing centre  which  she  is.  The  "  Belfast 
Guide,"  in  all  the  subjects  which  it  treats  of, 
is  well  arranged,  and  tlie  information  clearly 
and  pleasingly  put.  Each  chapter  is  illus- 
trated with  a  number  of  coloured  lithographs, 
the  whole  amounting  to  about  forty-six,  and 
a  map  of  the  County  Down  and  Antrim  is 
appended,  on  which  all  the  remarkable  places 
of  interest  mentioned  in  the  volume  are 
marked  down.  In  a  word,  the  Guide,  which 
contains  upwards  of  300  pages,  and  a  good 
index  to  boot,  is  replete  with  information 
invaluable  to  not  only  the  tourist  and  visitor, 
but  to  readers  in  all  ranks  and  walks  of  life. 
The  printing  and  mechanical  get-up  of  the 
volume  is  all  that  could  be  fairly  wished, 
and  we  trust  that  other  cities  in  Ireland  will 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club,  in  giving  their 
countrymen  a  similar  volume. 

We  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  book 
again  in  the  interests  of  our  constituency,  so 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  what  we  have 
written  above  in  brief  review  of  this  admirable 
Guide. 


ESSEX  BRIDGE. 

We  have  been  for  some  weeks  past  observing 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  works  at  the  new 
Essex  Bridge  have  progressed.  The  arches 
are  complete,  and  the  roadway  is  being  laid. 
In  the  centre  of  the  arches  a  space  has  been 
left,  through  which  the  gas  and  water  mains 
are  laid  across  upon  iron  bars.  By  this  plan 
the  future  ripping  up  of  the  roadway  will  be 
avoided.  The  carriage  way  on  the  south 
side  has  been  lowered  about  twelve  inches, 
to  suit  the  level  of  the  new  bridge.  The 
culverts  constructed  on  each  side  as  a  portion 
of  the  City  Main  Drainage  Scheme,  at  a  cost 
of  about  .£6,000,  are  for  the  present  to 
remain  unutilised  I  The  footway,  12  ft.  in 
width,  is  supported  on  iron  cantalivers 
springing  from  the  stonework  of  arches. 
The  balustrade  is  of  iron  trellis-work.  The 
opening  will  probably  take  place  soon  after 
the  date  of  our  next  issue.  As  previously 
remarked,  the  old  foundations  of  Semple's 
bridge  have  been  utilised.  The  plans  are 
by  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoney,  Engineer  to  the  Port 
and  Docks  Board.  Mr.  William  J.  Doherty 
is  the  contractor,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit 
is  due  for  the  manner  in  which  his  contract 
has  been  carried  out. 


A  JUSTIFIABLE  "  STPJKE." 

Some  few  days  ago  a  body  of  colliers,  num- 
bering 800,  employed  at  Trimdon  Collieries, 
Durham,  threw  down  their  tools  and  struck 
for  "  water  and  decency."  Many  of  the  poor 
fellows  had  long  complained  of  the  foul  water 
they  were  obliged  to  drink,  and  tlie  absence 
of  water-closet  accommodation  in  connection 
with  their  dwellings.  Their  complaints  were 
unheeded  for  years,  and  promises  sometimes 
were  given  only  to  be  broken.  Their  last 
resource  came,  and  in  their  action  they 
deserve  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
whole  country.  The  owners  of  the  collieries, 
we  hear,  are  now  searching  for  a  supply  of 
water.  The  men  have  resolved  to  work  no 
longer  or  pay  rent,  unless  good  water  and 
decent  accommodation  is  supplied  them  ;  and 
they  make  a  further  demand,  that  they  will 
require  two  joints  each  of  good  water  to  take 
down  to  the  pits  for  drinking  purposes  ;  also 
a  good  supply  for  washing  themselves  in  the 
mines  as  well  as  at  their  homes.  We  hope 
the  example  of  the  Durham  men  will  be 
followed  all  over  the  British  Islands.  It  is 
time  that  a  strike  should  be  made  for  water 
and  water-closets,  for  cleanliness  and  decency 


in  dwellings  and  workshops.  The  sooner 
that  such  a  righteous  strike  extends  to  this 
country  the  better. 


ALTERATIONS  AT  THE  THEATRE 
ROYAL. 

Sundry  alterations  and  decorations  have 
been  efi'ected  at  this  building,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  make  it  a  more  acceptable  resort 
by  the  play-going  public  than  formerly.  The 
orchestra  has  been  lowered,  to  afi"ord  a  better 
view  of  the  stage  to  the  denizens  of  the  pit ; 
and  the  painter,  upholsterer,  and  gasfitter's 
art  has  been  exercised  to  the  improvement 
of  the  inside  generally,  and  to  the  making  of 
all  things  more  presentable  and  comfortable 
from  gallery  to  pit. 


NEW  PARSONAGE,  WARRENPOINT. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  parsonage  for  the 
incumbent  of  Warrenpoint  was  laid  yesterday 
by  Master  Robert  Hall,  son  of  Major  HaU, 
J.P.,  Narrow-water  Castle.  The  building 
will  be  two  storeys  in  height.  The  material 
to  be  used  is  compressed  brick  from  Castle 
Espie,  with  moulded  string-courses  of  Dun- 
gannon  stone,  and  bands  of  coloured  brick. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  Bangor  blue 
slates,  with  diapered  courses,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cresting  of  red  tiles  of  Gothic  pattern. 

Mr.  James  Watson,  of  Newry,  is  the  archi- 
tect ;  Mr.  Alex.  Whelan,  of  same  town,  is 
the  contractor.  The  cost  wiU  be  about 
£1,100. 


WATER    SUPPLY  FOR 
WARRENPOINT. 

The  following  is  the  report  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Richards  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  proposed  waterworks  at  Warren- 
point, County  Down  : — 

Gentlemen, — Agreeable  to  your  request, 
we  have  made  a  preliminary  investigation  as 
to  supply  of  water  which  can  be  obtained  for 
the  use  of  Warrenpoint,  with  the  following 
results : — We  find  that  an  ample  supply  of 
water  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr. 
Graham's  farm — sufiicient  for  present  and 
prospective  wants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Warrenpoint,  including  domestic, 
trading,  and  shipping  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
public  requirements,  such  as  watering  streets, 
tiushing  drains,  supplying  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  extinguishing  tires,  &c.  And  that 
same  can  be  brought  to  a  service  reservoir 
situated  at  a  height  of  100  ft.  above  surface 
level  of  Warrenpoint-square,  at  a  compara- 
tively small  outlay ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
town  and  population  of  Warrenpoint  in- 
creasing beyond  anticipated  limits,  then 
and  in  that  case  an  additional  supply  can 
be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
We  regret  having  been  unable,  from  the 
shortness  of  time  at  our  disposal,  to  make  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  cost ;  but  we  have, 
however,  made  sufiicient  calculations  to  en- 
able us  to  state  that  an  extremely  low  rate 
struck  on  the  rateable  property  within  the 
district  to  be  supplied  with  water  will  be 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  upon  total  cost  of 
works  when  completed.  In  arriving  at  the 
above  conclusions  we  have  been  guided  by 
the  following  incontestible  facts  : — First — 
The  nearness  of  the  source  to  the  town. 
Second — The  favourable  nature  of  the  ground 
between  principal  and  service  reservoirs,  by 
carefully  following  the  contour  of  which  all 
expensive  works  can  be  avoided.  Third — The 
entire  absence  of  expensive  catchment  drains 
to  protect  the  supply  from  being  contami- 
nated by  bog  or  flax  waters.  In  case  a  greater 
pressure  than  one  hundred  feet  be  required, 
it  can  be  easily  obtainsd,  but  of  course  only 
by  an  increase  of  outlay.  For  all  present 
requirements,  however,  and  having  a  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  one  hundred  feet  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Newry  Board  of  Guardians  will  be  held 
on  the  2Gth  inst.,  when  the  matter  will  be 
fully  considered. 


Sept.  15,  1874.] 
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UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  by  Marie  Philip  O'Flanagan,  T.G.D. 
NOVO  NOSTER-STEEET— (i^oari/t  Visit). 

Our  visits  to  Novo  Noster-street  have,  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  been  prolonged, 
and  have,  through  our  conversations  with 
our  confidential  cicerone,  elicited  many  in- 
terrogatories. The  memories  and  associa- 
tions connected  with  Aldborough  Institution 
or  the  Luxembourg,  are  indeed  many  and 
varied,  and  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
hereafter  we  are  justified  in  extending  our 
notice  and  adding  a  sequel  which  will  be 
found  not  the  least  interesting  of  our 
memorials. 

Before  proceeding  further  we  will,  with  tne 
consent  of  the  "  Oldest  Inhabitant,"  give  place 
to  the  following  interesting  particulars  from 
two  pupils  of  the  old  Feinaiglian  Institution. 
Our  cicerone  will  make  some  observations 
thereon  as  far  as  he  deems  it  necessary  :— 

"  Dublin,  August  19,  1874. 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  do  not  think  you  do  suffi- 
cient justice  to  the  memory  of  Von  Fem- 
aigle  and  the  effort  that  he  made  m  Dublin 
to  reform  education.    The  Feinaiglian  Insti- 
tution was  the  very  first  example  that  was 
given  of  the  application  of  the  Joint  Stock 
proprietary  system  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  extension 
of  the   scholastic   curriculum   in  classical 
schools  to  modern  languages,  and  to  addi- 
tional items  of  information  beyond  those  that 
were  usual  at  the  epoch,  operated  and  led  to 
analogous  improvements  in  T.C.D.    It  was 
the  example  of  the  school  founded  by  Von 
Feinaigle  which  led  to  this  great  educa- 
tional progress.    He  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  scholar,  and  impressed  a  character 
upon  the   age.    You  will  find  his  name 
handed  down  by  Byron  in  '  Don  J  uan '  m 
such  a  way  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten.   Moreover  it  was  the  folly  of  Tres- 
ham  G-regg,  and  not  the  want  of  success, 
which  prostrated  the  school.    He  was  made 
the  head  master,  and  because  he  could  not 
carry  out  a  crochet  of  his  (that  was  to  expel 
the  classical  authors,  and  make  education  in 
Greek  and  Latin  to  be  gone  through  a  course 
of  study  in  the   sacred  writings  and  the 
Fathers  instead)  he  threw  up  his  position, 
and   so  the   great  school  fell.— I  remain 
youi-g^  "  Old  Feinaiglian." 

The  second  pupil,  speaking  from  memory, 
thus  jots  down  his  recollections,  which  will 
be  found  interesting : — 

"  Dear  Sir — Having  been  at  school  at 
'  Lux,'  as  the  boys  used  to  call  it,  I  recollect 
being  there  with  the  following,  who  were 
afterwards  county  surveyors  :— Henry  David- 
son,  W.  A.  Tracy,  T.  A.  French,  Peter 
Burtchaell  (the  latter  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Von 
Feinaigle,  which  lady  is  still  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin).  There  were  in  my 
day  also  boys  who  became  well  known  or 
eminent  men.    Of  these  I  recollect  David 
Lynch,  afterward  Judge  Lynch;  Serjeant 
Armstrong,  who  also  had  a  brother  there, 
both  sons  of  an  eminent  surveyor.  The  school 
was  in  existence  at  a  much  later  period  after 
Professor  Feinaigle's  death  than  you  men- 
tion.   There  was  a  roll,  showing  the  names 
of  all  boys  who  got  good  places  in  Trinity 
College,  and  were  awarded  the  silver  medals 
you  speak  of  by  the  committee  of  the  school. 
Where  is  this  roll  ?    It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
interesting  now,  as  it  began  at  an  early  date, 
and  was  beautifully  drawn  out.   Some  of  the 
parties  I  have  named,  and  many  others,  could 
give  you,  I  dare  say,  interesting  accounts  of 
'  Lux,'  but  my  day  was  long  after  the  Pro- 
fessor's death.    The  roll  would  tell  a  good 
deal.— Yours,  &c.,  "  An  Old  Boy." 

"  The  letters,  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  of  '  Old 
Feinaiglian,'  and  '  An  Old  Boy,'  are  very  in- 
teresting indeed,  and  have  enabled  me  to 
furbish  my  memory  to  the  recollection  of 
some  more  matters.  I  remember  the  Rev. 
Tresham  Dames  Gregg  as  Head  Master  of 


the  Feinaiglian  School,  and  I  am  aware  that 
the  noted  controversialist  and  rival  of  B'ather 
Tom  Maguire  had  strange  notions  on  both 
religion  and  education.    To  say  that  he  was 
eccentric  in  some  matters  would  not  be  saying 
that  which  is  untrue  ;  but  I  think  the  noted 
preacher,  as  chaplain  of  St.  Nicholas  Withm, 
Dublin,  was  the  possessor  of  no  small_  scho- 
lastic attainments— I  might  say  he  is  the 
possessor  of  a  large  stock  of  knowledge,  tor 
he  still  lives  in  our  midst,  enjoying  a  hale 
and  healthy  old  age.  Strangest  phenomenon 
of  all,  now  that  the  founder  of  the  Luxem- 
burg is  upwards  of  half  a  century  m  his 
grave,  Mrs.  Feinaigle  still  lives  at  the  re- 
markable age  of  ninety-five,  with  her  son  by 
her  first  husband,  Tresham  Gregg,  at  one 
time  Governor  of  Newgate  Prison,  and  father 
of  the  present  Rev.  T.  D.  Gregg.  Mrs. 
Feinaigle's  son  by  her  second  husband.  Pro- 
fessor Von  Feinaigle,  is  for  many  years  in 
Australia,  and  the  school-roll  mentioned  m 
the  letter  of  '  An  Old  Boy '  is  in  his  pos- 
session* 

"  I  stated  on  one  of  our  former  visits  that 
Von  Feinaigle  was  believed  by  some  in  the 
city  to  have  been  a  Jesuit  originally,  but  he 
was  not.  He  was  a  German  baron  of  good 
family,  and  a  Lutheran  Protestant.  Mrs. 
Gregg,  i.e.,  Feinaigle,  for  some  years  filled 
the  responsible  position  of  Matron  at  the 
Rotundo  Hospital,  where  she  was  much  re- 
spected, and  received  a  handsome  income. 
As  I  told  you  previously,  while  with  her 
second  husband  at  the  Luxembourg,  she  su- 
perintended all  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  that  once  famous  school. 

"  The  Rev.  T.  D.  Gregg  has  a  portrait  of 
Von  Feinaigle,  painted  by  C.  T.  Thompson, 
of  this  city  ;  also  a  plaster  bust.  I  may  also 
remind  you  there  is  a  marble  bust  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  House  in  Kildare- 
street. 

"  In  addition  to  the  pupils  already  men- 
tioned who  received  their  early  education  at 
the   Feinaiglian    Institution  were  Bishop 
Knox,  Derry  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Walsh,  London.  , 
"  In  respect  to  what  '  Old  Femaighan 
says  about  Mr.  Gregg's  efibrts  to  expel  the 
classical  authors  and  so  forth  in  view  of  a 
course  of  sacred  writings,  I  must  say  to  that 
cause  some  have  attributed  the  fall  of  the 
school,  but  there  were  other  contributory 
causes,  and  probably  not  the  least  was  the 
low  neighbourhood  and  its  outcome.  The 
house  was  well  fitted  enough,  but  I  have 
understood  from  several  that  the  parents  of 
many  of  the  pupils  withdrew  their  sons  owing 
to  the  locality  and  its  surroundings,  which 
o-rew  very  bad  during  tho  latter  years  of  the 
school's  existence.    My  own  long  memory  of 
the  precincts  northward  of  Aldborough  House 
reminds  me  of  sights  and  scenes  that  were 
better  unpainted.    Of  course  I  only  advance 
these  reasons  as  contributory  causes,  and  not 
the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  fall  of  the 


Luxembourg.  Dr.  Gregg  thinks  himself 
that  sufficient  merit  has  not  been  given  to 
Von  Feinaigle  for  his  excellent  system  ;  and 
in  believing  thus  he  is  just  to  the  memory  of 
his  esteemed  stepfather.  In  the  first  canto 
of  '  Don  Juan'  there  is  allusion  to  the  Art  of 
Memory  taught  by  the  founder  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. In  the  eleventh  verse  the  great  poet 
speaks  thus : — 

" '  Her  memory  was  a  mine:  she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope, 
So  that  if  any  actor  misa'd  his  part 
She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompters  copy; 
I'or  her  Feinaigle's  were  an  useless  art, 
And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  simp— he 
Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as  ^ 
That  which  adorned  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez. 

"  In  respect  to  the  religious  element  intro- 
duced at  the  Luxembourg,  I  believe  Dr. 
Gregg  does  not  think  that  it  did  not  receive 
attention.  The  question  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  the  living  whilom 
head  master  is  entitled  to  hold  his  views 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  stoutly  con- 
tested. There  are  one  or  two  points  m  '  Old 
Feinaiglian's'  letter  worthy  of  particular  note 
wherein  he  states  about  the  Luxembourg 
being  the  very  first  application  of  the  joint 
stock  principle  to  the  system  of  education,  as 


also  the  'analogous  improvements'  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  Trinity  College. 

"  Altliotigh  I  have  already  given  you  some 
detailed  particulars,  on  our  former  visits,  of 
the  constitution  of  tlie  Feinaiglian  Institution, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  you  a  few  more 
as  well  as  a  reference.  In  a  '  Picture  of 
Dublin'  published  by  Allen  &  Sons  in  Dame- 
street,  1821,  I  find  that— 

"  '  The  Institution  received  its  name  from 
the  late  Professor  Von  Feinaigle,  a  native  of 
Germany,  who  in  the  year  1813  visited  Dublin, 
after  having   previously   delivered  _  public 
lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  Great  Britain,  on  tho  subject 
of  mnemonics  and  methodics,  under  the  latter 
of  which  heads  he  treated  of  the  various 
modes  of  conveying  elementary  instruction 
to  the  youthful  mind.    Several  gentlemen 
who  attended  his  lectures  in  Dublin,  them- 
selves the  fathers  of  families  and  members 
of  learned   professions,  conceived   that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  if  the  professor  could 
be  induced  to  put  his  system  of  instruction 
into  execution  in  some  one  of  the  private 
schools  of  Dublin.    He  consented  to  do  so 
without  any  remuneration,  but  they  could 
not  obtain  the  consent  of  any  schoolmaster 
to  whom  they  made  application,  with  one 
exception,  and  in  that  instance  so  many  ob- 
stacles were  thrown  in  their  way  that  the 
attempt  was  abandoned.  Reluctant,  however, 
to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  their 
own  children  and  the  community  at  large, 
they  proposed  to  the  professor  to  raise  a  suni 
of  ll,500  by  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  seminary  under  their  own  ex- 
clusive government,  where  he  might  furnish 
before  his  departure  from  Ireland  a  practical 
proof  of  the  value  of  his  system  of  education. 
The  proposal  was  acceded  to,  the  money  sub- 
scribed, two  houses  were  taken  at  Clonhffe 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  this  experiment, 
and  the   Institution   was   opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  on  the  13th  September, 
1813.   So  great  and  fiattering  was  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  that  the  professor  was 
thereby  induced  to  fix  his  residence  m  this 
country,  and  to  advance  a  sum  of  ^4,800  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  Aldborough  House, 
and  fitting  up  that  magnificent  mansion  on  a 
scale  suitable  to  the  prospects  which  then 
opened  on  the  Institution.    The  proprietors, 
forty  in  number,  subscribed  JlOO  each,  the 
whole  of  which  capital,  together  with  surplus 
profits,   in  all   amounting   to  upwards  of 
£15,000  has  been   expended  in  rendering 
Luxembourg  (the  present  designation  of  the 
mansion)  one  of  the   most  complete  and 
splendid  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the 

empire.'  r  ii, 

"  The  picture,  sir,  was  a  bright  one  for  tne 
'  Picture  of  Dublin,'  but  what  the  picture  has 
been  since  and  is  now,  we  have  already  seen. 

"  I  cannot  with  justice  bring  my  sketch  to 
a  close  without  a  few  words  concerning  the 
life  and  labours  of  the  last  Head-Master  of 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Gregg,  D.D. 
He  lives  still,  nearly  as  lively  and  as  healthy 
as  he  did  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  as 
steadfast  to  his  early  opinions  and  extreme 
religious  views.    He  believes  he  hewed  to 
piec'es  the  greatest  modern  champion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    He  believes  he  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  Dublin  and  of  Ire- 
land.   He  believes  that  he  turned  six  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  out  of  their  seats,  and 
supplied  their  places  with  six  loyal  men  de- 
voted to  the  Constitution  and  the  throne. 
He  believes  he  was  enabled,  by  the  hand  of 
God,  to  open  and  unseal  the  sealed  mystei-y 
of  Daniel,  and  that  God  sent  him  to  America 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  there  to  proclaim 
the  wondrous  fact  that  will  revolutionize  and 
ref^enerate  the  world.    He  believes  that  the 
mariner's  compass  is  in  the  Bible  ;  gas  is  m 
the  Bible;   photography  is  in  the  Bible; 
telegraphy  is  in  the  Bible ;  but,  above  all, 
steam  locomotion  is  in  the  Bible.    Nay,  he 
believes  that  an  actual  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  steam  locomotive  itself  is  in  the 
Bible.    Of  course,  all  a  riddle— a  dark  and 
obscure  riddle,  '  rendered  a  thousand  times 
more  dark  by  our  suffering  our  right  eyes  to 
be  thrust  out,  and  all  our  senses  to  be  ob- 
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fjiscated.'  He  believes  these  things,  and 
many  others,  and  has  proven  these  truths  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  some  other 
people's,  too.  He  accomplished  this  labour 
Bome  years  ago,  in  the  heyday  of  his  man- 
hood, when  he  was  stalwart  in  arm,  active  in 
limb,  raven  in  hair,  enthusiastic  in  hope, 
vast  in  purpose,  and  contemplating  universal 
reform — the  reform  of  the  education  of  the 
world  ;  the  reform  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ; 
the  overthrow  of  '  every  system  of  error,  and 
falsehood,  and  wrong,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  earth  to  the  condition  of  Salem 
under  Melchizedek.'  The  Kev.  T.  D.  Gregg, 
sir,  has  preached  in  Irish  centres  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  attacked  '  Pope  and  Popery  ' 
right  and  left,  surrounded,  hooted,  and 
hunted,  and  nearly  brained  to  death  on 
eeveral  occasions  for  being  a  '  heretical 
swaddler.'  He  has  stated  as  much  himself 
of  the  loves  of  his  own  simple-minded  coun- 
trywomen. A  man  who  could  put  to  rout 
'  whole  companies  and  battalions  of  his  coun- 
trymen whom  he  conquered  by  the  doxology,' 
and  put  to  flight  by  the  strains  of  the  '  Old 
Hundredth,'  was  no  uncommon  general. 

"  The  Rev.  Tresham  Dames  Gregg,  sir,  has 
been  in  his  day  a  newspaper  speculator,  edi- 
tor, and  an  author  of  various  productions. 
While  in  England,  at  Sheffield  he  published 
the  Witness.  He  was  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  a  Dublin  daily  paper  and  a  London 
weekly  one,  by  which  he  lost  ^2,000.  He 
published  two  large  volumes  of  sermons  on 
the  '  Apostolic  and  Evangelical  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Church,'  and  on  '  A  System  of 
Scriptural  Philosophy.'  He  published  '  A 
New  System  of  Moral  Philosophy.'  He  pub- 
lished two  tragedies,  by  which  he  made  =£400. 
He  published  a  new  '  Methodisation  of  the 
Hebrew  Verbs,'  which  went  through  three 
editions.  He  published  an  essay  on  "  Pro- 
testant Matters,'  and  acknowledges  he  made 
iBl,200  by  it,  and  led  to  the  renewal  of  Con- 
vocation. He  became  the  purchaser  of  a 
London  chajjel,  by  which  in  six  months  he 
stated  he  lost  £1,200. 

"  Want  of  space,  sir,  forbids  me  to  extend 
the  list  of  the  labours  of  the  whilom  Head 
Master  of  the  old  Feinaiglian  School.  If  he 
has  failed  in  his  hoiJes,  he  has  at  least  done 
sufficient  to  be  remembered  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  earn  a  special  niche  for  himself 
when  the  mortal  coil  is  shaken  of}'. 

"  In  establishing  a  school  once  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  Dr.  Gregg  gave  expression  to  the 
following  sentences,  which,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  his  teachings  at  the  Luxembourg, 
may  be  suggestive.  '  I'll  make  better  Latin 
and  Greek  scliolars  than  they  can  do  at  Eton 
or  Harrow,  Westminster  or  Rugby,  and  their 
reading  shall  be  all  divine  ;  they  shall  learn 
Latin  and  Oreek  out  of  the  Holy  Bible,  while 
I  am  endeavouring  in  every  way  to  make 
their  Greek  and  Latin  convert  their  souls. 
My  grand,  my  chief,  my  principal  business 
shall  be  to  convert  souls,  and  I  know  that  in 
that  way  I  shall  best  promote  their  interests 
as  scholars  too.'  Dr.  Gregg  had  a  poor  opi- 
nion of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  ;  he  admitted 
lie  possessed  a  peculiar  talent,  but  he  viewed 
him  as  '  the  Corypheus,  of  apropos,  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  literary  and  political  remi- 
niscence ;  the  facile  princeps  of  leading- 
article  power  ;  the  Zoilus  and  Aristarchus  of 
bores  and  boredom.'  He  believed,  alas  !  that 
'  a  more  dangerous,  a  more  untrustworthy,  a 
more  time-serving  combination  of  dead-car- 
case phosphorescence  never  flashed  for  the 
delight,  the  amusement,  and  the  delusion  of 
mankind.'  He  read  Macaulay  with  delight, 
nevertheless,  but  it  was  with  'the  delight  of 
the  philosopher,  when  with  scalpel  in  hand 
and  microscope  at  eye,  he  admires  the  beau- 
tiful tissues  and  delicate  oi'ganism  of  a 
Noachian  toad.'  Macaulay's  poetry  in  move- 
ment reminded  Dr.  Gregg  of  '  the  stalwart 
stamping  and  tramping  of  a  Highlander  in  a 
reel,  and  in  its  tone  of  the  deafening  corn- 
creak  music  of  the  Scotch  bagpipes.'  He 
looked  upon  the  historian  as  the  '  cannie 
Scot,'  who  took  care  not  to  '  eat  mutton  cold, 
or  cut  blocks  with  a  razor.'  Enough,  per- 
haps— T.  D.  G.  lives,  as  I  have  already  said, 
in  our  midst,  and,  as  he  stated  in  regard  to 


his  location  in  Shefiield  once,  his  words  may 
be  applicable  at  home  : — '  I  was  once  part 
and  parcel  of  your  ecclesiasticism  ;  a  piece  of 
your  civic  furniture ;  a  joint,  or  screw,  or 
crank  in  your  social  system.'  While  our  hero 
lives  he  must  exist  as  a  part  of  our  social 
system,  and  his  death  (whenever  it  takes 
place)  must  call  up  a  host  of  memories. 

"  Before  taking  leave  of  Novo  Noster-street 
and  precincts,  I  must  remark,  that  in  the 
maps  of  the  city  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and 
for  some  years  into  the  present  century,  the 
portion  of  the  street  between  Ruckingham- 
street  and  the  Circular-road,  was  marked 
down  as  Amiens-street.  The  latter  name  for 
many  years  has  been  applied  solely  to  the 
North  "strand-road,  between  the  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway  Terminus  and  the  above- 
mentioned  road.  The  '  Diamond  '  quarter  is 
also  marked  down  in  the  eighteenth-century 
maps,  with  an  entrance  for  Novo  Noster- 
pJace,  and  another  approach  from  Gardiner- 
street,  called  Belle-street.  The  entrance 
from  Somer's-hill,  called  Hamilton's-lane,  is 
not  marked  down  in  the  map  of  the  city  in 
1818  or  previous,  but  in  the  maps  of  subse- 
quent years  it  appears.  Was  the  improve- 
ment eff"ected  by  taking  down  a  house  on 
Somer's-hill  ?  or  did  the  lane  exist  from  the 
commencement  ?  are  queries  which  I  am 
unable  to  answer.  The  '  Diamond,'  as  long 
as  I  remember,  had  a  bad  name,  and  it  sticks 
to  it  still,  whether  deserving  or  not  on  the 
part  of  its  residents.  The  low  ground  on 
which  the  '  Diamond'  stands,  between  Lower 
Novo  Noster-street  and  the  rising  ground  of 
Somer's-hill,  extended  over  to  Ruckingham- 
street  and  Aldborougli  House,  and  was  used 
often  as  a  '  shoot.'  It  was  only  between  the 
last  twenty  and  thirty  years  that  the  middle 
unbuilt-upon  portion  of  Lower  Jutland-street 
was  filled  up  by  the  Corporation  scavenge 
carts.  A  deep  ravine  sejiarated  the  street 
in  two  previously.  I  forgot  to  mention  on 
our  former  visits  that  at  17  Lower  Novo 
Nostsr-street  lived  for  some  years  (1829-32) 
a  rather  noted  public  character  '  on  town ' 
named  Willoughby  Fife.  I  may  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  mention  him  in  another 
direction.  I  think  now,  Mr.  O'Flanagan, 
I  have  pretty  well  exhausted  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  about  the  locality,  so  let  us  bid 
Novo  Noster-street  a  farewell." 

Thanking  out'  friend  for  his  painstaking 
trouble,  we  turned  homewards  after  making 
an  arrangement  for  a  future  visit  with  the 
"Oldest  Inhabitant"  to  another  quarter  of 
the  Unknown  City. 


SPECIALITIES  OF  PEOPLE  IN 
DOWN  AND  ANTRIM.* 

Assembled  as  we  are  in  the  town  of  Belfast 
— a  borough  which  occupies  i)art  of  both 
counties  and  is  their  joint  capital  —it  cannot 
but  be  interesting  to  examine  what  are  the 
specialities  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Lagan,  more  jjarticularly  what  are  the  causes 
of  those  specialities  ;  for  we  may  be  assured 
that  causes  exist,  and  that  they  have  pro- 
duced effects  much  more  marked  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

If  we  commenced  at  an  early  period  we 
should  require  to  notice  the  "  pre-historic 
people,"  who  gave  to  us  our  flint  and  bronze 
implements,  built  our  earth  forts,  and  erected 
our  cromlechs.  We  should  then  require  to 
notice  the  Celts,  whose  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  surround  us  ;  also  the  Scy- 
thians or  Scots  who  became  Celticised,  and 
who  gave  their  name  to  Ireland  as  Scotia- 
Major.  We  should  also  require  to  notice  the 
Anglo-Normans,  who  in  more  modern  times 
occupied  Downpatrick,  Newry,  and  the 
barony  of  Locale.  But  certain  smaller  con- 
tributions of  population,  though  very  inte- 
resting, are,  for  the  present  purpose  beneath 
our  notice — as  the  settlement  of  the  French 
damask- weavers  at  Lisburn,,  and  certain 
Germans,  known  as   Herrnhutters,  United 
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Brethren,  or  Moravians,  at  Ballykennedy, 
i  near  Ballymena,  Ballinderry,  and  Kilkeel. 
I     There  is  a  period  in  history  at  which  three 
i  distinct  streams  began  to  flow — each  of  them, 
!  it  is  true,  the  pi'oduct  of  numerous  tribu- 
taries— and,  with  very  slight  admixture  of 
their  waters,  they  continue  to  flovc,  distinct 
and  distinguishable,  to  the  present  hour. 
An  important  section — indeed  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  civil  history  of  the  district — 
commences  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  when  law  and  order  were  established, 
and  permanent  prosperity  began  to  dawn. 
The  three  sets  of  people,  which,  for  simpli- 
city, we  may  take  in  inverted  order,  were  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish. 

Not  to  detain  you  with  details  respecting 
the  "  Plantation  of  Ulster,"  or  the  condition 
of  the  country,  I  may  say  briefly  that  a  large 
portion  of  both  counties  was  forfeited  land, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  country  presented 
a  large  amount  of  forest  and  bog.  This  last 
fact  is  distinctly  stated  in  most  of  the  grants. 

The  English  may  be  said  to  have  entered 
at  Carrickfergus,  under  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester, ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal ; 
and  he  had  also  possessions  in  and  around 
Belfast,  though  the  way  between  the  two 
towns  was  little  inhabited,  and  scarcely 
passable.  The  next  great  English  planter 
was  Sir  Fulke  Conway,  ancestor  of  the  Earls 
C'onway,  whose  large  and  valuable  estates 
descended  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  of 
late  chiefly  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  His 
territory  comprised  the  whole  or  the  greatest 
portion  of  eleven  distinct  parishes,  extending 
from  Lambeg  near  Drumbo,  to  Lough  Neagh, 
and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
barony  of  Upper  Massereene.  Next  to  him 
came  Colonel  Moyses  Hill,  ancestor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  whose  property  came 
to  comprise  the  whole  ancient  territory  of 
Kilwarlin,  reaching  to  within  about  a  mile  of 
the  town  of  Moira.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Sir  George  Rawdon,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Moira  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  while 
Alderman  Hawkins,  of  London,  and  John 
Magill,  both  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of 
Clanwilliam,  extended  to  the  borders  of  the 
County  of  Down.  In  short,  not  to  mention 
small  outlying  communities  such  as  Newry, 
Inch,  near  Downpatrick,  and  Ballycastle  on 
the  north  coast,  the  English  settlers  ex- 
tended, in  au  unbroken  line,  from  the  tides 
of  the  channel  at  Carrickfergus  across  por- 
tions of  four  counties — Antrim,  Down, 
Armagh,  and  Tyrone.  They  stopped  short 
near  Pomeroy,  in  the  last-named  county. 

The  Scotch  came  less  under  distinguished 
leaders  and  more  as  independent  units  of 
population.  It  is  true  that  there  were  the 
Hamiltons  in  Down,  Earls  of  Clanbrassil 
and  ancestors  of  the  Earls  Roden  and 
Dufferin,  and  the  MacDonnells,  M'Neills, 
M'Naghtens,  Macalisters,  and  others  in 
Antrim.  But  Ireland  was  to  Scotland  what 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia 
have  been  of  late  years — it  was  the  land  of 
hope,  the  field  of  the  adventurer,  the  home  of 
the  emigrant ;  where  land  could  be  had  at  a 
nominal  cost,  and  where  with  a  little  work 
any  man  could  make  for  himself  a  home.  At 
two  points,  Scotland  stretches  out  her  arms 
to  Ireland — the  Mull  of  Galloway,  near 
Donaghadee,  and  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  near 
Rathlin  and  Ballycastle.  In  the  infancy  of 
navigation  these  were  the  high-roads  of 
popular  ingress  ;  so  that  the  Scotch  entered 
Down  by  Bangor  and  Donaghadee,  and 
pushed  inland  by  Comber,  Saintfield,  and 
Ballynahinch  to  Dromara  and  Dromore ; 
while  in  Antrim  they  proceeded  by  Islaud- 
magee,  Ballyclare,  Antrim,  and  Ballymena, 
surrounding  the  high  lauds,  and  reaching  the 
sea  again  at  Bushmills  and  the  Causeway. 
In  1G33  and  1634  the  emigrants  from  Scot- 
land by  way  of  Ayrshire  were  about  5,000  per 
annuni,  mostly  males,  and  many  of  them  dis- 
contented farm  servants.  So  numerous  were 
they,  in  comparison  with  the  other  elements  of 
population,  that  they  came  in  time  to  occupy 
much  of  the  intermediate  and  waste  land 
lying  between  themselves  and  the  other  two 
j  Bets  of  population. 

1    The  Irish,  or  natives,  broken  and  con- 
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fluered,  reduced  also  in  number  by  war, 
famine,  and  disease,  occupied,  when  possible, 
strong  positions.  Tliey  still  regarded  as 
Bpecially  their  own  the  land  which  was  least 
accessible  or  least  desirable,  and  fled  to  the 
hiUs  and  morasses.  Tt  is  curious  to  see  how 
popular  language  has  embodied  these  facts 
in  such  expressions  as  "  Mountainy  people, 
"  Back-of-the-hill-folk,"  "  Bog-trotters,  itc. 
There  they  still  remain,  though  many  of  tlie 
humbler  classes  have  found  permanent  homes 
in  the  towns.  Newry,  Mourne  and  Locale 
changed  the  lords  of  the  soil,  bu  retaiued 
the  population;  while  some  of  the  natives 
were  designedly  established  among  the 
Strangers  that  they  might  learn  the  arts  of 
peace!    Such  were  the  Laverys  of  Moira. 

Havino-  now  localised   the   three  great 
elements^of  population,  let  us  examine  then- 
respective  characteristics.    One  of  the  farst 
effects  of  the  settlement  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  was  a  change  of  the  names  of  places. 
This  took  place  in  various  ways.    1.  Certain 
Celtic  words  were  expressed  by  English  ones 
of  nearly  the  same  sound.    Bally-maes  (the 
place  of  the  plain)  becoming  Maze,  where 
there  is  a  well-known  racing-ground  ;  and 
Casan,  a  pathway,  becoming  the  Cash-road. 
On  the  same  principle  Abermaw  in  Wa  es, 
became  Barmouth.    2.  Certain  other  Celtic 
words  were  raerelv  translated,  and  expressed 
by  their  English  equivalents,  as  Bally-ra- 
shane,  St.  John's  Town ;  Bally gowan,  Smith  s 
Town  ;  Ballyknock,  Hill  Town  ;  Iverbaan, 
White  Head ;  Slieve-bawn,  the  White  Moun- 
tain ;  Tober-donagh,  the  Holy-well ;  Lough- 
beg,  the  Wee  Lough.    3.  A  change  of  name 
frequently  took  place  without  adding  much 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  meaning :  thus  Kath- 
kel-tair  (the  place  of  the  rath  by  the  church) 
became  Downpatrick  ;  and  Lisnegarvey  (the 
port  of  the  gamester)  became  Lisburn.  4. 
But  the  great  change  was  the  introduction  ot 
English  and  Scottish  surnames,  each  of  which 
shows,  like  a  monumental  inscription,  the 
name  of  the  present  possessor,  or  perhaps, 
of  a  former  and  long-forgotten  one.  As  liius- 
trations,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Hiil-haU, 
Hill-town,  and  Hills-borough,  named  from 
the  members  of  the  Downshire  family ;  <ji11- 
haU  and  Gill-ford,  from  the  Magills ;  Sea- 
forde,  Mount-Stewart,  Port-stewart,  Echlin- 
ville,  Reilly's  Trench,  &c.  Names  of  forgotten 
possessors  are  recorded  in  such  words  as 
Acre-M'Cricket  and  Isle-M'Cricket,  J ordan  s- 
Acre,   and  Jordan's  Crew,   Dodd's  Island, 
Russell's  Quarter.    There  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  places  in  the  County  of  Down  alone 
in  which  family  surnames  are  added  to  the 
prefix  Bally,  as  Bally-Adam,  Bally-Copeland, 
Bally-Macateer,  Bally-Stokes,  Bally-Ward, 
Bally-Walter.    The  same  principle  appears 
carried  out  in  such  names  as  Rath-Cuuuing- 
ham  and  Rath-Mullen,  Tully-Branagau,  Lis- 
na-Mulligan,   Tir-Fergus,   and  Tir-Kelley. 
Certain  other  names,  not  commemorative  ol 
families,  were  slow  in  taking  root,  as  Anns- 
borough  for  Dromara,  which  is  now  scarcely 
recognised.  .  ,  ^^  , 

Allusion  has  been  made  incidentally  to  sui - 
names  ;  but  the  great  direct  evidence  which 
these  afford  is  of  great  interest.  _ 

Among  the  Celtic  people,  in  the  mountains 
and  the  marshes,  we  find  such  names  as 
M'Laughlin,  O'Reilly,  M'Cartan,  M'Greevy, 
M'Convery,  M'Gorrian,  O'Hara.  In  the 
Enf^lish  districts,  we  find  Emerson,  Green, 
Carson,  Benson,  Turner,  Stanfield,  Scandrett, 
Brown.  In  the  Scotch  districts,  we  find 
M'Cutcheon,  Hamilton,  M'Gregor,  Wallace, 
Stuart,  Dunbar,  Kirkpatrick.  There  are 
also  a  few  Welsh  names  interspersed,  as 
Morgan,  Parry,  Uprichard,  Hughes,  Jones. 

If  we  examine  the  locality  of  the  various 
surnames,  we  find  upwards  of  800  m  Down, 
and  upwards  of  700  in  Antrim  ;  and  yet  there 
are  ten  names  in  each  county  which  represent 
one-tenth  of  the  gross  population.  Of  course, 
then,  there  are  790  in  the  one  case  and  690 
in  the  other,  which  represent  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  of  the  population.  In  other 
words,  there  are  about  ten  names  m  each 
county  which  oceur  on  the  average  eighty 
times  as  often  aa  the  remaining  names  do_. 
The  ten  leading  namea  iu  Down,  giving 


those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  first,  are— 
Smith,  Martin,  M'Kce,  Moore,  Brown,  Thom- 
son, Patterson,  Johnson,  Stewart,  Wilson. 

The  ten  in  Antrim  are— Thompson,  Wil- 
son, Stewart,  Smith,  Moore,  Boyd,  Johnson, 
M'Mullen,  Brown,  and  Bell.  Tho  two  lists, 
it  appears,  comprise  only  tlmtcen  names 
seven  being  common  to  both,  tor  the  united 
population!  the  first  is  Smith,  the  second 
Thompson,  and  the  third  Moore.  _ 

The  distribution  of  surnames  is  a  subject 
also  deserving  of  attention.    Of  course  the 
names  just  noticed  as  of  frequent  occurrence 
turn  up  everywhere-in  Presbyterian  and 
in   Protestant  Episcopal  districts-aniong 
English  and  among  Scotch  settlers,  ihus 
we  find  Moore  and  Smith,  Thompson  and 
Stewart,  Hamilton  and  Patterson.  But  there 
are  others  which  occur  almost  exclusive  y  at 
one  spot,  and  where  the  numerous  people  ot 
the  same  name  appear  like  Highland  clans, 
or  as  if  nearly  all  related  to  each  other. 
Thus,  in  County  Down  we  have  Annett  in 
Mourne,  Fitzsimons  in  Lecale,  O  Hara  in 
Upper  Iveagh,  and  M'Keating  m  the  Ards, 
occurring  at  those  points  in  large  numbers, 
but  found  scarcely  anywhere  else,  in  Antrim, 
in  like  manner,  we  have  Coates  m  Upper  Bel- 
fast Pinkerton  in  Upper  Dunluce,  M'Gaughan 
in  Carey,  and  Turtle  in  Upper  Massereene, 
names  which  occur  scarcely  anywhere  else. 

There  is  also  a  process  which  goes  forward 
steadily  of  the  manufacture  of  surnames,  so 
that  it  is  sometimes  difiicult  to  identify  an 
individual.    In  the  Scotch  districts,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  often  a  corrupt  torm  ot  a 
name  and  a  correct  one,  and  occasionally 
they  are  widely  divergent.  Thus,  Arbuthnot 
becomes    Buttonit;  Gumming,    Kimmms ; 
Brereton,  Bruerton  ;  Scandrett,  Skendritch  , 
and  Frizell,  Frazure.    In  the  English  dis- 
tricts a  singular  form  of  surname  is  often 
known  among  the  common  people,  m  the 
plural  only.    Thus  Sefton  becomes  Sevens  ; 
Baring,  Barns ;  Byrne,  Burns ;  Hope,  Hopps ; 
Mather,  Mathers  ;  Humphrey,  Humphries  ; 
Stoddart,  Stotharts ;  and  Graham,  Grimes. 
In  the  Irish  districts  the  changes  are  more 
marked.    Thus,  bearing  in  mind  that  Rob 
Roy  was  really  Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  and  that 
Roderick  Dhu  was  Roderick  Dhu  MacAlpme, 
or  red  Robin  and  dark  Roderick  respectively ; 
so  we  have  in  these  counties  Sorley  Boy,  that 
is  yellow  Charley  (MacDonald),  and  Hugh 
Boy,  or  yellow   Hugh  (O'Neill).     But  in 
course  of  time  the  proper  surname  was  lost 
in  particular  families,  and  the  personal  de- 
signation, indicating  complexion,  took  its 
place.    In  my  boyhood  I  knew  Hughie  Roe, 
but  his  proper  name  was  Lavery,  and  he  was 
known  as  ruddy  Hugh;  while  Molly  Bawn 
(the  subject  of  a  pathetic  song)  was  only  lair 
Molly  Lavery,  a  member  of  the  same  clan. 

Further,  we  find  both  Christian  names  and 
surnames  translated,  just  as  we  found  the 
names  of  places  passed  on  from  one  language 
to  another;  and  the  result  is  that  people 
have  one  name  "  to  go  about  the  doors  with, 
as  they  say,  and  another  and  more  respect- 
able one,  used  only  like  their  Sunday  clothes, 
when  they  go  into  company.    Hence,  the 
man  who  is  known  near  Castle wellan  as 
Oiney  M'Gurnaghan,  when  he  comes  to  Bel- 
fast with  his  ass  and  cart,  is  Owen  Gordon. 
So,  also,  Harry  Hamish,  the  pugihst,  when 
he  goes  to  a  fair  or  attends  a  temperance 
meeting,  is  Henry  James  ;  and  a  lad  near  the 
Causeway  is  Shoneen  M'Elshender,  when 
assisting  to  cast  the  salmon  nets,  but  Johnnie 
Alexander  when  he  appears  at  a  shop  in 
Bushmills  or  Portrush.  And  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, BiddylM'Fetrich,  of  the  kitchen,  is  iden- 
tical with  Bridget  Fitzpatrick  of  the  parlour. 

(To  be  continued). 


and  brilliant  galaxy,  somo  of  different  schools, 
but  all  moulding  their  thoughts  from  similar 
materials.    Feminine  as  well  as  masculine 
pens  added  honour  and  maintained  the  pres- 
tige of  the  party.    They  wore  the  Morgans, 
the  Edgeworths,  the  Griffins,  the  Carlctons, 
the  Lovers,  tho  Levers,  the  Banims,  tho 
Maxwells,  the  Halls,  and  a  host  of  other  and 
minor  writers  on   tho   Irish  and  English 
magazines,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  our 
midst,  and  a  few,  like  the  late  f'bcridan 
LeFanu,  but  recently  departed.  _  Michael 
Banim  has  now  departed  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-one,  after  surviving  his  famous  brother 
Jo°hn  (the  CO  labourer  in  several  of  his  works) 
upwards  of  thirty  years.    The  "  Tales  of  the 
O'Hara  Family  "  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation.    It  is  not  many  months  since 
we  gave  some  particulars  of  the  Brothers 
Banim,  and  the  claims  of  Michael  upon  his 
countrymen.    It  is  but  a  short  time  since  he 
resigned  the  poor  appointment  he  held  as 
Post  Master  of  Kilkenny,  and  received  the 
miserable  superannuation  of  about  £40  a-year. 
The  Committee  of  the  Literary  Fund,  under 
Lord  Houghton's  chairmanship,  m  recog- 
nition of  his  joint  authorship  with  his  brother, 
gave  a  grant  of  £&0,  and  the  sympathy  of 
his  Kilkenny  brethren  supplemented  this  by 
another  contribution.     The  whole  income 
was,  however,  too  small  even  for  the  comfort 
of  the  declining  years  of  Michael  Banim 
alone  ;  but,  added  to  this,  the  talented  Irish- 
man had  a  delicate  wife  and  two  daughters 
beside  dependent  upon  him     We  hope,  if 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Michael  are  not 
found  fit  subjects  for  a  Civil  List  pension, 
for  reasons  that  are  often  pecuhar  to  Govern- 
ment action,  that  his  countrymen,  at  least, 
and  countrywomen  will  remember  the  duty 
they  owe,  and  act  accordingly.  The  "  Banim 
Testimonial  Committee  "  must  not  be  dis- 
solved, but  enlarged,  and  the  lists  kept  open 
until  sufficient  sums  are  collected  to  make 
provision  for  the  future  wants  of  the  family 
of  Michael  Banim.  The  death  of  the  deceased 
took  place  at  his  late  residence  at  Booters- 
town,  near  Dublin,  on  Sunday,  the  30th  u  t. 
We  annex  the  following  particulars  ot  the 
funeral  from  our  contemporary,  the  Kilkenny 
Moderator  of  the  5th  inst.  :— 


THE  LATE  MICHAEL  BANIM. 


The  death  of  Michael  Banim  is  another 
removal  from  the  link  of  racy  national  Irish 
writers  whose  forte  it  was  to  depict  the 
virtues,  vices,  pastimes,  and  customs  of  our 
people  in  tales  and  sketches,  which,  though 
fictional  in  form,  had  truth  for  their  founda- 
tion. Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago 
Ireland  could  boast  of  an  almost  unbroken 


"  On  Wednesday  last,  the  remains  of  the  last 
survivor  of  li.e  'O'Hara  Family'  arrived  in  hi8 
native  city  for  interment  in  tlie  grave  of  Ins  parents 
and  of  Ills  previoi.sly  departed  brother  and  literary 
copartner.    A  large  number  of  the  citiiens,  of  all 
grades  and  clashes,  had  assembled  on  the  railway 
nlatform  to  receive  the  coftin,  and  form  the  funeral 
procession.    Mr.  Poe  and  Mr.  Prim,  honorary  sec- 
retaries of  the  '  Banim  Testimonial  Comimttee, 
acted  as  chief  mourners,  and  the  n-embers  of  the 
Corporation,  headed  by  the  Mayor, Mr.  P.  Murphy, 
and  the  ex- Mayor.  Mr.  Keuealy,  wearing  crape 
weepers,  and  preceded  by  the  sword  and  mace- 
bearers,  with  the  insignia  of  civic  office  draped  in 
crape,  followed  the  coffin.    A  hearse  had  been  pro- 
vided   but  a  large  number  of  the  humble  fellow- 
townsmen  of  Michael   Banim   insisted    that  the 
honour  of  hearing  his  remains  should  be  assigned 
to  them,  and  they  lovingly  carried  the  coffin  on 
their  s>houlders  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of 
Maudlin-street,  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  which 
the  family  hurying-place  is  situated,  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  incident,  of  two  of  Abel 
O'Hara's  own  best  written  tales—'  Lather  Connell 
and  'The  Ghost- Hunter,'  and  immediately  adjoin- 
i„cr  the  locality  which  supplied  the  name  tor  his 
slorv  of  '  The  Mayor  of  Windgap.'    Tlie  religious 
services  being  concluded,  the  remains  of  one  whose 
name  will  never  be  forgotten  whilst  Irish  literature 
endures    was  consigned  to  the  grave  amidst  the 
terrific  downpour  of  a  thunder-shower,  which  burst 
forth  from  the  darkened  sky  at  the  moment,  as  it 
the  very   elements  added   the  tribute   of  their 
mourning  for  the  last  of  the  '  O'Hara  Family  We 
learn  from  a  friend  who  was  frequently  with  Mr 
Banim  during    his   last   illness,  that    his  death 
resulted  from  anasarca  in  the  lowerextremit.es,  the 
sudden  subsidence  of  which  produced  water  on  the 
brain  and  in  the  vital  organs  of  the  chest.  Before 
the  last  change  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his 
danger,  and  prepared.    He  made  His  will  two  days 
before  he  died,  which  was  witnessed  by  his  Iriend 
and  fellow  litterateur,  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden   and  his 
principal  medical  attendant,  Dr.  Grifhn-the  object 
of  a  will  being  simply  to  make  some  necessary 
arrangements  respecting  local  charitable  trusts  witU 
which  he  wa»  connected." 
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gal,  and  of  Wasa  of  Sweden,  a  member  of 
several  learned  and  scientific  societies,  and 
the  author  of  some  works  on  harbours, 
breakwaters,  di-ainage,  and  general  engi- 
neering matters.  George  Eennie,  another 
brother,  and  eldest  son  of  John  Eennie, 
was  also  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
was  many  years  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  and  carried  out  several  engineering 
works  at  home  and  abroad  in  conjunction. 
In  Russia,  George  carried  out  many  works 
of  gi'eat  magnitude.  The  firm  over  which 
he  and  Sir  John  presided  constructed 
engines  for  the  vessels  of  French,  Russian, 
Spanish,  and  Belgian  Governments.  George 
Rennie  was  the  author  of  several  important 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, two  of  the  more  important  being, 
"  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Materials," 
and  on  "  The  Friction  of  Solids."  In  his 
early  life,  like  Sir  John,  he  assisted  his 
father  in  the  execution  of  several  of  his  great 
works.  The  lives  of  the  Rennies,  father  and 
sons,  deserve  to  be  worthily  written,  for  they 
embody  much  of  the  history  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  added  to  the  moral  and 
material  greatness  of  the  British  Islands  in 
Art  and  Science. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXIX. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Factotum  sat  at  the  Council  Board, 

And  look'd  o'er  all  the  plans; 
And  many  believed  Factotum's  word 

The  best  of  any  man's. 
He  play'd  his  cards  well,  and  mostly  "  jink'd," 

Looked  gra?e,  or  lanslied  with  glee; 
And  always  said,  as  he  slyly  winked, 

"  My  friends,  '  leave  that  to  me ' !  " 

Leave  that  to  me  ! 

The  Council  were  wise  and  prudent  men — 

Factotum  told  them  so; 
There  mi«ht  be  a  fool  to  every  ten, 

But  fools  are  «carce,  you  know. 
Dupes  there  may  be,  but  even  the  dupes 

Need  some  cure  for  their  phlegm; 
And  they  '11  have  it  too,  with  wines  and  soups — 

Oh,  just — Leave  that  to  them  ! 

Leave  that  to  them  ! 

Mr.  Public  Opinion,  they  say, 

He  smells  at  last  a  rat; 
I  met  him  "  on  town  "  the  other  day. 

Strong,  determined,  and  waxing  fat. 
He  knew  as  much  as  I  knew — how  strange  — 

Of  the  traitors  who  trim; 
You  may  depend  lie  will  make  a  change — 

Oh,  just— Leave  tliat  to  him  ; 

Leave  that  to  him  I 

CiTIS. 


THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  AND  THE 
IRISH  HEALTH  ACT, 


Irish  Health  Act  too  often  from  a  mere 
medical  point  of  view,  and  many  of  his 
brethren  do  the  same.  He  considers  the 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officers  have  now  confided 
to  them  the  whole  of  the  medical  service 
of  the  country,  preventive  and  curative, 
besides  the  preparation  of  the  vital  statistics 
of  Ireland  ;  and  that  what  was  formerly 
simply  a  dispensary  ofiicers'  association  had 
now  become,  under  the  new  act,  the  associa- 
tion of  the  public  health  service  of  Ireland. 
A  new  field  of  labour  is  certainly  open  to 
medical  ofiicers,  and  we  trust  they  will  bring 
honour  to  their  profession  and  health  into 
every  homestead  by  the  exercise  of  their 
duties. 

Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  the  President  of 
the  Association  and  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
remarked  wisely  in  reference  to  Dr.  Grim- 
shaw's  observations,  that  medical  men  were 
arriving  at  what  was  the  office  of  their  pro- 
fession— that  was,  preventive  medicine  as 
distinguished  from  curative  medicine.  "  He 
recollected  well  when  they  never  passed  a 
thought  on  preventive  medicine  or  j^revent- 
able  disease.  They  allowed  sickness  and 
accidents  to  occur  that  were  preventable,  and 
then  they  endeavoured  to  cure  them.  Now, 
their  proper  duty  -was  to  prevent  disease  that 
■n'ould  otherwise  destroy  their  population." 
These  were  honest  words.  Would  to  God 
they  had  been  uttered  by  medical  men  one 
hundred  years  ago,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  !  We  remember  well  when 
sanitary  science  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of 
nearly  all  the  doctors  of  Dublin,  and  when 
cures  were  adopted  far  worse  than  the 
diseases. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  become  or  is  becoming  alive  to 
its  proper  functions  ;  and  we  hope  they  will 
excuse  a  public  journalist  (who,  though  not  a 
medical  practitioner,  has  laboured  honestly 
and  long  for  the  cause  of  prevention  instead 
of  cure)  for  reminding  them  of  their  duties. 
In  the  matter  of  remuneration  they  have  our 
hearty  sympathy,  as  they  will  have  our  sup- 
port. Time,  labour,  and  proper  qualifications 
cannot  be  had  from  a  miserable  stipend. 
Skill,  whether  possessed  by  the  medical 
ofiicer  or  the  mechanic,  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
reward.  The  nation  is  dragged  down  by 
incompetence  in  several  fields  of  labour ;  yet, 
while  acknowledging  the  fairness  of  open 
competition  in  all  public  contracts  in  the 
matter  of  the  public  health  and  its  adminis- 
tration, a  cheese-jmring  economy  might,  and 
would  probably  in  many  cases,  be  disastrous. 
The  same  rule  api>lies  to  the  enlisting  and 
remuneration  of  architects,  engineers,  and 
others  in  matters  of  a  sanitary  and  profes- 
sional character. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOSEPH, 
BERKELEY-STREET. 

We  give  with  present  issue  an  illustration 
of  the  new  R.C.  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  now 
in  course  of  erection  in  Berkeley-street,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  O'Neill  and  Byi-ne- 
The  site  is  on  the  east  side  of  Berkeley- 
street,  and  in  close  proximity  'n-ith  the  facjade 
of  the  Mater  Misericordise  Hospital.  The 
style  is  that  known  as  the  Middle  Pointed. 
The  plan  comprises  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
and  side  chapels.  Within  the  walls  the  length 
wiU  be  120  ft. ;  the  width  across  aisles  58  ft., 
and  across  transepts  83  ft.    The  height  to 
apex  of  nave  roof  will  be  75  ft.    At  the 
western  end  of  north  aisle  there  will  be  a 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire  190  ft.  high. 
The  principal  entrance  will  be  from  Berkeley- 
street  through  a  double  western  doorway. 
There  will  also  be  an  entrance  through  the 
tower  and  one  in  each  of  the  transepts.  All 
the  doorways  will  be  elaborately  moulded,  and 
enriched  with  polished  granite  columns.  In- 
ternally the  nave  will  be  divided  into  bays 
by  polished  marble  columns  supporting  the 
aisle  arches.    The  sanctuary  will  have  an 
apsidal  termination ;  it  will  be  flanked  by 
side  chapels,  and  separated  from  the  nave  by 
a  richly-moulded  arch  springing  from  marble 
dwarf  columns.    The  openings  off  the  aisles 
will  be  double  transepts,  lighted  by  three- 
light  traceried  windows.   The  clerestory  wiU 
have  a  range  of  two-light  windows. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  and  blessing  the 
"foundation  stone"  was  performed  on  Sunday, 
the  5th  inst.,  by  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  The 
bands  of  the  Artane  Industrial  School  and 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Orphanage  were 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building,  and 
played  some  well-selected  airs  previous  to 
and  after  the  ceremony. 

Mr.   Cormack,   of   Talbot-street,  is  the 
builder. 


SIR    JOHN  RENNIE, 

CrVIL  ENGINEER,  ETC. 

It  is  strange — and  perhaps  'tis  not,  aU  things 
considered — that  the  British  ordinary  news- 
paper press  can  scarcely  afibrd  room  for  a 
paragraph  announcing  the  death  of  a  great 
engineer  or  architect,  while  they  can  devote 
whole  columns  to  tiresome  details  of  the  life 
of  a  mere  political  entity,  or  other  entity,  who 
never  evolved  from  his  unmoistened  soul  a 
measure  of  real  practical  good.  Notices  of 
the  decease  of  the  late  Sir  John  Rennie  have 
been  sparse,  indeed,  although,  before  the 
present  generation  were  born,  his  name,  his 
brother's  name,  and  that  of  his  aged,  clever 
father,  were  known  far  and  wide  from  the 
character  of  their  works.  The  deceased,  who 
■was  in  his  eighty-first  year,  designed  and 
executed  several  works  of  magnitude  con- 
nected with  inland  navigation — docks,  har- 
bours, &c.  He  drained  the  Lancashire 
Marshes  and  constructed  the  Whitehaven 
Docks.  He  executed  London  Bridge,  though 
thait  work  was  designed  by  his  father,  John 
Rennie.  The  father  designed  and  executed 
numerous  works,  which  proved  his  acquire- 
ments as  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  as  an 
operative  machinist  in  his  early  years,  but 
settled  in  London  in  1780.  John  Rennie  lies 
interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he 
was  buried  in  1821.  He  was  a  native  of 
Phantassia,  in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  born  in  1761.  His  gifted  son. 
Sir  J ohn,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
a  Knight  of  tho  Tower  and  Sword  of  Portu- 


On  Wednesday  last  a  meeting  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Medical  Ofiicers  was  held  to  con- 
sider the  Irish  Public  Health  Act  and  the 
position  of  the  Poor  Law  Medical  OflScers 
in  respect  thereto.  To  say  that  they  are 
dissatisfied  would  be  only  to  say  what  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  public  kno'.v ;  and  we 
fear  before  a  twelvemonth  passes  over  they 
will,  as  a  body,  feel  more  dissatisfied.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  approving  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  ;  and  the  several  speak- 
ers referred  to  the  increased  importance 
which  the  act  imparted  to  the  duties  of 
medical  ofiicers,  and  advocated  the  necessity 
of  a  corresponding  increase  being  made  in 
their  salaries.  To  bring  the  remuneration 
of  the  Irish  public  health  medical  stafl"  uj) 
to  a  par  with  the  average  attained  by  the 
English  stafl',  it  was  stated  that  between 
i'45,000  and  i'50,000  annuaUy  would  be 
required. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Irish  medical 
officers  under  the  Poor  Law  have  been  miser- 
ably paid  ;  and  if  the  sanitary  duties  they  are 
expected  to  perform  are  to  be  performed  with 
any  show  of  efficiency,  they  will  need  to  be 
better  paid.  We  have  our  own  opinions  as 
to  the  capacity  needed  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  sanitary  supervision  under  the 
Irish  Health  Act,  and  we  have  misgivings  as 
to  the  working  of  the  act  in  rural  districts. 
Dr.  Grimshavv  regards  the  passing  of  the  ' 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 

On  the  important  subject  as  to  the  best  means 
of  disposing  of  town  sewage,  Dr.  Faussett,  of 
Clontarf ,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  a  morning 
contemjjorarj',  in  which  he  says  :  —  The 
several  plans  proposed  by  engineers  for  the 
purification  of  the  River  Liffey  all  seem  to 
tend  in  the  same  direction — viz.,  the  carrying 
of  the  sewage  out  as  far  as  possible  into  Dublin 
Bay,  and  so  getting  rid  of  it  for  ever ;  but 
here,  as  in  every  other  scheme  in  which  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  disregarded,  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  while  attempting  to  escape  a 
lesser  evil  we  may  possibly  fall  into  a  greater. 
The  sewage  of  a  large  city,  loaded  as  it  is 
with  quantities  of  organic  matter,  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  when  acted  on  by  the  sul- 
phates tliat  abound  in  sea-water,  will  be 
found,  during  at  least  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  to  generate  immense  volumes  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  other  deleterious 
gases,  and  these,  being  carried  by  the  east 
winds  along  the  coast,  must  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  city  itself,  and  possibly  bring  a 
similar  pestilence  to  that  which  devastates 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  our  very  doors. 
It  has  been  stated  by  engineers,  as  the  result 
of  certain  experiments  recently  made,  that 
if  the  sewage  be  carried  sufficiently  out  to 
sea  it  will  be  dispersed  by  the  winds  and 
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waves,  and  tliat  we  shall  bear  of  it  no  more  , 
but  such  hopes  are  fallacious,  and  it  is  sure 
to  be  deposited  by  the  tides,  and  that  in  large 
quantities  too,  on  some  of  the  adjommg 
shores,  and  the  sea  itself  must,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  extensively  eoutaminated  by 
its  presence.     The  singular  eflect  of  sea- 
water  off  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  in  cor- 
roding the  copper  sheeting  of  ships  led  to  a 
very   careful   investigation  of  this  subject 
many  years  ago,  when  it  was  clearly  demon- 
strated that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  could 
be  detected  in  sea- water  along  these  devoted 
shores  over  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles, 
whilst  the  effect  on  the  health  of  our  troops 
during  the  late  Ashantee  war  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  other   comment  than 
th^s,  viz.,  that  though  tropical  heat  may 
impart  increased  energy  to   the  physical 
changes  alluded  to  above,  it  would  yet  be  a 
rash  experiment,  even  in  this  temperate 
clime,  to  subject  ourselves  unnecessarily  to 
the  operation  of  like  agencies  at  home,  i 
venture,  therefore,  to  submit  that  the  sewage 
of  Dublin  ought  not  to  be  discharged  into 
either  river  or  sea  until  first  deprived  of  all 
organic  matter,   and  this,  it  is  now  well 
known,  can  be  effected  by  simple  chemical 
means.    A  very  obvious  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  agent,  however,  for  deodorizing 
night-soil,  viz.,  peat,  and  its  own  fertilizing 
properties,  would  point  out  this  substance  as 
a  useful  medium  for  admixture  with  sewage, 
not  only  to  deprive  it  of  offensiveness,  but 
to  combine  with  it  in  the  manufacture  ot  a 
useful,  if  not  exceedingly  valuable  compost, 
that  would  be  purchased  with  avidity  by  the 
agricultural  classes.    To  suggest  how  this 
niight  be  accomplished  would  be  to  trench  on 
the  province  of  the  engineer.  It  is  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  point  to  our  canals,  and  the 
further  development  of  our  industrial  re- 
sources, since  to  return  to  the  earth  m  a 
state  of  decomposition  and  decay  those  sub- 
stances which,  under  new  forms  of  organiza- 
tion, we  hope  to  receive  again  from  the  earth 
in  renewed  freshness  and  value,  is  to  follow 
the  course  of  Nature  ;  but  to  send  such  sub- 
stances adrift  into  the  ocean  is  contrary  to 
her  laws,  and  sooner  or  later  Nature  wiU  have 
her  revenge. 

"  Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recuiTet." 


under  the  keel,  dived,  and  was  captured. 
Wo  then  sailed  for  Clare  Island,  leaving 
Murrisk  Abbey  and  Old  Head  on  our  left, 
with  the  sides  of  Croagh  Patrick  shining  like 
streaks  of  gold  and  emerald  green,  the  op- 
posite or  northern  shore  presenting  a  most 
repellant  aspect. 

A  legend  of  Clare  Island  in  next. 

J.  N.  GiLDEA,  Mem.  I.C.E. 
Rossbeg,  Westport, 

12th  Sept.,  1874. 


THE  O'CONNELL  MONUMENT. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST.— II. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Foley  appears  to  cause 
some  embarrassment  to  the  O'Connell  Com- 
mittee ;  but  had  they  performed  their  duty 
long  since,  the  monument  would  have  been 
con^pleted,  paid  for,  erected  or  ready  for 
erection,  instead  of  in  its  present  unsatisfac- 
tory state.    We  do  not  refer  to  the  matter 
from  political  reasons,  but  from  ones  quite 
apart.  Although  we  suggested  the  centenary 
of  O'Connell's  birth  being  a  suitable  time  for 
inaugurating  his  statue,  if  his  whilom  ad- 
mirers were  really  in  earnest,  yet  we  had 
misgivings  that  year  after  year  would  be 
dilly-dallyed   away    before   the  committee 
would  complete  their  task.    O'Connell  is 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  his  grave,  and 
a  decade  has  passed  over  since  we  had  a 
ceremony  in  Sackville-street  in  laying  the 
foundation-stone.    At  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers held  in  1866  a  committee  of  thirteen 
was  appointed,  and  several  meetings  were 
held  at  intervals  since  in  the  rooms  of  the 
City  Hall,  beginning  in  driftless  talk  and  i 
ending  in  promises  and  make-believe  pro- 
gress.    There   is  still  plenty  of  time  to 
complete  the  statue  by  August  next,  if  the 
business  of  the  committee  is  properly  per- 
formed.   There  is  not  one  real  difficulty  m 
the  way.    If  we  are  to  have  the  public  statue 
of  a  public  man  who  played  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  history  of  his  country  erected  on 
the  centenary  of  his  birth,  let  there  be  a 
bond,  fide  inauguration,  and  one  not  gone 
through  over  a  sham  figure.    Every  work, 
whether  in  connection  with  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  or  wholly  emanating  from  the 
council  of  that  body,  has  been  delayed,  and 
time  and  money  have  been  expended  with 
disastrous  results.    We  subjoin  a  summary 
of  the  proceedings  of  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  held  last  week  at  the  Mansion 
House : — 


sympathy  and  condolence  under  lier  present  great 
bereavement  and    affliction."      Dean  O'Connell 
seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  adopted.  The 
chairman  said  their  next  object  wa«  to  ascertain 
how  tliey  now  stood.    Mr.  Folt-y  had  hcen  panl 
£2,000  on  foot  of  his  gr»at  worl<,  and  it  liad  been 
expected  tliat  the  entire  tnouunicnt  would  have 
been  ready  for  nnveilin.„'  on  the  approaching  cen- 
tenary of' O'Connell— the  5th  An'„nist,  1875.  If 
that  were  now  impossible,  they  miu'ht  get  a  tem- 
porary statue,  llie  pedestal  heiritr  now  coinplete,  and 
inauKunite  it.    He  advised  tliat  they  slioiild  send 
forward  a  deputation  to  urce  on  tlie  work.  Mr. 
Dennehy.T.C,  and  others,  deprecated  the  erection 
of  a  "sham"  figure.    By  a  very  little  exertion  tliey 
might  have  the  entire  testimonial  ready  on  tliedate 
named.    If  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Foley  were 
anxious  to  declare  off  with  the  contract,  tliere  were 
otbers— among  them  the  son  of  anotlier  illnstrions 
Irishman,  Mr.  Hogan— wlio  would  lie  ready  and 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the  statue.  lieT. 
Mr.  O'Rorke  moved— "That  our  honorary  secretary 
be  requested  to  address  an  official  letter  from  this 
committee  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr. 
Foley,  to  know  in  what  state  the  present  proposed 
O'Connell  Monument  is,  and  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  its  completion  with  the  least  possible 
delay."    Mr.  J.  Martin,  M.P.,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted.    In  reply  to  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Moylan,  D.L.  (one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
fund),  stated  that,  after  deducting  the  payment  of 
£2,000  made  to  Mr.  Foley,  there  remained  as 
balance  to  their  credit  a  sum  of  between  £8,000  and 
£9,000,  together  with  the  accumulations  of  interest 
for  five  or  six  years. 


The  bay  of  Westport  (Clew  Bay)  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  in  Europe,  there  being 
no  less  than  360  islands  in  it  [vide  Capt. 
Beecher's  Chart).  The  largest  of  these,  Clare 
Island,  domineers  the  rest.  On  descending 
the  hill  at  the  quay  of  Westport,  it  shows 
itself  to  the  tourist  by  its  bold  and  gigantic 
proportions,  its  northern  sierra-like  shape 
contrasting  with  the  southern  half ,  the  whole 
almost  blocking  up  the  channel,  and  shut- 
ting out  the  wild  waves  of  the  tempestuous 
Atlantic. 

I,  with  four  or  five  others,  made  up  a 
yachting  party  to  Newport  Regatta  at  the 
end  of  last  month.  The  course  our  compaj- 
nons  de  voyage  took  to  Newport  was  the  most 
tortuous  and  intricate  one  imaginable,  m 
and  out  through  islands  of  emerald  r/reen, 
the  verdure  of  these  not  belying  the  exquisite 
gi-eenness  for  which  Ireland  gets  that  eupho- 
nious synonym.  The  regatta  was  well  attended 
by  the  gentry  of  the  place.  Foremost  among 
them  was  the  lord  of  the  soil,  Sir  George 
O'Donel,  Bart.,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  sports,  and  conversed  very  familiarly 
with  the  frieze-coated  peasantry,  his  tenants. 

Here  I  would  remark  the  sprinkling  of  the 
fair  sex  from  the  elite  of  Newport  and  West- 
port,  and  the  blue  and  red-petticoated  pea- 
santry of  Burrishoole  and  Achill,  to  whom 
I  must  give  the  palm  as  the  most  beautifully 
pleasing  specimens  of  the  softer  sex  I  have 
ever  met  with  so  far  in  my  pilgrimage  through 

life.  ,    ,  ,  , 

The  regatta  terminated  with  a  duck  hunt ; 
our  yacht,  the  "  Sprite,"  of  Rossbeg  (P. 
Hopkins,  skipper)  accidentally  formed  the 
goal.  The  poor  duck,  as  a  refwjium  pecca- 
torum,  made  for  our  craft,  flung  himself 


Alderman  Peter  Paul  M'Swiney,  J.P.,  presided, 
and  amongst  those  present  were— Denis  Moylan, 
DL  •  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  O'Connell;  Sir  D- 
CorrVgan,  Bart.;  Anthony  O'Neill,  T.C.  ;  William 
Meagher,  T.C.  ;  Rev.  P.  J.  Gilligan  ;  Jas.  Hughes; 
John  Martin,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  John  O'Hanlon  ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Irwin,  P.P. ;  Alderman  M'Cann  ;  Mr.  Hayden, 
T.C;  James  Reilly,  T.C;  Alderman  Ryan;  C 
Dennehy,  T.C;  Mr.  Dwyer  ;  Rev.  Mr.  O'Rorke; 
P  J  Smyth,  M.P.;  Henry  Rochford  ;  Dr.  Long, 
T.C. ;  Thomas  M.  Ray,  &c.    The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Rorke 
stated  that  the  matter  of  completing  the  national 
testimony  to  the  memory  of  O'Connell  had  been 
entrusted,  at  the  meeting  of  subscribers  held  in 
August,  1866,  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  and  asked 
should  that  body  be  now  interfered  with.  The 
chairman  thought  it  better  that  the  larger  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  thirteen  was  a  sub-commiltee, 
should  take  action  at  the  present  juncture.  First, 
they  should  pass  a  resolution  referring  to  the  loss 
which  thev,  which  Ireland,  and  whicli  high  art  had 
sustained  "in  the  death  of  Mr.  Foley;  then  they 
should  pass  a  vote  of  condolence  with  that  lamented 
gentleman's  family,  and  finally  it  would  behove 
them  to  inquire  in  what  state  tliey  were  placed  by 
the  present  juncture  of  affairs.    Sir  Dominic  Cor- 
rigan  thought  that  the  programme  sketched  by  the 
chairman  was  the  proper  one  to  adopt.    He  liad 
been  very  friendly  with  the  late  Mr.  Foley,  and 
when  last  in  London,  about  three  or  four  weeks 
arro,  visited  his  studio  and  saw  the  monument.  The 
pTaster  cast  of  the  pedestal  was,  he  had  been  told, 
complete  and  ready  for  the  hands  of  the  bronze 
caster.    They  should,  however,  have  some  report 
as  to  that  from  the  deceased's  legal  representatives. 
He  (Sir  D.   Corrigan)  moved— "  That  we  avail 
ourselves  of  this  tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  express- 
ing our  deep  sorrow  at  the  lamented  death  of  our 
gifted  fellow-countryman,  John  Henry  Foley,  R.  A., 
whose  unexpected  demise  has  left  a  void  in  the 
ranks  of  high  art  not  easily  supplied  ;  and  we 
hereby  tender  to  hit  afflicted  widow  our  profound 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  DUBLIN. 

While  the  deaths  registered  in  Dublin  show 
for  the  week  ending  the  31st  August  an 
annual  mortality  of  20  in  every  thousand, 
those  for  the  week  ending  September_  the  7th 
represent  an  annual  mortality  of  30  in  every 
thousand.  The  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases 
in  the  former  week  were  32,  and  of  these 
13  were  of  scarlet  fever.    In  the  latter  week 
zymotic  diseases  proved  fatal  in  54  cases, 
including  18  from  scarlet  fever  and  5  from 
fever.    Fifty-three  of  the  161  deaths  of  the 
first  week  were  of  persons  under  5  years  of 
age,  and  24  were  aged  60  and  upwards.  In 
the  last-named  week  75  of  the  181  were  of 
persons  under  5  years,  and  43  were  aged  60 
and  upwards.    In  both  weeks  the  deaths  of 
the  males  are  slightly   in   advance   of  the 
females.    The  Weekly  Returns  for  some  time 
back  prove  that  zymotic  diseases  are  on  the 
increase.    The  infant  mortality  is  large,  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  increase.    Coupled  with 
the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  if  we 
should  have  a  severe  winter,  the  infant  mor- 
tality may  be  expected  to  be  still  greater. 

W'hilst'the  Lifiey  is  being  reported  upon 
and  wrangled  over  during  the  entire  summer, 
and  the  streets  left  uncleansed,  the  young 
and  aged  are  dying,  but  particularly  the 
young,  whose  safety  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance°  to  the  future  of  the  country.  To 
parental  neglect,  as  we  have  previously  re- 
marked, there  is  little  doubt  we  owe  much  of 
our  infant  mortality. 


GAS  ITEMS. 

The  Coleraine  Town  Commissioners  have  resolved 
to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  by  lOd.  in  the  1,000  feet, 
the  former  price  being  63.  8d. 

The  town  of  Drogheda  has  been  again  lighted 
with  gas,  an  arrangement  having  been  come  to  with 
the  company.  Several  additional  lamps  are  to  be 
provided. 

Naas. — In  answer  to  a  communication  of  the 
Commissioners  respecting  the  li^'hting  of  this  town, 
Mr.  Daniel  replies  from  Dublin,  saying  that  his 
charges  will  be  the  same  as  last  year.  He  states 
he  has  no  objection  whatever  to  the  Commissioners 
having  a  meter  placed  in  the  towu-hall  for  the 
lamp  mentioned,  the  meter  to  be  the  basis  for  the 
remaining  lamps  in  the  town— the  Comraissiunprs, 
of  course,  to  pay  for  the  meter  and  necessary 
service-pipe  to  lamp  in  front  of  the  town-hall.  The 
Commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  £30  lor 
the  winter  months  (namely,  from  1st  Octolier  till 
1st  April)  a  sufficient  payment  for  Ihe  lighting, 
cleansing,  and  caring  of  the  20  lamps  in  the  town, 
the  hours  and  the  period  of  lighting  to  be  the  same 
as  before.  If  this  proposal  be  agreed  to  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  the  necessity  of  having  meters  will  he 
avoided. 
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PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 

NUISANCES. 
THE  TKKATMENT  OF  SEVfAOE— Continued. 

THIRTEENTH  ARTICLE. 

In  all  plans  proposed  for  the  treatment  of 
•ewage,  sanitary  considerations  should  take 
precedence  of  economical  ones.     It  is  the 
worst  of  economy  to   sacrifice  the  public 
health,  or  endanger  it  in  any  way,  at  the 
shrine  of  profit.    The  utilisation  of  sewage 
at  a  loss  to  a  township,  a  city,  or  the  nation 
is  small  compared  with  the  loss  of  public 
health  or  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  it 
by  the  most   perfect    system    of  sewage 
treatment  yet  known  to  us.     There  has 
been  a  great  amount   of  writing  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  head  of  sewage  farms  ;  and  not- 
withstanding successful  instances  favoured 
by  local  circumstances   and  other  natural 
and  essential  conditions  in  connection  with 
the   soil,    sewage   farming    can    only  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
and  not  the  only  means  for  the  treatment  of 
sewage.   Various  methods  in  connection  with 
or  apart  from  those  already  known  are  likely 
to  be  proposed  and  practised  for  years  to 
come,  the  eflect  of  which  will  be  to  afford  us 
experience  and  help  us  in  arriving  at  more 
satisfactory  results.    It  cannot  be  doubted 
or  denied  that  sewage  is  a  fertilising  mate- 
rial, and  as  a  manure  it  should  be  utilised  as 
far  as  possible  for  the  land  ;  but  as  different 
clays,  or  even  the  same  clays  by  diff"erent 
processes,  may  give  us  bricks,  pottery,  tiles, 
delft,  &c.,  so  may  varied  treatment  of  sewage 
be  the  means  of  utilising  that  material  for 
several  useful  ends  and  purposes  without 
waste. _  Taking  matters  as  they  at  present 
stand  in  connection  with  sewage'farming,  the 
turning  of  farms  into  marshes  by  the  satura- 
ting principle  or  otherwise  involves,  it  is 
stated,  a  public  danger,  and  favours  the  visit  of 
endemic  diseases  peculiar  to  marsliy  districts. 
The  Sewage  Commissioners  report  thatnearto 
Milan  "  the  population  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  and  close  upon  irrigated  lands  are  subject 
to  the  same  diseases  as  are  common  where- 
ever  extensive  tracts  of  vegetation  are  alter- 
nately covered  with  water,  and  then  exposed 
when  comparatively  dry  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere    under  a  hot    sun."  Marsh 
diseases,  however,  are  strictly  endemic,  and 
have  not  been  proven  to  extend  from  such 
irrigated  meadows  to  the  towns  near.  With 
regard  to  the  spread  of  cholera  and  enteric 
fever,  we  have  other  diseases  the  poisons  of 
which  are  contained  in  human  excrement ;  we 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  these  dis- 
eases are  not  a  whit  more  prevalent  on  the 
irrigated  lands  than  anywhere  else,  and  that 
even  during  these  epidemics  of  cholera  at 
Milan  and  neighbourhood  no  case  occurred 
upon  the  irrigated  meadows. 

It  appears  then  from  careful  examination 
that  diseases  that  we  should  expect  to  have 
spread  by  such  a  method  of  dispensing 
sewage  have  not  spread  at  all.  Edinburgh 
and  other  districts  afford  similar  evidence 
where  irrigation  has  been  practised  for  some 
years,  and  that,  too,  in  not  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain, 
at  the  same  time,  if  too  much  sewage  be 
allowed  to  flow  over  saturated  land?  the 
effluent  water  will  be  no  better  than  veritable 
sewage.  Noxious  organic  matters  will  not 
be  oxydised,  and  consequently  danger  will 
arise  in  allowing  the  water  to  escape  into 
streams  or  rivers  from  which  people  take 
their  water  for  drinking  or  other  domestic 
purposes.  Enteric  fever  is  always  possible 
and  probable  under  such  conditions. 

At  Northampton  enteric  fever  occurred 
among  some  people  who  drank  water  out  of 
a  brook  that  had  been  polluted  in  the  manner 
alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Buchanan 
reported  that  out  of  120  people  at  work  upon 
the  sewage  farm  itself  there  was  no  single 
case  that  could  be  aflirmed  to  be  fever,  and 
that  the  only  case  of  illness  that  could  be 
heard  of  was  a  case  of  diarrhoea,  and  further, 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  of  the  mischief  done 
by  the  sewage  farm  itself  even  to  persons 
who  were  themselves  employed  on  the  farm 


under  unexceptionaUy  favourable  conditions 
for  breathing  exhalations  from  the  sewage. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  sewage 
should  have  all  passed  through  the  soil  before 
being  turned  into  the  stream,  for  if  sewage 
containing  the  poison  of  enteric  fever  reaches 
the  water  that  people  are  obliged  to  drink, 
enteric  fever  is  liable  to  be  caught.  There 
is  little  difference  in  the  evil  whether  the 
sewage  is  turned  at  once  directly  into  the 
stream  or  river  or  in  allowing  it  to  run  off 
saturated  land  into  the  same.  A  knowledge 
of  these  facts  ought  to  prevent  persons 
establishing  irrigation  farms  upon  false  or 
dangerous  principles.  Drainage  undoubtedly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  farm,  but  the 
passage  of  sewage  through  the  soil  is  the 
most  effectual  method  of  destroying  poisons 
of  diseases  contained  in  it.  Without  this 
form  of  filtration  the  effluent  water  must  be 
most  impure  to  a  dangerous  e.xteut. 

The  advantage  of  drainage  will  be  seen 
from  what  foUows.  In  the  fourth  report  of 
the  British  Association  Committee,  it  appears 
that  on  the  South  Farm  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
a  field  of  beans  was  noticed,  one  portion  of 
the  crop  being  very  heavy  and  healthy- 
looking,  and  the  other  very  poor  and  stunted. 
Inquiry  shewed  that  the  whole  field  had  been 
equally  sewaged,  but  that  the  portion  where 
the  crop  was  so  good  had  been  drained  four 
feet  deep  during  the  winter,  the  other  portion 
being  left  undrained.  Here  we  have  con- 
vincing evidence,  both  sanitary  and  economi- 
cal, shewing  that  sewage  farms  should  be 
constructed  so  as  to  constitute  large  filtering 
beds.  Nuisances  have  existed  in  the  vicinity 
of  sewage  farms,  and  may  exist  if  care  be  not 
taken  to  abate  them,  but  these  nuisances 
have  been  shewn  to  arise  entirely  by  the 
suspended  matters  in  the  sewage,  which 
ought  to  be  separated  by  some  process  or 
other  before  the  sewage  is  turned  in  upon 
the  land. 

The  provision  of  settling-tanks  serve  for 
the  purpose,  as  also  for  the  storage  of  any 
inordinate  supply   of  sewage   during  wet 
weather,  but  the   sludge   forming   at  the 
bottom,  together  with  the  crust  at  the  top, 
is   likely  to   cause   considerable  nuisance 
during  its  removal.    This  sludge  ought  to 
be  deodorised  by  the  addition  of  some  sub- 
stance which  will  not  injure  its  value  as  a 
manure.    This  becomes  necessary  whenever 
the  tanks  are  so  placed  that  any  person  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  nuisance  or  smells 
caused  during  their  cleansing.    Here  one  or 
more  of  the  precipitation  processes  may  be 
adopted   and    found    beneficial.  General 
Scott's  process  professes  to  deal  with  these 
suspended  matters.    It  is  stated  that  the 
process  has  been  found  to   work  well  in 
Birmingham,  where  it  has  been  tried  for  the 
last  two  years.    We  understand  it  is  also  in 
use  at  Ealing  and  at  West  Ham.  General 
Scott's  process  of  precipitation  consists  in 
the  addition  to  the  sewage  in  the  sewers  in 
the  town  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime.  The 
result  is,   that  the  sewage  is  deodorised 
while  in  the  sewers  and  the  precipitate  which 
forms  in  the  tanks  contains  a  large  excess  of 
clay  and  lime,  with  sufficient  organic  matters 
precipitated  from  the  sewage  to  burn  itself 
into  cement  when  placed  in  a  kiln,  the  tire 
under  it  being  started  by  a  few  coals.     It  is 
guaranteed  that  "  the  "  very  best  Portland 
cement,  or  any  other  cement,  is  made  out  of 
the  deposit,  tlie  quality  being  determined  by 
the  proportion  of  lime  and  clay  put  in."  The 
process  is  stated  to  cause  no  nuisance,  and 
the  effluent  water  passes  off  in  a  condition 
eminently  fitted  to  be  applied  to  the  land. 
General  Scott  suggests  that  the  cement  pre- 
pared may  also  be  used  as  a  manure  for  the 
land  which  requires  the  use  of  lime  contain- 
ing as  it  does  a  large  propotion  of  phosphoric 
acid.     An  effort  is,   we   understand,  now 
being  made  to  get  General  Scott's  process 
adoi)ted  in  Belfast,  and  the  promoters  state 
they  are  prepared  to  shew  by  a  very  few 
figures  that  there  would  be  a  nett  gain  "to  the 
town  of  .65,000  per  annum  secured  by  its 
adoption.    As  we  are  interested  in  every 
practicable,  profitable,  and  sanitary  process 
proposed  for  the  treatment  of  sewage,  we 


feel  justified  in  noticing  General  Scott's 
process.  It  seems  to  offer  public  advantage 
worth  securing,  and  it  is  thereforo  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  and  trial. 

In  our  next  article  we  will  consider  irriga- 
tion in  some  other  of  its  aspects  in  relation  to 
the  generation  of  human  and  cattle  diseases, 
and  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  former  treatment  of  sewage  from  it3 
best  and  worst  points  of  view. 


THE  EARLY  RACES   OF  MANKIND 
IN  IRELAND.* 

(Continued  from  page  24t.) 

Wb  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  you  might 
naturally  expect  the  native  annalist  to  make 
some  allusion  to  conquest  or  colonisation  by 
the  tben  mistress  of  the  world.  Without 
offering  any  reason  for  it,  I  have  here  only 
to  remark  that  neither  as  warriors  nor  colo- 
nisers did  the  Romans  ever  set  foot  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  hence  the  paucity  of  any  admix- 
ture of  Roman  art  amongst  us. 

To  fill  up  a  hiatus  which  might  here  occur 
in  our  migrations,  I  will  mention  a  remark- 
able circumstance.  A  Christian  youth  of 
Roman- Saxon  parentage,  and  probably  of 
Patrician  origin,  was  carried  off  in  a  raid  of 
Irish  marauders,  and  employed  as  a  swine- 
herd in  this  very  Ulster,  the  country  of  the 
Dalaradians,  and  lived  here  for  several  years, 
learning  our  customs  and  speaking  our  lan- 
guage. He  escaped,  however,  to  Munster, 
and  thence  to  his  native  land  of  Britain  or 
Normandy,  from  whence  he  returned  in  a.d. 
432  with  friends,  allies,  and  missionaries, 
and  passing  in  his  galley  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Boyne,  walked  up  the  banks  of  that 
famed  stream,  raised  the  paschal  fire  at 
Slane,  and  speedily  introduced  Christianity 
throughout  Ireland. 

Having  finished  with  the  Milesians,  we 
now  come  to  the  Danes  (so  called),  the 
Scandinavians  or  Norsemen— the  Pagan  Sea- 
Kings— who  made  inroads  on  our  coasts, 
despoiled  our  churches  and  monasteries,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed, 
helped  to  establish  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  some  of  our  cities  and  towns  from  795  to 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  a.d.  1014, 
when  the  belligerent  portion  of  the  Scandi- 
navians were  finally  expelled  from  the  country. 
During  the  time  I  have  specified,  Dublin, 
Limerick,  and  Waterford,  belonged  to  these 
Northern  people.  They  not  only  coasted 
round  the  island,  and  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pillage  and  plunder,  but  they 
passed  through  the  interior  and  carried  their 
arms  into  the  very  centre  of  the  land.  The 
Danes  left  us  very  little  ornamental  work 
beyond  what  they  lavished  upon  their  swords 
and  helmets ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no 
Irish  antiquities,  either  social,  warlike,  or 
ecclesiastical,  in  the  Scandinavian  museums. 

We  are  now  coming  to  a  later  period.  The 
Romans  had  occupied  Britain,  the  Saxons 
followed  :  the  Danes  had  partial  possession 
for  a  time ;  the  Heptarchy  prevailed,  until 
Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  fell  at 
Hastings,  and  England  bowed  beneath  that 
mixture  of  Norman,  Gaulish,  Scandinavian, 
and  general  Celtic  blood  that  William  brought 
with  him  from  the  shores  of  France.  The 
Saxon  dynasty  was  at  an  end,  but  the 
Britons  of  the  day  accepted  then-  fate ;  and 
not  only  the  soldiers  but  the  Norman  Barons 
fused  with  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  and 
largely  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  now  is. 
This  fusion  of  races,  this  assimilation  of 
sentiments,  this  interchange  of  thought, 
this  kindly  culture,  the  higher  elevating  the 
lower,  among  whom  they  have  permanently 
resided,  must  always  tend  to  great  and  good 
ends  in  raising  mankind  to  that  state  into 
which  I  hope  it  will  yet  please  Providence  to 
call  him. 

I  must  hasten  on.  The  Anglo-Normans 
came  here  in  1172,  a  very  mixed  race,  but 
their  leaders  were  chiefly  of  French  or  Nor- 
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man  extraction.    Why  they  came,  or  vrhat 
they  did,  is  not  for  me  to  expiate  upon.  1 
wish,  however,  to  correct  an  assertion  com- 
monly made,  to  the  etiect  that  the  Norman 
barons  of  Henry  II.  then  conquered  Ireland. 
Thev  occupied  some  towns,  formed  a  '  i^aie, 
levied  taxes,  sent  soldiery,  distributed  lauds, 
and  introduced  a  new  language  ;  hut  the 
"  King's  writ  did  not  run,"  the  subjugation 
of  Ireland  did  not  extend  oyer  the  country 
at  large,  and  it  remained  till  184b  and  the 
five  or  six  following  years  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Irish  race,  by  the  loss  of  a 
tuberous  esculent   and  the  Governmental 
alteration  in  the  value  of  a  gram  of  corn. 
Then  there  went  to  the  workhouse  or  exile 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  the  Irisli  race, 
besides  those  who  died  of  pestilence.  Having 
caref  ullv  investigated  and  reported  upon  this 
last  great  European  famine,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  just  stated,  without  taking 
into  consideration  its  political,  religious  or 
national  aspects,  so  far  as  this  communication 
is  concerned. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  our  great 
difficulties  in  Ireland  has  been  the  want  ot 
fusion— not  only  of  races,  but  of  opinions  and 
sentiments,  in  what  may  be  called  a  give 
and  take  "system.    As  regards  the  inter- 
mixture, I  think  there  cannot  be  a  better  one 
than  the  Saxon  with  the  Celt.    The  Anglo- 
Normans,  however,  partially  fused  with  the 
native  Irish  ;  for  Strongbow  married  ^va, 
the  daughter  of  King  Dermod ;  and  from 
this  marriage  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
her   Most   Gracious   Majesty   the  present 
Oueen   of   Ireland   and   Great   Britain  is 
lineally  descended.     Several  of  the  noble 
■warriors  who  came  over  about  that  period 
have   established   great    and  wide-spread 
names  in  Ireland,  among  whom  (act  to  be 
tedious)  I  may  mention  the  Geraldmes  m 
Lemster,  the  De  Burgos  in  Conuaught,  and 
the  Butlers  in  Munster,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  name  rolls  of  the  country  ;  and  they  and 
their  descendants  became,  according  to  the 
old  Latin  adage,  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
tlismsslvGS. 

Look  what  the  intermixture  of  races  has 
done  for  us  in  Ireland  :  the  Firbolg  brought 
us  agriculture  ;  the  Dannan,  the  chemistry 
and  mechanics  of  metal  work  ;  the  Milesians, 
beautv  and  governing  power;  the  Danes, 
commerce  and  navigation;  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, chivalry  and  organised  government; 
and,  in  later  times,  the  French  emigrants 
taught  us  an  improved  art  of  weaving. 

It  would  be  more  political  than  ethnolo- 
gical were  I  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
that  subsequent  period  which  would  conduct 
us  to  the  days  of  Cromwell  or  the  Boyne,  or, 
perhaps,  to  later  periods,  involving  questions 
not  pertinent  to  the  present  occasion. 

Time  passed,  as  it  is  passing  now,  and 
events  accumulated;  political  aifairs  inter- 
mingle, but  the  anthropologist  should  try 
and  keep  clear  of  them.    At  the  end  of  the 
rei-m  of  Elizabeth  a  considerable  immigra- 
tion of  English  took  place  into  the  South  of 
Ireland.    Subsequently  the  historic  episode 
of  the  "Flight  of  the  Earls,"  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell,  brought  matters  to  a  climax ;  and 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  first  James 
is  memorable  for  the  "  Plantation  of  Ulster, 
■when  a  number  of  Celtic-Scots  with  some 
Saxons  returned  to  their  brethren  across  the 
water  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  London 
companies  occupied  large  portions  of  this 
fertile  province,  and  the  early  Irish  race 
were  transplanted  by  the  Protector  to  the 
West,  as  I  have  already  stated.    It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  this  was  the  first  immigra- 
tion.    The  Picts  passed  through  Ireland, 
and,  no  doubt,  left  a  remnant  behind  them. 
In  consequence  of  contiguity  the  Scottish 
people  must  have  settled  upon  our  Northern 
coasts.     When   the    adventurous  Edward 
Bruce  made   that  marvellous  inroad  into 
Ireland    at   the    end   of    the  fourteenth 
century,  and  advanced  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land,  he  carried  with  him  a  Gaelic  population 
cognate  with  our  own  people,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability left  a  residue  in  Ulster,  thus  leaving 
the  original  Firbolgs,  Tuatha  de  Dannan,  and 
Milesiana  of  Ulster,  with  the  exception  of 


the  County  of  Donegal,  which  still  ^ 
large  Celtic  population  speaking   the  old 
Irish   tongue,   and  retaining    the  special 
characters  of  that  people,  as  I  have  already 
described  them.    This  Scotic  race,  as  it  now 
exists  in  Ulster,  and  of  which  we  have  speci- 
mens before  us,  I  would  sum  up  with  three 
characteristics.    That  tliey  were  courageous 
is  proved  by  their  shutting  the  gates  and 
defending  the  walls  of  Dorry  ;  that  they  were 
independent  and  lovers  of  justice  has  been 
shown  by  their  establishment  of  tenant-nglit ; 
and  that  they  were  industrious  and  energetic 
is  manifest  by  the  manufactures  ot  Be  last. 
Do  not,  I  eutreat,  ray  brethren  of  Ulster, 
allow  these  manufactures  to  be  jeopardised, 
either  by  masters  or  men,  by  any  disagree- 
ments, which  must  lead  to  the  decay  of  the 
fairest  and  wealthiest  province,  and  one  ot 
the  most  beautiful  cities  in  this  our  native 
land. 


successful  application  of  them  occurred; 
The  Ilivor  Garonne,  loading  up  to  Bordeaux, 
was  very  wide,  and  in  some  parts  rather 
shifting,  and  it  was  absolutely  requisite  to 
get  a  good  channel  instead  of  a  simple  tidal 
expanse.  The  training  walls  were  very  suc- 
cessfully made  up  to  a  foot  or  two  above  low 
water.  Spurs  or  groins  were  also  thrown 
out,  to  assist  principally  in  the  deposition  of 
mud,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
slob  land  outside  the  channel.  This  recla- 
mation was  being  extended  gradually  higher 
and  higher  up  the  river,  even  as  far  as 
Bordeaux  itself,  many  acres  of  land  bemg 
reclaimed  every  year.  He  considered  that 
the  most  important  and  satisfactory  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Neville  had  made  was  that 
in  the  course  of  his  operations  he  had  not 
been  annoyed  by  the  bar  continuing  to  travel 
outwards  with  the  walls. 


TIDAL  RIVER  NAVIGATION. 


At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  Belfast,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas   Neville,   C.E.   "On   the  Means 
adopted  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Navi- 
gable Channel  of  Dundalk."  A  plan  of  works 
was  sketched  which  it  was  thought  might  be 
applied  to  the  Bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Bann.     It  is  stated   that  the  harbour  of 
Dundalk  is  entered  by  a  channel  four  mile 
lon<^  from  and  in  the  bay,  beginning  at  th. 
bar?  and   terminating  at   Litcher  s  Point. 
This  Channel,  called  the  "  Outer  Ciiannel, 
discharges   the   waters   of  the  Castletown 
River  at  low  water.    In  1867  it  had  shifted 
so  much  that  it  became  necessary  to  alter  its 
course  and  fix  it.     A  plan  for  this  purpose 
was  selected  by  the  Harbour  Commissioners 
and  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  'Trade. 
This  consisted  of  directing  the  ebb  and  fiow 
currents  into  a  more  direct  course,  and  faxing 
this  course  by  means  of  jetties  and  side  wails 
constructed  of  loose  rubble  boulder  siones, 
varying  in  weight  from  a  few  pounds  to  a 
few  cwt.,  dropped  in  from  punts,  and  raised 
about  two  feet  over  low  water  neap  tides. 
The  stones  were  not  quarried,  but  picked 
from  off  the  lands  on  the  mountain  side  near 
the  shore,  carted  to  the  shipping  places  by 
the  farmers,  and  sent  out  in  punts.  About 
60,000  tons  have  been  deposited  up  to  the 
present  time  ;  about  two  miles  of  jetties  and 
walls   have   been  coustru.;ted,   and  about 
^8,000   expended   out   of  an   estimate  ot 
MO  000.     As  the  income  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  limited,  the  works  are  carried  on 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  available 
funds.     It  was  at  firgt  thought  by  many 
that  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
shore  these  jetties  and  walls  would  be  washed 
away.    This  has  not  been  so.    Not  a  single 
stoiie  has  been  removed,  but  when  subsidence 
takes  place  new  materials  are  supplied,  and 
the  walls  raised  up  from  time  to  time  as 
before.    The  jetties  were  used  to  force  back 
the  channel  gradually,  in  some  cases  to  an 
extent  of  about  700  feet,  without  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  navigation.    He  had  brought 
this  communication  before  the  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  guide  walls 
if  not  too  high,  can  be  constructed  with 
smaU  stones  in  a  cheap  and  effective  way  to 
direct  the  currents,  and  maintain  a  channel 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  in 
their  bays  and  estuaries. 

Mr.  Schoolbread,  C.E.,  said  that  at  Arklow 
at  the  entrance  to  the  River  Avoca,  a  wa  1 
had  been  made  running  out  to  the  channel, 
and  the  further  the  piers  went  out  the_  more 
the  accumulation  of  sand  went  out  with  it. 
At  Bayonne  an  immense  sum  of  money  has 
been  expended  in  continuing  the  walls  out, 
with  a  similar  unfortunate  result.  There 
were  also  other  places  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
as  for  instance  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbao  River, 
where  large  sums  of  money  had  been  ex- 
pended in  constructing  walls  of  this  kind, 
but  no  matter  how  far  the  walls  were  carried, 
the  bar  always  re-appeared  in  front  of  them. 
With  regard  to  the  training  walls,  a  very 


BE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  directors  of  the  Dublin  Mechanics' 
Institute  appeal  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
professional  gentlemen  of  Ireland  for  ex- 
tended recognition  and  support.    They  a  so 
call  the  attention  of  the  employers  of  Dublin 
to  the  claims  of  the  Institute.    They  wish  to 
enlarge  their  library,  utilise  their  theatre, 
and  in  various  other  ways  to  make  the  Insti- 
tute more  attractive.    We  must  say  that  the 
workin''  classes  themselves,  for  whom  the 
Institute  was  established,   have  not  done 
their  duty,  and  in  yeais  gone  by  the  directors 
themselves  have  been  remiss  in  their  duties. 
There  have  been  years  in  the  history  of  the 
Institute  when  its  programme  was  attractive 
to  the  artizans  of  Dublin,  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately not  attractive  now.    The  classes  m 
English,  French,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and^o-eolo'^y  are  not  availed  of  as  they  should 
1  be  •  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  art 
schools  and  other  institutions  to  compete 
'  with  mechanics'  institutes,  which  were  not 
availed  of,  except  to  a  very  hmited  extent, 
some  years  ago. 

Mechanics'  institutes  m  these  days  and  in 
the  future  will  have  to  compete  with  other 
institutions,  and  energy,  intellect,  and  busi- 
ness capacity  are  needed  in  their  boards  of 
directors.  Some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Dubhn 
Mechanics'  Institute  have  distinguished 
themselves,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  future 
honours  are  in  store  for  others,  if  the  Insti- 
tute is  made  attractive.  But  an  effort  must 
be  made  within  as  well  as  without  the  build- 
ing, and  the  artizan  element  must  cater  for 
their  brothers,  whose  support  they  need  to 
make  the  Institute  in  fact  what  it  is  m  name. 

Oar  sympathies  are  with  the  Institute,  and 
we  howe  it  may  enjoy  a  long  life.  We  would 
reo-ret  indeed  to  think  its  downfall  was 
possible.  Those  who  can  spare  a  donation 
towards  its  funds  would,  we  think,  be  doing 
well  to  bestow  it ;  but  the  best  support  it 
can  obtain  is  an  increase  of  members,  and 
each  new  member  doing  his  best  to  induce 
others  to  join.  On  a  future  occasion  we  may- 
make  some  suggestions,  and  point  out  what 
mi'^ht  be  done  and  what  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  Athv  Mechanics'  Institute  shews  a 
very  bad  financial  state.    At  the  half-yearly 
meeting  it  was  resolved  to  issue  a  circular  to 
defaulting  members,  calling  on  them  to  pay- 
up  their  arrears.    The  circular  says  :— "  it 
will  be  a  great  discredit  to  the  town,  and  a 
public  loss,  if  the  Institute  be  allowed  to  go 
down,   after  having  been  maintained  for 
twenty-five  years ;  and  down  it  must  go,  if 
the  arrears  be  not  paid  at  once.     The  Atiiy 
Institute  has  been  used,  like  the  Dublin  one, 
by  hundreds  of  members  who  were  not  ot  the 
mechanical  branches,  or  mechanics  at  all ; 
and  we  fear  that  a  large  number  of  the  non- 
mechanical  and  non-professional  have  not 
been  the  best  supporters.    We  do_  not,  of 
course,  wish  to  see  any  mechanics  institute 
made  exclusive,  but  we  would  like,  at  tht 
same  time,  to  see  the  spirit  of  their  formation 
maintained,  and  all  of  them  made  really 
attractive  and  useful  for  the  classes  whose 
name  they  bear. 
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QUARTERLY  RETURN  OP  THE 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

The  last  Quarterly  Return  issued  supplies 
some  important  information  worth  digesting 
as  to  the  birth  and  death  rate  of  the  country, 
and  the  health  of  the  towns  and  people 
generally  in  the  791  registration  districts 
into  which  the  country  is  divided.  There  arc 
several  towns  the  local  authorities  of  which 
have  been  for  some  time  boasting  as  to  their 
freedom  from  disease,  and  bespeaking 
merit  for  their  good  sanitary  condition ;  but, 
according  to  the  Registrar's  notes,  these 
to^vns  cut  a  sorry  figure.  We  have  not  space 
in  this  issue  to  furnish  details,  but  we  hope 
in  our  next  to  give  an  impartial  view  or 
review  of  a  few  matters  that  ought  to  be 
more  widely  known.  Local  journals  and  local 
authorities  often  see  too  little,  or  pretend 
to  see  nothing  that  is  unpleasant ;  but  it  is 
as  well  that  they  should  be  made  to  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them. 


PICTURE  MOUNTING.' 

A  picTUKE  badly  mounted  is  oftentimes  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  its  possessor,  and 
spoils  what  might  be  otherwise  a  good  sub- 
ject. A  picture  of  little  value,  if  neatly 
mounted,  really  looks  superior  to  one  of 
greater  value  where  little  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it. 

Engravings,  chromes,  photographs,  and 
oleographs,  each  require  to  be  treated  in  a 
different  manner,  and  we  will  describe  what 
should  be  done  to  make  them  look  well  and 
preserve  them  in  good  condition  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

jtJni/ravinf/.s. — If  it  is  an  ordinary  engraving 
it  will  be  best  to  prepare  a  stretcher,  by 
mitreing  up,  and  stretch  evenly  thereon  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  by  means  of  tacks  round 
the  edge.  The  tacks  should  not  be  too  wide 
apart  or  the  cloth  will  not  be  so  firm. 

The  engraving  is  laid  on  the  bench  face 
uppermost,  and  the  edge  of  the  stretcher  laid 
across  it  from  one  edge  of  the  picture,  when, 
with  a  rule,  the  width  of  both  margins  can  be 
ascertained.  By  halving  this  the  exact 
■width  of  margin  can  be  seen,  and  by  marking 
the  picture  in  two  places  on  each  side  a 
straight  edge  can  be  used  and  a  line  drawn 
where  the  picture  must  be  cut.  The  margin 
on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  engraving  can 
be  easily  decided,  as  the  top  must  be  measured 
off  the  same  width  as  the  sides,  and  the 
bottom  can  be  marked  by  putting  the  edge 
of  the  stretcher  on  the  top  line  and  marking 
the  picture  by  the  other  edge  of  the 
stretcher. 

The  engraving,  when  cut,  is  now  just  the 
size  of  the  stretcher. 

On  a  good  smooth  surface,  sheets  of  clean 
paper  should  be  laid,  and  the  engraving 
turned  over  on  its  face.  With  a  clean  sponge 
and  water  go  over  the  back  of  the  picture  till 
it  has  absorbed  almost  as  much  water  as  it  will 
take,  when,  after  lying  in  the  water  a  short 
time  a  good  coat  of  paste  must  be  laid  on  very 
evenly,  taking  care  that  it  contain  no  par- 
ticles of  grit.  The  stretcher  must  be  evenly 
laid  on  and  well  rubbed  down  by  the 
hand  over  the  cloth  at  the  back  of  the 
stretcher.  The  picture  now  on  the  stretcher 
can  be  turned  up,  and  with  a  clean  sheet  of 
paper  in  the  left  hand  laid  on  the  outsides  of 
the  picture,  rub  well  down  on  the  stretcher. 

Should  there  be  any  grit  under  the  picture, 
which  will  be  easily  seen  by  the  unevenness 
of  the  surface,  it  would  be  advisable  to  pull 
up  the  picture  from  one  corner  and  remove 
it.  If  there  is  any  dirt  on  the  margin  now 
is  the  time  to  remove  it  by  applying  the 
sponge  with  clean  water,  or  it  will  not  be 
removable  when  dry.  Stains  must  be  re- 
moved before  mounting.  The  frame  should 
be  ready  to  receive  the  stretcher,  and  it 
should  at  once  be  tacked  in  and  stood  upright 
to  dry.  If  not  tacked  into  the  frame  the 
stretcher  will  twist  with  the  drying  of  the 
picture,  which  tacking  in  the  frame  prevents. - 

Should  the  engraving  be  on  India  paper  it 
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will  not  be  advisable  to  damp  it  so  much  nor 
let  it  lie  in  the  paste,  but  proceed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  as  the  India  paper  sometimes 
comes  up  when  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  lay 
it  again  properly. 

Many  other  pictures  are  mounted  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  mentioned,  but  where 
it  is  an  old  engraving,  stained  and  discolored, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  clean  it  before  mount- 
ing. 

Where  gilt  slipping  is  laid  in  a  frame  of 
black  walnut  or  other  wood,  the  stretcher 
may  be  omitted  by  mounting  the  picture  on 
the  inside  slipping  in  the  following  manner. 
The  picture  must  be  well  damped  with  a 
sponge  and  clean  water.  The  frame  made 
of  slipping  must  be  well  sandpapered  down, 
and  glued  and  laid  on  the  picture  in  its 
proper  place  and  well  rubbed  down.  When 
dry  it  will  be  found  to  be  well  stretched,  and 
the  gilt  will  go  under  the  glass.  It  should 
be  tacked  in  the  frame  to  dry,  and,  when 
fitted  up,  a  backboard  used.  This  method  is 
not  suitable  for  large  pictures. 

Proofs. — Sometimes  valuable  artist-proof 
pictures  come  into  the  hands  of  the  picture- 
frame  maker,  with  special  directions  as  to 
their  mounting,  &c.,  as  many  gentlemen  are 
most  particular  not  to  allow  the  fine  lines  of 
the  engraving  to  be  touched,  and  on  no 
account  pasted  on  the  back. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  proof  must  be 
carefully  measured  up  for  the  stretcher,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  marked  on  the  back, 
but  not  cut.  It  must  then  be  turned  on  its 
face  on  soft  tissue  paper,  and  moderately 
damped  with  a  clean  sponge  and  water.  The 
stretcher,  covered  with  paper,  muf-t  now  be 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  proof  in  the  place 
where  it  is  meant  to  be  mounted,  and  the 
outside  edges  must  be  glued  and  turned  over 
on  to  the  back  of  the  stretcher,  and  well 
rubbed  down  and  tacked  into  the  frame.  It 
will  dry,  and  present  a  well-stretched  picture, 
and  the  paper  will  prevent  the  wood  the 
stretcher  is  made  of  from  staining  a  valuable 
picture,  and  keep  the  dust  from  the  back.  If 
it  is  important  that  the  proof  should  not 
touch  the  glass,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
two  rabbets  to  the  frame — one  for  the  glass 
and  the  other  for  the  picture. 

Photogrdphs.  —  Photographs  are  usually 
mounted  on  cardboard,  and  the  great  fault  is 
that  the  majority  are  on  thin  board,  and 
through  bad  mounting  the  picture  is  pulled 
out  of  shape,  and  it  iis  difficult  to  fit  it  upon 
the  frame  to  present  a  workman-like  ap- 
pearance. 

The  photograph  should  first  be  squared  up 
by  cutting  the  edges  with  a  sharp  knife 
guided  by  a  straight-edge,  when  it  should  be 
put  into  clean  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
laid  between  blotting-paper  for  a  short  time 
before  mounting.  Some  thin  starch  should 
then  be  made  and  brushed  over  the  back  of 
the  photograph  very  evenly,  and  laid  on  the 
board  so  as  to  give  equal  margin.  After  well 
rubbing  down  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  should 
be  laid  in  a  press  or  under  a  weight  to  dry. 
If  it  is  required  to  mount  a  picture  with  cold 
starch  it  will  be  found  to  roll  under  the  brush, 
and  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  will  best 
rub  on  an  even  coat. 

Where  a  cut-out  mount  is  ordered,  the 
photograph  may  be  mounted  on  cardboard  a 
little  langer  than  the  picture,  placed  behind 
the  cut-out  mount  and  pasted  in  its  place. 

Water-colours  and  Gh  romos. — Water-colours 
require  careful  treatment,  as  it  is  not  advisable 
to  make  them  wet  by  paste,  or  the  colours 
may  be  affected.  After  careful  squaring  up, 
the  edges  should  be  gone  over  with  thin  glue, 
and  laid  in  their  place  on  the  mounting-board. 
If  a  cut-out  mount  is  required  it  must  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  mounted  water-colour. 

Chromo-lithographs  do  not  require  the  care 
advisable  for  water-colours,  as  the  colours  on 
the  picture  ai-e  oil  and  will  not  readily  be 
disturbed.  They  may  be  mounted  with  thick 
paste  and  laid  under  pressure,  and  if  a  cut- 
out mount  is  necessary,  the  mounted  picture 
must  be  pasted  in  its  place  at  the  back  of  it. 

Oleographs.  —  Oleographs  are  pictures 
printed  in  oil-colour  to  represent  oil-paintings, 
and  are  mouoted  in  the  following  manner.  A 


stretcher  is  made  the  size  of  the  picture  with 
wedges  at  the  corners  as  in  oil-paintings.  It 
is  then  covered  with  a  smooth  stout  canvas 
or  unbleached  Holland,  when  the  picture 
receives  a  coat  of  thin  glue,  the  stretcher  is 
laid  on  the  picture  and  well  rubbed  down  and 
left  to  dry.  The  stretchers  should  be  stouter 
than  ordinary,  as  they  require  to  be  strong. 
After  the  picture  is  dry  two  coats  of  parch- 
ment size  are  laid  on  and  then  varnished 
with  mastic. 

These  pictures  are  sometimes  mounted  as 
chromos,  with  margin,  and  many  subjects 
look  very  well. 

Maps. — Good  cotton  or  fine  canvas  must 
be  strained  on  a  smooth  clean  board  by  tacks, 
and  the  map  damped  with  a  clean  sponge  on 
its  back  and  then  well  pasted,  taking  care 
that  the  edges  are  well  saturated.  The  map 
must  then  be  laid  on  the  canvas,  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  the  top,  and  well  rubbed  down  :  when 
dry,  two  coats  of  parchment  size  must  be  laid 
on,  and  one  or  two  coats  of  paper  varnish. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  the  tacks  may  be  taken 
out  and  the  maps  squared  up  with  a  straight- 
edge and  knife,  enough  canvas  being  left  on 
the  top  and  bottom  to  attach  to  rollers.  The 
sides  are  then  bound  with  silk  ribbon  and 
the  bottom  tacked  on  to  a  roller,  while  on  the 
top  a  motilding  is  usually  secured.  Some- 
times the  roller  is  cut  in  half  and  the  map 
secured  between  by  screws  at  the  back. 

Where  the  map  is  in  several  sheets  they 
must  be  carefully  joined  in  mounting,  and  the 
edges  well  rubbed  down,  or  the  varnish  may 
get  under  and  stain  the  paper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO 
THE  O'CONNELL  MONUMENT. 

BY  THE  VEEY  EEV.  T.  C.  POPE. 

The  premature  death  of  our  eminent  sculp- 
tor, Mr.  Foley,  and  the  yet  unfinished  con- 
dition of  the  O'Connell  Monument,  present 
vei-y  grave  subjects  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Monument  Committee.     If,  as  recent 
reports  lead  us  to  understand,  the  models  of 
the  figure  of  the  "Liberator"  and  the  prin- 
cipal supplementary  figures,  as  well  as  the 
group  encircling  the  base,  have  received  the 
last  touches  fi-om  the  modelling  tool  of  the 
great  sculptor,  then  we  already  possess  sub- 
stantially the  creation  of  the  artist's  genius 
of  design  and  the   result   of  his  artistic 
manipulation.    Under  these  circumstances, 
though  minor  figures  or  other  complementary 
details  be  not  completed,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  monument  be  adopted  by  the 
country  in  precisely  the  condition  in  which 
it  has  been  left  by  the  great  master.  If, 
indeed,  the  monument  were  to  be  sculptured 
in   marble — no   matter  how  complete  the 
models,  or  how  precise  the  first  cuttings 
under  the  guidance  of  the  pointing  machine, 
the  last  finishing  touches  from  the  chisel  of 
a  master-hand  would  be  still  indispensable 
to  ensure  the  perfection  of  the  work.  These 
last  critical  touches,  governed  by  no  other 
rule  than  the  precarious  guidance  of  the 
eye   alone,   and  yet  struck   with  perfect 
ease,    decision,   and  precision,   are  those 
which    expressively   stamp    the  character 
of  genuine  genius,  and  command  the  cold 
marble  to  breathe  and  start  into  life  !  When, 
however,  as  in  the  instance  of  our  monument, 
the  figures  are  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  these 
finishing  strokes  are  entirely  dispensed  with  ; 
for,  as  the  mould  is  formed  from  the  model, 
the  casting  therein  must  be  an  identical  re- 
production in  metal  of  the  original  model. 
The  only  after-operation  required  is  "  filing 
up,"  which  consists  in  removing  the  project- 
ing seams  caused  by  the  oozing  of  the  liquid 
metal  into  the  joints  of  the  mould,  which  it 
is  always  difficult  to  adapt  with  such  exacti- 
tude as  to  leave  no  intervening  interstices. 
The  sculptor's  aid  is  not  even  requu'ed  for 
casting  his  own  figures  in  bronze,  as  it  is  a 
process  entirely  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  his  profession.    So  independent,  indeed, 
of  his  profession  and  superintendence  is  it 
that  many  recent  improvements  in  the  adjust- 
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ments  of  the  moulds,  the  core,  the  wax  or 
bitamen,  and  in  the  mode  of  infusion  of  the 
molten  bronze  invented  by  eminent  fouiid 
are  kept  strict  secrets  to  themselves,  and  aie 
concealdeven  from  the  sculptor  himself  who 
Employs  them.    If  the  unfinished  port--// 
the  monument  be  merely  sketched  by  Mr. 
Foley's  modelling  tool,  they  may  even  in  that 
condition  be  invested  with  a  pe«'^¥^;, ^^fJ^^^I'J 
and  excellence.    Sketches  in  pamtmg  and 
Sculpture  frequently  display  a  freedom,  bold- 
S  and  spirit  which  are  often  lo^t  m  niore 
elaborate  manipulation.    I  recommend  that 
It  castings  in\.ronze  from  the  ch^  - d e  s 
be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.    Clay  models 
long  subjected  to  the  dampmg  process,  lose 
much  of  their  sharpness  and  expression 
^vhereas.  again,  if  they  be  aUowed  to  diy, 
they  shrink,  and  they  shrink  "nequally  in 
diiflrent  parts,  according  to  the  diiferent 
diameters  of  the  varying  masses  of  clay  ot 
which  the  limbs  or  rounder  portions  of  the 
contour  of  the  figures  are  formed,  and  thus 
the  accuracy  of  the  general  proportions  is 
injured,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  entire  is 
deteriorated  or  distorted. 


THE  KILLALOE  SLATE  QUARRIES. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  KUlaloe  Slate  Company 
(Limited),  the  report  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last 
was  read.    It  stated  that  the  affairs  of  the 
company  were  in  a  satisfactory  state,  the 
operations  during  the  past  half-year  being 
^6538  4s.  lid.  The  present  aspect  and  future 
prospects  of  the  quarries  were  satisfactory. 
In  the  items  of  expenditure,  coals  figured 
very  largely,  and  the  price  of  coals  having 
greatly  fallen,  a  prospective  advantage  was 
opened.  The  supply  for  the  current  half-year 
had  been  secured  on  favourable  terms.  The 
undivided  profits  now  amount  to  ^1,873  lis., 
out  of  which  the  directors  recommended  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  of  income  tax.    A  sum  of  ^1,715  4s.  9d. 
was  due  to  the  Hibernian  Bank,  which  had 
afforded  the  Company  most  cordial  aid,  and 
as  the  directors  believed  it  would  be  desirable 
rather  to  extend  than  contract  operations,  it 
would  be  for  their  advantage  to  increase  the 
floating  capital  of  the  Company,  so  that  what 
was  now  paid  as  interest  should  be  divided 
amongst  the  shareholders  as  profits.  There- 
fore they  recommended  that  the  2,000  unal- 
lotted shares  on  hands  should  be  issued /;ro 
rata  amongst  the  proprietors  registered  as 
such  on  the  24th  September  iust. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS,  LONDON. 


The  following  are  the  awards  made  by  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  papers 
read  at  the  meetings  during  the  session  of 
1873-4  :— 

A  Telford  medal,  and  a  Telford  premium, 
to  Bindon  Blood  Stoney,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
for  his  paper  "  On  the  Construction  of  Har- 
bour and  Marine  Works  with  Artificial  Blocks 
of  Large  Size." 

A  Telford  medal,  and  a  Telford  premium, 
to  Richard  Christopher  Rapier,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.,forhis  paper  "  On  the  Fixed  Signals 
of  Railwavs." 

A  Telford  medal,  and  a  Telford  premium, 
to  Joseph  Prestwich,  F.R.S.,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.,  for  his  paper  "  On  the  Geological  Con- 
ditions affecting  the  Construction  of  a  Tunnel 
between  England  and  France." 

A  Watt  medal,  and  a  Telford  premium,  to 
Alexander  Carnegie  Kirk,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E., 
for  his  paper  "  On  tlie  Mechanical  Production 
of  Cold." 

A  Watt  medal,  and  a  Telford  premium,  to 
George  Wightwick  Rendel,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
for  his  paper  on  "  Gun  Carriages  and  Me- 
chanical Appliances  for  Working  Heavy 
Ordnance." 

The  Manby  premium  to  Leveson  Francis 
Vernon-Harcouit,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for 
his  "  Account  of  the  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance of  the  Harbour  at  Braye  Bay, 
Alderney." 


A  Telford  premium  to  Major  James  Browne, 
R.E.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  "On 
the  Tracing  and  Construction  of  Roads  in 
Mountainous  Tropical  Districts." 

A  Telford  premium  to  William  Douglass, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  "  The  Great 
Basses  Lighthouse,  Ceylon." 

A  Telford  premium  to  Joseph  McCarthy 
Meadows,  for  his  paper  on  "Peat  buel 
Machinery."  ^^^^^^^ 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Bbrehaven    Mining  Cof,''*^'';-/" 
journed  meeting  of  the  sharel.oMers  "f 
iomp.nywas  held  on  31st  ult.,  at  the.r  offices,  W  65  - 
n,orela.Kl-,treet-Sir  John  Enn„  presul,ng-for  e 
purpose  of  considering  a  new  system  of  workm^'  the 
mines  recommended  in  reports  s«hm,tted  at  the  la.t 
meetin-.    The  chairman  stated  that  thenew  system 
would  lead  to  consideraUle  economy.    A  sut.stitn- 
tion  of  water-power  for  steam-power  in  stampins 
ore  would  save  from  £800  to  £900  a-year  m  wage., 
l.esides  the  cost  of  1 ,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  sanguine,  but  an  increase  m  tlie 
price  of  copper  mijht  asain  put  the  undertakin- 
before  the  wind.    It  would  he  necessary  to  provide 
£8  000  for  an  immediate  payment.    The  directors 
would  obtain  a  loan,  if  possible,  and  they  would  not 
make  a  call  without  consulting  the  proprietors. 
The  reports  and  the  accounts  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Quadrature  op  the  CiRCi.B.-Mr. 
Michael  «:allinan,  of  Tower  Garden,  Cork,  an- 
nounces that  he  has  at  last  solved  the  mystery  ol 
the  circle.  He  says  he  is  prepared  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  assertions  helore  any  enquiry  that  may  be 
arran-pd  at  anyplace,  eiiher  in  Ireland,  Ensland, 
or  Scotland.  "if  Mr.  Callinau's  solution  is  entirely 
original  and  thoroughly  demonstrative  without 
havine  to  do  with  any  given  or  polygonal  rules  ol 
approximation,  it  is  important  and  worth  possessiiig, 
as  it  would  work  a  revolution  in  science.  I'or  his 
own  sake  we  hope  it  is  so. 

SCDLPTURK    AND     ARCHITECTURAL  ART.— 
With  tUf  retival  of  the  MediiBval  style  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  of  course,  became  one  of  its 
dependent  accessories  ;  the  architect  havinj  at  his 
command  an  ornamental  carver,  who  would  not  only 
tie  emploved  in  cutting  ornament,  but  often  human 
heads  for  label  terminals,  and  grotesque  animals 
probably  used  as  gargoyles.    And  wherever  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  the  whole  hgure,  the 
architect  has  only  to  apply  to  his  carver,  who  at 
once  undertakes  tiie  task  irrespective  ot  his  iiica- 
pacity  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  human  form. 
Fur  a  moinent  we  will  just  glance  at  the  results  of 
such  untutored  handsallempling  tiie  higher  branches 
of  art.    Tlie  carver  procures  a  block  of  stone,  and 
we  soon  see  him  pelting  away  at  a  supposed  saint, 
or,  perhaps,  a  virgin;  modelling  and  pointing  are 
out  of  the  question,  nor  have  they  been  even  heard 
of  amon.r  this  class  of  men.    We  may  at  once  con- 
clude what  the  result  would  he  from  one  who  had 
hut  a  vague  knowledge  of  proportion  and  was  alto- 
aether  wanting  iu  that  of  anatomy  and  the  other 
requirements  of  the  art.    Stone  which  liad  been 
hewn  into  disproportionate  and  distorted  forms  was 
(and  even  is,  now)  set  up  in  our  churches  to  be 
caped  at,  and  even  admired,  by  our  art-devouring 
public,  and  often  eulogised  by  some  of  our  Gothic 
architects,  as  being  an  excellent  example  of  Medi- 
eval art.    We  have  seen  iu  churches  which  had 
been  either  entirely  built  or  restored  by  some  emi- 
nent architect  of  the  day,  figures  whose  heads  have 
varied  from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
length  ,  and  yet  these  are  lield  in  high  esteem  by 
experts  in  Gothic  art.    If  such  opinions  are  to  be 
taken  as  valid,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
said  art  as  nothing  else  but  barbarous;  and  we 
doubt  whether  much  progress  can  he  made  until 
i  architects  shall  have  acquired  a  higher  knowledge 
of  art  in  general. — Builder. 


or  "  linlkic'«  "  boxes  are  in  cxlutenoo,  or  h.is  anj  citizen  f,r 
public  institute  a  complete  set-Doi,  rattle,  and  pole-in 

S.'.'xt  Antiquarian  "  wishes  to  "^f,*" 

chairs  are  »tm  used  in  Dnblii,,  or  ,f  not,  In  what  year  tlity 
disappeared  from  the  stro^ts  V  Tl,.  la.t  places  "l'»'="^<» 
them  in  were  at  the  top  of  Kutl  u.d  sqi.arc  ' P^l^f 
and  in  Hume-street,  but  wr  fnv^,-l  tUr  rx.yrl  year  1  ossibly 
there  are  some  octo-tnai  ian  or  rioiiaiicnarmn  ladies  In  tUS 
city  who  use  tbnn  ln,stc;i.l  of  bath  rlmii  s.  I'erliaps  some 
correspondent  will  ol.llKe  "  Antkiuarian  "  with  an  answtr, 
and  also  as  to  where  he  might  see  a  well-preserTed  specimen 
ofthe  old  Dublin  sedan  chair. 
Sanitas.— Next  month,  at  Glasgow.   There  will  also  he  an 

exhibition  of  .sanitary  appliances. 
Several  matters  intended  for  insertion  in  this  issue  ara  held 

over  for  want  of  space.  . 
Erratom  — In  our  issue  of  1st  inst.,  in  noticing  Mr.  A.  vy. 
Robinson's  design  for  new  church  at  Strabane   we  were  in 
error  in  styling  it  a  "  Presbyterian "  church-the  word 
should  have  been  "Episcopal." 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Calp  —It  is  a  carboniferous  limestone  and  a  middle  formation 
between  the  lower  and  upper  limestone.    The  upper  and 
lower  divisions  produce  a  good  crystalline  greyish  lime- 
stone occasionally  dolomltic,  and  in  a  few  instances  rolitic. 
The  calp  cimsists  of  a  dark  carbonaceous  or  earthy  grey  lime- 
stone.   The  calp  is  not,  in  gLMieral,  a  good  building  stone 
but  there  are  quarries  which  yield  a  tolerably  good  and 
durable  stone.    It  is  liable  to  rapid  decay,  but  its  tendency 
to  flake  may  be  overcome  by  dressing  it,  and  putting  it  in 
its  proper  building  bed  and  not  (ui  a  line  with  its  laminaj 
calp  in  the  ordinary  building  .stoue  of  Dublin. 
K11.MAIHHAM  —It  is  doubtful  indeed  if  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
designed  the  Hospital.    Some  authorities  have  it  that  it 
was  Inigo  Jones,  but  tliat  architect  died  many  years  before 
the  building  was  tliouglu  of 
A  "  Chaklie's  ••  Box.— Will  some  of  our  readers  or  corres- 
pondents inform  us  if  any  of  the  old  Dublin  watchmen  s 


The  Water- Works  of  Dublin  are  likely  to  afford 
material  for  discussion  for  years  to  come  in  regard 
to  law  expenses,  and  in  respect  to  supply,  pollution, 
and  waste.     A  judgment  is  still  in  existence  at  tlie 
suit  of  the  Colletnor-Geiieral  for  a  large  sum  for 
rates  on  the  water-mains,  but  the  Water  Work* 
Committee,  we  are  told,  have  no  funds,  while  some 
of  tlie  members  of  the  Corporation  and  a  larce 
number  of  tlie  pnhlic  are  anxious  to  know  how  the 
funds  of  the  committee  have  been  expended.  We 
will  perhaps  liear  the  facts  some  day.    A  report, 
was  read  at  tlie  monthly  meeting  of  tlie  Corporation 
in  reference  to  the  complaint  of  a  citizen  of  injury 
done  to  his  liusiness  by  tramways  opposite  to  lii» 
house,  but,   as  usual,  the  committee  fenced  tlie 
question  and  quoted  the  law,  without  affording  any 
answer  to  the  complaint,  or  suggesting  how  the 
evil  complained  of  could  be  abated.    The  Town 
Clerk  read  a  report  from  No.  3  Committee  (of 
which  Ur.  Norwood  is  chairman),  which  referred, 
among  other  things,  to  a  payment  of  £02  lOs^,  in 
respect  of  the  expense  of  five  officers  of  the  Cor- 
I  poration,  who  attended  with  a  deputation  from  the 
liouse  on  lier  xMajesty  the  Queen  and  the  Dnke  of 
Edinburgh,  in  London,  in  March  last.    The  sum  of 
£12  10s.  a-piece  for  a  journey  to  London,  stopping 
a  few  Iiours  and  returning,  is  an  easy  way  of 
spending  the  citizens'  money.     Two  officers,  or 
three  at  the  most,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient; 
but  during'  the  last  ten  years  several  hundreds  have 
been  expended  in  foolisii  or  useless  deputations, 
while  the  city  was   left  uncleaiised,  a  prey  to 
epidemic.    A  report  was  adopted  at  the  meetinij 
recommending  the   erection  of  a  weigh-house  at 
Burgh-quay. 

Kingstown.— At  the  monthly  general  meeting 
of  tlie  Commissioners,  it  appeared  that  tlie  Kings- 
town Extension  Boundaries  Bill  liad  received  the 
Royal  assent.    Plans  had  been  forwarded  of  the 
proposed  new  town-hall  to  the  Board  of  Works. 
Notice  to  increase  the  clerk's  salary   had  been 
postponed  sine  die.  Some  discrepancy  in  the  weisjht 
of  liay  sup|)lied  to  tlie  board  was  under  examination 
for  some  time,  and  was  referred  to  committee.  The 
surveyor's  report  was  read.    It  stated   that  tlie 
asphalting  of  the  footways  of  the  chief  thoroughfare 
would  shortly  be  commenced  by  the  Val  de  Travers 
Company.    The  average  amount  of  water  supplied 
to  the  township  during  the  last  month  had  been 
4,010  gallon*  daily.     Mr.  Kelly  had  resigned  and 
had  resumed  his  seat  at  the  board  during  the  last 
month.    An  account  rendered  liy  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw 
for  £350  for  plans  recently  supplied  with  respecl 
to  tlie  township  sewerage,  was  brought  forward.  It 
was  referred  for  further  examination.    The  mor- 
tality in  Kingstown  during  August  was  stated  to 
liave  been  14  per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Beale's  plans  for  an  aquarium  and  town-hall  for 
Kingstown  were  brongbl  forward.    The  buildings 
were  proposed  to  be  erected  on  a  site  expected  to 
be  obtained  near  the  railway  terminus  from  Govern- 
ment.   The  plans  were  very  comprehensive,  in- 
cluding a  nuniberof  shops  and  other  useful  features, 
beside^i  town-hall  and  court-house.  Commun'ca- 
tions  were  read  from  the  Board  of  Works  on  the 
suliject  of  the  site.    A  proposal  was  discMSsed  for 
combining  with  the  Aquarium  Company  in  the 
matter  of  the  new  town-ball,  the  board  to  pay  a 
rental    to   the  Company  for  the  accoiiiniodalioii 
required   for  the   township.    A   warm  discussion 
ensued,  some  members  ot  the  hoard  advocating  the 
proposed  comliination  as  a  saving  to  the  rates  of 
1  the*  town,  and  others  proposing  the  indepeudeiit 
i  borrowing  of  Government  money  to  erect  a  towii- 
I  hall   and    court-house    for    themselves,  beveral 
I  trading  members  objected  to  shops  being  included 
!  ill  the'aquarium  scheme,  while  others  pointed  out 
'  that  the  Kingstown  traders  could  possess  thein^el  -  »■» 
of  these  shops  if  they  so  desired.  One  commis-ioner 
understood  that  no  calling  likely  to  interfere  with 
asy  trader  in  the.  town  would  be  carried  out  in  the 
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shops  in  question.  Tlie  advantage  of  the  atiuarium 
to  Kinjistown  was  generally  admitted.  Mr.  Stewart, 
seeing  the  friendly  nature  of  the  communications  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  moved  a  resolution  that  an 
interview  should  he  had  with  the  projectors  of  the 
aquarium.  The  plans  sent  in  for  a  tiew  town-hall 
were  not  examined  Sanction  was  given  for  the 
})ayraent  to  the  Dublin  Corporation  of  an  excessive 
water  account.  It  was  reported  that  meters  were 
now  heing  added  to  the  township's  lamps.  About 
twenty  ratepayers  attended  the  njeeting.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Kingstown  Board  of  Commissioners 
since  met  in  their  rooms,  and  conferred  with  Mr. 
Beale,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  proposed  aquarium, 
town-hall,  and  court-house  for  tliis  township.  It 
appeared  that  the  buildings  and  fittings  would  cost 
about  £26,000.  It  was  proposed  tliat  the  commis- 
sioners should  pay  in  the  form  of  interest  or  rent 
for  certain  portions  of  the  buildings  to  he  set  apart 
for  their  use  till  they  raised  funds  to  buy  them  out. 
They  proposed  Mr.  M'Curdy  as  their  architect, 
should  an  arrangement  of  the  nature  stated  be 
carried  out.  Finally,  the  committee  resolved  to 
consider  the  matter  fully,  and  to  draw  up  a  report 
on  the  suhj  ct,  to  be  laid  liefore  tije  full  board,  with 
the  understanding  that  neither  party  was  committed 
to  any  line  of  action  by  the  conlerence. 

Blackrock. — The  work  of  reclaiming  a  large 
tract  of  slob  land  within  the  line  of  railway  at 
Blackrock  proceeds.    It  has  been  estimated  (says 
a.  correspondent)  that  £10,000  must  be  expended 
before  the  sea  is  kept  out,  and  that  in  purchase- 
money  and  labour  nearly  half  that  amount  has 
already  been  expended.    No  contracts  for  the  work 
were,  it  appears,  taken  up,  the  local  commissioners 
deciding  on  carrying  out  the  reclamation  themselves 
by  day  labour,  under  the  inspeclion  of  their  own 
engineer.      A  large   proportion  of   the  filling-i]i 
material  is  sand  drawn  in  under  the  railway  culverts 
at  low  water,  and  occasions  have  arisen  when  much 
of  this  sand  has  been  washed  away  again.  This 
must  render  the  work  of  reclamation  tedious  and 
costly.  The  town  sewage,  in  great  part,  still  spreads 
over  the  slob,  and  its  odour  is  as  offensive  as  ever. 
At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  commissioners  on 
Wednesday  last  a  discussion  took  place  in  reference 
to  the  contract  for  asphalting  the  footways.  It 
was  stated  that  the  committee,  who  had  entered 
into   the  contract,  had  acted   illegally  without 
giving  ten  days'  notice  before  entering  into  the 
arrangement.    It  was  finally  arranged   that  the 
asphalting  works,  at  present  in  progress,  be  discon- 
tinued until  the  ex|iiration  of  the  required  time. 
A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Ferguson, 
in  which  he  stated   that  the  appointment  of  the 
Public  Parks  Committee  was  an  invalid  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Commissioners  by 
the  Public  Park  Act  (Ireland)  of  1869,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  constitution  of  the  committee  was 
informal,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Vernon  did  not 
possess  the  statutory  qualifications  to  act,  and  that 
the  Cotnmissioners  had  no  right  to  transfer  those 
powers  vested  in  them.     Mr.  Ormsby  gave  notice 
that  he  would  move  on  the  next  day  of  meeting 
that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Barnes,  Surveyor,  be  in- 
creased from  £155  to  £230  per  annum,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  services  lie  had  rendered  to  the 
township  since  his  connection  with  it  as  engineer, 
and  the  great  expenses  he  had  spared  the  rate- 
payers during  the  introduction  of  the  Varlry  water 
supply,  main  drainage,  public  lighting,  and  other 
extensive  works,  and  that  the  increase  of  salary  be 
computed   from    the   31st  August,   1873.  The 
arrangemer.ts  for  the  loan  of  £4,000  were  com- 
pleted, £3,000  of  which  sum  is  to  be  applied  for 
drainage  purposes,  and  £1,000  for  asphalting  the 
public  footways.    The  report  of  Mr.  Barnes  was 
submitted  to  the  board  in  reference  to  the  footpaths 
of  the  township  most  in  need  of  asphalting,  wliich 
would  convenience  the  inhabitants.    The  cost  he 
estimated  at  about  £1,200,  and  the  superficial  extent 
covered  at  about  8,OriO  square  yards. 

Bray. —  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners it  was  resolved  to  inform  the  tax  collector 
that  he  would  be  made  liable  for  i«terest  at  bank 
rate  on  uncollected  rates.  A  letter  from  the 
Wicklow  Railway  Company  stated  that  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  any  water  used  for  their  locomo- 
tive engines  when  the  Dublin  Corporatioti  had  put 
up  the  necessary  meter.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Dublin  Corporation  stating  that  after  September 
1st  no  excess  of  Vartry  water  would  be  allowed 
the  township  without  additional  payment,  the  statu- 
table allowance  being  twenty  gallons  per  head  per 
day.  Tlie  surveyor  stated  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  separate  meter  should  he  erected  to 
measure  the  water  supplied  to  the  township.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  census  of  the  population  of 
Bray  should  be  special, /itaken  without  delay  in  its 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  water  required  by  the  in-  j 
Jiahitants.  Several  letters  were  read  reporting  the 
existence  of  nuisances.     Six  copies  of  the  new 


Public  Health  Act  were  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  a  letter  calling  attention 
to  its  leading  features. 

Drogheda. — In  his  report,  dated  29th  ult.,  on 
the  potable   waters  of  Drogheda,  Dr.  Cameron 
states  that: — "  I  have  carefully  analysed  ten  speci- 
mens of  water  submitted  to  me  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Corporation  of  Drogheda,  and  the  reults  of  my 
examination  are  given  in  the  table  herewith.    1. — 
Thougii  somewhat  '  hard,'  is,  on  th»  whole,  a  pretty 
good  water.  2. — This  water  is  free  from  sewage  (its 
nitrogen  compounds— ammonia,  nitrous  acid,  &c., 
being  small  in  amounts),  but  it  is  unfit  for  use, 
owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  solid  matters — 
nearly  one  quarter  ounce  per  gallon— which  it  con- 
tains.   Such  a  water,  if  constantly  used,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Its  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris) 
is  one  of  its  most  objectionable  features.   3.— This 
water  is  of  excellent  quality,  contaiinng  only  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  solid  matters,  and  being  free  from  sew- 
age. 5. — I  consider  this  water  tainted  with  sewage, 
though  not  to  a  large  extent.    With  respect  to  its 
amount  of  dissolved  solid  matters,  it  is  unobjection- 
able. 7.— This  is  a  frightfully  impure  water,  utterly 
unfit  for  use.  Beside  containing  an  enormous  amount 
of  solid   matters  (including  objectionable  earthy 
salts),it  is  highly  contaminated  with  sewage.  8. — The 
only  objection  to  this  water  is  its  hardness,  which 
renders  it  to  some  extent  inetiicient  for  abstergent 
and  cooking  purposes.    It  is  free  from  sewage  im- 
purities.    10.— The  softest  and  best  of  the  ten 
specimens  of  water,  except  No.  3.    11.— Free  from 
a  sensible  amount  of  sewage  impurities,  and  mode- 
rately hard.    12.— Somewhat  hard,  but  otherwise 
a  pretty  good  water.  Magdalene-street  Fountain. — 
This  water  is  somewhat  contaminated  with  sewage 
injpurities,  and  it  contains  an  excessive  amount  of 
dissolved  solid  matters.    It  is  not  fit  for  drinking, 
cooking,  or  washing.    I  had  expected  to  find  all 
the  fountain  waters  identical  in  composition,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  from  a  cummoii  source,  but  I 
found  them,  with  two  exceptions,  3  and  10,  to 
differ  in  several  resjiects." 

DuNDALK.— In  the  matter  of  street  "obstruc- 
tion "  in  this  town,  the  local  Democrat  of  Saturday 
has  the  following: _" The  police,  it  would  seem, 
are  determined  to  remove  all  'obstruction.'  At  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Borough  Court,  Mr.  Parks, 
Barrack-street,  was  fined,  at  the  suit  of  this  pro- 
tecting body,  for  having  cars  outside  his  premises, 
which  caused  obstruction  to  the  thoroughfare. 
Elated  by  the  success  of  their  last  case,  a  raid  was 
made  upon  the  cabbage-stands  on  the  market- 
square,  and  the  owners  of  tlie  several  stands  sum- 
moned for  obstructing  the  thoroughfare.  Tlie 
deliiiquents  were  fined  6s.,  or  in  default  of  payment, 
a  week  in  gaol.  The  fines  were  made  up  liy  such 
vendors  of  the  favourite  vegetable  as  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  '  vigilance  '  of  the  constabu- 
lary, and  the  '  oiFenders '  were  released."  [We 
have  frequently  drawn  attention  to  the  neglect  of 
our  while-gloved  protectors  in  looking  after  our 
thoroughlares.  They  are  invested  with  sufficient 
authority  to  prevent  encroachments,  but  they  are 
either  careless  or  timid  in  carrying  out  the  law  — 
Ed.  I.B.] 

Abbbyleix.— A  case  of  adulterated  milk  led  to 
a  long  liearing  at  the  Petty  Sesssions  of  this  town— 
"  The  Board  of  Guardians  v.  Richard  Scale,"  the 
defendant  being  the  milk  contractor  to  the  Union. 
Dr.  Cameron  analysed  the  milk,  which  was  proved 
to  be  adulterated,  and  not  ot  the  quality  contracted 
for.  The  case  was  before  the  magistrates  on  two 
occasions  previously.  In  the  end  the  Bench  ad- 
hersd  to  their  original  order,  and  inflicted  a  penalty 
of  £10,  and  £10  costs. 

LuRGAN. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners it  was  stated  that  since  the  previous 
meeting  Professor  Thompson  and  Mr.  Young,  C.E., 
Belfast,  had  been  in  Lurgan  with  respect  to  the 
water  question.  They  had  not  yet  made  their  report 
on  the  matter,  but  be  might  inform  the  commis- 
sioners that  these  gentlemen  recommended  the 
water  to  be  taken  from  Moss  Bay  in  the  Lough, 
and  not  from  Kinney's  Bay.  It  was  agreed  to 
postpone  the  further  considerationof  the  matter  until 
after  the  report  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Young 
should  come  to  hand. 

COLERAINE. — A  correspondent  with  American 
experience,  writes  in  the  Coleraine  Chronicle,  on 
the  water  supply  of  that  town,  and  points  out  how 
an  efficient  water  supply  can  be  obtained  for  Cole- 
raine. Among  other  things  he  says: — "Does  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  your  natty  little  town  may 
some  day  contain  a  population  of  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  annex  to  itself  Portstewart,  Portrush, 
Bushmills,  Dervock  and  Ballymoney Do  you 
not  think  that  that  day  might  be  hastened  by  pro- 
viding in  advance  a  supply  of  water  for  its  factories, 
steam-engines  and  baths,  for  the  irrigation  of  its 


fields  and  gardens,  and  for  culinary  purposes? 
You  have  hills  in  the  Parish  of  Killowen,  where 
reservoirs  can  be  built  overtopping  the  whole  plateau 
from  Coleraine  to  Ballycastle,  perhaps  to  Bally- 
mena,  except  the  Kilgrane  ridge.     On  these  hills 

you  can  store  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons  

an  unfailing  supply  for  that  whole  district.  You 
have  the  Bann  at  your  feet,  and  the  Bush  in 
the  distance,  as  the  sources  of  that  supply  ;  the 
hydraulic  power  in  the  Cutts  to  raise  it  to'  any- 
requisite  elevation,  and  civil  engineers  somewhere 
to  plan  and  execute  the  necessary  works  at  com- 
paratively moderate  expense.  There  is  no  physical 
difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  these  sugges- 
tions ;  and  the  principal  one,  the  financial,  could 
surely  be  overcome  by  the  public  spirit  of  your 
landowners,  merchants,  and  others,  and  by  p"ros- 
pective  water  rents.  The  sanitary  one,  the  purity 
of  the  water  above  the  Cutts,  is  not  insuperable,  as 
legislation  could  compel,  by  proper  police  super- 
vision, a  complete  utilization  of  the  sewage  of  the 
upper  towns  and  hamlets  for  agricultural  purposes  • 
while  a  sufficient  reserve  could  be  held  in  reservoir 
during  the  passage  of  the  flax  steepings  from  the 
river,  or  until  chemistry  abolished  that  nuisance. 
The  riparian  damage,  by  a  diversion  of  a  portion  of 
the  stream  from  its  natural  channel,  could  be  met 
mechanically." 

Portrush.— It  having  been  stated  in  ihe Belfast 
News-Leiter,  we  believe,  by  a  correspondent,  that 
in  respect  to  Portrush,  "  in  every  part  of  the  place 
(houses  included)  you  encounter  every  species  of 
abominable  smell,  and  as  for  the  water,  the  little 
that  is  procurable  is  quite  unfit  for  use."  A  cor- 
respondent in  the  Coleraine  Chronicle  flatly  denies 
the  impeachment,  though  he  admits  that  there  are 
spots  with  defective  sanitary  arrangements  in  the 
town.  The  town  is  a  seaside  one,  and  much  used 
hi  the  bathing  season,  and  the  correspondent  ia 
inclined  to  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  the  migratory 
lodgers,  and  not  upon  the  landlords.  Time  will 
tell,  if  it  has  not  already,  who  are  the  parties  mostly 
to  blame. 


NOTICE. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  corUetnplation  or  in 
progress. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  ive  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
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Vol.  XVI  No.  355. 


The  Architecture  of  the 
Cistercians. 

VALUABLE  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  and 
illustration    of  the 
architecture    of  the 
'  Cistercian  Order  has 
been   made   by  Mr. 
^  James    J.  PhUlips, 
It  is  a  mono- 
comprising  a 
of  measured 
and  sketch 
drawings,  de- 
tails,  &c., 
with  descrip- 
tive  and  his- 
torical letter- 
Abbey,  County 


Belfast. 

graph, 

series 


press,  of  Grey 

Down,  the  once  magnificent  Cie- 
tercian    monastery   founded  in 
1193.  Attention  has  of  late  years 
been  directed  to  the  architecture 
of  the  Cistercian  Order  by  more 
than  one  British   architect  and 
architectural  writer,  but  among 
the  most  recent  and  able  illus- 
trators of  this   class  of  build- 
ings   is   Mr.   Edmund  Sharpe. 
Koman  Catholic  opinion  may  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  or  admit 
his  deductions  where  religion  is 
made  to  flash  a  side  light,  and  account 
for  evolutions  that  may  or  may  not  be  owing 
to  its  influence.     One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  Cistercian  architects  appear 
to  have  worked  in  a  peculiar  and  special 
groove,  and  the  outcome  of  their  labours 
lives  to  influence  architectural  thought  and 
design  upwards  of  seven  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Order,  and  when  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  magnificent  structures  that 
belonged  to  it  are  crumbling  into  ruins.  We 
have  no  desire  to  follow  the  strictly  religious 
aspect    of    Cistercian    influences,    or  to 
encourage  a  free  fight  among  the  architects 
of  our  day  on  the  head  of  this  or  that  narrow 
view  of  the  style  ;  but  we  are  concerned  to 
see  all  scholarly  architects  and  archaeologists, 
no  matter  of  what  school,  taking  up  the 
subject  of  Cistercian  architecture  without 
prejudice,  and  honestly  doing  their  best  to 
illustrate  all  that  remains  to  us  of  those 
grand  old  buildings  which  have  found  in  this 
country  at  least,  in  the  instance  under  notice, 
no  unworthy  illustrator. 

The  remains  of  St.  Mary's,  Grey  Abbey, 
exhibit  nearly  all  the  peculiarities  common 
to  the  monasteries  of  the  Cistercians,  both 
in  its  site  and  plan.  The  nave,  however, 
presents  an  unusual  feature  in  being  aisleless. 
In  his  report  on  the  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Carrickfergus,  Mr.  Drew,  the 
diocesan  architect,  puts  forward  a  very 
plausible  explanation  regarding  the  above 
peculiarity.  In  his  opinion,  that  part  of  the 
church  was  an  antecedent  Irish  work  built 
"  tiiore  Scotorum."  "  The  majority  of  the 
ancient  churches  in  the  united  dioceses  of 
Dowa,  Connor,  and  Dromore,"  says  Mr.  Drew, 


"  present  a  unique  and  distinctive  type ; 
long,  narrow,  rectangular  buildings,  of  such 
striking  similarity  in  plan,  proportion,  severe 
simplicity,  and  such  architectural  details  as 
remain,  that  they  must  be  recognised  as  the 
work  of  a  unique  and  distinctive  school  of 
church  builders.  This  extraordinary  conser- 
vatism of  plan  conveys  to  the  mind  the  con- 
viction that  these  builders  were  '  Scots' — 
Irish  churchmen  untampered  by  English 
intei'ference,  resisting  innovation  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  especially  in  the  fashion 
of  church  building.  A  notable  example  of 
this  is  aiforded  in  the  narrative  of  the  tumult 
created  when  Malachy,  the  Bishop  of  Down, 
attempted  to  build  at  Bangor  a  church  instar 
iUorwn  qua  in  aids  regionibus  {extracta)  con- 
spexerat." 

From  an  examination  of  the  drawings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  insertions  of  later 
work  took  place  in  the  matter  of  tracery,— 
indeed  over  the  entire  buildings  alterations 
seem  to  have  occurred  at  difi"erent  dates. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  church,  which  is 
square,  presents  a  double  tier  of  triplet 
windows  of  Early  Pointed  form,  with  a  smaller 
window  at  top.  The  north  and  south  windows 
lighting  the  eastern  wing  of  the  church  were 
originally  of  a  like  form,  but  were  subse- 
quently altered,  and  had  decorated  stone 
tracery  introduced  on  outside.  The  eastern 
end  exhibits  features  in  its  plan  common  to 
the  English  ones  of  the  Order.  In  the  west 
doorway  there  is  to  be  found  a  good  specimen 
of  Early  English  work.  Although  an  atten- 
tive study  of  the  drawings  furnished  by  Mr. 
Phillips  of  the  church  and  conventual  build- 
ings will  reveal  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
some  remarkable  deviations  at  Grey  Abbey, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  buildings  preserve  the 
great  leading  and  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Cistercian  church  and  abbey  style. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  author  of  this 
monograph  to  quote  at  length  from  his  valued 
contribution  at  present.  It  is  a  work  that 
deserves  study  and  patronage,  and  we  hope 
it  will  meet  with  both  at  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fession for  whose  interest  it  was  undertaken. 
We  best  can  serve  the  interests  concerned 
at  the  present  by  stating  that  the  historical 
letterpress  consists  of  a  useful  introduction, 
followed  by  a  description  of  the  foundation 
and  early  records  of  Grey  Abbey ;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Cistercian  Order  into  Ireland, 
and  general  remarks  as  to  that  Order  of 
monks,  accompanied  by  a  sketch.  Next 
follow  the  descriptive  letterpress,  with 
ground  plan  ;  appendix  to  same.  The 
church,  west  elevation,  east  elevation,  north 
elevation,  south  elevation,  section  through 
transepts,  longitudinal  section,  details,  the 
refectory  ;  Ciovations — doorway  in  north  wall 
of  nave,  doorway  in  west  wall  of  south  tran- 
sept, monumental  fragments,  free  sketches 
of  details ;  perspective — interior  of  the  church 
from  south  chapel,  ditto  nave,  bird's-eye 
view  from  north-east.  An  appendix  is  added, 
giving  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Abbey 
after  its  first  ruin  and  spoliation. 

A  facsimile,  among  the  other  drawings,  is 
given  of  the  principal  "masons'  marks"  found 
on  the  stone  in  several  parts  of  the  building. 
Respecting  these  we  are  irresistibly  tempted 
to  quote  an  extract,  as  the  subject  possesses 
great  interest  for  us:  —  "The  mediieval 
masons'  marks  noticeable  on  the  fragments 
and  ruins  of  Grey  Abbey  naturally  claim  atten- 
tion. The  series  presented  above  is  believed 
to  include  all  that  are  generally  mediagval ; 
two  of  each  sort  are  given,  rubbings  having 


been  taken  off  the  originals  and  reduced  by 
scale.  Many  of  these  marks  correspond  with 
masons'  marks  of  various  dates  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  a  comparison 
with  the  extensive  series  collected  by  Mr. 
Godwin  would  show.  [Sec  JJuilder,  March 
27,  1869.]  Individual  marks  found  at  Grey 
Abbey  are  also  inscribed  in  the  crypt  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
and  on  other  buildings,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  It  might  be  thought  that 
Erin  would,  at  least,  have  a  right  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  shamrock  pattern,  but 
almost  a  similar  mark  is  to  be  seen  in  Stras- 
bourg Cathedral." 

Mr.  Phillips  is  of  opinion  that  many  of 
these  marks  were  undoubtedly  used  for  the 
classification  of  the  stones  while  unset  or  in 
pile,  and  probably  were  also  used  to  tell  the 
amount  of  each  man's  work.  There  has  cer- 
tainly been  found  a  great  diversity  of  marks 
on  old  buildings— some  may  have  a  symbolical 
meaning,  others  may  not,  for  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  positions — sideways,  upright, 
and  upside  down. 

Again,  Mr.  Phillips  observes  : — "  The  very 
practical  and  common-sense  workmen  who 
wrought  the  stones  for  this  Abbey  left  other 
marks  than  these  incisions,  and  on  such 
fragments  on  the  sections  of  the  clustered 
columns  are  to  be  found  the  lines  by  which 
several  hundred  years  ago  the  stone-cutters 
squared  and  set  out  their  work."  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  a  sound  knowledge  of 
geometry  was  known  by  the  early  mason 
fraternity,  both  lay  and  clerical.  Whether 
the  general  class  of  workers  were  well 
acquainted  with  "lines,"  as  our  modern 
workmen  call  it,  is  impossible  to  know  now ; 
but  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the 
leading  hands  and  master  workmen  were 
well  up  in  the  elements  of  Euclid,  and  under- 
stood the  "  setting  out  "  of  the  most  com- 
plex development  of  forms  in  constructive 
masonry. 

In  the  work  under  notice  a  sketch  to  full 
size  is  given  of  an  encaustic  tile  found  at 
Grey  Abbey.  The  surface  is  quite  smooth 
and  flat,  the  body  of  the  tile  is  of  red  pottery, 
the  pattern  being  produced  by  a  yellow  or 
bufi"-coloured  inlay  on  the  red  ground,  and 
the  surface  coated  with  a  vitreous  glazing. 
The  inlay  is  the  softer  material,  and  is 
slightly  mottled  from  wear  and  age.  The 
statutes  of  the  Cistercians,  it  seems,  enjoined 
great  simplicity  in  design  in  the  workmen  of 
that  body. 

We  think  Mr.  Phillips  did  right  in  giving 
the  plans  of  the  most  remarkable  abbeys  of 
the  Cistercian  Order  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  for  a  comparison  with  Grey  Abbey, 
"  shewing  its  general  coincidence  to  the  Cis- 
tercian ideal  developed  in  various  plans  of 
abbeys  by  that  Order." 

Before  concluding  our  notice,  there  is  one 
matter  in  connection  with  the  conventual 
buildings  of  Grey  Abbey,  which  we  cannot 
pass  by  without  noticing.  The  admirable 
Cistercian  community  were  good  sanitarians 
for  their  day,  and  provided  wall  for  the 
health  of  their  Order.  Botli  water-supply 
and  the  getting  rid  of  sewage  was  duly 
considered  in  all  their  erections.  Speaking 
of  the  flushing  sewer  and  its  passage,  Mr. 
Phillips  remarks  :  —  "  This  sewer  emerges 
from  a  well-constructed  i  ,hed  tunnel,  which 
must  have  been  formed  with  great  labour. 
It  extends  underneath  the  adjoining  hiU  in 
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a  north- easterly  direction,  and  doubtless 
communicated  with  some  well  -  supplied 
reservoir,  the  water  from  which  would  serve 
to  carry  off  to  the  then  adjacent  lough  the 
sewage  and  refuse  of  the  kitchen  and  entire 
convent.  The  Cistercians  utilised  their  water- 
supplies  in  a  very  jiractical  manner ;  they 
constructed  on  them  mills,  fish  ponds,  &c., 
and  recognised  the  value  of  sanitary  prin- 
ciples to  a  degree  worthy  of  modera  imi- 
tation." 

Mr.  Phillips  inscribes  his  monograph  of 
Grey  Abbey  to  the  Belfast  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, with  sincere  wishes  for  its  success ; 
and  he  acknowledges  the  friendly  encourage- 
ment given  to  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
work.  The  author  also  acknowledges  valuable 
assistance  rendered  to  him  by  several  well- 
known  archaeologists  iu  this  country  and  in 
England.  The  work  in  its  entirety,  both 
letterpress  and  lithographic  illustrations,  is 
by  the  one  hand,  and  evidences  considerable 
care  in  its  preparation.  Whatever  may  be 
found  wanting  to  make  it  complete  cannot  be 
charged  to  the  carelessness  of  the  author,  for 
the  work  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love 
to  Mr.  Phillips,  though  at  the  same  time 
entailing  a  large  amount  of  arduous  labour 
upon  the  author. 


ESSEX  BRIDGE. 


This  day  it  is  intended  to  open  for  traffic 
the  new  Essex  Bridge,  built  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Port  and  Docks  Board.  The 
arches  are  five  in  number,  as  before ;  the 
three  central  are  elliptical,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  height  of  roadway,  which  has  been  lowered 
about  9  ft.  The  outside  arches  are  semi- 
circular, and  reduced  in  span  by  building  out 
the  abutments  farther  into  the  river,  in  which 
are  provided  culverts  for  the  Main  Drainage 
system,  whenever  it  shall  be  carried  into 
operation.  As  a  roadway  or  gi-eat  artery  of 
traffic,  the  new  structure  is  everything  that 
can  be  desired,  and  its  nearly  uniform  level 
commends  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
commercial  pursuits.  It  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Stoney,  and  built  by  Mr.  Doherty,  of 
Belfast. 

Essex  Bridge — erected  bySemple,  1753-55 ; 
modelled  after  Westminster  Bridge— is  of 
the  past,  and  certainly  had  some  pretensions 
to  architectural  tuste.  True  it  is  the  archiis, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  our  progenitors, 
were  pitched  too  high  ;  but  in  these  days  a 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  semicircular 
form  was,  perhaps,  an  article  of  faith,  so  far 
as  bridge  building  was  concerned.  Sample 
was  not  sufficiently  courageous  to  adopt  the 
ellipsis,  and  it  remained  for  Telford  to  initiate 
its  use  in  arches  of  considerable  span. 
Although  however  much  the  semicircular 
arch  may  tend  to  improve  a  picture,  it  is 
now  found  most  generally  inapplicable  to 
modern  bridge  building.  Had  Semple  planned 
his  arches  either  segmental  or  elliptical,  it  is 
more  than  probable  his  work  would  have 
remained  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

The  balustrading  and  niches  originally 
designed,  and  as  shewn  in  one  of  Malton's 
Views  of  Dublin,  were  not  particularly  attrac- 
tive. However,  in  latter  years  the  niches 
were  removed,  and  the  balustrading  lowered 
to  a  reasonable  height ;  and  Essex  Bridge, 
as  it  stood  two  years  ago,  was  no  discredit  to 
a  city  whose  architectural  pretensions  con- 
trast favourably  with  any  of  equal  size  in 
Europe. 

Perhaps  we  are  insensibly  gliding  upon 
days  when  art  ideas  must  be  sacrificed  to 
utilitarian  views.  A  good,  substantial,  and 
Bolidly-built  structure  now  stands  in  place  of 
Semple's  work,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable 
possible  improvements  has  been  introduced 
in  providing  the  central  space  for  the  con- 
veyance of  gas  and  water  mains.  The  foot- 
ways are  formed  projecting  on  the  cantaliver 
principle,  and  are  so  much  added  to  the 


former  width  of  the  bridge,  and  would  be 
much  to  be  admired  if  designed  with  even 
an  approach  to  art  construction.  Unfortu- 
nately this  has  not  been  attended  to,  and 
they  altogether  destroy  what  might  have 
been  at  the  same  cost  a  highly  creditable 
work. 

Oh,  if  it  be  that  spirits  may 

Kevisit  eartiily  scenes  to-tlay, 

Sluule  (if  Semple,  look  down  and  see 

Where  once  tliine  art  is  now  deformity. 

The  triiimpli  tliine,  tlie  Ijridtje  thy  talent  graced, 

Is  gone  for  aye,  and  lastelessly  replaced  ! 

New  arches  sprung,  and  shapeless  corbels  bear 

Iron  trellis— all  the  art  that 's  there; 

Girders  in  place  of  balustrading. 

Oil,  Dublin,  how  thou  'rt  retrograding  ! 

Thy  palmiest  days  are  passing  o'er, 

Wlien  commerce  patronizes  art  no  more  ! 

These  footways — which  are  apparently  an 
afterthought — are  being  supported  upon  the 
most  primitive-looking  and  certainly  the 
clumsiest  attempts  at  corbelling  ever  beheld, 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  designed 
after  the  model  of  the  working  carpenter's 
antiquated  ogee  bracket.  What  is  intended 
to  form  the  balustrading,  and  also  support 
the  intervening  spaces  of  footway  between  the 
corbelling,  are  wrought-iron  lattice  girders, 
from  which  no  after  decoration  can  by  possi- 
bility remove  their  unsightly  appearance. 
Now,  corbels  in  the  position  these  stand  are 
capable  of  highly  artistic  treatment,  and 
could  be  made  ornamental  features  instead 
of  positive  deformity.  The  weight  the  lattice 
girders  are  intended  to  sustain  would  be 
equally  well  borne  by  tubular  plinths,  say 
from  18  in.  to  24  in.  in  height,  and  upon 
which  any  description  of  ornamental  balus- 
trading might  be  erected.  Surely  there  is 
enough  of  talent  in  Dublin  capable  of 
designing  something  to  supersede  this  mon- 
strosity. 

The  present  is  the  third  bridge  erected  on 
this  site.  The  first  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1G76 ;  up  to  and  until  its  completion  the 
entire  traffic  over  the  river  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  one  bridge  opposite  Bridge- 
street,  which  united  the  Danish  village  of 
Ostmanton  (now  called  Oxmantown)  with  the 
city.  In  1675  there  still  existed  on  the  south 
side,  where  one  of  the  abutments  of  Essex 
Bridge  now  stands,  a  gateway  and  tower  iu 
connection  with  the  city  walls :  this  was 
Newman's  or  Isod's  Tower,  as  shewn  on 
Speed's  Map  of  1610.  In  the  year  above 
named  {i.e.,  1675)  this  tower  was  taken  down, 
and  in  the  following  year  replaced  farther 
from  the  river  by  a  gate  and  tower  called 
Essex  Gate,  designated  thus  in  honour  of 
Arthur  Earl  of  Essex,  then  viceroy ;  and 
from  this  nobleman  the  present  bridge  derives 
its  name. 

The  increase  in  traffic  of  Dublin  had 
long  required  a  connection  across  its  river 
more  easterly,  and  in  1676  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Humphrey)  Jervis  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  bridge  on  this  site,  which 
consisted  of  seven  arches,  and  erected  it,  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  George  Mack,  a  mason, 
with  the  stones  removed  from  the  dissolved 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary.  Both  parties  engaged 
in  its  construction  appear  to  have  suflered 
considerably  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
from  the  undertaking,  and  the  bridge  itself 
was  still  more  unfortunate,  because  no  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  secure  proper  founda- 
tions. In  eleven  years  after  (December, 
1687)  an  unusually  high  tide  carried  away  a 
portion  of  one  of  its  piers. 

This  bridge,  originally  but  20  ft.  5  in.  in 
width,  soon  became  too  narrow  for  increased 
traffic,  and  an  addition  was  built  to  it  on  the 
western  side  of  9  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  to  provide 
a  footway,  which  was  divided  from  the  original 
bridge  by  a  parapet  or  low  waU  ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  failure  from  the  commence- 
ment, as  its  foundations  were  merely  laid 
upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  resting  par- 
tially upon  the  offisets  of  the  piers  of  the  then 
bridge.  This  annex  soon  separated,  and  at 
the  period  of  its  removal  (1753)  shewed  a 
chasm  fully  8  in.  across  its  entire  length.  In 
1751,  fuUy  one-half  of  two  of  the  piers  of  the 
original  bridge  gave  way,  causing  the  col- 
lapsing and  consequent  fall  of  two  of  its 
arches.  These  were  trussed  over  with  timber, 
and  the  roadway  was  thus  temporarily  restored 


by  planking.  However,  two  others  of  the 
piers  commenced  to  subside,  and  diagonal 
openings  shewing  themselves  in  others  of 
tlie  arches,  the  entire  structure  was  con- 
demned as  insecure. 

In  1753  the  Corporation  resolved  to  build 
a  new  bridge,  and  the  work  of  its  construc- 
tion was  actually  forced  upon  George  Semple, 
who,  however,  proved  himself  quite  equal  to 
the  task.  In  No.  266,  vol.  xii.,  of  the  Irish 
Builder  we  have  given  some  account  of  his, 
the  second,  Essex  Bridge,  which,  from  its 
construction,  was  capable  of  enduring  for 
indefinite  time  ;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that 
it  is  not  replaced  by  a  structure  at  least  as 
ornamental  as  that  which  he  produced.  No 
doubt  the  third  bridge  is  well  and  solidly 
built,  but  there  is  something  more  which  a 
city  like  Dublin  demands,  and  that  is  for  its 
rising  generations  it  shall  not  appear  to  ba 
retrograding  in  its  architectural  features. 

  W.  H. 

THE  KINGSTOWN  TOWN  HALL 
BUILDINGS,  &c. 
In  some  notes  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  M'Curdy'g 
name  as  architect  was  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  intended  buildings.  We  must 
stand  corrected,  as  we  have  learned  since 
that  tlie  plans  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Commissioners,  as  also 
the  plans  of  the  same  architect  for  the  new 
hospital,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  will 
be  laid  on  this  day. 


THE  CLANCARTY  STATUE. 

On  Tuesday  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  this 
statue  (which  is  by  a  Belgian  sculptor  !)  took 
place  at  Ballinasloe.  The  deceased  earl  is 
represented  attired  in  his  ordinary  dress,  in 
an  attitude  of  contemplation,  with  his  hands 
folded,  and  facing  towards  Garbally  Park. 
The  figure  is  of  bronze,  7  ft.  4  in.  in  height, 
and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  Ballinasloe  lime- 
stone, 10  ft.  high,  bearing  an  inscription  on 
a  black  panel  in  gilt  letters.  The  worthy 
chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  in  the 
course  of  some  observations,  informed  the 
assemblage  that  "  After  inquiry,  Mr.  Rae- 
maekers,  an  artist  of  well-known  eminence 
and  ability  [?]  was  selected  to  execute  the 

work  'Tlie  artist  had  never  seen  the 

late  earl,  and  had  only  a  few  photographs  to 
guide  him."  Alas  !  had  we  no  resident  Irish 
artists  to  whom  the  features  of  the  noble- 
hearted  deceased  were  familiar  ?  We  write 
in  sorrow  always  when  we  meditate  on  the 
cold  neglect  bestowed  upon  our  countrymen. 
Another  Foley  may  be  in  our  midst.  Perhaps 
the  untouched  figure  of  O'Connell  for  the 
monument  in  Sackville-street,  could  with 
safety,  at  the  "  eleventh  year,"  be  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Farrell,  the  artist  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  memorials  of  Smith  O'Brien, 
Captain  Boyd,  and  others. 


"TURN  THEM  OUT." 

A  MEETING  of  the  ratepayers  of  Bray  Town- 
ship was  held  on  Tuesday.  It  was  resolved 
to  support  fresh  candidates  at  the  forthcom- 
ing municipal  elections,  and  thereby  make  an 
efibrt  to  "  infuse  new  blood  "  into  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
become  indifierent  to  the  duties  expected 
from  them  by  their  supporters  at  the  previous 
election.  A  subscription  list  was  opened  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses. 

We  are  constantly  asked  if  the  "  DublLa 
Ratepayers'  Protection  Association  "  has  en- 
tirely collapsed.  Now  that  the  time  for 
electing  representatives  in  the  Municipal 
Council  is  approaching,  it  is  imperative 
on  those  who  sufi'er  from  heavy  taxation 
to  make  a  bold  eifort  to  put  jn-oper  and 
honest  men  into  the  Council.  We  shall 
willingly  assist  our  fellow-citizens  in  getting 
up  a  public  meeting,  and,  if  possible,  resus- 
citate the  association,  which  has  already 
effected  much  good  work.  It  is  lamentable 
that  such  apathy  exists  whilst  such  extra- 
ordinary balance  sheets  are  presented  to  th« 
ratepayers  year  after  year. 
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THE  ARCHITECT'S 
SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


Here  hj  my  ?Lr eside,  the  Buihlfr,  the  BuU din f) 
News,  and  the  Architect  for  the  week  are 
undergoing  review— a  silent  one.    How  i 
should  like  to  hear  what  So-and-so  and  bo- 
and-so  would  say  when  they  saw  this  illus- 
tration or  read  that  article  I  have  just  seen. 
There  are  scores  of  men  of  riper  judgment, 
sounder  discretion,  more  brilliant  wit  than  1, 
engaged  at  this  moment  in  precisely  similar 
occupation ;  what  would  I  not  give  to  hear 
some  of  the   fugitive   criticisms  that  are 
a-"oing  just  now  ?    How  I  should  like  some 
one  in  the  flesh  to  adopt  the  argunients  of 
the  article  I  have  just  read,  that  I  might 
'  go  for  him  '  and  of  course  demolisli  him  ; 
and  the  thought  occurs  to  me,  why  should 
we  not  have  a  running  fire  of  criticism 
of  the   contemporary   publications  in  the 
Irish  Builder?    It  would  be  wholesome, 
salutary,  and  enlivening.    Most  of  the  archi- 
tects whose  works  are  published  in  these 
journals  are  personally   strangers   to  the 
Irish  Builder  readers  and  contributors,  and 
there  could  be  no  interested  or  malicious 
personality  in  discussing  the  merits  of  their 
works  as  they  come  before  us.    Many  excel- 
lent articles  do  not  receive  the  attention  they 
deserve  in  the  absence  of  their  merits  being 
fully  canvassed,  and  a  vast  number  of  works 
are  illustrated  which  would  be  nothing  the 
worse  for  a  little  intelligent  criticism.  Let 
the  Irish  Builder  open  its  pages  to  such 
criticism,  and  by  all  means  invite  comments 
from  its  contributors  on  what  they  weekly 
find  in  the  building  journals. 

It  might  perhaps  rot  be  unserviceable  to 
any  journal  to  see  at  times  some  reflection  of 
the  impress  they  make.    They  would  not  be 
for   instance,   unkind   friends   who  would 
plainly  tell  that  most  respected  and  respect- 
aWe  of  journals,  the  London  Builder,  that  it 
is  subject  of  wide  comment  among  its  oldest 
supporters  ;  that  while  its  literary  excellence 
is  still  as   high   as   ever,  its  illustration 
department  has  fallen  into  feebler  form  than 
in  past  days,— doubly  so  by  contrast  with 
its   energetic   and   younger  rivals.  How, 
people   ask,   does   the   good   old  Builder 
manage  to  monopolise  all  the  ugliest  and 
least  meritorious  of  buildings  ?    To  pass  a 
late  volume  of  the  Builder  under  review  is, 
after  dwelling  with  pleasure  on  some  half- 
dozen  fine  and  interesting  illustrations,  to 
rise  with  a  feeling  of  depression  that  there 
should   be   so  much  stupid  or  objectionable 
building  going  on;  that  wood-cutting— ex- 
cellent in  itself— should  be  so  monotonous 
in  style,  and  that  time  after  time  the  same 
draughtsmen  should  appear  to  perpetrate 
the  same  errors  of  drawing  and  perspective 
in  the  accessories  of  the  buildings  illustrated. 
These  remarks  apply  but  generally.  The 
Builder  this  week  (September  19th)  has  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  Choir  of  Tournay 
Cathedral,  from  a  drawing  by  Brewer,  an 
artistic  and  excellent  woodcut ;  and  it  may 
here  be  said  that  subjects  of  this  kind,  are 
invariably  well  produced   by   the  Bulkier 
artists.    On  another  page  the  Builder  gives 
us  this  week  "  Architectural  Scraps,"  which 
it  says— probably  as  a  safe  thing  to  say— are 
"  not  without  suggestiveness.''     The  only 
suggestion  they  have  for  the  writer  of  these 
line's  is  a  sense  of  wonder  how  any  one  could 
be  found  to  record  in  a  sketch  book  such 
feeble  and  unprofitable  very  '  scraps  '  indeed ; 
and    further,  that    good   wood  engraving 
should  be  wasted  on  them.    A  rectangular 
window  space  filled  with  ugly  Elizabethan 
tracery  of  the  twisted  eel  type,  and  two 
commonplace    iron   scroll  brackets,  with 
little  tendency  in  form  to  a  bracket's  object 
andpurpose,  are  neither  profitable  nor  objects 
for  imitation.    The  Builder,  however,  in  its 
letter-press  does  not— as  the  other  papers 
do_bear  any  signs  of  the  '  stupid  season ' 
or  the  absence  of  contributors  on  autumn 
holidays.    A  sketch  of  an  architect,  little 
known  to  most  men,  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier, 
is  full  of  suggestive  interest,  and  makes  one 
wish  to  hunt  up  more  traces  of  this  notable 
and  versatile  worthy.    Mr.  Phillips'  "  Grey 


Abbey,"  County  Down,  is  noticed,  and  the 
criticism  is  kindly  and  appreciatively  done. 

Tlio   Architect  for  the  week  is  perhaps 
most  to  be  commended  for  an  article  (No.  II. 
of  a  series)  on  the  Building  Limestones  of 
France.    It  is  full  of  sensible  and  thoughttul 
information  on  the  process  of  disintegration 
of  building  stones,  applicable  generally,  and 
it   is   worth   re-publication*  in   the  Irish 
Builder  for  those  who  may  not  have  the 
good  fortune  to  see  the  A  rchitect.  Turning 
to  the  illustrations,  what  have  we  ?  More- 
ton  Almshouses,  Streatham,  Kent— T.  E.  O. 
Streatfield.    Pleasant  and  quaint  these  look, 
no  doubt,  one  thinks  in  execution  in  then- 
native  landscape.    Fully  imbued  they  are 
with  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  old  English 
rural  hap-hazard  building,  even  if  they  are_ 
studiously  so.    These  have  no  boldness  of 
gi-ouping  nor  striving  after  'features,  but 
are  in  fact  commonplace  and  natural  domestic 
work.    It  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  decided 
tendency  to  revert  to  old  English  manners 
of  building,  and  to  observe  architects  study- 
ing how  they  can  place  in  the  English  land- 
scape buildings  which  seem  somehow  as  if 
they  were  an  indigenous  product  of  the  soil. 
Next  we  have  a  Sanatorium,   All  Saints 
School,  Bloxham—W.  B.  Milne,— a  decent, 
quiet  and  be-mullioned  and  transomed  Gothic 
building,  somewhat  E.  W.  Godwinesque  m 
character,  unpretentious  and  satisfactory,  no 
doubt,  in  execution,  but  weak  in  chimneys 
which  are  angular  and  bald.    The  piece  de 
resistance  of  this  week's  Architect,  however, 
is  a  design  for  municipal  buildings,  Leicester, 
bv  J.  Goddard  and   R.   Phene    Spiers— a 
double-page   illustration.    Something  very 
stunning  in  a  fine  artistic  etching,  as  one 
opens  the  pages,  but  on  examination  proving 
to  be  a  most  pretentiously  set  out,  shallow, 
and  monotonous  compound.  The  style  adopted 
is  'Perpendicular'  of  a  wiry  and  cardboard- 
model  aspect.    The  whole  thing  has  a  paper 
design  and  unreal  look  about  it— a  long  flat 
fa<?ade  rather  symmetrically  balanced  by  cor- 
responding blocks  or  pavilions  on  each  side 
of  a  central  tower,  and  an  entrance  (of  which 
a  few  words  presently).    The  building  on 
scrutiny  is  one  of  three  storeys  from  the 
street  upwards,  but  treated  with  an  unhappy 
trick  (prevalent  in  modern  French  works),  by 
which  the  windows  of  the  two  upper  storeys 
are  run  into  each  other  without  dividing 
string  course,  and  holding  out  a  kind  of  trans- 
parent delusion  that  these  two  storeys  may 
be  one  series  of  grand  lofty  halls.  These 
storeys  finish  with  a  peculiarly  weak  cornice 
and  monotonous  embrasured  parapet.  From 
the  corner  of  the  block  nearest  the  spectator  a 
squat  octagon  turret  escapes  from  the  slates  of 
the  roof,  as  if  it  ran  a  risk  of  being  smothered. 
The  mild  roofs  run  off  into  still  milder  area- 
railings  at  their  crest,  and  some  chimney- 
stacks  apparently  come  from  '  pattern '  derived 
from  the  pages  of  a  trade  catalogue  of  '  Garn- 
kirk  Fire-clay  Goods.'   But  when  we  come  to 
what  a  friend  has  denominated  the  '  fayture 
of  the  design,  the  inevitable  central  tower,  it 
is    here    that    the    weakness    of  design 
culminates.  Grand  central  entrance- a  four- 
centred  arched  opening,  very  much '  sat  upon' 
by  the  tower,  until  it  is  broader  than  it  is 
is  high.   Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  uncon- 
cerned attitudes  of  the  aristocracy  thronging 
the    '  hall  door,'   one   might   anticipate  a 
catastrophe   by  the   'squelching'    of  the 
entrance  arch.    From  this  level  the  tower 
creeps  up  by  some  ecclesiastical-looking  and, 
as  regards  the  rest  of  the  design,  incongruous^ 
buttresses  ;  thence  a  straight  shoot  of  beauty 
unadorned,  enlivened  with  three  narrow  slits 
upon  each  face  about  15  or  '20  ft.  high  ;  then 
a  wiry   string-course  with  emaciated  gur- 
goyles.   Thence  the  tower  proceeds  upwards 
without  varying  from  its  chaste  and  severe 
rectangular  plan,  to  hold   shallow  square 
panels  for  clock  dials,  and  to  carry  four  most 
'  shaved'  octangular  pinnacles  with  inverted 
'extinguisher'  corbels,  a  clumsy  machico- 
lated  and  embrasured  cornice  and  parapet,  an 
ill-designed  two-storey  roof  terminating  in 
helpless  fireworks  of  iron-work,  and  an  egre- 


gious and  colossal  cock ;  all  this  drawn  in 
uncomfortably  tumble-over  perspective,  and 
wo  have  one  of  the  most  important  doHigns 
for  a  central  'fayture'  (to  quote  our  friend) 
that  town-hall  competition,  since  the  Ham- 
burg one,  has  brought  forth.  One  is  led  in 
natural  surprise  to  ask  how  is  this  '  Buchly  ? 
R.  P.  Spiers  is  known  to  fame  as  an  able 
artist  and  designer.  Can  it  be  that  the 
masterly  artistic  etching,  the  play  of  light 
and  shade,  the  animated  aristocrats,  men  and 
women,  with  vehicles  passim,  are  from  the 
pen  of  Spiers,  superimposed  on  the  feebler 
outlines  by  his  coUaborateur  whose  name  13 
a  new  one  to  the  public  ?  However,  like  the 
Origin  of  Species,  this  is  a  recondite  matter 
unprofitable  to  pursue. 

The  Buildinq  News  gives  us  four  designs 
(prize  ones)  by  Paley  and  Austin,  for  moun- 
tain churches  for  the  Carlisle  Diocesan 
Church  Extension  Society.  All  are  quaint 
and  characteristic,  and  happily  conceived  to 
adapt  them  to  a  peculiar  genius  loci.  A  little 
more  variety  of  ground  plan,  and  consequent 
interior  effect,  might  perhaps  be  desired. 
Next  we  have  the  "  Red  House,"  Bayswater 
—J.  J.  Stevenson.  It  can  be  only  said  of  this 
that  it  doesn't  look  much  better  on  paper  than 
it  does  in  reality.  Twenty  years  hence,  when 
it  is  well  smoke-begrimed,  this  building  will 
be  a  plausible  forgery  of  a  genuine  "  Queen 
Anne  "  house  ;  but,  being  as  it  is  an  archaic 
and  clumsy  if  "  curious"  piece  of  brickwork, 
without  quaintness  or  historical  interest  as  a 
veritable  outcome  of  the  epoch  of  either  Anne 
or  Victoria,  it  is  not  one  for  an  architect  to 
be  proud  of. 

Let  us  loyally  recognise  a  new  current  of 
taste  in  architecture,  and  for  convenience  call 
it "  Queen  Anne  Revival,"  and,  if  it  has  staying 
powers  in  it,  set  heartily  to  work  to  develop 
and  use  this  movement  of  Free  Classic  or 
whatever  it  may  be  ;  but  do  not  let  us  descend 
to  a  manufacture  of  sham  curiosities,  forgeries 
of  veritable  ugly  brick  houses  of  Anne's  or 
Dutch  Billy's  time.    We  respectfully  decline 
with  thanks  the  use   of   Mr.    Stevenson  s 
details,  which  adorn  another  page,  inclusive 
of  the  bow-pot  and  small  bush  and  the  ghostly 
gentleman  with  the  cloak,  feather,  sword  and 
Queen  Anne  balluster  calves.    If  I  am  to  go 
into  this  kind  of  thing  let  me  be  consistent. 
I  will  have  powder  and  patches  on  my  wife, 
a  full-bottomed  wig,  and  court  costume  from 
Messrs.  Gunn's  wardrobe  for  myself ;  confine 
my  reading  for  the  space  of  one  month  to 
the  pages  of  the  Tatler,  the  Spectator,  the 
Rambler,  and  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  s,  and 
so  endeavour  to  bring  myself  into  tone  to 
perpetrate  as  ugly  a  curiosity-shop  as  the 
Red  House,  Bayswater. 

These  are  not  valuable  or  intelligent  re- 
marks on  what  I  have  been  studying,  but  they 
may  serve  to  set  the  ball  rolling,  and  call  out 
the  views  of  others  on  things  in  general,  as 
the  architectural  panorama  passes  by.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  the  Building  News 
gives,  in  addition  to  the  four  pages  of  ex- 
cellent illustration  I  have  noted,  a  double 
paT-e— XVIth  and  XVlIth  century  sculpture 
—these  illustrative  of  the  series  of  papers  on 
sculpture  by  Dr.  Zerffi  that  have  for  some 
time  dragged  their  slow  length  along,  with- 
out I  fear,  in  spite  of  their  respectable  and 
scholastic  excellence,  arousing  a  lively  feeling 
of  excitement  among  the  readers  of  the 
Building  News.  * 


»  See  page  272. 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

THE  ALLEGED  DANGERS  OF  SEWAGE  FARMING, 
ETC. 

FOURTEENTH  ARTICLE. 

MoRK  than  once  a  panic  was  endeavoured  to 
be  created  by  newspaper  correspondents,  and 
indeed  by  some  medical  practitioners  too,  by 
asserting  that  the  diseases  of  cattle  have 
been  produced  from  their  eating  the  produce 
of  sewage  farms.  The  assertions  have  been 
even  carried  to  a  greater  length,  some  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  milk  of  such  cattle, 
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when  partaken,  generated  typhoid  in  house- 
holds, whole  families  being  attacked  with 
the  disease.  It  has  been  also  attempted  to 
be  proved  that  cattle  will  not  eat  the  produce 
of  such  farms  ;  but  this  statement  can  no 
longer  be  upheld,  as  cattle  will  eat  ravenously 
of  sewage  grass  and  other  produce.  Single 
beasts,  like  certain  individuals,  may  have 
their  peculiar  tastes,  and,  as  the  old  adage 
has  it,  one  man's  food  is  another  man's 
poison ;  but  cattle  in  general  have  been 
found  to  feed  greedily  ofi'  sewage  farm  pro- 
duce. 

The  question  next  arises.  Are  entozoic 
diseases  propagated  directly  in  cattle,  and 
indirectly  in  men,  through  the  spread  of 
sewage  over  the  soil  by  means  of  sewage 
irrigation  ?  In  the  "  Manual  of  Public 
Health,"  edited  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  the 
subject  is  discussed,  and  a  number  of  facts 
are  adduced  which  we  think  ought  to  prove 
satisfactory  upon  the  point.  Dr.  Cobbald 
suggested  that  the  BUharzia  hcematohia,  a 
parasite  common  to  Africa,  and  prevalent  in 
the  summer  time,  can  be  introduced  and 
conveyed  to  this  country  in  such  a  manner ; 
but  Dr.  Cobbald  has  at  the  same  time  shewn 
that  the  embryos  of  this  parasite  are  de- 
stroyed in  a  very  short  time  in  impure  water, 
as  proved  by  experiments  which  shew  that 
little  harm  can  result  from  sewage  distri- 
bution, so  far  as  parasitism  is  concerned. 
Herbivorous  animals,  we  all  know,  are  subject 
to  parasites,  so  the  suggestion  runs  that  the 
ova  of  these  parasites  contained  in  the  sewage 
are  distributed  on  the  land,  and  eaten  by  the 
cattle  with  their  food.  They  next  undergo, 
it  is  said,  a  stage  of  development  in  them, 
and  a  still  further  stage  of  development  in 
the  human  subject  when  the  meat  of  such 
cattle  is  eaten  without  being  properly  cooked. 
This  theory  is  not  wanting  in  ingenuity,  and 
is  calculated  to  make  nervous  folks  more 
nervous  than  ever.  In  fact,  it  may  be  classed 
amongst  the  sensational  theories  for  which 
this  age  is  remarkable.  The  theory  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts  ;  and  if  it  has  been,  we 
have  failed  to  meet  with  them. 

We  have  already  stated  that  irrigation  has 
been  practised  for  many  years,  and  in  Edin- 
burgh not  in  the  best  manner  ;  yet  in  relation 
to  that  place  a  single  case  of  parasitic  disease 
has  not  we  believe  been  traced.  The  experi- 
ment of  the  British  Association  Committee 
supplies  further  proof  of  the  fallaciousness  of 
the  entozoic  theory  in  connection  with  sewage 
farms. 

In  an  examination  of  the  slime  and  mud 
from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  some  sewage 
carriers  at  the  Earlswood  Farm  it  was  found 
that,  although  these  matters  contained  a 
large  amount  of  animal  life,  there  was  a 
complete  absence  of  ova  of  entozoa  among 
them.  Dr.  Cobbald  said,  "  The  flaky  vege- 
table tufts  collected  by  me  from  the  sides  of 
the  furrows  occupied  by  sewage  currents 
consisted  chiefly  of  Bntniclwqieiunum  monili- 
forme,  in  the  filaments  of  which  were  nume- 
rous active  free  nematodes,  but  no  ova  of 
any  true  entozoon."  Further,  the  carcase  of 
an  ox  which  had  been  fed  for  twenty-two 
months  upon  sewaged  produce  grown  at 
Breton's  Farm  was  examined  by  competent 
authority,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the 
British  Association  Committee,  with  the 
result  that  no  trace  of  parasitic  disease  could 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  body  by  the  most 
careful  examination.  It  has  also  been  shewn 
that  upon  these  farms  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  these  moUuscan  and  insect  forms 
of  life,  which  often  play  an  intermediary  part 
as  bearers  to  the  larv£e  of  entozoa. 

These  results  are  important  as  shewing 
that  the  creatures  are  killed  or  driven  away 
by  the  sewage,  and  that  the  parasitic  diseases 
spoken  of  cannot  be  propagated  by  the 
medium  of  sewage  farms.  Long  before  the 
introduction  of  sewage  farms  into  these 
countries  certain  soils  were  subject,  and  are 
still  subject,  to  swarms  of  animal  life  of  the 
worm  and  grub  order,  and  crops  have  suffered 
considerably  by  their  presence.  The  fact, 
however,  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  irrational 
opponents  of  sewage  farms,  who  appear  all 
at  once  to  discover  that  the  great  breeder 


and  nursery  of  worm  and  animal  life  in  the 
soil  is  sewage,  and  thence  from  sewage  to 
crop,  from  crop  to  cattle,  and  from  cattle  to 
man. 

There  is  ample  evidence,  however,  to  shew 
that  several  forms  of  animal  life  which  are 
destructive  to  crops  are  destroyed  at  once  by 
the  application  of  sewage.  The  chemical 
properties  of  sewage  will  account  for  this. 
In  the  third  report  of  the  British  Association 
Committee  it  appears  that  a  crop  of  American 
oats  was  severely  damaged  and  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  Osclids 
■vastator,  one  of  the  smallest  but  the  most 
destructive  of  these  grubs  and  wire  worms 
which  betimes  work  such  injury  to  cereal 
crops.  Two  heavy  dressings  of  sewage  were  j 
applied  during  two  successive  days,  the  result 
being  that  the  grubs  were  entirely  destroyed 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop  saved. 

The  remedial  effects  of  sewage  irrigation 
have  also  been  shewn  in  other  instances. 
The  wonderful  vitality  of  ova  has  been  re- 
marked upon,  but  is  it  certain  that  the  im- 
pregnated ova  of  intestinal  worms  even  get 
alive  on  the  sewage  farms  ?  They  are  inhabi- 
tants of  acid  execrations,  and  are  turned  into 
a  liquid  alkaline  from  an  excess  of  ammoni- 
acal  salts.  They  are  tossed  and  beaten  about 
in  it  during  its  passage  along  the  sewers, 
often  for  very  long  distances  ;  next,  they  are 
deposited  with  the  sludge  in  the  sewage 
tanks,  and  if  they  do  get  upon  the  land,  if 
the  sewage  is  made  pass  through  the  soil, 
they  pass  down  through  the  pores,  and  are 
thus  got  rid  of. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  cows  should  graze 
upon  sewaged  meadows  ?  That  they  do 
graze,  we  know  ;  and  evil  results  have  not 
been  proved.  With  grass  cut  and  carried  to 
the  stalls  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  danger 
can  arise,  from  what  has  been  already  stated. 
From  an  entozoal  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps 
better  that  human  excrement  should  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  soil  by  means  of  water,  than 
spread  over  the  land  in  the  fashion  of  farm- 
yai'd  manure.  If  we  admit — which  we  do 
not — that  a  certain  increase  of  parasitic 
diseases  occur  through  the  using  of  sewage 
in  the  way  stated,  the  advantages  from  the 
worst  point  of  view  outweigh  the  evils  pos- 
sible. The  utilization  of  sewage,  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  is  indeed  an  enormous 
gain  to  the  community,  as  the  most  ofi'ensive 
of  all  refuse  matters  is  removed  from  the 
midst  of  a  teeming  population,  where  its 
presence  is  fruitful  of  illness,  disease,  and 
death,  and  a  really  fertilising  material  secured 
for  the  soil. 

In  thus  speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
sewage  fai-ms,  we  have  no  desire  to  argue 
that  sewage  is  not  susceptible  of  other  useful 
ends,  and  that  methods  of  treatment  may  not 
yet  be  discovered  possessing  great  public 
advantages.  We  instanced  in  our  last  the 
precipitation  treatment  of  General  Scott. 
There  exists  no  reason  why  other  useful 
forms  of  sewage  utilization  should  not  be 
carried  out  where  irrigation  farms  by  the 
water-carriage  system  are  not  possible,  or 
are  very  difficult  to  carry  out ;  but,  where 
possible,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  sewage 
of  towns  and  cities  should  be  secured  for  the 
land,  and  all  rivers,  streams,  and  brooks 
whose  waters  are  used  for  domestic  and 
drinking  purposes  freed  from  pollution. 
Long  before  either  London  or  Glasgow  had 
an  embanked  river,  the  public  spirit  of  Dublin 
secured  a  good  embankment  and  a  line  of 
quays.  Had  the  design  and  wishes  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  been  carried  out,  London 
would  have  had  an  embankment  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  instead  of  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  the 
neglect,  however,  of  the  modern  local  rulers 
of  our  city  we  owe  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  embankment  of  the  Lifl'ey,  the 
river  still  remains  an  elongated  cesspool  and 
receiver  of  all  the  filth  of  Dublin.  For  years 
our  citizens  have  been  poisoned  by  the  exhal- 
ations from  this  river  of  dead  dogs  and  human 
exuvia  ;  and  what  should  have  been  utilized 
on  the  land  for  increasing  the  food  of  our 
people,  has  been  allowed  to  rot  and  ferment 
under  our  nose,  to  the  destruction  of  public 


health  and  the  murder  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  population. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  IRELAND. 

Appended  to  the  Quarterly  Return  of  the 
Registrar- General  there  is  usually  to  be 
found  sundry  notes  from  the  district  regis- 
trars as  to  the  condition  of  the  towns  over 
which  their  duty  extends.  These  notes, 
though  short,  are  on  the  whole  most  useful, 
as  they  furnish  an  index  to  the  state  of  the 
national  health.  We  will  summai-ise  parti- 
culars of  cases  of  the  worst  kind,  with  a 
view  of  shewing  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
country  in  the  four  provinces,  and  affording 
means  of  judging  the  cause  and  consequences 
of  sanitary  neglect. 

Vaccination  seems  to  be  greatly  neglected 
in  different  places  north  and  south,  and  the 
baneful  practice  of  inoculation  resorted  to 
with  the  consent  of  parents  at  the  hands  of 
illiterate  persons  or  quacks.  The  registrar 
of  the  Dunkinealy  district  (Donegal  Union) 
reports  six  cases  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  of 
the  ages  of  12,  12,  11,  17,  16,  14.  The  law 
as  it  at  present  stands  is  powerless  to  reach 
the  guilty  party,  but  the  parents,  we  think, 
should  be  held  responsible.  The  deaths 
from  small-pox  during  the  quarter  numbered 
123,  as  against  141  in  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  and  220  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  deaths 
from  this  disease,  109  occurred  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  11  in  Connaught,  1  in 
Leinster,  and  2  in  Munster.  The  disease 
in  many  instances  was  imported  from  Scot- 
land by  persons  ai-riving  from  that  country 
suifering  under  its  effects.  Why  do  not  the 
officials  of  the  ports  or  sanitary  authorities 
watch  such  cases  ?  The  deaths  from  fever 
during  the  quarter  amounted  to  862,  against 
787  in  the  preceding  quarter,  and  958  in  the 
corresi3onding  quarter  of  last  year.  The 
proportion  of  fever  seems  to  be  nearly 
equally  distributed  over  the  four  provinces. 
Ninety-two  of  the  deaths  from  fever  occurred 
in  the  Dublin  Registration  District,  and 
one-half  of  these  resulted  from  typhoid  or 
enteric  fever.  This  is  a  plain  and  sugges- 
tive tale  for  the  people  of  Dublin  and  her 
local  sanitary  authority.  There  were  731 
victims  to  scarlet  fever ;  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year  there  were  only  376,  and 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  760.  There 
were  176  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  in  the 
Dublin  district,  and  in  some  of  the  provincial 
districts  the  disease  was  of  a  very  malignant 
type.  In  No.  2  Belfast  district  2  cases 
proved  fatal  within  forty  -  eight  hours. 
Whooping  cough  produced  504  deaths  ; 
diphtheria,  143  ;  measles,  149 ;  dian-hoea,  407. 
There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  some  of  the 
above.  Only  10  deaths  are  attributed  to 
simple  cholera. 

Taking  a  number  of  the  towns  seriatim, 
we  find  that  in  Armagh  small-pox  was  pre- 
valent, and  in  some  districts  scarlatina,  fever, 
and  typhoid.  Measles  has  been  prevalent  in 
Ballycastle,  and  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
district  is  pronounced  most  unsatisfactory. 
Ballymena  W.  is  healthy,  though  exhibiting 
some  cases  of  small-pox.  Ballymena  (Brough- 
shane)  has  a  high  death-rate,  produced 
mostly  by  cases  of  diphtheria.  In  Bally- 
money  W.  measles  and  whooping  cough 
among  children  is  a  prevailing  epidemic ; 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  accounted 
good.  In  Banbridge  (Ballyward)  scarlatina 
is  epidemic,  and  the  dwellings  are  mostly  in 
a  bad  state.  In  Banbridge  W.  there  has 
been  several  deaths  from  typhoid,  and  we  do 
not  wonder,  when  Dr.  Cameron,  our  City 
Analyst,  stated  that,  of  the  seventeen  pumps, 
not  one  of  them  yielded  pure  water.  The 
drains  in  some  instances  run  close  to  the 
well,  and  of  course  the  sewage  percolates 
through  the  intervening  soil.  Many  houses 
have  no  yards,  and  house  refuse  is  thrown 
out  upon  the  streets.  The  rain  washes  the 
refuse  into  the  drains,  and  from  the  drains 
there  is  an  easy  transit  into  the  well ;  in 
fact,  as  the  district  registrar  states,  the 
people  of  Banbridge  are  driaking  a  solution 
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of  excrement.    In  other  portions  of  the  town 
the  case  is  not  much  better. 

In  some  of  the  districts  of  Belfast  small- 
pox has  been  prevalent,  and  also  fever  and 
scarlatina.  The  speculative  house  property 
in  the  town  is  bad,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
mill  -  workers  require  improvement.  One 
■woman,  whose  death  was  registered,  died  at 
the  age  of  96,  another  at  9'2,  and  a  third  at 
75 ;  and  one  man  at  84.  In  the  electoral 
division  of  Leterloan,  in  Coleraine,  the  sani- 
tary condition  is  extremely  bad  ;  the  manure 
heaps  are  to  be  found  mostly  before  the 
doors.  How  the  place  can  be  healthy  under 
such  conditions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know. 
Among  the  deaths  registered  there  was  one 
at  100,  one  at  98,  one  at  90,  five  above  80, 
and  5  above  70.  , 

Cookstown  appears  to  he  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  to  yield  a  few  cases  of  death  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Five  cases  are  registered 
above  80,  including  1  at  90,  and  1  at  100 
years.  The  note  of  the  registrar  may  be 
reassuring  to  Mr.  Thorn,  late  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  so  we  will  quote  what  he  says  in 
respect  to  these  deaths,  particularly  the  cen- 
tenarian one:—  "I  have  good 

reason  to  believe  is  not  exaggeration,  as  two 
generations  of  my  family  have  kaown 
her  intimately,  and  many  years  ago  I  have 
heard  her  spoken  of  as  a  very  old  woman. 
She  preserved  her  intellect  till  within  a  day 
or  two  of  her  death."  In  the  preceding 
centenarian  case  in  Coleraine,  the  district 
registrar  states  he  has  no  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement.  These  authen- 
ticated cases,  we  fear,  will  drive  Mr.  Thom 
mad  ;  but,  before  he  credits  this,  he  would 
insist  on  seeing  the  parish  register,  and 
even  then,  we  fear,  the  incredulity  of  a  St. 
Thomas  would  be  evidenced. 

In  Downpatrick  scarlatina  and  fever  are 
prevalent,  the  water  is  pronounced  unfit  for 
use,  and  the  sewerage  bad.    In  the  Porta- 
f  erry  quarter  there  were  60  cases  of  scarlatina. 
Portions  of   Lurgan   suffered   from  fever, 
arising  from  stagnant  cesspools.    Scarlatina  i 
of  a  severe  type  has  been  in  portions  of  | 
Magherafelt,  and  also  cases  of  small-pox. 
There  were  several  cases  of  deaths  here  over  | 
80  and  90  years.    In  Newry  a  few  cases  of 
small-pox  have  occurred,  and  at  Newtown-  \ 
limavady  scarlatina  has  been  prevalent  during 
the  quarter.     At  Letterkenny  typhus  and 
typhoid  occurred  in  a  few  cases,  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town  are  pro- 
nounced very  bad.    Small-pox  is  scattered 
over  portions  of  Londonderry,  and  also  scar- 
latina.   Infant  mortality  is  high  at  Milford, 
through  imperfect  sanitary  conditions.  In 
Sligo  (Ballymote)  whooping  cough  is  preva- 
lent, and  the  sanitary  conditions  very  indiffe- 
rent.   One  case  of  death  at  108  years  was 
registered. 

A  t  Skerries,  in  the  County  Dubhn,  some 
public  pumps  have  been  erected,  but  sewers 
are  still  required,  as  stagnant  water  lies  about 
the  place.  At  Swords  the  houses  of  the  poor 
appear  to  be  overcrowded,  and  in  many  cases 
not  fit  to  live  in.  At  Baltinglass  measles  has 
been  epidemic  and  typhoid  prevalent.  In 
Drogheda  matters  are  beginning  to  improve, 
through  compulsory  regulation,  and  compul- 
sion needs  to  be  tried  in  the  majority  of  places 
throughout  this  country,  for  without  it  public 
health  cannot  be  established.  Dublin,  north, 
in  Coolock  and  Drumcondra,  suffered  from 
fever  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  scarlatina, 
through  bad  drainage  and  deficiency  of  pure 
water  supply ;  and  Dublin,  south,  at  Tallaght, 
scarlatina  has  been  prevalent. 

In  portions  of  Dundalk  scarlatina  has  been 
prevalent,  and  several  deaths  are  registered 
above  80  years,  and  two  above  a  century. 
Zymotic  diseases  have  been  prevalent  at 
KeUs,  and  the  labourers'  cottages  are  in  a 
bad  condition.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Naas,  whose  sanitary  condition  has  been  a 
long  time  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
Granard  exhibits  a  bad  sanitary  state,  and 
outbreaks  of  fever.  Monaghan  has  expe- 
rienced much  sickness.  Sanitary  require- 
ments are  being  carried  out  at  Roscommon, 
but  in  Strokestown  whooping  cough  has  been 
prevalent.   At  Gowran  (Kilkenny)  scarlatina 


and  measles  both  are  prevalent,  and  of  a  bad 
type,  and  typhus  has  appeared ;  and  at 
Castlecomer  scarlatina  has  caused  several 
deaths.  At  Emly  (Tipperary)  there  was 
scarlatina  of  a  malignant  type,  spread  by  the 
abominable  practice  of  holding  wakes,  in 
the  Ballinasloe  district,  measles  and  several 
cases  of  low  fever ;  sanitary  condition  inditte- 
rent.  In  the  Ennistimon  district  fever  of  a 
mild  type  prevalent.  . 

Throughout  the  entire  western  division  , 
zymotic  diseases  have  occurred,  and  the 
sanitary  condition,  on  the  whole,  is  bad.  in 
the  Callan  district  there  was  an  epidemic  ot 
diphtheria ;  the  sanitary  arrangements  ot 
the  houses  are  bad.  In  the  Fermoy  quarter 
fever  is  prevalent ;  the  water  supply  bad.  in 
one  instance  there  were  7  cases  of  typhus  in 
the  one  house,  and  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  5  or  6  children  suflering  from  the 
disease  lying  in  the  one  bed.  Manure  heaps 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Lismore  district  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses,  producing  the  usual 
crop  of  fever  cases  at  intervals.  At  Mitchels- 
town  there  has  been  an  increase  of  fever.  In 
New  Ross  district  whooping  cough  prevails 
extensively.  In  the  Waterf ord  district  fever 
and  scarlatina  have  been  abundant.  ihe 
houses  and  cabins  of  the  poor  in  several 
places  are  wretched.  In  portions  ot  the 
Youghal  district  scarlatina,  whooping  cough, 
and  fever  have  been  prevalent,  but  of  a  mild 
character.  In  Bantry  fever  was  prevalent 
but  is  now  abating.  Several  cases  of  old 
age,  and  two  over  100,  reported. 

Cork  No.  2  district  is  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, and  nothing  seems  to  be  doing  to 
mend  it.    The  district  registrar  considers  it 
a  waste  of  time  to  be  writing  any  more  re- 
ports. A.t  Queenstown  scarlatina  of  a  virulent 
type  occurred.    In  portions  of  the  Kinsale 
district  whooping  cough  has  been  prevalent. 
In   the   Newcastle   district,  at  Broadford, 
among  the  deaths  one,  William  Long,  is 
reported  at  108  years,  a  tenant  on  the  estate 
of  Lord  Lismore  at  Feohanagh.  The  district 
reoistrar  says  :— "  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
from  his  family,  his  habits  were  temperate  ; 
he  neither  smoked  nor  took  snuff;  he  walked 
about  within  a  fortnight  before  his  death, 
and  was  a   farmer   by  occupation,  and  a 
widower."     At  Feenagh,  in  same  district, 
one  female  died  at  106  and  another  at  90. 
In  the  Skibbereen  district  severe  whoopmg 
cough  prevails.    In  the  Tralee  district  sani- 
tary arrangements  are  very  indifferent,  and 
the  water  supply  in  places  bad.    In  the  three 
last-named  places  there   have   been  some 
i  cases  of   deaths   above  100,  and  between 
i  90  and  100  years.    We  may  here  add  about 
'  cases  of  longevity  that  in  the  Return  15 
persons  are  stated  to  have  attained  the  age 
of  100  years  and  upwards,  and  of  these  7 
have  exceeded  100,  their  ages  being  101,  104, 
105,  106,  107,  108,  108.    Here  is  a  handful 
of  nuts  for  Mr.  Thom. 

According  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the 
Irish  Constabulary  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  the 
ports  of  Ireland  during  the  quarter  ending 
the  30th  of  June  last  was  34,  317—17,732 
males  and  16,585  females,— being  less  13,097 
than  the  number  who  emigrated  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1873.        ,  .  ,  , 

Under  the  Irish  Health  Act,  which  has 
now  come  into  force,  we  hope  soon  to  see  an 
improvement,  but  we  are  not  sanguine  that 
much  progress  will  be  made  in  a  sanitary 
direction  for  a  considerable  period  to  come. 
The  people  need  to  be  educated  to  cleanly 
habits;  and  before  individual  neglect  is 
visited  with  penalty,  local  public  neglect 
should  be  rendered  next  to  impossible. 
Compulsion  will  be  found  as  necessary  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  local  rulers 
and  guardians  of  the  poor  should  be  held 
answerable  for  all  violation  of  the  Sanitary 
Acts  that  can  be  traced  home  to  them 
through  their  careless  indifference  or  wanton 
negligence. 

We  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  Irish  Health  Act. 
The  strength  of  a  chain  is  only  equal  to  its 
weakest  part,  and  we  fear  the  defective 
machinery  of  the  new  Act  will  soon  become 


painfully  apparent  inside  and  outside  our 
courts  of  law.  Notwithstanding,  wo  hope 
for  the  better. 


THE  BANIM  FAMILY. 

At  a  late  special  meeting  of  the  Kilkenny 
Town  Council  the  following  resolution  was 
proposed  and  carried  unanimously  :— 

"  That  a  committee,  consistint;  of  memliers  of 
this  council,  in  conjunction  with  the  honorary  secre- 
taries of  the  Baiiim  Testimonial  Committee,  he 
appointed  for  Ihe  purpose  of  drawins;  up  a  memorial 
to  the  Right  Hon  B.  Disraeli,  First  Lord  of  tiie 
Treasury,  praying  that  a  pension  he  granted  to  the 
widow  and  daimhters  of  the  laie  Michael  Banim,  in 
consideration  of  that  gentleman's  services  to  litera- 
twre  in  connexion  with  his  late  brother,  John  Banim, 
as  joint  autliors  of  '  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family'  ; 
also,  tliat  the  said  committee  he  empowered  to  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  considered  necessary,  suoli 
as  procuring  the  signatures  of  the  nohlemen,  magis- 
tracy, amrother  influential  parties  to  the  said 
memorial,  in  order  to  secure  success  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  the  honour  and  duty  of  Ireland 
towards  the  family  of  the  late  Michael  Banim." 

In  furtherance  of  the  object,  Mr.  NeUson 
Underwood  writes  to  say  that  he  has  made 
one  of  Banim's  tales,  "  Crohoore-na-Bilhoge, 
the  ground-work  of  a  play,  and  he  offers  to 
allow  the  play  to  be  produced  at  any  of  our 
theatres,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and 
daughters  of  Michael  Banim.  He  says  truly 
that  not  a  single  original  play  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Dublin  for  years,  and  that  "  it  is 
hardly  creditable  that  the  Dublin  theatre  is 
not   Irish   or   original."     He  might  have 

said  ;  but  no  ;  what  might  be  said  with 

truth  is  better  unsaid.  Whether  through 
State  aid  or  native  assistance,  the  Banim 
family  have  far  stronger  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered than  many  who  have  been  well  pro- 
vided for  through  both  resources. 


THE  BESSEMER  SALOON  STEAMER. 

Thf  launch  of  this  steamer,  designed  to 
obviate  the  sickness  attendant  on  sea  voyages, 
was  successfully  effected  on  the  24th  ult.  _  It 
has  been  designed  more  particularly  in  view 
of  the  short  channel  voyage  between  Dover 
and  Calais;  and  Mr.  Reed,  the  constructor,  is 
firmly   convinced   that  the  rolling  motion 
will  be  completely  neutralised  by  Mr.  Besse- 
mer's  invention.     Tunneling  the  channel, 
bridt^ing   it  over,  and  the   conveyance  of 
trains  in  large  steamers  in  which  the  osciUa- 
tivL"  movements  shall  be  prevented,  have  been 
many  times  discussed.    Difficulty  of  harbour 
accommodation  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  to 
the  adoption  of  the  latter  plan.  Whether 
the  vessel  now  launched  proves  a  success  or 
not    we  are  certain  the  tunneling  of  the 
channel  will  be  carried  out   before  long. 
The  new  steamer  may  be  described  thus  :— 
The  high  saloon  amidships  gives  the  vessel 
sometMng  the  appearance  of  a  turret-ship. 
Her  length   is  350  ft.  at  the  water-lme. 
Each  end  is  rounded  off,  and  is  nearly  the 
shape  of  a  cigar,  and  by  the  fixing  of  a 
rudder  at   either   end  the   ship   may  be 
steamed   in   both   directions,  and  turning 
round  in  harbour  is  rendered  unnecessary. 
The  decks  at  each  end  are  low,  and  the  sides 
of  the  ship  being  rounded  off,  she  will  make 
the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  water. 
Hence  not  only  speed  is  attained,  but  steadi- 
ness    She  will  be  propelled  by  four  paddle- 
wheels,  a  pair  on  either  side,  27  ft  10  in.  in 
diameter,  each  wheel  having  12  feathering 
floats.    When  going  at  full  speed  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  leading  pair  of  wheels  wiU 
make  82  revolutions  per  minute,  and  tne 
hinder  pair  will  move  faster,  as  they  wiU 
receive  the  impetus  given  from  the  water 
falling  from  the  preceding  coiiple.    It  is 
estimated  that  the  ship  will  make  20  mues 
an  hour  going  at  full  speed.    The  engines  are 
oscillating,  expansive,  of  750  indicated  horse- 
power, working  up  to  4,000,  which  should 
it  be  required,  may  be  increased  up  to  5,000 
horse-power.    The  vessel  is  fitted  with  two 
pairs  of  engines,  one  pair  at  either  end,  each 
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having  two  cylinders  of  80  inches  diameter, 
and  tlie  stroke  of  five  feet  working  at  a 
pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  square  inch,  steam 
being  supplied  from  four  box-shaped  boilers, 
each  with  four  large  fni-naces,  and  fitted 
with  a  tubular  superheater  in  the  up  take  to 
save  weight  and  space.  The  size  and  shape 
of  the  vessel,  independent  of  the  perfect 
level  of  the  saloon  floor,  and  the  mainstay 
against  pitching  which  the  vessel  possesses, 
together  with  her  rapid  sailing  powers,  are 
thought  capable  of  making  the  passage 
across  the  Channel  not  only  free  from  misery 
and  illness,  but  positively  pleasant.  It 
should  be  added  that  hydraulic  machinery  is 
fitted  to  the  steering  apparatus  and  capstan 
gear,  provided  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Co.,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  hydraulic  controlling 
gear  of  the  saloon  has  been  put  in  by  Messrs. 
Galloway  and  Co.,  of  Manchester.  The 
passengers'  luggage  will  be  raised  by  a  crane, 
and  the  ship  will  be  provided  with  two  large 
life-rafts  on  Mr.  Christie's  patent,  and  four 
boats.  Above  the  low  ends  of  the  vessel 
is  raised  breastwork,  about  8  ft.  high 
and  254  ft.  long,  and  the  entire  width  of  the 
▼essel.  Upon  the  breastwork  are  deck 
houses  for  private  families,  smoking  rooms, 
refreshment  Inirs,  &c.  The  vessel  is  com- 
fortably furnished,  and  there  is  every  con- 
venience for  passengers.  A  large  number 
of  persons  assembled  at  Earle's  Shipbuilding 
Company's  yard  to  witness  the  launch, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  C.B.,  the 
designer  of  the  vessel,  and  Mrs.  Reed ;  Sir 
Spencer  Robinson ;  Mr.  Henry  Bessemer, 
the  designer  of  the  saloon  ;  Mr.  Bingham  ; 
Mr.  John  Galloway,  jun. ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  C.  M.  Norwood,  M.P.  ;  Lord 
Henry  Lennox,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  ;  the  Mayor  of  Hull ;  Alderman 
Seaton,  and  Mrs.  Seaton  ;  Dr.  A.  K.  Rollet ; 
Mr.  A.  Rollet;  Mr.  E.  P.  Maxsted  ;  Mr. 
Holden  ;  and  several  officers  of  the  English, 
French,  and  Chilian  navies. 


THE  BALFE  MEMORIAL. 

A  STATUE  of  Michael  Balfe,  our  late  eminent 
native  composer,  was  unveiled  on  Friday  last 
in  London  by  Sir  Michael  Costa.  It  has 
been  set  up  in  the  vestibule  of  Drnry-lane 
Theatre.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Belgian  artist, 
M.  Malempre.  The  funds  of  the  memorial 
were  raised  by  subscription,  and  several  of 
the  subscribers  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  memorial  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  was 
chairman,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  late  Mr. 
Foley  to  execute  the  statue  of  his  country- 
man, but  failed,  as  they  also  failed  in  securing 
the  services  of  other  British  sculptors  of 
note.  The  commission  was  accepted  by  the 
Belgian  ai'tist,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Theed. 
It  was  intended  by  the  committee  to  place 
the  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  the 
application  was  met  by  a  refusal,  so  the 
theatre,  where  some,  of  his  early  triumphs 
were  achieved,  was  fallen  back  upon  as  not 
an  unsuitable  spot.  The  statue  is  about  7  ft. 
in  height,  and  depicts  the  artist  in  the  act  of 
composition,  holding  a  manuscript  in  the  left 
hand,  with  the  pen  in  his  right.  The  jms^.  of 
the  figure  and  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance are  both  accounted  good,  and  breadth 
of  outline  is  secured  by  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  folds  of  the  cloak,  worn  to  leave 
the  right  shoulder  and  arm  free.  Among 
those  present,  in  addition  to  several  ladies, 
were  :  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  Sir  Geo.  Armitage, 
Sir  Michael  Costa,  Messrs.  Gruneisen,  Chat- 
terton,  Creswick,  J.  W.  Davison,  W.  D. 
Davison,  Lazarus,  Maycock,  T.  Chappell, 
Arthur  Matthison,  Raphael  Costa,  Garcia, 
Osborne,  Manns,  Brinlev  Richards,  Santley, 
Henry  Phillii)S,  Halliday,  G.  A.  Sala,  Lyail, 
Honey,  C.  Kenney,  and  John  Hollingshed. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Gruneisen,  who,  having  explained  that  he 
occupied  the  chair  in  consequence  of  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Boucicault  and 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  proceeded  to  narrate  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  up  to  the  event 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Gruneisen  next  gave  a  sketch 


of  Balfe's  varied  and  active  career,  and 
finished  by  reciting  a  short  poem  written  by 
a  lady  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  After  the 
unveiling  by  Sir  Michael  Costa,  a  few  words 
were  spoken  by  Mr.  George  A.  Osborne,  a 
friend  and  countryman  of  Balfe's.  The  com- 
pany then  adjourned  to  the  saloon,  where 
Mr.  Chatterton,  the  lessee  of  the  theatre,  had 
provided  a  dijdt'iier.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Gruneisen,  supported  by  Sir  George 
Armitage  and  the  giver  of  the  feast ;  and 
here  "  The  memory  of  Michael  Balfe  "  was 
drunk  in  silence.  It  would  have  been  a 
satisfaction  to  have  had  the  features  of  Balfe 
perpetuated  by  his  countryman  Foley,  but 
we  dare  say  the  cause  of  his  refusal  may  be 
put  down  to  having  too  many  commissions 
already  on  hand.  Sculptor  and  composer 
are  now  both  at  rest,  but  are  not  forgotten 
by  the  lovers  of  their  resj)eotive  arts  at  home 
and  abroad. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXX. 

THE  BILLS,  THE  BILLS. 

The  Bills,  the  Bills,  the  endless  Bills, 
That  filled  some  members'  pockets  and  tills, 
Hatched  and  matched  and  dispatched  with  speed 
To  help  the  lawyers  and  friends  in  need! 
Wlio  were  their  framers  ?  who  canvassed  votes, 
And  turned  and  wheeled  and  turned  llieir  coats, 
And  looked  and  lauRhed  at  the  City's  ills, 
And  cried  "  Hurrah  for  the  Bills,  the  Bills  ?" 

The  Bills,  the  Bills,  the  splendid  Bills, 
That  rushed  along  like  the  mountain  iills. 
Scattering  dust  in  the  people's  eyes. 
Made  of  gammon  and  spinach  and  lies; 
Designed,  of  course,  for  the  i>ulilic  good — 
Not  with  two  faces  under  a  hood  ! 
What  a  windfall  for  the  pa)ier  mills  ! 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  the  Bills,  the  Bills  ! 

The  Bills,  the  Bills,  the  glorious  Bills, 
As  sure  in  their  action  as  doctors'  pills. 
Thunder  nii^'ht  come,  but  water  was  sure, 
With  sewage  and  gas,  to  work  the  cure; 
And  after  that  came  stalking  ghosts, 
Scratching  their  heads  for  vacant  posts. 
Then  by  degrees  the  vacuum  fills — 
This  is  the  fruit  of  the  Bills,  the  Bills  ! 

The  Bills,  the  Bills,  the  wondrous  Bills 
Are  suffering  now  'neath  chronic  ills. 
Lawyers  fight  shy,  for  the  biting  frosts 
Of  peering  auditors  spoil  their  costs; 
And  leaders  of  cliques,  who  raised  the  wind, 
Give  tiieir  "  long  lingering  look  behin(\" 
While  the  people's  thunder  the  forum  tills, 
The  graves  are  dug  of  the  Bills,  the  Bills. 

CiTIS. 


UNKNOWN  DUBLIN. 

BY  THE  "  OLDEST  INHABITANT." 

Edited  by  Mark  Philip  O'Flanagan,  T.C.D. 

OuE  articles  under  the  above  heading  have 
elicited  some  interesting  communications 
from  different  quarters.  In  re  Novo  Noster- 
street,  we  have  received  another  letter,  which 
we  annex,  giving  a  list  of  names  worthy  of 
preservation,  all  of  which  received  their  early 
education  in  the  once  famous  Feinaiglian 
Institution.  Many  of  the  scholars  whose 
names  are  here  printed  will  be  recognised  as 
individuals  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  different  walks  of  life  ;  some  are 
in  our  midst  still,  but  many  have  passed 
beyond  the  proverbial  bourne.  Our  friend 
"  Skelley  B."  will  no  doubt  be  recognised  by 
some  of  his  old  school-fellows  under  his 
original  sobriquet,  and  the  publication  of 
his  jottings  may  enable  a  few  others  to 
furbish  their  memories,  so  that  some  addi- 
tional reminiscences  may  result.  To  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  and  the  "  Oldest  Inhabitant," 
such  notes  are  welcome  and  refreshing,  and 
are  a  spur  to  further  eiforts  in  unfrequented 
fields  long  unnoticed  and  almost  forgotten  in 
the  Unknown  City  : — 

Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  reading,  in 
your  publication  of  the  1.5th  September,  the 
memories  and  associations  of   "  Unknown 


Dublin,  by  the  Oldest  Inhabitant,"  relative 
to  the  Feinaiglian  Instititution,  as  they 
revive  in  my  memory  scenes  of  my  boyhood 
and  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
(school-boy  period/,  at  the  time  scoffed  at  as 
too  ridiculous  ever  to  be  entertained. 

I  quite  well  remember  "  the  roll  "  spoken 
of  in  the  letter  of  "  Old  Boy."  It  was  a 
beautiful  and  elaborate  piece  of  penmanship 
by  Mr.  Barton,  the  writing  master,  recording 
the  success  at  Trinity  College  of  quondam 
pupils.  In  the  corner  at  the  bottom  was 
inscribed  "  Barton  fecit."  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  have  an  ojjjjortunity  of  once  more 
perusing  it. 

With  your  permission  I  will  furnish  you 
with  another  roll,  transcribed  from  my 
memory,  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
such  of  your  readers  as  were  associates  with 
the  "  Old  Boy  "  when  he  was  young.  It  is  a 
list  of  those  /  retiiemher  to  have  been  at 
"  Lux  "  during  my  career  of  about  five  years. 
It  will  be  seen  the  pupils  came  from  "  all 
squares,"  and  were  sons  of  some  of  the 
leading  gentry  : — • 


Abbot. 

Cuppage. 

Leslie. 

Taylor. 

Butaon. 

I'eter  Burke. 

Bndkin 

l>ciii,  Kirwan, 
Evatt. 

Abel  Lahertouche. 
Coote. 
Colquhnun. 
Aclieson  French. 
Lindsay. 

O'Brien  (Limerick);  died  at 
the  school,  of  measles. 

James  M.  Caulfield,  now  Earl 
of  Charlemont. 

Montgnmery  Caulfield. 

Cathrew. 

Piers  Aylwood  \ 
John  Cooke 
Richard  Cooke 
William  Flood  p 
Henry  Flood  I  ; 

"  Harry"  Burtchaell  ' 
Peter  Ihirtchaell 
G.  D  Burtchaell  (  Royal 

FngineersI;  wrecked 

oflF  coast  of  Spain 
Four  Clarendons. 
Three  Ogles. 
Marcus  Synott. 
Two  Canes. 
Hornidge. 

ir'cor^r"}'^''-^^'' 

Four  Maunselh  (sons  of  Lady 
Cath'  rine  Maunsell),  one  of 
them  subsequently  Major 
94tb  Regiment 

Geoi  ge  Abbas  Kooli  D'Arcy 
(94tli  Regiment). 

Geo.  Woods  .Maunsell. 

Armstrong  ( CDth  Kifies). 

Sir  Gilbert  King,  Bart. 

Sir  William  (i'.\Ialley,  Bart. 

Henry  O'.Malley. 

W.  AchesoTi  0'i5rien(Leitrim). 

Sir  John  Lees,  Bart. 


George  Lees. 

Late  Sir  W,  Barringtnn,  Bart. 
His  brother  (now  Sir)  Croker 

Barrington.  Bart. 
Clias.  G.  Von  Feiuaigle 
Gccuge  V  Britain  (  hetfield). 
DuUe  Crofton. 

His  brother  (Royal  Artillery). 

Chas.  Henry,  do. 

Adair. 

Heron. 

Geale. 

John  Joseph  Duruty  (France 

and  Trinidad ). 
Two  Mathews  (Demerara), 
Sutton  Wexford). 
Watson. 
Yokes. 
Three  Is.iacs. 
Standish  Vereker. 
William  Wise  O'GratJy. 
Cruise. 
Sheil. 

Denis  Clarke. 

Four  Greers. 

Two  Barrys  (Cork), 

Three  Jamesons  (Donny- 
brook),  one  of  them  subse- 
quently in  Life  Guards. 

Richards  (son  of  the  judge). 

Torrens  (son  of  tlie  judge). 

Hamilton  Law     1  0,1,™.. 

Two  M'Conchys    }  ^^'^^"y- 

Four  Smiths  ( Annesbrook), 

Two  Liiiscy  Bucknalli. 

Harty. 

Richard  Williams. 

Vicars. 

Martin. 

Denis  Bingham. 

"  John  T."  Lloyd  (Co.  Tip  ). 

Preston. 

Grey  (son  of  Col.  Grey,  Scots" 

Greys). 
Monaghan 

Andre  Allen  Murray  (now 
Ker;. 

His  brother.  James  Murray.do. 
Richard  Armsrrong(now  Q.C.) 
Also  his  brother. 


The  present  learned  and  distinguished 
Sergeant  Armstrong  was  in  my  class  at 
school.  I  well  remember  him,  even  at  that 
time,  to  have  been  witty,  sparkling,  and 
good-natured,  talented  and  assiduous,  evin- 
cing thus  early  a  decided  taste  for  "  the 
law."  By  him  I  was  first  instructed  as  to 
the  course  of  proceedings  at  law  courts — 
empanneling  juries,  &c. 

The  masters  of  my  time  were  : — 


"  Head  "—Rev.  John  Hawkes- 

W(U  th,  LL  D. 
Jones  ("  Bobby  Clocks"). 
Two  Robertsons. 
"  Darlie  "  Magrath. 
Sheridan. 
Cornwall. 

"  Domine"  Graham. 

Abeltshauser. 

Andrew  Armstrong,  M.A. 

Burton. 


Hallam. 

Bowen  Thompson. 
Hatch. 
Townsend, 
(Little)  Irwin. 

•'  Brophy"  Murphy — Drawing. 
.Sattelle— Fencing. 
Magrath —  Dancing. 
Bojeau,  Hugenau  —  Gymnas- 
tics. 


House  and  wardrobe  keepers  : — 

Miss  Esmonde  and  Hiss  Adair. 

Superintendents  :— 


Querchi. 
Sinnot. 


Aaron  Moffatt. 
••  Bulley"  O  Neil 


Davenport. 


I  know  Dr.  T.  D.  Gregg  succeeded  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  as  head  master,  but  the  latter 
had  not  retired  before  I  left  school. 

A  few  reminiscences  of  mine  :  —  One 
vacation,  while  waiting  at  the  gate  for  a 
jarvey  (all  the  boys  gone  the  day  before),  two 
artizans  coming  up  read  out  one  of  the  Latin 
inscriptions  chiselled  out  on  one  of  the  stone 
frontages — "  Sic  siti  lastantur."    "  Whpt  is 
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the  meaning  of  that  ?"  said  one.  "  Of  course," 
said  the  other,  "  sick  of  the  city,  they  are 
gone  to  the  country  t  " 

Another  amusing  incident,  witnessed  by 
some  of  the  boys  idling  into  the  gate-lodge, 
where  Mrs.  Macdonald  was  instructing  her 
Bon  "  Joe,"  and,  as  she  evidently  had  not 
been  imbued  with  the  Feinaiglian  mode  of 
instruction,  cried  out  to  her  hopeful,  "  Ah  ! 
read  out  bowld,  and  never  heed  the  stops." 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  trust  you  can 
decipher  the  foregoing,  for  my  pen  has  been 
togged  with  ink.  I  hope  also  that  my 
information  is  intelligibly  conveyed  —  for 
I  did  learn  something  at  "Lux,"  and  was 
fairly  grounded  in  Latin,  as  the  following 
rendering  will  show  : — 

Cock  your  eye  and  fire  away— 
Gallus  tuus  ego  et  ignis  via; 

besides  the  head  master  encouragingly  said 
to  me  that,  after  I  had  been  told  a  thing  one 
thousand  and  oneth  time  I  then  barely  began 
to  think  I  heard  something  about  it.  It  is 
now,  Mr.  Editor,  an  appropriate  winding-up 
aspiration — "  May  we  all  meet  again." 

Skelley  B. 


CORK  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

We  are  pleased  to  see,  by  the  last  report  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  that  the  students  of  the 
Cork  School  of  Art  are  again  successful  in  the 
technological  examinations,  viz.. — Jeremiah 
F.  Mullins,  1st  elementary,  with  a  prize  of 
£5  ;  Mathew  Mullins,  2nd  advanced,  steel 
manufacture  ;  Thomas  Fleming  and  James 
Pulvertaft,  2nd  elementary.  The  two  latter, 
on  completing  the  subjects  required  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  will  be  awarded 
the  full  certificate.  About  two  years  since  it 
•will  be  remembered  that  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  Cork  students  in  open  competition 
with  the  artizans  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
recorded,  when  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mullins  carried 
off  the  silver  medal  of  the  Worshipful  Guild 
of  Coachmakers,  and  last  year  his  brother, 
Mr.  J.  Mullins,  was  awarded  a  scholarship  of 
^650  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  entitling  him  to 
attend  at  the  Queen's  College  for  scientific 
instruction. 

Commenting  upon  the  subject,  the  local 
Herald  says  : — "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
technical  examinations  will  be  more  generally 
availed  of  by  the  intelligent  artizans  and 
others  engaged  in  the  constructive  arts,  and 
that  they  will  endeavour  to  qualify  themselves 
by  attendance  at  the  evening  lectures  and 
studies  specially  adapted  for  them  at  the 
Cork  School  of  Art.  Independent  of  the 
money  prizes  which  may  be  obtained,  the 
knowledge  which  will  be  gained  is  calculated 
to  make  them  more  skilled  and  intelligent 
workmen."    So  say  we. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  DUBLIN. 

Dublin  at  present  occupies  an  unenviable 
position  as  regai'ds  the  public  health.  For 
the  week  ending  the  19th  September  the 
deaths  registered  amounted  to  180 — 97  males 
and  83  females.  This  represents  an  annual 
mortality  of  30  in  every  1,000.  The  average 
number  for  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
previous  ten  years  was  145.  The  death-rate 
in  the  city  of  London  was  19  in  every  1,000 ; 
Glasgow,  26  ;  and  Edinburgh,  21.  In  the 
case  of  the  city  of  London  it  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  the  city  proper  is  of 
small  area  compared  with  the  London  metro- 
polis. In  Dublin  zymotic  diseases  during 
the  week  alluded  to  proved  fatal  in  62  cases ; 
of  these  deaths  5  were  ascribed  to  fever 
(typhoid  or  enteric),  34  to  scarlet  fever — ■ 
exactly  double  the  number  registered  during 
the  previous  week,  and  the  greatest  mortality 
of  this  disease  in  any  week  since  the  Regis- 
tration Aet  came  into  operation  in  1864. 
There  were  15  cases  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea, 
and  9  cases  resulted  from  convulsions.  The 
other  cases  of  death  in  number  are  not 
remarkable.  Scarlet  fever  seems  to  be  very 
prevalent  over  the  British  Islands,  and  in 
two  places — one  east  and  west  of  London 


respectively,  Kensington  and  Hackney — 
scarlet  fever  has  been  very  fatal.  Sixty- 
seven  of  the  persons  whose  deaths  were  regis- 
tered in  this  city  were  under  5  years  of  age, 
and  30  were  aged  60  and  upwards,  including 
a  woman  stated  to  be  95  years.  To  the  bad 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  may  be  attri- 
buted the  greater  number  of  deaths  from 
zymotic  diseases. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ESSEX  BRIDGE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  perceive  the  projecting  footways 
of  the  new  Essex  Bridge  are  of  3  in.  thick 
creosoted  planks  covered  by  asphalte.  I 
i  trust,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  ratepayers,  the 
bridge  will  be  well  insured.  The  recent  fire 
at  the  Liverpool  landing-stage  is  sufiicient 
warning  to  us  in  this  respect,  as  shewing 
how  highly  inflammable  such  construction  is. 
Of  course,  if  a  fire  unfortunately  should 
occur,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
damage;  insurance  would  protect  us  in  the 
event  of  its  being  accidental. 

It  may  be  some  ratepayer,  in  amaze, 
One  day  will  wonder  how  the  river 's  in  a  blaze. 
A  sapient  one  will  tell  the  reason  why — 
Smne  iinrter  boats  have  just  gone  by ; 
Sparks  from  their  funnels  have  settled  where, 
On  the  tarred  planking  under  there. 
Kackesl  smoke 's  extending  far  and  wide; 
Asphalte  pnurs  hhtzing  in  tlie  tide. 
Onward  'neath  Carlisle  Bridge,  by  Gandon's  dome- 
Still  on,  where  porkers  emigrate  from  home, 
Mid  dusty  colliers,  in  lurid  throes- 
Gathering  fresh  tuel  as  it  goes. 
Floats  on  the  liquid  fiame,  now  one  vast  pyre; 
It 's  come  at  last — the  Litfey  is  ou  firel 

Ratepayer. 

[Our  poetical  correspondent  has  been  at 
some  trouble  to  shew  how  the  Lifi'ey  might 
be  set  on  fire.  Perhaps  what  he  describes  is 
unlikely,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  impossible 
catastrophe.  The  Liverpool  platform  which 
he  adduces  is  sufiicient  evidence  to  shew  that 
danger  often  exists  in  the  most  unlooked-for 
quarters.  A  few  years  ago  people  would  not 
credit  that  jjassengers  could  be  drowned  in 
an  omnibus  within  a  few  yards  of  a  great 
thoroughfare,  or  that  a  train  full  of  passen. 
gers  would  be  burned  to  death  near  a  station ; 
yet  we  have  expei'ience  of  both. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


THE  RIVER  BOYNE  NAVIGATION. 
The  Harbour  Engineer,  Mr.  M'Cartin,  re- 
ports to  the  Commissioners  on  the  state  of 
the  river,  and  contradicts  some  statements 
as  to  its  bad  condition.  His  own  report, 
however,  admits  that  there  is  need  of  much 
improvement.    He  says  : — 

Since  tlie  river  fame  into  tiiy  Iiands  it  never  was 
so  free  of  slioals  or  sand-hanks  as  it  is  at  present. 
This  is  evident  lo  anv  observer  wlio  may  remark  the 
early  time  of  flood-tide  vessels  troont  ajid  come  into 
liarhour,  wliicli  is  the  best  proof  lliat  can  he  adduced 
to  show  tlie  satisfactory  stale  of  the  river  and  bar. 
Tlie  sailiin'  channel,  wliicli  is  tliat  portion  of  the  bed 
of  the  river  covered  at  low  water,  is.  at  the  har, 
600  ft.  wide,  with  a  deplli  5  fl.  9  in.  to  6  ft.  at  low 
water  (_).  S.  T.  ;  hut  the  widtli  is  in  iruuiy  places 
quite  loo  nariow  and  requires  to  he  eiilareed,  and 
the  various  bends  retnoveil,  viz.: — The  liend  on  the 
nortli  side  near  the  har  called  the  IJInfifhead,  cancels 
and  prevents  the  ehliin;;  tide  from  aciiiiii  lieneficially 
on  the  liar.  Further  upon  the  south  side  from  the 
tail  of  the  Carrick  tlirousjh  rocksiiod  and  mussel 
bed  round  lo  the  waterfall  called  Brahiiz(ni's  Gut, 
and  from  there  thmuyh  the  swash  and  new  deep  to 
the  next  walerfall,  also  requires  taking  away. 
When  those  nends  are  removed  the  channel  will  he 
80  enlarged  tliat  the  gain  to  the  navijfation  will  he 
enormous,  a  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  sea- 
water  will  then  be  admitted  into  the  channel,  which 
will  have  ayfain  to  pass  out  on  the  ebb,  adding  vastly 

I  lo  the  scoiiriri'i  power  of  the  river  sufficient  to  re- 
move any  deposit  that  may  tend  lo  settle  or  accu- 

j  mulate  at  the  entiance  to  the  river.  I  have  on 
several  occasions  brought  the  importance  of  this 

j  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
they  tuust  admit  tbut  I  have  been  gradually  re- 


movinff  portions  of  one  or  other  of  those  hends  on 
all  occasions  that  time  and  funds  permitted,  and 
the  materials  of  tliern  I  have  utilised  and  foimed 
into  permanent  and  properly  constructed  cmhank- 
ments  along  the  river,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
the  fixing  of  the  channel  so  as  to  form  one  perma- 
nent navigahle  track  and  prevent  the  constant 
disturbance  of  the  sand  beils  caused  by  the  rakine 
influence  of  ihe  6teanihoal8  as  they  pass  in  and  out 
of  the  harhour. 


CORPORATION  ITEMS. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Corporation  a  discus- 
sion took  place  over  the  Main  Drainage  accounts. 
Mr.  Denneliy  said  that  about  two  monlhs  ago  an 
order  had  been  made  hy  the  house  for  an  immediate 
return  of  the  entire  expenses  attending  the  two  hills 
promoted  in  reference  to  the  Waterworks  anil  the 
Main  Drainage.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever, no  returns  had  been  made, and  he  now  wanted 
to  know  how  it  came  that  the  resolution  of  the 
house  had  been  so  disregarded.  The  chairman  said 
he  thought  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on  Ihe  1st  of 
October,  the  accounts  would  he  forthcoming,  or  an 
explanation  given.  After  some  further  discussion, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  accounts  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  submitted  to  the  members  by  the  first 
Monday  in  October. 

In  re  Essex  Bridge,  the  Town  Clerk  reail  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Proud,  the  Secretary  of  the  Port 
and  Docks  Board,  informing  the  house  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  opening  E-sex  Bridge  as 
soon  asthe  roadway  wasfiiiislied,and  without  waiting: 
tortile  completion  of  the  footways.  Mr.  Denriehy 
remarked  that  he  never  saw  anything  so  inlenselv 
ugly  as  this  bridge  was  likely  lo  he.  It  outraged 
every  idea  of  what  a  bridge  ought  to  be.  Instead 
of  being  ornamental,  it  was  simply  a  granite  bnil  I- 
ing  with  iron  girders,  and  a  foot-path  protected  bv 
iron  railings.  He  should  like  to  know  from  the 
engineer  how  it  was  that  so  monstrous  and  unsightly 
a  structure  was  permitted  to  be  erected.  Mr. 
Murphy  complained  that  the  Corporation  engineer 
had  been  ignored,  and  Mr.  Stoney,  of  the  Port  and 
Docks  Board,  allowed  to  build  Ihe  UL'liest  bridge 
hp  could  think  of.  Mr.  French  reminded  Mr. 
Murphy  that  the  plans  hail  been  submltled  to  the 
Corporation  before  the  work  was  commenced.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  too  late  to  find  fault  now.  The 
chairman  thougbt  it  was  premature  to  give  an 
opinion  yet  as  to  Ihe  appearance  of  the  bridge  when 
completed.  Mr.  Dennehy  moved  that  Ihe  letter  be 
inserted  on  Ihe  minutes,  and  the  Corporation  engi- 
neer directed  to  furnish  a  report  in  reference  to  the 
bridge.  Mr.  MacDermott  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  memorial  from  Messri. 
Scott,  Bell,  and  Co.,  and  a  number  of  other  rate- 
payers, praying  that  the  sum  advanced  by  them  to 
the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  for  the  erection  of  the 
temporary  hiotway  beside  Essex  Bridge,  might  be 
presented  for  and  recouped  to  them.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Finlay, 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  submitting  his 
report  upon  the  audit  of  the  Corporation  accounts. 
It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  rejjort  be 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  members. 

A  report  in  reference  to  the  office  of  law  agent  of 
the  Corporation  was  read.  The  report  staled  that 
the  gentleman  to  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  position 
should  attend  to  all  the  business  of  No.  1  Committee, 
and  all  the  law  business  of  the  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee and  Public  Ileallh  department  of  the  Cor- 
poration,  as  well  as  discharoe  all  the  law  business 
ri  lerred  to  him  hy  the  M  unicipal  (Council,  and  should 
report  all  matters  referred  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
without  delay.  He  should  discharge  all  Parliw- 
mentary  duty  for  the  Corporation,  of  whatever 
kind,  ami,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  in  attendance  at 
all  meetings  of  tlie  council  ;  should  devote  the 
entire  of  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  Corporation, 
and  should  not  engage  in  any  law  or  equity  pro- 
ceedings, as  attorney  or  solicitor,  except  fur  the 
Corporation,  and  should  pay  over  to  the  Corporation 
all  moneys  received  by  him  as  fees,  fines,  or  costs  of 
any  kind  ;  that  his  salary  should  be  £800  per 
annum,  and  that  £150  should  be  llie  salary  of  a 
competent  clerk  ;  that  his  salary  should  be  in  lieu 
ot  all  costs,  but  that  he  should  he  paid  all  his 
travelling  and  hotel  expenses,  'i'he  report  recoiu- 
meniled  that  the  19lh  of  October  should  he  fixed 
for  the  election,  anil  that  advertisements  should  be 
inserted  in  the  newspapers.  Several  members 
objected  lo  the  reco  in  mend  at  ions  in  the  report,  and 
tliiuight  that,  pending  the  life  of  Mr.  Morgan,  a 
salary  of  £600  a-year  would  he  enough  lor  a  se<'ond 
I  law  agent.  Sir  J.  Muckey  thought  in  striclness 
j  there  should  be  only  one  law  agent,  at  a  salary  of 
1  £1,000,  with  £200  for  a  clerk.  Eventually"  the 
\  report  was  carried. 
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THE   BUILDING  LIMESTONES 
OF  FRANCE. 

The  cost  of  building  in  stone  is  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  number  of  courses  and 
horizontal  joints  specified  in  any  new  erection. 
Quarry  proprietors  in  France  send  architects 
and  builders,  or  otherwise  publish,  the  heights 
of  different  strata.  In  the  same  stratum 
blocks  of  a  uniform  height  are  generally 
extracted,  but  the  quality  and  colour  of 
strata  in  the  same  quarry  vary  with  their 
height.  The  softer  the  stone  the  higher  the 
stratum  is  likely  to  be.  Liais  of  any  value 
seldom  if  ever  exceeds  sixteen  English 
inches  in  height  of  stratum  ;  the  so-called 
liais  de  Conflaiis  Ste.  Hnnorine  cannot  be 
safely  used  in  courses  of  greater  height  than 
40  centimetres,  while  the  hnnc  royal  of  the 
same  quarries  can  be  obtained  in  blocks  of 
nearly  2  metres  high.  Contractors  find  it  more 
remunerative  to  use  large  blocks  ;  a  practice 
which  has  the  advantage  —  of  which  they 
seldom  avail  themselves  scientifically — of 
reducing  the  number  of  horizontal  joints  in 
a  building.  It  also  induces  the  laying  of 
stones  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  found 
in  the  quarry,  i.e.,  on  their  natural  beds. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  told  us  how  the 
mediaeval  constructors  made  it  a  rule  to  place 
stones  upon  their  beds  ;  how  in  buttresses, 
arches,  and  vaulting  of  different  kinds  the 
stones  were  so  laid  as  to  receive  the  thrust 
obliquely  or  laterally  upon  their  beds  ;  and 
how  they  employed  en  del  it  only  certain  stones 
capable  of  great  powers  of  endurance  which 
are  less  easily  delaminated  when  so  fixed. 
Philibert  de  I'Orme  declares  in  his  authori- 
tative wisdom  that  all  stones  should  be  laid 
"  sur  leurs  lits  ainsi  que  la  nature  les  a  fait 
croitre."  But  about  thirty  years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  who  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  subject  of  lithology,  told  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  that  the 
importance  of  laying  stones  in  buildings 
upon  their  beds  was  generally  over-rated, 
and  that  it  signified  little  which  way  a  stone 
•was  laid  unless  it  presented  a  decidedly 
laminated  structure.  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  1861  appointed  to  examine  the 
decaying  portions  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  declared  that  stones  therein 
placed  en  delit  did  not  exhibit  decay.  The 
common  practice  in  England  of  fixing  stone 
in  any  position,  totally  regardless  of  bed, 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of 
architects  are  still  of  Mr.  Smith's  opinion. 

But  we  unhesitatingly  maintain  that  soft 
calcareous  stone  should  be  laid  in  the  walls 
of  a  building  upon  its  natural  bed,  and  that 
the  beds  should  not  be  exposed  to  inclement 
weather  after  they  have  been  dressed.  We 
doubt— and  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  lends  the 
■weight  of  his  dictum  to  our  doubt — whether 
strata  of  calcareous  stone  ought  even  to  be 
subdivided  horizontally,  as  is  frequently  done 
in  modern  constructions,  and  almost  always 
done  in  England  when  French  stone  is  em- 
ployed. This  practice  exposes  the  heart  of 
the  stone.  Until  the  introduction  of  the 
stone-saw  blocks  were  never  subdivided  as  is 
at  present  the  custom ;  and  there  are  still 
places  in  France  where  the  saw  is  never  used 
or  is  unknown,  and  in  these  masonry  is  often 
better  executed  than  in  the  great  centres  of 
business.  No  country  in  the  world  possesses 
so  many  varieties  and  such  quantities  of 
stone  as  France.  It  can  be  obtained  in  blocks 
of  any  size  and  height  of  stratum  ;  in  colour, 
strength,  hardness,  it  is  equally  varied.  In 
public  buildings  or  private  works  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  to  use  stones  obtained  from 
quarries  widely  separate  from  each  other, 
different  in  quality,  aud  distant  from  the  spot 
■where  they  are  required.  It  is  therefore  more 
absurd  than  economical  to  saw  horizontally 
a  stratum  of  2  metres  high  into  five  courses, 
when  in  the  quarry  itself  a  stratum  of  40 
centimetres  high  can  be  obtained.  The  trade 
in  big  blocks  is  so  brisk  that  often  the  thinner 
and  better  layers  in  a  quarry  are  left  un- 
worked  or  form  the  roof  of  the  quarry  itself. 
The  evil  is  bad  in  France,  but  it  is  infinitely 
worse  in  those  neighbouring  countries  to 


which  stones  are  exported,  because  the  little 
peculiarities  which  enable  the  native  to  dis- 
tinguish the  bed  are  generally  imperceptible 
to  the  stranger ;  huge  blocks  are  cut  up,  and 
the  bits  are  fixed  without  any  heed — and 
sometimes  the  possibility  of  any  heed — as  to 
whence  they  are  obtained  ;  sufficient  that  they 
are  stone  and  easily  wrouglit ;  pieces  conse- 
quently sawn  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
stratum  are  deliberately  built  into  the  face 
of  a  wall  exposed  to  inclemencies  of  climate, 
atmospheric  impurities,  and  every  unknown 
agent  of  destruction. 

There  are  certain  practical  platitudes 
which  may  be  repeated  with  advantage  at  the 
present  time  when  the  employment  of  soft 
calcareous  stone,  often  of  French  origin,  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  new  thoroughfares 
of  Loudon.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
porous  stones  are  inferior  because  of  their 
porousness.  If  stone  easily  soaks  up  water 
it  also  easily  ejects  it.  Damp  attacking  a 
stone  wall  from  the  outside  is  infinitely  less 
destructive  than  that  which  attacks  it  from 
the  inside.  Provided  the  action  be  free — 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside  and  not  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside  of  a  stone — moisture 
does  not  seriously  injure  it.  Soft  stones  for 
years  impregnated  with  damp  have  not  de- 
composed even  though  laid  in  the  basement 
walls  of  a  building.  Certain  stones  which 
decompose  after  exposure  to  the  air  remain 
intact  in  water  or  damp  earth.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  as  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  decay  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  reported,  that  stone  is  much 
more  likely  to  decay  in  damp  and  sheltered 
situations  than  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  full 
action  of  atmospheric  influences  ;  but  this 
should  be  "read  between  the  lines,"  because 
in  damp  situations  stone  is  not  always  subject 
to  decay.  If  the  exposed  face  of  the  stone 
dries  and  leaves  the  heart  of  the  stone  un- 
naturally wet  the  internal  moisture  will 
ultimately  crystallise  upon  the  surface,  and 
during  this  process  a  certain  amount  of 
decomposition  will  have  taken  place  in  the 
stone  itself.  But  if  the  stone  be  so  placed 
as  to  permit  the  moisture  it  has  received 
from  the  outside  to  be  drawn  away  from  it 
in  a  fluid  state  its  component  jiarts  will  not 
suffer  vital  deterioration  from  external  damp. 

The  same  Commissioners  reported  that 
the  worst  symptoms  of  decay  occurred 
"  under  the  first  cornice  where  the  exposure 
is  inconsiderable."  It  is  probable  that  the 
cornice  was  composed  of  the  same  nature  of 
stone  as  the  course  immediately  below  it,  but 
even  if  this  cornice  had  been  built  of  very 
hard  stone  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same.  The  cornice  received  rain  and  mois- 
ture of  all  kinds ;  it  absorbed  some  of  the 
external  water,  but  it  was  constantly  wet, 
the  action  was  constant,  and  above  all 
natural,  so  no  material  harm  was  done  to  the 
cornice  itself.  But  this  same  moisture, 
which  oozed  away  naturally  from  the  cornice- 
stone,  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  stone- 
course  beneath,  the  face  of  which  was  pro- 
tected from  the  rain,  so  that  it  dried  less 
rapidly  in  the  inside  than  towards  the  surface. 
Thus  moisture  remaining  in  the  heart  of  the 
stone  set  in  action  the  salt  contained  therein, 
which  ultimately  came  to  the  surface  in  a 
state  of  crystallisation.  Disintegration  oc- 
curred in  its  passage,  and  the  surface  was 
ultimately  raised  iu  fine  dust,  then  it  scaled 
off.  Under  similar  circumstances  some 
stones  destroy  others.  Limestones  suffer 
quick  deterioration  when  placed  next  to  j 
certain  sandstones.  Various  kinds  of  lime 
and  cement  eat  into  soft  calcareous  stone, 
which,  besides,  contains  within  itself  the 
elements  of  its  own  destruction  ;  and  damp  ■ 
insidiously  admitted  will  set  in  motion  these  ! 
elements  which  in  a  latent  state  are  harmless,  \ 
and  necessary  to  it.  Hence  the  wisdom  and 
utility  in  northern  climates  of  steep  gables  ; 
drips  of  sufficient  but  not  deep  projection  ; 
almost  vertical  watertables  and  copings ;  i 
gutters  supported  upon  corbels,  and  isolated 
from,  not  laid  upon,  the  wall ;  regulated 
courses  of  schistous  substances,  courses  of  j 
bitumen  and  sand,  and  other  non-absorbent  i 
materials ;  hollow  walls,  particularly  when  i 


composed  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  rubble, 
and  brick  ;  external  down  pipes  entirely  dis- 
engaged from  the  wall,  if  gargoyles,  which 
are  infinitely  safer,  cannot  be  used ;  and  a 
host  of  petty  precautions  of  which  modern 
progress  still  takes  little  heed. 

Mr.  Edward  Hull,  in  his  excellent  treatise 
on  building  stones,  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  takes  a  somewhat  gloomy  view 
of  calcareous  stone  in  general.  He  has  not 
sufficiently  allowed,  we  presume  to  think,  for 
the  often  ignorant  application  of  limestones 
to  building  purposes.  Mr.  Hull  says  very 
truly  that  a  climate  like  that  of  the"  British 
Islands  and  North-Western  Europe,  is  the 
most  destructive  to  buildings  of  which  the 
materials  are  porous  and  calcareous ;  rain 
impregnated  with  sulphurous,  hydrochloric, 
and  other  acids  is  the  chief  agent  of  disinte- 
gration in  limestones  and  dolomites.  He 
maintains  that  silicious  sandstones  are  the 
proper  building  stones  for  wet  and  smoky 
climates.  Rondelet  —  totally  ignoring  the 
fact  that  in  architecture  people  prefer  to  spend 
as  little  money  as  possible  upon  anything 
except  external  show — advises,  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  use  of  scintillant  or  ignes- 
cent  stones  ;  those  whicli  emit  sparks  of  fire 
when  struck  with  steel,  because  they  do  not 
effervesce  on  the  application  of  the  principal 
acids  ;  and  some  resist  fire.  Obviously,  if  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  it  iu  sufficient  abun- 
dance, that  magnificent  substance  called 
meuliere,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
and  used  in  the  construction  of  cesspools  and 
retaining  walls,  would  be  the  best  material 
for  a  London  facade.  But  calcareous  stone 
is  that  which  is  the  most  abundantly  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  homo- 
geneous, easily  quarried  and  wrought,  and  it 
adheres  to  mortar.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  under  certain  acids,  even  vegetable  acids, 
it  effervesces  and  disintegrates ;  and  that 
under  the  action  of  fire  it  is  converted  into 
quick  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  It  has  also 
been  observed  that  a  species  of  spider,  micro- 
scopic in  size,  is  a  fertile  agent  of  destruc- 
tion, more  jjarticularly  in  Paris,  of  calcareous 
stone.  A  sort  of  black-looking  veneer  re- 
sembling grease  spots  appears  upon  the  face  of 
the  stone,  especially  in  facades  with  a  northern 
aspect.  In  the  middle  of  each  spot  is  an 
infinitesimally  small  hole  which  contains  a 
swarm  of  insects  [aranea  senoeidata).  These 
insects  spin  their  webs  in  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible cavities  which  abound  in  limestones ; 
dust  rests  upon  them,  and  moisture  of  all 
kinds  is  thus  attracted,  and  this,  with  the 
incessant  labours  of  the  insects  themselves, 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  deterioration.  Even 
in  parts  of  France  where  the  atmosphere  is 
comparatively  pure,  and  where  wood  only  is 
used  as  fuel,  the  calcaire  grossier  often  aud 
early  exibits  signs  of  decay.  In  France  as 
well  as  in  England  this  decay  is  most  apparent 
on  the  southern,  south-western,  and  western 
fronts,  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  winds 
aud  rains  from  those  points,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  fall  upon 
them  until  it  Is  approaching  the  horizon,  and 
its  force  is  spent.  But  paints  and  silicates 
abound,  and  these  require  only  scientific 
application  to  be  really  beneficial  and  even 
artistic.  Instead  of  discarding  limestones 
for  building  because  there  is  a  certain  natural 
poison  somewhere  which  is  fatal  to  them, 
would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  the  English 
character  to  search  for  the  antidote  which 
Nature  has  inevitably  provided  ?  Or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  enquire  whether  care- 
lessness and  want  of  knowledge  have  not 
hitherto  rendered  men  unable  to  make  profit- 
able use  of  the  most  bountiful  of  natui'al 
building  productions. 

We  have  still  to  allude  to  an  important 
fact  connected  with  stone  of  nearly  all  kinds. 
A  natural  action  takes  place  in  the  majority 
of  limestones  immediately  upon  their  extrac- 
tion from  the  quarry  and  exposure  to  the  air. 
This  action,  which  in  most  cases  is  vital  in 
its  effects  and  certain  in  its  results  if 
properly  encouraged,  is  not  ignored  by 
architects  and  builders  ;  but  dm-ing  a  long 
course  of  years  the  ingenuity  of  "  progress  " 
has  successfully  counteracted  it.   The  force 
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of  French  example— at  all  times  the  best 
and  the  worst  in  art  matters — has  intiiienced 
the  En<^lish,  and  we  now  see  in  this  country 
new  buildings  undergoing  the  operation  of  a 
raualcment  sur  place  in  complete  disregard  of 
ancient  and  niediasval  experience,  and  in 
suicidal  defiance  of  natural  laws. 

All  calcareous  stones  originally  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  which  is  known  as 
quarry-water  or  vau-de-carriire.    Tlie  half- 
bard  and  soft  stones  harden  after  their  ex- 
traction, and  certain  Uais,  some  of  which  are 
only  a  step  removed  from  soft  stone,  are 
known  to  have  acquired  upon  their  surfaces 
a  crust  or  covering  almost  impossible  to 
penetrate  with  the  chisel ;  while  at  a  depth 
of  half  a  centimetre   the   stone   could  be 
scratched  with  the  thumb  nail.    This  is  the 
result  of  evaporation,  under  solar  influence, 
of  the  quarry  water.    This  water  comes  to 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  bringing  with  it  a 
certain  quantity  of  dissolved  carbonate  of 
lime  which  crystallises  and  forms  a  crust 
upon  it — a  crust,  which  once  removed  (as  is 
now  daily  done  in  the  streets  of  Paris  and 
London),  will  never  reappear.     Only  the 
calcareous  stones  known  as  pierres  froides, 
like  the  Chateau  Landon  for  instance,  can 
be  worked  with  impunity  at  any  length  of  time 
after  their  extraction.    It  is  twice  as  easy  to 
work  stone  with  the  quarry  water  within  it  as 
it  is  when  the  water  has  evaporated  ;  but  this 
is  only  possible   in   certain  climates  and 
seasons.    Water  freezing  within  the  pores 
of  a  stone  must  exercise  a  disintegrating 
action  ;  and  this  action  means  complete  de- 
struction to   the   Uais   and  pierre  tendre 
brought  to  the  surface  in  winter  and  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  frost.    We  have  seen  an 
acre   of  the  banc  royal  of  Conflans  Ste. 
Honorine  reduced  to  fragments  and  dust  in 
one  night ;  yet  this  same  stone,  extracted  in 
the  spring  and  wrought  soon  after  extrac- 
tion, will  acquire  a  firm  crust  before  the 
beginning  of  winter ;  and  then  resist  the 
severest  weather.    If,  however,  the  blocks 
be  not  used  immediately,  if  a  whole  summer 
pass — -during  which  of  course  the  natural 
action  of  the  quarry-water  will  have  ensued 
though  it  may  not  have  completely  termi- 
nated— and  the  blocks  be  then  sawn  and 
wrought,  the  stone  will  be  comparatively 
dangerous   to   employ   in   an  atmosphere 
largely  charged  with  acids.    To  work  stone 
which  has  thrown  its  quarry-water  {jetie  son 
eau-de-carriere)  is  to  take  off  the  crust  which 
is  its  natural  protector  against  inclemencies 
of  climate ;  and  even  in  a  pure  atmosphere 
and  under  a  hot  srn,  nature  has  shown  that 
she  cannot  be  thus  trifled  with  with  im- 
punity.    Silicatisation  does  something  to- 
wards protecting  the  face  of  stones  deprived 
of  their  natural  covering ;  and  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  scrape  or  clean  a 
stone  front,  silicates  should  be  always  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  surfaces  disturbed. — 
Architect. 


THE  EARLY  RACES   OF  MANKIND 
IN  IRELAND.* 

(Continued  from  page '259.) 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
possessed  a  good  deal  that  was  common  to 
all ;  and,  yet,  in  different  districts,  there 
were  very  marked  contrasts. 

If  we  look  to  their  houses,  for  example,  we 
find  that  the  English  settlers  imitated  the 
English  style  ;  the  majority  were  two  stories 
high,  covered  with  slates,  and  possessing 
windows  with  wooden  sashes.  In  the  Scotch 
districts,  the  houses  were  only  one  story  in 
height ;  they  were  covered  with  thatch,  and 
their  windows  were  often  diamond  panes 
fixed  in  lead.  In  the  Irish  districts  the 
humble  cabin  was  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
and  yet  it  was  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
previous  class  of  habitation.  So  recently  as 
1655,  when  Dr.  Petty  was  making  the  Down 
Survey  he  found  in  numerous  places  no  habi- 
tations but  creachts — viz.,  dwellings  con- 
structed of  posts  and  wattles,  or  with  the 
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side-walls  and  gables  consisting  of  coarse 
basket-work,  the  whole  of  which  could  be 
taken  up  and  fixed  at  a  new  site.    The  pro- 
prietors of  large  tracts  of  land  almost  invari- 
ably called  their  houses  "  castles,"  because 
they  were  meant  in  part  as  places  of  defence ; 
and"  hence  the  English  terms,  such  as  Hall, 
Manor,  Lodge,  &c.,  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.    Some  of  these  "  castles  "  were 
of  flimsy  structure  and  brief  duration.  Bel- 
fast Castle  is  a  thing   of  the   past.  The 
Castle  Gardens  at  Lisburn  still  remain  ;  and 
the  old  Castle  at  Hillsborough,  which  was 
not  intended  as  a  place  of  residence,  remains. 
But  Moii-a  Castle,  which  was  covered  with 
boards,  has  long  disappeared,  and  the  ruins 
are  less  than  one  would  expect  to  find  on  the 
removal  of  a  large  farm-house.     The  Castle 
of  the   Earls  Conway,  at  Portmore,   near  | 
Lough  Neagh,  was  one  of  unusual  magnifi- 
cence, the  stables  of  which  aflbrded  accommo- 
dation for  two  troops  of  horse,  indeed  were  a 
sort  of  cavalry  barrack.    It  is  said  that  they 
were  140  feet  long,  30  broad,  and  40  high, 
and  that  water  was  supplied  by  pumps  to 
a  series  of  marble  cisterns.    Here,  also,  was 
the  favourite  resort  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  here  he  wrote  some  of  those  well-known 
treatises  which  taught  mankind  both  how  to 
live  and  how  to  die.     The  building  was 
erected  about  1664,  and  existed  till  about 
1761 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  existed  for  a  century, 
and  has  been  deserted  for  only  a  century  ; 
yet  it  would  probably  be  easier  to  define  the 
limits  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon  than  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  the  Castle  of  Portmore.  The 
interior  of  the  houses  presented  a  contrast 
as  marked  as  the  exterior.    The  English 
settlers  spoke  of  a  beaufat,  a  wardrobe,  a 
coffer,  and  a  drawingroom,  words  which  were 
like  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  the  Scotch,  and 
which  would  have  been  still  more  mysterious 
to  the  inhabitant  of  a  cabin  or  a  creacht.  In 
their  cultivation,  the  English  favoured  the 
apple   and   the  elm,  and  occasionally  the 
besom-shaped  willows  or  lime  trees  were  seen 
till  lately,  such  as  one  sees  frequently  in 
England  along  river  margins.    There  were 
trees  at  every  entrance  to  the  English  town 
of  Lisburn,  trees  in  the   triangles  where 
bye-roads  branch   off,  as  at  Hillsborough, 
and  trees  in  the  streets  of  towns,  as  in  Moira 
and  Lurgan.    Coming,  as  most  of  Sir  Fulke 
Conway's  people  did,  from  the  apple  districts 
of  England,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Avon,  they  cultivated  fruits  generally, 
and  this  was  noticed  at  Carrickfergus  in  1635 
by  Sir  William  Brereton,  only  about  twenty 
years  after  a  settlement  had  been  effected. 
And  yet  twenty  years  after  this  date  nothing 
but  creachts  were  found  in  the  parish  of 
Dromore.    The  line  of  the  English  settlers 
is  the  line  of  orchards  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
to  this  hour ;  and  if  the  people  and  their 
name  were  blotted  out,  their  history  would 
be  partially  written  in  the  trees  which  they 
planted.     This   fact   actually   occurred  at 
Araucania,  in  Southern  Chili.    The  Indians 
cut  off  the  Spanish  people  ;  and  to  this  hour 
orchards,  sometimes  several  square  miles  in 
extent,  attest  the  former  presence  of  skilful 
gardeners. 

The  Scotch  cultivatad  the  ash  and  the  fir, 
but  in  general  their  holdings  were  small. 
Fruit-trees  were  unknown  among  them,  and 
the  garden  was  despised  ;  but  they  raised 
grain  crops,  and  had  a  few  cattle. 

The  Irish,  till  lately,  were  bad  cultivators, 
and  delighted  to  till  small  patches  of  ground. 
They  had  traditions  of  ploughing  by  the 
tail,  and  burning  the  corn  from  the  straw, 
but  these  practices  had  been  forbidden  by 
Acts  of  Parliament.  And  they  verified  the 
saying  attributed  to  Fynes  Morrison,  that 
"  the  meere  Irish  never  planted  an  orchard." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  food  and  beve- 
rages differed.  In  the  houses  of  the  English 
settlers,  the  father  made  cider,  and  the 
mother  compounded  mead  ;  the  Scotch  spoke 
of  broth  and  brose,  and  indulged  in  porridge 
and  oat-cake  ;  while  the  Irish  adhered  to  the 
potato,  with  such  slender  relish  as  they  could 
afford. 

Though  the  people  apparently  speak  the 
same  language,  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 


striking  proofs  of  their  three-fold  origin  is 
derivable  from  this  source. 

So  late  as  1820,  or  say  half  a  century  ago, 
the  Irish  language  was  spoken,  along  with 
English,  from  Ballynahinch  to  near  Newry 
and  Newcastle,  in  Down ;  and  from  Bally- 
castle,  by  Cushendall,  to  near  Glenarm,  in 
Antrim.  An  intermediate  period  occurred, 
and  thirty  years  later  nothing  but  popular 
Irish  expressions  were  known,  while  the 
number  who  employed  them  was  greatly  re- 
duced. To-day  there  is  little  to  be  found  of 
it  beyond  single  words,  and  a  strongly 
marked Hibernicpronounciation  or  "brogue." 

Again,  so  late  as  1820,  broad  Scotch  was 
spoken  all  round  the  coast,  from  Portaferry 
to  Holy  wood,  and  in  Antrim  from  Carrick- 
fergus to  Larne,  as  well  as  from  the  Cause- 
way to  the  Bann.    It  might  also  be  traced 
as  far  inland  as  Hillsborough  and  Dromore 
in  Down,  and  Ballymena  in  Antrim.  The 
poems  of  Burns,  Ferguson,  and  Allan  Ramsey 
were  read  at   the   fireside,   and  repeated 
at  the  plough  and  loom,  and  every  rustic 
poet  lisped  in  Scottish  numbers,  and  imitated 
the  rhyme  to  which  Burns  was  partial— the 
stanza  in  six  lines,  four  of  which  rhymed. 
As  he  could  Scotticise  his  lan^fuage  much  or 
little,  he  felt  that  he  possessed  a  greater 
power  of  rhyming  than  if  he  wrote  in  pure 
English.    Thirty  years  later  the   area  of 
broad  Scotch  had  become  greatly  narrowed, 
and  it  had  ceased  to  be  customary  to  use 
Scotch  when  imitating  the  language  of  an 
aged  person.    To-day,  the  dialect  as  such 
has  almost  disappeared,  and  we  seldom  hear 
such  words  as  braw  for  brave,  stane  for  stone, 
iiicht  for  night ;  but  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  words  which  belong  exclusively  to  Scot- 
land and  to  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
England  in  daily  use.     There  are  numerous 
parishes  in  the  County  of  Antrim  where  the 
poems  of  Burns  are  decidedly  better  under- 
stood and  more  relished  than  they  are  among 
the  educated  middle  class  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh.     In  one  respect  this  does  not 
surprise  us,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
educated  middle  class  in  Dublin  who  would 
have  difficulty  in  understanding,  and  little 
pleasure  in  reading,  Carleton's  "  Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry." 

Further,  so  late  as  1820  the  tradition 
lingered  among  the  people  that  the  English 
language  was  no  where  better  spoken  than 
near  Lisburn ;  and  it  was  hard  to  doubt  the 
statement  when  made  by  people  who  could 
name  their  ancestral  parish  in  England,  tell 
what  offices  their  fathers  held  under  the 
Lords  Conway,  and  point  to  articles  of  furni- 
ture like  household  gods,  that  had  been 
brought  with  them  in  their  wanderings.  But 
the  statement  was  a  tradition  only ;  for  the 
effluxion  of  time  had  washed  away  the  actual 
facts  on  which  it  was  founded.  It  is  quite 
true  tliat  the  English  language  as  imported 
into  Ireland  was,  and  in  fact  is,  that  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I. ;  that  Shakspearian 
expressions  were  heard  in  the  kitchen,  over 
the  labourer's  spade,  and  by  the  carpenter's 
bench ;  and  that  while  a  squire  or  graduate 
of  a  university  in  England  required  a 
glossary  of  about  2,000  words  to  explain  his 
favourite  Shakspeare,  an  Irish  rustic  of  Eng- 
lish blood  could  read  the  book  from  titlepage 
to  finis,  almost  without  the  necessity  for  ask- 
ing a  question.  In  the  busy  world  fashions 
change  rapidly,  whether  in  dress,  language, 
manners,  or  anything  else ;  it  is  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  that  they  linger.  So  that  the 
obsolete  language  of  England  was  only  obso- 
lescent in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our- 
selves, and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lagan  and 
Bann,  or  of  Lough  Neagh,  is  not  yet 
obsolete. 

Thus  while  the  dialect  of  the  two  counties 
possesses  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  it 
comprehends  several  well-defined  varieties. 
The  mode  of  speech  which  was  common  in 
the  rural  districts  round  Belfast  in  1830,  was 
illustrated  about  thirty  years  later,  in  three 
annual  publications,  known  as  "  Billy 
M'Cart's  Ollminick  for  the  Town  o'  Bilfawst, 
wrote  down,  prented,  an'  put  out,  jist  the  way 
the  people  spakes." 
Nor  should  we  omit  the  interesting  subject 
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of  traditional  ballad  poetry.  The  accom- 
plished Bishop  Percy  spent  his  latest  years 
among  ns,  and  the  generation  who  knew  him 
personally  has  not  long  passed  away.  But 
before  the  celebrated  manuscript  (which,  by- 
the  -way,  has  lately  been  published)  had  come 
into  his  hands,  and  before  he  had  issued  his 
"  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  " 
several  of  the  best  pieces  which  his  book 
contains  were  well  known  in  these  parts  by 
popular  recitation.  Those  known  as  "Lord 
Willoughby  "  and  "  Sir  Hugh  of  Lincoln  " 
were  great  favourites  of  my  own  in  child- 
hood's days,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  I  saw  either  of  tliem  in  print.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Scott's  "  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Borders."  Many  of  the 
ballads  which  he  picked  up  might  have  been 
found  in  at  least  equal  purity  here  ;  and  I 
need  only  mention  "  Chevy  Chase,"  "  Sir 
James  the  Ross,"  "Young  Johnstone," 
"Lady  Margaret,"  and  "Johnnie  Arm- 
strong," as  well-known  examples. 

The  last  illustration  which  I  shall  notice 
is  one  of  the  most  important — viz.,  that 
derivable  from  creed.  Some  of  the  others 
were  written  in  fading  characters,  and  have 
become  already  dim.  This  characteristic  is 
more  deeply  engraved,  and,  therefore,  is 
more  permanent. 

On  three  occasions — viz.,  in  1834,  and 
again  in  18G1  and  1871 — we  have  had  a  census 
according  to  religious  profession,  and,  from 
actual  figures,  the  percentages  are  easily 
derived.  The  return  for  1871  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  the  facts  which  are  furnished 
hy  the  other  two  are  important. 

As  a  general  rule,  not  only  in  these  two 
counties,  but  throughout  the  whole  country, 
the  descendants  of  the  English  settlers  are 
Protestant  Episcopalians  ;  those  of  Scottish 
origin  ai-e  Presbyterians ;  and  the  native 
Irish  are  Roman  Catholics.  Now,  in  1861 
the  highest  Roman  Catholic  numbers — viz., 
98  to  97  per  cent. — were  found  in  Clare, 
Galway,  Mayo,  and  Kerry,  foixr  shires  on 
the  margin  of  the  Atlantic,  in  two  of  which 
the  Irish  language  still  maintains  its  firmest 
hold.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians  reached 
their  highest  numbers — viz.,  38J  to  25 — in 
Fermanagh,  Dublin  suburbs,  Armagh,  and 
Belfast — the  very  spots  where  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  them ;  while  tlie  Presbyterians, 
who  are  more  concentrated  than  either  of  the 
others,  reached  their  highest  numbers — viz., 
59  to  35 — in  Carrickfergus  and  in  the 
Counties  of  Antrim,  Down  and  London- 
derry. 

But  a  marked  peculiarity  is  the  extraordi- 
nary way  in  which  the  people  hold  together  ; 
so  that  the  three  streams  flow  side  by  side 
for  genei-ations  and  centuries  without  com- 
mingling, adhering  to  their  respective  locali- 
ties with  a  tenacity  which  statute  law  would 
be  powerless  to  enforce.  Hence,  it  is  rare  to 
find  the  three  elements  in  nearly  equal 
numbers,  or  varying  from  80  to  40  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  ;  the  rule  is  that  some  one  of 
the  three  possesses  a  clear  majority  of  the 
population,  say  from  62  to  85  per  cent. 
This  is  the  case  first  in  reference  to  counties, 
or  the  county  districts  of  the  census  ;  it 
applies  also  to  baronies  and  parishes,  and 
especially  to  townlands.  In  some  of  these 
last,  a  few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  down  to 
the  present  hour,  every  householder  professed 
the  same  creed. 

In  1834,  the  fourteen  baronies  of  Antrim 
were  classed  as  follows: — There  were  a 
majority  of  Roman  Catholics  in  3,  of  Presby- 
terians in  9,  of  Protestant  Episcopalians  in 
1,  and  of  Mixed  Protestants  in  only  1.  There 
were  ten  baronies  in  Down,  of  which  four 
were  Roman  Catholic,  4  Presbyterian,  and  2 
Mixed  Protestant;  so  that  out  of  the  24 
great  divisions,  so  many  as  21,  or  87  per 
cent,  showed  a  majority  professing  some  one 
of  the  three  leading  creeds. 

In  1861  there  were  G4  out  of  the  80 
baronies  in  all  Ulster,  or  exactly  four-fifths, 
that  showed  such  a  majority ;  and  in  only 
one-fifth  was  a  majority  of  Protestants  found 
by  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
elements.  And,  in  the  whole  of  Ulster,  there 
n-ere  875  districts  whose  population  was 


returned  separately,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  analysis : — 'With  more  than  51  per 
cent,  of  Protestant  Episcopalians,  71 ;  Presby- 
terians, 186  ;  Roman  Catholics,  425  ;  total, 
682,  or  78  per  cent. 

In  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  were  4,899 
such  districts,  or  86  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

I  will  give  you  only  one  instance  more. 
The  County  of  Down  was  the  largest  of  the 
44  county  districts  of  1861,  both  in  area  and 
population.  It  had  188  places  separately 
enumerated,  of  which  17  contained  a  majority 
of  Protestant  Episcopalians,  62  of  Presby- 
terians, and  50  of  Roman  Catholics,  making 
129,  or  81  per  cent.  Even  here,  where  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  elements  were 
thoroughly  mixed,  there  were  only  29  dis- 
tricts, or  19  per  cent.,  in  which  Protestants 
of  various  denominations  united,  and  thus 
outnumliered  Roman  Catholics. 

Facts  of  these  kinds  tell  their  own  tale ; 
and  if  it  be  said  that  this  variety  of  popula- 
tion is  our  weakness,  by  perpetuating 
national  prejudices  and  party  animosities, 
and  giving  rise  to  occasional  popular  colli- 
sions, we  reply  that  it  is  also  our  strength. 
There  is  Earl  Crawford's  "  Progression  by 
Antagonism  ;  "  each  looking  at  his  own  half 
of  a  truth,  and  pushing  it  into  prominence  ; 
there  is  the  natural  rivalry  and  competition, 
not  of  individuals  merely,  but  of  large  asso- 
ciations of  men  ;  and  as  each  pushes  its  own 
good  qualities  to  the  front,  we  find  numerous 
illustrations  of  Darwinism  in  improvement 
of  the  race  by  "  natural  selection."  And 
when  we  look  at  the  moral  condition,  the 
accumulated  wealth,  and  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  whole  district,  in  which  this 
great  town  sits  as  queen  and  representative, 
it  is  clear  tliat  the  combative  qualities  of  the 
people  have  been  exercised  for  good,  far 
more  than  for  evil.  Indeed,  the  wonder  is 
that  such  heterogeneous  elements  coexist  and 
assimilate  so  well ;  but  daily  friction,  like 
the  action  of  the  waves  on  the  stones  of  the 
Causeway,  has  rounded  ofl:"  a  great  many 
angles.  Long  may  the  town  of  Belfast  and 
the  two  counties  which  hold  it  in  their  kindly 
embrace  maintain  their  present  advanced 
position  in  that  which  is  beautiful,  good,  and 
great ;  and  let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  in 
1874,  as  in  1852,  the  visit  of  the  British 
Association  may  give  us  a  new  start  in  the 
race  of  progress  and  useful  development. 


ON  POLISHING  AND  VARNISHING. 

French  Polisldng. — The  mode  of  applica- 
tion necessary  for  French  polish  differs 
from  that  of  ordinary  varnishes,  being 
effected  by  rubbing  it  with  a  fine  cloth  upon 
the  surface  of  the  material  to  be  polished, 
and  using  oil  and  spirits  of  wine  during  the 
process.  In  apjilying  it  to  large  surfaces, 
use  a  rubber  foimed  of  flat  coil  of  thick 
woollen  cloth,  such  as  drugget,  &c.,  which 
may  be  torn  oft"  the  piece  in  order  that 
the  surface  of  the  rubber,  which  is  made 
of  the  torn  edge  of  the  cloth,  may  be 
soft  and  pliant,  and  not  hard  and  stifi"  as 
would  be  the  case  were  it  to  be  cut  oif,  and 
therefore  be  liable  to  scratch  the  soft  surface 
of  the  varnish.  This  rubber  is  to  be  securely 
bound  with  thread  to  prevent  it  from  uncoil- 
ing when  it  is  used,  and  it  may  vary  in  its 
size  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  to  be 
varnished.  The  varnish  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  middle  of  the  flat  face  of  the  rubber  by 
shaking  up  tlie  bottle  containing  it  against 
the  rubber ;  it  will  absorb  a  considerable 
quantity,  and  will  continue  to  supply  it 
equally,  and  in  a  due  proportion  to  the 
surface  which  is  undergoing  the  process  of 
polishing.  The  face  of  the  rubber  must  next 
be  covered  by  a  soft  linen  cloth  doubled,  the 
remainder  of  the  cloth  being  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  back  of  the  rubber  to  form  a 
handle  to  hold  it  by,  and  the  face  of  the 
cloth  must  be  moistened  with  a  little  raw 
linseed-oil  applied  upon  the  finger  to  the 
middle  of  it,  and  the  operation  be  commenced 


by  quickly  and  lightly  rubbing  the  surface 
of  the  article  to  be  polished  in  a  constant 
succession  of  small  circular  strokes,  and  the 
operation  must  be  confined  to  a  space  of  not 
more  than  twelve  inches  square  until  such 
space  is  finished,  when  any  adjoining  one 
may  be  commenced  and  united  with  the  first, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  surface  is  covered. 
The  varnish  is  enclosed  by  the  double  fold 
of  the  cloth,  which,  by  absorption,  becomes 
merely  moistened  with  it,  and  the  rubbing 
of  each  piece  must  be  continued  until  it 
becomes  nearly  dry.  The  rubber  may,  for  a 
second  coat,  be  wetted  with  the  varnish 
without  the  oil,  and  applied  as  before.  A 
third  coat  may  also  be  given  in  the  same 
manner ;  then  a  fourth  with  a  little  oil, 
which  must  be  followed  as  before,  with  two 
others  without  oil  ;  and  thus  proceeding 
until  the  varnish  has  acquired  some  thick- 
ness, which  will  be  after  a  few  repetitions, 
and  depends  upon  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  on  finishing  the  surface.  Then  a  little 
spirit  of  wine  may  be  applied  to  the  inside 
of  the  rubber  after  wetting  it  with  the 
varnish  and  being  covered  with  the  linen  as 
before.  It  must  be  very  quickly  and  uni- 
formly rubbed  over  every  part  of  the  surface, 
which  will  tend  to  make  it  even,  and  very 
much  conduce  to  its  polish.  The  cloth  must 
next  be  wetted  with  a  little  spirit  of  wine 
and  oil  without  varnish,  and  the  surface 
being  rubbed  over,  with  the  precautions  last 
mentioned,  until  it  is  nearly  dry,  the  eff"ect  of 
the  operation  will  be  seen,  and  if  it  be  found 
that  it  is  not  complete  the  process  must  be 
continued,  with  the  introduction  of  spirits  of 
wine  in  its  turn  as  directed,  until  the  surface 
becomes  uniformly  smooth  and  beautifully 
polished.  The  work  to  be  polished  should 
be  placed  opposite  the  light  in  order  that 
the  efi"ect  of  the  polishing  may  be  better 
seen.  In  this  manner  a  surface,  from  one  to 
eight  feet  square,  may  be  polished,  and  the 
process,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
polishing  of  rich  cabinets  or  other  smaller 
works,  can  now  be  applied  to  tables  and 
other  large  pieces  of  furniture,  with  very 
great  advantages  over  the  common  method 
of  polishing  with  wax,  oils,  &c.  In  some 
cases  it  is  considered  preferable  to  rub  the 
wood  over  with  a  little  oil  applied  on  a  linen 
cloth  before  beginning  to  polish,  but  the 
propriety  of  this  method  is  very  much 
doubted.  When  the  colour  of  the  wood  to 
be  polished  is  dark,  a  harder  polish  may  be 
made  by  making  the  composition  of  one 
part  of  shellac  and  eight  parts  of  wine,  and 
then  proceed  as  before  directed.  For  work 
polished  by  the  French  polish,  the  recesses 
of  Cdrved  work,  or  where  the  surfaces  are 
not  liable  to  wear  or  are  difficult  to  be  got 
at  with  the  rubber,  a  spirit  made  without 
lac,  and  considerabiy  thicker  than  that  used 
in  the  foregoing  process  may  be  applied  to 
those  parts  with  a  brush  or  hair-pencil,  as  is 
commonly  done  in  other  modes  of  varnish- 
ing. French  polish  is  not  proper  for  dining- 
tables,  nor  for  anything  where  it  is  liable 
to  be  partially  exposed  to  a  considerable 
heat. 

Stopping  for  French  Polish. — Plaster  of 
Paris,  when  made  into  a  creamy  paste  with 
water,  proves  a  most  valuable  pore-fiUing 
material.  It  is  to  be  rubbed  by  means  of  a 
coarse  lag  across  the  woody  fibre  into  the 
holes  and  pores  till  they  are  completely 
saturated,  and  then  the  su23erfluous  stucco 
on  the  outside  is  to  be  instantly  wiped  off. 
The  succeeding  processes  are  technically 
termed  papering,  oiling,  and  embodying. 

When  finely-pounded  whiting  is  slaked 
with  painter's  drying  oil,  it  constitutes 
another  good  pore-filler.  It  is  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  one,  and 
is  recommended  on  account  of  its  quickly 
hardening  and  tenacious  virtues  as  a  cement ; 
sometimes  white-lead  is  used  in  lieu  of  the 
whiting. 

Before  using  either  of  these,  or  other  com- 
positions for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  best  to 
tint  them  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
colour  of  the  article  it  is  intended  to  size. 

Holes  and  crevices  may  be  weU  fiUed 
up  with  a  cement  which  is  made  by  melting 
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beeswax  in  combination  with  resin  and 

shellac.  ,  .  , 

Varnishing.— Flat  camel's-hair  or  hog- 
hair  brushes  are  Renerally  used  for  varnish- 
ing, and  vary  in  width  to  four  inches  broad 
and  upwards.  Turned  and  carved  work 
require  small  tools  to  go  over  the  members 
and  sweeps.  The  best  way  to  preserve  them 
is  to  rinse  them  after  use  in  finishing  spirit, 
and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place  where  no 
air  is  moving.  i    i  i 

Where  the  brushes  have  been  neglected 
they  must  be  soaked  in  varnish  for  an  hour 
or  two,  but,  if  wanted  immediately,  they  can 
be  softened  in  lukewarm  methylated  hnisli. 
For  fancy  work  a  good  sponge  will  sometimes 
be  found  preferable.  •■,  j 

The  varnish  dish  should  be  provided  with 
a  closely-fitting  lid,  and  a  wii;e  strained 
across  the  dish  to  scrape  the  brush  over 
when  dipped,  or  too  much  will  be  laid  on. 

After  dipping,  the  brush  should  be  passed 
over  the  wire,  and  the  first  coat  may  be  laid 
on  across  the  grain  of  the  wood  as  evenly  as 
possible,  but  in  the  finishing  the  varnish 
must  be  laid  on  with  the  gram.  The  tool 
should  be  lightly  handled  and  not  slowly 
used,  as  some  varnishes  set  very  qT^ickly. 
Varnishers  sometimes  make  a  ground  with 
a  rubber  full  of  French  polish  before  the 
application  of  spirit  varnish.  The  rubber 
must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  varnish.  The  last  coat  applied 
should  stand  some  time  before  receiving  the 
fine  varnish.  It  should  be  finished  ofl  with 
a  damp  rubber.  The  above  will  give  a 
brilliant  and  lasting  work. 

Choice  of  Hair  Too/s.— Round  and  flat 
brushes  are  used,  but  the  flat  are  more 
useful.  They  should  be  neatly  made  and 
yet  very  strong,  and  the  hair  should  not  be 
cut  at  the  points,  but  smooth  to  the  toucli. 
They  should  also  be  very  elastic,  springing 
back  to  their  shape  when  in  use,  and  the 
hair  should  be  silky-looking.  There  should 
be  no  diverging  hairs,  but  their  shape  should 
be  wedge-like.  Polished  cedar  handles 
ensure  thorough  cleaning,  and  they  are  more 
pleasant  to  use. 

Sable  tools  should  come  to  a  farm  fane 
point,  and  the  hair  must  be  of  a  pale  yellow 
cast.    They  can  be  had  both  flat  and  round. 

Badger  tools  are  superior  when  the  hair  is 
light  long  and  pliant,  in  colour  black  with 
white  ends.  Instead  of  coming  to  a  point, 
the  hairs  diverge.  They  seldom  want  clean- 
ing, as  used  by  gilders. 


is  most  favourably  noticed  ;  and  it  is  also  stated 
tlierein  that,  tliou'jili  the  losses  of  the  coinpanj, 
diirinc  the  Ibriner  lialf-year  amounted  to  £9,424 
IGs.  4il.,  their  losses  for  the  present  half-year  only 
a.nonut  to  £700  Ss.  (id.  How  tar  the  use  of  the 
(jnttis  hurners  on  the  i-iihlio  uiet.Ted  lamps  may 
have  coiitrihuted  to  hrioR  al)onl  these  results,  or  to 
what  extent  a  change  njay  be  elFecleii  in  the  latter 
set  of  iianres  when  the  matter  is  inquired  into, 
remain  to  bo  seen. 

Auoiit  three  months  ago,  while  walking  at  night 
through  the  city  with  two  English  friends  well 
acquainted  with  the  ins  and  onis  of  gas  engineernig, 
our  conversation  turned  on  the  wretched  lighting 
and  the  inequalities  of  ii.  They  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  was  highly  calculated  to  cause 
vi.itors  to  form  a  very  low  idea  of  the  commercial 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  Dublin.  I  fear  I  did 
not  improve  their  estimate  of  our  public  spirit  when 
I  informed  them,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  were  large  sliarehoklers  in  the 
Gas  Company,  and  that  they ,  ut terly  disregarding 
the  remonstrance  of,  and  made  through  the  public 
Press,  bad  appointed  as  inspector  of  the  public 
lighting,  the  brother  of  the  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Gas  Company,  and  that  possibly  the 
lighting  would  be  accounted  for  in  some  way  at 
some  future  date. — Yours,  &c., 

James  Kirby. 
41  Cuffe-street,  30th  Sept.,  1874. 


developments),  by  fixinz  their  salaries  at  £o  a 
piece,  or  such  sum  as  will  effectually  prevent  their 
performing  any  ellicient  duty  us  medical  officers  of 
health.  In  view  of  this  probaliiliiy,  we  are  grati- 
fied to  observe  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  conscious  of  their  power  over  obstructive  guar- 
dians and  corporalions,  and  will  he  prepared  to  put 
on  the  screw  when  the  public  interest  requires  it. 
As  far  as  the  Dublin  Corporation  is  conci'rned,  a 
dire  experience  enables  us  to  anticipate  the  course 
of  events.  No  iloubt  every  poor  relation  of  a  cor- 
porator who— by  any  stretch  of  imagination— can 
be  conceived  qilalilieil  for  appoiiitnieiit,  will  be  a 
canilidate  for  some  of  the  '  little  pickings  '  In  course 
of  distribution.  The  religious  screw  and  the  per- 
sonal whip  will  be  in  full  exercise,  and  in  the  event 
we  shall  no  doubt  see  many  of  the  public  health 
offices  filled  by  men  whose  only  mark  is  their  curioui 
incompetency  for  their  duties." 


ORGAN  BUILDING  IN  DUBLIN. 
We  understand  that  Messrs.  Brown  and  Son, 
of  Camden-street,  have  supplied  an  organ 
for  the  neat  and  picturesque  Gothic  church 
on  the  North  Strand,  and  that  it  will  be 
opened  on  next  Sunday  by  Mr.  John  Horan. 
The  instrument  is  enclosed  in  a  handsome 
Gothic  case,  in  harmony  with  the  fittings  of 
church.     The  case  is  of  pine,  finished  with 
Swinburn's  stains  and  varnish.    The  organ 
consists  of  two  complete  manuals  (CC  to  G), 
and  has  a  full  compass  of  pedals.    The  stops 
are   as   follows  :  —Swell  :    open  diapason 
(8  ft.),  dulciana,  principal  (4  ft.),  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  and  oboe  (8ft.).     Choir:  gamba 
(8  ft.),  stopped  diapason  (8  ft.),  and  flute 
harmonique  (4  ft.).   Couplers  :  choir  to  swell, 
and  swell  to  pedals.    The  pedal-organ  has  a 
bourdon  stop.    All  the  stops  possess  much 
sweetness  of  tone,  and  the  full  organ  is  rich 
and  has  considerable  po  wer.    The  front  pipes 
are  decorated  in  colors  ;  this  part  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  Brown,  jun.,  and  does  him 
credit.    It  gives  us  pleasure  to  note  another 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  our  city. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 


THE  CITY  LIGHTING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir  q^iie  report  by  the  Inejiector  of  Public 

Lighting  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  for  the  year  end- 
ing 28th  May,  1874,  shews  that  7,836  publiclamps 
are  used  in  that  city  ;  that  tliey  burn  3,711  hours 
per  annum,  consuming  37,345,149  cubic  feet  of  gas 
at  4s.  7d.  per  1,000,  amounting  to  £8,658  5s.  3d — 
about  £1  Is.  lOd.  for  each  lamp. 

A  Dublin  ratepayer  wishing  to  learn  the  cost  of 
the  public  lighting  for  the  year  ending  August,  1873, 
after   wading   through    the   purposely  mystified 
accounts  of  the  Corporation,  might  be  astonished  to 
find  that  he  could  only  learn  how  much  of  the  bulk 
gum  was  paid  to  the  Uas  Company  for  gas  burnt  in 
the  city  lamps  during  the  year  ending  August, 
1873,  and  that  if  he  requires  to  know  the  total  cost 
of  the  gas  consumed  during  that  year  be  must  wait 
until  1875  to  obtain  the  information.    Again,  if  he 
wishes  for  particulars  similar  to  those  given  in  the 
Glasgow  report,  he  must  go  back  to  the  accounts 
for  the  year  ending  August,  1871,  where  he  will 
find  that  the  bulk  sura  paid  for  gas,  at  3s.  lid.  per 
1,000,  was£C,235  15s.,  burnt  in  3,270  publiclamps, 
lighted  about  3,6U0  hours;  and  can  it  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  if,  on  comparing  the  cost  of  our  public 
lights  in  that  year  with  that  of  the  cost  in  Glasgow 
in  the  past  one,    he    would    deny  that  such  a 
sum  of  money  was  ever  paid  by  the  Corporation  for 
the  sa^  actually  used?    Again,  he  will  find  that 
the  sum  charged  for  gas  has  been  increased  every 
year  since,  and  when  he  remembers  that  the  gratis 
burners  have  been  used  in  the  metered  lamps  since 
February  last,  he  may  speculate  on  the  public  light- 
ing for  1873-4  costing  about  £3  per  lamp,  at 
least. 

In  the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Gas  Company 
for  the  past  half-year,  the  assistance  given  them  by 
the  Corporation  in  having  their  last  Gas  Bill  passed 


A  gate  lodge  and  entrance  at  Swifte's 
Heath,  Ballyragget,  Co.  Kilkenny,  for  R.  W. 
Swifte,  Esq.  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  architect, 
Great  Brnnswick-street.  Mr.  Meehau,  Kil- 
kenny, is  the  contractor. 

A  gate  lodge  and  entrance  at  St.  Catherine's 
Park,  Ballyboden,  Co.  Dublin,  for  William 
Russell,  Esq.,  J.P.  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire, 
architect.  Mr.  Fegan,  Rathgar,  contractor. 

The  ironwork  of  the  above  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Kennan  Fishamble-street. 

A  new  wholesale  warehouse  and  cabinet 
factory  has  been  commenced  in  Great 
George's-street,  Cork,  for  Mr.  John  Daly, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker. 

The  works  at  the  new  R.  C.  Cathedral, 
Queenstown,  are  progressing  satisfactorily 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Doran, 
clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  George  C.  Ashlin  is 
the  architect. 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  is  not  improving, 
but  scarlet  fever  and  other  zymotic  diseases  are 
advancing  at  a  quick  pace.  The  four  last  months 
have  bpen  wasted  with  wrangling  and  reporting 
upon  Liffey  purification  schemes,  and  we  fail  to  see 
in  the  last  report  re  the  purificalioii  of  the  LifTey 
the  remeily  hoped  for.  All  the  (dans,  the  Com- 
missioners' included,  might  be  put  in  the  one  bag, 
and  there  would  on  the  whole  be  little  difference  in 
whichever  was  drawn,  so  far  as  the  public  health  is 
concerned.  What  shape  sanitary  matters  will  take 
with  us  in  this  neglected  city  under  the  new  Health 
Act,  is  almost  impossible  to  augur.  What  shape  it 
ought  to  take  we  know,  but  in  knowing  ihW  there  is 
little  consolation  afforded  when  we  consider  the 
composition  of  the  working  marhinery  of  the  acts. 
We  are,  however,  on  the  look-out,  but  we  must 
confess  it  is  a  very  bleak  sanitary  outlook. 

Drogheda. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
a  "sealed  order"  was  received  from   the  Local 
Government  Board,  fixing  the  olh  of  October  as 
the  date  of  the  first  sanitary  meeting  under  the  new 
act.    l\Ir.  May  hoped  by  that  date  the  town  would 
he  cleansed  ;  and  special  instructions  were  issued 
to  the  Town  Iiispector(Mr.  J.  J.  F.Greene)  to  have 
the  various  pumps  in  working  order.    Mr.  Dovvnes 
suggested  that  in  those  pumps  where  the  supply 
of  "water  was  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  use, 
the  supply  should  be  stopped  until  put  in  order, 
when  Mr.  Greene  promised  to  have  all  cleansed  by 
the  dale  of  first  meeting.     A  deputation  of  the 
Memorial  Drinking  Fountain  Committee  waited  on 
the  Corporation,  asking  a  site  for  the  proposed 
fountain,  anil  a  long  and  animated  discussion  arose, 
when  finally,  ON  the  casting  vote  of  the  mayor — 
there  being  eight  votes  on  either  side— it  was  carried 
that  two  siles  only  should  be  offered  for  choice  to 
tlie  deputation  — viz.,  at  Dublin  Gate,  where  Pro- 
fessor Cameron's  analysis  showed  there  was  already 
the  best  water  in  the  town;  or  opposite  the  entrance 
to  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Church. 


THE  NEW  SANITARY  AUTHORITIES. 
"Iris  not  at  all  improbable  fsays  the  Medical 
Press  and  Circular)  that  many  boards  of  guar- 
dians—newly-dubbed '  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities' 
—will  be  hostile  to  any  sanitary  improvements 
(many  of  their  members  being  themselves  proprie- 
tors of  dungheaps  and  cesspools  which  would  need 
reform),  and,  as  they  are  compelled  to  appoint  a 
sanitary  staff,  will  endeavour  to  defeat  the  attempt 
at  cleanliness  by  voting  farcical  salaries  for  their 
health  officers.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Dublin 
Corporation  are  in  this  position,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  they  will  attempt  to  snub  the  Metropolitan 
dispensary  medical  officers  (who  have  bored  them 
with  reports  of  fever  nests  and  other  insanitary 


Kingstown.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners, a  letter  was  re-;eived  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  enclosing  copy  of  instructions  to 
the  Commissioners  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Act.  A  communication  was 
received  from  the  Blackroek  Commissioners  in 
an-wer  to  a  bill  filed  in  Chancery,  clmrging  them 
with  causing  a  nuisance  at  Monkstown  by  the 
pollution  of  the  Stradbrook  river.  The  answer 
repudiated  the  charge  in  toto,  and  placed  the  onus 
on  Kingstown.  After  some  conversation.  Alderman 
O'Rorke  undertook  to  confer  with  Mr.  Vance, 
chairman  of  Blackroek  Board,  with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  arrangement. 

QijECNSTOWN  — The  commissioners,  being  th» 
sanitary  authorities  in  this  town  under  the  new  act, 
have   held    their   first   meeting  as   such.  One 
member,  Mr.  Cummins,  represented  the  importance 
of  raising    money    with   the    view    of  building 
labourers'  cottages.    There  was  a  strong  feeling  to 
do  away  with  the  disgraceful  hovels  existing  in  the 
Holy  Ground.    The  first  object  that  met  the  view 
of  every  American  on  coming  into  this  port  was  the 
row  of  wretched  novels  at  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
which  were  not  creditable  to  any  community.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  under  the  new  act  they  had 
power  to  deal  in  a  determined  manner  with  the 
owner  of  the  property.    They  should  either  compel 
the  landlords  to  put  the  houses  in  a  habitable  and 
presentable  state,  or  borrow  money,  purchase  tue 
ground,  and  build  cottages  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Mr.  Farrell  said  he  had  heard  that  the  trustees  of 
the  property  were  more  than  anxious  to  sell  it.  Mr. 
Fitz-erald  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
coi.c"urred  in  the  importance  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Cummins,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
appoint  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs  Fitz- 
gerald, Cummins,  and  Farrell,  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  owners  of  the  property. 
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MODNTMELLICK. — At  a  iiieetino;  of  the  Guar- 
dians, tlie  subject  of  the  work  executed  at  Kilnnnnon 
Graveyard  was  discussed,  arising  from  a  letter 
from  a  ratepa.^er  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
complaining  of  tlie  sum  paid  or  ratlier  over-paid  for 
the  work  executed.  The  clerk  said  that  unless 
there  was  an  action  against  tlie  clerk  of  works 
there  was  no  action  auaiiist  the  contractor.  The 
board  directed  the  clerk  to  reply  that  they  re- 
gretted the  cotitractor  was  paid  on  the  certificate 
of  the  clerk  of  works,  ami  that  on  investigation  it 
was  found  that  the  work  was  not  inspected  in  due 
time,  and  for  which  reason  he  was  dismissed  ;  hut 
the  guardians  could  not  see  who  they  can  look  to 
for  redress  under  the  circumstances. 

Limerick  the  Beautiful,"  the  Town  Council 


In 


have  had  under  discussion  the  disgraceful  condition 
of  the  streets  and  City  Hall.  A  memher  pointed 
out  that  a  portion  of  Denmark-street  was  converted 
into  a  fish,  vegetable,  jind  fruit  nuirUet  ;  that  the 
langua'^e  of  the  parties  coiigresating  there  was  most 
obscene  and  disgraceful.  Alderman  Carte  said  the 
manner  in  which  the  streets  were  obstructed  was 
discreditable  to  their  city.  The  Mayor  said  that 
when  strangers  visiting  Limerick  requested  to  be 
shewn  the  lown  hall,  he  blushed,  and  invariably 
lo\d  them  that  the  Jteeper  ims  out,  ami  had  takeji 
away  the  keys !  !  The  T.  I.  and  S.  O  were 
ordered  to  give  their  immediate  attention  to  the 
matters  complained  of. 

The  Corporation  of  Clonmel  have  resolved  upon 
applying  for  a  special  act  of  Parliament,  wjth  the 
view  of  providing  suitalile  market  accommodation 
and  otherwise  improving  their  town.  The  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  should  in  their  case 
confer  ample  powers,  without  the  expense  of  a 
special  act. 


THE  OPEEATION  OF  THE  IRISH 
HEALTH  ACT. 

Although  we  have  already  given  a  digest 
of  the  Irish  Public  Health  Act,  and  will  have 
occasion  from  time  to  time  to  direct  attention 
to  its  provisions,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
publish  the  following  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  Ireland  relating  to 
urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts : — 

Whereas  by  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act, 
1874,  a  certain  defined  part  of  each  of  the  said 
unions  has  been  constituted  a  rural  sanitary  district 
and  the  guardians  of  the  union  are,  as  such,  de- 
clared to  be  the  rural  sanitary  authority  for  the 
said  rural  sanitary  district,  the  other  part  or  parts 
of  the  said  union  having  been  declared  by  tlie  said 
Act  to  constitute  some  urban  sanitary  district  or 
districts.  And  whereas  by  (he  tenth  section  of  the 
said  Act  it  is  enacted  that  every  medical  ofiicer  of 
a  dispensary  district  shall  be  a  sanitary  officer  for 
such  district,  or  for  such  part  thereof  as  lie  shall 
personally  be  in  charge  of,  and  that  every  sanitary 
authority  shall  a|ipoint  in  addition  eucli  otlier 
sanitary  officers  as  the  Local  Government  Board 
shall  in  each  case  direct :  Novv  we,  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland,  do,  in  the  case  of 
each  union  in  tlie  schedule  named,  but  in  respect  of 
such  part  only  thereof  as  does  not  consist  of  some 
urban  sanitary  di9trict,direct  the  guardians  to  appoint 
so  many  sanitary  sub-officers  as  the  guardians  shall 
with  our  consent  determine;  and  we  do  herehv 
direct  and  declare  tliat  the  relieving  officers  and 
the  collectors  of  poor  rates  shall  be  alike  eligible 
for  the  office  of  sanitary  sub-officer  for  siicli  part  of 
the  union  as  aforesaid.  And  we  do  hereby  further 
direct  that  the  guardians  of  the  union  shall  ap|ioiiit 
one  consulting  sanitary  officer,  and  that  for  this 
office  every  medical  officer  of  the  union,  includiu"- 
the  workhouse  medical  ofliicer  or  officers,  shall  be 
eligible,  and  also,  subject  to  our  approval,  any 
other  medical  practitioner  having  tlie  same  qualifi- 
cations ;  and  siiall  also  appoint  an  executive  sani- 
tary officer,  for  which  office  the  clerk  of  the  union 
or  any  assistant  of  the  clerk  appointed  by  the 
guardians,  shall  be  eligible.  And  whereas  by  the 
said  tenth  section  it  is  further  provided  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  shall  assign  to  the  dis- 
pensary medical  officers,  and  to  the  other  sanitary 
officers,  their  respective  duties  and  functions  in  the 
discovery  or  inspection  or  removal  of  nuisances,  in 
the  supply  of  pure  water,  in  the  making  or  repairing 
of  sewers  and  drains,  or  in  generally  superintending 
the  execution  of  the  sanitary  laws  within  the  dis- 
trict. Novv,  therefore,  we  the  Local  Government 
Board,  do  hereby  assign  to  the  sanitary  officers  and 
other  officers  to  be  appointed  un  ler  this  order  their 
respective  duties  and  functions  as  follows  :  — 

I.  INSPECTORIAL  DUTIES. 

1.  Every  sanitary  sub-officer  who  shall  observe 
or  be  informed  of  any  matter  demanding,  in  his 


opinion,  attention  from  the  sanitary  officer  of  the 
dispensary  district  in  which  lie  has  discovered  the 
same,  shall  notify  it  forthwith  to  the  sanitary 
officer  in  writing,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  case, 
in  the  form  (a)  in  the  schedule  B  to  this  order 
annexed,  and  shall  preserve  a  copy  thereof  in 
duplicate. 

2.  Every  sanitary  officer  who  shall  have  been 
apprised  officially  or  shall  otherwise  become  cogni- 
sant of  any  matter  demanding  his  attention"  as 
aforesaid,  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
visit  the  locality,  and  if,  after  due  inspection,  he 
finds  such  matter  dangerous  to  public  health 
he  shall  report  thereon  to  the  board  of  guardians^ 
in  the  form  (?;)  in  the  said  schedule  B,  showing  the' 
source  from  which  he  received  the  information,  and 
the  date  thereof,  and  the  dateot  his  visit  of  inspec- 
tion ;  he  shall  also  give  a  sufficient  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  remedy  which  he 
recommends  to  be  adopted,  and  shall  preserve  a 
duplicate  of  every  such  report. 

II.   EXECUTIVE  DUTIES. 

I.  The  duty  of  the  executive  sanitary  officer  shall 
he  to  attend  every  meeting  of  the  guardians  aclinrr 
as  a  sanitary  authority,  and  to  take  their  directions 
from  time  to  time  on  the  sanitary  business  of  the 
hoard,  and  on  the  reports  of  the  "sanitary  officers, 
and  all  proceedings  arising  thereon,  and  to  see  that 
the  same  are  carried  out  and  brought  to  a  conclusion 
where  practicable,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the 
I  lioard. 

I  2.  In  furtherance  whereof  we  do  hereby  direct 
that  every  sanitary  officer  and  suli-officer  shall,  on 
receiving  directions  from  the  executive  sanitary 
officer,  attend  and  assist  in  all  proceedings  in  which 
his  attendance  or  assistance  may  be  required. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  consulting  sanitary  officer 
shall  be  to  attend  meetings  of  the  guardians  acting 
as  sanitary  authority,  whenever  required  to  do  so 
and  to  advise  them  on  all  matters  and  proceedings 
requiring  medical  knowhidge  and  advice  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sanitary  laws. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  the  hoard  of  guardians 
acting  as  the  sanitary  authority  shall  he  recorded 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board  under  the  Poor  Law  and  Medical 
Charities  Acts,  and  a  copy  of  such  record  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  ordinary  minutes  of  proceedings  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  by  the  clerk  of  the 
union  with  such  last-mentioned  minutes. 

III.   STATISTICS  OF  DISEASE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  consulting  sanitary 
officer  and  of  the  sanitary  officers  to  furnish  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Local  Government  Board  such 
statistical  returns  of  sickness  and  in  disease  in  the 
workhouse  and  its  hospitals,  and  the  dispensary 
districts,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  required  from 
them  respectively. 

IV.   FIRST  MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  rural  sanitary  authority 
in  each  case  shall  be  on  the  day  of  the  second  week 
of  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  after  the 
receipt  by  them  of  this  order. 

By  command  of  the  Lord  Justices, 

T.  H.  BUKKE. 


TENDERS. 
For  erecting  Temperance  House  and  HaU 
t  6  Tovynsend-street,  Dublin,  for  the 
Dublin  Total  Abstinence  Society  Mr 
Frederick  Morley,  A.R.I.B.A.,  architect! 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Morley : — 

Messrs.  Beckett  £o  j^q 

'J'.  Pemberton       ..       .'       *"  i'924 

s.  fiobinsoii      ..    .;  ^-g^g 

  1,9011 

  1,780 

Tyrrell(accepted)  ..  j'^^y 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoNCRKTK  Bdildino.-'' A  House  Owner"  enquires  wliethfr 
here  is  any  pers-n  who  under.alies  worit  of  thL  nrture  in 
Dub  m.  We  do  not  know  of  any  builder  who  Zkc\  i" 
pecuharly  his  speciality;  but  if  the  work  needed  bl  to nsider^ 

cany  It  out.  If  A  House  Owner  "  sends  u,  his  name  and 
address  we  uill  refer  him  to  parties  who  will  meet  his  want, 
and  afford  him  more  information  upon  the  matter. 

Grei  ABBKV.'-Mr  Piiillips's  work,  of  which  a  notVe 
appear,  in  this  issue  can  be  bad  ot  the  author  at  6  C."st?e>on- 
street,  Belfast;  or  of  W.  H.  Greer,  bookseller,  of  HUrst,e! 
in  the  same  town.  ^iiga  siictt, 

A  Citizen.— Tlie  Government  Auditor's  surcharscs  can  he 
seen  in  the  published  balance-sheet  of  tlie  income  Ind  e^pen! 
di  are.  1  iis  document  needs  an  analysis,  and  perhaps  we 
wil  give  ,t  one,  tor  the  public  edification.  Some  of  tht  items 
ev.dence  an  amount  of  coi-porate  and  official  assurance  un- 
e.xampled  in  the  history  of  local  misrule  "laute  un 

Sanitakv  iNseacToit  -  Do  what  the  dispensary  medical 

nw,fL  '  "  ^"'J'  ^•"V"^"  "  """^  °'  '-y'^ctions  for  your 

own  safety  and  satisfaction  hereafter.  ^ 

hp'\f'"rj''?f'^^^'*'"1''T— *  description  of  the  building  will 
be  inserted  It  forwarded  mmus  of  all  personal  eulogy;  the 
latter  should  be  left  to  the  penny-a-liners  of  tlie  daily  press 

A  RiTi.:p.\YER,_Tlie  oily  addresses  will  soon  be  making 
t^icir  appearance,  and  the  equally  oily  paragraphs  in  thi 
mui, ling  journals  in  favour  of  their  mutual  friends.  Next 
mon  h.  If  there  be  any  public  spirit  left  in  the  city,  the  first 
leal  blow  should  be  struck  in  reforming  the  "Refornied  Cor- 
poration." Present  activity  on  every  side  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Let  the  right  men  be  put  in  the  right  places,  and 
the  systematic  jobbers  of  evei-y  creed  and  class  relegated  to 
the  unfathomablf  surges  of  pulilic  disgust  t,  = 

lNQuisirivE.--Tlie  Main  Drainage  staff,  in  the  words  of  the 
mendicant  s  refrain,  "  have  got  no  work  to  do,"  and  they  are 
being  paid  remarkably  well  lor  doing  it 

A  CARPENrER.-The  works  of  Price  and  Pain  belong  to  the 
last  century.  The  first  edition  of  Peter  Nicholson's  work  wai 
also  published  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  but  im- 
proved ediHons  followed,  and  are  still  in  use. 

K.  D  R  Cork.-We  could  not  find  you  in  your  office  on 
our  calls  during  the  past  week.  We  had  hoped  to  have  per- 
sonally e.'tplained  as  to  why  your  drawing  was  not  suitable 
for  the  photo-hthographic  process.  Perhaps  you  might  try 
another  in  peti-and-ink  only.  e  J 

•»•  Articles  on  the  Gas  Question,  the  Main  Drainage  and 
other  important  topics,  must  be  held  over  until  our  next. 


NOTICE, 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  ive  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  0/i.eques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Petee  Roe,  42,  Mahhot- 
street,  Dublin. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Transparent  Stains  for  Wood. 

/N  US£  FOR  TWENTY  i'EA  liS.    Yiz. :— 

DARK  OAK,  WAINSCOT,  MAHOGANY,  ROSEWOOD,  SATIN  WOOD,  AND  WALNUT- 

Also  a  BLACK  STAIN,  for  STAINING  DEAL,  PINE,  &c.,  ' 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINTS    AND    TO    SUPEItSEDE    GRAINING,    AT    LESS    THAN    HALF    THEIR  COST. 

THE  superiority  of  these  Stains  over  every  preparation  of  the  kind,  has  been  long  established 

1  by  the  marked  preference  shown  for  them  by  Architects  and  others  interested  in  decorations  to  whicli  Uey  are  annli- 
cable.   1  hey  are  Manufactured  and  Sold  by  <uo  u^jpu 

F.  SWIMBURM. 

12.  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E , 

Where  Specimens,  Prices,  and  Testimonials  from  E-^ipent  Architects  can  lie  hud  on  Application,  or  Post  Free- 
These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  ;'tQii;' Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN  6  Merrion- 
row,  Dublin  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  45  &  4.  Noith-steet,  Belfast  wltlre  alwjpechnensra^^ 


TO  COACH  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  &c. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  always  keep  a  large  Stock  of 

Charles  Turner  and  Son's  Superior  Varnishes, 

specially  suited  for  Coach  Building  and  House  Decorative  purposes,  "  and  for  which  we  are  Sole  Agents  for  Ireland;" 

Also  a  Supply  of  Clround  and  Dry  Colours,  Brushes,  Ac, 

of  best  quality,  for  which  we  solicit  orders. 

BOILEAU   AND  BOYD, 

STEAM  X^E.^n   ,^\n  JfMKI.I.S, 

92    BRIDE    STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Established  A.D.  1700. 
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Social  Science. 


JNCE  our  last  issue,  the  Glasgow 
Congress  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  lias  opened  and 
terminated,  after  what  we  con- 
sider a  successful  sitting.  It 
becomes  certain  sections  of  the 
daily  political  Press  to  sneer  at 
the  efforts  of  the  association,  and 
designate  its  members  a  congress 
of  talkers  —  talkers  who  talk  for 
the   purpose  of  hearing  themselves  talk, 
and  ventilating  their  pet  theories.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  local  and  legisla- 
tive bodies.     Although  the  Social  Science 
Association  does  not  make  our  laws,  it  has 
certainly  during  its  existence  furnished  the 
materials  of  most  of  our  recent  Acts — not 
alone  those  bearing  upon  Health,  but  those 
on  Economy,  Trade,  and  other  branches.  If 
the  Social  Science  Association  performed  no 
further  service  than  what  it  has  achieved  by 
its  labours  in  the  domain  of  Health,  it  would 
be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  present  and 
future  generations.    Those  whose  trade  it 
is  to  foster  and  live  by  warring  politics — 
mere  politics,  apart  from  its  philosophy  or 
the  prime  objects  of  all  good  government — 
may  sneer  as  it  suits  them,  but  the  seed 
sown  by  the  active  members  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  has  taken,  and  is  stiU 
taking,  deep  root,  and  the  fruits  are  not 
absent. 

It  may  be  claimed  as  the  province  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  that  it  fulfils  its  object  and  mission 
by  its  yearly  meetings  ;  but  no  less  is  it  the 
province,  the  object,  and  mission   of  the 
Social  Science  Association  to  do  the  same 
thing,  by  the  spirit  of  active  enquiry  it  in- 
vokes, and  the  practical  embodiment  it  gives 
in  the  persons  of  several  of  its  members  and 
sympathisers  to  the  views  put  forth.  Were 
we  to  enter  into  detail  of  the  reforms  etFected 
by  the  labours  of  the  Association,  we  could 
make  a  long  list.    It  needs  but  intelligent 
thought  and  common  honesty  to  discern  these 
labours,  and  acknowledge  them  ;  and  it  needs 
also  that  the  thinker  and  observer  should 
have  lived  for  some  years,  and  be  no  mere 
fledgeling  fresh  from  the  college,  pitchforked 
into  an  editorial  sanctum  to  dictate  jiublic 
opinion  without  knowing  what  should  consti- 
tute it.    All  men  of  rational  views  may  dare 
to  speak,  but  they  should  at  the  same  time 
hold  themselves  amenable  to  the  ripened 
public  wiU,  begot  by  experience,  and  not  the 
abortion  of  faction. 

What  were  the  relations  of  Capital  and 
Labour  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  even 
much  less,  in  the  British  Islands  ?  and  what, 
by  comparison,  are  these  relations  to-day  ? 
Strikes  are  certainly  not  extinct,  and  relics 
of  the  "rattening"  system  still  survive. 
There  are  now  no  blazing  rick-yards,  and 
the  terrible  lucifer  match  has  no  terror  for 
the  farmers  who  use  reaping  and  threshing 
machines  or  steam  ploughs.  Weavers  in 
Coventry  or  Nottingham,  in  Dublin  or 
Belfast,  do  not  rise  iu  armed  revolt  against 


appliances  that  were  once  considered  by 
them  as  hell-devised.  Workshops  are  not 
burnt  down  and  machinery  smashed  by 
sawyers  and  carpenters,  and  non-union  men 
are  not  beaten  and  maimed  in  the  streets  for 
using  or  assisting  in  working  wood-working 
machinery.  Seldom,  indeed,  does  the  Saxon 
artizan  ill-use  his  Celtic  shop-mate,  or  vice 
versa  ;  and,  though  the  Scot  may  not  be 
very  well  beloved  by  either  the  Saxon  or  the 
Celt,  there  is  a  courteous  forbearance,  and 
each  and  all  are  found  working  side  by  side, 
assisting  and  assisted  by  the  same  machinery 
that  they  whilom  cursed  with  all  their  might 
as  the  ruin  of  their  trade.  Ruin,  forsooth  I 
— why,  machinery  has  made  the  building 
operative  and  the  operatives  of  many  other 
branches  gentlemen  in  position  ;  and,  with  a 
little  more  education  on  their  part,  it  will 
lift  them  still  further  up  in  the  social  scale. 
So  much,  then,  for  the  teachings  of  social 
science,  and  the  spread  of  practical  and  rudi- 
mentary knowledge. 

Social  science  has  taught  and  will  still 
teach  the  workmen  of  these  countries  much 
that  is  desirable  for  them  to  learn.  It  has 
taught  them  the  benefits  and  powers  of  co- 
operation—co-operation in  their  own,  their 
employers',  and  the  public  interest.  Co- 
operation^ has  made  them  masters  of  their 
own  plant  and  machinery,  and  they  have 
begun  to  realise  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  being  their  own  masters 
—a  lesson  which  they  need  to  learn.  Capi- 
tal is  not  acquired  without  care,  anxiety,  and 
an  outlay  of  severe  mental  and  bodily 
labour.  There  are  losses  which  have  to  be 
borne,  and  all  returns  of  money  are  not 
profits. 

The  educational  movement  embodied  in 
the  new  School  Board  of  the  sister  kingdom 
is  more  or  less  owing  to  preachings  and 
teachings  of  the  Social  Science  body,  not 
alone  in  its  elementary,  but  also  in  its  tech- 
nical form.  We  dare  to  say  this,  for  we 
know  that  some  of  the  longest  and  most 
active  members  of  the  association  have  been 
advocates  for  the  technical  education  of  the 
artizan — men  who  have  never  taken  the  part 
of  the  employers  as  against  the  workmen,  or 
the  workmen  against  the  masters,  except  on 
those  occasions  when  one  or  other  party  were 
manifestly  in  the  wrong,  and  even  then  they 
tendered  good  counsel  and  amicable  relations 
instead  of  resistance. 

The  greatest  triumphs,  however,  of  the 
association  have  been  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health  ;  and  its  efi"orts  in  this  direc- 
tion should  not,  as  it  will  not  be,  forgotten. 
Some  of  the  very  men  who  are  participators, 
from  their  position,  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
benefits  conferred  by  social  and  sanitary  re. 
form,  endeavour  to  damn  with  faint  praise 
the  labours  of  the  social  reformers.  It  has 
always,  or  nearly  always,  been  thus  in  the 
hi,..,  y  of  the  world;  and  as  it  is  with 
nations,  so  it  is  with  individuals — their  bar- 
baric days  are  forgotten ;  and  when  they 
have  at  last  obtained  an  assured  position,  or 
fancy  they  have  obtained  it,  they  look  or  are 
prone  to  look  down  with  derision  on  the 
rudimentary  ways  and  means  by  which  they 
have  advanced.  Kicking  the  ladder  from 
under  one's-self  when  the  tower  has  been 
reached  is,  however,  an  unsafe  proceeding, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  creatures  who 
have  no  wings,  and,  even  if  they  had,  would 
scarcely  know  how  to  use  them. 

Public  health  was  a  thing  worth  struggling 
for,  and  the  battle  has  been  fought  earnestly 


and  well  on  the  part  of  the  social  reformers. 
If  not  always  in  the  right,  they  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  to  preach  it ;  and 
the  flash  of  kindred  thoughts  from  kindred 
and  sympathising  minds  illumed  many  a 
dark  subject,  and  cleared  the  way  for  the  out- 
come— public  good. 

Some  modern  sage  once  wrote,  that  he  who 
could  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  should  be  considered  a 
benefactor  of  his  species.    How  much  more 
are  they  benefactors  of  their  species  and 
their  country,  those  men  who  have  enabled 
not  only  two  human  beings,  but  several 
human  beings  to  live  in  a  given  space  in 
health  and  comfort,  where  only  one  has  lived 
before  ?    The  saving  of  even  one  single  life 
in  a  community,  and  protracting  it  to  the 
allotted  span,  is  of  incalculable  value  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  aU  the  relations  which 
a  human  being  holds  to  society.    But  public 
health  embodies  ^individual  health,  cleanly 
homes  and  persons,  wholesome  food,  pure 
water,  strong  arms  and  limbs,  a  healthy 
progeny,  sobriety,  industry,  the  decrease  of 
pauperism,  empty  jails,  and  a  happy  and 
contented  people.    These  are  the  ends  for 
which  social  and  sanitary  reformers  have 
struggled;  and  ends  like  these  wUl  be  ob- 
tained, if  the  teachings  of  social  science 
take  root  in  the  British  Islands.    That  such 
doctrines  as  these  are  taking  root,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.     Success  has  crowned  the 
efforts  of  social  reformers,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  and  com- 
pulsory sanitary  measures,   greater  social 
reforms  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  will  be 
achieved.  Parliament  may  and  can  do  much  ; 
but  it  is  to  meetings  like  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  and  to  that  part  of  the  Press  that 
discusses  social  questions,  that  the  Legis- 
lature is  indebted  for  much  of  the  good 
contained  in  the  laws  that  are  passed. 

Many  a  hint  thrown  out,  suggestion  made, 
and  scheme  propounded  and  discussed  at 
Social  Science  meetings,  have  been  adopted 
by  statesmen  and  framers  of  legislative 
measures,  sometimes  in  part,  and  not  rarely 
in  (jloho.  The  former  may  have  been  changed, 
but  the  essential  features  were  retained,  and 
as  usual  in  such  cases  seldom  or  ever  ac- 
knowledged. The  President  of  the  Glasgow 
Congress,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  touched 
in  his  opening  address  upon  many  important 
and  vital  points  worthy  of  consideration,  not 
because  of  their  novelty,  but  because,  if  we 
would  be  a  free,  powerful,  and  a  pattern 
nation  or  race,  we  must  endeavour  to  estab- 
lish those  principles  he  and  others  in  the 
Congress  enunciated.  We  must  not  only 
establish  them  for  the  observance  of  our 
fellows,  but  we  must  act  up  to  them  our- 
selves, no  matter  in  what  sphere  of  life  we 
are  placed. 

Education  and  Health  are  the  questions  of 
the  day,  and  with  these  two  powerful  levers 
of  modern  life  and  progress,  the  most  demo- 
ralised nation  that  ever  licked  the  dust  can 
be  lifted  from  a  reign  of  eclipse  into  a  reign 
of  light,  health,  and  prosperity. 


THE  IRISH  HEALTH  ACT— THE 
CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  SANITARY 
AUTHORITIES. 

"  We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see,"  is  a  very 
safe  prophetic  utterance.  In  the  case  of  the 
Irish  Health  Act,  however,  we  shall  see  what 
others  as  well  as  ourselves  expected  to  see. 
Already,  if  there  be  not  an  open  revolt  on 
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the  part  of  certain  urban  and  rural  authori- 
ties against  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Irish  Health  Act,  there  is  at  least  a  passive 
resistance,  and  a  determination  to  drive  a 
coach-and-six  not  only  through  the  law,  but 
the  "  sealed  orders  "  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.    Boards  of  guardians  are  not 
tlie  only  malcontents,  but  we  have  municipal 
bodies  like  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  en- 
deavouring to  set  aside  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Act,  and  to  frame  a  new  set  of 
regulations  for  themselves.    The  adminis- 
tration of  sanitary  laws  heretofore  in  Dublin, 
lilie  the  administration  of  other  Acts,  created 
a  system  and  an  influence,  as  well  as  a  stafi", 
and  with  the  appointments  of  course  the 
usual  outcome  of  "  pickings."    If  sanitary 
ofHcials  or  inspectors  wished  to  be  false  to 
their  duties,  contractors  could  make  it  worth 
their  whUe  shutting  their  eyes  and  holding 
their  noses  when  smells  were  encountered ; 
and  your  sanitary  inspector — to  whom  a  wink 
was  as  good  as  a  nod— could  act  when  he 
pleased  up  to  the  Irish  proverb,  that  "  the 
longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home.'' 
The  new  Act  was  designed  to  effect  a 
change.    This  change  was  welcome  by  many, 
and  particularly  by  the  medical  interest ; 
but,  despite  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act, 
the  new  sanitary  boards,  and  particularly  the 
guardians,  have  it  in  their  power  to  render 
the  administration  of  the  law  a  very  weak 
administration  indeed.    There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  remedy  in  prospective  for  this  ;  but  it  is 
not  with  the  future  but  with  the  present  we 
have  now  to  do. 

The  new  officers  of  health  in  the  rural 
union  districts,  unless  they  prefer  to  work 
for  the  public  good  from  a  noble  motive,  will 
most  likely  have  to  perform  their  duties  for 
a  miserable  pittance.  Efficiency  cannot  lie 
maintained  if  both  medical  and  non-medical 
officers  are  voted  abnormally  low  salaries. 
The  work  afterthe  first  spell  will  be  neglected, 
and  the  last  state  of  the  public  health  ad- 
ministration will  be  worse  than  the  first. 
We  go  in  for  economy  in  the  conduct  of  all 
departments  of  the  State,  but  not  for  that 
cheese-paring  economy  which  will  oust  from 
our  public  bodies  competent  men,  and  put  in 
their  places  a  lot  of  incapables  who  possess 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  will  to  do  their 
duty.  The  majority  of  local  boards,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  may  be  their  members, 
will  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  them  ;  and 
representatives,  or  so-called  representatives, 
will  be  slow  to  tax  themselves  for  the  medical 
relief  of  their  poorer  brethren.  They  will 
take  the  most  narrow  view  of  the  jiublic 
health  that  is  possible  to  be  taken,  and,  while 
complying  with  the  law  in  electing  their  sani- 
tary officers,  they  will  please  themselves  in 
the  voting  of  their  salaries. 

For  several  months  to  come  a  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  wiU  be  passing 
between  the  central  authorities  and  the  local 
ones.  Perversity  will  be  supplemented  by 
contumacy  on  the  part  of  the  latter  ;  and, 
while  a  paper  warfare  is  waged,  and  senseless 
discussions  protracted,  epidemic  diseases 
will  increase,  and  a  high  rate  of  mortality 
wiU  continue. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  several  union  boards  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  see  how  the  Irish  Health  Act  is 
interpreted,  and  how  it  is  likely  to  be  ad- 
ministered. The  South  Dublin  Union  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  scale  as 
to  salaries  voted  under  the  new  Act.  The 
medical  ofiicers  of  health  are  to  be  allowed  ! 


compensation  for  the  new  duties  imposed, 
sums  varying  from  £10  to  £30  per  annum, 
according  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  their 
districts.  The  executive  and  consulting 
medical  officers'  salaries  were  fixed  at  ^50, 
and  the  sanitary  sub-officers  were  appointed 
at  salaries  from  £35  to  £45  each.  In  some 
of  the  provincial  towns  whose  sanitary  bodies 
have  arranged  the  salaries  of  their  medical 
officers,  we  find  the  sums  vary  greatly.  At 
one  important  union  the  sanitary  officers  are 
to  receive  £10  each  ;  the  sub-sanitary  officers, 
£15;  the  executive,  ^"20  ;  and  the  consulting 
physician,  ±15.  "  Beef  to  the  heels,  like  a 
Mullingar  heifer,"  says  the  old  Irish  proverb  ; 
but  in  the  case  quoted  which  refers  to  the 
Mullingar  Union  there  is  anythifig  but  a  dis- 
play of  fat.  A  northern  town,  after  cutting 
and  pruning  down  in  the  most  Darby  Skinadre 
fashion,  we  have  the  salaries  arranged  in 
this  fashion  :  The  dispensary  officers  are 
fixed  at  a  maximum  of  ±100,  with  ±'20  a-year 
in  addition  to  that  sum  for  performing  their 
new  duties  in  connection  with  the  Act ;  other 
necessary  officers  were  appointed  at  the, 
munificent  sums  of  ±10  and  ±5  each. 
Other  unions  have  acted  much  in  the  same 
spirit,  while  a  majority  of  them  have  post- 
poned the  fixing  of  the  salaries  for  some 
weeks  to  come. 

A  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Act  is  plainly 
apparent  over  the  country.  Although  the 
new  boards  are  assured  that  half  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  Act  will  be  provided  for 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  newly- 
constituted  authorities  seem  to  be  fully 
aware  that  the  charges  upon  the  ratepayers 
will  still  be  a  serious  item.  If  the  work  of 
the  new  Act  were  efficiently  performed,  the 
services  would  be  well  worth  the  cost— and 
even  a  greater  cost ;  but  who  can  guarantee 
or  be  sanguine  that  the  work  will  be  per. 
formed,  when  we  look  upon  the  machinery 
that  is  provided  ? 

Apart  from  the  vexed  question  of  remune- 
ration, whatever  officers  are  appointed,  and 
accept  their  appointment  with  their  eyes 
open,  we  say  that  these  officers  should  do 
their  duties  ;  if  not  let  them  resign  ;  and,  if 
incapables  should  fill  their  places,  the  newly- 
constituted  board  will  not  be  long  in  finding 
out  their  errors  in  the  increase  of  expense — • 
not  brought  about  by  high  salaries,  but  by 
other  obvious  ways.  Here  in  Dublin  it 
appears,  as  elsewhere  in  other  cities,  not- 
withstanding the  passing  of  the  Act,  we  shall 
have  a  system  of  divided  sanitary  authority 
perpetrated,  if  the  Local  Government  Board 
do  not  at  the  outset  exercise  its  power.  No 
city  or  corporation  should  be  allowed  a  claim 
of  exception  from  the  operation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  The  old  system  of 
sanitary  administration  in  this  city  has  been 
essentially  bad,  and  a  mere  change  of  form 
in  the  organization  will  not  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  was  not  a  model  to  be  imitated, 
or  a  pattern  to  be  followed.  It  could  report 
well,  but  always  executed  badly,  and  the 
hand  of  its  principal  medical  officer  was 
tied  to  a  great  extent,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions neglected.  The  money  that  should 
have  been  husbanded  and  expended  in  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  was  wasted 
in  other  directions,  and  what  remained  went 
mostly  in  salaries  to  a  very  inefficient  and 
badly  organized  staff.  There  will,  no  doubt, 
be  a  number  of  plausible  excuses  given  and 
a  desire  to  propitiate  the  ratepayers  will  be 
shewn  now  that  the  Municipal  Elections  draw 


near.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  had  long 
experience  of  these  modes  of  action,  and  it 
behoves  them  to  be  on  their  guard.  Let  it 
be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  a  Health 
Act  has  been  passed,  and  that  its  provisions 
must  be  enforced  in  their  integrity  in  the 
interest  of  poor  and  rich.  We  have  had 
obstructions  enough— scheme,  scandal,  and 
wanton  and  wilful  delays  leading  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  hundreds  of  human  lives.  One  word 
more,  with  the  reform  of  the  administration 
of  the  public  health  let  there  also  be  a  reform 
of  the  "  Reformed  Coi-p oration  "  of  Dublin. 
New  men  are  as  necessary  to  the  uprise  of 
the  city  as  new  measures,  for  the  municipal 
system  of  this  capital  has  for  many  years 
back  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  our  people. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  several  more 
union  boards  have  met.  Some  have  appointed 
their  medical  and  sanitary  officers,  at  much 
lower  figures  than  what  we  have  stated — 
some  so  low  that  a  quack  doctor  or  a  cow 
doctor  would  not  accept.  Several  other 
boards,  after  much  wrangling,  appointed  a 
few  of  their  staff,  but  left  the  question  of 
remuneration  to  stand  over  ;  and  more  than 
one  union  has  given  indications  of  acting  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Thurles  resolution,  in 
asking  the  Local  Government  Board  to  with- 
draw its  orders. 

The  Irish  Health  Act,  like  the  English  one 
of  1872,  will  be  a  failure  in  the  rural  districts, 
for  the  larger  proportion  of  the  members  of 
these  new  sanitary  boards  have  a  direct 
interest  in  obstructing  the  operations  of  the 
Act,  both  in  their  capacity  of  landlords  of 
wretched  houses  which  they  will  not  improve, 
and  as  local  legislators  who  will  legislate  or 
rather  administer  in  their  own  interest. 
There  are  hot  times  before  the  medical  and 
non-medical  sanitary  stafi",  and  there  will  be 
little  less  than  vexation  and  suffering  until 
the  present  Act  is  entirely  remodelled,  and 
the  machinery  of  it  more  properly  adjusted 
for  achieving  the  ends  in  view. 


OUR  GAS  SUPPLY. 

On  their  own  showing,  the  prospects  of  the 
Company,  the  directors,  and  the  share- 
holders, are  brightening  up,  although  the 
latter  are  still  without  a  dividend.  No 
matter  who  may  come  to  the  wall,  the  direc- 
tors at  least  will  be  the  first  to  profit  by  the 
tide  of  events.  So  long,  however,  as  the  gas 
supply  of  Dublin  is  a  monopoly,  little  bene- 
fits will  be  forthcoming  for  the  consumers. 
We  agree  that  the  i^rice  of  coal  should  govern 
the  price  of  gas,  but  the  consumers  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  with  good 
management,  perfect  mains  and  machinery, 
there  can  be  no  loss  in  the  supply  of  gas. 
In  the  manufacture  there  are  little  or  no 
waste  products.  Besides  coke  and  gas-tar 
there  are  half-a-dozen  of  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts, all  of  which  obtain  a  ready  market. 
Even  the  calcined  cinders  or  clinkers  can  ba 
used,  and  are  used,  in  foundations  and  con- 
crete buildings,  and  are  also  applicable  as 
road  metalling.  Every  outcome  in  the  pro- 
duce of  gas  is  a  profit  to  the  gas  company, 
and  a  market  for  all  the  substances  can  be 
found.  The  consumers,  as  well  as  the  share- 
holders, should  participate  in  these  profits 
by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas. 

The  half-yearly  reports  of  the  Alliance 
Company  are  not  fair  statements,  for  the 
shareholders  and  consumers  are  not  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  particulars  for 
judging,  or  of  knowing,  the  sources  of  the 
income  of  the  company.  The  several  London 
Metropolitan  Gas  Companies  are  now  re- 
ducing their  prices,  fearing  that  their  mono- 
poly win  be  broken  up  by  the  united  action 
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of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
City  Corporation.  If  the  Duhlin  Corpora- 
tion was  a  competent  and  truly  representa- 
tive body,  there  could  he  little  objection  to 
their  taking  the  management  of  our  gas 
supply  into  their  hands;  but,  having  failed 
in  almost  every  work  they  have  undertaken, 
and  wastefally  squandered  the  public  funds, 
besides  making  the  name  of  local  govern- 
ment a  bye-word,  and  particularly  as  regards 
Dublin,  "a  scandal  to  the  empire— we  can 
have  no  faith  in  their  undertakings.  Time 
may  alter  the  case,  but  while  corporators  are 
directors,  and  the  present  relations  eKist 
between  the  Civic  body  and  the  Gas 
Company,  local  magnates,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting our  citizens,  will  be  more  concerned 
in  protecting  their  own  personal  interests. 


SLOB  LAND  EECLAMATION. 

Haarlem  Meer — 16  miles  in  the  longest  and 
8  in  the  greatest  width,  containing  45,230 
acres — was  completely  drained  in  1852.  The 
depth  was  15  ft.,  three  powerful  Cornish 
engines  of  600  horse-power  each  (nominal) 
having  pumped  out  the  water,  and  since  kept 
it  clear.  In  1839,  King  William  I.  and  the 
Dutch  Government  voted  £834,000  to  drain 
it ;  and  when  fully  completed  in  1852,  with 
roads,  bridges,  &c.,  the  State  sold  the  lands. 
In  1871  the  population  inside  the  old  Meer 
was  11,000 — the  estates  or  farms  from  40 
acres  (smallest)  up  to  300  averaging  120  ;  the 
lands  free  of  taxes  for  25  years  from  date  of 
gale  in  1852,  subject  to  a  drainage  rate  of 
68.  8d.  per  acre,  which  includes  the  drainage, 
dikes,  canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  Round 
the  Meer  is  a  canal,  120  ft.  to  150  ft.  wide, 
and  10  ft.  deep,  for  navigation  as  well  as 
pumping  the  water  of  the  Meer  into  it.  In- 
side the  Meer  roads  and  canals  cross,  each  at 

I  to  li  mile  distance.  The  roads  are  capital, 
of  gravel  and  stone,  but  very  costly,  the 
material  being  brought  250  to  300  miles  from 
Prussia  by  the  Rhine.    There  are  8  churches, 

II  schools,  and  several  villages  in  the  bottom 
of  the  old  Meer,  where  the  sea  flowed  and  a 
naval  engagement  was  fought  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Dutch  about  250  years  ago. 
The  steam  engines  cost  each  £20,000,  and 
the  buildings  and  boilers  to  each,  £20,000, 
making  £120,000,  but,  with  the  other  charges, 
£150,000,  while  windmills  would  have  cost 
double  that  amount,  there  being  a  further 
eaving  in  dredging  peat  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  of  £40,000,  and  of  three  years  in 
completing  the  works.    There  are  ten  lifting 
pumps  to  one  engine,  and  eight  to  the  two 
others  ;  they  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
lake,  and  one  about  half  way,  lifting  the  water 
16^  ft.  or  17  ft.  into  the  canal.    The  smaller 
drains  inside  are  2j  ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  canal.    The  chief  productions  are  butter 
»nd  cheese.     The  boers,  whether  owners 
or  farmers  of  40  or  300  acres,  all  move  in 
the  same  rank,  with  comfortable  wooden 
houses  well  furnished,  and  the  cows  living 
in  byres  very  clean ;  their  tails  are  tied 
up,  and  they  have  coats  on  to  keep  them 
warm.    The  nobility  and  gentry  in  Holland 
are  very  proud,  looking  with  contempt  on 
business  men,  farmers,  &c.,  no  matter  how 
rich  the  merchants  may  be  ;  the  merchants, 
again,   look  down  on  the   boers,  farmers 
or  shopkeepers,  but  there  was  one  excep- 
tion in  Mr.  Amersfoordt,  of  Badhoeve,  a 
great  landowner,  who  bought  portions  of  the 
Meer  and  farmed  it  in  the  highest  style. 
His  outlay  on  railways,  tramways,  buildings, 
•team  ploughs,   and   the   newest  English 
machinery,  must  have  been  great.   The  fields 
about  100  acres  each  give  ample  room  for 
steam.    There  are  fifty  employed  on  this 
farm,  between  tradesmen  and  labourers.  He 
had  as  steward  the  son  of  a  boer,  as  the 
labourers  would  not  work  under  one  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranks.     The  steamers 
and  canal  boats  lie  alongside  the  farms  where 
they  ship  the  produce  to  Amsterdam,  seven 
miles,  and  take  return  cargoes  of  manure  ; 
the  rails  go  alongside  the  boats,  and  convey 
the  manure  all  over  the  farm.    Every  tourist 
to  Holland  should  visit  Badhoeve  and  the 


engine  next  it,  where  Mr.  Urrer,  a  Cornish 
man,  has  been  since  the  commencement  of 
the  drainage  ;  he  is  very  intelligent,  and  can 
introduce  a  stranger  to  the  boers,  who  are 
great  friends  of  his. 

Within  six  miles  can  he  seen  the  works  of 
the  Amsterdam  ship  canal  to  the  North  Sea, 
making  the  distance  from  the  German  Ocean 
to  the  city  under  10  miles,  with  24  ft.  of 
water  at  all  times.  The  company  is  reclaim- 
ing 12,500  acres  from  the  sea,  on  which  they 
rafsed  by  debentures  £66  10s.  per  acre  to  aid 
in  making  the  canal.  The  lands  originally 
bought  in  Haarlem  Meer  at  £17  to  £19  per 
acre,  are  now  worth  £80  to  £90 ;  the  cost  to 
the  State  was  £19  ;  while  the  drained  lands 
near  Rotterdam  cost  £22  where  wind- 
mills were  used.  When  the  ship  canal  is 
finished,  the  State  proposes  to  reclaim  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  16  ft.  to  24  ft.  deep,  500,000 
acres,  and  sell  as  they  did  Haarlem  Meer. 
At  Rotterdam  the  people's  park,  about  22 
acres,  was  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  is 
beautifully  laid  out  with  walks,  drives,  ponds, 
and  assembly-rooms  for  dancing,  &c. ;  swans 
and  foreign  birds  are  in  the  ponds,  with  gold 
and  silver  fish.  The  park  is  10  ft.  below 
high  water,  but  6  above  low,  so  that  the 
drainage  is  by  sluices  without  pumping. 
By  making  lakes  and  ponds  the  earth  was 
got  to  raise  other  portions  of  the  park,  which 
is  now  beautifully  wooded. 

The  engineer  of  the  people's  park  at 
Blackrock  might  get  some  useful  hints  from 
this. 

The  Blackrock  Township  Commissioners 
are  doing  well  in  trying  to  get  an  aquarium 
in  their  park  which  is  so  near  to  Dublin. 

Improver. 


THE  WHITEWASH  BRUSH. 

The  whitewash  brush,  the  whitewash  brush, 
Is  greater  than  Allah,  greater  than  Josh; 
In  letters  and  science,  in  commerce  and  art, 
It  plays  its  wondrous,  powerful  jiart; 
Aye  !  all  its  haughty  compeers  are  bush 
Compared  to  the  mighty  wliitewash  brush. 

Commanded  by  influence  or  gold. 

It  is  the  protector  of  young  and  old ; 

Every  dep  irtment  of  mofleni  life 

Keeking  with  wickedness  and  strife. 

Society,  politics,  religion — Hush  ! 

They  are  all  safe  'neath  the  whitewash  brush. 

Scandal  and  gossip,  the  signs  of  our  time; 

Petty  sin  and  unheard-of  crime; 

Judge  and  president,  priest  and  flock, 

May  boldly  at  public  opinion  mock; 

Whatever  the  peril,  let  them  rush 

And  hide  in  the  shade  of  the  whitewash  brush. 

With  a  few  quick  strokes  it  covers  shames, 
Paints  all  fairly  the  blackest  of  names; 
Investigation  it  renders  short, 
With  a  friendly  committee's  swift  report; 
And  behold,  instead  of  the  sinners  crush, 
A  coat  laid  on  l)y  the  whitewash  brush. 

All  other  emblems,  then,  let  us  lay  down. 
The  cross  and  tlie  sword,  the  mitre  and  crown; 
Nor  learning,  nor  justice,  nor  faith  should  miss 
To  take  for  their  standard  a  sign  like  this — 
Without  a  scruple  without  a  blush, 
The  gilded  sign  of  a  whitewash  brush  ! 


MANUAL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
FOR  IRELAND. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  "  A  Manual  of  Public 
Health  for  Ireland  "  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  shortly  be  publislied.  The  work  is 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  who  will  be 
assisted  in  other  branches  of  the  subject  by  J . 
Emerson  Reynolds,  Professor  of  Chemistry  ; 
Robert  O'B.  Furlong,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  and 
J.  W.  Moore,  M.D.  If  the  work  be  as  well 
executed  as  the  English  Manual  of  Public 
Health,  edited  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  most  useful  and  indis- 
pensable volume.  We  have  no  doubt,  judging 
from  the  names  of  the  co-labourers,  that  the 
work  will  be  well  executed.  The  passing  of 
the  Irish  Health  Act,  and  the  existence  of 
other  Irish  Sanitary  Acts,  and  the  non-assimi- 
lation of  the  law  in  some  instances,  render 
such  a  volume  necessary  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers of  sanitary  authorities,  ofBcers  of  health, 
and  others  in  this  country.  The  work  \*ill 
be  published  by  Fannin  and  Co.,  Grafton- 
Btreet. 


THE  LATE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  our  views  in 
respect  to  the  labours  of  this  association, 
anil  the  services  conferred  upon  society  by 
social  and  sanitary  reformers.  All  we  desire 
to  add  hero  is,  that  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  late  Congress  sundry  papers  were  read, 
and  discussions  ensued  of  an  important  and 
instructive  character,  calculated  to  achieve 
public  good.  In  the  Education,  Economy 
and  Trade,  and  Health  departments  particu- 
larly some  of  the  papers  wore  excellent  in 
spirit  and  sound  in  views.  The  relations  of 
capital  and  labour,  trade  unionism,  co-opera- 
tion, houses  for  the  working  classes,  elemen- 
tary and  technical  instruction,  factory  and 
workshop  legislation,  drainage,  sewerage, 
storage  of  water,  its  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  several  cognate  matters  were 
handled  by  many  well-known  writers  and 
public  speakers.  The  exhibition  of  sanitary 
appliances  in  connection  with  the  Congress 
was  creditable.  The  concluding  meeting  of 
the  Congress  was  held  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  inst.  The  next  year's  Congress  will  be 
held  at  Brighton,  and  the  one  for  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Liverpool. 


THE  O'CONNELL  MONUMENT. 

The  position  of  the  O'Connell  Monument 
Committee,  and  the  position  of  the  incom- 
pleted work  of  Mr.  Foley,  are  alike  unsatis- 
factory. Viewing  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  looking  upon  the  length  of  time 
the  work  has  been  in  hands,  we  certainly 
must  say  the  committee  are  to  blame.  At 
the  late  meeting  of  the  committee  one  of  the 
members  (Mr.  Dennehy)  said  : — 

"  He  was  one  of  lliose  foUowpr."!  of  O'Connell 
wlio,  at  tlie  time  subscriptions  were  being  raispd  for 
tliis  nioiiuraent,  iir^'ed  that  the  work  sliould  be 
executed  in  IreUind,  where  there  was  sufficient 
artistic  skill,  but  now  after  twelve  years,  they  were 
in  a  dilemma  —  llipy  were,  in  fact,  in  a  difficulty  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  up  what 
had  already  been  done  in  connection  with  this  work, 
and  commence  with  a  new  design  ;  because  he  did 
not  tliink  that  it  was  now  probable  that  Mr.  Foley's 
desiuM  would  lie  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
arti.-il's  ideas.  They  should,  however,  endeavour  to 
ascertain  from  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Foley 
whether  the  design  can  be  carried  out;  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  money  to  the  cedit  of  the  com- 
niiltee  should  be  prepared.  He  believed  they 
would  he  compelled  ultimately  to  have  a  statue 
erected  which  would  be  in  entire  accordance  with 
Irish  Ideas." 

To  do  Mr.  Dennehy  strict  justice,  we  must 
say  that  he  has  been  anxious  all  along  to 
expedite  the  completion  of  the  monument. 
During  Mr.  Foley's  last  visit  to  Duhlin,  when 
he  attended  at  the  committee-rooms.  City 
Hall,  we  remember  Mr.  Dennehy  putting  the 
question  point  blank  to  the  sculptor — "  When 
did  he  think  he  could  promise  the  statue  to 
the  Committee  ?"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Mr.  Foley  replied  that  it  would  certainly  be 
finished  within  three  years  from  that  date, 
and  he  went  on  to  describe  the  portions  of  the 
work  that  were  then  completed  and  in  course 
of  completion.  Some  allowance,  however, 
must  be  made  for  the  occasional  Ulness  of 
the  sculptor  subsequently.  The  fact,  never- 
theless, remains  that  Mr.  Foley  had  more 
commissions  in  hand  than  he  could  possibly 
execute  these  ten  years  to  come,  had  he 
lived.  If  the  statue  of  O'Connell  is  not  ready 
for  casting  from  the  hands  of  the  lamented 
artist,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  its 
completion  should  not  be  handed  over  to 
a  resident  sculptor.  It  would  be  sheer 
folly  to  have  a  mere  sham  centenary  celebra- 
tion over  a  model  or  in  any  other  form  in  the 
absence  of  the  actual  work.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  sum  of  £9,992  odd  in  the  bank, 
£2,000  having  been  paid  to  Mr.  Foley.  We 
repeat  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  no 
real  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  completing 
the  statue  by  next  August,  if  the  committea 
act  promptly  and  wisely  in  the  matter. 
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PUBLIC  EIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

EPIDEMIC  DISEASES. 
FIFTEENTH  ARTICLE. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  at  present  prevalent 
in  several  parts  of  the  Bi-itish  Islands,  and 
Ireland  particularly  is  suffering  severely  from 
the  visitation  at  this  moment.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  critically  exact  to  say  that 
a  number  of  the  diseases  coming  under  the 
title  of  epidemic  are  not  visitations  in  our 
case,  as  more  or  less  they  are  always  with  us 
in  this  country.  Scarlet  fever  is  very  rife  at 
present  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  it  is  also 
very  rife  in  portions  of  the  English  metro- 
polis. In  our  summary  of  the  Registrar- 
General's  returns  in  our  last  issue  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  those  towns  and  cities  where 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  typhus, 
and  relapsing  fevers  were  prevalent,  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  places  was  generally 
bad,  arising  either  from  impure  water,  un- 
healthy homes  and  surroundings,  and  general 
uncleanliness. 

The  diseases  we  have  just  named  belong  to 
the  first  class  of  epidemics,  including  measles 
and  whooping  cough  ;  and  the  second  class 
of  epidemic  diseases  comprises  cholera, 
enteric  fever,  and  diarrhoea.  The  isolation 
of  the  patient  is  all-important  in  the  first 
case,  as  the  diseases  are  highly  contagious. 
In  regard  to  the  second  class.  Dr.  Simon 
says — "  The  quality  of  infectiousness  belongs 
particulai-ly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  matters 
which  the  patient  discharges  by  purging  and 
vomiting  from  his  intestinal  canal."  With 
the  exception  of  small-pox,  the  number  of 
children  who  are  attacked  and  die  from  the 
first  class  of  diseases  is  very  large ;  this 
exception,  however,  is  only  considered  an 
apparent  one,  and  being  due  to  the  iufiuence 
■which  the  vaccination  of  infants  has  over  the 
disease,  for,  apart  from  vaccination,  small- 
pox is  more  fatal  to  children  than  to  adults. 
Small-pox  attacks  adults  often  more  readily 
than  the  other  fevers  to  which  it  is  rehited. 

Our  articles  are  headed  "  Public  Rights 
and  Public  Nuisances,"  and  all  through  its 
relevancy  as  a  title  or  general  lieading  will 
be  seen.  Public  health  is  a  public  right,  and 
■whatever  tends  to  its  destruction  is  a  public 
nuisance.  To  secure  both  public  safety  and 
individual  health,  the  measures  we  have  dis- 
cussed for  some  months  back,  in  one  form  or 
another,  are  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  all 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  public  health,  and 
the  ills  which  a  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions and  requirements  renders  inevitable 
are  consequent  public  nuisances.  Prevent- 
able ills  are  even  greater  nuisances  than  those 
which  our  knowledge  as  yet  renders  us  unable 
to  prevent,  and  the  governmental  or  local 
body  which  is  guilty  of  neglecting  the 
measures  that  will  prevent  the  spread  of 
diseases  are  guilty  of  a  species  of  murder. 

Want  of  air,  want  of  i)roper  food,  want  of 
cleanliness,  ill-ventilated  rooms  where  the 
poor  are  obliged  to  breathe  over  and  over 
again  the  same  vitiated  air,  and  often  in 
companionship  with  members  of  the  family 
sufiering  from  contagious  diseases,  are  a  few 
of  the  causes  that  contribute  to  the  spread 
and  maintenance  of  typhus  and  relapsing 
fevers.  Small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  some 
more  diseases  mentioned  ai'e  always  to  be 
found  more  or  less  in  our  midst,  but  at  times 
they  are  epidemic.  Small-pox  is  never  totally 
absent  from  this  country,  but  there  are 
periods  when  the  contagion  spreads  and 
■works  destruction  over  one  or  several  dis- 
tricts. We  firmly  believe  that  these  epi- 
demic diseases  can  be  ultimately  stamped 
out  by  carefuUy-administei-ed  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Pure  water,  cleanly  houses  and 
persons,  and  pure  air  will  cut  at  the  root  of 
all  contagion ;  but  local  public  duty  and 
individual  duty  must  work  in  unison,  and  the 
very  poor  who  are  unable  to  perform  the 
ofQces  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  health 
must  be  assisted  to  do  so  by  public  authority. 


The  propagation  of  epidemic  diseases  is 
aided  greatly  from  want  of  ventilation  both 
in  duellings  and  public  places,  and  scarlet 
fever  particularly  will  always  be  found  to 
spread  most  in  dwellings  where  there  are  no 
doors  or  windows  at  back.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  this  fever  has  been  known  to 
travel  up  one  side  of  a  street  from  house  to 
house  until  it  came  to  a  cross  street,  and 
then  go  no  further.  Meeting  with  an  open 
space  and  free  ventilation,  its  passage  was 
barred  and  its  ravages  stop])ed.  The  class 
of  diseases  we  are  speaking  of  is  often  propa- 
gated at  schools,  and  great  precaution  should 
be  taken  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic in  sending  children  to  schools.  Under 
the  new  Irish  Health  Act  the  dispensary  or 
medical  officer  of  health  will  have  need  to 
act  with  discrimination  as  well  as  caution. 
There  will  be  matters  he  will  be  expected  to 
do  that  does  not  belong  to  his  province ;  yet, 
if  he  neglects  to  take  a  note  of  them  for  his 
own  safety,  he  may  be  held  responsible  at  a 
time  when  evidence  is  not  attainable,  and 
when  ignorant  guardians  may  with  impunity 
throw  the  fruits  of  their  own  neglect  upon 
his  shoulders.  We  would  like  to  protect 
medical  men  in  the  performance  of  their 
public  duties  under  the  Irish  Plealth  Act,  or 
other  sanitary  Act,  though  we  must  confess, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform  functions  in  connection  with  the 
same  Act  which  are  entirely  beyond  their 
province,  and  which  they  must  fail  in  practi- 
cally performing,  save  through  a  deputy. 

There  are  several  diseases,  such  as  measles 
and  whooping  cough,  incidental  to  child- 
hood, and  are  looked  upon  l)y  parents  and 
otliers  as  necessary  visitations.  In  fact  some 
of  their  diseases  are  hoped  and  longed  for, 
parents  fondly  believing  when,  if  the  children 
are  once  attacked  and  escape,  they  are  then 
safe  through  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Second  and  third  attacks  of  infantile  diseases 
are  not,  however,  uncommon.  Disinfection 
in  cases  of  infantile  diseases,  particularly  in 
that  of  measles,  will  be  necessary,  for  the 
infected  air  and  clotliing  will  communicate 
the  disease.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sanitary 
officer  to  see  that  disinfection  is  carried  out, 
but  the  medical  officer  of  health  should 
acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  of  the  case 
by  a  visitation  to  the  houses  where  measles, 
small-pox,  and  other  infectious  infantile 
diseases  exist  in  his  district.  Well-to-do 
families  may  and  can  have  their  own  family 
doctor  to  advise,  but  the  medical  officer  of 
health  must  to  a  large  extent  in  cases  of  con- 
tagious diseases  alfecting  the  poor,  act  as  an 
adviser  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

In  all  cases  of  epidemic  diseases,  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  pure  air  will  be  found  the 
greatest  preventive.  It  is  also  essentially 
necessary  that  all  refuse  matters  —  rotten 
vegetable,  and  animal  manure  heaps,  human 
exuvins,  and  other  substances  giving  forth 
or  liable  to  give  forth  poisonous  exhalations 
— should  be  removed.  For  the  disinfection 
of  rooms  and  clothes,  &c.,  several  prepara- 
tions have  been  recommended,  but  it  is  not 
our  province  to  pronounce  seriatim  on  their 
respective  merits. 

Isolation,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
in  cases  of  contagious  disease,  is  necessary  ; 
and  it  also  should  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
The  sanitary  authorities  are  empowered  by 
the  37th  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866 
to  provide  "  hospitals  or  temporary  places 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick."  This  is  a  duty 
heretofore  too  often  shirked  by  the  local 
sanitary  authority,  and  here  in  Dublin  the 
citizens  have  had  recent  experience  of  the 
wrangle  and  delay  that  occurred  in  the  matter 
of  the  Convalescent  Home.  There  ai-e 
hundreds  of  the  tenement  houses  of  Dublin 
as  well  as  other  towns  and  cities  in  the 
kingdom  utterly  unfit  for  dwelling  in,  not  to 
speak  of  nursing  the  sick  in  them.  The 
rooms  of  tenement  houses  are  generally  over- 
crowded, either  by  members  of  the  one  family 
or  by  members  of  another  in  addition.  A 
siek  room  should  be  kept  sweet  by  having  a 
constant  current  of  fresh  air  jjassing  through 
it.  A  small  fire  should  be  kept  up  also,  and 
the  window  should  be  opened  a  little  on  the 


top,  but  all  draughts  must  he  avoided  ;  and 
there  should  be  as  few  articles  kept  in  the 
room  as  are  barely  needed.  The  room  where 
the  sick  are  located  should  be  apart  from 
other  living  rooms,  and  kept  distinct ;  and  it 
would  be  preferable  if  it  was  not  a  papered 
room.  It  is  recommended  to  hang  a  sheet 
over  the  doorway,  and  keep  it  moistened 
with  carbolic  acid.  Instead  of  opening  the 
window,  it  may  be  advisable  in  many  cases 
to  open  the  door,  as  a  supply  of  air  for  the 
sick  room  may  be  forced  to  come  from  the 
rest  of  the  house,  the  staircase  into  which 
tlie  room  opens  being  freely  supplied  with 
fresh  air.  It  is  also  recommended  that  car- 
bolic acid  in  solution  or  some  of  MacDougall's 
powder  (carbolates  of  lime  and  magnesia) 
may  be  sprinkled  about  the  floor.  The  linen 
or  other  cloths  used  by  the  patient  should  be 
placed  at  once  in  a  vessel  containing  water 
mixed  with  some  of  Condy's  fluid  or  carbolic 
acid,  and  should  afterwards  be  thoroughly 
well  boiled,  and  all  the  excretions  from  the 
body  of  the  patient  must  be  effectually  dis- 
infected. Cloths  or  rags  used  for  wiping  the 
nose  or  mouth  should  be  immediately  burned. 
Cases  that  are  accompanied  with  skin  erup- 
tion— such  as  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever, 
the  infection  of  the  air  and  articles  of 
clothing,  &c.,  may  be  greatly  diminished  by 
rubbing  the  patient's  body  with  olive  oil  im- 
pregnated with  carbolic  acid.  Vessels  used 
for  receiving  excretions  should  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  some  powerful  disinfectant. 
In  the  Manual  of  Public  Health,  already 
alluded  to  in  our  articles,  and  to  which  we 
are  indebted  on  many  points,  crude  carbolic 
acid  or  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  (the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron — feiTous  sulphate),  or  some 
of  Burnett's  fluid,  is  recommended.  This 
applies  to  the  vessel  in  which  the  expecto- 
rations are  received  as  well  as  to  that  used 
for  the  excretions  from  the  bowels  and 
kidneys.  The  disinfectant  should  always  be 
placed  in  the  vessel  before  it  is  used.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  also  be  given  in  the 
matter  of  glasses,  cups,  spoons,  and  other 
service  used  in  the  sick  room,  which  should 
be  carefully  cleansed  before  being  used  by 
other  persons  ;  and  a  basin  of  water  contain- 
ing a  little  carbolic  acid  or  Condy's  fluid 
should  be  always  provided  for  the  attendants 
to  wash  their  hands  in  before  leaving  the 
sick  room. 

We  shall  continue  this  subject  in  our  next, 
and  point  out  some  of  the  abuses  connected 
with  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  their  owu 
rooms,  and  their  removal  to  hospital,  the 
duty  of  the  medical  and  sanitary  officers,  and 
other  matters  relating  thereto.  Imperfect  as 
are  our  Sanitary  Acts,  and  our  latest  addition, 
the  Irish  Health  Act,  still  if  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  fulfilled  in  every  instance  the 
death-rate  of  the  country  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
public  health  made  manifest. 


CORPORATE  DOINGS. 

In  re  Essex  Bridge,  the  Town  Clerk,  at  the 
monthly  meeting,  read  a  report  from  Mr, 
Parke  Neville.    It  stated  that 

In  1871 ,  the  Council  havins;  deciiled  on  improving 
Essex  Bridge,  applied  totlie  Port  and  Dncks  Board, 
who,  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  were  charged 
witli  the  duty  of  designing  and  executins;  all  works 
connected  with  tlie  l)rid({es  over  the  Liffey-  Their 
eniiineer  prepared  a  plan,  anil  a  presentment  was 
obluined  to  carry  on  tlie  work.  Sniisequently  he 
(Mr.  Neville),  in  connection  with  tlic  Main  Drainage 
sclieTne,  sii^ijeste'l  a  plan  for  the  widening  and  ira- 
provenienl  of  the  liriilge,  and  also  the  wideniiig  of 
the  adjacent  quays,  wliich  was  sent  to  the  Port; 
and  Docks  Board  willi  a  request  that  they  would 
gel  Mr.  Sloney  to  modify  his  plans.  Suliject  to 
such  modifiealions,  the  hriih^e  had  l)een  altered  in 
strict  accordance  witli  the  plans  sulnnitted  to  the 
Council  and  approved  of,  and  the  work  had  been 
executed  in  the  very  best  possible  inarnier. 

Mr.  Denneliy  said,  of  course  it  conld  not  be 
remedied  now;  but  no  matter  what  was  said  or 
written  about  tlie  bridge,  the  fact  remained  that  it 
was  the  most  unseemly  structure  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom. 
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Mr.  French  lliouglit.  tliey  sliniild  suspend  llieir 
▼erdicl  till  the  work  was  coin  piloted.  There  was 
an  ohl  sayiri'-',  wliieh  was  likewise  a  true  one — 
"Children  and  fools  should  not,  see  hall'  finished 
work.'' 

Mr.  Maclean  asreed  with  Mr.  Deiinehy  that  suffi- 
cient alleiition  had  not  lieeii  paid  to  coinhinini;  the 
ornamental  with  the  useful  in  the  new  bridL'e 

Mr.  French  said  the  hriih^e  as  it  i-tood  would  cost 
£30,000,  and  if  ihey  had  iione  in  for  the  ornamental 
it  would  have  lieen  £5,000  or  £7,000  more. 

Mr  Byrne  sai<l  the  hridjje  would  look  quite  a 
different"  thins  when  the  work  was  completed. 
They  shouhl  remember  that  the  plans  embodied 
specifications  for  the  wideniu'.;  of  the  adjacent 
quays,  and  when  that  was  done  he  was  sure  Messrs 
Deniiehy  and  Maclean  would  read  their  rei-anlation. 

Mr.  Dockrell  reminded  the  house  that  the  lattice 
work  of  the  hridjjie  was  yet  to  be  painted,  {gilded, 
and  orfameiited. 

Mr.  Lawlor — Yes, and  fijiures  of  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  house  erected  at  intervals  on  the  top  of 
the  open  work  ! 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Deimehy,  the  report  wa3 
ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes. 

THE  GRATTAN  STATUH. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  Grallan  Statue  CnmTuittee,  stating 
that  the  model  of  the  statue  l)eiiiu  finished,  and  the 
castina  in  bronze  al)Outto  be  made,  tiiey  would  ask 
the  Council  if  any  formal  act  was  necessary  to 
sanction  the  (irantina  of  a  site  for  the  statue  in 
Colleye-areen,  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  in  the 
matter,  in  order  that  the  site  mi^ht  be  at  once  en- 
closed, and  measures  taken  lor  erecting  the  pedestal. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Vereker  ol)served  that  the  statue 
was  one  of  Foley's  greatest  efforts,  and  would  be  an 
ornament  and  credit  to  the  city.  He  d'd  not  kuow 
whether  the  proper  forinalities  for  granting  the  site 
in  Colleae-sireen  had  yet  been  carried  out. 

The  Town  Clerk — They  have  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Vereker  saiil  he  quite  remembered  that 
the  Couacil  did  vote  a  site  for  the  statue  in  Colleae- 
green. 

Mr.  Byrne  deprecated  any  off-hand  proceeding  in 
the  matter.  If  the  statue  was  erected  in  the  open 
of  Collfge-sreen  it  would  lie  dwarfed  into  a  pigmy 
by  the  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  Therefore 
they  should  be  cautious.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
the  best  place  for  the  statue,  if  it  was  to  be  erected 
in  Dublin  at  all,  would  be  a  situation  within  the 
railings  in  front  of  the  grand  portico  of  the  Hank 
of  Ireland,  and  the  leave  of  the  directors  to  enable 
the  statue  to  he  piit  up  there  ought  to  he  applied  for. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  others  approved  of  .Mr.  Byrne's 
Bugiiestion. 

Hon.  Mr  Vereker  submitted  that  the  Corporation 
having  already  resolved  to  grant  the  site  applied 
for— that  in  Colleae-green— it  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Byrne  observed  that  the  site  in  College- 
green  alluded  to  by  some  members,  had  been,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House,  appointed  lor  the  Albert 
Memorial. 

After  further  discussion,  the  matter  of  selection 
and  approval  of  a  site  was  remitted  to  Committee 
No.  1,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

Alderman  MacSwiney  suggested  that  the  name 
of  Es^ex  Bridge,  which  had  undergone  a  complete 
change,  be  changed  to  "  Gratlan  Bridge." 

Mr.  French — Only  a  portion  of  the  bridge  has 
been  altered. 

Mr  Byrne — You  will  never  get  the  citizens  to 
call  it  anything  but  Essex  Bridge. 

Mr.  Reilly  said  he  was  aware  that  a  memorial 
would  be  presented  from  the  residents  of  Essex 
Bridge,  asking  that  the  entire  street  from  Cork 
Hill  to  the  bridge  be  called  Parliatnent- street.  It 
had  now  two  names,  a  portion  of  it  being  called 
Parliament-street  and  the  other  part  Essex  Bridge. 

THE  BALDOYLB  PROPERTY. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  report  from  No.  3  Com- 
mittee, enclosing  a  communication  from  Mr.  Francis 
Morgan,  the  law  agent,  recommending  the  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  29  and  30  Vic.  cap.  44, 
to  borrow  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
at  least  one-half  the  actual  cost  of  erecting 
twenty  labourers' cotta'.zes  in  Baldoyle,  the  loan  to 
bear  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  lie  repaid  in 
forty  years.  He  (Mr.  Morgan)  had  no  doubt  if 
such  loan  be  procured,  and  twenty  new  cottages  be 
erected,  the  full  cost  would  be  amply  and  profit- 
ably repaid  in  case  of  sale  of  these  lands,  which  he 
had  so  often  suggested  and  again  earnestly  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Dennehy  said  the  committee  was  not  at  all 
unanimous  on  the  question  opened  by  Mr.  Morgan's 
letter.  He  moved  that  the  eommunication  be 
marked  ''  Read." 

Mr.  French  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
adopted. 


There  needs  to  be  a  little  light  let  in  upon 
the  history  of  Corporate  doings  in  respect  to 
the  management  of  the  property  at  Baldoyle. 
The  public  have  never  yet  been  rightly 
informed  of  the  gross  abuses  connected 
therewith.  In  fact  the  history  of  the 
acquirement  of  this  Baldoyle  property,  and 
the  transfers  that  took  place  from  time  to 
time  during  the  present  century,  is  a  sealed 
volume  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  Messrs. 
Denuchyand  French  would  be  doing  a  service 
to  society  if  they  would  move  for  a  report 
upon  the  subject,  extending  back  to  the 
period  when  the  present  "  Reformed  Corpo- 
ration "  entered  office. 

In  the  last  century  (1793)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  celebrated  preacher,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Blake  Kirwan,  who  was  at  that  time 
rector,  of  the  united  parishes  of  Howth  and 
Baldoyle,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes 
upon  the  city  lands.  He  had  notices  served 
apon  all  the  city  or  Corporation  tenants  at 
Baldoyle.  In  consequence,  a  post  assembly 
was  held  at  the  Exhibition  House  (the  old 
Assembly  House,  William-street),  and  it  was 
determined  to  withstand  the  said  claims  as 
obsolete  and  unfounded  ;  the  city  lands 
there  having  been  from  time  immemorial 
tithe  free.  A  notice  of  this  determination 
was  in  consequence  given  to  the  city  tenants. 
Thus  the  old  Corporation  looked  after  the 
interests  of  the  Baldoyle  tenants.  How  the 
present  Corporation  has  attended  to  the 
interest  of  the  Baldoyle  tenants  for  the  last 
thirty  years  and  upwards,  we  will  tell  in 
detail  on  an  early  occasion,  if  some  honest 
member  does  not  move  for  a  return. 


HOW  THE  LAGO  FUCINO  WAS 
DRAINED. 

The  drainage  of  Lago  Fucino,  which  was 
attempted  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  has  been  (it  is  said)  carried  to  a 
successful  issue,  under  the  skill  of  modern 
engineers.  In  its  description  of  the  works, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  informs  us  that : — 

The  excavations  made  in  the  course  of 
them  explained  the  causes  of  the  ancient 
failure.  The  engineering  of  the  Romans 
was  defective,  the  calibre  of  the  tunnel  was 
insufficient,  and  varied  considerably  in  diffe- 
rent parts,  and  the  level  was  very  irregitlar. 
It  would  seem  that  the  work  was  what  we 
should  now  call  "  scamped  "to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Narcissus,  Claudius's  director 
of  works,  had  many  other  things  to  attend 
to,  and,  suffering  from  gout,  was  unable  to 
undergo  the  labour  of  inspecting  personally 
the  progress  of  the  works  in  the  remoter 
portions  of  the  tunnel.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  while  the  two 
ends  of  the  tunnel  are  admirably  finished, 
the  excavation  towards  the  middle  has  been 
done  clumsily  and  carelessly.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  of  course,  that  what 
with  the  mud  of  the  lake  effecting  lodgments 
here  and  there,  instead  of  being  carried 
through,  and  the  sides  and  roof  falling  in  for 
want  of  proper  support,  the  Roman  emissary 
was  always  in  a  chronic  state  of  choke. 
Meanwhile,  though  the  lake  occasionally  fell, 
its  tendency  on  the  whole  was  to  rise,  and  in 
1816  it  had  risen  eleven  metres  in  thirty 
years.  At  length  in  1852  a  company  was 
formed  to  effect  the  drainage  at  their  own 
risk,  with  the  concession  of  all  the  land 
actually  recovered  from  the  lake.  Difficulties, 
however  arose,  and  the  scheme  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  like  its  predecessors  but 
for  Prince  Torlonia.  He  already  held  one 
half  of  the  shares,  and  he  boldly  took  up  the 
other  half,  thus  becoming  in  person  the  com- 
pany. He  immediately  put  the  work  into 
the  hands  of  Montricher,  the  engineer  of  the 
Durance  canal,  who  submitted  two  plans  to 


him.  One  was  the  restoration,  rectification, 
and  enlargement  of  the  Claudian  emissary, 
by  which  he  guaranteed  to  drain  the  lake 
completely,  but  not  to  protect  the  lower  parta 
of  the  basin  against  inundation  in  times  of 
excessive  rains.  The  other  was  to  pierce  a 
new  tunnel,  quite  independent  of  the  old 
Roman  one,  of  a  much  greater  bore,  and 
constructed  to  last  for  all  time,  and  carry  off 
any  amount  of  flood.  With  equal  spirit  and 
wisdom  Prince  Torlonia  chose  the  latter,  and 
for  eight  years  perseveringly  pushed  on  the 
work,  in  the  teeth  of  endless  difficulties  of 
one  kind  or  another.  At  a  critical  period 
Montricher  died,  and  at  one  time  success 
looked  so  doubtful  that  it  was  a  saying  in 
Italy,  that  '  if  Torlonia  did  not  drain  Fucino, 
Fucino  would  certainly  drain  Torlonia.'  At 
length,  under  M.  Bermont,  the  successor  of 
Montricher,  the  passage  of  the  water  was 
effected,  and  the  peasants  of  Avezzano,  who 
were,  and  no  wonder,  sceptical  as  to  the 
result,  had  to  admit  that  '  this  time  Fucino 
was  really  on  the  move.'  Since  then  the 
work  has  proceeded  steadily,  and  Fucino  has 
been  gradually  changed  into  a  broad  fertile 
plain. 

The  lake  was  said  to  be  35  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  to  be  within  a  mile  of  the  towa 
of  Avezzano,  where  travellers  wishing  to  visit 
the  towns  on  its  shores  are  advised  to  hire  a 
boat.  The  existing  lake  is  little  more  than 
a  tarn,  barely  3  miles  in  circumference,  which 
lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  basin,  opposite 
the  village  of  San  Benedetto,  and  a  good 
hour's  drive  from  Avezzano.  The  grand  sheet 
of  water  is  represented  by  a  vast  plain,  as 
level  and  as  green  as  a  billiard-table,  already 
on  its  western  sides  rich  with  vines  and 
maize. 

Across  this  plain,  nearly  from  east  to  west, 
stretches  the  line  of  the  canal  by  which  the 
water  is  led  to  the  mouth  of  the  emissary. 
There,  by  three  sluices,  set  in  masonry  as 
massive  as  any  Roman  work,  it  passes  with 
a  sullen  roar,  the  parting  groan  of  old 
Fucinus,  into  a  vast  square  cut-stone  basin, 
at  the  farther  side  of  which  it  rushes  under  a 
fourth  sluice  and  plunges  into  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain.  Prince  Torlonia  himself  is 
not  the  only  person  who  gains  by  this  great 
work.  The  entire  gain  in  land  amounts  to 
nearly  45,000  acres,  but  of  this  more  than 
G,000  are  the  property  of  individuals  or  of 
the  communes,  being  either  land  which  has 
been  totally  submerged  for  many  years  past, 
or  else  flooded  three  years  out  of  every  four. 


LIFFEY  PURIFICATION  UNDER  A 
NEW  BILL. 

Mr.  .Tohn  M'Evoy,  in  a  letter  to  a  contemporary, 
makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks: — The  citi- 
zens are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  prospect  of  a 
iievv  bill  for  the  purification  of  the  River  Lifl^ey. 
To  carry  tlie  recommendations  of  the  three  inde- 
pendent engineers  into  effect,  the  Act  of  1871  must 
be  repeak'd,  and  in  the  repealing  Act  powers  must 
he  conferred  upon  the  Corporation  to  take  land  for 
the  proposed  new  sewage  reservoirs.  For  the  new 
flushing  reservoir  at  Ballysmutten  new  parliamen- 
tary powers  will  be  requisite.  The  river  cannot  be 
dammed  up,  and  all  the  riparian  proprietors,  rnill- 
owiiers,  anil  others  interested  in  the  waters  of  the 
Liffey  between  Ballysmutten  and  Dublin  (a  lon^ 
stretch)  deprived  of  their  property  without  an  Act 
conferring  compulsory  powers.  We  may  look  for- 
ward to  an  exciting  contest  between  those  riparians 
and  the  Corporation — a  grand  parliamentary  tour- 
nament, costly,  no  doubt,  but  if  the  result  be  worth 
the  money  it  will  be  worth  it.  I  would  propose  to 
some  of  your  intelligent  National  Sehoolmaeter 
readers  an  arithmetical  problem  :  Given  £20,000 
as  the  cost  of  getting  a  drainage  bill,  what  should 
be  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  it  by  passing  another 
bill  ?  Some  citizens  may  be  apprehensive  about  the 
cost  of  the  new  drainage  works  exceeding  the  esti- 
mates. They  should  recollect  all  a  new  bill  may 
impose  upon  them  is  the  cost  of  obtaining  it — a  few 
thousands  at  the  utmost.  After  the  bill  has  been 
passed,  should  contractors  prove  too  exacting  and 
so  unreasonable  as  to  send  in  tenders  at  double  or 
treble  the  amount  of  ths  estimates,  or  should  ripa- 
parian  compensations  turn  out  to  be  too  large,  the 
Corporation  will  know  how  to  protect  the  citissent 
by  rejecting  all  extortionate  demands,  and,  dropping 
the  scheme,  go  for  another  new  bill. 
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HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

As  President  of  the  Health  Department,  at 
the  Glasgow  Congress,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
M.P.,  delivered  an  admirable  address.  We 
have  not  space  to  reproduce  it  in  extenso, 
but  we  annex  a  short  summary,  and  fully 
subscribe  with  his  views  where  he  says,  no 
epidemic  can  resist  "  clean  houses,  clean  air, 
and  clean  water,"  and,  of  course,  cleanly 
persons.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  began 
by  stating  that  he  addressed  the  meeting  in 
the  capacity  of  an  old  sanitary  reformer, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Health  in  1846,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  report  on  the  state  of  large  towns 
in  Lancashire.  The  first  question  was,  were 
■we  making  distinct  and  satisfactory  progress 
by  our  sanitary  measures  ?  If  we  went  back 
far  enough  in  the  history  of  our  country 
there  were  distinct  assurances  of  improve- 
ment. The  mortality  in  London  from  1660 
to  1679  was  no  less  than  80  in  1,000  ;  and 
taking  the  average  of  the  last  thirty-four 
years  the  existing  death-rate  in  England  is 
22-4  per  1,000.  The  mean  age  of  the  whole 
population  at  the  last  two  censuses  of  1861 
and  1871  was  exactly  the  same — 17-4.  And 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  these  two  years  was 
only  slightly  difierent.  There  was  a  con- 
stant disposition  to  congregate  in  towns  and 
to  leave  rural  districts.  There  were  103 
towns  now  in  England  and  Wales  containing 
upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  these  103 
towns  contain  a  larger  population  than  the 
■whole  of  England  and  Wales  did  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  In  every  class 
of  districts  in  Scotland  the  rate  of  mortality 
■was  increasing.  From  ten  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  towns  of  Scotland 
consisted  of  an  Irish  Celtic  element,  and 
their  habits  had  not  improved  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Scotch  urban  population. 
The  death-rate  of  London  was  only  22-4  per 
thousand,  or  the  same  rate  as  that  of  small 
Scotch  towns,  and  very  different  from  30-4, 
the  death-rate  of  Glasgow,  or  31-3,  the  death- 
rate  of  Greenock.  The  difference  ■was  not 
due  to  climatic  severity,  for  while  30-4  out  of 
a  thousand  die  in  Glasgow,  only  19-4  die  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Lanarkshire.  Going 
on  to  consider  the  causes  which  govern  life 
and  death  so  far  as  disease  was  preventible 
by  agencies  over  which  man  had  control,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  laws  of 
health,  like  other  laws  of  nature,  were  relent- 
less in  their  severity.  Intelligent  submission 
to  them  produced  health  and  longevity, 
■while  the  slightest  infraction  of  them  was 
mercilessly  punished  with  disease  and  short- 
ness of  days.  For  his  present  purpose  he 
could  only  refer  to  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant. The  health  of  a  nation,  physiologi- 
cally considered,  stood  closely  in  relation  to 
that  of  an  individual,  whose  nutrition  and 
health  depended  upon  the  well-adjusted 
balance  of  the  supply  and  waste  of  the  par- 
ticles which  compose  the  body.  All  that 
they  need  aim  to  secure  was  purity  or  clean- 
liness in  the  house,  the  air,  and  the  water, 
and  genuineness  in  the  food  and  clothes. 
No  epidemic  could  resist  clean  houses,  clean 
air,  and  clean  water.  The  ancients  fought 
against  evil  smells  more  vigorously  than  the 
moderns,  and  the  purifications  required  by 
the  religious  observances  of  the  Jews  were 
in  the  main  hygienic  precautious.  Moses 
established  heath  ofticers  ;  and,  before  long, 
we  may  be  obliged  to  enact  the  ancient  laws 
of  Moses  for  isolating  patients  with  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  isolation  of  patients 
affected  with  small  -  pox,  scarlatina,  and 
measles  would  one  day  become  hygienic  law. 
When  the  civilisation  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans 
faded,  the  world  passed  through  dark  ages  of 
mental  and  physical  barbarism ;  and  then 
they  had  the  wondrous  epidemics  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  cut  off  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  Europe.  The  natural 
purifiers  on  which  we  rely  in  combating  the 
pollution  of  our  cities  were  a  free  supply  of 
untainted  air,  unpolluted  water,  a  porous 
soil,  and  a  healthy  vegetation  in  the  squares 
of  our  towns  to  help  to  purify  the  atmos- 


phere, and  pour  into  them  life-giving  oxygen. 
It  was  the  want  of  these  conditions  which 
made  both  town  and  country  dwellings  un- 
healthy. In  modern  hygiene  nothing  was 
more  conclusively  established  than  the  fact 
that  vitiated  atmospheres  in  our  dwellings 
and  their  surroundings  were  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  sources  of  disease.  Next  session  the 
Friendly  Societies  Bill  proposed  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  many  causes  of  juvenile  mor- 
tality. He  had  been  much  censured  because 
he  had  dared  to  show  by  statistics  gathered 
on  the  state  of  Lancashire  in  1846,  that  the 
children  insured  in  burial  societies  died  faster 
than  uninsured  children,  and  this  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Com- 
mittee. He  had  no  doubt  that  the  present 
Government  desired  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  but  there  was  among 
their  supporters  a  strong  objection  to  in- 
crease local  taxation,  and  without  that  large 
measures  of  improvement  could  not  be 
carried  out.  What  we  wanted  in  the  future 
was  not  new  law,  but  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  existing  law.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  Scotland  were  deteriorating,  while 
those  of  England  were  improving,  and  there- 
fore greater  care  should  be  bestowed  upon 
the  former  ;  hut  it  received  none  at  all.  He 
urged  upon  the  Health  Section  to  devote 
their  energies  to  showing  their  countrynien 
how  the  sacrifice  of  preventible  deaths  might 
be  avoided. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXXI. 

THE  DRAINAGE  CLUB  AT  DOUBLE  INN. 

Let  otliers  sing  if  what  I  write  be  true ; 

I'll  tiy  no  kites,  or  mix  a  "  bubble"  in, 
Althougli  these  things  aie  priiciiaeii  at  the  Mew- 
nicipal  Drainage  Club  at  Double  Inn. 

Some  thirty  years  ago.  some  clowns  I  l<new, 

Who  trod  the  bogs  and  walked  the  stubble  in; 
Don't  be  .<*ur])risiid  to  liear  they  're  at  the  Mew- 
nicipal  Drainage  Club  at  Double  Inn. 

The\'  came,  and  saw,  and  conquered  me  and  you; 

.S.une  slipped  and  got  a  little  trouble  in, 
But  still  they  stick  like  leeches  to  the  Mew- 
nicipal  Drainage  Club  at  Double  inn. 

Where  would  they  stick  bnt  wher«  the  blood  comes  through  ? 

With  Bills  come  metal  mains,  and  rubble  in, 
And  jubs  for  poor  relations  at  the  Mew- 

nicipal  Drainage  Club  at  Uoulile  Inn. 

Fifty  plans  and  upwards  were  looked  through, 

From  folks  who  fished  and  gleaned  the  stubble  in; 
The  Trio  boiled  all  these  down  at  tlie  Mew- 
nicipal  Drainage  Club  at  Double  Inn. 

The  LilTey's  water  black,  will  not  be  blue; 

The  Poddle  will  not  stink  or  bublile  in ; 
Tolka  and  Dodder  '*  saved — so  say  the  Mew- 
uicipal  Drainage  Club  at  Double  Inn. 

Thanks,  thanks,  benefactors,  tried  and  true  ! 

November  comes;  it  may  liring  trouble  in. 
Tis  time  to  cleanse  the  stables  at  the  Mew- 
nicipal  Drainage  Club  at  Double  Inn  1 

CiTIS. 


ANENT  ESSEX  BRIDGE. 

We  gave  in  our  last  issue  some  particulars 
about  this  structure,  whose  opening  took 
place  on  the  date  of  our  last  publication. 
An  esteemed  contributor  very  sensibly  and 
accurately  pointed  out  some  of  the  defects, 
while  admitting  the  substantial  character  of 
the  main  portions  of  the  work.  Ornament, 
certainly,  seems  to  have  been  sacrificed  to 
utility  in  this  instance,  for  which  no  amount 
of  painting  and  gilding  will  compensate.  The 
descriptions  of  the  bridge  which  appeared  in 
one  or  two  of  our  morning  journals  were,  to 
say  the  least,  amusing.  It  is  not  expected 
that,  in  technical  matters  bearing  upon  archi- 
tecture and  engineering,  the  ordinary  writers 
on  our  daily  papers  will  not  commit  mis- 
takes ;  but  a  few  mistakes  are  small  faults 
compared  with  the  muddle  that  we  are 
mostly  presented  with.  Surely  in  the  matter 
of  the  history  of  Essex  Bridge— the  bridge 
of  George  Semple, — the  foundations  of  which 
are  utilised  for  the  present  structure,  our 
city  editors  and  writers  ought  to  be  better 
posted  up.    Confining  our  remarks  to  the 


mere  technical  part  of  the  work,  we  wiU 
merely  add,  if  it  was  an  architect,  engineer, 
or  a  builder  who  supplied  the  description  to 
our  morning  journals,  he  ought  to  have  done 
it  whilst  in  a  sober  state.  If  it  was  the  work 
of  a  mere  penny-a-liner,  as  far  as  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  work  was  concerned,  it  did 
not  much  matter  whether  he  was  drunk  or 
sober. 


MUSEUMS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  at  the  King's  College, 
London,  Professor  Leone  Levi  delivered  an 
introductory  lecture  on  "  The  Economic 
Value  of  Museums  and  Exliibitions."  The 
professor  observed  that,  with  the  rise  and 
spread  of  churches  and  schools  in  the  great 
centres  of  population,  museums  and  art 
galleries  should  go  hand  in  hand  to  stem  the 
tide  of  ignorance  and  crime.  Although  ob- 
jection might  be  raised  against  im2)overishing 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  Carthage,  Nineveh, 
and  Greece  to  enrich  the  museums  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin,  yet  it  was  justifiable  on 
the  ground  that  the  benefit  of  the  greatest 
number  was  being  thereby  promoted.  In 
many  ways  museums  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  art.  Referring  in 
detail  to  the  museums  of  London  and  its 
vicinity,  Professor  Levi  said  that  the  curators 
of  those  places  were  men  of  the  highest  order, 
and  were  rendering  great  service  to  science  ; 
and  although  they  did  not  teach  through  the 
medium  of  lectures,  students  who  visited  the 
museums  with  a  view  of  pursuing  the  highest 
branches  of  knowledge  benefited  greatly  by 
the  guidance  rendered  by  the  curators. 
Museums  were  a  means  of  public  instruction, 
and,  together  with  exhibitions,  served  the 
economic  interest  of  the  country ;  and,  inas- 
much as  they  extended  the  faculties  of  the 
people,  promoted  trade  and  commerce.  Some 
30,000,000  persons  had  visited  the  three 
exhibitions  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  ; 
and  millions  had  frequented  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  great  numbers  from 
year  to  year  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre, 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Berlin  Museum  ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  such  visits 
were  instructive  to  the  visitors.  The  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  such  places  could 
be  dispensed  with,  in  proof  of  which  he  in- 
stanced the  imperfect  knowledge,  after  one 
hundred  years  of  close  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  India,  of  the  capacities 
and  soil  of  the  latter  country,  and  the  habits 
and  wants  of  her  many  races.  In  regard  to 
the  population  of  London,  that  city  had  a 
smaller  number  of  museums  than  any  other 
capital  in  Europe  ;  and,  again,  in  Rome,  all 
public  museums,  and  the  majority  of  the 
galleries  of  art  of  private  individuals,  were 
free ;  and  yet  such  a  place  of  historical  in- 
terest as  the  Tower  of  London  was  not  yet 
open  free  to  the  people.  The  museums  of 
the  metropolis  were  also  badly  situated,  for, 
although  the  British  Museum  was  easy  of 
access.  South  Kensington  Museum  was  too 
far  west,  and  it  seemecl  as  though  the  latter 
locality  had  been  chosen  for  a  city  of 
museums.  The  Professor  rejoiced  in  the 
opening  of  the  Bethnal-green  Museum,  and 
in  the  endowment  of  the  City  with  a  museum 
and  library ;  but  nothing  had  been  done  iu 
the  North  of  London,  and  the  steps  taken  iu 
the  South  had  not  been  productive  of  prac- 
tical results.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Dover, 
Nottingham,  Shields,  and  other  places  had 
adopted  the  Libraries  Acts,  or  had  provided 
libraries  and  museums  by  other  means  ;  but 
there  were  at  least  300  cities  and  boroughs 
which  had  taken  no  steps  to  secure  so  great 
a  boon.  Much  might  be  done  by  the  metro- 
politan museums  to  encourage  the  provinces 
in  the  establishment  of  museums  and  libraries. 
South  Kensington  had  pursue.!  a  plan  of 
lending  its  surplus  treasures  to  local  collec- 
tions, and  he  trusted  in  aU  the  chief  towns 
persons  would  be  found  ready  to  receive  such 
aid  from  the  national  institutions.  Professor 
Levi  then  advocated  that  increased  facilities 
should  be  given  to  tlie  people  to  visit  public 
institutions  on  week-day  evenings.   He  com- 
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plained  of  the  inability  to  light  the  National 
Gallery,  and  at  some  length  deplored  that 
the  central  library  at  the  British  Museum, 
owint'  to  the  superabundance  of  books,  and 
the  difficulty  and  waste  of  time  in  obtaining 
them,  did  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the 
people.  A  library,  he  said,  should  ever  be 
the  handmaid  of  a  museum.  With  respect  to 
exhibitions,  he  believed  they  were  ou  the 
wane,  owing  to  their  frequency,  and  the 
probability  was  that  no  international  exhi- 
bition would  be  attempted  in  London  before 
1881.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  the 
museums  and  libraries  of  the  present  day 
■would  be  rendered  perpetual  springs  of  in- 
struction and  pleasure. 


will  shortly  see  an  earnest  move  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  that  the  reclamation 
of  tlie  slobs  near  Booterstown  and  at  Clon- 
tarf  will  be  begun.  Our  columns  are  at  the 
service  of  all  who  really  desire  to  discuss 
this  question,  and  assist  in  carrying  out  a 
long-desired  improvement. 


GREY  ABBEY,  CO.  DQWN. 
In  this  issue  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
lithographed  view  from   the   Choir,  Grey 
Abbey.     It   is   a  reproduction   from  the 
"  Monograph  "  lately  published  by  Mr.  J 
Phillips,  Belfast,  and  to  which    we  d 
attention  iu  our  last  number. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  labour 
which  the  author  has  bestowed  on  this  work 
is  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  a  large  demand 
for  copies. 


J. 

drew 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES- 
WASTE  LANDS. 
In  our  issue  of  the  1st  of  last  month,  we 
pointed  to  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  fore- 
shores existing  round  the  bay  of  Dublin 
that  might  be  reclaimed  with  little  engi- 
neering difficulty,  thereby  conferring  a 
benefit  upon  our  population,  and  increasing 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  slob  lands 
of  the  North  and  South  Bulls  were  made  the 
subject  of  public  discussion  in  the  last  and 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  schemes 
were  devised  for  their  reclamation,  as  we 
have  shewn  in  late  articles  and  many  former 
ai-ticles.  For  the  present  we  will  confine 
our  remarks  to  a  brief  space,  promising, 
however,  to  resume  the  discussion  on  an 
early  occasion. 

The  Corporation,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown, 
could  reclaim  these  tidal  lands,  or  let  them 
on  lease  with  farm  houses  and  steadings,  as 
has  been  done  at  Sunk  Island;  or  sell  them, 
when  reclaimed,  in  estates  to  suit  all  classes  of 
purchaser8,a8  Holland  has  done,  reducing  here 
the  lots  to  twenty  acres  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  small  proprietary,  and  grant  loans  on  the 
security  of  the  reclamations  to  proprietors 
who  own  foreshores.  Such  loans  could  be 
payable  as  the  works  proceeded,  but  none  to 
be  granted  in  full,  except  when  the  Board  of 
Works  consider  that  the  reclamations  would 
be  ample  security,  and  in  other  cases  to  the 
extent  the  Board  believed  it  would  be  good 
security.  This,  or  a  like  proceeding,  as  we 
have  heretofore  shewn,  would  benefit  the 
country,  and  be  certainly  the  means  of 
keeping  a  large  portion  of  our  population  at 
home,  and  providing  them  with  remunera- 
tive employment.  It  would  also  be  the 
means  of  establishing  a  small  proprietary 
class  round  our  coasts. 

Remembering  what  the  hardy  Dutch  have 
done  for  Holland,  not  yesterday,  but  even 
a  century  or  two  ago,  it  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion upon  our  enterprise  that  so  many  valu- 
able acres  are  allowed,  year  after  year,  to 
lie  waste  and  unproductive.  In  a  sanitary 
and  social,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  point 
of  view  this  reclamation  is  called  for.  It 
may  be  added  here  that  the  Crown,  since 
1866,  claims  all  tidal  laud  prima  facie,  and 
individuals  claiming  must  prove  their  rights 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  case  they  have  got 
exceptional  grants,  otherwise  the  shores  are 
vested  in  the  Crown.   We  believe  the  public 


MESSRS.  BANNATYNE'S 
NEW  BUILDINGS,  LIMERICK. 

The  local  paper  gives  a  lengthened  descrip- 
tion of  Messrs.  Bannatyne's  new  store. 
The  building  is  135  ft.  in  extent  and  60  ft. 
in  width,  and  is  composed  of  limestone  and 
rubble  masonry,  with  chiselled  limestone 
strings  and  dressings.  The  external  arches 
are  of  white  Scotch  fire-brick.  The  roofing 
is  of  Killaloe  slate,  with  ornamental  down 
pipes.  At  one  corner  of  the  building,  facing 
the  river,  rises  a  tower  or  campanile  to  the 
height  of  100  ft.,  surmounted  by  an  elaborate 
vane.  The  upper  storey  of  the  tower  is  to 
contain  a  clock  with  four  dials,  to  be  supplied 
from  the  well-known  establishment  of  Mr.  J. 
W.  Benson,  Ludgate-hill,  London.  A  pecu- 
liarity about  the  clock  is  this  :  its  machinery 
is  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  gas  will  be 
lighted  and  quenched  at  proper  times,  without 
any  manual  interference.  In  the  basement 
of  tower  the  boiler  is  placed,  and  the  engine- 
room  is  upon  the  first  floor  of  the  building. 
This  department,  the  contents  of  which  have 
been  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John- 
ston, Chester,  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  best  description.  The 
engine-room  is  entered  through  a  massive 
doorway,  moulded  in  chiselled  limestone. 
The  window-sashes  throughout  the  building 
are  of  cast  iron,  glazed  with  heavy  plate 
glass.  That  portion  of  the  roof  which  is 
seen  from  the  docks  is  admirably  broken 
up  by  gables  and  dormers,  by  which  is  pro- 
tected the  hoisting  machinery  to  be  used  in 
conveying  the  corn  aloft. 

Viewing  the  building  from  the  Dock-road, 
one  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
blank  windows.  This  is  considered  the  most 
singular  feature  in  the  entire  structure,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  matter  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  here  are  situated  eight  large  bins, 
extending  from  the  basement  to  the  top 
floor,  each  one  is  capable  of  holding  300  tons 
of  corn.  The  machinery  is  constructed  so 
as  to  permit  of  raising  the  corn  from  the 
basement  to  the  top  floor  by  means  of  eleva- 
tors, whence  it  can  be  distributed  to  the 
various  floors,  as  required.  Having  been 
properly  cooled  by  machinery,  the  corn  is 
next  placed  in  the  bins  referred  to. 

The  excavations  for  the  building,  which  is 
six  storeys  high,  were  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  last  year.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  keep  men  employed  day  and  night  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  springs  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  cuttings.  In  some  instances  it 
was  found  necessary  to  go  25  ft.  deep  before 
reaching  the  solid  strata  of  rock,  and  at  no 
part  of  the  excavations  was  the  depth  of 
cutting  less  than  13  ft.  At  this  portion  of 
the  work  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  a 
large  quantity  of  concrete,  upon  which  a 
foundation,  6ft.  in  thickness,  was  laid. 

The  basement  is  vaulted  and  groined  in 
brick,  and  contains  the  machinery  to  be  used 
for  collecting  the  corn.  This  machine  is 
very  peculiar,  there  being  none  like  it  in 
Ireland,  and  only  one  instance  of  the  same 
in  England. 

The  ground  floor,  where  the  corn  is  received 
in  the  first  instance,  and  from  which  place  it 
is  distributed  by  the  machinery,  is  coved  like 
the  basement,  and  finished  with  cut  stone 
dressings.  The  massive  pillars  are  of  cast 
iron,  and  the  planking  (3-in.)  is  connected 
with  iron  tongueing.  From  this  floor  access 
can  be  had  to  the  top  of  the  building,  either 
by  the  staircase  in  the  tower  or  by  the  several 
stairs  or  step-ladders,  by  which  access  is 
gained  from  one  loft  to  another  in  the  in- 
terior. The  arches  are  of  brickwork,  the 
piers  being  strongly  built,  and  finished  with 
hewn  stone.    The  basement  is  reached  from 


this  floor  by  cut  stone  stairs,  and  every  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  render  this  portion 
of  the  building  proof  against  fire.  The  otlier 
floors  present  the  appearances  noticed  in  the 
first. 

The  work  is  being  executed  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  William  Sidney  Cox,  C.E.,  architect ; 
the  builders  arc  the  local  firm  of  Messrs. 
M'Carthy  and  Guerin  ;  and  Mr.  Hawuey  iu 
the  clerk  of  works. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  and  just  as 
we  are  going  to  press,  an  account  reaches 
us  detailing  the  occurrence  of  rather  an 
unpleasant  matter.  It  appears  tliat  the 
contractors  had  been  paid  by  monthly  instal- 
ments on  account  of  their  contract.  The 
time  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  work 
had  expired,  but  Messrs.  M'Carthy  and  Gueriu 
insisted  that  "  extra  work  "  had  been  done, 
and  therefore  an  extension  of  time  should  be 
allowed.  To  this  the  Messrs.  Bannatyne 
demurred,  and  in  consequence  sent  a  large 
number  of  men  to  take  possession  of  the 
building.  The  contractors  and  their  men 
resisted,  several  assaults  were  committed, 
and  the  aid  of  the  police  force  was  necessary 
to  prevent  blood  being  spilt.  The  method 
adopted  by  the  contractors  for  enforcing 
their  claim  is  a  novel  one. — Ed.  I.  B.] 


THE  CLONTARF  AND  BOOTERSTOWN 
SLOBS. 

Before  and  since   1800   several  schemes, 
specially  in  1805  [1802] ,  were  made  to  re- 
claim the  slobs  on  the  Clontarf  and  Booters- 
town  shores,  but  hitherto  nothing  has  been 
done.    Lately  it  was  proposed  to  get  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  but  in  defence  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Vernon,  the  respected  agent  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  owns  all  the  land  between 
Ringsend  and  Blackrock,  comprehending  the 
portions  of  those  townships  on  the  reclama- 
tions, this  has  been  deferred  for  another 
session,   to   give   time    for  consideration. 
Should  Mr.  Vernon,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Clontarf,  the  township  commissioners,  and 
the  lessees  and  others  interested,  support  a 
bill,  this  could  be  got  the  coming  session.  It 
may  now  be  weU  to  give  an  outline  of  what 
was  to  be  done  on  the  slobs  mearing  the 
Fitzwilliam  estate,  and  the  extent  of  the  re- 
clamation.   The  area  would  be  about  1,600 
acres  (the  size  of  the  Pembroke  Township) ; 
the  rights  to  the  public  of  batbing  being  fully 
protected,  while  private  interests  would  be 
fairly  dealt  with.    The  proposed  embank- 
ment commenced  at  the  South  Bull,  crossing 
to  Blackrock  or  Williamstown,  and  thence 
running,  with  open  channel  of  300  to  400  ft. 
wide,  to  Irishtowu  and  Ringsend,  giving  bath- 
ing ground  of  several  acres  extent,  free  here 
and  at  Sandymount,  to  be  finished  to  meet  the 
fair  requirements  of  the  commissioners  of 
both  townships  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Fitz- 
william  estate.     The   embankment  would 
form  a  public  walk  or  carriage-drive,  planted 
on  each  side.    Unlike  the  sea  reclamations 
in  Holland,  no  pumping  would  be  required 
here,  sluices  between  low  and  half-tide  dis- 
charging the   water.    The   same  remarks 
apply  to  the  embankment  on  the  Clontarf 
shore,  where  about  550  acres,  or  half  the 
area  of  that  township,  would  be  improved. 
The  cost  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  the 
east  of  England,  was  ^16  to  ±'25  per  acre 
(similar  to  the  tidal  lands  here),  now  worth 
£60  to  £70 ;  while  in  Holland  the  Zuid  Plas, 
of  14,820,  with  fifteen  feet  of  water,  was 
reclaimed  by  a  public  company,  with  wind- 
mills, at  a  cost  of  i'22  per  acre,  now  worth 
£70  to  i£80  ;  and  the  Lake  of  Haarlem,  16ft 
deep,  of  45,230  acres,  by  the  State,  with 
steam-power,  at  a  cost  of  £19  per  acre,  now 
worth  £80  to  ^90  per  acre.    At  both  these  the 
steam  engines  are  constantly  employed  pump- 
ing, while  sluices  here,  as  on  the  east  coast 
of  England,  will  do  for  the  drainage.  The 
statement  of  the  proposed  reclamations  was 
sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  townships  in- 
terested,  the   Corporation,   the   Board  of 
Trade,  the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the  Fitzwilliam   and  Clontarf 
estates  for  their  consideration, 
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SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN 
AND  INIGO  JONES  IN  IRELAND.* 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  whether  the 
practice  of  these  two  great  Elnglish  archi- 
tects extended  to  the  sister  kingdom,  or 
whether  they  merely  supplied  designs  for 
the  works  there  attributed  to  them,  without 
passing  into  Ireland.  There  were  two  pul)lic 
buildings  of  note  built  in  the  last  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Dublin  ;  one  known 
as  the  "Tholsel,"  a  Corporation  building, 
and  judical,  which  existed  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ;  and  the  other 
the  present  Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmainliam, 
intended  to  serve  as  an  Asylum  for  Disal)led 
and  Superannuated  Soldiers,— a  sort  of  Irish 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  Tholsel  was  erected  about  the  year 
1683,   and  the   first  stone   of  the  Roval 
Hospital  was  laid  on  the  29th  of  April,  1680, 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    The  ceremony  of 
laying  the  second  stone  was  gone  through 
also,  the  honour  falling  upon  Francis,  Earl 
of  Longford,  the  then  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.     In   some   of  the   works  and 
"views  "  treating  upon  Dublin,  we  are  told 
ihat  the  Royal  Hospital  was  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher,  and  in  others  it  is  asserted  it 
was  erected  after  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones. 
James  Gandon,  who  though  by  birth  an 
Englishman,    yet    by    practice    was  an 
Irish  architect  2)<^r  c.vcelh'iice,  and  to  whose 
ability  Dublin  owes  the  best  of  her  public 
buildings,  says,  in  an  essay  he  wrote  on 
"  The  Progress  of  Architecture  in  Ireland," 
"the   architecture   of  this   building  (the 
Tholsel)  was  in  the  style  called  King  James's 
Gothic,  yet  from  the  largeness  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  it  possesses  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance, and  was  the  first  noble  work  in  Dublin 
that  was  decorated  with  statues,  having  one 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  Duke  of  York 
(James  II.)    The  Royal  Hospital  at  Kilmain- 
ham  was  also  building  at  this  period.  The 
design  of  tliis  building  was  attributed  to 
Imgo  Jones,  but  on  what  authority  this  con- 
jecture is  founded  does  not  appear,  and  of 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  there  are  strong 
doul)ts,  inasmuch  as  Jones  died  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1651,  thirty-two  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  building.  Whoever 
-was  the  architect  of  the  building,  it  would  be 
very  desirable   to   have   it  recorded ;  for 
though  it  possesses  no  superior  merit  to 
justify  the  superior  hand  of  that  great  master 
to  whom  it  is  attributed,  it  evidently  claims 
the  originality  of  this  having  been  one  of  the 
first  specimens  of  regular  architecture  in  the 
country."    James  Gandon  is  well  entitled  to 
speak,  although  the  little  literary  labour  he 
executed  falls  far  short  of  the  genius  he 
displayed  with  the  pencil.    We  have  a  view 
of  the  Old  Tholsel  of  Dublin  as  it  existed  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
before  us,  and  although  the  design  is  not 
above  criticism,  it  would  not  be  unworthy  of 
Jones  or  Wren.    In  a  word,  we  dare  to  add 
that  in  many  of  its  features  it  is  a  Wren-like 
structure,  inferior  perhaps  to  many  of  the 
great  architect's  creations,  but  superior  to 
some,  Temple  Bar  and  one  or  two  of  the 
City  churches  included.      We  agree  with 
James  Gandon  in  his  belief  that  Inigo  Jones 
•was  not  the  architect  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
taking  into  consideration  the  period  assigned, 
and  the  date  of  the  architect's  death.  We 
point,  therefore,  both  to  the  Royal  Hospital 
and  Old  Tholsel  of  Dublin,  which  existed 
opposite  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  as  the 
•work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.    Both  build- 
ings exhibit  in  their  design  and  construction 
many  similar  features  that  are  to  be  found 
in   connection   with   Wren's  edifice.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  if  not  very  fond  of,  was 
certainly  not  adverse  to,  statuary  or  statues. 
St.  Paul's  and  some  of  his  other  buildings 
display  his  taste  in  that  respect,  and  in  wood- 
carving  as  well.    If  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
passed  into  Ireland,  Grinling  Gibbons  seems 
also  to  have  followed  in  his  wake,  for  we  have 
splendid  Irish  oak  carvings  and  elaborate 


•  From  tli«  Buildtr. 


stucco  work  at  the  Royal  Hospital  in  Dublin 
as  we  have  elsewhere,  where  the  architect  of 
St.  Paul's  and  the  clever  Dutch  carver  have 
been.    In  fact,  the  carvings  at  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Kilmainliam,  have  been  long  attri- 
buted to  Gibbons.    In  Malton's  "Views  of 
Dublin,"  published  in  London,  1794-6  the 
Tholsel  is  described  ;  and,  while  it  is  ad- 
mitted, "  notwithstanding  its  present  Gothic 
appearance  and  incongruity  with  the  gene- 
rally received  rules  of  architecture,  it  is  even 
at  this  day,  in  the  opinion  of  the  artist,  a 
picturesque  object.  ...    Its  ornaments  are 
in  singular  but  bold,  masterly  style,  and  with 
the  statues  of  Charles  II.  and  James  his 
brother,  which  are  very  good  and  in  perfect 
preservation,  have  a  pleasing  and  not  unhand- 
some appearance."    These  statues  have  been 
preserved  from  destruction,  and  may  be  seen 
inside  Christ  Church  Cathedral.    They  for- 
merly occupied  niches  similar  to  the  niches 
at  Temple  Bar,  on  either  side  of  the  central 
windows  over  the  portico  of  the  Tholsel. 
When  we  remember  what  was  thought  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  how  it  was  described 
by  writers  in  the  last  century  and  eai-ly  in 
the  present,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the 
Dublin  Tholsel  was  described  as  having  "  a 
Gothic  appearance  and  incongruity,"  but  on 
looking  at  the  only  engraved  plates  of  the 
building  we  have,  or  that  we  believe  exist, 
we  fail  to  discover  how  it  could  be  described 
as  a  kind  of  Gothic  edifice.    The  form  of  the 
building  was  nearly  square,  52  ft.  in  front  by 
68  ft.  in  depth.    It  had  a  main  entrance, 
semicircular-headed,  under   a  portico  sup- 
ported by  two  Roman  Doric  columns,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  ascending  steps.  Two 
other  circular-headed  openings,  correspond- 
ing in  height  and  character  with  the  main 
doorway,  one  on  either  side,  are  shown,  each 
of  the  three  arches  being  faced  with  archi- 
traves springing  from  impost  mouldings,  the 
said  mouldings  being  continued  across  the 
front  and  jambs.   Thus  the  bottom  or  ground 
storey  was  divided  into  three  apertures  or 
openings  looking  into  an  open  hall.  This 
open  hall  was  spacious,  and  within  it  sprang 
four  columns  (similar  to  the  two  without)'', 
which  supported  the  floor  of  the  upper  storey. 
On  either  side  of  the  circular-headed  window 
in  the  upper  storey  were  two  square-headed 
ones,  the  niches  with  the  statues  being 
placed  between  the  inner  one  of  these  and 
the  central  window.     The  central  window 
and  companion  niches  were  each  flanked  by 
pilasters  and  surmounted  by  architraves,  the 
impost  moulding  taking  the  circuit  of  the 
niches.    The  incongruity   consists   in  the 
somewhat  odd  assemblage  or  block  of  mem- 
bers packed  upon  the  capitals  of  the  outside 
columns,   and   the   heavy    entablature  or 
cornice  that  is  made,  with  the  addition  of 
consoles  or  scroll  blocking,  to  support  the 
projecting  balcony  over  the  main  entrance.* 
Th  ere  is  a  balustrade  to  this  of  open  work, 
with  something  like  the  city  arms  in  the 
centre.    The  Royal  arms,  lion  and  unicorn, 
crown  the  top  of  the  building.    The  building, 
notwithstanding  some  incongruity  of  detail, 
is  really  picturesque.    It  might  be  unchari- 
tably supposed,  from  a  first  sight  of  the  old 
building  as  it  exists  on  paper,   that  the 
columns  were  got  out  too  short,  and  the 
finish  over  the  main  entrance  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  with  the  builder,  whoever  he 
was.    Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Tholsel  was  designed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  modifications 
occurred  as  the  building  progressed. 

Returning  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Malton, 
in  his  "  Views,"  gives  us  an  engraving  of  the 
north  front.  The  north  front  is  the  principal 
and,  unlike  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  build' 


•  It  might  be  more  critically  correct  to  say  that  a  species 
of  Ionic  frieze  is  planteJ  over  tile  abacus  of  tiie  lioman  Doric 
capital,  the  members  of  the  cornice  being  the  only  portion  of 
the  entabhiture  carried  across.  Tlie  cornice  is  also  continued 
in  the  main  buiidinp,  actios  as  a  string-course  between  the 
p-ound  and  succeeding  storey.  A  second  look  at  the  en- 
gravmg  rereuls  the  fact  that  an  alteration  must  have  taken 
place  between  the  date  of  the  building  and  the  published 
sketch,  as  two  of  the  square-headed  windows  show  mullions 
and  a  transom,  while  the  two  on  the  opposite  side  are  the 
ordinary  modern  sash-lights.  A  similar  cornice  to  that 
alluded  to  is  continued  across  the  top  of  the  building,  acting 
as  a  string-course  between  the  blind  attic  storey  or  panelled 
pai-apet  acting  as  such. 


ing,  which  is  of  brick,  two  storeys,  with  a 
third  in  a  very  high  roof.    This  front  is  of 
stone,  but  of  common  rank,  except  the  orna- 
mental portions.    It  exhibits  a  projecting 
centre,  decorated  with  four  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters and  pediment.    It  has  a  doorway,  also 
adorned  with  pilasters  and  a  semicircular 
pediment,  displaying  above  it  the  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  on  either  side  of  this 
IS  a  large  arched  window.    From  this  centre 
rises  a  steeple,  betraying  some  of  the  features 
of  Wren's  steeples,  the  lower  storey  of  which 
is  a  square  tower,  with  an  arched  window  on 
each  side,  covered  with  a  heavy  entablature, 
and  an  urn  at  each  angle.    The  second  divi- 
sion is  of  less  diameter,  which  contains  the 
clock.    The  whole  terminates  in  a  short 
spire,  with  ball  and  vane.    The  sides  of  the 
building  have  large  circular-headed  windows, 
nearly  the  height  of  the  walls.    The  gallery 
within,  which  leads  to  the  chapel,  runs  along 
the  south  side  of  the  hall,  and  is  supported 
by  brackets   of  carved  oak,  representing 
various  figures  as  large  as  life.    The  ceilin<^ 
here  is  very  massive,  divided  into  three  couv 
partments,  the  central  one  being  occupied  by 
the  dial  of  a  clock,  about  10  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  chapel  of  the  Royal  Hospital  is  ex- 
tremely imposing.    The  large  east  window  is 
ornamented  with  painted  glass,  and  under- 
neath there  is,  or  was,  a  communion-table, 
beautifully  carved,  stated  to  be  of  Irish  oak ; 
and  here  there  is  a  coved  ceiling,  divided  into 
compartments,  showing  some  of  the  finest 
stucco-work  to  be  found  in  Ireland.    To  cut 
short  our  description,  we  will  merely  add 
further,  that  the  whole  pile  is  306  ft.  long  by 
288  ft.,  with  an  interior  courtyard  210  ft. 
square.    This  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
and  part  of  a  fourth  by  a  piazza,  13  ft.  wide, 
formed   by   fifty-nine   arches,   afibrding  a 
covered  passage  to  the  dining-hall  in  the 
centre  of  the  north  front.    The  hall  is  100  ft. 
by  50  ft.,  and  has  the  lower  half  of  its  walls 
wainscoted  with  oak.    The  Royal  Hospital 
contains  between  twenty  and   thirty  full- 
length  portraits,  including  several  monarchs, 
viceroys,  chancellors,  chief  justices,  and  pri- 
mates, from  the  founders  down  through  a 
series  of  years  in  its  history. 

We  have  entered  into  some  details  con- 
cerning the  style  and  decoration  of  these  two 
Dabliu  buildings,  because  the  general  Eng- 
lish reader  is  but  slightly  acquainted,  if 
acquainted  at  all,  with  their  history  and 
architecture.  One  can  no  longer  be  seen  or 
examined,  except  in  print ;  but  the  other 
exists  still,  and  is  worthy  of  an  examination 
in  this  respect. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST.— IIL 

A  RAILWAY  OR  TRAMWAY  IN  SOUTH  MAYO. 

The  best  lands  for  the  agriculturist ;  the 
loveliest  and  wildest  landscapes  for  the 
tourist  and  artist  are  left  unexplored, 
simply  because  there  is  no  more  rapid  mode 
of  transit  than  what  the  Irish  jaunting  car 
ailords  in  this  neglected  part  of  "fair  Ire- 
land "  up  to  the  present  time.  I  met  an  old 
school-fellow  and  professional  friend  at  one 
of  the  hotels  here  a  few  days  ago  on  leave 
from  India,  with  a  basket  filled  with  Gillaroo 
trout,  weighing  from  seven  to  one  and  two 
pounds  each,  which  he  had  just  landed  from 
the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  "broad 
Lough  Mask."  This  trophy  of  my  friend's 
day's  angling  would  drive  into  ecstasy  the 
followers  of  Isaac  Walton  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel.  Apart  from  the  success  that 
attends  the  skilful  angler  in  those  waters, 
the  scenery  is  truly  magnificent  and  gor- 
geous. Creagh,  now  the  estate  of  Captain 
Knox,  possesses  some  fine  views  of  the 
western  shores  of  Lough  Mask — finer  than 
any  other  in  the  numerous  lakes  of  Mayo. 
Curramore,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Martyn,  in  like 
manner.  Lough  Mask  Castle,  belonging  to 
Lord  Erne,  presents  excellent  glimpses  of  the 
bold  and  uneven  hills  and  mountains  of 
Joyce's  Country  and  Connemara  ;  and  at  the 
extreme  southern  angle  of  the  lake  we  como 
to  the  estate  of  the  prince  of  good  landlords, 
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Sir  A.  Guinness,  at  or  near  Fairliill.  Here 
we  enter  Joyce's  Country — the  sentinels  of 
the  Western  Highlands,  the  Nine  Pins,  on 
the  right-hand,  giving  us  a  foretaste  of  the 
sublimity  of  the  mountain  scenei-y  of  Conne- 
niara.  From  the  picturesque  demesnes  of 
Rosshill  and  Ballycurrau  we  get  fine  views  of 
Lough  Mask  and  the  Partree  Mountains, 
melting  away  nor-westward  till  they  are  lost 
in  the  embrace  of  the  Reek,  or  Croagh 
Patrick.  The  country  from  here  to  Clare- 
morris,  though  partially  cleared  of  its  super- 
abundant population,  still  brings  a  goodly 
ehare  of  its 

 "  bold  peasantry,  their  oountry'e  pride" 

to  the  fine  markets  of  Ballinrobe,  there  being 
no  other  town  in  the  west  having  a  larger  or 
better  market  for  cheapness  and  the  superior 
qualities  of  its  meat,  fish,  and  potatoes.  The 
former  was  selling  last  market  day  from  5d. 
to  7d.  per  pound  ;  prime  mountain  mutton  as 
low  as  4d. ;  potatoes,  3^d. ;  oats  as  low  as  lid. 
per  stone  ;  oaten  and  wheaten  straw  2s.  4d. 
to  2s.  per  cwt. ;  hay,  30s.  per  ton.  It  will  be 
asked  is  this  country  longer  to  be  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  from  railway  or 
tramway  communication  ?    I  say.  No  ! 

In  my  last  communication  I  noted  briefly 
some  of  the  landed  gentry  residing  amongst 
us,  but  neglected  enumerating  the  following, 
for  which  I  beg  here  to  apologise : — Mr. 
Tighe,  J. P.,  the  Heath,  Claremorris  ;  Mr. 
Lynsday,  Hollymount ;  Mr.  Kenny,  Ballin- 
robe ;  Mr.  Gildea,  Garracloone ;  the  Lords 
Kilmaine  and  Erne— of  such  are  our  land- 
ocracy composed.  The  middle  class  is  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  district,  and  may  be 
6aid  to  be  comprised  in  the  following,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Simpson,  Clonacastle ;  Mr.  Willis,  Holly- 
mount  ;  Mr.  Moran,  Cong ;  Mr.  Duffy  and 
Mr.  Morris,  the  Neale ;  Messrs.  Hearne, 
Walsh,  Monahan,  Kelly,  M'Dermott,  Kil- 
kelly,  Valkenburgh,  Daly,  Stanuers,  Quin, 
Egan,  M'Govern,  Donellan,  Rrnan,  Berming- 
bam.  Gibbons,  Levingstone,  &c.,  Ballinrobe. 
Of  such  men  the  wealth  and  influence  of  this 
community  is  composed.  Will  they  allow 
themselves  longer  to  be  placed  outside  the 
pale  of  civilization  ?  The  French  people 
are  said  to  be  behind  the  age  as  colonists, 
yet  in  a  small  village  or  municipality  not 
larger  than  Cong  they  voted  .650, 000  to 
a  line,  of  which  I  was  the  principal  engineer, 
fifteen  years  ago.  This  was  in  the  Domi- 
nion of  Canada ;  the  railway  was  the  North 
Shore  or  Quebec  and  Montreal,  direct ; 
the  municipality  was  that  of  Machiche,  about 
seventy  miles  east  of  Montreal,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Will  we  act  like 
these  French  people  now  ?  First,  a  public 
meeting  in  the  court-house  should  be  called, 
then  a  secretary  nominated,  and  bye  and  bye 
the  fruit  will  blossom — the  seed  of  these  im- 
perfect sketches  will  spring  forth  in  the 
advent  of  the  Claremorris  and  Ballinrobe 
Railway. 

J.  N.  Gildea,  Mem.  I.C.E. 
Ballinrobe,  3rd  Oct.,  1874. 


THE  COLOSSEUM  OF  ROME. 

The  annexed  particulars  of  the  Colosseum, 
and  of  the  excavations  now  being  carried  on 
have  been  furnished  by  a  correspondent  to 
the  Times.  It  will  be  found  of  interest 
to  non-professional  as  weU  as  professional 
readers : — 

Tlie  excavations  in  the  Colosseum  have  now 
reached  a  certain  dejiree  of  completion,  and  far  ex- 
ceed in  fieneral  interest  any  of  the  important  worlts 
of  exploration  wliicli,  since  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  have  restored  so  much  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancient'city  to  li<ilit.  It  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  tliat  what  is  now  being  revealed  ex- 
cites as  much  wonder  in  all  who  look  upon  it  for 
the  first  time  as  the  biiildin<;  in  all  its  integrity  did 
in  the  Saxon  pilgrims  when  they  hurst  forth  with 
the  well-known  exclamation  recorded  by  the  Vene- 
rable Bede.  But  it  is  no  mere  massive  foundation 
which  has  been  laid  bare  ;  it  is  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  feet  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice  itself — buried 
till  now  under  a  mass  of  accumulation — which  has 
been  restored  to  light,  and  with  it  much  is  made 
clear  that  has  hitherto  puzzled  both  the  learned 


anil  unlearned  alike.  Until  now  the  Colosneum  has 
been  an  unsolved  riddle  in  inuny  re^peels.  We 
knew  that  it  WHS  liuilt  for  the  exhiliilioii  of  wild 
animais,  as  a  place  where  they  could  lie  shown  in 
numbers  to  I  he  people,  and  where  they  could  l)e 
hunted  and  made  to  fight  wiih  each  other  or  with 
men  ;  that  gladlaloriiil  shows  on  an  eiiorinons  scale 
were  given  here,  and  that  many  martyrs  teslitieil 
with  llieir  blooil  on  the  arena  Tlie  range  of  seats 
rising  one  above  the  other  could  lie  fully  recogiiiseil, 
utterly  ruined  as  they  are,  and  the  a<lmiranle 
arrangement  of  the  80  different  fhiihts  of  steps,  in- 
tersect ing,  anil  not  yet  inlerf'ering  with  each  other 
as  Ihey  conducted  to  the  seats,  could  he  perfectly 
unilerstooil.  Hut  how  were  the  animals  hrouiibt 
into  tlie  arena  ?  Where  we-e  they  kept  ?  What 
was  the  stage  of  mechanism  of  this  enoriiiiius 
A iiiplillheal re  ?  These  are  questions  asked  liy 
all,  but  which  have  never  been  answered  except 
by  imperfect  explanations  founded  on  cmi- 
jecture.  We  may  accept  the  explanation  that  t  le 
animals  were  kept  in  great  vlvari  on  the  Coelian 
and  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  tint  that  they  were 
lirouiiht  thence  into  the  Amphitheatre  in  cugps  was 
far  Iroiu  satisfactory.  At  the  beginning  o(  this 
century  extensive  excavations  were  made  on  the 
arena,  but  with  no  other  result  than  to  increase  liie 
difficulties  they  were  intended  to  remove  Imme- 
diately lieneath  the  modern  surface  a  network  of 
walls  was  found  intersectiiisr  the  area  in  various 
directions.  Some  inainlaljied  tlnit  these  were  eon- 
strucliiins  of  a  late  period  superimposed  upon  the 
arena,  while  others  iiisistpd  that  t hey  were  subter- 
ranean, and  formed  the  dens  in  which  the  animals 
were  kepi  and  the  corridors  through  which  tliey 
were  iiilrnduced  upon  the  level  aliove.  A  furious 
controversy  was  carried  on,  hut,  as  the  construction 
of  the  Riimaii  liuililiiigs  was  a  sulject  then  but  im- 
perfectly understood  ,110  uu i  liori tati  ve conclusion  was 
arrived  at;  and  as  the  place  during  the  rainy 
season  got  flooded  with  water,  which  remaining 
stagnant  anil  slowly  evaporatiiii.',  became  a  cause  of 
unheallhiness  to  the  city,  the  excavation  was  filled 
in  again  in  1813,  after  having  remained  open  for 
about  ten  years.  Some  months  ago  Signor  Rosa 
determined  to  make  another  attempt  to  clear  up  the 
mystery.  No  sooner  had  he  set  his  men  to  work 
than  a  loud  cry  of  pious  horror  was  heard.  A 
sacrilegious  Government,  hating  all  holy  things, 
had  dared  lo  disturb  the  ground  sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  the  earliest  martyrs.  But  Sigiior  Rosa 
was  firm  in  his  opinion  that  the  spot  made  holy 
by  the  lilood  of  the  rnarlvrs  lay  hidden,  like  many 
other  truths,  beneath  a  heap  of  modern  rulihish 
venerated  in  its  stead.  Me  continued  his  work 
regardless  of  remonstrance,  and  now,  21  ft.  below 
what  has  so  long  been  looked  upon  by  many  as  the 
arena,  he  has  discovered  it-  veritalile  level  paved 
with  opiis  spicatuDi,  or  herring-bone  work,  and 
leading  fnim  it  a  series  of  enormous  corridors,  with 
iinmeuse  chamliers,  where  the  business  of  the 
Amphitheatre  was  prepared — the  "behind  the 
scenes  "  in  fact.  He  has  gone  deeper  than  tlie  first 
excavations  were  carried,  and  it  is  now  evident  that 
they  were  confined  to  the  ellipse  within  the 
Podium.  If  was  generally  supposed  that  the  low 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  "stations"  which  were 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  the 
front  of  the  Podium  ;  but  it  is  now  found  than  those 
stations  stood  on  its  level,  that  the  wall  behind 
them  was  the  back  and  not  the  front,  and  that  a 
platform  3  metres  70  centimetres  in  width  extends 
from  it  to  the  edge  overlooking  the  arena  seven 
metres  lielow.  From  the  iVont  of  the  Podium,  at 
about  two-thirds  down  to  the  leve^  of  the  arena,  a 
series  ol  gigantic  brackets  of  traverline  project  at 
regular  intervals,  and  evidently  extend  along  the 
entire  circuit.  On  clearing  the  front  of  the  Podium 
down  to  the  level  of  the  arena,  at  the  end  of  the 
larger  axis  of  the  ellipse  towards  the  Lateran,  three 
great  archways  werefoiiiid, opening  under  it  from  the 
arena,  but  completely  filled  with  an  accumulation  of 
solid  clay, such  as  would  lie  deposited  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Tiber.  Exploration  was  then  commenced 
tUrough  tliesidearchways,and  they  werealsofound  to 
be  the  openings  of  corridors  radiating  from  that  in  the 
middle,  to  the  length,  however,  ol  only  24  metres 
when  they  turn  at  right  angles,  the  one  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  communicate  with 
the  long  corridor  between  them  ;  the  plan  being 
that  of  a  blunt  wedge  with  the  end  towards  tlie 
arena,  or  of  a  dovetail  with  the  end  from  it.  I  may 
remark  here  that  the  floor  of  the  side  corridors  is 
on  a  level  with  the  arena,  while  that  in  the  centre 
is  about  one  metre  higher.  Signor  Rosa  is  of 
opinion  that  these  side  corridors  were,  so  to  say, 
the  docks  for  the  galleys  used  in  the  naval  shows, 
and  that  the  sockets  were  lo  hold  upright  posts  to 
which  they  could  be  moored  and  kept  erect  till 
there  was  sufticient  water  for  them  to  float.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  in  each  corridor  of  24 
metres  in  length  there  are  six  of  these  sockets,  at 
distances  apart  gradually  lessening  from  4  metres 


80  centimetres  at  the  opening  to  2  melres  60  ci>nti- 
melres  at  the  end,  this  can  scarcely  be  possible; 
and  I  am  inclii.ed  lo  think,  as  the  sockets  have  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  made  for  pivots  to 
turn  in  them,  thai  Ihey  mark  the  po:dtions  of  swing 
gales,  which,  when  closed,  funned  so  many  pens, 
one  behind  ilie  other,  from  which  ^niups  of  animals 
could  lie  let  loo-e  in  succession  nn  the  arena  ;  that 
the  animals  were  lironght  through  the  long  central 
passage,  and  liy  llie  siile  coinmunications  into  Ihe 
lateral  coi  riilnrs  as  far  as  the  first  gate,  winch  was 
closed;  that  having  been  driven  up  to  this,  Ihe 
second  gate  was  closed  upon  tpein  ;  that  others 
were  then  led  or  driven  in,  and  Ihe  third  gate 
closed,  and  so  on  to  the  sixth,  and  that  these  gates 
were  swun'.'  open  in  siiicession  at  the  proper 
limes  for  letting  the  beasts  loose  on  the  arena. 
This  could  be  done  with  ropes,  or  a  man  forcing 
one  corner  of  Ihe  gale  liaek  to  let  the  animals 
escape  by  the  other,  oould  lake  shelter  behind  it  as 
it  revolved.  As  I  have  mentioned,  those  corridors 
were  filled  with  solid  clay,  no  doiilit  deposited 
diiriiii;  iniindatiiiiis  ol  the  'I'ilier,  the  water  washing 
back  thnni'jh  the  cloucoe,  as  it  does  now  when  the 
Pantheon  is  flmideil,  and,  from  these  ureal  bronste 
sockets  being  iu  situ,  and  no  holes  having  been 
made  in  the  walls  here,  as  in  Ihe  upper  part  of  the 
building,  to  abstract  the  metal  clamps,  it  is  evident 
that  this  portion  ol  the  A m iiliitheat re  must  have 
become  covered  with  deposit  at  a  comparatively 
early  perioi',  possibly  also  immediately  alter  an  exhi- 
bition of  animals  had  lieen  given,  and  before  all  the 
bodies  of  those  slaughtered  had  been  removed,  for  a 
number  of  bones  of  wild  beasts  were  found  in  one  of 
the  corridors. 

There  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  understa'  ding 
all  the  de'ails  connected  vviili  Ihe  spectacles  given 
in  the  Amphitliealre.  The  enorninus  openings 
yawning  upon  the  arena  give  a  vivid  reality  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  scenes  once  enacted  within  these 
walls;  but  little  imagination  is  now  wanted  to  re- 
people  the  ranues  of  seats  with  the  niiiihiy  con- 
course which  once  filled  them  or  lo  appreciate  the 
inlen-e,  the  lireiithless  expectation  with  which  as 
the  bovs  who  scattered  the  sand  left  Ihe  arena  the 
87,000  spectators  listened  to  the  echoing  mars  of 
the  animals  and  watched  the  mouths  of  those  weird 
tunnel- like  corridors  for  the  first  actors  to  bound 
upon  the  scene. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  FOLEY. 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Builder  entitled  "  The  Eventful  Lives  of 
Artists,"  the  following  concluding  apprecia- 
tive passage  occurs  concerning  our  late  de- 
ceased native  sculptor  and  countryman  : — 
"  We  would  not,  therefore,  have  the  labelled 
dust  of  a  great  sculptor  stowed  away  in  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  crypt  as  the  remains  of 
an  '  uneventful  life ' ;  his  was  not  only 
eventful  by  the  production  of  the  fine  works 
of  which  every  one  within  the  last  few  weeks 
must  have  seen  a  list,  but  in  those  struggles 
which  the  soundest  men  iu  the  country  have 
to  experience.  The  fact  is,  the  world  rails 
against  the  persecutors  of  men  who  worked 
for  truth's  sake  of  old  ;  but  they  in  turn  be- 
come the  neglectors  and  persecutors  of  the 
truth-seekers  of  to-day.  The  truth  is  not  so 
readily  recognisable  as  we  are  apt  to  think. 
Truth  has  lain  at  the  world's  feet  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  yet  how  little  of  it  has 
been  garnered.  The  world  does  not  know 
the  right  thing  when  it  sees  it ;  the  crowd 
looks  for  glitter,  and,  in  pursuing  this,  runs 
over  and  tramples  down  the  real  thing. 
Thus  it  was  that  Foley's  talent  was  long 
overlooked.  He  had,  therefore,  like  other 
men  of  genius,  to  struggle  against  the  igno- 
rance and  stupidity  of  the  public,  till  a  rift 
came  in  the  clouds,  and  then  the  dear  old  Eng- 
land of  extremes  heaped  commissions  upon 
him,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
if  we  say,  crushed  the  life  out  of  him,  killed 
him  with  kindness.  His  works  will  be 
amongst  the  most  important  events  of  our 
time,  amongst  those  events  by  which  posterity 
will  be  able  to  form  a  favourable  judgment 
of  our  state  of  cultivation.  Reader,  give  a 
thought  to  the  pains  and  penalties  endured 
by  men  who  care  for  the  status  of  England. 
Foley's  desire  to  produce  noble  and  conscien- 
tious work  earned  him  a  tomb  in  St.  Paul's, 
as  his  steadfastness,  truthfulness,  and  kind- 
ness obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him." 
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THE  LATE  DUIvE  OF  LEINSTER. 

Augustus  Frederick  Fitzgerald,  third  Duke 
of  Leinster,  died  at  his  residence,  Carton, 
Kildare,  on  Saturday  hist.  He  was  born  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1791,  so  he  was  entering 
on  liis  84th  year.  With  the  politics  of  the 
late  Duke  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
journal,  but  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
passage  of  such  a  prominent  jiersonage  from 
our  midst,  without  a  passing  word.  In  his 
character  of  an  improving  resident  landlord 
and  social  reforMer,  the  late  Duke  is  entitled 
to  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen.  His 
services  to  the  agricultural  interest  are  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  late  Peter 
Purcell  and  Daniel  O'Conuell,  and  not  less 
was  he  an  advocate  for  national  education. 
The  older  he  grew  the  more  deeply  he  felt 
for  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  and 
in  connection  with  his  own  estates  he  initiated 
through  his  agents  desirable  reforms.  The 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870  led  to  his 
changing  the  form  of  the  lease  on  his  estates. 
This  action  led  to  some  excitement  and  ill 
feeling  on  the  part  of  tenants  who  cared  not 
for  improved  dwellings,  and  because  their 
fathers  lived  in  disgraceful  hovels,  with 
dunghills  before  their  doors,  preferred  to 
live  on  as  their  fatheis  did.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  reform  the  ways  of  our  agricultural 
labourers  and  tenant  farmers,  and  train  them 
up  to  new  habits  of  order  and  self-respect,  by 
placing  sanitary  requirements  in  their  pos- 
session. The  late  Duke  and  his  agents  suc- 
ceeded at  last,  and  we  trust  that  the  reform 
that  has  been  initiated  will  be  followed  up 
by  the  present  Duke,  and  the  example  will 
be  imitated  by  other  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent land  owners.  The  political  biography 
of  the  late  Duke  may  be  read  of  elsewhere, 
and  the  history  of  his  family  is  full  of  noble 
and  daring  incidents.  Here  we  have  con- 
sidered him  in  the  light  of  an  improving 
landlord  and  a  practical  benefactor,  one  of 
the  truest  forms  of  patriotism. 

"  Be  liis  epitaph  writ  on  liis  country's  mind; 
He  served  tils  country,  and  loved  his  kind." 


RE-MODELLING  OF 
RATHMOYLE  HOUSE, 
CO.  ROSCOMMON. 

The  plans  for  the  extensive  alterations  and 
the  additions  to  the  above,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Major  R.  Irwin,  and  which  for  the 
past  two  years  has  given  employment  to  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  workmen,  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Kempster,  architect,  Balli- 
iiasloe,  and  the  various  building  operations 
superintended  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment by  Major  Irwin  himself,  who  at  con- 
siderable expense  employed  Dublin  workmen 
at  the  highest  wages  to  assist  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Rathmoyle  is  situate  about  six  miles  from 
the  thriving  town  of  Castlerea,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  noted  caves  of  Rathcraughan, 
and  the  burial-place  of  the  famous  King 
Datha,  whose  deeds  of  daring  in  battle  are 
the  continuous  theme  of  local  admirers,  and 
even  of  bards  of  no  mean  pretensions. 

Major  Irwin's  handsome  seat  (which  might 
be  termed  a  villa  residence)  stands  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  high  road,  in  the 
midst  of  well  laidout  groves,  planted,  it  is 
said,  by  his  father,  whose  name  is  always 
spoken  of  by  every  one  who  knew  hia  worth, 
with  the  highest  respect  as  being  a  good  man 
and  a  most  indulgent  employer.  The  building, 
which  possesses  all  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
planned  structure,  is  three  storeys  high,  and 
occupies  a  frontage  of  about  70  ft.,  having 
dining  and  drawing-rooms  upon  the  ground 
floor  at  either  flanks.  The  flanks  and  front 
are  finished  in  cement  in  the  very  best  style, 
and  the  jirincipal  entrance  door  is  placed  to 
the  east  of  a  handsome  porch  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  with  the  view  of  sheltering  the 
grand  hall  from  the  south-westerly  winds  that 
blow  so  continuously  in  these  parts.  The 
drawing-room,  which  is  a  model  of  taste,  is 
lighted  by  a  wyatt  and  bay  windows,  with 
chiselled  limestone  mullions,  and  the  latter 
commands  a  view  of  the  garden,  which  is 
bounded  by  a  concrete  wall,  and  kept  in  the 


very  best  style  of  modern  taste  and  excel- 
lence. When  we  heard  that  the  laying  out 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  and  the  planning  of 
the  vinery  owe  their  existence  to  the  mind  of 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  that  to  her  taste 
and  judgment  Major  Irwin  is  indebted  for 
the  correct  execution  of  many  a  detail  of  the 
building  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
it  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion,  which  we 
have  entertained  for  a  long  time,  that  from 
the  erection  to  the  furnishing  of  a  house, 
females  have  generally  a  superior  taste  ;  and 
if  the  architect  were  left  to  deal  always  with 
the  lady  in  the  first  instance,  his  plans  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  escaping  the  criticism 
of  dull  visitors,  and  his  ideas  in  consequence 
get  a  fairer  trial.  Women  exercise  the  faculty 
of  decision  in  their  tastes  more  than  men  ; 
and  we  seldom  failed  to  find  one  who  was  not 
superior  to  the  male  sex  in  the  conception  of 
useful  contrivances,  having  for  their  objects 
both  comfort  and  convenience,  to  say  nothing 
of  artistic  beautj'  of  design  and  superior 
workmanship  in  the  execution. 

The  names  of  the  several  establishments 
with  which  Major  Irwin  has  had  dealings 
are  a  guarantee  that  the  materials  and 
workmanship  supplied  are  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  also  prove  that  nothing  approach- 
ing the  jerry  builder's  wares  has  entered  his 
house. 

Mr.  George  Moyers,  one  of  the  leading 
builders  of  this  city,  has  supplied  all  the 
joinery  ;  and  one  of  the  best  tests  of  its  ex- 
cellence is  the  fact  that  for  upwards  of  six 
months  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  draughts 
of  the  building,  and  in  some  places  to  the 
summer's  sun,  without  a  single  coat  of  paint 
and  without  any  opening  of  the  joints  being 
observable.  Few  of  the  joinery  works  we 
know  of  (established  for  the  convenience  of 
gentlemen  who  prefer  to  superintend  the 
building  of  their  own  dwellings)  have  the 
advantage  of  a  practical  builder  at  their 
head,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  over- 
seers paid  by  percentage  on  the  profits,  and 
joiners  comjielled  to  work  by  the  piece,  can 
do  as  they  have  a  mind,  particularly  where 
quantity  and  not  quality  is  the  main  deside- 
ratum. Where  a  joiner  is  compelled  to 
make  two  double -moulded  four  -  panelled 
doors,  or  a  pair  of  twelve-pane  sashes  with 
frame  and  casings  complete  in  one  day  for 
the  sum  of  four  shillings  to  four  and  six- 
pence, the  intelligent  reader  will  at  once 
conclude  that  such  articles  are  of  the  real 
"  jerry  "  description.  To  be  sure,  it  will  be 
said,  he  has  the  aid  of  machinery,  but  some 
machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  joinery 
merely  amuse  the  workman,  while  they 
execute  the  work  in  an  inferior  manner. 
For  instance,  it  is  absurd  to  employ  a 
machine  to  "  try  up  ''  the  stuff  of  a  door,  and 
when  it  is  laid  on  the  joiner's  bench  to  see  it 
retain  every  lump  and  twist  which  it  possessed 
on  leaving  the  saw.  The  "  trying  up "  of 
the  wood  is  the  first  and  most  essential 
process  to  the  correct  execution  of  a  piece  of 
joinery,  and  no  machine  has  yet  superseded 
the  hand  plane. 

Messrs.  Hogan  and  Sons,  Great  Bruns- 
wick-street, were  the  contractors  for  the 
plastering ;  and  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sib- 
thorpe  and  Son  was  entrusted  the  tiling 
of  the  grand  hall,  together  with  the  sup- 
plying of  the  Aberdeen  granite  columns  re- 
quired to  support  the  walls  of  lantern  light 
over  grand  staircase.  Messrs.  Ross,  Murray, 
and  Co.,  were  the  contractors  for  the  plumb- 
ing. Nearly  every  floor  in  the  house  is 
composed  of  well-seasoned  pitch  pine,  as  is 
also  the  principal  staircase;  and  to  the  credit 
of  Major  Irwin,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
carpenters,  it  may  be  said  that  not  an  inch 
of  white  deal  would  be  allowed  on  the 
premises. 

We  have  heard  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Major  Irwin  to  make  further  improvements 
by  the  addition  of  out-oftices  to  his  dwelling, 
and  the  erection  of  comfortable  cottages  for 
some  of  his  employes.  In  giving  possession 
to  a  ploughman  or  a  herd  of  a  neat  slated 
cottage  or  gate  lodge,  it  should  be  exacted 
from  him  that  within  and  without  the  house 
should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  the  tr«fiic 


of  pigs  and  poultry ;  and  if  supplied  with  a 
back  yard,  cow-house,  piggery,  &c.,  it  should 
be  understood  that  these  should  be  swept 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  the  manure  heap 
placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
dwelling. 

In  too  many  instances  when  a  comfortable 
cottage  is  given  to  an  Irish  labourer,  he 
either  allows  stagnant  water  to  remain  at  the 
threshold  for  the  benefit  of  the  ducks,  or 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  dig  a  hole  "  fornint" 
the  door  (if  none  existed)  in  order  that  his 
geese  may  dabble  immediately  under  his 
eye.  Too  often  have  we  entered  such 
dwellings  and  found  them  as  untidy,  not  to 
say  filthy,  as  ever  mud  cabin  was,  and  very 
often  heard  the  inmates  complain  of  the 
tyranny  of  their  master,  while  their  leisure 
time  was  spent  lobbing  about  and  prating  of 
his  wealth  and  their  scanty  pay,  instead  of 
taking  a  broom  in  their  hands  to  sweep  the 
dirt  from  under  their  feet,  or  clean  the 
windows  of  the  house  which  his  concern  for 
their  comfort  put  them  in  possession. 

Jean  De  Vey. 


THE  NEW  LIFFEY  PURIFICATION 
SCHEME. 

Messrs.  Price,  Cotton,  and  Palles  have  re- 
ported upon  all  the  plans  submitted  to  them, 
fifty-seven  in  number,  none  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  would  answer.  They 
have  submitted  a  plan  of  their  own,  at  a  cost 
of  about  ^160,000,  and  of  ^30,000  for  a 
catchment  reservoir,  on  Bateman's  plan,  at 
Ballysmutten,  near  Blessington,  for  flushing 
purposes.  What  they  propose  to  do  is  to 
bring  the  sewage  through  intercepting  sewers 
to  two  reservoirs  on  each  side  of  the  river — 
one  at  the  Pigeonhouse-road  (south  side), 
and  the  other  at  the  lower  portion  of  the 
East  Wall,  adjoining  Messrs.  Goulding's 
works  ;  to  be  thence  carried  out  to  deep  sea 
by  the  tide,  which  they  say  will  effectually 
accomplish  the  intention.  The  intercepting 
sewers  are  to  be  brought  down  the  quays 
from  Kilmainham.  The  northern  one  it  is 
proposed  to  pass  down  a  portion  of  the  quay 
and  through  Henry-street  on  to  Newcomen 
Bridge,  and  thence  down  to  the  East  Wall, 
which  bounds  one  side  of  the  new  dock.  In 
other  points,  Mr.  Neville's  plan  for  the  Poddle 
River  is  approved  of,  and  also  Mr.  T.  D. 
M'Carthy's  arrangement  for  storm-water. 
Dr.  Faussett's,  of  Clontarf,  plan  of  utilising 
the  sewage  by  passing  it  through  peat  is  also 
favorably  mentioned. 

When  are  we  to  have  the  detailed  report, 
and  when,  and  ohl  where,  will  the  active 
operations  be  first  commenced  ?  Will  there 
be  loans  needed,  and  another  new  bill  before 
that  ?— Eh  1 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.B. — We  cannot  say  if  the  office  you  name  is  iona  fidt.  Th« 
terms  arc  annual,  'payable  in  advanvf,  and  it  is  currently 
reported  that  there  is  an  assistant  employed  in  it  who  was 
for  iwenty-six  years  in  tlie  employment  of  the  Gas  Com- 
pany. 

Thk  New  SiNiTAKY  Boards. —All  the  union  boards  in  the 
rural  districts  are  constituted  sanitary  boards  under  the 
Irisli  Health  Act.  If  there  be  any  exceptions,  or  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  any  board  to  alter  its  position,  it  must  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  such  clianf;e  as  provided  by  the  Act. 

A  Poor-Law  Guardian. — Of  course  your  board  may  hold 
over  the  question  of  the  remuneration  of  its  sanitary  officers 
for  a  ilefloite  period,  but  we  can  see  no  good  to  l>e  obt»ined 
by  such  action.  The  order  will  eventually  have  to  be  com- 
plied with  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  nefflect  of  sanitary  duties 
throuffli  inaction,  tlie  ratepayers  will  hare  their  remedy  l>y 
a  requisition. 

Armagh.— I  he  aboTe  answer  will,  in  part,  lerve  your  case. 
Young  dispensary  ofHcers  are  not.  in  many  cases,  eminently 
fitted  for  tlie  duties  thrust  upon  them  The  Act,  after  all, 
is  but  tentative;  but  it  is  nevertheless  compulsory. 

Abbetleix. — The  Thurles  resolutinn  could  never  be  sub- 
scribed to.  The  Local  Government  Board,  although  not 
the  Government  de  facto,  are  delegated  powers,  and  they 
certainly  will  not  stultify  themselves.  We  fear  the  motive! 
which  actuate  the  guardians  in  question  do  not  arise  from 
the  sole  desire  to  serve  the  ratepayers'  pockets,  but  to  pro- 
tect their  own. 

iTiAGH  (Newry).— The  matter  is  treated  elsBwhere  in  thesa 

columns. 

A.  M  (Belfast). — We  have  little  doubt  that  b»ards  in  Belfast 
will  proceed  at  once  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Irish  Health  Act,  notwithstanding  its  defective  clauses, 
and  the  confusion  that  will  likely  take  place. 

A  Carpenter. — Make  a  cardboard  model,  or,  if  you  have  time 
and  taste,  one  of  wood  on  a  small  scale.  You  will  learn 
more  in  one  month  hy  this  practice  than  in  six  by  a  study 
of  the  diagrams  on  a  flat  surface. 

C.  E  (London;— Tlianki  for  the  information  an(J  the  promise. 
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NEW  WORKS  IN  BELFAST. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Catliolic 
Hall  has  been  laid.  The  new  hall  is  intended 
to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  an  institute.  It 
will  comprise  reading-room,  public  library, 
billiard,  and  class-rooms,  schools  to  accom- 
modate upwards  of  live  hundred  children, 
and  accommodation  also  for  Young  Men's 
and  Ulster  Catholic  Associations.  There 
will  be  a  minor  hall  for  general  purposes, 
and  the  great  hall  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate four  thousand  persons.  Mr.  Alex. 
M'Alister  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
James  Ross  and  Son  the  builders. 

The  new  schools  built  for  the  Christian 
Brothers  have  been  opened  in  this  town. 
The  local  press  describes  the  building  as  a 
substantial  one,  with  an  exterior  "  elegant 
in  appearance,  and  the  front,  or  end,  towards 
Oxford-street  very  handsome  and  artistic  in 
design."  The  two  school-rooms  are  capable 
of  containing  three  hundred  pupils.  Mr.  A. 
M'Alister  is  the  ai-chitect,  and  the  contrac- 
tors Messrs.  Rooney  and  Mooney.  The  in- 
scription on  the  face  of  the  building  perpe- 
tuates the  name  of  the  late  Mrs.  Magill,  the 
foundress  of  the  schools. 


WATER  SUPPLY 
AND    SEWERS    OF  PARIS.* 

Of  all  the  measures  carried  out  of  late  years 
in  the  capital  of  France,  none  are  so  un- 
questionably valuable  as  the  increase  of  the 
water  supply  and  the  construction  of  the 
sewers.  The  debates  and  reports  of  the 
municipal  authorities  set  forth  the  extent 
and  value  of  these  important  works. 

The  water  service  and  the  sewers  have 
been,  and  still  are,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Belgrand,  Inspector-General  of  Ponts  et 
Chaussees,  and  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

The  sum  required  for  the  water  service 
next  year  is  equal  to  £250,049,  being  £9,600 
less  than  the  expense  in  the  current  year. 

The  potable  water  of  Paris  is  derived 
from  the  Seine  and  two  other  sources,  while 
the  watering  of  the  streets,  the  supply  of  the 
public  fountains,  and  the  general  cleansing, 
are  effected  by  means  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ourc,  which  are  totally  unfit  for  drinking  or 
cooking. 

Another  source  is  that  of  the  artesian 
wells,  but  their  cost  is  found  to  be  so  great 
that  their  further  adoption  is  questionable. 
There  are,  however,  at  present  in  hand  one 
at  the  Place  Hebert,  another  at  La  Chapelle, 
and  the  third  at  the  Butte-aux-Cailles. 

The  two  sources  of  pure  water  for  the  use 
of  Paris  are  those  of  the  little  streams  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Dhuys  and  of  the  Vanne.  The 
waters  of  the  former  have  now  for  some 
years  been  received  in  an  enormous  reser- 
voir, and  the  canal  and  reservoir  of  the  Vanne 
are  approaching  conq^letion. 

The  reservoir  of  the  Vanne  at  Mont 
Souris,  just  completed,  is  an  enormous 
structure  of  two  stages,  ai'ched  over  and 
covered  with  turf.  The  cost  of  these  canals 
and  reservoirs  has  been  very  large,  but  the 
water  supply  brings  in  a  considerable  revenue, 
and  will  shortly  bring  in  more.  The  income 
from  subscriptions  within  the  city,  and  from 
a  company  formed  to  supply  water  in  the 
communes  without  the  wells,  is  estimated  to 
produce  £280,000  in  1875,  while  certain 
other  items  add  £20,000  more  to  the  amount, 
and  gradually  as  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
houses  becomes  general,  and  as  cesspools 
give  way  to  water-closets  in  connection  with 
the  sewers,  the  income  from  this  source  will 
increase  largely. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
system  of  sewers  is  complete.  The  great 
erjout  collecteur,  or  main  sewer,  was  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  empire,  and  the  work  has 
been  pursued,  though  not  continuously,  for 
twenty  years.  Still  many  small  streets  in  the 
old  parts  of  Paris  have  connection  with  the  new 
system  of  sewers,  and  most  of  the  secondary 
streets  of  the  suburbs  have  no  other  sewer  but 
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the  gutter.  Each  year  adds  some  miles  to 
the  length  of  the  sewers,  but  the  work 
cannot  at  present  be  pushed  on  rapidly  on 
account  of  the  heavy  demands  on  the  finances 
of  the  city.  The  budget  for  the  coming 
year  includes  no  important  sewer  work,  but 
the  sum  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
existing  sewers  is  £100,000.  This  also  in- 
cludes the  maintenance  of  a  small  stream, 
which  curiously  represents  that  of  the  Fleet 
in  London,  namely,  the  Bievre,  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  sewer.  The  products 
which  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  sewers 
are  carried  away  to  La  Viilette  and  Bondy, 
and,  with  payments  on  account  of  public  and 
private  sewers,  &c.,  produce  £50,000.  This 
service  includes  also  the  application  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  sewage  of  Paris 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  market  gardens  of 
the  plain  of  Gennevilliers. 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

The  state  of  transition  which  our  corporate 
and  local  bodies  are  now  undergoing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Health 
Act,  has  put  a  stop  in  a  measure,  for  the 
time  being,  to  active  sanitary  work.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  re-produce  in  these  pages  the 
wrangling  debates  over  the  new  Act,  in  the 
different  boards  throughout  the  country.  In 
a  general  way  we  have  spoken  elsewhere  of 
the  central  and  local  sanitary  authorities. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  have  held  their  first 
meeting  under  the  new  Act,  and  have  exhi- 
bited an  amount  of  assurance  quite  charac- 
teristic. Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  was  present.  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
viz. : — "  That  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
present  arrangement  in  reference  to  the 
employment  of  members  of  the  police  force 
as  sub-sanitary  otticers  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
ought  to  be  continued,  and  that  the  present 
scale  of  their  payment  should  be  adopted ; 
and  that  other  sub-sanitary  ofiicers  should 
be  appointed  for  diseased  meat,  milk,  &c., 
inspection  and  discovery,  and  disinfection  of 
houses,  clothing,  &c.  That  the  sub-sanitary 
officers  should  have  power  to  serve  immediate 
notices  for  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  report 
directly  to  this  committee  without  any  delay 
or  intervention  of  any  other  officer ;  but  that 
in  special  cases  where  necessary,  the  com- 
mittee will  direct  inspection  to  be  made  by 
one  of  the  medical  sanitary  officers  ;  and  in 
all  cases  where  those  sanitary  officers  in  their 
visits  to  the  houses  of  the  poor  for  medical 
relief  or  attendance,  or  otherwise,  shall  dis- 
cover any  matter  requiring  their  notice  as 
sanitary  officers,  they  shall  report  same  with- 
out delay  to  this  committee.  That  we  are  of 
opinion  that  we  should  appoint  one  executive 
sanitary  officer,  who  should  have  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  sanitary  engineer.  That  we  are 
of  opinion  that  we  should  appoint  two  medical 
superintendent  officers  of  health,  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  practical  chemist,  and  act  as 
public  analyst  of  the  borough,  the  other  to 
be  a  consulting  officer  of  health.  That  a  list 
of  the  sanitary  staff,  with  their  salaries, 
emoluments,  and  duties  be  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  and  that  a  ver- 
batim copy  of  this  day's  proceedings  be  also 
forwarded  for  their  information.  That  the 
Local  Government  Board  be  requested  to 
sanction  the  continued  employment  of  our 
sanitary  staff  at  their  present  rates  of  salary 
from  5th  day  of  October,  until  such  time  as 
the  arrangements  for  appointment  and  em- 
ployment of  the  new  staff  shall  have  come 
into  operation.  That  the  meetings  of  this 
committee  be  for  the  future  held  on  each 
Friday  at  one  o'clock."  The  proverbial  say- 
ing of  the  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley-street, 
"  We,  the  people  of  England,"  could  never 
come  up  to  the  above  resolutions. 

The  sum  total  of  the  sanitary  and  other 
work  at  the  present  moment  being  performed 
by  our  new  sanitary  boards  is  nil.  Each  and 
all  of  them  pretend  that  they  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  ratepayers  at  heart,  that  the 
new  Health  Act  is  all  "humbug,"  and  that 


the  army  of  new  doctors  are  but  an  army  of 
locusts  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  people. 
Nero  fiddled,  it  is  said,  while  Rome  burned  ; 
and  our  newly  constituted  sanitary  boards 
will,  we  fear,  keep  on  wrangling  till  an  epi- 
demic in  their  respective  districts  kills  ofi"  a 
large  portion  of  our  population. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  AT 
GREY  ABBEY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — As  archaeolosists  have  latterly  had  their 
attention  very  much  turned  to  our  al)hey  by  the 
very  beautiful  inonograpli  of  Mr.  Pliilllps,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  such  of  them  as  read  tlie 
Irish  Bcildek  to  learn  what  has  been  done 
within  the  past  week,  at  his  sugsjestion,  and  under 
liis  direction,  to  discover  the  foundations  of  the 
western  buildings,  of  vvhicli,  as  every  intelligent 
visitor  to  the  ruin  will  remember,  no  trace  was  to 
be  seen  aliove  g:round.  I  am  happy  to  be  aide  to 
say  that  owing  to  the  zeal  of  iMr.  Phillios,  with  the 
generous  permission  of  Mr.  Mont;;omery,  whose 
mansion  the  abbey  adjoins,  the  entire  foundations  of 
the  west  wall  of  the  cloister  garth  have  been  laid 
bare  ;  also,  the  remains  of  one  or  two  intersecting 
walls,  and  patches  of  rouuh  pavetuent.  What 
buildings  these  remains  may  have  been  connected 
with  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  ;  but  it  is  thought 
they  belonged  to  tlie  "  Domus  Conversorum,"  or 
lay  brothers'  building,  which  usually  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  cloister  garth.  The  foundations 
are  more  than  3  ft.  thick,  and  the  pavement  is  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  unhewn  land  stones  of 
considerable  size. 

In  1843  excavations  were  carried  on,  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Mont- 
gomery, in  the  chapel,  sacristy,  chapter  house, 
f'ratery,  and  dining-hall,  durhig  which  many  of  tiie 
low  Willis  now  visible  were  brought  to  lii!ht;  but 
nothing  in  the  nay  of  systematic  excavating  was 
ever  belnre  tried  within  the  garth,  or  adjoining  it, 
as  has  at  present  been  attempted  on  a  limited  scale. 
To  make  any  work  satisfactory  the  entire  sward 
would  have  to  be  removed  for  yards  on  each  sifleof 
this  wall.  In  1843  but  little  was  known  of  con- 
ventual arrangements,  and  but  little  interest  at- 
tached to  exravations  compared  with  what  attaches 
in  these  days  when  almost  every  detail  of  monastic 
houses  and  manners  is  known. 

Mr.  Jlontnomery  has  kindly  consented  to  allow 
the  treiicliings  to  remain  open  lor  some  time,  so 
that  a?iy  person  interested  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeins;  what  has  been  uncovered. 

1  may  say,  before  closing,  that  the  scantiness  of 
remains  on  the  western  side  of  the  garth  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  according  to 
the  statements  of  old  men  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  early  in  the  present  century  stones  were  carted 
from  the  alibey  for  buildings  in  the  villase,  and,  it 
is  said,  also  at  the  mansion. —  I  am,  yours, 

Ureyabbey,  1st  Oct.  Robekt  Jefpkey. 

WET  OR  DRY  GAS  METERS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER, 
Slu, —  Permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to 
infiirin  consumers  of  gas  that  there  has  been  an 
alteration  made  in  the  internal  cojistrnction  of  wet 
meters,  by  the  addition  of  an  overflow  pipe  (bv 
which  the  legal  water-line  is  controlled)  independent 
of  the  gas  syphon  pipe,  which  for  a  lengthened 
period  acted  as  an  overflow  pipe  as  well  as  a  con- 
ductor of  gas  to  the  interior  of  the  measuring  drum 
wheel.  Under  this  arrangement,  after  the  water 
has  been  raised  in  the  meter  to  the  legitimate  level 
in  the  usual  manner,  a  specified  bulk  of  water  can 
be  added  without  snrcharning  it,  thereby  dimi- 
nishimj  the  measuring  space  of  the  drinn  wheel, 
to  the  loss  of  the  consumer.  Loss  in  this  way  can 
be  prevented  by  consumers,  after  their  meters  havo 
had  a  fresh  supidy  of  water,  removinir  the  bottom 
water-|)lwg  and  allowing  the  surplus  water  to  run 
off.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  meters  being  in 
use  as  yet  in  the  Dublin  Gas  district ;  but  con- 
sumers would  act  wisely,  when  getting  gas  meters 
into  their  houses,  by  refusing  to  have  wet  meters, 
and  insisting  on  dry  meters  being  supplied  to  them. 

Every  gas  consumer  must  have  observed  that  the 
gas  bills  presented  to  them  for  payment  this  year 
were  remarkable  foi'  the  absence  of  the  usual 
annexed  diagram  and  explanations,  by  which  con- 
sumers were  not  only  instructed  how  to  read  their 
meter  indices,  but  also  how  to  replenish  their  meters 
with  water.  Tliough  it  was  well  known  that  economy 
was  necessary  to  bring  the  affairs  of  the  Gas  Com- 
pany to  a  healtliy  state,  still  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  many  why  the  extra  cost  of  the  paper 
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nil  whK'li  these  iiistriiLtions  were  civen  vras  deemed 
necessary  by  the  iiiiiiiagement  of  the  company  to 
coiitrihiile  in  effeetiiid  that  object,  and  no  person 
can  believe  tliat  tlie  saviniit  of  such  a  triflinfi  sum 
alone  influenced  this  company  in  vvitlidrawiiiK  from 
consumers  these  instructions,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant salutary  caution  for  tlie  prevention  of  accident 
whicli  was  also  uivenaloiif;  with  them. 

An  office  has  been  opened  in  Dublin  "  for  (he 
purpose  of  afFordin};  gas  consumers  the  benefit  of  a 
periodical  supervision  of  jias  flltiniis,  ijas  meters,  and 
gas  accounts."  The  proprietor  of  this  inmuthorised 
"  Gas  Meter  Inspection  Office,"  hein'.;  aware,  I  pre- 
sume, of  the  host  of  talent  daily  employed  in  Diililin 
at  the  trade  of  t;as  eni»ineeriiii.',  appears  from  his  |iro- 
gpectus  to  be  relyini;  principally  on  the  amount  of 
service  he  can  render  his  clients  by  tlie  detection  of 
incorrect  gas  meters,  by  compari  g  his  readintts  of 
their  meter  indices  with  the  bills  furnished  to  them 
by  the  Gas  Compatiy,  and  in  certifying  "  as  to  their 
correctness  or  incorrectness." 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  the  absence  of  compe- 
tition in  the  aas  meter  trade,  the  combined  action 
of  the  Gas  Works  and  the  Corporation — all  linked 
together  by  the  greed  of  gain  or  the  ties  of  kindred 
— coupled  with  the  iiinorance  of  the  people  of 
Dublin  on  gas  matters  aenerally,  are  found  to  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  in  this  city  a  speculation 
that  in  any  city  or  town  in  England  would  almost 
be  looked  upon  as  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
its  inhabitants. —  I  ain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jaubs  Kikbt. 

41  Cuffe-street,  13th  Oct.,  1874. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  New  Sanitary  Act. — Dr.  F.  J.  Davys, 
F.RC.S.I.,  writes  to  the  Medical  Press  and 
Circular  as  follows  : — "  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
powers  granted  by  tlie  Act  will  prove  utterly  inert 
in  suppressing  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  disease 
in  rural  districts.  As  long  as  lodging-housej  can 
be  crammed  with  the  unwashed  and  weary  strollers, 
and  as  long  as  such  lodging-houses  have  not  a  yard 
or  rere  of  even  the  length  or  breadth  of  an  ordinary 
man,  or  any  form  of  sewer  from  the  house  beyond  a 
small  and  shallow  one,  which  I  have  so  often  seen 
choked  in  the  centre  of  the  earthen-floored  kitchen, 
through  which  it  runs  to  the  open  channel  in  the 
public  street;  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the  country 
will  not  enable  the  saidtary  authorities  to  compel 
the  owners  of  cabins  to  have  them  properly  con- 
structed, both  as  regards  sewage  and  otherwise  ;  so 
long,  I  submit,  will  hot-beds  of  disease  be  found  in 
rural  districts.  I  am  not  here  theorising,  but  am 
speaking  from  a  practical  e.xperience  of  many  years 
of  tlie  causes  of  disease  in  country  parts.  If  the 
law  will  not  permit  the  "  sanitary  sub-officer  "  to 
visit  any  one  of  these  hovels,  the  occupier  may  order 
liim  out;  or  if,  on  visiting  it,  and  with  the  written 
opinion  afterwards  from  the  "  sanitary  officer  "  of 
the  absolute  necessity  to  have  it  put  in  a  state  fit 
for  a  human  being  to  live  in,  and  that  the  sanitary 
authorities  cannot  compel  the  owner  of  the  house  to 
at  once  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  sanitary 
officer,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  nestlings  of 
disease  in  rural  parts  will  remain  uncrushed.  I 
will  hope  to  see  a  thorough  sewerage  system  estab- 
lished by  means  of  one  deep  sewer  from  every  cabin 
leading  into  a  central  large  one.  Accumulations  of 
filth  surrounding  these  houses  can  be  prevented, 
and  thus  indirectly  the  owners  may  be  compelled 
to  establish  deep  ash-pits.  It  might  also  be  advis- 
able to  have  a  depot  for  disinfectants  in  every 
workhouse.  The  necessary  disinfectants  could  be 
delivered  at  the  several  dispensary  stations  by  the 
workhouse  hospital  patients'  van.  The  latter  would 
thus  itself  undergo  a  process  of  disinfecting  which, 
I  think,  would  lessen  the  great  objection  that  poor 
people  have  to  be  conveyed  by  it  to  the  hospital." 

LisMORE  Newsroom  and  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute.— The  first  general  meeting  of  members 
took  place  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  the  handsome  build- 
ing erected  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
in  the  Town  of  Lismore,  County  Waterford.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  P.  Byrne,  P.P., 
who  in  his  opening  address  expressed  the  very  great 
pleasure  he  experienced  in  occupying  the  position 
he  did  that  evening  as  chairman,  and  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him  in  being  elected  President  of 
their  institute.  He  spoke  at  consideralile  length 
on  the  benefits  such  an  institution  would  be  to  its 
members.  It  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  them 
away  from  many  temptations,  and  aSbrd  them  an 
opportunity  of  employing  their  leisure  hours  in 
reading  and  intellectual  intercourse.  He  hoped 
that  when  they  entered  the  portals  of  this  build- 
ing they  would  bring  with  them  that  charity  that 
has  respect  and  consideration  for  the  opinions  of 
others;  and  that  whatever  difference  might  exist 


among  them,  they  would,  in  their  intercourse  here, 
avoid  everything  that  could  tend  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  their  brother  members.  He  trusted  the 
institute  would  be  availed  of  by  all  classes  and 
creeds,  and  hoped  they  would  not  alone  give  their 
individual  support,  but  induce  others  to  become 
members  of  this  excellent  institution.  Mr.  L.  M. 
Fitzgerald  said  it  had  become  his  duty,  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  employed  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (and  he  felt  proud  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  him),  to  propose  a  resolution 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  and  thanks  for  his 
Grace's  lilierality  in  presenting  this  magnificent 
building,  and  to  Mr.  Currey  for  his  kind  and  valuable 
assistance  in  bringing  the  matter  so  favourably 
before  his  Grace ;  and  he  might  add  that  the 
members  had  it  in  their  power  to  pay  his  Grace  a 
greater  compliment,  and  one  he  was  sure  he  would 
think  more  of  than  this  vote  of  thanks,  and  that 
was  to  shew  by  their  conduct,  unity,  and  proper 
working  of  the  institute,  their  apfireciation  of  his 
Grace's  kindness.  He  would  propose  that  Mr. 
Currey  be  requested  to  convey  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  the  warmest  thanks  and  grati- 
tude of  the  members  of  the  Lisraore  Newsrooto  and 
Mechanics'  Institute,  for  his  kind  liberality  in  pre- 
senting to  the  town  this  handsome  house  and 
reading-room,  as  well  as  an  annual  subscription 
towards  its  maintenance.  Mr.  Foley,  on  the  part 
of  the  ihhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lismore,  seconded 
the  vote  of  thanks.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  (he 
said)  for  him  to  dilate  upon  the  subject — it  was  well 
known  to  all  that  his  Grace  was  foremost  in  pro- 
raotiiig  every  good  and  useful  work.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Lisfuore  had  every  reason  to  feel  grateful 
for  the  many  benefits  they  have  derived  from  him. 
Mr.  Currey  said  it  would  affijrd  him  much  pleasure 
to  convey  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the 
vote  of  thanks  which  had  been  proposed  and 
seconded  in  such  kind  terms,  and  so  cordially 
accepted  by  them  who  bad  met  that  evening  in  the 
new  building  erected  for  their  use  by  the  Duke. 
He  need  not  tell  them  that  bis  Grace  always  felt  a 
warm  interest  in  the  promotion  of  anything  calcu- 
lated to  confer  benefits  on  those  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  and  he  had  at  once  most  willingly  con- 
sented to  assist  in  establishing  the  institution  which 
they  were  now  inaugurating.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
tne  reverend  chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 

Big  FiGDRES. — According  to  a  correspondent 
of  the  Cincinatti  Enquirer,  who  fully  investigated 
the  subject,  tiie  average  receipts  of  the  New  York 
ilailies  for  advertising  amount  annually  to  8,908,000 
dols.  Of  this  sum  the  Herald  receives  upwards  of 
2,000,000  dols.,  or  about  8,000  dols.  a-day  ;  the 
Staats  Zeitung,  1,825,000  dols.;  the  Times, 
1 ,4G0,0U4  dols.  ;  and  so  on  down  to  some  of  the 
most  obscure  sheets,  none  of  which  receive  less  than 
100,000  dols.  The  weekly  papers  take  nearly  half 
a  million  annually  as  their  share  of  the  advertising 
patronage,  and  perhaps  fully  5,000,000  dols.  is 
spent  in  posters,  circulars,  steamboat  and  street  car 
advertising,  &c.  The  writer  also  shows  whence 
this  iiumense  revenue  comes,  and  quotes  the  follow- 
ing figures  from  the  ledgers  of  some  of  the  leading 
business  firms  : — A.  T.  Stewart,  for  instance,  is  said 
to  spend  500,000  dols.  a-year  for  printers'  ink  ; 
Lord  and  Taylor,  225,000  dols.  ;  Arnold  and  Con- 
stable, 175,000  dols.;  Robert  Bo.nier,  200,000 
dols.  ;  Babbit,  the  soap  man,  225,000  dols.  ;  while 
Barnum  pajs  out  every  year  about  400,001)  dols., 
and  all  have  made  their  fortunes  largely  through 
this  instrumentality. 

The  late  St.  George  Smith  op  Drogheda. 
— A  correspondent  of  a  daily  contemporary  writes 
thus  : — "  A  just  tribute  to  departed  worth  in  memo- 
riam  of  one  whose  whole  life  stood  out  pre-eminent 
for  good  deeds,  done  without  ostentation,  which 
carried  their  reward  to  his  own  great  heart,  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  form  of  a  stained  glass 
eastern  window,  in  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  Church, 
Drogheda,  executed  in  the  best  style  of  your  emi- 
nent citizen,  Maurice  Brooks,  Esq.  The  window 
which  is  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, consists  of  four  principal  divisions.  Between 
the  inullions,  in  the  centres  of  which  are  placed 
large-sized  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  two  and  two, 
at  the  sides,  and  midway,  are,  in  corresponding 
figures,  the  great  Apostles  of  Christianity,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  the  remaining  intersections  filled 
in  with  a  handsome  kaleidscope  pattern.  In  the 
Gothic  top,  surmounting  the  whole,  stands  the 
family  crest  and  motto,  while  beneath  is  the  simple 
announcement — '  In  memory  of  St.  George  Smith,' 
with  dates  of  birth  and  death  respectively.  Never 
was  there  a  more  just  tribute  of  afl^ection  to  one, 
the  memory  of  whom  will  live  fresh  with  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance."  Referring 
to  the  above  memorial  window,  the  local  Conser- 
vative says: — "The  worshippers  who  attend  this 
church  will  be  pleased  to  learn  thai  the  scaffolding 


which  for  some  months  back  darkened  the  eastern 
window  of  the  building  has  been  removed,  and  that 
instead  a  brilliant  stained  glass  window  will  meet 
their  gaze.  This  window  has  been  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  St.  George  Smith,  Esq.  At 
present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  attempt  a  de- 
scriplion  of 't,  hut  we  have  been  informed  that  it  is 
beautiful  in  all  its  parts — being  characterised  by  a 
good  arrangement  of  scenes  and  colour,  neat  execu- 
tion, and  a  pleasing  effect,  as  a  whole." 

The  Channel  Tunnel. — The  actual  position 
of  this  scheme  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  projet 
de  loi  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  presented  oa 
the  re-assembling  of  the  French  (Hiamher  in  No- 
vember by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Nothing 
further  can  be  done  until  then  to  advance  matters 
beyond  their  present  position.  To  ascertain  the 
j  nature  of  the  chalk  and  other  rocks  through  which 
the  tunnel  is  proposed  to  be  constructed,  tiutnerous 
soundings  and  borings  of  the  sea  bed  have  been 
made  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  by  means  of  an 
iron  tube,  over  which  a  hollow  shot,  fitting  loosely, 
is  raised  and  let  fall  upon  a  flange  attaclied  to  the 
tube,  the  end  of  which  is  in  this  way  driven  into  the 
substance  of  the  sea  bottom,  the  core  thus  obtained 
giving  the  required  sample  of  the  rock  perforated. 
Some  hundreds  of  these  borings  have  been  made, 
and  a  complete  geological  chart  of  the  channel  con- 
structed from  the  data.  These  accurate  details  of 
the  strata  and  their  outcrofis  have  enabled  tlie  most 
promising  line  of  route  to  be  selected,  and  which  is 
accidentally  very  nearly  that  of  the  Dover  and  Calais 
Submarine  Telegraph  Cable.  The  line  of  the  main 
tunnel,  which  is  to  be  large  enough  for  a  double  line 
of  railway,  is  drawn  straight  from  St.  Margaret's 
Bay,  South  Foreland,  to  a  point  very  nearly  midway 
between  Calais  and  Sangatte.  In  longitudinal  sec- 
tion the  proposed  tunnel  presents  a  slight  fall  of  1  in 
2,640  from  the  centre  towards  either  extremity,  and 
the  vertical  depth  of  the  highest  point  of  its  floor  is 
436  ft.  from  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  200  ft. 
beneath  the  sea-bottom  itself  From  the  land  levels 
of  the  existing  railways  the  two  approaches  make 
long  descents  of  over  4  miles,  each  with  gradients 
of  1  in  80,  into  the  tunnel  ends,  over  2  miles  being 
under  the  sea,  the  total  of  the  whole  amount  of  tun- 
nelling amounting  to  30  miles.  The  greatest  depth 
of  water  over  the  sea  bed  above  the  tunnel  is  stated 
to  be  180  ft.  The  estimate  for  the  entire  prelimi- 
nary works  is,  with  all  expenses  contingent  on  their 
execution,  something  less  than  £160,000,  including 
the  two  pumping  engines,  of  2,000-horse  power  each. 
Tlie  total  cost  of  the  whole  tunnel  and  its  acces- 
sories is,  for  the  present,  put  at  £10,000,000. — 
British  Trade  Journal. 

An  improvement  on  the  original  idea  of  the  postal 
card  has  been  earried  out  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  It  is  to  send  to 
your  correspondent  the  means  for  his  replying  to 
you  immediately.  If  you  direct  the  reply  card, 
your  correspondent  has  nothing  to  do  but  write  the 
answer,  separate  the  card,  post  it,  and  you  get  it. 
Naturally  these  cards  are  sold  at  double  the  price. 


Epps's  Cocoa.  —  Grateful  and  ConFORTiua  "By  a 

tliorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  wliich  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  appli- 
cation of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  (liivoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  Lills.  It 
is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  consti- 
tution may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist 
every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  mal  idies  are 
floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  our- 
selves well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  noarished 
ixdumc"— Civil  Service  Gazette. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
ive  give  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  tve  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabhot- 
street,  Dublin. 

rates  of  subscription  to  IRISH  BUILDER. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  Half-yearly  4  0 
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Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
tppUvation. 
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The  Reclamation  of  Foreshores  in  Dublin  in 
the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth 
Centuriet. 

UBLIC  attention  is 

ami  /f^Syll  IB  ^'^^  earnestly  di- 
■  1  la    rected  to  the  re- 

clamation of  our 
foreshores  and  slob 
lands,     and  the 
English  Press  as  ■well  as  our 
own  has  taken  up  the  subject 
we  have  ventilated  almost 
single-handed   in  these  co- 
lumns. The  subject  is  of  deep 
importance,    and  pregnant 
/O^y/^   with    suggestiveness  in  an 
^!j_/rT/'^    industrial   direction.     It  is 
'  now  nearly  thirty  years  since 

Sir  Robert  Kane  published 
his  "  Industrial  Resources  of 
Ireland,"  which  had  the  effect  of  waking  up 
an  interest  in  the  neglected  resources  of  this 
country,  and  leading  to  the  formation  of 
some  English  and  native  companies  for  de- 
veloping them.  Iron  and  coal  mines  began 
to  be  worked,  and  more  turf  was  raised ;  and 
several  manufactures,  depending  for  their 
profitable  working  on  the  existence  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  these  commodities,  were 
also  commenced.  The  occurrence  of  the 
terrible  Irish  Famine,  and  the  fatal  effects  it 
had  by  driving  thousands  of  the  stalwart 
and  skilled  from  our  shores  during  some 
subsequent  years,  contributed  to  the  collapse 
or  cessation  of  several  industrial  employ- 
ments which  opened  favourably,  and  would 
eventually,  had  not  the  exodus  occurred, 
have  proved  highly  remunerative. 

Of  late  years,  under  the  Board  of  Works 
and  the  Acts  relating  to  land  improvement, 
considerable  reclamation  has  taken  place 
through  drainage  operations  inland  ;  but,  in 
connection  with  our  foreshores,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  attempted,  except  some 
harbour  and  port  improvements,  which  navi- 
gation and  shipping  interests  necessitated. 
The  large  expanse  of  sandbanks  and  beach 
known  as  the  North  and  South  Bulls,  at 
Booterstown  and  Clontarf ,  have,  as  we  before 
remarked,  not  passed  unnoticed,  for  the 
writers  of  our  surveys  in  the  last  century 
and  early  in  the  present  endeavoured  to  en- 
list public  opinion  to  the  embodiment  of  a 
practical  effort  for  their  reclamation.  The 
curse  of  indifference,  and  the  presence  of 
warring  political  and  religious  factions,  pre- 
vented any  prolonged  effort  being  made,  so 
thousands  of  valuable  acres  still  remain 
around  the  Bay  of  Dublin  unreclaimed. 

The  maritime  history  of  Dublin  furnishes 
sufficient  evidence,  however,  that  the  work 
of  reclamation  for  shipping  interests  has  been 
carried  out  gradually  and  well  for  some 
centuries  back,  and  that  an  enterprise  that 
was  once  considered  hopeless,  has  long  since 
been  easily  accomplished.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  what  we  state  further  on,  that  the  mere 
reclamation  of  our  present  foreshores  is  a 
small  work  indeed,  compared  with  the  mag- 


nitude of  the  reclamation  carried  out  in 
improving  the  port  and  harbour  of  Dublin 
since  Speed  published  his  map  in  IGIO. 

Not  going  back  even  so  far,  we  have 
evidence  in  Sir  Bernard  Do  Gomme's  survey 
of  harbour  of  Dublin,  1G73,  and  Yarranton's 
survey  of  Ringsend  in  1674,  just  two  hundred 
years  ago,  what  a  large  area  of  ground  was 
then  under  the  action  of  the  tides — in  fact 
no  inconsidei-able  portion  of  the  present  city. 
Sir  Bernard  De  Gomme,  about  1672,  was 
sent  to  Dublin  to  ascertain  what  works  were 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  ports  in  this 
kingdom,  and  he  made  a  survey  of  Dublin 
and  Kinsale,  and  gave  plan  and  estimate  for 
a  citadel.  The  citadel  was  designed  to  be  a 
pentagon  occupying  a  space  of  1,946  yards, 
with  ramparts,  ravelins,  curtain,  and  bas- 
tions, the  walls  being  intended  of  brick  faced 
with  stone,  and  built  on  a  foundation  of 
timber  and  piles.  It  was  to  contain  barracks 
for  700  men  and  officers,  with  a  governor's 
house  and  store -houses  for  munitions  of  war, 
a  chapel,  a  prison,  a  clock  tower  and  gate- 
way, and  draw-bridges  similar  to  those  that 
existed  at  Tilbury  Fort  on  the  Thames,  and 
at  Portsmouth. 

Think  you,  reader,  where  the  site  for  this 
citadel  was  chosen — the  space  now  occupied 
by  Merrion-square.  At  the  period  when  De 
Gomme  made  his  survey  and  afterwards,  the 
sea  flowed  almost  to  the  foot  of  Merrion- 
square.  With  the  shipping  and  war  appli- 
ances in  De  Gomme's  time,  the  landing  of  an 
enemy  on  the  slob  lands  north  of  the  Liffey 
was  almost  impossible.  These  shoals  of 
sand  and  slob  extended  to  a  very  great  dis- 
tance indeed.  The  city  lay  nearly  altogether 
south  of  the  river,  save  that  small  portion 
called  Oxmantown,  extending  in  a  narrow 
slip  from  old  St.  Michan's  Church  to  St. 
Mary's  Abbey. 

The  south  side  of  the  river  was  the  only 
landing  place,  and  a  look  at  Speed's  and  De 
Gomme's  maps  would  show  the  winding 
course  of  the  river  and  the  tract  of  land  it 
flowed  over.  Ringsend  was  a  long  narrow 
slip  of  land  I'unning  out  into  the  sea,  and 
the  navigation  above  Ringsend  became  most 
intricate.  No  South  Wall  then  existed,  or 
was  thought  of.  The  sea  water  spread  over 
all  the  low  ground,  between  Irislitown  and 
the  slightly  rising  ground  where  Beggar's 
Bush  Barracks  at  present  stand,  under  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  along  the  line  of 
Denzille  -  street.  Great  Brunswick  -  street, 
Townsend-street,  otherwise  Lazar's-hill,  flow- 
ing, in  fact,  to  near  Gandon's  portico  to  the 
Irish  Houses  of  Parliament  facing  College- 
street.  The  ground  plan  of  Chichester 
House,  the  site  of  the  Parliament  House 
(now  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  shows  a  spot 
marked  as  "  the  old  shore."  At  Lazar's-hill, 
the  upper  end  of  Townsend-street,  a  frigate 
was  built  and  launched  in  1657. 

It  was  at  Ringsend  Oliver  Cromwell  landed 
in  the  month  of  August,  1649,  with  his  army 
of  13,000,  to  commence  his  sanguinary  nine 
months'  campaign  in  Ireland.  The  direct 
approach  to  the  city  from  Ringsend  lay 
across  ground  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but 
passable  at  low  water  for  man  and  horse ; 
but  at  full  tide  the  way  was  more  inland 
through  the  meadows  of  Baggotrath,  now 
Baggot-street. 

Andrew  Yarranton,  it  appears,  was  "  im- 
portuned by  Lord  Mayor  Brewster  to  bestow 
some  time  on  the  survey  of  the  port "  of 
Dublin,  which  he  did  in  1674.  Yarranton 
was  the  publisher  of  some  plans  for  the  im- 


provement of  harbours  in  England.  Ho 
considered  it  impossible  to  deepen  the  water 
at  the  bar,  and  he  offered  suggestions  for 
an  artificial  harbour,  and  a  fort  for  its  de- 
fence, on  the  strand — that  portion  between 
Ringsend  and  Town's -End -street,  then 
covered  with  the  tide.  Protection  then  v/as 
considered  absolutely  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  French  privateer  having  entered 
the  bay,  and  captured  and  carried  off  a 
Spanish  ship. 

Although  De  Gomme's  and  Yarranton's 
plans  and  suggestions  were  not  carried  out, 
they  had  the  effect  of  directing  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  slobs, 
and  improving  the  port  and  harbour,  which 
soon  after  commenced,  and  has  been  carried 
out  down  to  our  own  day.  The  trade  was, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  carried  on  by  vessels 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  lighters 
had  to  be  used  for  conveying  the  freight  from 
Poolbeg  to  above  where  Essex  Bridge  now 
stands.  Indeed  down  antil  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century  lighters  were  used  on  the 
Liffey  for  conveying  goods  up  to  Essex 
Bridge,  near  to  which  the  old  Custom  House 
stood. 

In  1676  Henry  Howard  petitioned  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  a  patent  might  be  granted 
to  him,  pursuant  to  the  king's  letter  which 
he  had  obtained,  for  establishing  a  ballast 
office.  Then  there  was  no  corporate  or  other 
body  having  the  conservancy  of  the  river, 
although  the  Corporation  of  the  time  were 
anxious  to  improve  the  port.  In  1698  the 
Corporation  petitioned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, stating  "  the  river  had  become  so 
shallow,  and  the  channel  so  uncertain,  that 
neither  barques  or  lightei's  of  any  burden 
could  get  up  except  at  spring-tide,  much 
merchandise  being  unlanded  at  Ringsend, 
and  thence  carted  up  to  Dublin  " ;  and  they 
prayed  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
establish  a  ballast  office.  Opposition  and 
obstacles  from  the  sister  kingdom  jrere 
thrown  in  the  way,  and  a  bill  framed  for  the 
purpose  was  slipped  through  by  certain  in- 
fluences. However,  in  1708  the  Ballast  Office 
was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  sixth  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Ballast  Office 
in  1707,  and  the  remodelling  of  it  in  1787, 
under  the  name  of  the  Corporation  for  Pre- 
serving and  Improving  the  Port  of  Dublin, 
wonderful  improvements  have  been  effected, 
and  the  extent  of  the  reclamation  and  im- 
provement may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
maps  and  plans  mentioned  above. 

The  soil  that  was  raised  by  dredging  the 
river  during  the  last  140  years  has  helped  to 
fill  up  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Custom 
House,  Commons-street,  Mayor-street,  and 
all  round  that  locality  on  the  north  ;  and  on 
the  south.  Great  Brunswick-street,  from  the 
verge  of  the  College  grounds  onwards  towards 
Ringsend,  and  over  other  places  already 
mentioned. 

About  1728  the  ground  known  as  the  North 
and  South  Lotts  was  covered  with  the  tide, 
and  for  some  years  later.  The  name  "  Lotts  " 
is  stated  to  have  originated  in  a  resolution  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  to  apportion 
them  out,  and  "  draw  lots  for  them,"  with 
the  stipulation  that  they  should  be  inclosed 
from  the  river  by  a  wall,  and  filled  up.  In 
our  own  memory  that  large  space  of  ground 
situated  between  the  Royal  Canal  and  the 
sea  wall,  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  one 
side  and  the  North  Strand-road  on  the  other, 
was  nearly  all  waste  ground,  with  a  few 
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straggling  houses  and  patches  of  cultivated 
and  reclaimed  swamp  here  and  there. 

Around  the  vicinity  of  St.  Laurence 
O'Toole's  Catholic  Church,  the  ground, 
though  all  covered  over  with  dwellings  now, 
is  stUl  known  as  New-found-land.  Even  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  the  filled-up 
ground  where  Messrs.  Martin's  timber  yard 
and  workshops  stand,  on  the  North  Wall, 
was  all  but  waste,  and  used  for  a  "  shoot." 
If  the  reader  would  wish  to  learn  more  of 
the  reclamation  of  slob  lands,  won  back  from 
the  river  and  the  sea  by  port  and  harbour 
improvements,  he  can  consult  some  of  the 
old  histories  and  chronicles  of  Dublin  and 
the  works  already  indicated. 

The  late  Charles  Halliday,  in  1861,  read 
a  paper  and  exhibited  Sir  Bernard  De 
Gomme's  map  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  This  paper  was  afterwards 
printed  for  private  circulation,  and  has  since 
been  reproduced  in  the  Rev.  Beaver  Slacker's 
"  Sketches  of  the  Parishes  of  Booterstown 
and  Donnybrook."  To  the  above  resources 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  materials  of 
this  article. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  written 
what  an  amount  of  waste  slob  land  recla- 
mation has  taken  place  in  connection  with 
the  foreshores  of  Dublin  during  the  last 
century  and  a-half  ;  and  it  leads  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  aid  of 
modern  engineering  and  commercial  enter- 
prise, the  further  reclamation  of  the  slob 
lands  of  Booterstown  and  Clontarf  is  a  work 
of  the  simplest  description.  Would  the  work 
of  reclamation  pay  ?  We  unhesitatingly  say, 
if  earnestly  begun  and  honestly  conducted, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  In  our  last  issue 
we  have  shewn  how  the  reclamation  could  be 
conducted  and  made  proiitable  to  those  em- 
barking in  it,  and  adding  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country. 


THE  CORPORATION  AND  THE 
LIFFEY. 

The  three  engineers  commissioned  to  report 
upon  the  purification  of  the  Liffey  have 
furnished  the  public  and  those  who  have 
appointed  them  with  a  very  bald  report. 
Most  people  took  it  for  granted  that  their 
decision  was  to  be  final,  but  we  have  not  been 
^mong  the  number.  Messrs.  Neville  and 
Bazalgette  will  have  another  consultation 
together,  and  the  Borough  Engineer  wiU 
probably  delay  his  report  upon  the  triple 
report  until  the  Municipal  Elections  are 
over. 

Fifty-seven  plans  have  been  tabulated — a 
few  have  been  noticed,  and  fewer  still  reported 
upon.  None,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  three  engineers,  could  be  recommended  ; 
80,  with  a  disinterestedness  that  speaks  much 
for  their  impartiality,  the  engineers  propose 
a  plan  of  their  own,  but  supply  no  data  as  to 
how  their  calculations  are  based.  They 
inform  us  that  they  have  gone  as  closely  as 
possible  into  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
purification  scheme,  and  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  sum  will  not  exceed  fl60,000  ;  but, 
•with  the  catchment  reservoir  for  flushing 
purposes,  there  would  be  i,'30,000  more  to  be 
added.  They  suppose  the  materials  to  be 
used  would  be  the  same  as  what  have  ah-eady 
been  named  by  Messrs.  Neville  and  Bazal- 
gette in  their  revised  plans,  so  they  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Borough  Engineer.  Our  readers  may 
remember  that  the  Borough  Engineer's 
materials  consisted  of  rubble  and  iron — 


rubble  particularly  for  the  sewers,  which,  we 
were  told,  could  be  picked  up  in  any  quanti- 
ties everywhere  ;  and,  moreover,  that  rubble 
sewers  could  be  constructed  by  any  common 
labourers  in  Ireland.  All  our  Irish  labourers 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Borough  Engi- 
neer, be  "  handy  men  " — regular  "  Handy 
Andys." 

It  is  difficult  to  get  over  the  suspicion  that 
there  has  been  some  preconcerted  arrange- 
ment and  collusion  on  the  head  of  this  sup- 
posed final  report,  for  the  three  engineers 
are  now  asked  to  give  data  so  that  the 
Borough  Engineer  may  be  enabled  to  report 
upon  their  report.  Never  in  our  long  expe- 
rience, nor  do  we  believe  in  the  experience 
of  any  living  person,  has  there  been  such  an 
amount  of  systematic  and  barefaced  scheming 
as  in  the  matter  of  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage 
and  Liifey  purification.  It  is  positively  dis- 
gusting to  witness  the  repeated  attempts 
made  by  a  clique  of  individuals  in  the  Dublin 
Corporation  to  play  fast-and-loose  with  the 
public  funds,  and  the  health,  lives,  and  liber- 
ties of  our  citizens. 

The  fifty-seven  competitors  or  persons  who 
sent  in  plans  have  had  the  same  trick  played 
upon  them  as  has  been  played  upon  others 
on  different  former  occasions,  who  responded 
to  invitations  of  committees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  best  and  most  economical  plan 
has  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  worst,  and  it 
seems  that  every  subterfuge  will  be  resorted 
to  to  worry  the  public  patience  by  delay,  and 
to  carry  out,  if  possible,  the  darling  scheme 
by  which  a  few  well-known  jobbers  will  pocket 
their  hundreds  of  pounds. 

There  is  scarcely  aught  which  the  Corpo* 
ration  takes  in  hand  but  is  made  a  milch  cow 
of  by  the  tricksters  in  the  Town  Council. 
Costs  are  heaped  upon  costs  by  referring  and 
re-referring  matters  to  the  opinion  of  counsel. 
The  Main  Drainage  scheme  has  been  a 
dozen  of  times  made  the  subject  of  reports, 
and  the  simple  Lifiey  purification  question 
is  now  being  sat  upon,  tossed,  and  squeezed, 
for  the  purpose  of  gain.  What  a  public 
figure  the  Corporation  of  the  "  second  city 
in  the  empire  "  cuts  at  the  present  moment ! 
What  a  nice  side-light  has  been  reflected 
upon  the  transactions  of  the  Water  Works 
Committee !  and  what  a  beautiful  exhi- 
bition is  to  be  seen  by  the  citizens  in 
the  sight  of  the  Collector-General  standing 
with  a  lien  with  the  sherifi"s  oflicers  ready  to 
sell  oS'  the  Corporate  effects  !  Is  it  not 
enough  to  make  an  Irishman's  toes  tingle  in 
his  boots  for  very  shame  !  Talk  of  the  old 
Orange  Corporation  of  Dublin — was  there 
ever  any  rottenness  equal  to  the  rottenness, 
mendacity,  meanness,  and  shame  of  the 
"  Reformed  "  Corporation  ?  Yet  it  has  its 
public  and  newspaper  apologists  in  spouters 
and  writers,  who  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  its  present  abject  state — men  who  bleed 
for  their  country's  wrongs — bah  ! — who  bleed 
every  project  that's  worth  bleeding,  but  take 
care  to  do  it  by  catspaws  if  they  can  secure 
them. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  should  endeavour, 
by  the  opening  of  next  session  of  Parliament, 
to  get  some  honest  member  to  move  for  the 
costs  of  certain  Corporate  projects  and 
schemes  for  which  bills  were  obtained,  ex- 
tending over  the  last  seven  or  ten  years. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  detailed  list  of  expenses, 
giving  an  account  as  to  whom  moneys  were 
paid.  The  Borough  Balance-Sheet  is  but  a 
cooked  report  with  its  endless  sundries,  "inci- 
dental "  and  petty  expenses.    The  interven- 


tion of  the  legislature  is  needed  to  overhaul 
all  matters  connected  with  the  local  govern- 
ment of  this  city,  for  it  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  shame  and  scandal  if  matters 
were  permitted  to  continue  longer  in  their 
present  state.  We  say  advisedly  that  the 
question  is  a  serious  one,  and  deserves 
serious  and  prompt  treatment ;  and  as  much 
as  we  dislike  interference  with  municipal 
liberties,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  better,  for  some  time  at  least, 
to  put  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  in  com- 
mission. 

The  taxation  of  this  city  will  soon  be  10s. 
in  the  pound.  The  borrowing  powers  of  the 
Corporation  are  exceeded,  and  if  these 
powers  were  twice  as  great  under  the  present 
system,  our  local  government  would  not  be  a 
whit  better.  Were  the  Corporation  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  to-morrow  for  the  simple  purifi- 
cation of  the  Lifiey,  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  ?  and  when  would  operations  be 
commenced  ?  Several  months  have  passed 
over  since  the  Lord  Cliief  Justice  spoke,  and 
the  Irish  Executive  threatened  to  interfere  ; 
but  these  five  or  six  months  have  been 
wasted  in  wrangling  and  delay,  with  the 
intent  we  have  already  indicated. 

We  now  repeat  what  we  have  already 
stated,  that  there  is  need  for  a  more  urgent 
purification  in  Dublin,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  than  that  of  the  Liifey,  viz.,  the 
purification  of  the  Corporation  by  reforming 
its  representation.  If  the  citizens  fail  this 
month  in  returning  a  number  of  new,  honest, 
and  capable  men,  they  will  deserve  little 
respect  or  sympathy,  and  they  may  expect, 
with  a  certainty,  that  their  burdens  ere 
many  months  wUl  be  greatly  increased. 


SLOB  AND  TIDAL  LANDS. 

Our  i-eaders  would  do  well  to  read  the  article 
in  the  Engineer  of  23rd  ult.  on  the  "  Port  of 
Narbonne,"iu  which  the  PublicWorksCommis- 
sioners  of  the  Aube  Dej^artment  have  plans 
for  their  approval  to  make  a  ship  canal  of  the 
largest  capacity,  nine  miles  long,  through  the 
slobs  and  lagoons,  by  which  40,000  acres  will 
be  reclaimed  from  the  sea  ;  an  outer  harbour 
of  112  acres,  with  33  ft.  water,  formed  ;  and 
an  inner  harbour  of  100  acres,  with  23  miles 
of  quayage.  On  the  banks  of  the  canal  rail- 
ways will  be  laid,  the  locomotives  bringing 
the  shipping  up  to  and  from  the  city.  This 
is  a  great  undertaking,  but  the  value  of  the 
lands  reclaimed  will  do  much  towards  the 
cost. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  the  City  of  Boston,  in 
conjunction  with  the  railways,  is  reclaiming 
600  acres  from  the  sea — half  to  be  excavated 
for  docks  for  the  largest  steamers,  and  half 
for  a  general  railway  station,  the  cars  coming 
alongside  the  ships.  This  will  make  Boston 
one  of  the  first  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  the 
saving  of  cartage,  storage,  «Scc.,  being  very 
great — produce  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  western  cities  thus 
being  sent  all  through  to  Europe  at  the  least 
cost. 

We  have  shewn  what  the  Hollanders  have 
done  in  reclamations  from  the  sea,  and  what 
the  French  and  the  Bostonians  are  doing ; 
while  in  Ireland  little  or  nothing,  compara- 
tively speaking,  has  been  done  with  our  tidal 
and  slob  lands  within  the  past  fifty  years. 
The  State  should  reclaim  the  foreshores  the 
Crown  owns,  and  lend  money  to  proprietors 
of  other  foreshores  and  slob  lands  to  do  so. 
Their  embankments  and  improvements  at 
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Sunk  Island  have  paid  them  well  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast.  Let  them  make  a  similar 
trial  with  the  Crown  foreshores  round  our 
estuaries  and  hays,  and  sell  in  lots,  to  estah- 
lish  a  small  resident  proprietary,  which  will 
be  paying  and  reproductive ;  or  empower  the 
unions,  as  the  departments  in  France  have 
authority,  to  undertake  the  reclamation  of 
tidal  lands  on  behoof  of  the  union,  and  sell 
when  completed,  as  well  as  purchase  and  re- 
claim waste  lands,  and  then  sell.  The  rate- 
payers would  see  that  the  works  were 
well  and  efficiently  carried  out,  while  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  be  a  check, 
the  improvements  to  be  undertaken  being 
approved  of  by  the  union,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Board  of  Works.  Thus  em- 
ployment would  be  given  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  a  vast  area  improved,  and,  by  the 
sale  in  20,  30,  40,  50,  up  to  200  acre  lots,  a 
small  farming  proprietary  would  be  estab- 
lished. In  any  case  we  should  like  to  see 
the  waste  lands  and  tidal  lands  reclaimed. 
We  hope  that  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  Government 
will  arrive  at  some  practical  conclusion,  and 
bring  in  a  bill  next  session  for  so  useful  an 
object. 


THE  O'CONNELL  MONUMENT. 

Weekly  meetings  of  the  general  committee 
are  being  held  at  the  Mansion  House.  The 
representatives  of  Mr.  Foley  seem  determined 
to  keep  the  committee  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
state  of  the  monument.  At  Tuesday's  meet- 
ing one  of  the  members  present  stated  that 
Mr.  Foley,  being  anxious  that  the  monument 
should  be  the  great  masterpiece  of  his 
artistic  ability,  "  would  not  bind  himself  as 
to  the  date  of  its  completion."  The  propriety 
of  taking  legal  steps  in  the  matter  has  also 
been  partially  discussed.  We  have  already 
hinted  that  the  figure  of  the  "  Liberator,"  so 
far  from  being  ready  for  the  casting  process, 
has  progressed  but  little  since  the  commis- 
sion and  the  ±'2,000  were  given  to  Mr.  Foley. 
A  youthful  poet  of  the  past  decade  thus  com- 
menced an  address  to  the  "  greatest  of  living 
artists  " : — 

"  Prince  of  Sculptors  !  if  you  can, 
Mould  tlie  form  of  mighty  Dan." 

We  understand  the  effusion  has  never  been 
published  in  its  entirety. 

Although  the  first  journal  in  Ireland  to 
suggest  the  centenary  celebration  by  the  in- 
auguration of  the  monument,  we  are  opposed 
to  any  sham  celebration  in  the  absence  of 
the  completed  work,  or  even  a  model.  We 
speak  apart  from  all  political  considerations. 
We  have  had  quite  enough  of  sham  celebra- 
tions in  this  country  over  projects  that  were 
never  carried  out.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
insisting  that  the  statue  can  be  finished  if 
the  committee  go  rightly  about  their  work. 

The  balance  now  to  credit  is  iilO,343. 

A  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to 
frame  a  programme  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary. 


TAXES  AND  SINECURES— 
THE   BURTHENED  RATEPAYERS. 

The  views  put  forward  by  the  writer  of  the 
following  commuinication  will,  we  are  certain, 
Le  heartily  adopted  by  the  overburthened 
and  duped  ratepayers  of  our  city.  The  letter 
is  opportune  as  well  as  suggestive.  After 
stating  that  London  is  anxious  to  be  provided 
with  a  better  form  of  municipal  government 
than  she  at  present  possesses,  the  writer 
says  :— 

"  Instead  of  our  municipal  affairs  improving, 
tliey  are  daily  getting  worse,  and  all  through 
iiiiMniinasement.  The  cool  proposal  of  Town  Coun- 
cillor Byrne  on  yesterday,  for  an  additional  rate  of 
od.  in  the  pound  to  meet  the  demand  of  '  the  Col- 
lector-General,' was  very  properly  negatived. 
Why  not  cut  down  the  expenditure  connected  with 


the  city  management  ?  We  have  a  host  of  clerks 
trying  to  put  in  from  11  till  4— when  they  do  at- 
tend,—while  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  are 
compelled  to  he  at  business  10  and  12  hours  a-day. 
Then  there  are  other  ■rentleinen  holding  lucrative 
positions— sinecures — that  seem  to  be  hereditary, 
who  could  very  well  he  dispensed  with.  Of  what 
use  are  the  mace  and  sword  hearers  ;  or  is  the 
Lord  Mayor's  position  orje  inciting  to  sin,  that  he 
must  needs  have  a  chaplain?  We  are  not  done 
with  those  gentlemen  when  they  think  fit  to  retire; 
they  are  provided  with  pensions  to  smooth  their 
after-life.  We  have  seen  officials  entering  at  £80 
a-year,  and  getting  their  salaries  brought  up  to 
treble  that  sum  in  a  few  years.  Do  away  with  all 
those  useless  offices,  and  no  additional  rate  will  be 
required  to  meet  a  contingency  ;  or  let  the  citizens 
petition,  as  they  are  doing  in  London,  to  remove 
the  whole  body  of  corporators,  and  procure  a  more 
economic  and  useful  system. 

"Thomas  Parker." 

We  trust,  now  that  Corporate  incompetence 
and  mismanagement  have  reached  their 
climax,  that  the  ratepayers  will  no  longer 
look  calmly  on  whilst  their  money  is  being 
recklessly  squandered.  We  understand  a 
public  meeting  will  shortly  be  called. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXXIL 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  TRIO. 
I  saw  tliree  engineers  with  plans 

Around  a  table, 
And  heard  the  noise  of  frying-pana 
Outside,  and  bottle-holding  clans 

Witli  tongues  like  Babel. 

The  engineers  were  not  abashed 

By  constant  knocking, 
Although  they  might;  yet  still  they  dashed 
Eight  througli  the  plans— they  cut  and  hashed 

In  manner  shocking  ! 

The  foremost  bruiser  was  Jem  Price, 

And,  by  appointment. 
He  tossed  the  plans  about  like  dice, 
Which  his  companions  in  a  thrice 

Reduced  to  ointment. 

Famed  Charley  Cotton  spoke,  and  said, 

"  The  best  solution 
Was,  passing  them  right  through  his  head, 
Let  them  treat  all  plans  as  dead, 

Througli  involution." 

"  Tut,  tut  1"  said  Andy  Palles.   "  Pass 

The  bottle,  Cotton. 
'Tis  involution  shows  tlie  ass; 
But  evolution  comes,  like  gas. 

From  substance  rotten." 

"  Quite  right  you  are,"  outspoke  Jem  Price; 

And,  in  a  jiffy, 
Three  heads  combined  framed  in  a  thrice 
A  plan,  from  old  materials  nice, 

To  cleanse  the  Liffey  ! 

CiTIS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BUILDERS'  RIGHTS  OF  POSSESSION 
OF  PREMISES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — The  following  legal  decision,  which 
appears  in  this  week's  Architect,  is  so  impor- 
tant a  one  in  its  bearing  on  every-day  practice, 
that  I  think  it  worth  extracting,  that  it  may 
gain  greater  publicity  in  your  columns.  If 
the  ruling  of  the  judge  in  this  case  be  sound 
law,  a  very  widespread  misapprehension 
exists  among  our  builders  as  to  their  rights 
of  holding  possession  of  buildings.  I  have 
heard  an  eminent  judge,  in  charging  a  jury, 
reprobate  the  act  of  a  builder  in  holding 
possession  of  some  houses  from  his  employer, 
but  I  do  not  ever  remember  to  have  seen  it 
authoritatively  laid  down  that  it  was  illegal 
for  him  so  to  do. — Your's,  &c.,  T.  D. 

Cardiff  Police  Court,  October  12.— On  Monday 
last  Mr.  R.  O.  Jones  gave  judgment  in  a  case  that 
came  before  him  oti  the  Monday  previous,  where 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  firm  of  Jackson  and  Sons, 
builders,  Cardiff,  charged  Dr.  Buist  for  an  assault 
committed  on  Wednesday  fortnight.  Mr.  Blellocli 
appeared  for  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  L.  T.  Reece  for 
Dr.  Buist.  The  alleged  assault  arose  out  of  Dr. 
Buist,  in  com|)any  with  his  architect,  Mr.  Blessley, 
and  two  men  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Lock,  builder, 
forcing  open  a  door  of  a  new  house  in  Crockherb- 
town,  built  by  the  Messrs.  Jackson  for  Dr.  Buist, 


who  refused  to  give  Dr.  Buist  possession  until  a 
settlement  had  been  made,  the  house,  though 
arranged  to  be  completed  last  March,  not  being  now 
completed.  In  the  attempt  to  get  poisession  the 
allcL'cd  assault  on  Mr.  Jackson  took  place. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Jones  said  :  The  case  of  Jackson  v. 
Buist  for  an  assault  was  adjourned,  I  think,  from 
last  Monday,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Bench 
time  to  consider  whether  a  person  in  the  position  of 
a  builder  acquired  anv  more  rijjhts  than  a  mere 
servant  or  employer  by  reason  of  his  contract ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  lie  claimed  tliereliy  a  riu'ht  to  possess 
the  property  until  he  handed  it  over  to  the  owner. 
If  so,  the  case  would  possess  a  very  different 
appearance  from  what  it  would  if  the  person  was 
only  a  mere  servant.    I  asked  the  two  learned 
gentlemen  who  appeared  on  either  side  if  they  had 
any  case  bearing  upon  it,  and  I  huve  just  had  put 
into  my  hands  a  case  which  entirely  accords  with 
the  opinion  I  had  formed  in  the  meantime  from 
consultation  and  inquiry.    The  case  is  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Camden  v.  Batterbury,  28  Law  Journal, 
C.  P.  reports,  paize  335.     It  is  clear  that  the 
builder  does  not  obtain  any  right  to  possession  by 
beiiiii  employed  upon  any  premises.    His  position 
is  that  of  a  person  to  whom  possession  is  given  by 
his  employer,  and  that  beirjg  so,  Mr.  Jackson  had 
no  right  to  exclude  Dr.  Buist  from  entering  his 
house,  and  to  prevent  him  doing  so  was  putting 
himself  in  the  wrong.     Dr.  Buist  had,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  much  right  to  enter  his  premises, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  break  open  the  door,  just  as 
much  as  a  man  had  a  right  to  break  open  his  own 
door  if  a  servant  in  his  employ  had  locked  the  door 
against  him.    This  was  pretty  much  the  case  in 
this  instance.    Haviiig  once  broken  open  the  door, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  also  to  remove  Mr.  Jackson, 
if  he  thought  fit,  providing  no  more  force  was  used 
than  was  necessary  to  eject  him.     It  appeared  in 
this  case  that  Mr.  Jackson  put  himself  in  the  way 
to  prevent  Dr.  Buist  from  entering,  and  Dr.  Buist 
took  him  by  the  collar  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
him  on  one  side,  and  enabling  himself  to  enter. 
This  does  away  with  the  ch;irt;e  of  assault  as  far  as 
Dr.  Buist  is  concerned,  but  I  wish  to  make  a  re- 
mark respecting  the  position  in  which  Dr.  Buist 
placed  himself.    To  obtain  possession  of  the  house 
was  one  thing,  but  to  obtain  forcible  entry  in  this 
way  is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  which  had  been 
quite  another  matter  in  the  event  of  a  riot  being 
caused.    If  it  is  necessary  to  force  open  a  door  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  house,  it  should  be  done  as 
quietly  as  possible;  but  taking  more  men  than 
were  necessary  to  break  open  the  door  incurs  the 
danger  of  creasing  a  disturbance,  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  town  would  have  been  such  as  to  render 
him  liable  to  be  indicted  for  inciting  a  riot.  In 
obtaiinng  bis  own  \e^n\  rights  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  do  anything  that  would  cause  a  breach  of 
the  peace.    There  was  no  necessity,  in  a  large  town 
like  this,  to  take  several  persons  in  a  cab  to  break 
open  a  side  door,  and  in  dismissing  this  case  I  hope 
all  parties  will  see  the  necessity  of  not  doing  any- 
thing calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Mr.  Reece  asked  for  costs. 

Mr.  Jones:  The  costs  will,  of  course,  follow  the 
decision. 


SLOB  LAND  RECLAMATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — In  a  letter  I  have  read  in  your  paj)er, 
mention  was  made  of  a  scheme  for  reclaiming 
about  500  acres  of  the  slob  on  the  north  side 
of  Dublin.  Why  not  reclaim  it  all  ?  If  the 
North  Wall  were  continued  till  it  met  the 
pier  already  made,  which  projects  from  the 
Clontarf  side  of  the  bay,  it  would  enclose 
more  than  2,000  acres  of  land  covered  by  the 
sea,  but  which  is  bare  at  low  water.  More- 
over, the  space  in  question  is  mud,  capable 
of  being  converted  into  fine  land.  It  might 
be  raised  above  high-water  level  by  digging 
trenches  in  it,  and  throwing  up  the  stuff  so 
as  to  raise  the  level  of  the  whole ;  the  trenches 
themselves  being  filled  up  with  sand  from 
the  North  Bull.  This  process  would  also 
deepen  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Lifley.  The  only  difficulty  about  it  is  the 
stream  called,  I  believe,  the  Tolka,  which 
flows  in  at  Ballybough  ]3ridge  ;  this  would 
have  to  be  embanked  ;  but  I  should  propose 
its  being  sufiered  to  run  along  the  Clontarf 
shore,  making  the  embankment  beyond  it. 
This  would  preserve  the  Clontarf  shore  and 
the  means  of  bathing ;  only  in  place  of  an 
open  shore  there  would  be  a  narrow  channel. 
The  value  of  the  land  so  reclaimed  would  be 
very  great. — Yours,  X. 

Bristol,  26th  Oct.,  1874. 
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PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

EPIDEMIC  DISEASES — Continued. 

SIXTEENTH  ARTICLE. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  cold  weather 
cuts  at  the  root  of  contagion,  and  that  there 
is  less  need  to  adopt  sanitary  precautions. 
Many  of  our  local  bodies  during  the  winter 
months  content  themselves  with  doing 
nothing  in  a  sanitary  direction,  and  this 
negligence  has  been  a  characteristic  feature 
■with  our  local  rulers  in  Dublin.  A  continu- 
ance of  warm  weather  certainly  is  favourable 
to  the  generation  of  disease.  The  decompo- 
sition of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  is 
more  rapid,  and  foul  exhalations  are  more 
plentiful  and  dangerous.  Cold  weather, 
although  it  may  retard  the  spread  of  disease 
and  be  unfavourable  to  its  evolutions,  does 
not  cut  at  the  root  of  contagion,  neither  can 
it  be  looked  upon  as  playing  the  part  of  a 
disinfectant.  Fever  and  small-pox,  and  other 
zymotic  diseases,  will  work  havoc  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer  in  houses  with  defective 
drainage,  and  which  are  ill-ventilated.  Want 
of  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  and  a  scarcity 
of  fuel  among  the  poor  during  the  winter 
months,  add  to  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  subjected. 

In  this  city,  as  well  as  in  several  other 
cities  and  towns,  many  families  are  living  in 
tenement  houses,  and,  as  is  often  the  case, 
from  four  to  six  or  more  persons  are  con- 
fined to  one  room.  Even  in  the  case  of  two 
rooms  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  isolation 
of  a  patient  suffering  from  any  contagious 
disease.  It  becomes  imperative  that  he  or 
she  should  be  removed  at  once  to  hospital ; 
but  in  this  removal  there  are  precautions  to 
be  adopted  which  the  sanitary  authorities 
should  in  nowise  neglect.  Special  convey- 
ances should  be  provided,  and  heavy  fines 
should  be  inflicted  whenever  cabs  or  other 
modes  of  conveyance  used  by  the  public  are 
utilised  for  hosj)ital  service.  The  Sanitary 
Act  of  1866  provided  for  this,  but  our  corpo- 
rate authorities  in  this  city,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  acted  in  a 
manner  that  deserved  something  more  than 
reprehension. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officers  to  in- 
vestigate into  the  circumstances  under  which 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  are 
allowed,  or  in  certain  cases  forced,  to  expose 
themselves.  If  servants  take  suddenly  ill, 
and  if  symptoms  of  fever  manifest  themselves, 
their  mistresses  often  bundle  them  out  of  the 
house  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  that,  too, 
in  not  a  few  instances  without  a  medical  man 
being  consulted.  A  cab  is  called  from  the 
stand,  or  some  other  vehicle,  and  the  suflerers 
are  sent  off  perhaps  for  miles  to  their  parents' 
homes,  carrying  with  them  the  infection,  and 
spreading  it  along  the  line  of  their  route. 
Many  such  cases  still  occur,  and  stricter  in- 
vestigation is  needed,  so  that  the  offenders 
may  be  punished. 

If  a  fever  patient  has  been  removed  from  a 
room,  or  death  has  occurred  in  it,  disinfection 
should  be  at  once  resorted  to.  Among  the 
poor  in  a  crowded  neighbourhood  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  cases  of  fever  and  death 
from  fever  or  other  contagious  diseases,  that 
disinfection  be  promptly  carried  out.  The 
Act  requires  a  notice  to  be  given  to  the  sani- 
tary inspector.  A  certificate  from  a  medical 
practitioner  is  also  needed  to  certify  that 
disinfection  is  necessary  to  check  the  spread 
of  disease.  The  Act  of  1866  provides  penal- 
ties for  non-compliance  with  the  orders  of 
the  nuisance  authority  to  disinfect.  Under 
the  "  Nuisance  Removal  Act "  power  is  also 
given  to  enforce  the  necessary  precautions. 
It  is  recommended,  in  case  of  death,  the  in- 
terior of  the  coffin  and  the  body  itself  should 
be  well  sprinkled  with  MacDougall's  powder 
or  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  the 
lid  screwed  firmly  down.  In  the  case  of  a 
patient  dying  of  fever  or  other  contagious 
disease,  of  course  the  body  or  corpse  is  in- 
fectious, and  ought  to  be  buried  as  soon  as 
possiblo.    The  Act  of  186G  provides  for  the 
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removal  of  such  bodies  as  may  be  a  nuisance 
to  the  mortuary  (if  there  be  one) ;  and  this 
order,  in  the  case  of  crowded  and  unhealthy 
neighbourhoods,  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

Under  the  23rd  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  provide  a 
proper  place  for  the  disinfection  of  articles 
of  clothing  ;  and  these  should  be  sent  for  by 
the  sanitary  inspector,  who  should  see  them 
disinfected  in  the  hot  chamber  provided  for 
the  purpose.  If  there  be  no  hot-air  disin- 
fecting chamber  provided  by  the  sanitary 
authority,  boiling  the  articles  of  clothing  or 
otlier  infected  articles  (where  they  can  be 
boiled)  should  be  resorted  to.  In  the  case  of 
ticks  or  mattresses,  they  should  be  opened 
out  in  the  infected  room,  and  be  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  disinfection  carried  out 
there. 

In  disinfecting  the  air  of  rooms,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  gaseous  disinfectant  be  gene- 
rated in  considerable  quantities,  and  kept 
there  for  a  time.  During  this  process  all  the 
doors  but  one  need  to  be  tightly  closed, 
and  the  crevices  pasted  over  with  brown 
paper.  Different  disinfectants  have  been 
recommended,  among  which  are  sulphurous 
acid,  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  &c. ;  but  the  first 
has  proved  to  be  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and 
most  effective.  With  sulphur  the  chimney 
must  be  stopped  up,  which  can  be  done  by 
pushing  a  bag  up  the  aperture,  or  pasting  a 
strong  paper  over  the  fireplace.  One  or  more 
iron  vessels  are  placed  in  the  room,  standing 
on  tiles  on  the  floor,  or  supported  over 
buckets  of  water  by  any  convenient  metal 
rods,  such  as  stair-rods  or  a  pair  of  tongs. 
Common  roll  sulphur  is  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  these  are  plaeed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pound  to  evei-y  500  cubic  feet  space, 
and  then  lighted  either  by  moistening  them 
with  alcohol  and  setting  fire  with  a  match, 
or  by  throwing  two  or  three  live  coals  upon 
them  from  a  shovel.  The  remaining  door  is 
then  closed,  and  the  crevices  outside  pasted 
over  with  brown  paper,  so  that  the  room  may 
be  as  completely  shut  as  possible.  From  six 
to  eight  hours  of  the  action  of  the  gas  gene- 
rated in  the  closed  room  will  in  most  cases 
destroy  all  the  infectious  poisons.  If  time 
permits,  a  longer  period  may  be  allowed  ;  but 
the  room  should  not  be  left  shut  all  night, 
for  fear  of  accidents. 

Infection,  however,  often  clings  to  and 
beneath  paper-hangings,  and  particularly  in 
the  case  of  old  walls  where  there  have  been 
many  thicknesses  of  paper,  and  the  jjaper 
has  been  broken  here  and  there.  Many 
paper-hangers  and  painters  have  been  at- 
tacked with  contagious  diseases  in  stripping 
off  old  paper-hangings.  Where  a  jjapered 
room  has  become  infected,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, after  it  has  been  fumigated  with  sulphur, 
that  the  paper  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a 
solution  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  water. 
Chloralum  has  also  been  recommended  for 
the  purpose.  Next,  the  paper  needs  to  be 
stripped  off  the  walls  and  burned.  In  the 
case  of  varnished  papers,  which  can  be  washed 
without  being  injured,  the  case  is  different, 
as  they  can  be  treated  like  a  painted  wall, 
and  receive  a  thorough  washing  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid. 

The  walls,  ceiling,  flooring,  and  articles  of 
furniture  should  be  thoroughly  well  rubbed 
with  same  solution,  and  in  tliese  instances 
crude  carbolic  acid  is  recommended  as  the 
cheapest  and  most  effectual  disinfectant. 
The  ceiling  and  wnlls  are  then  to  l)e  lime 
whited,  the  room  left  unoccupied,  and  freely 
opened  to  tlie  external  air  for  a  week,  or  two 
if  possible.  In  many  cases  a  week,  or  even 
two  days,  cannot  be  spared  ;  and  in  some 
instances  the  exigencies  of  the  poor  need 
that  the  room  should  be  re-occupied  on  the 
same  day  of  the  disinfection.  If  the  disin- 
fection of  the  room  is  thoroughly  carried  out 
where  fever  of  a  malignant  kind  has  occurred, 
even  though  it  should  be  re-entered  within 
twenty-four  hours,  no  danger  need  be  feared. 

A  conscientious  performance  of  sanitary 
duties  is,  however,  needed,  for  without  such 
there  can  be  no  protection  either  for  rich  or 
poor.  The  medical  officers  of  health  should 
sea  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  carry  out 
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their  orders  thoroughly,  and  that  the  letter 
of  the  Act  is  obeyed.  By  protecting  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  the  homes  of  the  rich  are 
protected  ;  and  there  is  a  moral  obligation  on 
the  wealthy,  d  iring  times  of  epidemic  parti- 
cularly, to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  sanitary  precautions. 


PRINTING,  AND  ITS  ORIGIN. 

Although  our  associations  are  more  in  con- 
nexion with  architecture  and  building  than 
with  the  typographical  art,  nevertheless 
without  the  invention  of  printing  little  in- 
foi-mation  of  the  former  would  be  conveyed 
from  generation  to  generation  without  the 
aid  of  the  latter,  in  the  absence  of  which  we 
would  be  solely  dependent  on  manuscript  and 
pen-and-ink  drawing.  Were  it  possible  to 
revert  back  to  olden  time,  we  would  find  this 
alternative  scarcely  compatible  with  our 
ideas  of  progression  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we 
could  not  keep  pace  with  modern  ideas  of 
civilisation. 

The  ecclesiastics  of  mediaeval  times,  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  austere  cells,  were  the 
book-milkers  of  a  former  age  ;  and  to  them 
we  are  indebted  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
learning  of  bygone  periods.  No  machinery 
was  then  in  requisition,  saving  that  which 
Almighty  power  has  endowed  all  men  with, 
^vhen  they  know  how  to  utilise  it. 

Art-progress  which  we  have  scarcely  equal- 
ed, certainly  never  surpassed,  coupled  with 
the  most  refined  ideas  of  civilisation  prevailed 
in  Greece  and  Rome  for  age  after  age  ;  yet, 
although  they  were  proficient  in  die-sinking 
— which,  in  a  measure,  should  have  taught 
printing,  —  the  latter  was  unknown  until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  the 
world's  history. 

When  we  look  back  upon  earlier  eras,  and 
know  that  books  existed  in  Mosaic  time  ; 
also  that  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  not  want- 
ing either  in  refinement  or  in  art-progress,  it 
is  singular  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea 
that  considerably  more  than  5,000  years  of 
history  elapsed  before  what  now  appears  to 
us  so  simple  was  invented. 

In  this  year  of  grace  1874 — when,  by  the 
aid  of  machinery,  printing  has  arrived  at  a 
period  possiblj'  marking  its  nearest  approach 
to  perfection, — it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  shew  the  origin  of  this  art.  Wherever 
civilisation  has  prevailed,  from  the  earliest 
records  of  time  man  has  invented  other 
means  of  communication  than  the  voice,  by 
rendering  vocal  sounds  intelligible  to  the  eye 
in  the  form  of  manuscript.  In  time  these 
became  books,  but  up  to  the  period  of  the 
invention  of  printing  they  were  amongst  the 
costliest  articles  of  luxury,  only  to  be  pro- 
cured at  enormous  expense,  and  only  by  the 
most  wealthy,  being  copied  by  sci'ibes  from 
their  originals,  many  of  the  larger  volumes 
occupying  years  in  the  process.  How  diffe- 
rent is  it  now !  The  works  of  the  best  ancient 
and  modern  authors  are  obtainable  by  all  of 
moderate  competence,  and  many  are  within 
reach  of  the  humblest  classes. 

In  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome  slaves  were 
usually  employed  in  transcribing  the  works 
of  authors,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  men  of 
rank  to  have  a  household  of  learned  slaves 
trained  to  read  and  write  ;  and  in  this  way 
their  entire  time  was  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  their  masters.  Thus  it  was  that  Atticus 
fas  we  find  in  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton's  Life 
of  Cicei-o,  pp.  136,  137),  having  free  access  to 
all  the  Athenian  libraries,  was  enabled  to 
form  an  immense  collection  of  Greek  books, 
the  money  value  of  which  was  enormous,  for 
at  tliat  jjeriod  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  a 
single  small  volume  to  be  sold  for  100  Roman 
crowns — about  equal  to  ^83  stc.iing  of  our 
money. 

In  after  ages,  when  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  the  work  of  copying  was 
exclusively  confined  to  ecclesiastical  hands  ; 
and  the  monks  of  olden  time,  in  their  artistic 
decoration  of  page  after  page  of  the  most 
elegantly-formed  letters — in  initial,  vignette, 
and  miniature  drawing, — shewed  how  care 
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and  inclination  were  devoted  with  unsparing 
hand  to  their  elahorate  adornment,  rendering 
them  simply  as  works  of  art  of  priceless 
value. 

It  is  said  the  Chinese  practised  printing 
ages  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  ;  but  it 
was  of  the  most  primitive  character,  each 
page  being  graven  upon  wood  blocks,  which 
were,  of  course,  afterwards  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  book  they  were  em- 
ployed upon.  Their  mode  of  procedure  was 
thus,  and  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  China : 
A  smooth  block,  generally  of  pear  tree,  was 
provided,  and  the  page  of  writing  to  be  multi- 
plied was  pasted  down  on  its  surface,  on  which 
it  left  an  impression  of  the  characters  in  an 
inverted  form.  The  block  was  then  prepared 
for  printing  by  having  all  the  blank  parts  of 
the  wood  cut  away,  and  the  lines  forming  the 
characters  thus  left  in  relief  were  ready  to 
be  printed  from.  We  have  it  upon  record 
that  this  description  of  printing  was  known 
in  that  country  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  a  minister  of  state  named  Foong-taon. 
In  this  form  it  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  playing  cards  and  manuals  of  popular 
devotion,  consisting,  like  the  cards,  of  merely 
a  small  single  page,  though  in  some  instances 
assuming  the  form  of  little  books  of  several 
single  pages. 

Germany  and  Holland  both  claim  the 
honour  of  the  invention  of  printing  by  move- 
able types,  as  we  thus  find  in  page  2  of 
Luckombe's  "History  of  Printing": — "It 
is  said  to  be  first  attempted  at  Meutz  between 
the  years  1440  and  1450  by  John  Fust  or 
Faust,  John  Meydenbush,  and  John  Geneis- 
teish,  surnamed  Guttemberg.  It  was  long  a 
controverted  question  by  many  learned  anti- 
quarians whether  Guttemberg  or  Faust  was 
the  inventor  of  that  art,  till  happily  the 
original  instrument  was  found,  whereby  it 
appears  that  the  latter  only  associated  the 
others  with  him  for  the  sake  of  their  purses, 
he  not  being  able  to  proceed  without  them 
on  account  of  the  great  expense  attending 
the  cutting  of  the  blocks  of  wood,  which, 
after  they  were  once  printed  from,  became 
entirely  useless  for  any  other  work. 

"  This  instrument,  which  is  dated  November 
6,  1455,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  Guttemberg  ; 
but  the  honour  of  single  types  made  of  metal 
is  ascribed  to  Faust,  wherein  he  received 
great  assistance  from  his  servant  and  son- 
in-law  Peter  Schoefifer,  who  devised  the 
puncheons,  matrices,  and  moulds  for  casting 
them,  on  which  account  he  was  taken  into 
partnership  by  his  father-in-law,  who,  in 
1455,  had  a  quarrel  with  and  separated  from 
Guttemberg.  Those  who  have  asserted  that 
Faust  was  the  inventor  of  printing  have 
given  for  a  reason,  that  they  have  never  seen 
any  book  with  Guttemberg's  name  to  it, 
without  considering  that  their  first  essays  in 
printing  both  by  blocks  and  moveable  types 
being  sold  for  manuscripts  were  anonymous, 
the  invention  being  by  them  intended  to  be 
kept  secret ;  nor  was  it  divulged  till  their 
disagreement,  by  which  time  Faust  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  art,  and  Guttemberg 
was  not  able  to  proceed  with  it  alone,  owing 
to  his  circumstances. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Haerlem  assert  that 
Laurentz  Jans  Koster,  of  that  city,  was  the 
inventor  of  printing,  about  the  year  1430  ; 
but  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  invention  he 
used  wooden  blocks,  yet  after  some  time  he 
left  ofi"  that  method,  and  cut  letters  on  steel, 
which  he  sunk  in  copper  matrices,  and,  fitting 
them  into  iron  moulds,  he  cast  single  letters 
of  metal  in  those  matrices.  They  assert  also 
that  his  companion  and  assistant  John  Gut- 
temberg stole  away  his  tools  while  he  was  at 
church,  and  with  them  went  to  Mentz,  where 
he  set  up  and  practised  the  art.  They  say 
much  of  a  book  entitled '  De  Spiegel,'  printed 
at  Haerlem  in  Dutch  and  Latin,  which  is  there 
yet  to  be  seen,  and  insist  on  that  book  to 
have  been  the  first  that  ever  was  printed ; 
but  yet,  as  it  has  no  date,  there  are  no  posi- 
tive proofs  to  ground  the  assertion  on." 

Farther  on  we  find : — "  There  is  at  Mentz, 


in  the  front  of  the  house  wherein  Guttemberg 
lived,  the  following  inscription,  which  was 
put  up  in  the  year  1507  : — 

"JOIIANNI  GCTTKMBERGENSI, 
Mor.UNTlNO, 
QUI  PItlMUS  OMNIUM  LITKRAS  MKK 
IMP[IIMKND\8  INVKNIT; 
HAO  ARTE  DE  OUBE  ToTO  BENE  MERENTI; 
TVO  VINTIGSNSia 
HOC  6AXDM  PRO  MONUMENTO  POSUIT." 

In  1467  printing  was  first  introduced  into 
Rome,  and  1468  into  Paris  and  Vienna  ;  into 
England,  it  is  generally  supposed,  in  1471, 
by  Mr.  Caxton,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster ;  yet  there  is  a  book 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  with  this 
imprint  : — "  Impressa  Oxonie  &  finita  a.d. 
MCcccLXviii."  The  University  of  Oxford, 
therefore,  bears  away  the  palm  of  having  first 
introduced  printing  in  a  practical  shape  into 
England. 

The  first  book  ever  printed  in  England  was 
"  The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye," 
translated  from  the  French  by  William 
Caxton,  by  command  of  Margaret  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  King  of 
England.  Caxton  was  a  native  of  Kent, 
born  1412,  and  brought  up  as  a  mercer  in 
London,  where  he  became  wealthy.  He  must 
have  been  a  well-educated  man— at  all  events 
proficient  in  the  French  language, — for  he 
afterwards  held  the  position  of  Governor  of 
the  English  at  Bruges,  and  which  he  relin- 
quished for  the  purpose  of  indulging  his 
literary  tastes.  The  art  of  typography  was 
new  on  the  Continent ;  men  of  the  highest 
calibre  watched  it  with  the  utmost  interest, 
and  gladly  undertook  the  correction  of  proofs 
gratuitously,  where  permitted  to  do  so. 
Caxton,  from  his  inherent  taste  for  the  new 
art,  and  also  being  anxious  to  have  his  own 
translation  multiplied,  threw  all  his  ener- 
gies, heart  and  soul,  into  it ;  the  result  was 
he  gave  up  his  appointment,  and  came  to 
England,  where  he  made  an  arrangement 
with  a  person  named  Mansion  to  set  up  a 
press.  Caxton  furnished  the  money,  and  the 
former  managed  all  the  business  of  the  print- 
ing office,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster.  Bookselling  was  also  carried 
oil  between  them,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  highly  successful  undertaking. 

The  scene  of  all  this  was  a  house  adjoining 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  Caxton  lived  in  it 
from  1470  until  1491,  and  died  there  at  about 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  It  existed  up  to 
1845,  and  fell  down  in  that  year,  possibly 
from  extreme  age.  An  engraving  of  Caxton's 
house  as  it  formerly  stood  is  given  at  page 
317,  vol.  i.,  Cliambers's  "Book of  Days,"  and 
it  is  there  told  that,  upon  clearing  away  its 
foundations  to  form  the  new  Victoria-street, 
wooden  types  were  found  amongst  the  dihris 
of  the  former  building.  In  Ireland  printing 
was  not  introduced  until  1550. 

How  it  has  since  in*ogressed,  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enquire.  Emanating  originally 
from  a  primitive  and  clumsy-looking  screw 
press,  by  successive  improvements  it  has,  by 
the  introduction  and  adaptation  of  the  most 
costly  and  complex  machinery  all  but  endued 
with  life,  arrived  at  a  rapidity  of  execution 
which  would  have  been  deemed  impossible 
even  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
incredible  number  of  copies  of  any  of  our 
daily  newspapers  thrown  off"  within  an  hour, 
printed  from  continuous  lines  of  paper,  cut 
and  folded  by  almost  the  one  operation,  would 
certainly  exceed  the  belief  of  our  forefathers. 
And,  if  it  were  possible  to  have  thus  suddenly 
burst  upon  the  world,  it  certainly  would  have 
been  considerable  excuse  for  the  treatment 
experienced  by  Faust,  when  in  1441  he  carried 
his  bibles  to  Paris  for  sale,  so  astounding  did 
the  multiplication  of  its  copies  appear  that 
the  invention  was  treated  as  superhuman,* 
and  he  was  actually  thrown  into  prison  on 
suspicion  of  dealing  with  witchcraft  and  the 
devil. 

W.  H. 


♦  Tlie  first  form  of  type  used  in  printing  was  a  fae  simile 
copy  of  tile  manu'*cript  tiien  in  use;  and  so  exactly  alilie  was 
it,  that  it  is  sometimes  (lifHcult  at  the  present  time  to  distin- 
guish in  old  books  wliicli  are  manusciipt  and  whicli  are 
printed.  No  wonder,  then,  the  Parisians  believed  such  a 
number  of  copies,  all  apparently  by  the  one  identical  hand, 
could  only  have  been  produced  by  supernatural  means. 


THE  CONFLAGRATION  AT  THE 
GAS  WORKS. 

This  alarming  fire,  by  which  the  entire 
works  were  placed  in  imminent  peril — their 
preservation  being  probably  due  to  the 
favoui-able  direction  in  which  a  strong  wind 
was  blowing  at  the  time — furnishes  abundant 
matter  for  a  most  strict  inquiry. 

From  the  various  rejjorts  which  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers  of  the  23rd  and  24th 
ult.,  the  following  particulars  of  it  may  be 
gathered.  About  two  o'clock  on  Thursday 
the  22nd  it  was  discovered  that  a  small 
quantity  of  coal  had  become  ignited  by  spon- 
taneous combustion  in  the  coal  store.  The 
employes  engaged  at  the  works  strove  to  cut 
the  burning  coal  away,  but  failing  to  do  so 
with  success,  the  manager,  wishing  to  keep 
the  matter  private,  applied  to  Captain  Ingram 
for  the  loan  of  a  fire  engine  to  suppress  it. 
About  seven  o'clock  the  captain  arrived  at 
the  works  with  one  hand  enijinc,  and  com- 
menced his  superintendence  of  the  opera- 
tions. The  burning  mass  of  coal  was  played 
upon  with  no  better  success  than  that  of 
making  bad  worse,  until  about  midnight,  the 
roof  taking  fire  and  falling  in,  the  flames 
shot  up,  illuminating  the  city  and  its 
suburbs. 

Privacy,  it  seems,  being  no  longer  to  be 
hoped  for,  the  steam  fire  engines  and  all  the 
appliances  and  men  of  the  Fire  Brigade  were 
telegraphed  for,  which  along  with  some  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Guards,  after- 
wards relieved  by  a  detachment  of  the  50th 
Regiment,  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  over- 
powering the  fire  about  1  p.m.  on  the  23rd. 

It  is  most  discreditable  to  the  city  that  on 
a  fire  of  such  magnitude  water  should  be 
squirted  from  hand  engines  for  such  a 
lengthened  time  by  parties  whose  presumed 
skill  and  experience  should  have  taught  them 
that  a  small  quantity  of  water  thrown  on  a 
large  amount  of  burning  materials  so 
operates  as  to  increase  the  activity  of  the 
burning  mass,  the  action  of  the  intense  heat 
decomposing  the  water,  and  resolving  it  into 
its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which 
gaseous  mixture  thus  produced  burns  with 
wonderful  energy. 

In  the  account  given  of  this  fire  by  some 
of  the  daily  newspapers  an  attempt  is  made 
to  shift  the  blame  of  allowing  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  this  mass  of  coal  (the 
bulk  of  which  is  variously  stated),  by  a  state- 
ment that  this  coal  was  a  most  inferior 
article,  purchased  by  the  late  directorate. 
Such  a  statement  must  be  doubted  by  any 
person  reading  the  report  of  the  present 
directors  for  the  half  year  ending  31st 
December  last,  wherein  it  stated  that  the 
directors  were  debarred  from  "  making  any 
contracts  or  giving  orders  for  any  goods  save 
what  were  actually  required  for  immediate 
use,"  and  that  from  various  causes  it  was 
feared  "  that  such  a  supply  would  not  be 
forthcoming  as  would  be  adequate  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  lighting  of  the  city 
during  the  winter."  But,  provided  that 
those  coals  were  bought  by  the  late  direc- 
tors, why  were  they  not  either  used  in  the 
production  of  gas,  or,  if  unfit  for  that  pur- 
pose, sold  for  any  price  they  might  bring, 
for  house  or  furnace  consumption,  and  not 
allowed  to  become  disgusted  at  remaining 
unutilised,  and  take  fire  of  their  own  accord? 
Such  a  course  would  have  much  better 
suited  the  shattered  state  of  the  Gas  Com- 
pany's finances. 

It  is  almost  disheartening  to  read  tha 
"  mutual  admiration  twaddle "  imported 
into  the  reports  of  this  fire  in  the  columns 
of  some  of  our  journals,  such  as — "  Captain 
Ingram  never  acquitted  himself  in  more  ex- 
cellent fashion  "  (it  might  be  almost  truly 
said  that,  on  this  occasion  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  extinguish  a  fire  by  using  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe) ;  that  the  secretary 
"laboured  with  that  zeal  and  good  judg- 
ment characteristic  of  him."  Such  state- 
ments being  made  when  recording  stupid 
tinkering  at  the  extinguishing  of  a  fire,  when 
a  mere  shifting  of  the  course  of  the  wind 
would  have  put  it  beyond  human  power  to 
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prevent  an  explosion  attended  with  such  dis- 
astrous results  as  to  make  the  2'2iid  October 
1874  a  black-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the 
history  of  Dublin,  cannot  fail  to  be  received 
at  theii-  proper  value. 

The  directors  and  shareholders  of  the  Gas 
Company  ought  to  remember  that  only  a  few 
months  since  a  fearful  accident,  attended 
with  loss  of  life  occurred  at  their  works, 
which  many  persons  believe  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  exercise  of  proper  skill 
and  care.  Now  this  fire  occurs,  and  its  de- 
stroying powers  get  every  aid  and  assistance 
by  the  abortive  attempt  made  to  keep  it 
private.  It  remains  for  them,  now  that  the 
glamour  of  selling  their  property  to  the  Cor- 
poration is  dissipated,  to  enquire  if  educated 
practical  skill  is  absent  from  the  manage- 
ment of  their  property,  before  perhaps 
another  ignorant  mess  of  some  description 
may  occur,  the  result  of  which  may  not  only 
be  the  destruction  of  their  own  property,  but 
may  also  leave  them  legally  accountable  for 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ijroperty  of  others. 

James  Ivirby. 


"  UNDER  THE  HAMMER." 

Since  the  time  when  Michael  Creagh,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  1689,  bolted  with  the 
collar  of  S.  S.  presented  by  Charles  11.  in  1660, 
the  Corporation  was  never  in  such  a  dilemma 
as  of  late.  The  terrible  Collector-General 
has  had,  for  these  twelve  months  back,  a  lien 
upon  the  elTects  of  the  Mansion  House,  and, 
of  course,  the  valuable  archives  at  the  City 
Hall.  He  claimed  £8,000  and  odd  for  rates 
assessed  and  due  upon  the  Waterworks ;  and, 
saving  the  disgrace  that  would  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  city  by  the  seizure  and 
sale  of  the  Corporate  effects,  very  few  honest 
men  would  regret  to  see  the  goods  actually 
under  the  hammer.  Disgrace,  nevertheless, 
has  been  inflicted  uj)on  the  city ;  and  the 
resolution  come  to,  at  least  under  pressure 
and  fear,  and  after  a  year's  wrangling  and 
procrastination,  will  not  wipe  out  the  shame 
attaching  to  our  Corporate  rulers. 

Every  subterfuge  was  resorted  to  to  wriggle 
out  of  the  payment  and  demand,  the  Water- 
works Committee  endeavouring  to  throw  the 
onus  upon  another  committee.  Surely  the 
Chaii-man  of  the  Waterworks  Committee 
must  have  known  the  indebtedness  of  his 
committee  for  the  rates,  and  the  resistance  to 
the  payment  and  obtaining  counsel's  opinion 
have  inflicted  further  burdens  on  the  backs 
of  the  ratepayers. 

What  wise  and  prudent  men  have  not  our 
Corporation  selected  for  their  leaders  and 
guides — leaders  who  lead  them  by  the  nose 
to  the  putting  of  a  noose  about  their  necks  ! 
The  following  resolution  will,  it  is  supposed, 
relieve  the  Corporation,  and  prevent  the 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  members  attending 
and  bidding  for  the  purchase  of  some  of  the 
articles  of  vertii  endangered,  for  their  own 
cabinets  of  curiosities  : — 

"  That  the  Waterworks  Committee  be  authorised 
and  empowered  to  l)orrow,  upon  tlie  security  of  the 
Waterworks  Fund  and  tlie  Borougli  Fund,  tlie 
amount  now  due  te  the  Collector-General  of  Rates, 
and  to  pay  the  same  forlliwith  in  discliar^e  of  tlie 
judgment  and  costs  now  imminent,  and  !)>■  way  of 
salvace,  so  as  to  preserve  the  corporate  property, 
and  tliat  the  city  seal  be  affixed  to  such  security, 
if  necessary." 

The  money  must  be  made  up  by  borrowing 
on  the  security  of  the  rates.  The  whole  sum 
to  the  credit  of  the  Waterworks  Committee 
in  the  bank  is  only  £876  18s.  lOd.  The 
Main  Drainage  Fund  has  towards  its  gigantic 
scheme — which,  if  carried  out,  would  cost 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million — the  sum 


of  £6,812  10s.  lOd. ;  while  the  Borough  Fund 
has  only  £1,891. 

Notwithstanding  the  insolvent  condition  of 
the  civic  body,  new  law-agents  are  appointed, 
and  old  ones  are  asking  for  an  increase  of 
salary.  The  newly-elected  agent  is  to  receive 
£800  a-year  for  his  onerous  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Waterworks  Committee,  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary business ;  while  the  old  law-agent, 
who  has  seen  thirty-two  years'  service, 
has  as  yet  but  £400.  The  latter's  duties  are 
mostly  confined  to  the  Borough  Fund.  He 
certainly  has  some  claims  on  the  head  of 
long  service ;  and  if  he  has  given  up  his 
practice  entirely,  he  is  entitled  to  an  increase 
of  salary. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  whenever  an  ap- 
pointment or  a  bit  of  patronage  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  what  a  full  meeting  of  corporators 
there  is.  At  the  meeting  for  the  election  of 
the  new  law-agent,  out  of  a  house  composed 
of  sixty  members,  fifty-nine  were  present. 
Whenever  really  important  and  urgent  sani- 
tary business  is  to  be  transacted,  there  is 
often  not  as  many  members  in  attendance  as 
would  form  a  quorum.  We  trust  the  electors 
will  remember  these  facts  this  month,  and 
not  forget  the  heavy  burden  they  bear,  brought 
on  by  jobbery  and  blundering.  It  is  worth 
while  also  remembering  the  finale  of  thirty 
years'  rule  of  a  "Reformed  Corporation," 
which  began  with  promises,  continued  in  cor- 
ruption, and  has  all  but  ended  in  insolvency 
and  disgrace 

"  Under  the  Hammer." 


PROPOSED  NEW  STREET. 

Our  illustration  this  week  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  photo-lithography,  which  we  are 
glad  to  say  can  now  be  executed  well  in 
Dublin.  The  reproduction  in  fao  simile  of 
the  artist's  own  work  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  profession  generally.  This 
illustration  is  such  a  reproduction  from  a 
rough  sketch  made  some  time  back  by  Mr. 
Drew,  R.H.A.,  to  realise  for  some  parties 
interested  the  effect  of  a  new  street  from 
Dame-street  to  Christ  Church  and  Thomas- 
street.  The  sketch  was  made  before  it  was 
decided  to  build  Mr.  Street's  new  synod-hall 
on  the  site  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  it 
accordingly  shews  the  synod-haU  where  it 
was  then  proposed — to  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedral, — and  imaginary  new  buildings  of 
Gothic  character  on  the  site  of  St.  Michael's 
Church. 

Mr.  Drew  advocates,  as  the  best  possible 
line  of  street,  the  production  of  Dame-street 
in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  St.  Michael's  Hill. 
This,  crossing  Fishamble-street  and  Wine- 
tavern-street  at  existing  levels,  would  give 
the  best  obtainable  gradients,  being  a  rise  of 
about  1  in  50  from  the  City  Hall  to  Fish- 
amble-street ;  thence  nearly  level  about  50  ft. 
north  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  From 
Winetavern-street  Mr.  Drew's  line  would 
continue  for  a  short  portion  on  arches  above 
the  level  of  Cook-street,  winding  round  St. 
Audoen's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  above 
the  ancient  ruins  into  Thomas-street. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  vision  too  good  to 
be  realised  while  that  glorious  institution, 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  continues  to 
muddle  the  interests  of  the  city  and  increase 
the  dead-weight  of  debt ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  powerful  "  syndicate "  of  the  brewers 
and  distillers  who  hold  the  region  of  Thomas- 
street  should  take  the  matter  in  hand.  To 


the  Guinnesses,  Roes,  Powers,  and  others 
who  would  be  chiefly  benefited,  the  under- 
taking would  be  a  very  feasible  one.  Syca- 
more-alley, Copper-alley,  and  other  regions 
intersected  are  ruinous  and  valueless.  The 
increased  value  of  new  frontages,  enhanced 
by  the  saving  of  wear  and  tear  of  carriage  at 
Cork-hill,  would  make  it  worth  the  under- 
taking by  these  wealthy  and,  as  we  know, 
public-spirited  citizens. 


ESSEX  BRIDGE  v.  GRATTAN  BRIDGE 
—MUNICIPAL  GRATITUDE. 

The  following  facts  may  enlighten  some  of 
the  members  of  our  Corpoi-ation  who  are 
anxious  to  see  the  name  of  Essex  Bridge 
changed  into  "  Grattan  Bridge  "  : — 

In  "  Public  Characters  of  1798,  99,"  in  the 
Memoir  of  Henry  Grattan  (p.  299),  we  are 
told  that  at  one  period  of  his  life  "  the  lustre 
of  his  name  suff'ered  a  temporary  eclipse  ; 
and  so  short-lived  is  municipal  gratitude, 
that  it  was  actually  expunged  from  the  records 
of  the  city  which  he  has  rendered  flourish- 
ing." There  is  a  foot-note,  dated  "  Cork, 
Sept.  29,"  in  which  appears  the  following : — 
"  By  order  of  the  Mayor,  SheriS's,  and  Com- 
mon-Council of  the  City  of  Cork,  the  public 
are  desired  to  take  notice,  that  the  street 
hitherto  named  G rattan-street,  is,  in  future, 
to  be  called  Duncan-street." 

Between  1800  and  1820  there  were  further 
illustrations  of  municipal  gratitude  when  the 
patriot  who  "  rocked  the  cradle  of  Irish  Inde- 
pendence, and  followed  its  hearse,"  was  con- 
testing his  seat  for  Dublin.  Members  of  the 
Corj)oration  of  Dublin  hounded  on  a  hired  mob, 
the  great  patriot  was  pelted  with  stones,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The  Corpora- 
tion at  that  time  were  nearly  all  members  of 
the  same  communion  as  Mr.  Grattan.  Perhaps 
their  descendants  are  now  anxious  to  make 
the  amende  honorable  to  his  name  and  fame. 
Catholics,  however,  as  well  as  Protestants, 
were  among  the  defamers  of  Hem-y  Grattan 
in  days  gone  by,  and  what  we  have  cited 
above  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  short-lived 
nature  of  municipal  gratitude.  Whether  the 
new  Essex  Bridge  should  retain  its  present 
name,  or  be  changed  to  Grattan  Bridge,  is  a 
question  which  we  will  leave  in  the  hands  of 
drainage  politicians. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ACT  AND 
THE  HOME  OF  THE  ARTISAN. 

On  Friday  last  Dr.  W.  H.  O'Leary,  M.P., 
delivered  the  inaugural  address  of  the  winter 
session  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  He 
selected  for  his  subject  one  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  medical  profession,  but  the 
public  in  general — the  Public  Health  Act. 

He  said — To-day  I  shall  confine  myself 
within  the  limits  of  the  duties  devolving  on 
the  Irish  medical  officers  under  this  act. 
The  Public  Health  Act  was  called  into  exis- 
tence by  the  necessity  of  preserving  her 
Majesty's  subjects  from  untimely  death  ;  and 
the  Legislature  wisely  determined  that  in 
order  to  stop  the  annual  sacrifice  of  life  it 
was  necessary  to  place  as  the  guardians  of 
the  subjects'  lives  men  who  should  best  know 
how  to  preserve  them.  If  Parliament  has 
compelled  you  to  perform  such  duties,  it 
recognises  their  importance  and  necessity ; 
and  it  will  equally  recognise  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  compelling  the  authorities, 
to  whom  you  give  your  valuable  time  and 
scientific  opinions,  to  recompense  you.  Let 
me  for  a  moment,  by  the  mention  of  a  few 
facts,  endeavour  to  show  you  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  sanitary  laws,  and  what  is 
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capable  of  being  effected.  The  decided  de- 
crease of  the  death-rate  in  the  populous  and 
manufacturing  towns  of  England  is  remark- 
able. In  1871  the  death-rate  in  Dublin  was 
25,  while  in  1872,  had  it  decreased  ?  No  ;  it 
increased  to  29  in  every  1,000  of  the  devoted 
population,  while  London,  the  largest  city  in 
the  world,  has  brought  her  death-rate  down 
to  19  in  the  1,000.  It  may  be  fairly  asked, 
Why  is  the  death-rate  in  Dublin  so  much 
higher  than  it  should  be  ?  The  answer  is 
simple,  yet  true.  The  energies  of  Dr. 
Mapother  are  powerless  to  a  degree,  while 
unaided  by  a  sanitary  staff  of  medical  men, 
-who  alone  have  the  knowledge  to  detect  the 
subtle  cause  of  disease  and  death. 

I  look  upon  the  non-application  of  the 
Building  Act  to  Dublin  as  the  greatest  cala- 
mity of  "all.  Within  the  past  five  years,  to 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  there  has  been 
allowed  to  rear  its  head  a  foe  which  will  yet 

"  make  countless  thousands  mourn." 
Hundreds  of  dwellings  for  the  artizan  classes 
have  been  lately  built.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings have  as  their  foundations  the  sweepings 
of  the  streets— containing,  as  you  are  aware, 
every  conceivable  form  of  organic  matter ; 
others  built  in  a  field,  over  the  surface  of 
which  an  immense  and  well-freighted  sewer 
emptied  its  disgusting  filth  for  fifty  years. 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  for  I,  myself,  saw 
the  foundations  of  those  houses  laid  to  which 
I  now  allude  ;  and  how  think  you  were  they 
laid— how  was  the  ground  prepared  for  their 
reception?  With  a  broad  shovel  the  filth 
was  cleared  away  for  the  first  laid  brick  and 
mortar,  and  then,  this  brick-and-mortar  work 
having  been  raised  a  couple  of  feet,  the  re- 
maining surface  was  filled  in  with  common 
carted  material.  These  houses  are  now 
tenanted.  Many  of  you  often  ask  why  it  is 
that  the  faces  of  the  little  children,  seen 
daily  in  our  dispensaries,  are  so  ghastly  pale. 
Many  wonder  at  the  white  and  sickly  faces, 
even  of  those  who  bring  those  children  for 
medical  treatment.  Wonder  no  more— the 
answer  to  your  question  is  simply  told. 

[The  necessity  for  a  Building  Act  for  this 
city  has  been  frequently  urged  in  our 
columns.  Two  years  ago,  initiatory  steps 
were  taken  for  the  preparation  of  a  Bill,  but, 
between  "  red-taping  "  and  "  referring,"  it 
bas  been  allowed  to  slumber.  Perhaps  our 
worthy  medical  M.P.,  on  its  revival,  would 
kindly  bring  it  before  the  "  whole  house." — 
Ed.  I.e.] 


THE  SHANNON  DRAINAGE. 


Mr.  John  Neville,  M.R.I.A.,  County  Sur- 
veyor of  Louth,  writes  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  improvement  of  the  River  Shannon 
and  the  Act  passed  in  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  expenditure  anew  of  ^300,000 
thereon.    He  says  that  "  under  the  Act  2nd 
and  3rd  Vic,  c.  61,  a  sum  of  £584,807  was 
provided  to  carry  out  the  proposed  works  of 
drainage  and  navigation.     Out  of  this  sum 
the  riparian  proprietors  and  counties  have 
paid,  by  compulsory  levy,  the  sura  of  £300,000 
in  round  numbers.     The  works  were  carried 
on  under  the  directions  of  the  "  Shannon 
Commissioners,"  and  executed  by  them  and 
their  engineers,  acting  for  the  Government 
solely.  The  riparian  proprietors  and  counties, 
who  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  ±'300,000 
for  these  works,  had  no  power  either  to 
control  or  check  the  plans  or  expenditure. 
The  £584,807  was  expended,  and  the  waters, 
whose  depths  were  to  have  been  controlled 
and  reduced  so  as  to  save  the  callows  or  low 
lands  from  floods,  especially  from  the  larger 
summer  and  autumn  floods,  still  maintained 
their  previous  physical  rights,  and  the  ri- 
parian owners  got  no  return,  certainly  no 
corresponding  return,  for  taxes  to  the  extent 
of  £300,000,   or  even  for  a  sixth  of  the 
money. 

"  Avoiding  here  all  the  questions  of  engi- 
neering, although  thoroughly  conversant  with 
them,  what  is  the  justice  of  the  case  ?  The 


Government  of  the  time,  through  its  own 
administrators  and  oificcrs,  threw  £250,000, 
levied  off  tlu;  riparian  occupiers  and  counties, 
into  the  Shannon  without  any  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  drainage  or  to  the  low 
lands,  which  it  engaged  to  relieve  from  in- 
jurious flooding;  and  for  nearly  thirty  years 
have   successfully    resisted  the  equitable 
claims  for  the  performance  of  its  contract, 
implied  and   expressed,  with  the  riparian 
proprietors   and   counties.      The  present 
Government  has  graciously  and  justly  come 
forward  to  remedy  this  great  injustice  by  the 
Act  of  last  session,  and  proposes  to  give 
£150,000,  as  a  free  gift,  if  the  proprietors 
will  consent  to  be  taxed  to  the  same  amount. 
This  would  amount  to  about  £7  10s.  an  acre 
on  20,000  acres,  and  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  35  years.    But  the  proprietors  say,  '  Your 
predecessors  have  misspent  £250,000  of  our 
money  ;'  and  further,  that  '  they  would  not 
receive  sufiicient  value  for  the  extra  £150,000 
they  are  now  called  on  to  contribute.'  The 
repayment,  spread  over  35  years,  alters  the 
question  in  no  way.    Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Act  of  last  session  will  probably 
become  inoperative,  and  the  assent  of  the 
proprietors  be  refused.     The  proprietors, 
however,  might  be  got  to  assent  to  repay  a 
sum  of  £100,000,  or  one-third  of  the  present 
proposed  expenditure,  instead  of  one-half  ; 
and  if,  following  up  the  instalment  of  the 
right  sort  of  'justice  to  Ireland'  of  last 
session,  a  bill  were  brought  in  at  the  coming 
session  to  further  relieve  the  proprietors, 
making  their  portion  £100,000   (and  that 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  £200,000)  an 
assent  to  be  taxed  to  that  amount  would  pro- 
bably be  given,  although  the  full  justice  of 
the  case  would  be  that  their  contribution 
should  be  nothing,  or,  at  the  utmost,  not  to 
exceed  £50,000. 

"  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Belfast,  this  subject  was  well 
brought  before  Section  G  by  Mr.  Lynam, 
who  represented  the  proprietors.  Syphons 
were  suggested  by  one  engineer;  another 
recommended  the  stopping  of  the  naviga- 
tion ;  and  since,  the  diversion  of  the 
upper  waters  has  been  ventilated.  The  first 
proposition  is  inapplicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  the  second,  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  the  third  equally  so.  Les 
Barrai/es  d  Hausses  Mobiles,  as  adopted  by 
the  French ;  or,  perhaps,  what  is  now  more 
applicable  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
Shannon,  the  patent  sluice-gates  of  Mr.  F. 
G.  M.  Stoney,  of  Dundalk,  from  20  to  25  ft. 
long,  more  or  less,  or  some  modification  of 
either  kind  must,  I  believe,  be  finally  adopted 
by  the  engineers  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  proprietors,  if  the  latter  be  taxed.  In  the 
next  expenditure,  I,  for  one,  hope  and  believe 
that  we  shall  have  no  second  failure  in  the 
engineering  designs  and  the  carrying  of  them 
into  effect." 


rainfall  to  be  more  speedily  thrown  into  the 
rivers,  and,  I  believe,  no  system  of  deepening 
and  widening  the  river  bed  and  removing 
obstructions  will  ever  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  wet  season.    I  have  seen  more  than  one 
foot  of  water  in  depth  over  a  place  which  the 
former  Shannon  Drainage  works  proposed 
should  be  at  all  times  one  foot  above  the 
water  in  Lough  Derg,  and  if  any  one  will 
consider  for  one  minute  what  a  quantity  of 
water  two  feet  in  depth  over  such  an  area  as 
that  of  Lough  Derg  amounts  to,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  error  made  in  suppos- 
ing the  river  could  discharge  this  quantity  so 
fast  as  to  prevent  flooding.    Lough  Allen  is 
practically  the  head  water  of  the  Shannon. 
Several  rivers  discharge  into  the  lake,  one  of 
which  is  looked  on  as  being  the  Shannon. 
These  rivers  will  make  excellent  spawning 
ground  for  salmon,  and  being  within  25  miles 
of  the  sea,  a  most  valuable  fishery  will  be 
formed.    It  is  said  a  salmon  was  never  seen 
in  Lough  Allen ;  but  if  the  channel  I  propose 
is  made,  the  mere  value  of  the  fishery,  ex- 
clusive of  the  increased  value  of  the  land, 
would  help  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money. 
To  any  person  who  knows  the  locality  the 
project  will  be  evident,  if  they  keep  in  mind 
the  following  points— viz.,  that  the  cut  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  will  be  on  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  (Judge  Flanagan),  a  little  to  the  north 
of  his  house  at  Drumdoe,  on  the  bank  of 
Lough  Arrow. 

2.  That  the  first  mile  of  the  River  Unshin, 
flowing  out  of  Lough  Arrow  should  be  sunk. 

3.  That  a  new  channel  be  made  at  south 
side  of  hill  (instead  of  north),  as  it  will  be 
much  shorter  and  cheaper  than  sinking  the 
bed  of  present  river  to  a  point  below  Rivers- 
town. 

4.  The  bod  of  the  river  to  be  sunk  until  it 
gets  into  the  demesne  at  Markree. 

5.  Clearing  and  deepening  the  river  througli 
Markree  demesne. 

There  is  another  line— viz.,  to  the  south 
of  Mr.  Kiacaid's  place,  by  which  the  river 
could  be  made  to  discharge  without  going 
through  Markree  demesne ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  Colonel  Cooper  would  offer  any 
opposition  to  converting  the  sluggish  stream 
now  passing  through  his  demesne  into  a 
noble  river,  abounding  with  salmon." 


Mr.  William  Gillespie,  of  Kingstown,  in 
discussing  the  plans  proposed  for  the  Shan- 
non drainage,  endeavours  to  point  out  the 
only  feasible  way,  in  his  opinion,  it  can  be 
effected,  viz.,  "  to  get  rid  of  the  Shannon, 
and  make  its  bed  a  chain  of  lakes.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  Lough  Arrow,  which 
discharges  into  the  sea  at  Ballisodare,  in 
Sligo  Bay,  is  separated  from  Lough  Key 
(which  is  practically  an  expansion  of  the 
Shannon)  by  about  only  half-a-mile  of  low- 
lying  land,  and  hence,  if  this  narrow  neck 
was  cut  through,  the  waters  would  mingle. 
Owing  to  the  level  of  Lough  Arrow  being 
higher  than  that  of  Lough  Key,  the  water  of 
the  Shannon  would  not  flow  through  the 
former  until  the  river  out  of  it  (the  Unshin) 
shall  be  lowered  sufficiently  ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  question  of  digging,  and  all  the  turbines, 
worm-wheels,  pipes,  walls,  &c.,  proposed  to 
be  put  up  at  Castleconuell,  &c.,  will  not  be 

required."  

After  alluding  to  the  failure  of  French 
schemes  of  drainage  in  connection  with  the 
Loire,  he  continues  :— "  The  general  drain- 
ing work  of  the  country  must  daily  cause  the 


ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SURVEYORS. 

A  DEPUTATION  from  the  Association  of  the 
County  Surveyors  will  wait  on  the  Chief 
Secretary  tomorrow  2nd  inst.,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  to  him  their  views  of  that  part 
of  the  proposed  Grand  Jury  Bill  which  will 
likely  afiect  them.  It  is  expected  that 
William  Johnston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  will  introduce 
the  deputation. 


"INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES- 
WASTE  LANDS." 

In  an  article  in  our  last  issue,  under  the 
above  heading,  a  misprint  occurred.  "  The 
Corporation  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  could 
reclaim  these  tidal  lands,"  should  read  "  The 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  could  re- 
claim their  tidal  lands."  In  respect  to  the 
Clontarf  and  Booterstown  slobs,  we  may  state 
here  that  in  the  project  discussed,  no  inter- 
ference was  intended  with  the  claims  or 
rights  of  any  riparian  or  coast  proprietors. 
The  right  of  individuals  to  their  foreshores 
should  be  respected  by  all  means.  Elsewhere 
we  have  given  some  historical  particulars 
connected  with  the  reclamation  of  lands  in 
the  interest  of  shipping  and  navigation- 
lands  that  were  once  overflowed  with  the 
tidal  waters  of  the  Liffey.  But  what  is  pro- 
posed now  is  an  earnest  attempt,  and  the 
reclamation  of  our  foreshores  for  agricultural 
and  other  ends  and  purposes  already  stated. 
With  the  modern  appliances  we  have  to  our 
hands,  the  work  presents  no  engineering 
difficulties  ;  and,  if  carried  out  in  the  manner 
we  proposed,  it  is  a  matter  of  all  clear  sailing. 
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THE  EOYAL 
HISTORICAL  AND  ARCmEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  body  toqk 
place  on  the  7th  ult.  at  Butler  House,  Kil- 
kenny. 

G.  J.  Hewson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  as  members : — 
Hon.  L.  G.  Dillon;  Alfred  Webb;  F.  D. 
Warde;  J.  E.  F.  Aylmer ;  J.  M.  Weir; 
Thomas  Hart ;  Rev.  Wm.  Brennan  ;  H.  A. 
Blyth  ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Sibthorpc  ;  R.  Callanan  ; 
T.  Chaplin.  FcUoirs — Lieut. -Col.  MacDounell 
and  Thomas  Lalor,  D.L. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves,  hon.  sec.,  reported 
that  he  had  represented  the  association  in 
Belfast,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  ;  and  the  temporary  museum 
established  there,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club  in  connexion 
with  this  association,  had  formed  a  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  arrangements  on 
the  occasion.  He  laid  before  the  meeting 
the  catalogue,  in  which  the  contributions 
made  from  their  museum  took  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  he  read  the  following  com- 
munication : — 

3  Done£:all-street,  Belfast, 
2iiil  Sept.,  1874. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  to-day  forwarded  to  your 
society  the  articles  lent  for  exhibition,  as  per  \\3l 

enclosed  

I  am  directed  by  my  comiTiittee,  in  a  re«olutioii 
passed  at  their  meeting  on  tlie  28lh  ult.,  to  return 
to  your  society  tlie  best  thanks  of  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club  for  tlie  valuable  contriliu- 
tion  to  the  exhibition,  and  also  for  the  kind  assist- 
ance rendered  by  your  society  in  the  preparations 
for  it. — Yours  respectfully, 

Hugh  Robinson,  Hon  See. 
Rev.  James  Graves. 

presentations. 

A  number  of  books,  chiefly  the  publications 
of  kindred  societies,  presented  to  the  asso- 
ciation's library,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Rev.  John  Turner,  Dundalk,  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Dixon  of  that  town,  presented 
to  the  museum  a  silver  groat  of  Henry  III., 
in  good  preservation. 

Mr.  Prim,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Innes,  Island 
Mills,  Thomastown,  presented  the  original 
document  of  16.55,  by  which  John  Fry,  late 
ensign  of  Captain  Arthur  Helsham's  company 
•f  Colonel  Stubbers'  Regiment,  in  Crotn- 
well's  army,  conveyed  to  Captain  Helsham, 
in  consideration  of  "  ye  sume  of  twenty-sixe 
pounds  &  100  skills,  sterling  "  the  debenture 
he  had  received  for  his  arrears  of  pay,  of 
"  twenty-nine  aikers  of  land  being  in  ye 
Liberties  of  Kilkenny."  The  name  of  the 
townland,  however,  was  not  specified,  and  it 
would  now  be  difficult  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  Helsham  property  in  the 
Liberties  of  the  City  of  Ivilkenny  this  docu- 
ment referred  to.  Ensign  Fry  signed  as  a 
"  marksman." 

Dr.  Martin,  Portlaw,  presented  some  human 
remains  found  in  a  primeval  kist,  recently 
opened  near  Portlaw,  and  in  which  a  perfect 
baked  clay  urn  had  been  found  containing 
those  remains,  but  it  was  broken  by  the 
finders.  Another  kist  had  since  been  found, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  intended  to  be  at 
the  opening  of  it,  to  prevent  its  contents 
being  injured.  Dr.  Martin  also  presented 
two  stone  celts,  one  found  at  the  Giant's 
Causeway  and  the  other  at  Cahir,  yet  both 
composed  of  basalt ;  an  old  drawing,  made 
sixty  years  since,  of  a  croiuleac  at  Tunaculla, 
county  Cork,  and  "  Maul's  Atlas  of  Ireland, 
1728,"  and  "  The  Roman  Antiquities  of 
Exeter." 

The  chairman  presented  a  photograph  of  a 
Tery  beautiful  and  elaborately  ornamented 
processional  cross,  of  an  early  medineval 
date,  found  in  ploughing  a  field  near  the 
Abbey  of  Ballylaghton. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Ryan,  on  the  part  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  White,  of  Ennis,  presented  some  of  the 
human  remains  found  in  a  cairn,  at  Shalee, 
near  Ennis,  as  described  in  a  communication 
from  Mr.  White,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Msociation.   The  leg  bonea,  aud  the  skull — 


the  latter,  however,  much  broken — were 
amongst  those  forwarded. 

Mr.  Graves  said  he  had  asked  Mr.  White 
to  see  to  preservation  of  as  much  as  he  could 
of  the  human  remains  found  in  tlieir  curious 
chamber  in  the  cairn,  and  particularly  the 
skull,  as  it  was  interesting  to  trace  by 
such  means  the  race  to  which  the  builders 
of  the  cairns  and  cromleacs  had  belonged. 
There  were  two  races  found  represented  by 
the  remains  in  these  primaeval  sepulchres — 
the  long-headed  and  the  round-headed.  This 
was  said  to  be  so  amongst  Celtic  burials  in 
Cornwall  and  elsewhere  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland  ;  and  whether,  therefore,  our 
Irish  ethnologists  were  correct  in  attrihuting 
them  respectively  to  the  Firbolg  and  Tuatha- 
de-Danans,  he  could  not  say  ;  but  it  was,  at 
all  events,  interesting  to  have  the  remains 
preserved.  He  was  sorry  the  skull  was  so 
much  broken. 

Mr.  Mac  Redmond,  supervisor  of  Inland 
Revenue,  said  he  very  well  knew  the 
locality  of  the  cairn  from  whence  these 
remains  came  ;  and  he  remembered  a 
curious  tradition  connected  with  it.  There 
were  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  on  a 
height,  at  Shalee,  one  half  of  which  had  dis- 
appeared, but  on  a  similar  height  eleven 
miles  away,  at  Glen,  was  the  corresponding 
part  of  an  old  castle,  in  every  way  agreeing 
with  the  other,  as  if  it  was  the  missing  half 
of  the  former.  The  legend  amongst  the 
l)easantry  was  that  a  necromancer  and  his 
wife  anciently  inhabited  the  castle  of  Shalee, 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  them  one 
night,  the  necromancer  jumped  oft"  to  Glen 
with  half  the  house,  leaving  his  wife  behind 
in  the  other  half. 

SHEELA-NA-GIGS. 

Mr.  Graves  presented  a  very  curious  object, 
carved  in  ivory,  which  had  been  found  by  his 
brother-in  law,  Mr.  Love,  at  Annagh  Castle, 
where  he  lived,  near  Nenagh,  County  Tippe- 
rary.  They  were  all,  doubtless,  familiar 
with  the  grotesque  and  rather  indelicate 
sculptures  found  so  frequently  in  old  castles, 
and  even  the  exterior  walls  of  old  churches, 
known  as  sheela-na-gigs — figures  usually  cut 
in  stone,  a  couple  of  feet  in  height.  This 
ivory  object  was  a  facsimile  in  miniature,*  a 
couple  of  inches  high,  of  those  old  grotesque 
carvings.  It  was  unique  ;  at  least  he  had 
never  heard  of  anything  like  it  being  found 
before.  He  referred  to  the  carving  at  Kilkea 
Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Kildare  ;  that  in  their  own  museum,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  old  castle  of  Ballylarkin, 
near  Fresliford,  and  several  others.  He 
believed  the  object  of  putting  up  such 
figures  in  buildings  in  the  old  time  was  to 
catch  the  "  evil  eye  "  and  avert  the  danger 
supposed  thus  to  be  incurred.  But  it  was 
very  curious  to  see  such  a  design  thus  re- 
produced on  a  miniature  scale,  in  ivory,  the 
object  of  which  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
devise. 

Mr.  Neary,  without  conti-adicting  Mr. 
Graves'  theory  of  the  "  evil  eye,"  still  appre- 
hended there  might  be  grounds  for  objecting 
to  it  in  the  fact  that  some  of  those  sheela- 
na-gigs,  being  placed  very  high  up  in  the 
buildings,  where  they  would  not  so  readily 
catch  the  eye  as  that  on  the  entrance  gate  of 
Kilkea  Castle. 

The  chairman  said  there  was  one  at  Croom 
Castle  in  so  elevated  a  position  as  not  readily 
to  attract  the  eye. 

Mr.  Prim  said  that  the  sheela-na-gig  at 
Cullahill  Castle,  Queen's  County,  was  also  in 
a  very  elevated  position. 

Mr.  Graves  adhered  to  his  theory,  this 
objection  notwithstanding,  considering  that 
the  higher  the  object,  it  was  most  likely  to 
be  seen  from  a  distance. 

All  present  agreed  as  to  the  interest 
attaching  to  this  miniature  reproduction  of 
the  "  sheela-na-gig." 

CURIOUS  BRONZE  FIGURE. 

The  Rev.  James  Graves  exhibited  a  bronze 
mask  representing  a  bull's  face  (life  size) 
with  ornamental  trappings,  bearing  in  the 
centre  of  the  face  what  appeared  to  be  repre- 


sentations of  the  sun  and  moon.  He  said 
that  this  object  puzzled  him  a  good  deal  as 
to  its  antiquity.  The  bronze  seemed  ancient, 
but  the  treatment  had  something  of  an 
Indian  appearance ;  he  was  able  to  obtain 
a  pedigree  for  it  showing  that  it  was  known 
to  be  in  Ireland  for  forty  or  fifty  years  at 
least.  He  had  bought  it  in  Mitchelstown 
from  a  marine-store  dealer  there,  who  had 
once  been  an  advanced  politician  and  was 
kuown  as  "  The  Galtee  Boy;"  and  he  found, 
from  the  best  testimony,  that  for  from  forty 
to  fifty  years  back  it  had  been  hanging  up 
in  the  coifee-room  of  Mitchelstown  Hotel, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  originally  dug  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  Galtee  Mountain.  He  had 
I  been  speaking  to  Mr.  Clibborn,  of  the  Royal 
I  Ii-ish  Academy,  about  it,  who  said  that  he 
j  had  seen  bulls'  heads  used  as  ancient  orna- 
ments, somewhat  like  what  was  exhibited ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Graves)  should  bring  it  with  him 
to  Dublin  and  have  it  fully  investigated 
before  he  would  be  quite  satisfied  of  its  being 
an  Irish  antique.  As  he  said,  it  had  somewhat 
of  a  Hindoo  look,  but  the  sun  and  moon  were 
early  Christian  emblems. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  COLLOONY. 

The  chairman  exhibited  a  silver  medal — one 
of  those  struck  by  the  Corporation  of 
Limerick  in  1798,  for  presentation  to  their 
City  Militia  regiment,  in  connexion  with 
their  engagement  at  Colloony.  He  believed 
those  medals  to  be  now  very  rare,  as  he  had 
never  seen  another  specimen. 

THE  LIMERICK  BARBER-SURGEONS'  GUILD. 

Mr.  Lenihan,  J. P.,  Limerick,  said  he  had 
a  somewhat  more  ancient  relic  of  matters 
corporate  connected  with  Limerick  to  exhibit 
to  the  meeting.  It  was  the  seal  of  the  Bar- 
ber-Surgeons' Guild  of  that  city;  and,  as 
such  guild  seals  were  very  rarely  preserved 
to  the  present  day,  at  least  in  Ireland,  he 
felt  sure  they  would  deem  it  an  interesting 
relic.  The  seal  was  of  brass,  2  in.  in  dia- 
meter, the  central  device  bearing  a  shield 
divided  into  quarters  by  a  cross,  charged  in 
its  centre  with  a  lion,  passant  ganlent.  In 
the  first  and  fourth  quarters  were  a  chevron 
between  three  mullets  or  roses,  and  the 
second  and  third  a  hai'p  crowned.  For  a 
crest,  above  the  escutcheon,  a  female  bust, 
holding  in  the  right  hand  either  a  chalice  or 
wine  glass  ;  the  supporters  on  the  dexter  side 
1  a  lion  or  leopard,  and  on  the  sinister  a  grey- 
hound, both  dually  gorged ;  the  motto — 
"  Christi  sains  nostra."  The  legend  running 
round  the  seal — "  The  Barber  Chirurgeons, 
or  Guild  of  St.  My.  Magdalene,  Granted  by 
Heni-y  VI."  This  matrix,  however,  was  not 
older  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  was  probably 
cut  then  from  the  design  of  the  original 
seal,  on  the  latter  being  lost. 

Mr.  Lenihan  also  exhibited  the  seal  of  the 
Tholsel  Court  of  Limerick,  cut  in  wood ;  a 
very  curious  ancient  leaden  ink  bottle, 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  satyr's  head,  and 
said  to  have  belonged  formerly  to  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Dublin ;  a  bronze  tobacco- 
pipe,  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  old  clay  pipes; 
a  pipe-case  carved  from  a  piece  of  yew,  in  the 
shape  of  an  antique  shoe,  and  bearing  the 
date  1672  cut  on  the  lid  ;  a  stone  celt,  and 
an  iron  battle-axe  head,  found  in  Lough 
Gur. 

All  those  objects  excited  very  great  interest 
amongst  the  members  present. 

RINGS. 

Dr.  Barry  Delany  exhibited  three  silver 
rings  and  a  silver  signet.    The  first  of  the 
j  rings,  which  was  the  most  interesting  and 
I  valuable,  was  very  massive,  set  with  a  large 
I  cornelian,  and  a  small  emerald  at  either 
side,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  an 
abbot's  ring.    Dr.  Delany  said  it  was  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomastown  ;  and 
it  might  have  been  the  ring  of  one  of  the 
abbots   of  Jerpoint.    Tha  other  two  were 
decaae  rings,  with  a  signet  on  one  of  them 
bearing  the  sacred  monogram,  "  I.H.S."  The 
other  set  with  a  crystal,  and  rose  diamonds, 
beneath  the  crystal  being  the  representatioa 
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of  the  crucifixion  and  "  I.N. R.I."  The  silver 
seal  bore  the  arms  and  crest  of  the  Kildare 
Fitzgeralds,  with  the  motto — "Crom  Aboo." 

ST.  canice's  cathedral. 

Mr.  R.  Langrishe,  diocesan  architect,  ex- 
hibited a  tracing  of  a  spiritedly-coloured  scroll 
pattern,  executed  in  fresco,  on  a  pinkish-buff 
ground,  on  the  chamfer  of  the  arch  of  the  Old 
Lady  Chapel,  at  St.  Canice's  Cathedral.  He 
had  "discovered  it  in  the  recent  opening  of 
the  arch,  and  was  much  struck  with  its 
beauty. 

THE  OLD  KILKENNY  CANAL. 

Mr.  John  Hogan  presented  a  copy  of  the 
Lniversal  Advertiser,  a  paper  published  in 
Dublin  by  Matthew  Williamson,  in  the  last 
century.  This  was  No.  858,  "from  Tuesday, 
March  the  10th,  to  Saturday,  March  the  14th, 
1761,"  and  it  contained  amongst  the  domestic 
intelligence,  the  following  locally  interesting 
paragraph,  showing  that  the  old  Kilkenny 
Canal  had  been  actually  completed  to  the 
tide  water,  as  boats  had  been  able  to  pass  up 
to  Kilkenny 

"  Kilkenny,  March  4.  —  Yesterday  arrived  here 
for  the  first  liine  to  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction 
of  the  inhaliitants  of  this  city,  tliree  lariie  lighters 
to  take  in  goods  for  Waterford,  which  vvert-  this 
day  laden  with  tallow,  butter,  and  raarlile  for  ex- 
portation, they  sailed  up  and  down  our  new  catial, 
through  all  tlie  loeks,  gates,  &c.,  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  safety.  It  is  with  pleasure  ihat  we  see 
this  great  work,  begun  hut  three  years  aiio,  already 
become  of  real  use  lo  the  public,  and  will  speedily 
be,  wlieii  finished,  a  most  useful  navigation." 

Mr.  Prim  apprehended  they  could  not  rely 
on  this  paragraph  as  proving  that  trade  had 
ever  been  actually  carried  over  the  canal. 
The  local  tradition,  at  all  events,  was,  that 
what  must  be  called  a  trick  had  been  played 
on  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  day.  It  was 
said — the  late  Mr.  Michael  Comerford,  of 
King-street,  who  in  his  (Mr.  Prim's)  youth 
was  considered  the  oldest  intelligent  inhabi- 
tant of  Kilkenny,  was  his  authority  —  that 
Parliament  granted  a  certain  sum  towards 
completing  the  works  of  the  canal  (for  which 
several  previous  grants  had  been  made),  a 
part  to  be  paid  at  once,  and  the  remainder 
as  soon  as  the  works  had  reached  such  a 
state  as  that  boat  traffic  could  actually  be 
certified  to  have  commenced  between  Kil- 
kenny and  the  tide-water.  The  story  ran 
that,  before  the  works  had  reached  such  a 
state  as  that  traffic  could  absolutely  be  freely 
and  fully  commenced,  some  boats  were  filled 
with  merchandize  and  brought  through  the 
whole  canal,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  being 
dragged  over  shallows  by  strength  of  men 
and  horses ;  and  that  by  a  representation  to 
Parliament  that  the  traffic  had  already  begun, 
the  money  was  obtained.  This  was  the  tra- 
dition, which  seemed  to  be  correct;  and  they 
might,  he  thought,  fairly  consider  that  the 
paragraph  in  the  Lniversal  Advertiser  was 
sent  up  from  Kilkenny  to  be  published,  with 
the  view  of  aiding  the  subterfuge  intended 
to  be  played  off  on  the  Parliament. 

THE  BLACK  QUARRY  AND  JOHN's  BRIDGE. 

Mr.  Hogan  also  wished  to  lay  before  the 
meeting  the  following  memorandum  kindly 
given  him  by  Mr.  Watters,  town  clerk,  in 
reference  to  an  old  document  in  the  Kilkenny 
Corporation  Archives,  connected  with  the 
Black  Quarry  and  St.  John's  Bridge.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

"  Mention  is  made  of  the  Black  Quarry  in  the 
year  1618.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  on  1st 
December,  1618,  lietween  the  corporation  on  the 
one  part,  and  James  Conway  and  Teige  O'Hagan, 
masons,  of  the  other  pari,  '  for  the  repair  of  two 
broken  or  decayed  arches  and  the  pillars  under  said 
arches  of  St.  John's  Bridge.'  In  this  agreement  it 
is  stipulated  among  other  covenants  'that  the  said 
James  and  Teige  may  for  their  further  help  towards 
the  said  worke  take  all  wrought  ashlerstoanes  which 
the  Corporation  have  nowe  in  the  Black  Quarry, 
and  were  formerly  houitht  by  them  towards  the 
making  upp  of  tlie  said  Bridge  and  all  the  pounched 
stoanes,  and  other  stoanes  that  are  nowe  in  or  under 
the  said  decayed  arches  or  decayel  pillars  (saving 
the  Tornbes  or  monumental  Stoanes  that  are  there)." 
The  foregoing  is  an  exact  copy  from  the  passage  in 


tlie  agreement.  It  reads  as  if  there  were  tombs  or 
monumental  stones  under  the  pillars  of  the  bridge — 
or  does  it  mean  they  were  in  the  HIack  Quarry  ? 
The  meaning  seems  doubtful.  But  it  appears  the 
Black  Quarry  was  worked  256  years  ago — how 
long  before,  it  is  hard  to  say. —  F.  VV." 

The  meeting  was  unable  to  decide  whether 
the  tombs  had  been  at  the  bridge  or  the 
quaiTy,  but  it  was  probable  old  tombs  had 
been  used  in  repairing  the  bridge,  as  such 
remains  at  the  time  were  frequently  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  building  mate- 
rials. Respecting  the  Black  Quarry,  it  was 
observed  that  it  was  probably  used  to  supply 
building  material  for  the  town  of  Kilkenny 
from  its  beginning.  Bishop  Roth,  writing  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  of 
the  stone  used  for  building  in  Kilkenny, 
i  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Black  Quarry 
and  the  Holdensrath  Quarries  had  been 
worked  from  a  very  early  period. 

Mr.  Graves  laid  before  the  meeting  copies 
made  by  the  Rev.  B.  M'Carthy,  Mitchelstown, 
of  two  very  ititoresting  letters  amongst  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
Rome,  not  long  since  brought  over  to  Dublin. 
They  were,  a  letter  from  Colgan,  writing  to 
the  Council  of  the  Confederate  Catholics  of 
Kilkenny,  asking  for  countenance  and  assist- 
ance in  the  great  work  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  ; 
find  a  letter  ftom  Primate  Hugh  O'Reilly, 
written  from  Kilkenny,  authorising  a  sum  of 
money  of  his  deposited  at  Louvaine  to  be 
paid  to  Father  Colgan,  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
his  labours.  They  were  most  curious  and 
interesting  documents,  and  if  they  had  never 
yet  been  published,  they  would  be  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
period,  to  appear  in  the  Association's  Journal. 
On  this  subject  he  should  make  inquiry. 

Dr.  Martin  read  a  paper  on  the  old  church 
of  Kilbunny,  near  Portlaw,  and  several  other 
old  churches  in  the  surrounding  district, 
illustrated  with  drawings  of  various  monu- 
mental antiquities  remaining  in  them. 

A  paper  was  also  received  from  Mr.  W.  F. 
Wakeman,  on  the  antiquities  of  Chean-Eois, 
now  Clones,  Co.  Monnghan. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Kieran,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  to  donors  and  exhibitors,  and  the 
chairman  then  declared  an  adjournment  to 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1875. 


THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  BENSON. 

Sir  John  Benson,  whose  death  took  place 
at  Alexander-square,  Brompton,  some  days 
since,  will  be  remembered  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Building, 
his  design  being  the  one  chosen.  He  was 
for  some  years  the  engineer  to  the  Cork 
Harbour  Board,  and  under  his  direction  the 
navigation  of  the  river  was  much  improved. 
The  Water  Works  in  Cork  were  also  designed 
by  him,  and  St.  Patrick's  Chapel  and  other 
Catholic  churches  and  bridges".  He  held  the 
appointment  of  engineer  to  different  railways 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  His  last  works 
before  leaving  this  country  for  England  were, 
designs  for  raising  the  roof  of  St.  Patrick's 
Chapel,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Cork. 

Sir  John  was  born  in  Collooney,  County 
Sligo,  in  1812.  During  the  year  of  the 
severe  famine  he  was  county  surveyor  for 
the  East  Riding  of  Cork,  and  his  labours 
were  trying  and  arduous  at  that  time.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition  at 
Leinster  Lawn,  in  1853,  which  arose  through 
the  munificence  of  the  late  William  Dargan, 
the  architect  was  knighted  by  the  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans.  Sir 
John  was  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  the  architect  of  a 
number  of  works  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
He  had  been  residing  for  some  time  with 
Lady  Benson  at  Brompton,  for  the  benefit  of 
medical  advice,  and  the  announcement  of  his 
death  was  received  with  feelings  of  regret 
by  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  architectural 
and  engineering  professions. 


ECONOMY  AND  TRADE. 

At  the  decent  Social  Science  Congress  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Sir  G.  Campbell  on 
the  above  subject.  He  said  that  the  prevail- 
ing element  in  recent  changes  of  o])inion  on 
economical  questions  was  a  certain  distrust 
of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  political  economy. 
Men  did  not  always,  or  even  generally,  follow 
the  strict  paths  of  pecuniary  self-interest, 
and  we  must  make  large  allowances  for  certain 
attractions  not  originally  taken  into  account 
in  the  science  of  political  economy.  The  dis- 
turbing causes  he  placed  under  three  heads 
— first,  habit  or  custom  ;  second,  ignorance 
and  prejudice  ;  and  third,  the  fact  that  wealth 
and  happiness  were  not  always  commensurate. 
The  first-named  would  ever  largely  aflect 
human  affairs,  and  as  for  the  second  modern 
advances  seem  likely  to  reduce  ignorance  to 
a  minimum. 

In  the  old  republics,  and  in  the  American 
republic  until  the  other  day,  menial  work  had 
been  done  by  slaves,  and  it  was  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  the  Scotch  miners 
and  the  English  agricultural  labourers  wera 
raised  above  the  position  of  slaves.  But  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  measures 
were  being  taken  which  would  render  the 
people  no  longer  ignorant,  and  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  for  the  changes  necessarily  re- 
sulting. This  social  revolution  would  raisa 
the  wages  and  position  of  the  labourers  who 
perform  the  more  disagreeable  and  inferior 
labours.  There  had  hitherto  been  a  steady 
labour  current  to  America,  but  this  was  likely 
to  be  stopped,  for  the  Chinese  labourer — -no 
mean  competitor — was  fast  supplanting  white 
labour. 

He  was  often  inclined  to  think  that  if  the 
gates  of  China  were  fairly  opened  it  would 
be  a  question  if  the  New  World  was  to 
belong  to  the  Americans  or  to  the  Chinese. 
At  present  the  natives  of  India  were  un- 
doubtedly inferior  to  ourselves,  but  they  had 
shown  an  aptitude  for  skilled  labour  that 
would  have  its  eifect,  for  it  had  been  found 
that  they  did  the  work  as  well  as  the  mill 
hands  in  this  country.  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  best  means  of  drawing 
together  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
India,  and  the  Colonies,  a  real  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  self-governed 
colonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  India  with 
other  native-inhabited  and  Crown-governed 
colonies  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  we  must 
do  what  we  deem  best  in  the  interest  of  tha 
colony  or  dependency,  and  in  that  of  the 
empire  at  large  ;  but  in  the  case  of  self- 
governed  colonies  freedom  must  prevail  over 
the  economical  views  which  we  may  consider 
right.  His  own  view  was  that  self-govern- 
ment should  not  be  conceded  too  early,  but 
when  it  was  conceded  he  thought  that  any 

!  atfempt  to  maintain  too  close  a  connection 
with  the  mother  country  would  only  lead  to 
evil  and  bad  feeling.  As  yet,  political  freedoua 
could  not  he  given  to  India,  and  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  India,  was  to  govern 

;  India  absolutely  with  wisdom  and  justice. 
As  a  rule,  the  present  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties was  incomparably  the  best  system,  and 
the  first  duty  of  a  ruler  was  to  promote  that 
exchange  by  liberal  tarilfs  and  liberal  laws, 
and  by  the  industrial  education  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  people. 

What  was  wanted  in  India  was  a  cheap 
railway  system,  and  British  colonists  who 
would  live  in  the  hill  countries  with  theh" 
families  with  a  view  to  become  permanent 
settlers.  Toucliing  on  the  third  cause  of 
variation  from  the  strict  rules  of  pure  poli- 
tical economy.  Sir  George  said  it  was 
generally  deemed  to  be  a  source  of  weakness 
and  social  evil  in  this  country  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  accumulate  wealth  in  few 
hands.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
great  source  ^f  weakness  in  this  country  as 
compared  to  some  other  countries,  and  ons 
■which  might  give  them  the  advantage  in  the 
long  run,  was  the  want  of  saving.  The 
great  question  was,  how  to  give  the  work- 
men a  auflicient  interest  in  the  produce  of 
their  labour  as  to  make  them  prudent. 
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On  the  home-rule  question,  Sir  George  said 
he  was  so  far  a  home-ruler  that  he  should 
like  to  see  a  large  portion  of  our  self-govern- 
ment transferred  to  local  assemblies.  Very 
much  of  the  management  of  Irish  aifairs 
might  be  transferred  to  an  Irish  house  of 
representatives,  or  probably  rather  to  two 
separate  assemblies,  representing  two  Irish 
provinces,  north  and  south. 

A  very  large  portion  of  Scotch  aifairs  might 
be  much  better  managed  in  a  Scotch  assembly, 
and  England  might  advantageously  be  split 
up  into  provinces.  He  felt  confident  that 
provincial  assemblies  might  do  great  good, 
and  still  plenty  be  left  for  an  Imperial  parlia- 
ment to  look  after. 


SANITAKY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Healtli 
Act,  the  unions  as  sanitary  hoards  are  enileavouritig- 
to  get  into  vvorkiiii^  order ;  but  divided  opinions  in 
the  several  lioards  will  delay  for  months,  we  fear, 
any  really  eBective  sanitary  measures.  As  we 
foretold,  there  is  any  amount  of  correspondence 
passing  hetweeij  the  Local  Govei'ninent  Board  and 

the  new  sanitary  hoards — questions  and  answers,  

and  not  a  few  are  Ihe  questions  proposed  which  the 
staff  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  unahie  to 
clearly  answer. 

At  a  tneetins  of  the  Puhlic  Health  Committee  of 
the  Corporation — Captain  Robinson,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board, being  in  attendance— the  follow- 
ing a[ipr)iritments  were  made  and  salaries  fixed  :  — 
Dr.  E.  D.  Ma|jother,  medical  officer  of  health,  £300 
a-year  ;  Dr.  C.  A.  Cameron  (city  analyst)  con-ult- 
ing  sanitary  ofHcer,  £300  a-year;  J.  Boyle,  C.E., 
executive  officer  and  secretary,  £300  a-year.  Tlie 
thirteen  medical  officers  of  the  North  Union  district, 
at  a  salary  of  £10  per  annum  each.  E.  G.  VVel)b, 
sub-sanitary  officer,  £46  per  annum  ;  T.  E. 
O'Connor,  £52;  G.  Edwards,  £26;  two  sanitary 
inspectors  of  police,  £160  each;  tliree  sanitary  ser- 
geants of  police,  £89  14s.  each  ;  two  sanitary  ser- 
geanfs,  £84  10s.;  two  constables,  £81  IBs.  each  ; 
one  sergeant  at  a  nominal  salary  of  £5  4s.  ;  five 
seriieants,  at  a  nominal  salary  of  £2  12s.  each  ;  a 
clerk  at  £52  per  annum  ;  and  one  ines«ei)ger  and 
keeper  of  disinfectinir  ehaml}er,  at  £39  per  aimurn  ; 
a  disinfector  of  dwellin<_'s  at  3s.  per  disinfection, 
and  a  salary  of  £19  10s.  per  annum.  Captain 
Robinson  was  piessed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
above  salaries — the  medical  portion, — but  he  said 
lie  was  unahie  to  do  so,  Ihe  Local  Government 
Board  being  in  corresjiondence  with  the  Treasury 
on  the  subject.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
define  the  duties  of  the  officers,  consistitis  of 
Alderman  Durdin  and  Councillors  Maclean,  Nor- 
wood, Tickell,  M'Cormick,  Owens,  and  Byrne.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  wliether  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  ultimately  agree  to  these  appointments 
as  a  whole,  and  the  salaries  fi.vod  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. Tlie  police  element  is  most  objectionable  from 
more  points  of  view  than  one,  and  not  Ihe  least 
when  it  is  considered  that  some  of  the  police  ser- 
geants and  officers  are  stated  to  he  the  owners  or 
sub-landlords  of  a  numlier  of  the  worst  class  of 
tenement  houses  in  Dublin. 

In  the  North  Dublin  Union,  at  a  late  meeting, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  Firislas  Churchyard 
were  discussed,  and  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
Artane  Churchyard  was  also  mentioned.  Kil- 
lester,  too,  came  in  for  notice.  Tlie  clerk  brought 
up  the  corresi>ondence  between  liimself  and  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Board  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  building  at  the  workhouse,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Bentley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tickell,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: — "That  Mr.  Carroll, 
the  l)oard's  solicitor,  he  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  Board  of  Works,  with  a  view  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  a  loan  of  £4,500  to  the  board,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  his  letter  of  20th  June,  1873,  and  upon 
the  terms  mentioned  in  the  draft  deed  already 
furnished  by  tlie  Board  of  Works." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  sanitary  board  at 
Clontarf  the  following  appointments  were  made:  — 
Mr.  T.  H.  Ilolbrook,  C.B.,  executive  officer,  at 
£100  per  annum  ;  Professor  Cameron,  consulting 
medical  officer,  witliout  salary,  but  to  lie  paid  a  fee 
of  2  guineas  when  consulted  ;  Mr.  J.  Needliam, 
.sanitary  sub-ofEcer,  at  a  salary  of  £12  ;  Dr. 
Faussett's  salary  as  medical  sanitary  officer  was 
fixed  at  £5,  making,  with  tlie  £15  allocated  by  the 
North  Union,  £20,  being  the  same  amount  as  the 
other  medical  officers  in  the  North  Dublin  Union 
districts.  An  opinion  was  expressed  by  tlie  hoard 
that  the  Act  in  some  respects  was  unworkable. 


At  a  meetinp'  of  the  guardians  of  the  Rathdown 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  sub-sanitary 
officers,  the  following  appointments  were  made  : — 
Mr.  Fred  crick  Beatlie,  lor  Ashford  dispensary  dis- 
trict, at  a  salary  of  £36  a-year  ;  .Mr.JohnT.  Evans, 
for  Arklow,  at  £31  10s.;  Mr.  John  Manley,  for 
Dniiiianstown,  at  £10;  Mr.  Livingston,  for  New- 
briilL'e,  at  £20  ;  Mr.  Peter  Moran,  for  Newcastle, 
at  £20;  Mr.  John  D.  Edge,  for  Uathdriim,  at  £25 ; 
Mr.  Lawrence  Byrne,  for  Auglirim,  at  £10. 

Athy. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  a  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  By rne,  sanitary  inspector,  stating 
that  at  the  request  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Carroll,  J.  P.,  and 
Mr.  Nolan,  of  Hobartstown,  he  inspected  part  of 
Belan  anil  Hobartstown.  There  were  aliout  fourteen 
families  in  these  localities  all  living  very  close  to 
one  another,  and  there  had  been  about  thirteen  cases 
of  fever  within  the  last  three  months.  It  was  stated 
that  these  cases  were  caused  by  some  standing 
pools.  The  parties  to  whom  these  pools  belonged 
said  they  required  them  for  their  cattle.  Mr. 
Reeves  said  there  were  a  large  number  of  families  at 


This  was  a  matter  that  should  be  attended  to.  It 
was  ordered  that  the  sanitary  officer  appointed 
should  visit  and  inspect  the  nuisance  complained  of 
by  Mrs.  Owen,  and  should  get  tiie  public  pump  at 
Beggars-end  rejiaired.  The  following  appointments 
were  subsequetit ly  made  :  — Mr.  Clandillon  was  ap- 
liointed  as  suli-sanitary  officer,  at  £20  per  annum. 
The  several  relieving  officers  were  appointed,  with 
an  addition  of  £o  to  their  existing  salaries. 

Abbeyleix.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Union,  a 
number  of  certificates  were  sent  in  by  Drs.  Swan, 
Stoney,  and  Hanrahan  in  reference  to  nuisances. 
Mr.  Owen  inquired  whether  the  public  were  aware 
of  the  proceedings  which  they  were  liable  to  have 
laken  against  them  under  the  new  Act.  He  thouyhl 
they  sinnild  get  an  intimation  of  the  provisinns  of 
the  Act  by  circulars  or  placards.  It  would  seem  to 
be  an  arbitrary  thing  to  proceed  anainsl  tliera  with- 
out giving  fair  notice  and  time  to  abate  the  nui- 
sances complained  of.  Colonel  Bull  thought  the 
parties  shonhl  be  summoned,  and  in  the  meantime 
tliey  could  remove  the  nuisances.  Mr.  Lalor  said 
it  svould  be  absolutely  tiecessary  to  acquaint  the 
small  farmers  and  others  who  have  cesspools  at 
their  doors,  and  give  them  time  to  remove  them. 
The  sanitary  officers  reported  that  in  Abbeyleix 
there  are  twenty  filthy  yards,  two  pias  in  dwelling- 
houses  ;  in  BallinaUill  six  piys  in  dwelling-houses, 
two  fil  thy  yards,  two  cesspools,  and  two  foul  sewers ; 
in  Haheen  two  cesspools  and  two  filthy  yards. 

LiMEKlCK. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Limerick  the  water  supply  of  the  city  was 
under  consideration.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan  said 
that  the  pipe-water  supplied  to  his  district  was 
very  impure.  He  asked  the  council  to  re-open 
Sarsfield's  Well  in  "St.  Peter's  Cell,"  which,  after 
being  closed  for  a  number  of  years,  bad  been  recently 
discovered.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the 
water  supply,  it  transpired  that  the  Shannon  water 
did  not  undergo  any  process  of  filtration  befor? 
being  supplied  to  the  citizens.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  here,  a  Ion;;  discussion  took 
place  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  stimulants  con- 
sumed by  (latieiils  in  the  fever  hospital  It  was 
ultimately  agreed  that  Lord  Clarina  should  lay 
before  the  l)oard  a  taliular  form  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  military  hospitals  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  sliowim;  the  description  of  fever,  the  amount 
of  stimulants  consumed,  &c.,  in  each  iiarticular  case, 
with  a  view  to  such  forms  bein;;  introduced  by  the 
visiting  physicians  for  the  future  information  of  the 
guardians.  Jilessrs.  Hunt  and  Company,  Dublin, 
were  declared  contractors  for  the  supply  of 
medicines. 

Ennis. — A  t  a  meeting  of  the  Union,  a  lengthened 
discussion  took  place  on  the  duties  and  salaries  of 
the  sanitary  officers  under  the  new  Act.  The 
chairman  exjiressed  his  opinion  that  no  further 
duties  were  involved  under  the  Act  ;  that  it  was 
only  giving  them  difierent  names  ;  and  that,  as  the 
salaries  of  the  medical  officers  had  been  raised  £10 
each  wiLliin  Ihe  last  two  months,  while  the  poor 
rates  in  some  districts  were  50  per  cent,  higher,  he 
would  not  be  disposed  to  give  any  increase  to  their 
present  salaries.  Major  C.  F.  Studdert  proposed 
that  the  salaries  of  the  disjiensary  doctors  as  sani- 
tary officers  be  fixed  at  £10  eacli  ;  consulting 
sanitary  officers,  £20  ;  executive  officer,  £20  ;  and 
the  sub-sanitary  inspector,  £5.  These  suggestions 
were  adopted. 

BoRRlsoKANE. — At  the  meeting  of  this  Board, 
Dr.  Stoney  was  appointed  consulting  sanitary 
officer;  Mr.  Ralph,  (^lerk  of  the  Union,  executive 
sanitary  officer — each  to  receive  a  salary  of  £10. 
The  three  dispensary  doctors  were  appointed  sani- 
tary inspectors  of  their  districts  at  a  salary  of  £5. 


An  order  was  made  to  advertise  for  sub-sanitary 
officers. 

Bai.rothery.  —  The  following  appointments 
were  made  at  the  union.  Each  dispensary  medical 
officer  to  receive  £10  in  addition  to  his  present 
salary  for  the  duties  of  sanitary  inspection.  Dr. 
Adrien  was  appointed  consulting  sanitary  officer, 
at  a  salary  of  £10.  The  relieving  nffiJers  were 
appointed  sanitary  sub-officers,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive £7  lOs.  each  ;  and  Mr.  Lannin,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Union,  is  to  be  executive  sanitary  officer,  at  a 
salary  of  £30. 

Naas. — The  following  replies  to  the  several 
questions  submitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  the  Naas  Town  Commissioners,  were 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians.  We 
reproduce  them  here,  as  it  will  be  seen  that,  owing 
to  Ihe  framing  of  the  Irish  Ilnaltli  Act,  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  certain 
duties  devolving  on  the  newly-constituted  sanitary 
hoards.  The  Irish  Health  Act  will  need  amend- 
ment, and  we  are  certain,  as  we  stated  nefore,  a 


Tj„  ,        ,    ,  ,  ,  liic'it,  rtiiu  \vK  ai  c  ctfiLuiii,  as  we 

vvhTn.P     '  "n    ^"^         ,        "°  ^""'^  '^'■'^  Of  confusion  and  legislation  too  will  arise 

what  they  could  procure  from  a  private  pump.         soon  as  it  is  put  in  operation  over  the  country. 

What  portion  of  the  Towns' Improvement  Act,  1854, 
has  been  repealed  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  1874? 
— The  only  alteration  made  in  the  Towns'  Improve- 
ment Act  by  the  Puhlic  Health  Act  is  the  provi- 
sions  contained  in  section  44  of  the  latter  Act  ex- 
tending the  limit  of  rating,  in  cases  where  the  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  water  have  been  adopted, 
to  2s.  ill  the  £1.    Whether  the  duty  of  watering 
the  streets  devolves  on  the  guardians  as  the  new 
sanitary  authority  ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  town 
commissioners  are  bound  to  hand  over  to  them  their 
watering  cart  ? — The  powers  and  duties  which  are 
transferred  by  the  Public  Health  Act  from  the  town 
commissioners  to  the  board  of  guardims  are  set 
forth  in  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  as  follows- — 
"  All  powers  and  duties  within  the  district  exer- 
cisable or  attaching  to  the  sewer  authority  under 
the  Sewage  Utilization  Acts,  and  by  and  to  the 
nuisance  authority  under  the   Nuisance  Removal 
.Acts,  and  by  and  to  the  local  authority  under  the 
Common  Lodging    Houses  Act,  the  Artizans  and 
Labourers   Dwellings    Act,   and    the  Bakehouse 
Regulation  Act,  and  all  powers  and  duties  with  re- 
S|iect  to  sanitary  matters  under  any  Act,  local  act, 
or  provisional  order  within  the  district.   The  Board 
do  not  think  that  tliere  is  anything  in  this  section 
to  relieve  the  town  commissioners  from  the  duty  of 
watering  the  streets.    Whether  the  care  of  the 
burial  grounds  within  the  boundary  of  the  town  of 
Naas  is  transferred  from  the  commissioners  to  the 
new  sanitary  authority,  and  whether  the  new  sani- 
tary board  are  not  bound  to  undertake  the  payment 
of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  commissioners  pur- 
suant to  the  9th  section  ? — The  powers  and  duties 
of  the  town  commissioners  under  the  Burial  Grounds 
Acts  are  not  affecteil  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1874.    Whether  the  45ih  and  46tli  sections  of  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act  relating  to  lodging-houses 
remain  in  force,  or  are  the  powers  therein  contained 
transferred  to  the  new  sanitary   authority  ? — The 
powers  and   duties  of  the  Town  Commissioners 
in    relation    to  common    lodging  -  houses  appear 
to  be  transferred  to  Ihe   board   of  guardians  by 
the  7th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Whether 
the  six  public  i)umps  belonging  to  the  town  com- 
missioners are  to  be  handed  o»er  to  the  new  sanitary 
authority? — As  the  duty  of  providing  the  district 
with  water  now  attaches  lo  tlie  sanitary  authority, 
it  would  appear  that  these  public  pumps  become 
the  property  of  Ihe  sanitary  authority  by  virtue  of 
the  9th  sec. ion  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Whether 
the  town  commissioners'  officer,  called  inspector  of 
nuisances,  appointed  under  17  and  18  Vic, cap.  103, 
is  to  be  continued,  or,  are  his  duties  and  payment 
to  be  transferred  to  the  new  board  ?  —  It  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  hoard  of  guardians,  as  the  rural  sanitary 
authority,  to  appoint  sanitary  sub-officers  for  every 
part  of  the  union  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction 
as  the  sanitary  authority,  and  this  includes  the 
town  of  Naas." 

Blackrock. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners, a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed 
to  J.  H.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  T.C.,  for  liavini;  caused  at 
his  own  expense,  the  water  from  a  pump  to  be  ana- 
lysed by  Prof.  E.  Reynolds,  tlie  same  pump,  situated 
in  the  township,  being  proved  to  supply  water  of  so 
bad  a  nature  as  to  he  dangerous  to  health,  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  sewage  water.  £1,039 
6s.  9d.,to  credit  of  sinking  fund  account,  was  ordered 
to  be  invested  in  bank  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland;  and  that  of  the  amount  of  £1,688  18s. 
lOd.,  to  the  creilit  of  the  main  drainage  account, 
a  cheque  to  be  drawn  for  £1,500  on  deposit.  In 
their  annual  report  the  commissioners  state  that 
"  the  sanitary  committee  have  continued  to  exercise 
their  careful  attention  in  every  matter  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; and  the  hoard  are  making  arrangements  to 
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carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government,  Board 
under  the  Public  Health  Act.     The  main  driimaGte 
of  Hie  township,  in  the  districts  most  reqnirnif;  it, 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  on 
reasonahle  ternis.   Arrangements  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  Val  de  Travers  Pavins  Co.  to  asphalt 
the  principal  footpaths  of  the  townsliip  to  the  extent 
of  £1  000.    Active  steps  are  lieins  taken  to  convert 
the  slob  lands  at  VVilliamstovvn  and  Blackrock  into 
a  People's  Park.     The  commissioners  desire  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  valuable  support 
which  thev  have  received  from  the  Ritfht  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  thronsjii  his  respected  asent, 
John  E.  Vernon,  lisq  ,  in  aid  of  this  most  desirable 
object."  The  surveyor  presented  a  favorable  report. 
The  several  works  in  his  department  have  been 
executed  "  within  the  estimates."    Mr.  Leetch  ob- 
iected  to  two  items  in  the  accounts— the  enormous 
law  costs  and  the   tax  for  the  Peoples  Park. 
Complaints  were  made  as  to  the  conditon  of  the 
Main-street  and  Rock-road,  which   were  almost 
impassable  from  the  heavy  mud  and  deep  ruts 
caused  by  the  surface  bavins;  been  torn  up  for  con- 
struction of  sewers.    The  attention  of  the  County 
Surveyor  in  whose  chary;e  the  roads  are,  is  to  be 
called  to  the  matter. 

Dalkky.— The  commissioners  of  this  township 
met  on  Wednesday.  It  was  announced  that  the 
township  was  in  a  hishly  satisfactory  state,  the 
district  beins  free  from  contasiious  diseases  of  every 
description,  and  in  a  pure  and  healthy  condition. 


Meyerbeer,  E.  Haydn  ;  also  of  Cramer,  tlio 
fonnder  of  the  firm,  and  Clementi,  origi- 
nally Keuior  partner  in  CoUard  and  Collard  s. 
These,  which  are  are  all  striking  likenesses, 
have  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  but 
in  decorative  style,  being  white  upon  amber, 
shaded  in  outline  only.  These  fine  exainplcs 
of  the  decorator's  art  have  all  been  exclusively 
designed  and  carried  out  by  the  well-known 
firm  of  James  Gibson  and  Son,  decorators 
and  stained  glass  manufacturers,  49  and  50 
Mary-street,  Dublin. 


MURAL  DECORATION 

AT 

CRAMER  &  CO.'S  WAREROOMS. 


Our  city  readers  are  familiar  with  the  very 
excellent  appearance  presented  by  the  fron- 
tage of  the  premises  in  W^estmoreland-street, 
erected  a  few  years  ago,  for  Messrs.  Cramer, 
Wood  and  Co.,  music-sellers,  from  plans  by 
the  late  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Murray,  architect.  A 
renewal  of  the  internal  decoration  of  the 
front  wareroom  and  gallery  having  recently 
become  necessary,  the  firm  to  whom  the  work 
was  entrusted  resolved  that  it  should  be  m 
strict  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  building,  j 
To  accomplish  this  the  designers  have  had  to 
make  extensive  demands  upon  their  inventive 
faculties  and  knowledge.    With  these  few  ] 
remarks  we  shall  endeavour,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  be  able  personally  to 
inspect  this  unique  specimen  of  mural  de- 
coration, to  jot  down  a  few  particulars. 

The  ceilings  are  coloured  a  pale  cream 
shade ;   in  the   front  wareroom  they  are 
panelled  in   appropriate  tints,  to  which  the 
decorated  beams   add   considerable  effect. 
The  arched  ceiling  of  that  fine  apartnient, 
the  grand  gallery,  is  covered  all  over  with  a 
light  trellis  decoration.     The  intersecting 
beams  and  arches,  for  sake  of  contrast,  being 
painted  in  rich  mauve,  decorated  with  gold 
stars.    The  decorations  in  front  of  gallery, 
balustrade,  beam  under  same,  and  supporting 
pillars  (the  caps  of  which  are  etched  with 
gold),  blend   in  harmony  with  all.  The 
gradations  of  color  on  the  various  stucco 
arches  claim  as  it  were  an  affinity  to  the 
prevailing  tints   of  the  walls  throughout, 
which  is  a  pale  neutral  green,  panelled  with 
bands  of  mauve  and  white,  finished  at  the 
lower  part  of  walls  by  a  dado  of  dark  stone- 
color,  ornamented  with  lines  and  bordering  of 
leaves, &c.  Theprincipalpanelledwallbetween 
the  raised  pilasters  (which  latter  are  decorated 
with  white  arabesque  tracery  upon  Pompeian 
brown)  are  semicircular  at  the  top,  to  corres- 
pond with  the  open  arches  which  connect 
the  front  warerooms  and  stairs  with  this  gal- 
lery. The  spandrils  formed  by  these  painted 
arches  are  colored  rich  amber,  upon  which 
white  tracery  and  musical  trophies  form  a 
delicate  contrast,  and  correspond  with  the 
painted  frieze  connecting  the  raised  capitals 
of  the  pilasters.     The  spandrils  over  the 
open  arches  are  of  a  terra-cotta  color  with 
similar  tracery,  finishing  at  both  sides  of  the 
semicircular  arch  with  medallions  upon  amber 
grounds. 

We  would  here  call  especial  notice  to  these 
medallions,  as  well  as  to  those  forming  the 
central  decoration  of  the  principal  panels  in 
the  gallery.  In  them  admirable  portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  composers,  &c.,  of  modern 
times— notably,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelsohn,  RoBsini,Offenbach,Verdi,Weber, 


STATUE  OF 
ARCHBISHOP  MAC  HALE. 
Within  the  past  week  we  had  much  pleasure 
in  viewing,  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Thos.  Farrel  , 
R  H  A.,  in  Lower  Gloucester-street,  the  full- 
sized  model  of  a  statue  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam.  The  figure  (8  ft.  in  height)  will  be 
sculptured  in  Saravezza  marble.  It  will  rest 
on  a  pedestal  (about  9  ft.  high)  of  Portland 
stone  elaborately  carved.  We  were  pleased 
to  observe  with  what  fidelity  the  sculptor  has 
reproduced  in  marble  the  features  of  this 
venerable  prelate  (familiarly  known  as  "  John 
of  Tuam")  who  still  lives  amongst  us. 

The  work  is  to  be  completed  by  next 
March— on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
election  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Tuam. 

The  statue  is  to  be  placed  in  the  square  m 
front  of  St.  Jarlath's  Cathedral,  Tuam. 

Bewildered  and  disappointed  committees 
in  search  of  sculptors  at  the  present  time 
would,  we  opine,  be  much  benefited  if  favored 
with  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  specimen 
of  native  art  here  noticed. 


down,  and  then  fell.  Only  about  half  the  eeilin)? 
fell  into  the  school.  On  s;nin'.;  down  he  found  that 
several  of  the  children  bad  been  injured.  Lifted 
two  of  them  from  tlie  window;  others  liad  hem 
jammed  in  between  the  fallen  timber.  Accordiiii? 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  business  of  the 
school  was  to  be  carrieil  on  during  the  alterationi". 
Mr.  M'Carthy  was  the  architect. 

James  Carey,  bricklayer,  said  he  was  Mr. 
Meade's  foreman,  and  was  present  at  the  school 
when  the  accident  occurred.  Assisted  in  (.'cltiiiii 
some  of  the  children  out  from  amongst  the  (Ifhris.^ 
To  the  liest  of  his  opinion  the  deceased  was  one  of 
the  boys  whom  he  extricated.  There  were  slight 
traces  of  blood  on  the  boy's  face. 

Mr.  John  M-Nnlly,  resident  pupil  of  thehospital, 
de[)03ed  to  the  injuries  which  the  boy  Faaan  sus- 
tained. He  was  carefully  attended  up  till  the  day  of 
his  death.  Believed  death  resulted  from  the  frac- 
ture and  other  injuries  which  the  child  had  received. 

Mr.  Fasan  (uncle  of  deceased)  said  he  attached 
no  blame  whatever  to  the  Cbrisiian  Brothers.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  to  thank  them  for  their  kind- 
ness to  the  hoy  since  the  accident  occurred.  He 
felt  surprised,"however,  that  Mr.  Meade  himself  was 
not  present  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Mr.  Byrne  also  said  it  would  be  most  satisfactory 
to  tlie  lioy's  friends,  as  well  as  those  present  at  the 
inquiry,  if  Mr.  Meade  had  attended.  The  Christian 
Brotliers  knew  notliirii;  further  of  the  transaction, 
and  were  altoaetlier  in  the  hands  of  Mr  iMeaile. 

After  a  l)rief  consultation,  the  jury  returned  the 
followin<T  verdict  That  Henry  Faijan  died  in 
Jervis-sireet  Hospital,  on  Monday,  the  26th  of 
October,  1874,  from  the  effects  of  fracture  of  the 
skull  an  i  other  injuries  which  he  received  in  the 
schoolroom  at  St.  Mary's-place,  on  the  moruins  of 
Friday,  the  2iid  of  same  month,  by  the  fallinji  of  the 
ceiling  of  said  schoolroom  ;  and  that  proper  care 
and  precaution  had  not  been  taken  by  the  party  re- 
sponsible lor  safely  carrying  out  the  alterations  in 
said  sclioolrooin." 


THE  BLACKSTAFF  RIVER. 
Writing  to  the  Belfast  News-letter,  Dr.  Henry 
MacCormac  says  :— The  only  possible  way  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  the  Blackstaff,  or 
with  any  river  converted  into  a  sewer,  is  to 
cease  to  render  it  a  receptacle  for  impurities. 
Rivers  were  intended  to  beautify  the  earth, 
refresh  and  comfort  its  inhabitants,  and  not 
to  be  converted  into  cesspools.  The  treat- 
ment to  which  the  rivers  that  flow  through 
our  towns  are  subjected  is  disgracefiil.  No 
river  is  in  a  worse  position  than  the  Belfast 
Blackstaff;  and  I  hope  the  ballad-singers 
will  take  up  the  following  strain,  sligntly 
altered  from  some  lines  which  appear  in  the 
Manehester  Lantern  on  the  Irwell  River,  and 
which  suit  the  Blaekstaff  just  as  well  :— 

The  Bl.ickstiiff  flows  by  noisome  spots 

A  dark  and  deadly  l  iver. 
Foul  stenches  its  forget-rae-nots 

Which  taint  the  air  for  ever. 
It  Kuslies,  glides,  it  slips,  it  slides. 

And  mocks  each  poor  endeavour; 
For  all  we  write  and  all  be  talli, 

It  reeks,  and  reeks  for  ever. 
It  reeks  with  all  its  might  and  main, 

t)f  deal  h  and  plague  the  brewer, 
With  here  and  there  some  nasty  drain, 

And  here  and  there  a  sewer. 
By  tetid  bank,  impure  and  rank, 

It  swirls,  a  liialhsome  river; 
Its  breath  is  strong,  though  we  be  weak, 
And  death  it  brews  iiar  ever. 

But  now  the  Lagan  likewise  shares  the 
horrible  irapuritv  of  the  Blackstaff,  and 
stenchy  oflal,  biddmg  fair  to  render  the  shore- 
ward dwellings  well  nigh  uninhabitable,  I 
find  actually  extends  along  the  lough  beyond 
Craigavad. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
We  have  to  acknowledge   receipt   of  the 
following  from  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Co. : — 
"  Earthwork   Tables,"   by   Broadbent  and 
Campin.    A  handy  book  for  the  office  of  the 
engineer  and  contractor.     "  Quantities  and 
Measurements,"  by  Alfred  Charles  Beaton, 
4th  Edition  revised.— This  is  one  of  the 
useful    handbooks    comprising    "  Weale's 
Series."    It  contains  plain  directions  with 
diagrams  for   the   workman.      A   list^  of 
Builders'  Prices  is  also  given.    "  The  Safe 
Use  of  Steam,"  containing  Rules  for  the 
Guidance  of  Unprofessional  Steam  Users. 
By  an  Engineer. — The  information  contained 
in  this  hrotilmre  is  put  forward  in  the  simplest 
form;  it  should  tend  to  remove  the  "great 
ignorance  of  the  proper  control  of  steam 
power."   


THE  LATE  ACCIDENT  IN 
MARY'S-PLACE. 
AN  inquest  on  the  body  of  Henry  Fairan,  whose 
death  resulted  from  the  falling  of  a  ceiling-  at  the 
Christian  Brothers' School,  Mary's-place,  was  held 
on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Grace,  Superior  of  the  Order, 
deposed  that  on  the  2ud  inst.  workmen  were  en- 
ffa'^ed  at  the  schools,  addint;  another  storey  to  the 
buHding.  The  work  was  beina  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Meade,  of  Great  Brunswick-street,  with  whom 
witness  had  a  contract.  At  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent he  (witness)  had  ascended  the  scatfoldmg, 
and  saw  the  workmen  employed  on  the  ceiling. 
Some  of  the  children  were  then  in  the  schoolroom 
underneath.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  hix 
attention  was  the  crashing  of  timber.  The  men 
were  standing  on  the  ceiling  and  doing  somelhins 
to  the  trusses  of  the  old  roof.    The  ceiling  sank. 


NEW  THEATRE  IN  WATERFORD. 
In  noticing  the  efforts  now  being  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  theatre  in  Waterford 
by  a  Limited  Liability  Company,  the  local 
News  says  :— "  We  are  happy  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  that  the  directors  of  this  com- 
pany have  had  before  them,  at  a  meeting 
this  week,  splendidly-executed  plans  (pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  W.  C.  Doolin,  C.E.,  and 
R.  Ryan,  Citv  Surveyor)  of  the  projected 
theati'-e,  and  after  very  careful  scrutiny  (the 
architects  affording  the  fullest  explanation), 
they,  together  with  the  specifications,  were 
unanimously  approved  of,  and  tenders  for 
building  according  to  same  to  be  invited,  the 
work  to  be  executed  not  later  than  the  25th 
March  next.  Having  been  favored  with 
a  view  of  the  original  plans,  it  aifords  us 
much  pleasure  to  state  that  Waterford  will 
soon  possess  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best 
theatres  in  the  kingdom,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1,000  persons  ;  and  as  it  will  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  under  the  control  of  the 
Corporation  and  its  officers,  we  have  sufficient 
guarantee  that  nothing  of  an  objectionable 
character  will  ever  be  presented  withm  its 

^^'The  advertisement  for  tenders  wiE  be 
found  on  our  front  page.  

The  overseers  of  scavengers  have  been  directed 
1  by  No.  1  Committee  "to  keep  washed,  clean,  and 
1  in  repair  the  pedestals  of  the  ^public  statues  anii 
I  memorials  within  the  Borough." 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Dundalk  Gas  Company  have  reduced  the 
price  of  gas  from  6s.  Sri.  to  Ss.'lOd.  per  1,000  feet. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Tullamore  have  de- 
cided on  applylns;  for  a  loan  for  tlie  purpose  of 
erecting  a  town  hall,  &c. 

On  Monday  evening,  whilst  two  men  were  work- 
ing on  a  scaffold  at  Monkstown-aveime,  a  plank 
gave  way,  and  one  of  them  was  precipitated  to  the 
ground,  a  distance  of  nearly  30  teet.  He  has 
received  such  severe  injuries  that  small  hopes  are 
entertained  that  he  will  recover.  The  other  man 
escaped  uninjured. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  premises  for  the 
Hibernian  Bunk  at  Letterkenny,  Donegal,  has  been 
laid  by  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Diver,  P.P.  There 
are  now  three  branch  hanks  in  the  town.  The 
archifect  of  the  new  building  is  Mr.  Timothy  Hevey, 
Belfast.  The  town  of  later  years  has  much  im- 
proved commercially,  and  we  hope  it  will  also  show 
progress  in  a  sanitary  direction. 

No  "  Puffer."— The  following  advertisement 
appears  in  a  provincial  contemporary: — "Hull 
Sooley,  bricklayer,  who  stands  uniivallcd  in  the  art 
of  building  chimneys  and  futniels,  and  curing  them 
from  smoking  and  puffing,  respectfully  infor""ms  liis 
friends  and  the  public,  that  all  orders"will  be  punc- 
tually attended  to  by  him  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Hothearths,  ovens  and  kitchen-ranges,  set  in  the 
best  maimer,  and  on  most  reasonable  terms.  Any 
work  of  the  above  description  undjrtaken,  if  not 
sufficiently  cured,  will  demand  no  payment." 


powder  and  mixed  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  so  as  to  make  a  thin  paste,  and  this  is  then 
nibbed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lead  upon  those  parts 
of  the  alass  required  to  be  rendered  opaque.  A 
fine  frosted  outline  or  design  may  thus  be  produced 
iipon  a  sheet  of  smooth  transparent  glass.  To 
finish  the  operation,  the  glass  is  gently  heated  in 
an  iron  vessel  covered  with  a  funnel  passins  up  the 
chimney,  to  gel  rid  of  the  noxious  fumes  that  are 
given  off;  on  coolins,  the  plate  is  washed  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  soda  or  potash,  to  remove  any 
acid  yet  remaininu,  and  is  then  rinsed  in  water. 
Focusing  glasses  for  the  photo  camera,  and  develop- 
ment glasses  (or  pigment-printing,  can  be  prepared 
in  this  way  at  very  little  expense. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


A  Shovel  and  Broom  Note.— Sub-Commit- 
tee A  of  No.  1  Committee  of  the  Corporation  met 
on  yesterday  at  hall-past  one  o'clock,  p.m.— Coun- 
cillor Callow  in  the  chair.  There  were  also  present 
— Alderman  Draper  and  Councillors  Gavan  and 
Franklin,  and  Councillor  Bury,  ex  officio.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Police  Report  was  read, 
for  week  ended  1 7th  inst.  :— "  The  streets,  lanes,' 
and  other  public  thoroushfares  were  regularly 
scavenged  for  the  week  ending  17th  inst."  (Oct.) 
[A  committee  of  the  whole  house  will  sit  on  the  25th 
instant  to  confirm  the  above  and  other  "  reports  " 
and  to  thank  the  city  offi 'ials  !]  ' 

A  memorial  window  of  stained  glass  has  bee" 
placed  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Gilford,  County 
Down,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  T. 
M 'Master,  of  Dunharton  House.  It  has  been 
erected  by  three  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friends,  W.  R.  Masaroon,  VV.  Spotten,  and  T. 
Barklie,  Esqrs.  The  centre  lights  contain  repre- 
sentations of  tlie  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and  the 
four  Evangelists.  In  the  side  llshts  are  the  Good 
Samaritan,  and  Christ  multiplying  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  with  scenes  descriptive  of  the  following 
passages  in  Matt.  25  : — "  I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave 
me  meat I  was  thirsty  atid  ye  gave  me  drink  ;" 
"  Naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  A  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in."  The  circular  part  of  the  window  con- 
tains a  representation  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
and  surrounding  it  are  the  initials  of  the  donors'. 
The  work  has  been  sujiplied  by  Caldwell  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Levbaux's  Self-propelling  Tramway 
Car. — Mr.  Leveaux,  the  patentee  of  a  new  spring 
motive  power,  by  the  action  of  compound  coiled 
steel  springs,  has  been  engaged  on  the  application 
of  his  invention  to  tramway-cars  upon  a  practical 
basis,  and  it  is  announced  that  public  trials  of  such 
self-propelling  cars  will  shortly  be  made  on  some 
of  the  niclropolitan  lines.  The  action  is  said  to  be 
smooth  and  noiseless,  effective,  and  perfectly  under 
control,  both  for  forward  and  backward  motion. 

Tramways  in  New  York.— The  total  length 
of  tramways  in  New  York  is  76  miles  ;  they  empToy 
11,086  horses,  moving  cars  at  the  busiest  times  at 
the  rale  of  one  every  47  seconds.  The  rate  of  speed 
per  hour  is  5  miles,  and  the  average  cost  of  con- 
struction three-eighths  of  a  million  dollars  per  mile. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  last  year  was 
192,000,000,  being  2J  millions  per  mile.  On  some 
parts  the  ratio  was  still  greater.  The  tramway  in 
the  Sixth  Avenue  carried  4,000,000  per  mile,  and 
that  in  the  Third  Avenue  below  Central-park, 
5,000,000.  The  average  hre  on  the  different  lines 
and  their  branches  is  5i  cents,  whilst  the  total 
expense  for  passage  is  4  1,5-lOOth  cents.,  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  98-lOOth  cents.  The  business  of  these 
tramways  has  increased  223  per  cent,  durin"  the 
last  ten  years.  ' 

To  Render  Glass  Opaque  or  Frosted.  

According  to  i)!«^/er'^  Journal,  a.  sheet  of  ordi- 
nary glass,  whether  patent  plate  or  crown  does  not 
matter,  is  cleaned  ;  and  if  only  portions  of  it  are  to 
l  e  frosted,  those  are  left  hare,  while  the  others  are 
protected  by  mechanical  means  in  any  simple 
manner.    Some  fluor  spar  is  rubbed  to  a  fine 


Reclamation  of  Irish  Foiieshores.— Correspondents  who 
desire  information  upon  tills  subject  can  consult  our  liack 
numbers,  and  other  sources  alluded  to  in  our  present  issue. 
The  sulijcct  is  now  getting  considerable  ventihition  in  diffe- 
rent seciions  of  the  Press  of  the  three  kingdoms.  We  can 
await  the  issue  without  tlie  least  fear  of  having  our  views 
pronounced  unsound,  or  the  project  proved  imprac-ticalrle. 
On  the  contrary,  success  is  certain  if  a  determined  eft"  .i  t  is 
made  here  in  Dublin  for  the  reclamation  of  the  slob  lands 
of  Booterstown  and  Clontarf. 
C.  E.  (Belfast).— We  are  aware  of  tlie  improvements  effected 
in  connection  with  the  lougli  and  harbour.  A  historic 
sketch  of  the  reclamation  would,  na  rtoubf,  be  interesting 
A  Mkuical  OFFictn.— The  engineering  question  c:ni  lu-ver  l>e 
ignored,  and  your  advice  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
opinion  of  a  respectable  architect  or  engineer.  The  Irish 
Health  Act  will  need  amendment  before  it  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  work  8ati,sfactorily,  and  with  safety  to  the  medical 
staff  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 
Ratepatek  — The  chance  existed,  and  still  e.iists,  if  vour 
brethren  move  in  the  matter;  but  if  they  neglect  their  "own 
interests,  we  can  do  but  little  to  save  them  from  the  inflic- 
tion impending. 
Halloween,  or  All  Hallow  Evem.— The  custom  is  common 
to  Scotland  as  well  as  to  this  country.  .See  Burns's  poem, 
"  Halloween."  It  is  only  in  certain  districts  of  England  the 
custom  is  observed,  which  seems  to  be  fastly  dying  out 
there. 

Municipal — Lord  Elclio's  bill  for  Oie  extensiou  of  the  City 
Corporation  of  London  over  the  entire  metropolis  by  the 
absorption  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
vestries,  will  scard  ly  succeed  in  its  present  shape,  even 
should  the  Government  adopt  the  bill.  It  has  no  chance  at 
present  of  being  carried  as  a  private  bill,  and  the  bill  of  a 
member  of  the  House  outside  the  Cabinet.  That  the  London 
Corporation  needs  a  reform,  as  also  the  City  Companies, 
there  exists  no  doubt;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  present  bill  is 
a  very  suspicious  measure,  and  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
local  rights  and  privileges  by  a  system  of  centralisation. 
M.  D.  (Cork).— The  "Manual  of  Public  Health,"  edited  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and  published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 
London,  will  be  found  mo^t  serviceable.  As  we  have 
announced  in  last  issue,  a  "  Manual  "  for  the  use  of  Irish 
boards  is  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Grimshaw,  of  this  city,  and 
will  be  ready  before  the  new  year.  Both  volumes  will  form 
admirable  text  books,  and  will  be  most  useful  companions. 
The  number  of  sanitary  Acts  is  legion,  and  many  are  con- 
flicting. The  manuals  will  save  a  deal  of  trouble  as  books 
of  ready  reference. 
J.  W.  (Armagh). — You  omitted  to  send  your  full  name  and 
address 

B.  L.  (Roscommon).— Postage  stamps  will  be  received  in  pays 
ment. 

G.  B.  (Cork).— Get  a  list  of  Weale's  series  from  Jlessrs.  Lock- 
wood  and  Co. 
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Notes  on  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  Dublin 
Seventy  Years  Ago. 


a  former 
occasion  we 
gave  an  in- 
sight to  the 
sanitary,  or 
rather  un 
sanitary 
condition  of 
Dublin  one 
hundred 
years  ago- 
and  the  sug- 
gestions 

made  for  the  reforming  of  some  of  the  abuses 
existing  at  that  period.  "We  now  propose 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  this  city 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and 
shew  the  state  of  some  of  its  streets,  public 
Bqu'ires,  markets,  and  its  river.  There  are 
some  would-be  improvers  in  our  midst  who 
believe  it  was  reserved  for  them  to  point  out 
the  wants  Dublin  stands  in  need  of,  and 
among  our  main  drainage  projecitors  are 
men  who  believe  they  were  the  first  to  pro- 
pose a  feasible  scheme  for  the  purification  of 
the  Lifiey. 

Seventy  years  ago,  Mr.  Hely  Dutton,  in 
his  "  Observations  "  on  Mr.  Archer's  Statis- 
tical Survey  of  Dublin,  made  many  pertinent 
suggestions,  which  resulted  in  subsequent 
works  of  improvement.  It  will  be  interesting 
tq  our  readers  to  hear  what  Mr.  Dutton 
thought  of  spots  in  our  city  that  needed  im- 
provement, and  the  means  by  which  he  con- 
sidered they  might  be  carried  out. 

Speaking  of  Stephen's-green  in  1802,  he 
says:— "In  its  present  state  it  scarcely 
deserves  mention;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
city  and  to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  improve  it.  I  understand  some  overtures 
were  made^some  years  since,  but  for  what 
reason  they  failed  is  best  known  to  the 
parties  ;  if  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
city  will  not  induce  them  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  I  imagine  an  appli- 
cation to  Parliament  would  relieve  them  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  expected 
any  reasonable  compliance,  I  should  think 
there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  in  adjust- 
ing the  difference  by  a  jury  than  is  every  day 
experienced  by  the  Wide  Streets  Commis- 
sioners." 

Stephen's-green  has  certainly  improved 
since  Mr.  Dutton  wrote  the  above  remarks, 
but  it  falls  far  short  of  what  a  public  square 
of  its  magnitude  or  position  should  be.  It  is 
not  laid  out  with  gardening  taste,  nor  is  it 
free  to  the  public.  Although  we  have  no 
Wide  Streets  Commissioners  now,  we  have  a 
Corporation  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  give 
a  practical  embodiment  of  the  people's  wish 
in  the  direction  of  throwing  open  Stephen's- 
green. 

Speaking  of  Mount  joy-square,  our  author 
remarks  :— "It  seems,  is  likely  to  be  finished 
shortly  ;  but  I  perceive  they  have  committed 
the  same  errors,  of  filling  up  hollows  with 
rubbish  of  all  sorts,  where  it  is  likely  trees 
are  to  be  planted,  and  will  cost  the  inhabi- 


tants no  small  sum  to  remove.  It  is  strange 
that  these  affairs  are  committed  to  random 
efforts  of  carters  and  labourers,  and  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  from  having 
country  houses  are  used  to  such  affairs,  do 
not  attend  to  it  in  time."  In  fact,  in  the 
making  of  Mountjoy-square  or  Merrion- 
square  the  spot  vras  used  for  "  shoots,"  and 
the  (Ubris  of  buildings  around  was  carted  for 
filling-up  stuff.  The  trees  and  shrubs,  as 
our  author  remarks,  never  thrived  well  from 
the  badness  of  the  soil. 

Concerning  the  College-park,  Mr.  Dutton 
says  it  "  is  capable  of,  and  wants  improve- 
ment very  much,  which  could  be  obtained  by 
railing  it  in  on  the  side  of  Nassau-street,  and 
by  a  tasteful  planting,  of  which  it  is  totally 
destitute.  Some  improvements  have  lately 
been  made  under  the  inspection  of  Messrs. 
Simpson,  of  College-green  [the  noted  seeds- 
men and  nursery  gardeners] ,  which  shew 
what  may  be  done,  as  they  have  converted 
that  piece  of  ground  opposite  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  was  a  great  nuisance,  into  a 
very  agreeable  object.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  not  stop  here,  but  continue  the 
improvements."  Both  Nassau-street  and 
College-street,  were  subsequently  greatly  im- 
proved. The  old  dead  wall  that  lined  the 
College-park  in  the  former  street,  was  re- 
placed upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  by  a 
substantial  and  ornamental  iron  railing  and 
granite  base,  and  within  the  last  three  years 
the  piece  of  dead  wall  adjoining  the  College, 
in  the  latter  street  has  been  similarly  im- 
proved. Passing  along  to  Park-street,  our 
author  observes  : — "  A  handsome  iron  gate 
might  be  erected  in  Park-street  instead  of 
the  old  wooden  one  there,  and  by  taking  in 
an  old  house  or  two,  it  could  be  made  highly 
ornamental,  and  would  have  a  fine  effect 
from  Merrion-square.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
objected  to,  that  opening  views  to  the  street 
would  disturb  the  contemplations  of  the 
students,  from  the  noise  of  the  carriages 
and  the  admittance  of  strangers  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  I  should,  with  great  deference 
imagine  that  exercise,  after  studying  in 
their  chambers,  is  the  only  use  the  park  is  at 
present  put  to." 

The  citizen  who  remembers  forty  or  thirty 
years  back,  must  remark  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  around  Park-street  and 
Westland-row,  all  built  upon  now,  but  at  the 
time  Mr.  Dutton  wrote,  little  built  upon. 
There  can  be  no  "  fine  effect  "  when  viewed 
from  Merrion-square  now,  for  the  College 
entrance  in  Park-street  [Lincoln-place] ,  and 
the  other  spots  mentioned,  are  not  in  the 
sight  of  the  square  now.  Anent  Leinster 
Lawn,  our  author's  observations  and  sugges- 
tions are  somewhat  similar  to  these  quoted. 
He  says  : — "  The  Duke  of  Leinster's  Lawn 
is  capable  of  great  improvement :  indeed,  the 
arrangement  is  by  no  means  modern,  and,  as 
it  is  always  in  full  view,  requires  some  atten- 
tion to  make  it  correspond  with  so  superb  a 
mansion."  The  history  of  Leinster  Lawn, 
since  Mr.  Dutton's  day,  would  form  a  long 
chapter  of  varied  scenes  and  changes.  The 
dwarf  wall  and  sunk  fosse,  of  our  younger 
days,  has  departed  since  or  rather  previous 
to  Mr.  Dargan's  Exhibition  Building  of  1853  ; 
and  well-known  public  buildings,  besides 
statues  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  William 
Dargan,  are  now  to  seen  upon  the  "  Lawn." 
The  open  spaces  that  remain  are  kept  in  a 
tolerable  condition,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement. 

The  state  of  Merrion-square  in  1802  came 


in  for  severe  animadversion  at  the  hand* 
of  Mr.  Dutton :  —  "  Merrion-square,  I  am 
informed,  is  superior  to  anything  of  th« 
kind  in  London  ;  but,  indeed,  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  planted  and  kept  does  very 
little  credit  to  the  managers.  Instead  of 
keeping  the  grass  constantly  rolled  and 
neatly  mowed,  it  is  like  the  ground  of  eom« 
poor  charitable  institution,  kept  for  hay, 
and  sold  to  the  h.iijhest  bidder  to  help  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  poor  inhabitants 

of  the  square   The  withered  grasg 

is  permitted  to  lie  (I  suppose  for  manure  for 
the  meadow)  until  covered  by  the  fresh  growth 
in  the  spring,  and  helps  to  throw  an  air  of 
gloominess  over  it  at  that  dreary  season. 
Indeed  there  would  be  an  inconvenience  in 
keeping  it  neat.  Carpets  could  not  be  beaten 
in  it,  nor  could  all  the  dirty  dogs  of  the  town 
clean  themselves  so  well  as  in  the  long  withered 
grass  ;  few  people  would  be  surprised  if  cowg 
were  taken  in  to  graze  by  the  week."  The 
"  dirty  dogs,"  if  not  very  large,  may  squeeze 
themselves  through  the  railings  of  Merrion- 
square  still,  and  clean  themselves  on  the 
grass.  The  managers  still  prefer  the 
admittance  of  lapdogs  and  poodles,  my  lady's 
nursery  maid,  monthly  nurse,  and  blessed 
baby,  to  the  admittance  of  the  working 
classes  or  general  pul)lic  who  do  not  live 
around  the  squares.  This  is  an  enlightened 
age,  and  we  are  a  civilised  race. 

Out  go,  man ; 
And  in  go  puppy. 

All  our  squares  are  unfortunately  alike  in  the 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  that  marks  their 
management. 

Speaking  of  the  Royal  Exchange  (now 
City  Hall),  our  author  observes: — "If  the 
Exchange  steps  were  cut  away,  and  the 
entrance  confined  to  the  elegant  one  opposite 
Jastle-street,  it  would  not  only  give  a 
breadth  where  it  is  much  wanting,  but  the 
entrance  is  much  easier  of  access,  and  it 
would  likewise  help  to  open  the  approach  to 
the  Castle,  which  is  greatly  wanting." 

In  1815  the  metal  balustrade  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  gave  way,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  which  collected  to  witness  the 
whipping  of  a  criminal.  Many  lives  were 
lost  and  others  injured  on  the  occasion.  The 
high  steps,  however,  continued,  and  it  is 
only  quite  recently  the  Corporation  effected 
an  improvement  in  the  approach  and  ascent. 

Castle-market  is  desci-ibed  as  a  "  wretched, 
ill-contrived  one,"  and  New-market  is  stated 
to  possess  every  defect  of  Castle-market. 
Patrick's-market  is  stated  to  be  still  worse, 
and  in  constant  danger  of  being  flooded,  of 
course  by  the  Poddle  river. 

In  allusion  to  the  market  higher  up,  Mr. 
Dutton  says : — "  Some  years  since  Sir  Thomas 
Blackball  built  a  very  convenient  market  in  a 
more  healthy  situation  ;  but,  for  what  reason 
I  cannot  tell,  the  butchers  seem  to  prefer 
their  dirty  situation,  and  the  new  market  is 
almost  uninhabited."  Down  to  our  own  time 
the  butchers  still  kept  to  the  child  of  their 
early  fancy,  believing  that  dirty  luck  was 
good  luck. 

The  vegetable  market  in  Mary's-lane  is 
described  as  "  the  most  wretched' and  incon- 
venient that  can  be  conceived  ;  it  is  kept  in 
such  a  filthy  state,  and  the  size  so  very 
inadequate  to  the  purpose,  that  few  house- 
keepers attempt  to  go  there."  It  continued 
80  for  sixty  years  afterwards  ;  and  Mary's- 
lane,  as  a  street,  and  the  adjoining  ap- 
proaches, are  scenes  of  misery,  sin,  dirt,  and 
dilapidation. 
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We  will  conclude  our  notes  for  tlie  present 
■with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Button  in  relation 
to  the  River  Liflfey.  We  ask  particular 
attention  to  bis  remarks,  for  in  the  quotation 
will  be  found  the  suggestion  of  main  sewers 
parallel  to  the  river — the  grand  so-called 
original  idea  of  our  main  drainage  engineers. 
Thus  writes  our  author: — "  I  do  not  know  if 
it  is  possible  to  dock  in  the  River  Liffey  ;  if 
vessels  could  be  at  all  times  water  borne,  it 
would  be  a  very  great  convenience.  Possibly 
the  public  sewers  of  the  city  might  be  injured, 
or  possibly  mountain  floods  might  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  idea;  yet  I  imagine  it 
might  be  contrived  by  means  of  ample  over- 
falls, to  prevent  the  danger  on  this  head.  I 
merely  throw  out  the  hint  for  the  consider- 
ation of  those  better  acquainted  with  such 
matters  than  I  pretend  to  be.  The  incon- 
venience to  the  sewers  might  also  be  pre- 
vented by  main  sewers  parallel  to  the  river, 
which,  by  turning  the  river  through  them, 
would  at  all  times  be  kept  clean,  as,  from  the 
contraction  of  the  stream,  the  force  would  be 
augmented." 

We  will  probably  return  in  our  next  to  the 
review  of  some  more  matters  touched  upon 
by  our  author,  in  relation  to  public  wants  in 
Dublin  seventy  years  ago,  some  of  which 
still  remain  unprovided. 


THE  DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE 
COMMISSION. 

The  citizens  of  Dublin,  influentiully  repre- 
sented, have  pronounced  with  crushing  eliect 
against  the  chronic  mismanagement  that  has 
characterised  the  doings  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  When  driven  to 
bay,  the  spokesmen  and  apologists  of  the 
Town  Council  reluctantly  agree  that  the  cen- 
sure of  the  citizens  is  not  wholly  undeserved, 
and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain. 
We  have  so  often  in  these  pages  pourtrayed 
the  gross  abuses  and  wilful  neglect  of  our 
City  rulers  in  every  matter  they  undertook, 
that  it  is  needless  just  now  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  the  work  the  Corporation  attempted 
to  do,  and  failed  to  perform.  Over  Main 
Drainage  and  Liffey  Purification  schemes 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  shamefully 
expended  with  no  honest  purpose  in  view. 
Every  scheme  and  project,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  made  a  milch  cow  of  by  members  of 
the  Corporation,  and,  as  far  as  the  municipal 
body  is  concerned,  we  are  as  far  form  the  so- 
lution of  a  very  simple  question  as  we  were 
ten  years  ago. 

It  is  preposterous  to  compare  the  drainage 
project  of  London  with  that  of  Dublin.  The 
former  metropolis  is  almost  as  a  province 
when  compared  with  this  city  ;  and  it  would 
be  utterly  ruinous,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry 
out  the  darling  scheme  propounded  for 
Dublin.  The  public  are  already  aware  of  the 
result  of  the  Citizens'  Meeting  on  Thuisday 
last,  and  the  carrying  of  the  report  that  em- 
bodied an  application  for  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion. We  are  sanguine  that  the  commission 
will  be  granted,  for  it  will  conclusively  settle 
the  question  whether  a  plan  for  the  simple 
purification  of  the  Liffey  and  the  drainage 
of  the  city  cannot  be  devised,  more  suited  to 
the  requirements  and  resources  of  Dublin 
than  that  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  1871  ? 
On  the  motion  of  Sir  Arthur  E.  Guinness, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pim,  the  report  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  motion  of  the  Hon.  David  Plunket 
■was  a  necessary  sequence,  which  declared 


that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  no  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  Corporation  towards 
carrying  out  their  Main  Drainage  scheme, 
pending  the  result  of  the  application  to  be 
made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Although 
this  resolution  was  seconded  perforce  by  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Corporation,  we 
have  little  faith  in  the  promises  made  on 
behalf  of  the  municipal  body.  We  are  cer- 
tain they  will  still  try  to  out-manoeuvre  the 
action  of  the  Citizens'  Committee,  and  that 
before  many  days  we  will  behold  another 
illustration  of  the  "  two  faces  under  one 
hood." 

We  can  commend  the  remarks  of  all  the 
speakers  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  citizens, 
including  Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  Mr.  Joseph 
Pim,  the  Hon.  David  Plunket,  Dr.  Every 
Kennedy,  and  others.  There  could  be  no 
valid  excuse  urged  against  their  calm  and 
cogent  remarks.  The  arguments  we  so  often 
adduced  on  the  head  of  Corporate  neglect 
and  incapacity  were  traversed  by  nearly  all 
the  speakers  ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  us 
to  see  that  our  humble,  but  earnest  and  per- 
sistent, advocacy  for  years  back  has  been 
endorsed.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise, 
and  there  could  not  be  any  other  outcome 
than  what  evolved  from  the  Citizen's  Meet- 
ing. 

What  a  miserable  exhibition  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  Corporation  makes  as  against 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  promoting  bills, 
paying  law  exjjenses  and  salaries  to  a  need- 
less staff  of  officers,  as  well  as  heavy  pensions 
to  hale  and  healthy  public  servants,  who  are 
induced  to  retire  to  make  room  for  other 
hangers-on  !  There  is  not  a  city  or  chief 
town  in  Great  Britain  in  which  sanitary 
duties  are  so  badly  performed,  though  the 
payments  to  of&cers  exceed  by  far  that  paid 
in  other  places.  Were  we  to  go  through  all 
the  special  and  particular  duties  devolving 
uj)on  the  Corporation,  the  same  shameful 
neglect  could  be  shewn  ;  and  what  should  be 
a  source  of  profit,  and  what  is  a  source  of 
profit  in  other  towns  and  cities,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  a  dead  loss! 
The  citizens  are  taxed  to  almost  the  confis- 
cation of  their  properties  to  support  the  worst 
specimens  of  municipal  rule  that  ever  yet 
cursed  the  British  Islands. 

We  want  still  another  commission  —  a 
commission  that  would  bring  with  it  a  need- 
ful reform.  If  the  Government  by  a  minute 
of  Council  were  to  put  the  Civic  body  in 
commission  for  a  year  or  two,  a  lesson  would 
be  taught  that  is  much  ■wanted.  Short  of 
this,  however,  a  purification  of  the  Town 
Council  is  urgently  needed,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Liffey  ;  and  if  the  citizens  follow  up 
the  movement  they  have  begun,  honest  and 
practical  men  will  be  returned  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. This  last  purification  is  as  in- 
dispensable as  the  former,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  effected  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  social, 
sanitary,  and  common-weal  welfare  of  Dublin. 
The  Corporation  are  notoriously  prone  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  exjiress  opinions 
on  matters  outside  their  ovfii  jurisdiction, 
and  over  which  they  can  have  no  authority. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  add  that  the 
citizens  are  to  be  complimented  for  the  reso- 
lution they  have  arrived  at  at  last,  and  we 
hope  the  ratepayers  of  the  city  will  support 
!  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  in  their  earnest 
efforts,  for  in  doing  so  they  will  find  that 
they  are  taking  the  best  steps  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  taxation  that  is  down-pressing  j 
them  to  earth.  | 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  v.  PUGIN. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Institute  it 
was  announced  that,  in  conformity  with  bye- 
law  IG,  section  3,  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin  had 
ceased  to  be  a  member.  This  bye-law  was 
framed  to  prevent  any  architect  acting  as  a 
builder  while  a  member  of  the  Institute;  but, 
in  the  enforcement  of  this  bye-law,  some 
issues  are  likely  to  be  raised,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Pugin,  but  by  others  who  have  no  desire 
to  act  as  his  defenders  apart.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Pugin,  he  has  an  impulsive  tempera- 
ment, and  an  impassioned  utterance,  that 
works  him  ill.  He  has  his  eccentricities,  if 
you  will ;  but,  had  he  less  courage  and  more 
discretion,  it  is  probable  that  many  worldly 
friends  would  be  found  on  his  side,  and  his 
professional  brethren  of  the  Institute  would 
shrink  from  enforcing  the  bye-law  alluded  to. 
With  no  desire  to  defend  a  certain  recent 
line  of  conduct  adopted  by  Mr.  Pugin,  which 
became,  and  is  still,  a  matter  for  our  law- 
courts,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  certain 
members  of  the  British  Institute  are  his 
open  and  avowed  enemies,  and  that,  privately 
as  well  as  publicly,  some  of  them  would 
not  hesitate  to  work  him  injury.  Until  con- 
vinced of  the  contrary,  we  will  continue  to 
believe  that  the  putting  in  force  of  the 
bye-law  against  Mr.  Pugin  was  not  for  its 
alleged  infringement,  but  for  other  notorious 
reasons,  some  of  which  are  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Pugin's  letter. 

The  present  time  is  scarcely  a  favourable 
one  for  architects  in  general ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  inside  as  well  as  outside  the 
Institute,  the  members  of  the  profession 
are  receiving  hard  knocks,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  some  of  them  are  not  deserved.  The 
engineers,  as  a  body,  are  strong  and  influen- 
tial ;  but  our  architects,  by  their  petty 
jealousies  and  want  of  cohesion,  possess 
little  public  confidence — in  fact  there  is  no 
proper  esprit  de  corps  among  them,  and  the 
profession  will  not  be  elevated  so  long  as 
architects  themselves  behave  to  each  other 
as  they  are  doing.  There  is  scarcely  a  public 
work  of  importance  but  the  successful  com- 
petitor is  assailed  either  in  the  columns  of 
a  newspaper  or  a  professional  journal,  by  a 
disappointed  member  of  his  own  body,  or  by 
some  architectural  scribe  who  has  not  suc- 
ceeded as  a  practising  architect.  From  the 
Quarterly  Review  down  to  the  halfpenny 
Echo  in  London,  the  new  Law  Courts,  or  the 
proposed  decoration  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
"  master  workman,"  or  the  architect,  the 
curse  of  the  present  or  the  hope  of  the 
future,  is  not  made  the  subject  of  discussion. 
The  soi  disant  and  the  honti  fide,  the  architect 
presumptive  and  de  facto,  each  in  their  turn 
enter  the  ring,  and  what  can  be  the  result  of 
such  a  free  fight  but  shame,  weakness,  and 
disaster  ? 

Are  the  members  of  the  Royal  British 
j  Institute,  or  the  Royal  Irish  Institute  with- 
out sin,  that  they  can  boldly  throw  the  stone  ? 
Verily  they  are  not.  Admitting  for  the 
moment,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  Mr. 
Pugin  is  guilty,  is  he  the  only  member  who 
has  meddled  with  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
acted  as  a  builder  while  a  member  of  his 
Institute  ?  How  many  of  our  architects  have 
played,  and  are  at  this  moment  playing,  into 
the  hands  of  builders  to  the  ruin  of  their 
clients  ?  How  many  of  them  give  certificates 
when  they  should  not,  and  how  many  of 
them  knowingly  play  false  to  their  profes- 
sional brethren  in  the  matter  of  public  com- 
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petitions,  their  interests  being  secured 
beforehand.  We  could  unfold  a  tale  in  these 
matters  which  might  not  surprise  architects 
themselves,  but  it  certainly  would  surprise 
the  outside  public,  many  of  whom  still 
believe  that  an  architect's  is  an  honourable 
profession. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  both  in  the 
Royal  British  Institute  and  the  Royal  Irish 
Institute  there  are  architects  who,  if  strict 
justice  should  be  meted,  would  no  longer  be 
members  of  these  bodies.     We   hope  the 
decision  in  Mr.  Pugin's  case  will  be  can- 
vassed thoroughly,  and  that  all  transgressors 
will   be   equally  punished.     .  u-chitectural 
practice,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  full  of 
abuses,  and  a  little   ventilation   would  be 
serviceable.    If  an  architect  is  guilty  of  a 
dishonourable  act  or  acts  in  defiance  to  the 
laws  of  his  body,  he  has  a  right  to  be  visited 
with  the  penalty  ;  but  his  other  frailties  and 
follies  or  disputes  have  no  right  to  be  dragged 
in  and  weighed  against  him  in  the  balance, 
through  professional   grudge   or  personal 
pique.    This,  however,  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  the  Pugin  affair,  and  the  surroundings  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  our  belief.    We  wish, 
for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  pro- 
fession also,  that  Mr.  Pugin  had  less  to  do 
with  law  courts  ;  but  some  persons  have  a 
fancy  for  the  law,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  if  a 
man  feels  really  aggrieved  he  should  not 
resort  to  a  court  of  law.    Mr.  Pugin  has 
many  friends  in  this  country  who  esteem 
him  both  on  account  of  his  ability,  as  well  as 
being  the  son  of  a  worthy  father,  to  whom 
the  architectural  profession  owe  much.  The 
lovers  of  Christian  Architecture  can  never 
forget  the  services  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin. 
He  was  in  sooth  the  father  of  the  "  Gothic 
Revival,"   and   to  his   marvellous  genius, 
labour,  and  example,  we  owe  the  uprise  of 
these  noble  Gothic  ecclesiastical  edifices  that 
stud  the  land  to-day. 

The  elder  Pugin  as  well  as  the  younger 
had  to  battle  against  professional  jealousies, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  since  h^s 
death,  as  in  his  lifetime,  to  rob  him  of  merit. 
His  fame,  however,  is  safe,  and  there  is  little 
danger  now  of  the  elder  Pugin  being  dragged 
down  from  the  niche  where  his  fame  has 
placed  him.  We  hope  his  name  will  never 
suffer  even  a  temporary  eclipse  by  any  erratic 
or  wayward  conduct  tha^  may  be  charged 
against  his  son.  The  decision  of  the  Insti- 
tute will  be  powerless,  we  opine,  to  injure 
Mr.  Pugin  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  it  will 
scarcely  deprive  him  of  one  client;  but,  apart 
from  the  mere  commercial  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  hold  it  was  most  ill-timed  on  the 
part  of  the  Institute  to_  act  as  they  have 
done. 

In  vie  v  of  what  has  recently  transpired 
and  is  still  pending  in  respect  to  Mr.  Pugin's 
claims  and  the  charges  made  against  him,  it 
would  have  been  the  duty  of  his  professional 
brethren  to  have  waited  till  public  feeling 
and  excitement  had  abated.  We  repeat  once 
more  that  the  decision  of  the  Institute  will 
raise  issues,  and  will  also  lead  to  revelations 
that  will  not  redound  much  to  the  credit  of 
architects  or  to  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. 


porary,  the  Builder.  Everything  connected 
with  the  management  of  this  hospital,  how- 
ever, has  been  mismanaged. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  North  Dublin 
Guardians  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Dublin  nuisance 
authorities  for  maintaining  the  Choler? 
Floating  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  sailors 
arriving  in  the  port.  The  total  expense  was 
i:i,709,  of  which  ^450  fell  on  the  North  City, 
i'648  on  the  South  City,  ^276  on  the  South 
Union,  ,^160  on  the  North  Union,  X139  on 
the  Pembroke  Township,  and  M-i  on  the 
Clontarf  township.  A  detailed  bill  of  ex- 
penses was  objected  to  by  several  guardians, 
on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  items  were 
too  high,  especially  those  charged  by  the 
doctors  for  car-hire.  These  sums,  it  appeared 
from  a  statement  of  one  of  the  guardians, 
ranged  from  5s.  to  17s.  6d.,  and  in  many 
instances  the  distance  was  only  as  far  as  the 
North  Wall.  An  item  of  £U  charged  for 
chairs  was  also  specially  objected  to. 

Mr.  O'Neill  said  he  'did  not  know  where 
they  could  put  the  chairs  at  the  hospital. 
Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  was  the  right 
place  for  cases  of  cholera,  instead  of  the 
floating  hospital. 

Mr.  Tickell  said  there  was  no  necessity  at 
all  at  present  for  the  existence  of  the  floating 
hospital._  Ultimately  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee  for  consideration. 

The  property  of  the  living  ratepayers  is 
almost  confiscated  by  taxation,  and  even  out 
of  the  dead  in  their  shrouds  and  coffins,  a 
commission  is  made.  What,  we  wonder,  are 
parish  coffins  supplied  at  per  head,  and  how 
many  paupers  from  the  two  unions  are  buried 
in  the  charnel  pits  of  Glasnevin?  Some 
years  ago  "The  Confessions  of  a  Grave- 
digger"  were  published,  but  we  think  the 


the  main  road.  The  church  and  schools  will 
be  erected  in  accordance  with  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Gray,  A.R.I.A.I.,  architect,  Belfast.  ■  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Ballyma- 
carrett,  Bel/fas^.  T;he  cost  will,  be  ^4,000. 


THE  LAST  OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE. 


time  has  arrived  for  a  second  edition. 


NEW  WESLEYAN   CHURCH  AND 
SCHOOL,  LISBURN. 


THE  FLOATING  HOSPITAL. 
Some  months  ago  a  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion who  took  the  credit  of  originating  the 
idea  of  a  Floating  Cholera  Hospital  was 
complimented  for  hi ;  efforts,  although  the 
ruggestion  of  the  hospital  was  first  made  in 
these  columns,  and  in  those  of  our  contem- 


The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
church  and  school  has  been  laid  at  Lisburn 
by  Philip  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P.  The  site 
(which  is  the  free  gift  of  Sir  Richard  Wal- 
lace) is  one  of  the  best  in  the  town— at  the 
foot  of  Seymour-street,  at  tbe  corner  between 
the  Belfast  and  Hilden-roads.  Ample  space 
will  be  afforded  for  two  manses  for  the  minis- 
ters. The  church  (60  ft.  by  36  ft.)  is  in- 
tended to  seat  430  persons.  For  the  present 
an  end  gallery  only  will  be  provided,  but 
provision  will  be  made  for  side  galleries, 
should  they  be  required  hereafter.  The  slope 
of  the  site  from  the  Belfast-road  to  Hildeu- 
road  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  a  school- 
room has  been  provided  below  the  church. 
The  church  will  be  entered  off  the  Belfast- 
road  by  a  rising  path  and  flight  of  steps,  with 
an  open  vestibule,  having  detached  columns 
of  County  Down  granite,  and  the  school- 
room will  be  entered  off  the  Hilden-road. 
The  difierence  of  level  ibetween  the  school 
and  the  church  floors  will  be  about  fourteen 
feet,  and  both  floors  will  be  above  the  level 
of  the  respective  roads  from  which  they  are 
approached,  so  that  anything  like  a  sunken 
floor  will  be  entirely  avoided  ;  and  even  the 
school-room  will  be  open,  well  lighted,  and 
properly  ventUated.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  considered  a  modification  of  con- 
tinental Gothic.  No  special  style  will  be 
strictly  followed,  the  principle  governing  the 
design  being  an  appropriate  employment  of 
inexpensive  materials,  with  due  regard  to 
fitness  of  purpose  together  with  the  require- 
ments and  comfort  of  the  congregation.  The 
entire  building  will  be  faced  with  Belfast 
brick,  and  will  have  dressings  of  Dungannon 
sandstone,  relieved  by  a  few  columns,  carved 
caps,  and  enriched  cornice  on  the  front.  A 
large  circular  stone  window  will  bo  provided 
in  the  front  gable,  and  a  similar  light  in  each 
of  the  gables  of  the  side  wings.  The  cliurch 
will  be  well  lighted,  comfortably  heated,  and 
thoroughly  ventilated.  Committee,  vestry, 
and  caretakers'  rooms  will  be  provided  at  the 
rere  of  the  church,  and  will  be  entered  off 


On  the  10th  inst.  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
building  materials  of  the  historic  house  of 
the  Percys  at  Charing  Cross,  London,  were 
sold  by  auction.  As  we  informed  our  readers 
some  mouths  ago,  the  building,  with  several 
others  in  the  vicinity,  are  coming,  down  to 
make  room   for  the  new  approach  to  the 
Thames  Embankment.    The  portion  sold  in 
September  last  consisted  of  the  east,  west, 
and  south  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  with  the 
garden  frontage,  and  that  disposed  of  this 
week  was  the  block  at  the  north  side  of  the 
quadrangle,   with   the   ornamental  Strand 
frontage,  built  in  1608,  containing  several  in- 
scriptions. The  sale  also  included  the  build- 
ing containing  the  stables  adjoining  North- 
umberland-street. The  entire  number  of  lots 
was  132  ;  the  Strand  elevation,  which  was 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  materials, 
being  divided  into  12  lots.    The  ornamental 
stonework  of  the  central  portion  of  the  fron- 
tage, which  was  described  as  of  Jacobean 
character,   and   which   included  the  upper 
pediment  (upon  which   the   lion  formerly 
stood),  with  the  inscriptions,  "  Esperance  en 
Dieu,"  and  "  Alg.  D.  S.  1749,  C.  N.  Rest," 
together  with  the  oriel  window  beneath,  the 
whole  ornamented  with  carved  work,  crests, 
and  monograms,  was  knocked  down  for  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  i'36.    The  gate- 
way beneath,  covered  with  copper,  and  made 
to  represent  a  portion  of  the  structure,  with 
niche  and  copper  cross  halberts,  was  sold  for 
The  south  elevation  of  the  Strand 
block,  forming  the  north  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, was  sold  for  the  sum  of  X53  15s.,  of 
which  the  rusticated  stonework  of  the  gate- 
way,  with   figure-head    carved  key-stone, 
fetched  ^23.     The  entire  proceeds  of  the 
day's  sale  amounted  to  Xl,450,  which,  added 
to  the  sum  of  ^5,100  realised  by  the  three 
days'  sale  of  the  other  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture, brings  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
materials  of  the  mansion  up  to  £6,550.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  quad- 
rangle have  already  been  taken  down,  and 
the  hoarding  is  already  up  for  the  purpose 
of  demolishing  the  Strand  frontage,  which 
will  be  at  once  commenced. 


THE  IRISH  HEALTH  ACT. 
It  will  be  seen  from  our  "  Sanitary  Notes  " 
that  the  new  Public  Health  Act  for  Ireland 
is  not  working  well,  not  alone  from  its  in- 
herent defects,  but  because  of  the  obstinacy 
and  obstructive  action  of  the  members  of  our 
new  sanitary  boards.     The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  will  have  to  act  with  firmness, 
and  indulge  less  in  long-winded  correspon- 
dence.   The  act  is  2mssed,  and  if  it  is  not  to 
be  a  dead  letter,  it  must  be  enforced  in  every 
district  throughout  the  kingdom.     No  act 
has  ever  yet  been  framed  but  has  had  defects, 
but  these  defects  must  not  be  accepted  as  an 
excuse   on   the   part  of  our  new  sanitary 
authorities  for  inaction  on  their  part.  Until 
the  law  is  amended,  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  see  that  the  provisions  of  the 
act  are  put  in  force.    We  cannot  have  a 
public  health  established  without  adminis- 
tration, and  sanitary  duties  imply  costs  as 
well  as  other  duties.    The  preservation  of 
health  is  worthy  of  support,  and  if  sanitary 
work   is   faithfully  performed,  no  rational 
person  can  grudge  to  be  taxed  for  it?  perfor- 
mance,  considering  the    many  important 
issues  that  bear  upon  it.     With  medical 
officers   grumbling,  on  the  one  hand,  over 
their  inadequate  salaries,  and  with  guardians 
and  ratepayers   taking  up  the  grumbling- 
refrain  from  the  point  of  view  where  the 
shoe  pinches,  we  must  confess  the  prospect 
of  honest  sanitary  administration  in  Ireland 
looks  anything  but  promising. 
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PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

ON  OVERCROWDING  AND  VENTILATION. 
SEVENTEENTH  ARTICLE.  ' 

Overcrowding  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of 
epidemic  disease.  It  is  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude,  for  it  not  only  leads  to  the  .deci- 
mation of  a  large  quota  of  our  population, 
but  to  the  demoralisation  of  .  the  living.  It 
is  not  only  in  common  lodging-houses  the 
evU  may  be  seen,  but  iu  hundreds  of  the 
tenement  rooms  of  our  city,  and  in  the 
cabins  inhabited  by  our  agricultural  labourers. 
"  Overcrowding,"  writes  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
in  one  of  his  excellent  sanitary  works, 
"Another  Blow  for  Life,"  "  means  want  of 
pure  air,  and  want  of  pure  air  means  de- 
bility, continued  fever,  death,  widowhood, 
orphanage,  pauperism,  and  money  loss  to 
the  living."  The  19th  section  of  the  Sanitary 
Act,  1866,  provides  that  the  word  "  nuis- 
ances," under  the  "  Nuisances  Removal  Act," 
shall  include  "  any  house  or  part  of  a  house 
so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  the  inmates ;"  and 
by  the  35th  section  the  nuisance  authority  is 
empowered  to  make  sanitary  regulations  for 
lodging-houses.  By  the  48th  section  of  the 
Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  at  its  discretion,  by 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette, 
declai'e  the  enactment  contained  in  section 
35  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  to  be  in  force 
in  the  district  of  any  sanitary  authority. 
Regulations  made  under  said  section  may 
extend  to  ventilation  of  rooms,  paving, 
drainage  of  premises,  and  to  notices  to  be 
given,  and  precautions  to  be  taken  in  case  of 
any  infectious  or  coutagious  disease. 

The  49th  section  of  tlie  Irish  Act  further 
provides  for  notices  of  common  lodging- 
houses  and  slaughter-houses  to  be  affixed 
on  the  premises,  where  the  same  can  be  seen 
by  any  inspector  or  officer  of  the  sanitai-y 
authority.  If  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
enforced  in  respect  to  lodging-houses  duly 
registered,  little  danger  is  likely  to  occur, 
but  constant  visitation  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  sanitary  authority 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  acts  bearing 
upon  the  matter  are  not  infringed.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  decide 
on  what  may  be  considered  overcrowding. 
The  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  space  allowed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  following 
the  Poor-Law  Board,  is  300,  but  this  must 
be  considered  the  very  lowest  reduction 
compatible  with  health  breathing  for  each 
person  in  dormitories.  It  is  stated  that 
about  2,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour  are 
required  to  purify  the  air  respired  by  an 
individual,  consequently,  where  only  300 
cubic  feet  are  allowed,  the  air  has  need  to  be 
changed  three  times  an  hour.  If  not 
changed,  of  course  the  air  must  become  foul 
and  unfit  to  breathe.  Putrescent  organic 
matters  are  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and 
skins  of  the  persons  living  in  it,  and  it  is  in 
Buch  an  atmosphere  as  this  that  infectious 
diseases  are  developed,  if  not  actually  gene- 
rated. Naturally  weak  constitutions  breath- 
ing such  a  foul  atmosphere  are  certain  to  be 
stricken  down  and  suffer  severely.  With  a 
number  of  persons  housed  together  for  hours, 
breathing  the  same  impure  air,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  is  decreased ;  and  if  in  the  case 
of  the  poor,  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  food, 
clothes,  and  fuel,  the  danger  is  the  greater. 
There  is  mostly  a  deficiency  of  blood  notice-' 
able  in  people,  especially  women  and  children, 
who  inhabit  overcrowded  dwellings.  The 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  moisture 
in  the  air  is  also  increased  under  such  condi- 
tions as  we  have  described.  Underground 
and  cellar  dwellings  should  be  abolished 
everywhere  ;  but  already  some  special  enact- 
ments are  in  force  in  regard  to  them,  and  we 
Lope  the  sanitary  authorities  of  this  city  wiU 
instruct  their  officers  to  keep  a  watch  over 
any  that  still  exist,  with  a  view  to  their 
future  entire  extinction.  There  is  an  absence 
of  ventilation  in  mostly  all  underground 
dwellings  and  cellars,  and,  as  a  consequence. 


there  is  but  little  pure  air,  and,  as  is  often 
the  case  where  these  underground  dwellings 
are  overcrowded,  they  are  little  less  than 
fever  nests  of  disease.  Many  of  them  are 
below  the  drainage  of  the  streets,  and  there 
can  be  no  proper  convenience  for  the  usual 
wants  of  the  family. 

In  all  apartments  or  rooms  in  whicli  persons 
live  thei-e  should  be  ami)le  air,  and  the  supply 
should  be  continuous  in  its  supply  and  escape, 
without  any  draughts.  Ventilation  is  both 
natural  and  artificial,  and  the  former  com- 
prises all  methods  by  which  air  is  renewed 
without  resorting  to  mechanical  appliances 
or  apparatus  for  forcing  it  in  any  particular 
direction.  Leaving  aside  the  tlieory  of 
ventilation,  we  may  remark  here  that  the 
winds  are  very  powerful  agents,  and  in 
summer  it  is  only  necessary  to  open  the 
windows,  and  the  slightest  inlet  of  air  suffices 
completely  to  change  the  air  of  a  house. 
Winds  are  utilised  for  the  ventilation  of  large 
buildings  by  means  of  cowls  turning  always 
towards  the  wind,  and  communicating  witli  a 
tube  that  descends  underneath  the  house  into 
a  warmed  chamber,  from  which  the  air  passes 
to  various  parts  of  the  house.  This  system 
is  known  as  Sylvester's  plan,  and  by  the  same 
method  the  holds  of  ships  are  often  venti- 
lated. 

Now  in  a  house  the  impure  warmed  air  of 
a  room  rises  to  the  top,  and  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  fact,  and  openings  made  for 
its  outlet  or  escape.  These  exit  openings, 
whether  there  be  a  fire  in  the  room  or  not, 
will  have  a  contrary  effect  unless  sufficiently 
ample  openings  are  made  lower  down  in  the 
room,  and  as  equally  exposed,  by  which  the 
denser  air  can  enter.  Air  may  be  con- 
veniently introduced  to  rooms  by  openings 
over  the  lintel  of  the  door ;  and  if  these  be 
so  constructed  that  the  cold  air  presses  up- 
wards to  the  ceiling,  no  draught  will  be  felt. 

There  are  various  forms  of  ventilators  in- 
troduced and  recommended  to  public  notice, 
but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  of  their 
merits  in  detail.  In  Mr.  Ernest  Hart's 
"  Manual  of  Public  Health,"  Sherrington's 
valve  is  favourably  spoken  of.  Arnott's  valve 
is  also  spoken  of,  but  it  has  certain  disadvan- 
tages. The  latter  is  intended  to  provide  for 
the  exit  of  heated  air  from  the  tops  of  rooms. 
A  "  simple  and  excellent  ventilator "  for 
rooms  which  project  from  houses,  and  have 
no  other  rooms  above  them,  or  for  water- 
closets  in  similar  situations,  is  M'Kinnell's, 
according  to  the  above  authoi-ity. 

Chimneys  in  winter  or  summer  perform 
good  service  as  extraction  shafts,  and  their 
value  as  ventilators  would  often  be  enhanced 
if  means  were  provided  elsewhere  for  the 
entrance  of  fresh  air.  In  large  chimneys 
there  is  often  an  up-current  as  well  as  a 
down-current ;  but  if  a  sufficient  inlet  to  the 
room  be  provided  to  allow  the  dense  air  of 
the  lower  strata  to  come  in,  a  continual 
current  will  be  established  up  the  chimney, 
and  there  will  be  no  smoking,  as  there  will 
be  little  chance  of  any  air  coming  down  it. 
Smoky  chimneys  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  and,  coupled  with  other 
evils  attending  on  defective  construction  and 
overcrowding,  producing  a  combination  of 
effects  simply  unbearable  in  the  midst  of  a 
civilised  community. 

"  We  want  a  class  of  houses,"  said  Mr. 
Godwin,  "  formed  with  especial  reference  to 
their  inevitable  occupation  by  more  than  one 
family,  looking  like  ordinary  residences,  but 
with  a  separate  entrance  to  each  floor,  and 
with  separate  conveniences."  But  that  is 
what  we  have  not  yet  in  Dublin,  nor  even  in 
London,  except  to  a  small  extent.  Whole 
families  are  housed  in  single  rooms  in  tene- 
ment houses,  the  said  room,  of  course,  being 
the  living  and  sleeping  room,  the  workshop 
in  life,  the  hospital  in  sickness,  and  the 
mortuary  at  death — a  death-house,  in  fact, 
for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  subject  of  overcrowding,  and  its  at- 
tendant evils,  is  too  wide  a  one  for  discussion 
in  a  single  article.  Our  object  is  to  shew 
the  nature  of  the  evil,  how  it  may  be  circum- 
scribed or  prevented  to  point  out  its  cure  by  j 
honest  endeavours  and  the  aid  of  the  law,  i 


and  to  lead  to  the  punishment  of  evil-doers, 
wlietlier  it  be  those  who  suffer  from  their  own 
obstinacy  to  do  what  is  right  and  is  morally 
and  legally  required  of  them,  or  those  who 
are  appointed  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health,  and  who  neglect  their  duties.  The 
Irish  Health  Act,  which  embodies  the  pro- 
visions of  several  previous  sanitary  Acts,  is 
sufficiently  stringent  in  some  respects  to  lead 
to  tlie  reform  of  certain  of  the  evils  we  Jiave 
pointed  out ;  but  it  will  need  to  be  enforced, 
for  its  utility  alone  will  be  in  its  strict  en- 
forcement. As  a  whole,  we  are  not  sanguine 
that  the  new  Act  will  be  successful ;  hut  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  an  amend- 
ment must  come  to  the  Act  by  and  hj.  One 
of  the  wants  of  the  present  aii  1  the  future  is 
a  Building  Act ;  but  of  this  and  other  matters 
we  will  speak  hereafter. 


THE  ALPHABET— WRITING:  ITS 
ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS. 
We  have  no  proof  of  inscriptive  writing  exist- 
ing in  antediluvian  time,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  How  has  Scripture  history 
of  that  period  been  preserved  to  us.  That 
characters  representing  ideas  or  words  were 
in  use  immediately  after  the  Deluge  we  have 
ample  record  in  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  several 
of  which  are  preserved  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
East  India  Company's  library,  Leadenhall- 
street,  London,  all  excavated  from  the  deso- 
lated ruins  of  that  peerless  city— queen  and 
mistress  of  peoples  and  of  nations,  whose 
palaces  and  temples  were  one  vast  scene  of 
gorgeous  magnificence;  therefore,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  sujipose  that  these  mys- 
terious characters  were  derived  from  a 
period  much  further  remote— perhaps  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.*  A  full-sized  en- 
graving of  one  of  those  bricks  is  given  at  p.  5 
of  Hansard's  "  Typographia ";  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  appears  in  vertical  columns 
divided  by  lines,  and  consequently  reads 
downwards. 

Uncivilised  man,  from  the  beginning  of 
time  even  to  the  present  day,  has  continued 
to  express  himself  by  symbols,  or  represen- 
tations of  what  he  would  make  known  by 
oral  sounds,  when  the  latter  are  not  likely 
to  be  understood  by  his  auditory.  To  give 
an  example  easily  intelligible  at  the  present 
time,  we  will  introduce  a  scene — perhaps  it 
is  a  sea  beach,  and  there  a  naked  untutored 
savage  stands  drawing  with  a  sapling  upon 
the  sand  the  ideas  he  wishes  to  be  conveyed 
to  his  more  favoured  fellow  man.  This  is  a 
first  attempt  at  writing,  and  thus  in  its 
earliest  and  simplest  form  we  find  it  recorded 
as  practised  by  the  Mexican  scouts  when 
bringing  news  to  their  master,  Montezuma, 
of  the  arrival  of  Cortez,  by  sketching  as 
nearly  as  they  could  the  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  ships,  horses,  and  fire- 
arms. 

In  progress  of  time  primitive  symbols  of 
this  type  became  utilised,  and  were  made  to 

»  .lo'seplius  states,  in  ehiipter  ii.,  "  Antiquities  of  tlie  Jews," 
tluit  Setli.  the  son  of  Adam.  Iniilt  two  pillars— one  of  brick, 
the  other  of  stone, — upon  whieli  he  made  inscriptions  to  per- 
petuate his  asii  oiiomical  discoveries  to  future  a^es,  because 
Adam  li.ul  prophesud  that  the  world  "was  to  be  destroyed  at 
one  time  liy  tlie  force  of  tire,  at  another  by  the  violence  of 
water";  and  he  concludes  thus; — "  Now  this  remains  in  the 
land  of  .Siriad  to  the  iiresetif  day,"  meauiriG:  thereby  these 
inscriptions  existed  at  the  peri'ui  of  his  uiitinn.  Geologists, 
however,  have  siuee  (|uestioned  liow  these  two  i)illars  escaped 
destruction  m  the  alluviinn  of  the  Deluee,  or  that  they  could 
be  visible  in  Josephiis's  time.  Farther  on,  iu  chapter  iii.,  in 
alludinc  to  the  dale  of  the  Deluge,  he  expresses  himself  thus: 
— "  Now  he  says  tins  flood  bet^nn  on  the  twenty-seventh 
[seventeenih]  day  of  the  forenientioned  mouth,  and  this  was 
two  thousand  si.x  hundred  and  fifty-six  [one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-six]  years  from  Adaui,  the  first  man;  and 
the  time  is  vvi  itten  down  in  our  sacred  books,  those  who  then 
lived  having  noted  down,  with  creat  accuracy,  both  the  births 
and  deaths  of  illustrious  men."  If  Josephus  be  correct  in 
this,  w  e  must  infer  that  writing  was  known  in  some  form  or 
another  from  the  earliest  era  of  the  world's  hlstoiy. 
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assume  a  rude  form  of  character,  conveying 
to  the  eye  the  sounds  of  their  original  signi- 
fication ;  but,  as  ages  ehipsed,  many  of 
these  letters  in  embryo,  becoming  more 
artistically  formed,  lost  all  trace  of  their 
first  origin.  We  will  illustrate  the  invention 
of  the  alphabet  from  phonetic  sources  by  a 
single  example,  which,  perhaps,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convey  our  meaning.  The  word 
mem  in  Hebrew  signifies  water,  which  would 
be  represented  in  symbolical  or  pictorial 
drawing  by  zig-zag  or  undulatory  lines  like 
the  ripple  of  the  tide  ;  and  this,  as  time  pro- 
gressed, could  soon  assume  the  form  of  the 
Hebrew  letter  M,  pronounced  in  that 
language  mem,  meaning  in  English,  water. 
We  have  given  M  as  the  easiest  exemplifi- 
cation, but  the  greater  number  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  can  be  similarly  traced  to 
phonetic  origin. 

The  invention  of  the  alpliabet  which  must 
be  attributed  to  such  beginning,  is,  if  con- 
sidered rightly,  to  be  recognised  as  amongst 
the  greatest  of  the  different  causes  which 
have  promoted  the  civilization  of  mankind, 
and  therefore,  a  priori,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Almighty  power  created  man 
perfect  so  far  as  the  organisation  of  his  own 
voice,  and  endowed  him  with  talents  to 
invent  characters  to  represent  it,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  shew ;  thus  was  the  alphabet 
formed,  without  which  writing  never  could 
have  existed,  but  when  and  where  it  first 
came  into  use  we  find  no  traces  in  history ; 
all  we  know  is,  that  the  Decalogue  was 
written  or  graven,  by  the  express  command 
of  God,  upon  two  tables  of  stone,  and  that 
these  and  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  the 
earliest  known  records  of  alphabetical  writing ; 
therefore,  we  are  to  presume  that  the  aleph 
and  hcth  of  the  Hebrews  are  the  original  of 
the  alpha  and  beta  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  our 
own  A,  B,  C.  In  Scripture  history  we  find 
alpha  and  omega  designated  as  the  first  and  the 
last ;  therefore,  many  erudite  writers  contend 
that  the  alphabet  emanated  through  Divine 
intimation* — perhaps  the  Decalogue  in  its 
original  conveys  this  interpretation  ;  but  to 
enter  upon  such  enquiry  would  lead  us 
farther  than  the  intended  purpose  of  our 
present  paper,  and  might  possibly  appear 
foreign  to  the  ideas  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
plain. And  yet  it  is  discouraging  to  the 
theory  we  have  given,  to  find  at  page  190, 
vol.  II.,  in  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains," 
Mr.  Layard,  in  alluding  to  the  cuneiform 
Assyrian  inscriptions  discovered  in  his  ex- 
cavations, thus  writes  : — "  Letters  differing 
widely  in  their  form,  and  evidently  the  most 
opposite  in  their  phonetic  power,  are  inter- 
changeable, the  shortest  name  may  be 
written  in  a  variety  of  ways,  every  character 
in  it  may  be  changed."  After  all,  when  this 
is  properly  considered,  it  does  not  affect  the 
argument  we  have  advanced.  If  the  time 
ever  arrives  when  Lord  Macaulay's  prophecy 
shall  be  realised,  and  a  New  Zealander  stands 
upon  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  survey- 
ing the  ruins  of  the  most  magnificent  city  of 
the  modern  world,  possibly  the  inscriptions 
to  be  discovered  in  its  excavations,  from  con- 
traction of  words,  changes  in  the  form  of 
characters  through  successive  ages,  &c.,  will 
appear  in  their  alphabetical  arrangement  to 
bear  very  opposite  interpretation  to  foreign 
readers,  particularly  if  these  inscriptions  are 
confined,  as  Mr.  Layard's  necessarily  has 
been,  to  monumental  writing.  Few,  we  fear, 
even  the  most  learned,  could  then  interpret 
them,  as  so  many  different  forms  of  letters 
have  been  introduced  since  Norman  charac- 
ters prevailed  in  our  judicial  forms,  German 
text  in  our  manuscript,  and  modern  pica  and 
primer  in  our  every-day  book. 

The  most  ancient  specimen  of  alphabetical 
inscriptive  writing  now  known  to  exist,  is 
the  tablet  excavated  upoa  the  promontory  of 


*  In  Maurice's  "  Ruins  of  Babylon  "  the  author  arrives  at 
the  above  conclusion,  which  thus  occur."  in  the  following 
passage  at  page  18U:—"  An  art  apparently  so  far  surijassing 
human  powers  to  invent  as  alphabetical  writinj;  in  the  per- 
fection in  which  it  has  descended  down  to  us  from  an  Asiatic 
source,  through  the  medium  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  could 
have  its  oi-igin  in  inspiration  only,  and  was  first  revealed  to 
man  amid  the  awlul  promulgations  at  Horeb  amid  the 
thunders  that  shook  the  basis  of  Mount  Sinai  1" 


Sigeum,  situate  near  the  site  of  Ancient  Troy, 
and  it  affords  an  example  of  letters  engraved 
upon  stone  in  early  Greek  characters,  at 
least  3,000  years  old.  A  reduced  fae,  simile  copy 
of  it  is  given  at  page  13  of  Hansard's  book 
before  mentioned,  where  it  is  thus  described  : 
— "  The  inscription  begins  on  the  left  side  of 
the  face  of  the  tablet,  proceeding  on  to  the 
right, and  the  following  line  commences  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  tablet  and  runs  on 
towards  the  left ;  and  thus  it  continues  to 
go  on,  each  alternate  line  beginning  on  the 
same  side  on  which  the  preceding  line 
finishes." 

The  Chinese,  who  were  the  first  inventors 
of  both  printing  and  paper,  strange  enough 
have  as  yet  no  regular  alphabet,  their 
written  language  is  still  ideographic.  Egypt, 
the  oldest  known  region  of  civilisation,  early 
adopted  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  emblems  in 
its  inscriptive  writings,  and  they  still  remain 
to  us  indelible  proofs  of  phonetic  symbols,  as 
proved  by  Drs.  Young  and  Champollion. 
Sculptured  words  on  stone,  or  engraved  upon 
clay,  which  was  afterwards  dried  and  hai-dened 
in  the  sun  or  by  fire,  as  the  Babylonian 
bricks,*  are  the  earliest  written  memorials  of 
history  we  possess.  When  it  became  de- 
sirable to  make  portable  manuscript  records 
copying  upon  boards  covered  with  wax,  the 
skins  and  intestines  of  animals,  and,  later 
on,  thin  plates  of  ivory  and  metal  were  in- 
troduced ;  but,  wherever  the  delicate  mem- 
brane obtained  by  unrolling  the  fibrous 
stem  of  the  papyrus — a  water  plant  which 
formerly  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the 
Nile — could  be  obtained,  all  these  fell  into 
desuetude,  except  parchment,  which  is  still 
preferred  for  many  purposes.  From  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  adopted 
the  use  of  papyrus  for  writing  upon,  and 
when  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  were  first 
undertaken,  numerous  charred  rolls  of  this 
material  were  discovered  and  deemed  worth- 
less, but  afterwards,  by  careful  process  of 
unrolling,  some  have  proved  valuable  addi- 
tions to  classic  literature. t 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
manuscript  writing  had  possibly  reached  its 
highest  artistic  and  pictorial  development, 
although  exquisitely-penned  specimens  in 
presentation  addresses — chiefly  the  produc- 
tion of  ladies — of  the  present  time  occasion- 
ally seem  to  surpass  the  work  of  the  mediaeval 
ages,  when  the  monks  were  the  book-makers 
of  their  era.  Attached  to  all  monasteries 
was  a  Scriptorium,  or  an  apartment  especially 
devoted  to  the  use  of  those  who  worked 
upon  these  valued  volumes,  and  such  of 
these  learned  men  as  were  employed  upon 
this  duty  carried  their  writing  materials, 
consisting  of  ink-horn  and  case  for  pens, 
constantly  attached  to  their  girdles,  to 
indicate  their  distinct  office.  Writing  then 
was  generally  practised  upon  vellum,  for, 
although  paper  was  invented  by  the  Chinese, 
A.D.  95,  it  was  not  known  in  Europe  until 
many  centuries  afterwards,  being  only  first 
manufactured  in  England  about  1580,  and 
until  then  we  were  altogether  dependent  for 
supply  upon  France  and  Holland,  therefore, 
it  was  expensive  in  these  days. 

Although  printing  was  invented,  as  we 
have  shewn  in  a  previous  paper,  about  the 
year  1440,  and  the  duties  of  scribes  ceased 
at  that  period — at  least  so  far  as  book- 
making  was  concerned, — it  is  singular  to  re- 
mark how  long  after  manuscript  writing,  as 
a  medium  of  public  information,  continued. 
The  early  gazettes  and  news-letters,  many 
of  which  are  still  extant,  three  of  these 
kindly  placed  in  our  hands  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Willis,  sen.,  bearing  date  respectively,  19th 
July,  1672 ;  8th  October,  1672  ;  and  1st 
January,  1678,  and  containing  all  the  current 
news  of  the  day,  are  sufficient  examples  for 
our  purpose,  and  prove  them  to  have  been 
the  precursors,  and  afterwards  contempo- 
raries of  our  first  printed  newspapers. 

During  the  war  between  Venice  and  the 
Turkish  empire,  in  1593,  the  government  of 
the  republic,  being  anxious  that  its  citizens 


•  Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains." 
t  Chambers's  "  Book  of  Days." 


should  be  informed  on  passing  events,  caused 
written  sheets  of  intelligence  to  be  road  in  a 
public  place,  possibly  in  the  square  of  St. 
Mark,  and  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  these 
a  small  coin  {ipizettn)  was  paid.  By  degrees 
the  name  of  the  coin  was  transferred  to 
the  written  news,  and  official  or  government 
intelligence  became  afterwards  known  as  a 
gazetta.*  The  term  news-letter  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  from  our  previous  remarks, 
and  requires  no  comment.  At  this  period, 
in  large  cities,  there  were  news  collectors' 
offices,  who  paid  what  were  then  called  news 
writers  for  obtaining  information  for  them  ; 
these  sought  about  in  all  quarters  for  news, 
which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  manu- 
script letters  and  distributed  to  subscribers, 
or  sold  in  single  copies  to  purchasers;  but 
the   printing    press  eventually  superseded 

I  such  sheets,  although  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  in  the  interval,  because  we  find  the 
town  council  of  Glasgow,  in  1711,  keeping  a 

j  news  writer  for  a  weekly  letter,  although  a 

I  pigmy  sheet  called  the  "  Weekly  News  "  was 
printed  in  Ijondon  so  early  as  May,  1622, 

I  but  it  ceased  upon  the  publication  of  the 
"  London  Gazette,"  in  1665,  copies  of  which 
latter  are  now  being  reprinted  as  curiosities. 
The  designation  "news-letter"  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  In  Dublin  the 
broad  sheet  of  Saunders  still  keeps  up  the 
name  of  its  venerable  ancestor. t  Except  by 
artists  who  prepare  illumined  addresses,  by 
school  teachers,  and  those  who  practise  as 
law  scriveners,  manuscript  writing  is  not  now 
patronized  as  formerly,  consequently,  speci- 
mens to  be  admired  do  not  come  within 
every-day  notice  ;  still  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent writers,  an  example  of  which  is  before 
us  at  present  in  the  form  of  an  explanatory 
note  attached  to  the  three  copies  of  manu- 
sci'ipt  news-letters  alluded  to  above,  the 
writing  contained  in  which  would  certainly 
have  been  no  discredit  to  one  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical scribes  of  old,  and  the  more  particu- 
larly because  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
now  over  his  eightieth  year. 

The  MS.  of  authors  is  proverbially  bad. 
We  know  one  intimately  who  often  assures 
his  friends  he  frequently  cannot  decipher 
his  own  penmanship  ;  the  unfortunate  com- 
positor is  much  to  be  pitied  into  whose  hands 
such  sheets  may  happen  to  fall,  but  our 
sympathy  is  often  demanded  in  other 
quarters,  for  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  ordinary 
writing  of  general  correspondence  is  often 
not  easily  rendered  into  our  spoken  language, 
while  the  angular  saw-tooth  scrawl  practised 
by  modern  ladies — or  women,  as  Mark  Twain 
declares  he  is  bound  by  Scriptural  authority 
to  call  them, — if  copied  in  inscriptive  writing 
upon  stone,  and  thus  preserved  for  several 
centuries,  would  be  far  more  puzzling  to 
antiquarian  research  than  the  arrow-headed 
characters  of  Nineveh  proved  to  be  to  Mr. 
Layard.  and  they  would  assuredly  conlradict 
all  arguments  in  favour  of  the  phonetic 
origin  of  the  alphabet  they  use. 

At  whatever  period  the  alphabet  was  first 
invented,  must  remain  matter  for  con- 
jecture ;  but  that  Europe  derives  it  from  its 
earliest  sources,  will  be  admitted.  The 
children  of  Japhet,  leaving  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  peopled  the  Isles  of  Greece,  where 
they  became  distinguished  in  learning  and 
all  the  refinements  of  art-culture  —  thus 
pioneers  of  the  civilization  of  the  modern 
world.  Rome,  in  her  greed  of  power, 
adopted  all  the  acquirements  of  her  Grecian 
subjects,  and  transferred  them  to  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills,  whence  her  legions  spread 
them  over  the  European  continent ;  and  it  is 
strange  to  recognise  in  the  dispensations  of 
Almighty  Power  how  that  knowledge,  the 
product  of  Asiatic  sources,  is  reverting  to 
the  land  where  it  derived  its  origin — 
through  the  colonisation  of  America,  and 
thence  onward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ; 
and  it  is  probable  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  Australia  and  New  Zealand  shall  have 
propagated  it  over  the  entire  of  Asia. 

W.  H. 


»  Chambers's  "  Book  of  Days." 

t  Belfast  also  continues  its  News-Letter. 
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THE  GEAND  OEGAN  FOR 
ST.  PATEICK'S  CATHEDEAL, 
AEMAGH. 
Messrs.  Telford  and  Telford,  of  St.  Stephen's- 
green,  have  just  completed  a  splendid  organ 
for  the  above  cathedral.  Organ  building  in 
Dublin,  since  its  establishment  here  as  a 
branch  of  native  trade,  has  made  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  and  no  house  has  been  more  successful 
in  turning  out  high-class  instruments  evi- 
dencing improved  skill  and  workmanship, 
than  the  firm  above  named.  There  exists 
no  necessity  on  the  part  of  our  Church 
dignitaries  or  others,  at  present,  for  send- 
irig  their  orders  outside  the  kingdom  with 
.»^the  idea  that  they  will  be  able  to  procure 
superior  articles.  Organs  can  be  and  are 
built  in  Dublin,  as  perfect  in  mechanism,  as 
artistic  in  casing,  and  as  finished  in  work- 
manship, as  any  in-ocurable  in  London  or 
upon  the  Continent. 

This  organ  will  be  enclosed  in  a  handsome 
Gothic  case  (of  which  we  give  a  lithograph 
herewith),  designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy, 
E.H.A.,  richly  carved  and  moulded,  40  ft.  in 
height,  and  30  ft.  in  width.    The  front  pipes, 
which  are  portions  of  the  double  diapason, 
open  diapason,  and  gamba  of  great  organ,  wiU 
be  richly  decorated.    The  three  manuals  and 
pedal  clavier  are  placed  in  front  on  a  raised 
platform,  to  euable  the  performer  to  see  the 
altar  and  choir.   The  drawstops  being  placed 
at  an  angle  of  45'^  to  the  line  of  manuals 
gives  the  performer  great  facility  and  control 
in  moving  them.    The  touch  of  each  manual 
is  as  free  and  as  light  as  could  be  desired, 
the  "pneumatic  lever"  rendering  the  addi- 
tion of  the  swell  couplers  (of  which  there  are 
three)  quite  imperceptible.    The  air  required 
is  supplied  by  two  large  bellows  with  two 
feeders  each,  and  are  of  novel  construction, 
containing,  with  the  reservoirs  and  wind- 
chests,  about  750  cubic  feet  of  air  at  different 
pressures,  to  suit  the  various  descriptions  of 
pipes  and  quality  of  tone  desired.    This  is 
ingeniously  arranged  by  several  reservoirs. 
The  great  organ  has  two  very  large  sound- 
boards, each   eight  feet  long,  on  difierent 
pressures.     Tje  pedal  organ  Will  have  si.v 
windchests,  each  twelve  feet  long;  the  swell 
and  choir  organs  one  each,  eight  feet  long. 
The  swell  box  has  vertical  louvres,  balanced 
on  brass  centres,  and  contdns  about  500 
cubic  feet  of  space.    The  manual  and  pedal 
action  is  of  superior  make  and  arrangement, 
all  the  rollers   r.re  ol  tabe  iron,  and  the 
squares  of  a  new  construction,  quite  obvi- 
ating aU  friction.     There  are  six  coupling 
actions ;  six  composition  pedals  ;  pneumatic 
levers  to  great  organ  ;  tremulant  on  swell 
organ.    The  pedal  organ  from  CCC  to  F— 
30  notes;  eight  stops;  240  pipes.   The  great 
organ,  CC  to  G— 56  notes ;  twelve  stops ; 
896  pipes.    The  swell  organ,  CC  to  G— 56 
notes;  ten  stops;   672  pipes.     The  choir 
organ,  CC  to  G— 56  notes  ;  seven  stops ; 
892  pipes.    Stops  and  couplers,  43 ;  pipes, 
2,200.   1  stop  of  32  ft.,  5  of  16  ft.,  1  of  lOf  ft., 
IG  of  8  ft.,  8  of  4  ft.,  1  of  3  ft.,  3  of  2  ft.,— 8 
ranks  of  mixtures,  and  8  I'eed  stops. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Messrs.  Telfords' 
manufactory,  we  were  shewn  the  several 
parts  of  organs  in  their  various  stages.  All 
the  pipes — metal  as  well  as  wood, — the  action, 
framing,  cases,  and  ironwork,  are  aU  made 
on  the  premises.  The  metal  of  which  the 
pipes  are  made  is  composed  of  tin  and  lead 
melted  together  in  certain  proportions,  and 
run  on  a  stone  table  ov  ticken  in  sheets  of 
the  required  thickness.    There  are  no  metal 


pipes  made  in  Ireland  except  in  this  manu- 
factory. We  can  with  safety  say  that  this 
is  an  Irish-biiilt  organ  (all  the  cost  for  the 
workmanship  being  spent  amongst  our  own 
workmen),  while  many  of  the  organs  recently 
erected  under  the  name  of  "Irish"  organs 
have  had  a  great  portion  of  them  made  in 
France  or  England — a  rather  strange  way  of 
encouraging  native  art. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  large  number  of 
the  musical  gentry  of  this  city  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Mr.  Glynn,  organist  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  and  Mr.  John  Horan,  sub- 
organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  perform 
a  number  of  pieces  of  organ  music  on  tliis 
instrument  with  much  execution,  skill,  and 
feeling.  On  Wednesday  Sir  Eobert  Prescot 
Stewart  performed  a  selection  of  pieces  in 
his  usual  masterly  style.  We  were  perfectly 
astounded  at  the  endless  variety  of  tones 
produced  :  the  voice,  and  every  instrument  in 
the  orchestra  had  its  close  imitation  ;  while 
the  power  at  times  was  immense,  mellow, 
and  full,  but  without  noise,  even  in  the  com- 
paratively small  room  in  which  the  organ 
was  temporarily  placed.  When  erected  in 
the  magnificent  cathedral'  for  which  it  is 
intended,  we  can  well  conceive  how  its  full 
volume  of  tone  will  swell  through  the  aisles 
of  St.  Patrick's.* 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN 
BELFAST. 

The  premises  in  Church-lane  are  amongst 
the  oldest  in  town,  and  a  great  change  is 
now  taking  place  in  this  locality  for  the 
better.  A  number  of  the  former  dilapidated 
shops  have  been  pulled  down,  and  four  lofty 
ones  are  now  being  erected  in  their  jjlace. 
The  street  being  narrow,  Mr.  Gregg,  who 
owns  tae  property,  has  in  a  most  praise- 
worthy manner  set  them  back  two  feet  from 
line  of  main  frontage  without  asking  any 
conipensation  from  Town  Council.  The 
buildings  are  40  ft.  high  to  eave,  with 
dormers  above,  having  carved  cut -stone 
finials  on  gables  and  roofs,  secured  with 
Ashton  and  Green's  red  ridge  tiles.  The 
front  is  cemented,  and  a  good  deal  of  orna- 
ment has  been  introduced.  The  shop 
sashes  will  be  richly  wrought,  having  carved 
caps,  spandrils,  &c.,  and  moulded  bases,  and 
will  be  glazed  with  polished  British  plate 
glass  in  panes,  each  10  ft.  high ;  and  exterior 
will  be  painted  black,  hatched  with  gold  and 
varnished.  The  doors  in  front  will  have 
spring  hinges,  and  embossed  plate  glass  in 
upper  panels,  and  porches  will  be  laid  with 
Minton's  encaustic  tiling  of  ornamental  de- 
sign. Ths  style  is  Italian-Gothic  boldly 
treated,  and  the  whole  will  be  finished  in  a 
few  weeks  by  Mr.  William  Hunter,  con- 
tractor, in  a  satisfactory  maimer. 

Seme  of  the  shops  in  Hercules-street 
require  to  be  remodelled,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose Nos.  87  and  89  have  been  pulled  down, 
and  a  large  one  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site. 
The  front  will  be  built  with  red  perforated 
bricks,  having  dressings  and  cornice  of  white 
Coal  Island  brick.  The  ceilings  will  be  high, 
and  the  building  will  rise  well  above  adjoin- 
ing premises.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  shop 
Will  be  sheeted,  and  a  neat  perforated  wooden 
cornice  will  be  fixed  round  same.  The  v\  ut-k 
is  now  being  rapidly  pushed  forward  by  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Thomas  M'Arthur. 

The  congregation  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  iiave  determined  to  erect  anew 
and  commodious  church  at  corner  of  Botanic- 
avenue  and  Cameron-street,  in  place  of  the 
one  they  have  for  so  many  years  occupied 
in  Linenhall-street.  The  floor  of  the  church 
will  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  avenue 
by  the  introduction  of  two  flights  of  cut- 


stono  steps  which,  while  giving  dignity  to 
the  structure,  is  necessitated  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  liuilding  will 
stand.  The  church  will  be  40  ft.  wide  and 
00  ft.  long,  entered  through  a  spacious  vesti- 
bule 8  ft.  wide.  There  will  be  a  gallery  at 
one  end  over  vestibule,  having  the  staircase 
to  same  placed  in  tower.  Underneath  the 
church  will  be  a  large  school-room  39  ft.  6  in. 
by  54  ft.  and  12  ft.  high,  having  entrance 
from  side  street ;  and  at  rere  will  be  a  two 
storey  l)uilding  containing  caretaker's  apart- 
ments, session,  and  minister's  rooms,  &c. 
The  platform  and  rest  of  fittings  of  church 
will  be  selected  pitch  pine,  stained  and  var- 
nished. Special  attention  hns  been  given 
to  acoustics  and  ventilation,  the  ceiling  being 
coved  all  round,  and  angles  of  walls  and 
gables  made  circular.  The  lower  or  base- 
ment storey  will  be  built  with  Scrabo  stone, 
having  dressings  of  red  brick,  the  remainder 
will  be  red  brick  with  dressings  of  Dun- 
ganiion  stone.  The  entrance  doors  will  have 
cut-stone  columns  at  each  side,  having 
moulded  bases  and  carved  caps,  and  over 
same  will  be  large  ornamental  windows;  a 
tower  and  sjnre,  having  rich  arcaded  cornice, 
will  rise  at  corner  to  the  height  of  90  ft. 
The  style  adopted  is  Romnnesque,  having  on 
front  and  sides  pilasters,  raised  on  main  face 
with  corbellings  over.  The  excavations  are 
now  in  progress,  and  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Mrtthew  Mansell,  expects  to  have  all  com- 
pleted in  eight  or  nine  months  from  the 
present  time. 

The  whole  of  these  works  are  now  in 
process  of  erection,  and  are  being  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  plans,  &c.,  prepared  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Batt,  jun.,  of  Donegall- 
place,  and  under  his  superintendence. 


A  QUERY  FOR  CARPENTERS. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  writcs  :— "  Please  give  a  gene- 
ral rule  in  your  next  publication  for  finding 
the  rising  wall  for  roofs  of  difierent  pitches 
and  spans,  the  bird's-mouth  in  the  heels  of 
the  rafters  to  be  only  half  an  inch  deep." 
The  question  might  have  been  put  in  another 
form.  However,  we  give  it,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  elicit  more  than  one  answer  on  the 
part  of  our  operatives,  many  of  whom,  we 
regret  to  say,  still  find  "the  cut  of  the 
rafter  "  by  "  stretching  a  line,"  or  the  rule 
of  the  thumb. 


»  VVogavewitli  our  number  foi-  April  1st,  18(i3,  a  double- 
pase  ilhistralion  of  tlie  oxtcrior  of  tliis  catlu'dral,  aiHl  referred 
to  it  in  subsequent  issues.  Our  reatiers  ni  .y  n-nieniber  tbat 
It  was  clL-dicati'd  ou  tbe  mtli  of  Auffusf,  1S7-I.  with  gicat  cere- 
mony'.  See  iKisu  BuiLDEK,  September  1,  Ibrj. 


THE  SHANNON  DR.ilNAGE. 
Concerning  this  subject  and  the  offer  of  the 
Government,  "  A  Proprietor"  writes  :— 

As  ,1  u'reat  sufferer  by  tlie  floods,  I  reuard  tbe 
measure  as  a  compror.iiie  l)elwperi  tlie  interests  of 
tlie  laiMllorils  and  the  views  of  the  Government. 
As  a  just  settlement,  I  do  not  consider  it;   but  as 
tlie  best  we  are  likely  lo  receive,  I  feel  disposed  to 
accept  it.    Like  every  compromise  it  is  faulty,  and 
fails  to  he  a  full  measure  of  riijlit.     We  have  paid 
by  county  cess  a  sum   of  £300,000  towards  the 
Shannon    Navijation.    This    was    to  compensate 
Government  for  cmislructiii;:  a  water-way  which 
would  briiiL'  trade  and  cnininerce,  and  cause  con- 
siderable towns  to  sprin-  up  aloiiL'  ihe  course  of  the 
river,  und  I  hereby  iucreasi-,  or  ratiier  create,  pros- 
piTil  N  in  I  be  country  round.     Hut  no  trade  to  speak 
ol  b■^^  co.hc,  no  :owns  have  arisen,  the  few  along 
its  liur.i.'rs  h, m-  -.Oiuut  the  worst  in  Ireland,  and  no 
iu.jir..>fnu-nt— not    to    .say    prosperity— has  been 
caii>ed  by  ibe  navigation.    Tlierefore"  we  hold  it 
na»  been  of  very  little  advantage,  except,  I  admit, 
as  a  check  on  railway  monopoly.    On  the  other 
liMiid  Ihe  destrm-tion  ol' onr  property  has  been  im- 
mense, and  Ihe  (liscojHai;emeiit  of"i,l|  ^rood  culli- 
valion  by  the  uncerlain   and   precarious  state  of 
thin<.'s  which  the  floods  create  has  been  even  more 
perraanciuly  injurious.  And  tin-re  can  be  no  question 
that  this  has  prevenied  any  advanlUL'e  aii'-iiiLT  from 
the  navmaiion.    Tiie  fl.>ods  retard  tlic  iiiinculiural 
proeressofibe  disirict.aiid  cmisequenlh  all  material 
advancenient  iias  been  clifcUed.    'J'be  iv,.i 1 1  is,  that 
you  will  see  a  ureal  deal  of  poverty  ami  wretclied- 
ness  aiont;  tbe  country  ihrougli  wliich  ibcGovern- 
tnent   naviiiation    e.\ lends.     i\ow,    hoivever,  the 
present  ministry  have  made  a  laudable  effort  to 
complete  the  drainane,  and  they  offer  a  free  erant 
of  £J50,000  towards  this  work,  and  they  ask  us  to 
do  the  remainder  at  our  own  cost — or,  at  least,  that 
we  shall  repay  tfiem  that  sum.     Rut  I  think  with 
you  that  we  luight  have  got  better  terms,  and  that 
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if  the  amount  was  to  be  paid  off — say  principal  and 
interest  at  3J^  per  cent,  in  35  years,  as  you  liave 
touched  upon — we  would  liave  been  more  equitably 
treated.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  tliat,  by  the  time 
tlie  advanced  principal  and  interest  has  been  paid 
off  at  5  per  cent,  in  35  years,  tlie  Exchequer  will 
have  received  from  us  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  ■ 


RECLAIMABLE  TIDAL  LANDS 
IN  IRELAND. 

We  would  direct  attention  to  the  pertinent 
remarks  contained  in  a  letter  of  Doctor 
MacCormac,  which  appears  in  this  issue. 
We  have  several  times  pointed  out  the  waste 
lands  of  this  country,  and  how  they  could  be 
reclaimed  and  made  most  productive.  We 
hope,  now  that  public  attention  is  seriously 
roused  to  the  consideration  of  the  important 
subject,  that  practical  efforts  will  soon  be 
observable  in  different  quarters  of  this 
country.  We  append  a  list  of  reclaimable 
lands,  comprising  a  large  number  of  fore- 
shores where  not  the  least  engineering  diffi- 
culty stands  in  the  way : — 

Louffh  Foyle. 
LuhkIi  Swilly. 
Mulioy. 
Sheepiiaven. 

Geebarrow  k  neifflibouvhood. 
Lrtuglii'os  Moru  and  Beg. 
Inver  and  Donegal  Bay. 
Jlilk  Hiiven. 

linimcliffe,  Sligo,  and  Bally- 

.sfuliire. 
Killabi. 
Jirnadliaven. 
Itlacksud. 
'JiillMghan. 
Newport. 
Wesrport. 

Estuaries  in  Galway  County 

and  Bay. 
Fergus  and  otlier  Estuaries  in 

Shannon. 
Tralee  Bay. 

Total,  about  240,000  acres, 


Brandon. 

Dingle. 

Kenmare. 

Bantry  and  other  Harbours 

and  Estuaries  in  Cork. 
Youghal. 
Dungarvan. 
Tramore. 
Waterford. 
Bannovv. 

Wexford  Murrogh  and  Flat 

Districts. 
Dublin  Bay. 
Malaliide. 
Boyne. 
Dundalk. 

Carlingford  Lough. 
Lough  Strangford. 
Belfast  Lough. 
Larne. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  BANK  OF 
IRELAND,  DUNDALK. 

The  Dundalk  Democrat  thus  describes  some 
recent  works  at  the  above  buQding: — "The 
business  offices  of  this  bank  have,  within  the 
past  two  months,  undergone  a  thorough  re- 
modelling. The  principal  public  office  has 
been  much  enlarged  by  the  building  of  an 
addition  at  the  demesne  side  of  the  building, 
and  is  fitted  up  in  a  splendid  style,  so  as  to 
affi)rd  every  accommodation  to  the  nublic. 
A  large  counter  in  solid  mahogany,  with  the 
usual  apartments  for  the  different  clerks, 
which  is  topped  with  ornamental  glass,  has 
been  erected,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  contractor,  Mr.  James  Lennan,  Dun- 
dalk. The  mahogany  work,  which  is  French 
jiolished,  was  cut  and  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lennan,  and,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  has  given  general  satisfaction  to  the 
bank  governors  and  officials,  as  well  as  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  Sims.  The  cost  of  the  im- 
provements exceeds  ^300,  and  have  made 
the  bank  the  largest  in  Dundalk." 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  Before  reading 
his  presidential  address,  he  informed  the 
meeting  that  he  had  an  unpleasant  duty  to 
perform.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council  held 
in  July  last,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  confor- 
mity with  bye-law  16,  section  3,  of  the  rules 
of  the  Institute,  Mr.  P].  W.  Pugin  be  declared 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  Institute.  At  the 
close  of  his  address  the  president  formally 
presented  to  Mr.  Pearson,  the  gold  medal  of 
tlie  Im -*:i^ijte,  which  was  previously  declined 
by  iCA-.  ..luskin.  Professor  Donaldson,  in 
prni  ■  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president, 
)  ev  .L  >  ;  v  isorae  matters  touched  upon,  and 
r.fter  '■  yx^'!^  testimony  to  the  ability  of  Sir 
GilljL  ,.  ■  ii'duded  by  saying  that  the  pro- 
pnseil  ;  iiration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
shonlii  i/r,  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Christoii  \  Wren,  and  treated  with  cnhuness 
and  piu     .  The  secretary  announced  a  paper 


to  be  read  on  the  16th  by  Mr.  J.  M'Vicar 
Anderson,  on  "  Orwell  Park  Observatory," 
Mr.  Airy,  C.E.,  having  promised  to  attend  to 
describe  the  scientific  portion  of  the  work. 
Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  president 
stated  that  the  council  had  not  at  all  been 
successful  in  securing  members  to  read 
papers  during  the  coming  session.  We  may 
have  some  observations  to  make  on  part  of 
the  presidential  address  hereafter. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS,  ENGLAND. 

At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
1874-5,  held  on  Tuesday  evening  the  10th, 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Harrison,  President,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was  on  "  The  Nagpiir 
Water  Works ;  with  observations  on  the 
Rainfall,  the  Flow  from  the  Ground,  and 
Evaporation  at  Nagpiir  ,  and  on  the  Fluc- 
tuation of  Rainfall  in  India  and  in  other 
places ;"  by  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Binnie,  M. 
Inst.  C.E.  The  announcement  for  next 
meeting  was  :  "  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ; 
with  remarks  on  American  Railway  Con- 
struction and  Management ;  by  Messrs.  C. 
Douglas  Fox  and  F.  Fox,  MM.  Inst.  C.E. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXXIII. 

MEA  CULPA. 

The  wisest  and  the  best  of  men, 

Mea  Culpa, 
Have  been  attacked  by  tongue  and  pen, 

Mea  Culpa. 
Ere  life  departs,  I'll  make  amends; 
My  foes  shall  be  my  best  of  friends, 
Alas!  they  failed  to  gain  their  ends, 

Mea  Culpa. 

Some  darling  projects  have  been  spoiled, 

Mea  Culpa; 
And  itching  hands  have  not  been  oiled, 

Mea  Culpa. 
I  stnng  the  hands  outstretclied  to  clasp! — 
Oh,  I  have  been  a  very  asp! 
Good  men  have  dropp'd  what  they  once  grasp'd, 

Mea  Culpa. 

It  grieves  me  sore  the  ti  uth  to  tell, 

Mea  Culpa. 
Slany  still  live,  but  are  not  well, 

Mea  Culpa. 

Why  did  I  spoil  their  little  game, 
And  rob  them  of  their  fair  good  name  ? 
I  liang  my  head,  and  moan  with  shame, 
Mea  Culpa. 

The  Liflfey  was  not  set  on  fire, 

Mea  Culp.i. 
In  lieu  blazed  up  the  city's  ire, 

Mea  Culpa. 

If  egotistic  to  excess, 

ril  own  some  help  came  through  the  Press; 
But,  oh!  the  guilt  is  nevertheless, 
Mea  Culpa. 

'1  he  best  and  purest  public  men, 

Mea  Culpa, 
Have  been  a  butt  for  tongue  and  pen, 

Mea  Culpa. 
No  more  I'll  raise  my  hand  to  smite. 
Unless  I  live  the  truth  to  write, 
Which  won't  be  hid  flora  public  sight, 

ilea  Culpa. 


Civis. 


THE  O'CONNELL  STATUE. 

Matters  in  respect  to  the  O'Connell  and 
Grattan  Statues  do  not  look  very  bright. 
Whila  the  committee  are  busy  in  agitating 
the  matter  of  a  centenary  celebration,  the 
artists  who  are  to  finish  the  work  appear 
nowhere.  As  to  the  political  part  of  the 
subject  we  wish  to  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but 
we  do  think  that  if  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  managed  propei-ly,  the 
O'Connell  Statue  might  be  now  in  course  of 
erection  ia  '.  /ickville-street.  Nay,  if  matters 
had  been  [>u:,lied  on  properly  two  years  ago, 
John  Het;ry  I'  oley  would  have  seen  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work  before  his  death.  At  the 
lant  meeting  of  the  committee  the  Rev.  John 
O'Rorke,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  ascertain,  the  state  of  the  monument,  sub- 
mitted tho  report.    It  stated  that  they  had 


proceeded  to  the  late  Mr.  F'oley's  studio  on 
the  9th  instant,  and  carefully  inspected  the 
entire  work.  The  modelling  of  the  fifty 
ornamental  figures  which  surround  tho  statue 
was  complete,  and  undoubtedly  was  so  before 
Mr.  Foley's  death,  with  the  exception  of  what 
is  called  the  undercutting  of  some  of  the 
figures  in  high  relief.  The  four  winged 
Victories  are  incomplete  ;  nothing  has  been 
done  to  them  except  the  modelling  of  the 
heads  —  the  most  important  parts  —  which 
had  been  done,  a  considerable  time  ago,  by 
Mr.  Foley.  These  figures,  if  in  a  standing 
position,  would  each  be  ten  feet  high.  The 
principal  figure—"  Erin" — represented  with 
a  scroll  in  one  hand  pointing  to  the  statue  of 
O'Connell,  and  trampling  on  broken  fetters, 
is  in  a  finished  state,  and  stands  seven  feet 
six  inches  high.  The  statue  of  O'Connell 
itself  is  thirteen  feet  high,  and  is  completely 
modelled  ;  that  this  was  done  in  the  life-time 
of  Mr.  Foley  there  can  be  no  doubt— he  had 
given  the  finishing  touches  to  the  head  a  few 
weeks  before  he  was  seized  with  his  last  ill- 
ness. The  feet,  where  the  trousers  fall  on 
the  boots,  only  require  to  be  touched  to  com- 
plete the  model.  The  shields,  emblematical 
of  the  four  provinces,  are  not  modelled  full 
size,  but  that  was  not  considered  of  much 
importance.  Mr.  Teniswood,  the  executor 
of  Mr.  Foley,  afforded  the  commissioners 
every  facility  in  inspecting  the  work. 


THE  APPELLATION  "LADY." 

[OuE  esteemed  contributor,  the  author  of  the 
paper  "  The  Alphabet — Writing  :  its  Origin 
and  Progress,"  which  appears  in  this  number, 
has  forwarded  us  the  following  note  referring 
to  Mark  Twain's  remark  upon  the  term 
"  Lady."  Being  too  late  for  our  first  im- 
pression it  consequently  could  not  appear  in 
its  proper  place,  but  we  willingly  make  way 
for  it  here. — Ed.  I.  B.] 

Although  this  celebrated  American  writer 
expressed  himself  that  he  does  not  find  the 
appellation  "Lady"  as  occurring  in  Scrip- 
ture, we  must  attribute  it  to  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language ; 
because  in  chap.  xvii.  ver.  15  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  we  find — "  God  said  also  to  Abra- 
ham, Sarai  thy  wife  thou  shalt  not  call  Sarai 
but  Sara."  Now  in  Hebrew  Sarai  signifies 
"  my  lady,"  but  Sara  absolutely  "  lady." 


A  BUILDING  ACT  FOR  DUBLIN. 
On  the  necessity  of  a   Building  Act  for 
Dublin — a  want  which  we  have  several  times 
discussed, — Mr.  Thomas  Newenham  Deane, 
R.H.A.,  writes : — 

"  AlthoMKh  the  sanitary  question  demands  a 
prior  claim,  1  look  on  a  fair  and  equitable  Uuildinsf 
Act  as  only  second  in  ini|iortance.  Such  an  act 
mii;hl  now  lie  olitaiiied  without  much  difficulty  or 
expense,  if  taken  in  hand  by  the  proper  authorities. 
It  may  be  fVameci  so  as  to  asi^ist  and  work  hand-m- 
liaiid  with  the  >i''eat  question  of  main  drainas;e, 
disposal  of  sevvaae,  ami  the  proper  construction  of 
house  drains.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  how 
so  many  persons  are  to  he  found  bold  enou-rh  again 
and  asiuin  to  face  Ilie  lesal  <iilf.culties,  the  e.xpense, 
and  annoyance  they  encounter  from  surroundituj 
occujiants  whenever  they  attempt  to  improve  tlieir 
property  or  to  erect  a  handsome  structure  in  tlie 
plaee  of  a  tumble-down  house.  From  first  to  last 
the  party  who  builds  is  the  victim  of  a  hostof  diffi- 
culties, all  of  which  might  be  avoided,  or  at  least 
milicrated,  by  a  Building  Act.  The  city  authorities 
and  surveyor  are  helpless,  and  cannot  interfere,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  man  of  enterprise,  when  his 
buiUling  is  finished,  retires  from  the  scene  with  the 
wholesome  determinalniii  never  to  touch  brick  and 
mortar  aj^ain.  Now,  why  cannot  this  be  avoided  ? 
All  other  cities  have  their  building  acts  and  district 
surveyors  ;  the  creater  number  of  questions  at  issue 
are  at  once  de,'ided,  certain  vvo.  ks  are  carried  out, 
and  the  Cost  is  e(iuilably  divided.  Here  we  liave 
iiotliiii'.;  of  the  kind,  and  law  is  the  result.  Let  us 
have  a  good  act,  carefully  framed,  based  on  tlin-e 
already  in  existence,  and  we  shall  find  no  lack  of 
persons  ready  and  willing  to  spend  their  capital  for 
their  own  advantage  and  the  beaulifjing  of  our 
city." 
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ANECDOTE  OF 
THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  LEINSTER. 

In  II  wnvlc  published  in  1835,  entitled  "  Ten 
Days  iu  Ireland,"  we  have  met  with  an  anec- 
dote which  we  do  not  remember  hearing 
before.  The  writer  and  his  party,  who  visited 
his  Grace's  demesne  during  their  tour,  no 
doubt  picked  up  the  anecdote  on  the  way ; 
and,  as  the  story  is  well  told,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  reproduce  it  now.  After  paying  a 
just  tribute  to  the  Duke  and  his  "  lovely 
Duchess," the  writer  proceeds: — "His  Grace 
is  a  Protestant  Whig,  and  universally  re- 
spected here.  In  fact,  he  is  fond  of  his  home, 
and  is  always  contriving  something  to  employ 
the  poor  with.  He  is  seldom  seen  in  his 
park  (which  is  very  extensive)  without  either 
a  spade  or  hatchet  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
from  his  plainness  of  dress  is  often  mistaken 
for  some  of  his  own  domestics.  A  pleasant 
instance  of  this  was  related  to  me.  It  was 
of  a  farmer  passing  on  his  way  to  Dublin, 
•with  a  load  of  wheat  placed  on  one  of  their 
sideless  cars.  When  he  arrived  near  the 
Duke's,  a  sack  accidentally  fell  off;  the 
farmer  went  to  look  for  assistance,  and, 
■when  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  lodges  of  the 
park,  he  saw  a  man  with  a  pitchfork  on  his 
shoulder  crossing  the  carriage  walk.  '  Hip, 
halloo  1  my  good  fellow  ;  will  you  just  come 
with  me  a  short  piece,  and  be  afther  lending 
me  a  hand  with  a  sack  of  wheat  that  had  the 
bad  manners  to  fall  from  my  car  ?  Look 
sharp !  that 's  my  fine  fellow,  and  I'll  be  a 
good  turn  in  your  debt.'  The  Duke  (for  it 
was  his  Grace)  made  no  hesitation,  but  went 
with  him.  After  lifting  and  grunting  for 
some  time — during  which  the  farmer  called 
out  some  instructions  to  his  helpmate,  not 
distinguished  j^articularly  for  their  polished 
strain  of  politeness — they  succeeded  in  re- 
placing it  upon  the  car.  '  Well,'  says  the 
farmer, '  I  thank  you,  my  good  friend,  for  your 
polite  assistance  ;  but  you're  the  awkvvardeat 
fellow  at  lifting  a  sack  that  I  ever  came 
across.  If  you're  not  cliverer  at  something 
else  thin  lifting  a  sack  of  wheat,  I  don't  know 
how  the  divel  you'll  get  through  the  world.' 
The  Duke  laughed,  and  good-naturedly  said 
'  that  he  would  take  a  lesson  or  two  against 
a  similar  misfortune  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.' '  Ay,  do,  my  good  friend  ;  that's 
just  what  I  advise  you,  and  I'll  be  a  glass  of 
whiskey  in  your  debt  whinever  T  meet  you 
convainient.'  The  farmer  drove  on,  and  when 
he  was  passing  the  lodge  he  asked  a  young 
woman  that  was  standing  there  who  the  indi- 
vidual was  that  assisted  him.  '  Tell  me,  my 
pretty  girl,  who  he  is?'  says  the  farmer,  'for 
he's  an  obliging  man,  though  an  awkward 
rogue  at  lifting  a  sack  of  wheat.'  When  in- 
formed it  was  the  Duke,  he  laid  his  whip 
upon  the  horse,  and  got  out  of  the  country  as 
fast  as  he  could  ;  and  it  was  months  before 
he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  that  road 
again,  after  having  treated  the  Duke,  as  he 
conceived,  with  such  incivility.  But  when 
the  Duke  heard  that  he  was  using  a  road 
three  miles  round,  on  purpose  to  avoid  him, 
he  kindly  went  and  made  the  man  happy 
with  himself.  But  the  farmer  says  to  this 
day  '  he'll  never  ax  another  man  for  the  loan 
of  a  lift  tUl  he  knows  whether  he 's  a  lord  or 
duke,  or  no.' " 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
RSOLAIZIATION  OF  THE  WASTE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  have  been  trying  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  northern  community  to  the  recla- 
mation of  Lough  Neagh.  By  lowering  the 
bed  of  the  Lower  Bann  some  30  ft.  or  40  ft., 
about  100,000  acres  might  be  reclaimed, 
4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  tlie  deeper  portion  of 
the  lake  could  be  left  as  a  catchwater  basin, 
while  perhaps  another  100,000  acres  would 
be  relieved  from  periodical  inundations. 
The  shallowest  portion  of  the  Lower  Bann 
at  this  moment  has  only  a  depth  of  3  ft.  G  in., 
60  that  this  enormous  body  of  water — Lough 


Neagh  to  wit — is  retained  as  in  a  basin,  and 
cannot  possibly  escape.  Irrespective  of  the 
immediate  loss  and  waste,  the  immense 
evaporation  chills  the  air  and  increases  the 
rainfall.  The  slob  lands  of  Lough  Larne 
and  Lough  Strangford  are  eminently  re- 
claimable.  Allowing  for  catchwater  drains, 
both  these  last-named  loughs  might,  I  believe, 
be  made  almost  entirely  dry.  If  only  the 
racing  of  the  tide  were  as  thus  arrested,  an 
admirable  harbour  of  refuge  might  be  formed 
at  Lough  Strangford,  on  a  coast  where  a 
harbour  of  refuge  is  very  urgently  required. 
Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  Inniskillen 
Lake,  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  nume- 
rous other  lakes,  estuaries,  and  rivers  in 
Ireland. 

Ireland  presents  a  series  of  watery  wastes, 
to  the  great  loss  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  climate.  A  gentleman 
once  took  me  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  in 
Monaghan.  "  From  this  hill,"  said  he, 
"  thirty  lakes  may,  in  clear  weather,  be 
counted  around."  The  lakes  in  Ireland — 
some  large  and  others  small — are  very  nume- 
rous ;  for  the  most  part  they  might  be  made 
di-y  by  arterial  drainage.  Vast  surfaces  are 
occupied  by  poorly-productive  bogs  ;  and 
countless  hill-sides,  now  waste  and  desolate, 
might  be  rendered  rife  with  culture  and  pro- 
ductiveness. A  survey  of  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  extensive  reclamation,  would  be  most 
desirable.  The  reclaimed  surfaces,  converted 
into  freeholds,  might  be  sold  on  the  principle 
of  a  terminable  rentcharge,  on  tferms  that  I 
believe  would  cover  all  outlay.  The  soil  and 
climate,  generally,  would  be  benefited,  and 
many  thousand  prosperous  freeholders 
created. 

A  vast  lake  and  an  extensive  marsh  have 
been  recently  reclaimed  in  Italy.  The  sea 
of  Haarlem  has  been  completely  drained,  and 
the  Dutch  speak  of  rendering  the  site  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  dry  land,  as  it  once  was  before 
the  thii'teenth  century.  I  know  not  how 
many  millions  of  Irish  capital  have  been 
vested  in  foreign  undertakings  —  millions 
that  might  be  most  profitably  invested  at 
home.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  under- 
takings I  speak  of  should  be  commenced 
simultaneously.  If,  however,  but  one  such 
as  I  have  recommended  were  undertaken  and 
conducted  to  a  successful  close,  other  under- 
takings would  doubtless  follow,  and  the 
eventual  results  would  be  commensurately 
great. — Your's,  &c., 

Henry  Mac  Cormac,  M.D. 

Belfast,  5th  Nov.,  1874. 


AS  TO  A  DECISION  OF 
THE   INSTITUTE   OF  ARCHITECTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Tlie  daily  Press  having  (jiveii  puhlicity 
to  the  lact  that  my  name  lias  lieeii  removeil  from 
the  list  of  memhers  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Art'hiteets,  I  feel  sure  you  will  kindly  insert  this 
letter  in  your  next  pulilicaliou. 

Since  the  Pusjin  and  Barry  controversy,  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion  have  existed  hetween 
myself  and  several  of  the  prominent  memhers  of  the 
Institute,  so  much  so  that  niy  attendance  at  the 
ineeliniiS  has  Ijeeu  limited  to  one  occasion  only. 

Indeed,  so  antasjonistic  has  Ion'.'  Iieen  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  of  the  Council  towards  myself  that  on 
February  21,  1868,  in  a  Ifadnig  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Building  Nezos,  entitled  the  "  Pugin 
—  Biirry  Pamphlets,"  the  editor  remarked  that 
"Mr.  Pugin's  courage,  or,  rather,  liis  contiileiice, 
in  his  cause  must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  kind 
when  he  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,"  and  added,  "  His  father's  ca^e 
would  not  have  been  tried  by  his  peers."  Tlie  truth 
of  this  last  remark  neither  myself  nor  the  public 
are  at  all  likely  to  dispute,  especially  after  peru«ing 
the  singularly  weak  and  injudicious  address  made 
by  tlie  President  on  Monday  last. 

.My  criticisms,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Designs  for  tlie  New  Palace  of  Justice  Criti- 
cally Considered,"  did  not  tend  to  improve  matters, 
especially  with  the  present  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, of  whose  designs  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
speak  witli  admiration. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  until  my  dispute 
with  Mr.  John  Rogers  Herbert,  R.  A.,  who  remarked 
{  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  shall  call  as  a  witness  in  an 


ensulnR  action  :— "  If  the  fact  that  Pugin  has  been 
meddling  with  bricks  and  mortar  was  brought 
before  the  Institute,  where  he  has  many  enemies, 
he  might  get  censured,  which  would  do  me  con- 
siderable service.  If  I  brouglit  tiie  matter  forward, 
it  would  look  like  malice  ;  but  you,  or  some  of  your 
friends,  might  do  this  for  rae." 

Shortly  after  this  the  case  of  Pugin  v.  Molloy 
(which  WHS  decided  in  my  favour)  was  heard  at  the 
Guildhall  before  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  upon  which  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  who  had  been  previously 
prepared,  immediately  wrote  for  the  particulars. 
The  details  of  this  matter  are  loo  lengthy  to  enter 
into  in  this  letter,  but  they  will  be  made  public  in 
the  ensuiiiir  action  of  Pugin  v.  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott 
and  Others. 

On  the  30lh  July,  1874,  having  been  privately 
informed  of  the  decision  at  which  the  Council  had 
arrived,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  secretary,  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  Council  appear  to  have  formed  a  singular 
Interpretation  of  our  rules,  which  were  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  impositions  by  architects 
on  their  clients,  and  the  bye-law  in  question  stipu- 
lates not  that  the  architect  shall  he  prohibited  Iroin 
giving,  but  that  he  shall  be  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing, any  beneflt  derived  from  bii  clients  beyond  bis 
recognised  commission. 

"  When  the  Council  are  in  a  position  to  show  that 
I  have  infringed  the  last  clause,  they  will  then  be 
in  a  legal  position  to  carry  out  the  l>ye-law  16,  sec- 
linn  3.  Sliould  they  attempt  to  enforce  it  without 
being  in  a  position  to  do  so,  I  have  instructed  my 
solicitor  to  at  once  commence  an  action  to  set  aside 
their  decision,  ami  to  claim  damages." 

I  may  here  add  t  hat  an  action,  arising  from  spite- 
ful and  iiripracticalile  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
client,  cannot  he  brought  within  the  rules  of  any 
corporate  body.  I  therefore  hold  that  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Council  is  illegal,  and  alter  I 
have  proved  this  to  be  the  case  I,  shall  indict  the 
president  and  members  of  tlie  Council  for  libel. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  Sir  O.  Gilbert  Scott's 
address  I  may,  witlioutany  chance  of  being  accused 
of  fulsomeness  or  sycophancy,  remark  that  it  is 
difficult  to  state  wliether  its  effect  upon  the  public 
mind  will  not  be  as  damaging  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Institute  as  Mr.  William  Burges's  proposed  Rococo 
decoration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  would,  if  carried 
out,  be  ruinous  to  the  internal  effect  of  that  grand 
edifice. 

If  instead  of  discussing  how  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
pend a  million  of  money  in  destroying  the  solemnity 
of  that  noble  work,  the  Council  would  turn  their 
attention  as  to  how  a  direct  approach  from  the 
Eiiibarikinent  could  best  be  obtained,  the  public 
would  at  least  gain  something  by  their  efforts,  and 
one  of  our  finest  buildings  would  be  rescued  from 
its  grave  of  liricks  and  mortar,  in  which,  sad  to  say, 
it  is  at  present  entombed. 

E.  Welbt  Pugin. 


THE  BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

NEW  CLOCK-TOWER,  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Br'ujliton  Daily  News  gives  a  lengthened 
account  of  the  improvements  now  being 
carried  out  in  the  "  Queen  of  Watering 
Places."  The  tower  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  Birch,  of  London,  and  its  erection 
contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Laidlow  and  Sons, 
Glasgow.  The  material,  iron,  of  which  it  is 
built,  was  cast  and  prepared  in  Glasgow, 
transmitted  to  Brighton,  and  there  fitted  up 
by  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  contrac- 
tors. The  height  of  the  tower  is  about  35  ft. 
The  base  consists  of  an  archway,  supported 
on  double  pillars.  Above  is  a  clock  with 
four  dials,  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Boxell,  and 
surmounting  this  is  a  turret  of  projjortionate 
dimensions.  The  space  between  the  arch- 
way and  the  clock  is  adorned  by  four  bronze 
statues  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Barbezat 
and  Co.,  of  Paris.  These  figures  represent 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  Spring  is 
symbolized  by  a  female  figure  clad  in 
drapery,  and  looking  towards  the  east ; 
summer,  by  a  male  figure,  bearing  a  reaping 
hook  in  the  right  hand,  having  a  sheaf  of 
corn  behind,  and  facing  the  south  ;  autumn, 
by  a  male  figure,  bearing  a  pruning  hook 
and  grapes,  and  turning  towards  the  west ; 
and  winter,  by  a  female  figure,  closely 
wrapped  up  from  head  to  foot,  extending  one 
hand  over  a  flame  ascending  from  an  urn- 
shaped  vessel,  and  fronting  the  north.  On 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower  are 
the  two  ticket  offices,  on  either  side  of  which 
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are  two  turnstiles,  one  by  which  to  obtain 
admission,  and  the  other  exit.  The  ground 
from  the  entrance  to  the  top  of  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  building  will  be 
covered  with  tesselated  pavement  in  Minton's 
style,  and  the  footway  in  front  of  the  tower 
will  be  laid  with  asphalte.  A  knowledge  of 
the  foundation  of  this  massive  portico  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  It  consists  of  solid 
concrete,  fropa  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth, 
and  extending  from  the  northmost  to  the 
southmost  turnstile,  and  from  the  gate  to 
the  descending  steps.  All  the  work,  with 
the  exception  of  fitting  up  the  iron  frame, 
which  has  thus  been  entailed — the  laying  of 
the  foundation,  the  joinery,  the  glazing,  the 
gasfitting,  &c., — has  been  executed  by  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  the  Aquarium  Com- 
pany, and  the  result  of  their  operations  does 
them  credit.  One  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  work,  however,  remains  yet 
to  be  effected,  namely,  the  enhancement  of 
the  attractiveness  of  the  tower  by  the  painter 
and  the  gilder.  The  tower  and  adjuncts 
will  be  painted  bronze  and  picked  out  with 
gold.  This  finishing  touch,  including  some 
ornamental  work,  will  be  given  in  a  short 
time.  As  it  stands  at  the  present  moment, 
the  tower  has  a  squat  appearance,  but  this 
undignified  mien  will  be  dispelled  by  raising 
each  of  the  statues  previously  mentioned 
about  eighteen  inches,  and  so  to  some  extent 
filling  up  the  space  which  exists  between  the 
top  of  the  archway  and  the  dials  of  the  clock. 
The  increased  altitude  of  the  statues  will 
also  enable  them  to  be  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage. Passing  to  the  other  end  of  the  build- 
ing, a  neat  little  garden  hut  is  seen  within  the 
fernery,  placed  there  for  the  accommodation 
of  artistes.  It  is  built  of  yew  and  pine  in 
the  Swiss  style,  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
its  picturesque  surroundings.  The  interior 
is  tastefully  adorned  with  Swiss  furniture 
and  Brussels  carpet. 

Perhaps  our  Kingstown  and  Blackrock 
improvers  will  take  a  lesson  from  the  above, 
and  turn  it  to  advantage  in  the  carrying  out 
of  their  projected  improvements  in  their 
respective  townships. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  1874-5 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the 
Academy  House,  Dawson-street. 

William  Stokes,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  read  the  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  V. P.,  read 
a  paper  "  On  an  Ogham-inscribed  Stone 
at  Monataggart,  in  the  County  of  Cork." 
The  author  of  the  paper,  applying  to  this 
text  (which  had  been  considered  undecipher- 
able) the  same  method  of  translation  adopted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  in  the  case  of  the 
camp  inscription,  read  it,  "  Feqiireq  maqoi 
glunlegyet"  identifying  "  Fequreq  "  with  the 
name  "  Feadera,"  as  written  by  Adamnan, 
and  assigning  the  meaning  of  "  the  kneeler  " 
to  "  ylen  eyijet"  which  he  took  to  be  a  name 
in  religion  ;  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
monument  was  Christian.  Dr.  Ferguson,  in 
continuation,  read  a  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  stating  that  this  text  indicated 
iri  a  remarkable  manner  that  Ogham  inscrip- 
tions should  be  read  upwards,  and  from  right 
to  left.  In  ancient  times  (the  letter  stated) 
four  classes  of  penitents  fell  under  the  con- 
sure  of  the  Church  for  notorious  crimes. 
One  class  were  called  "  weepers,"  and  used 
to  be  in  the  porches  of  churches,  begging  the 
prayers  of  all  who  entered.  Another,  called 
"  hearers,"  were  allowed  to  stand  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  at  sermons,  but 
were  forbidden  participation  in  prayer  and 
communion.  A  third  class,  called  "  kneelers," 
knelt  in  the  nave  and  joined  in  the  prayers  ; 
and  a  fourth  class,  called  "  bystanders,"  were 
admitted  to  stand  amongst  the  faithful,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  eucharist. 
Bishop  Graves  concurred  in  Dr.  Ferguson's 
reading,  and  identified  the  name   "  Glen- 


legget "  as  the  equivalent  of  the  class  of 
penitents  known  as  "  kneelers."  The  stone 
was  in  a  sort  of  crypt,  covering  a  space  in 
which  was  found  burnt  charcoal,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  cremation.  Dr. Ferguson  also  read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Rhys,  concurring  in  his 
reading  of  the  inscription. 

Dr.  Ingram,  F.T.C.,  observed  that  the 
energy  and  perseverance  with  which  Dr. 
Ferguson  examined  Ogham  inscriptions  for 
himself,  without  taking  anything  at  second- 
hand, was  admirable.  He  trusted  that  they 
would  ere  long  have  from  Dr.  Ferguson  a 
full  account  of  all  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh  inscriptions  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright  read  a  letter  on 
the  same  inscription,  from  Mr.  Richard  Rolt 
Brash,  stating  the  belief  of  the  writer  that 
Dr.  Ferguson's  proposed  reading  was  the 
right  one. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Mackintosh  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Muscular  Anatomy  of  Cholcepus  Di- 
dactylus." 

Dr.  Macalister  read  a  paper  on  "  Two  new 
species  of  Pentestoma,  and  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  Lachrymojugal  Suture  in  Man  and  Quad- 
rum  ana." 

Dr.  Wright  announced  the  following  dona- 
tions to  the  museum  : — Arrow-heads  and 
javelin-heads  of  flint,  from  the  county  of 
Carlow,  presented  by  W.  S.  Keogh,  Esq. ; 
stone  inkstand,  with  date  1684,  presented  by 
H.  C.  White,  Esq.,  R.D.S. ;  several  bronze 
celts,  dagger  blade,  and  chisel  of  bronze,  two 
disk  brooches,  cruciform  object,  rings,  boot- 
shaped  object,  harp-pin,  all  of  bronze, 
smoking  pipe  and  medal  of  brass,  presented 
by  Miss  Saunderson  of  Holies-street ;  and 
penannular  brooch  of  bronze,  found  near 
Drogheda,  in  Mtty,  1874,  presented  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Reid,  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Dundalk. 

About  190  donations  to  the  Academy's 
library  were  announced,  amongst  which  were 
the  following  : — From  Lord  Enniskillen — 
The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  Manuscripts,  Parts  I.  and  II. 
From  Lord  Dunally  and  the  Hon.  Henry 
O'Callaghan  Prettie — Two  Portuguese  Manu- 
scripts, composed  in  1590.  From  the  Im- 
perial Commission  of  Archaeology  of  St. 
Petersburgh — The  Comptes  Rendus  for  1870 
and  1874,  with  an  atlas.  From  Dr.  Alvaro 
Rodrigues  de  Azevedo  —  Two  volumes,  en- 
titled, "  As  Suadades  da  Terra  pelo  Doutor 
Gaspar  Fructuoso."  From  his  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  Travancore — Observations  of 
Magentic  Declination  made  at  Trevandrum 
and  Agustia  Malley.  From  Humphrey  Lloyd, 
D.D.,  Provost  of  Trinity  College— A  Treatise 
on  Magnetism.  From  W.  Chappell,  Esq., 
F.S.A— A  History  of  Music.    Vol.  I. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  several  donors. 

The  Academy  adjourned  to  the  30th  mst., 
when  the  stated  meeting,  fixed  by  charter 
for  St.  Andrew's  Day,  will  be  held,  at  which 
it  is  understood  that  Dr.  Stokes,  President 
of  the  Academy,  will  deliver  his  inaugural 
address. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 
AND   THE   IRISH   HEALTH  ACT. 

In  the  introductory  lecture  to  the  session  of 
1874-5,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
made  some  wise  and  judicious  remarks.  For 
the  most  part  we  subscribe  to  his  opinions. 
He  is,  however,  not  quite  correct  in  stating 
that  the  medical  profession  have  for  years 
been  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  over  curative.  It  is  only 
quite  of  late,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  names,  that  the  medical  profession  have 
begun  to  fall  in  with  the  movement  inaugu- 
rated by  social  and  sanitary  reformers.  The 
pioneers  of  sanitary  science  have  been  out- 
side the  profession,  and  belonged  rather  to 
the  architectural  and  engineering  school  than 
the  medical.  Of  late,  however,  some  honest 
and  sagacious  medical  men,  to  their  credit, 
as  also  to  their  pecuniary  loss  perhaps,  have 
thrown  aside  all  selfish  considerations,  and 
have  bodily  gone  in  for  prevention  before 
cure.    All  honour  to  them,  and  time  will 


shew  they  have  acted  nobly  and  wisely.  We 
append  a  summary  of  Dr.  Reynolds's 
lecture  : — 

He  opened  hia  address  by  piiyincr  a  trihtite  to  the 
memory  of  the  lale  Dr.  Arthur  Jiicob,  who  was 
thrice  preaident  of  the  Clollene.  His  name  would 
lonu  live  in  these  liiills,  iiud  in  tlie  nicinories  of  all 
who  hiid  the  privilege  of  callintf  him  "  master." 
Of  his  areal  intellectual  activity,  of  his  intense 
earnestness,  and  of  his  services  to  science,  it  would 
ill  liecoine  him  to  speak,  especially  in  the  presence 
ofonewhohad  aivpn  to  the  worlii  an  admirable 
biottrapliic  sketcli  of  Jacob's  life — Professor  IVlac- 
namara.  In  the  course  of  his  address.  Dr.  Reynolds 
said  they  were,  no  doubt,  all  aware  that  duriiii;  the 
present  mouth  a  new  Act  of  Parliament  had  come 
into  operation  in  this  country,  which  was  likely  to 
exercise  a  most  important  influence  u|)on  the  future 
relations  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  public. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  dispensary  medical 
officers  in  Ireland  bad  been,  at  least  officially,  the 
representatives  of  curative  medicine  only.  The 
new  Public  Healtli  Act  had  essentially  charjied 
them  with  the  application  of  the  principles  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  addition.  He  heartily  wished 
it  con  d  have  secured  to  them  lar;;er  remuneration 
for  their  adiled  duties  tlian  they  seemed  likely  to 
receive.  His  address  to  them  that  day  should 
almost  of  necessity  take  its  colour  Ironi  the  impor- 
tant act  of  the  leiiislature  to  wbich  he  had  referred. 
He  rlid  not  desire  to  weary  them  with  criticism  of 
its  provisions,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
likely  to  he  put  in  force.  The  Act  was  admittedly 
open  to  criticism,  but  the  reasonable  and  prudent 
course  seemed  to  him  to  be  to  await  experience  in 
the  application  of  its  most  useful  enactments  under 
the  judicious  supervision  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  When  the  defects  in  its  workini;  were  fully 
and  fairly  ascertained,  he  thou;;ht  they  miuht  look 
with  coiitideuce  for  the  remedy  to  the  distinguished 
statesman  who  had  char;ie  of  the  measure  in  its 
passajje  through  the  Lei;islaliire.  He  unilerstood 
that  a  member  of  the  profession,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  would  in 
anoilier  place  that  week,  give  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive criticism  of  this  important  measure.  They 
were  more  nearly  concerned  in  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  the  influence  the  new  Public  Health  Act 
for  Ireland  was  likely  to  exercise  on  medical  edu- 
cation in  this  cDuntry.  He  was  well  aware  there 
was  a  wide-spread  impression  that  this  influence 
would  be  very  great;  but  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  matter,  he  thon^'ht  they  might  safely  con- 
clude that  the  actual  efiVct  would  be  conifiarutively 
sli'.;ht.  The  sniistantial  result  would  probably  be 
to  exult  the  iuiportaiice  of  certain  departments  of 
study  whieb  hail  been  long  taught  in  their  schools. 
It  slicnild  lie  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  tiie  pro- 
les.sioii,  that  medical  men  had  for  years  been  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  preventive  medicine  as  a 
department  of  the  general  sciences,  though  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  public  had  taken  even  a 
moderate  share  of  interest  in  a  matter  wbich  most 
nearly  conceriied  them.  When  they  excluded  the 
legal  and  enuiueering  rjiiestiims  likely  to  arise  under 
the  ntvv  Act,  and  which  should  be  dealt  with  by 
competent  lawyers  and  engineers,  he  thought  it 
would  he  lound  that  no  really  new  study  need  be 
introduced  in  order  to  fit  a  man  for  the  performance 
of  t  lie  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of  health.  But  he 
had  already  said  that  the  importance  of  certain 
departments  of  the  professional  course  would  be 
materially  increased  ;  and  what  these  departments 
chirfly  were  they  would  easily  perceive,  if  they 
cons  dered  for  a  moment  what  were  the  more  im- 
ponant  objects  of  preventive  medicine.  In  the 
words  of  one  whose  illustrinus  name  is  the  liisihest 
guarantee  for  the  sialeinent,  "  preventive  medicine 
has,"  says  Dr.  Stokes,  "  amonsst  its  chief  objects, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  removal  of  the  supposed  cause 
of  disease,  whether  afTectiiig  individuals  or  giving 
rise  to  endemics  or  epidemics  ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  employment  of  those  measures  which  are  to 
promote  the  physical  well-beinii  of  the  community 
But  it  was  clear  that  the  causes  of  disease  could 
not  be  removed  if  they  were  not  known,  nor  could 
the  conditions  of  maximum  health  be  secured  to 
the  community  if  the  profession  were  ignorant  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  great  factors  in  the 
physical  well-lieing  of  man.  Hence  the  study  of 
etiolouy,  or  causes  of  diseases  based  on  a  larye  and 
sound  knowledge  of  chemistry,  phys  olosy,  and 
pathology,  and  aided  by  the  information  the  sta- 
tistician can  afford,  must  assume  a  position  of  much 
greater  import aiice  than  heretofore  in  the  profes- 
sional curriculum — he  meant,  of  course,  in  the  eyes 
of  students.  In  the  remarks  he  had  hitherto  made, 
it  had  lieen  almost  assumed  that  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease were  known.  Now,  thoagh  this  was,  perhaps, 
true  of  many,  it  was  very  far  from  being  true  of 
the  great  class  of  epidemic  diseases  to  which  scar- 
latina, small-pox,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  and  typhoid 
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fever  belonc,  tlioiigli  a  certain  class  of  sanitarians,  I 
in  tlieir  extreme  doamalisin,  would  lead  tliem  to 
suppoSR  the  opposite.  Tlie  spread  of  tliese  epidemic  I 
dispjisps  was  iiiiitoiihtedly  in  ureal  part  due  to  con-  j 
la;<ioii,  but  tlicv  were  ijiiioranl  of  the  nature  of  the 
virus  comn)unicated  by  the  sicli  person  and  of  tlis  ! 
precise  origin  of  that  emanation.  Here  lliere  was 
a  great  field  for  iiivesticatinii.  Let  tiiein  hope  that 
some  of  those  whom  lie  liad  the  pleasure  to  address 
niicht  in  tlie  future  aid  materially  in  its  cultivation. 
Dr.  Reynolds  tlien  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
theories  which  liad  lieen  proposed  to  account  for 
the  fact  of  contagion,  and  of  the  properties  of 
lienzoic  and  ozone  acids  as  disinfectants.  Benzoic 
acid  was  superior  even  to  carliolic  acid  and  its 
homologues,  and  was  free  from  tlieir  unpleasant 
smell  and  from  other  di;<advanta!ies  that  inlerlered 
with  their  convenient  use.  He  was,  therefore, 
anxious  to  see  this  acid  more  extensively  employed 
as  a  disinfectant.  Dr.  Reynolds  illustrated  this 
portion  of  his  address  hy  several  very  succe-sfiil 
experiments.  In  conclusion,  he  impressed  upon  the 
students  the  necessity  for  earnest  and  tlioroiiali 
study.  Let  them  he  satisfied  with  nothinji  short 
of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 


SANITARY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

In  the  Corporation  a  motion  was  moved  and  carried 
that  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  he  requested  not  to 
take  down  the  temporary  wooden  bridu'e  (erected 
during  the  re-bnildiii'_'  ot  Essex  Bridge)  until  the 
improvement  of  Carlisle  Bridge  is  carried  out.  A 
letter  was  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  Lo^al 
Government  Board,  complaiuiua  of  llie  bad  draiiiHue 
of  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Island  Briil;;e 
Barracks.  In  a  prosecution  instituted  aaaiiist  a 
person  havina  the  cellar  of  a  house  in  Great  Britain- 
street  in  a  state  injurious  to  the  public  health,  and 
unfit  for  human  iiabitation,  the  counsel  for  the 
defeinlant  took  exceptimi  to  the  proceedings  being 
lirought  under  the  Sanitary  Act,  inasmuch  as  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  relating  to  cellars  did  not 
apply  to  any  place  where  such  dwellings  were 
regulated  by  another  Act  of  P  irliament.  In  Dublin 
the  cellars  were  rejulaled  by  the  Dublin  Improve- 
ment Acts,  therefore  all  the  proceedica-  by  tlie 
Corporation  asjainst  the  defendant  were  void  ab 
initio.  After  some  discussion,  Mr  O'Douel,  at  the 
request  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  further  adjourned 
the  liearins;  of  the  pn<i'  lor  a  week,  with  the  view  of 
giving  tlicni  an  oppnrtunity  of  having  the  point 
raised  iir;;iifd  liy  counsel  on  their  heiiall. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Clontarf  Url)an  Sanitary 
Authority  it  was  proposed  and  carried — "That  the 
Clontarf  Commissioners,  liavinu  read  and  considered 
the  provisions  of  tlie  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act, 
1874,  and  having  also  had  the  benefit  of  Captain 
Robinson's  opinion  on  several  questions  connected 
with  it  which  were  submitted  to  him,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  above  Act  will,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
lie  a  dead  letter,  unless  and  until  the  provisions  of 
the  several  Acts  set  out  in  I  be  circular  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  (pp  7 1-75)  be  embodied 
ill  one  Act,  which,  in  oiirnpinion,  should  be  olitained, 
and  should  uive  a  simple  and  easy  remedy  for  all 
nuisances  certified  by  the  officer  of  tliat  district; 
and  that  any  such  Act  should  definitely  specify  who 
shall  lie  considered  as  the  owner  to  be  proceeded 
against,  having  regard  to  the  many  different  inte- 
rests in  the  same  premises  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  tliis 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  take  action  towards  ob- 
taining such  an  Act." 

Tlie  Local  Government  Board  have  addressed  a 
mild  remonstrance  to  tin'  giiariiiiiusof  the  liathdrnm 
Union  aiient  the  low  raie  of  reniuiieration  they  have 
assigned  to  tlieir  sanitary  officers.  The  letter  is 
but  a  sample  of  what  the  Board  have  had  to  address 
to  otiier  (luariers.  The  siiluries  settled  by  the 
guardians  were  £10  eacli  for  the  executive  sanitary 
officers,  and  for  the  sanitary  officers,  £5.  Tiie 
Local  Government  Board  request  that  the  uuardians 
will  be  good  enouah  to  take  the  subject  of  the 
salaries  for  these  oHicers  aaain  into  their  coiisiiler- 
alion,  the  rate  of  remnneratioii  pro|)Osed  to  be 
assigned  to  them  beins;,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  inadequate.  A^  we  predicted 
weeks  ago,  there  will  be  no  end  of  similar  corres- 
pondence and  wraniilinsi  over  the  head  of  medical 
and  other  salaries,  and  the  public  health  wiil  suffer 
in  the  meantime. 

ABBEyi.iilx. — The  dispensary  medical  offictr 
liere  also  complains  of  inadequate  salary,  and  relies 
upon  the  Local  Government  Board  to  see  that  a 
fair  salary  is  secured  for  hiin  before  he  resumes  his 
duties.  'I'he  sanitary  inspector  reports  as  follows  : 
I  found  ten  cases  of  nuisances,  which  I  reported  to 
Dr.  Stoney  on  the  lOlh  October.    1  visited  the 


electoral  divisions  of  Cuffsboro',  Donore,  and  the 
village  of  Castletown.  I  found  fourteen  cases  of 
nuisance,  whicli  I  reported  to  Dr.  Hanrahan,  who 
took  the  notices,  liut  he  stated  he  would  not  act 
until  his  salary  is  fixed.  Again,  on  the  26th  of 
October  I  examined  the  electoral  division  ol'  Kil- 
naseer.  I  found  five  cases,  which  I  reported  to  Dr. 
Stoney  ;  and  again,  on  3rd  of  November,  I  visited 
Closli  division,  where  I  found  nine  cases,  which  I 
reported.  The  second  report  runs  thus  : — I  heg  to 
report  that  I  inspected  the  town  of  Ballyroan  and 
the  adjoining  townlands  of  Newtown  and  Bally- 
eagle,  and  found  nuisances  on  fourteen  premises, 
such  as  filthy  yards  and  cesspools,  and  pigs  in 
dwelling-houses.  I  notified  to  Dr.  O'Kelly  on  the 
31st  October  of  eleven  cases  which  I  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  call  his  attention  to;  and  also  I  notified 
to  Dr.  Swan  of  one  cesspool  and  one  open  sewer  in 
the  Alibeyleix  dispensary  district.  And  also,  on 
Saturday  last,  in  Ablieyleix  market,  a  man  named 
Thomas  Reilly  had  exposed  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
unsound  herrings,  which  I  had  destroyed,  and 
Reilly  summoned  to  the  next  petty  sessions  of 
Abbeyleix.  All  these  cases  of  nuisances,  we  sup- 
pose, will  remain  unattended  to  in  consequence  of  the 
wrangle  over  salaries.  If  attended  to,  it  can  only 
be  half-hearted  work. 

A  THY. — A  lengthened  report  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  guardians,  complaining  of  the  defective 
sewerage  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  that  the 
pumps  were  out  of  repair.  The  sanitary  officers 
also  reported  there  bad  lieen  three  cases  of  fever  in 
the  constabulary  barracks  ;  and  that  he  had  caused 
some  fish  that  was  unfit  for  human  food  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Dr.  Ferris,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  clerk  of  the 
union,  traverses  some  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  report,  and  denies  the  officer's  right  to  do 
certain  things  which  he  has  done. 

Belfast.  —  It  appears  that  the  sewage  of  the 
Convalescent  Hospital,  situated  at  the  'I'linnie, 
Antrim- road,  is  permitted  to  flow  into  the  stream 
of  water  that  supplies  the  lilLiae  of  Greencastle 
and  Upper  VVhitehnuse.  Tliere  have  lieeii  recently 
twenty-three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood—  one  case  proving  fatal. 

Castleblayney. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  guar- 
dians here  u  deal  of  discussion  look  place  relative 
to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  new  Sanitary  Act. 
Mr.  Gray  said  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  liurnbugs 
of  an  act  of  parliament  that  ever  passed  the  bouse. 
It  was  not  wanted  in  country  places  at  all  ;  of  very 
little  use  to  country  towns  ;  and,  on  the  whole. 
"  an  imposition  "  on  the  ratepavers.  The  consulting 
officer's  salary  was  fixed  at  £10  per  annum.  The 
dispensary  medical  officer^  were  alloweil  £10  each 
per  annum.  The  clerk  '.vas  elected  executive  sani- 
tary officer  at  £10  per  annum.  One  ol  the  relieving 
!  officers  and  a  rate  collector  were  appointed  sub- 
sanitary  oflScers  at  a  salary  of  £8  15s.  each. 

j     Castlecombr. —  At   the  Union    Board,  Mr. 

Miiliony,  the  executive  sanitary  officer,  read  reports 
I  from  Or.  Sterling,  siinitary  officer.  Several  of  the 
cases  were  very  bad,  and  shew  a  frightful  state  of 
matters.  Here  are  a  couple  of  cases  which  may  lie 
taken  as  a  sample:  —  Laurence  Foley's  house, 
Uonaguile,  in  a  very  filthy  state.  Was  informed 
ten  persons  sleep  in  it,  which  from  its  size,  shows 
there  is  great  overcrowding,  and  little  or  no  venti- 
lation. Recommends  this  Inuise  to  be  thoroughly 
liuiewashi'd,  properly  ventilated,  and  that  an  addi- 
tion be  built  to  prevent  overcrowding  ;  that  an 
additional  window  be  put  in  to  light  the  house 
properly.  Giltiuan's  bouse,  Kilkenny-street,  in  a 
very  filthy  slate;  no  chimney;  bad  roof;  donkey 
kept  in  the  house  with  the  people.  Recommends 
this  house  to  be  limewashed,  roof  repaired,  and  if 
that  cannot  be  done  a  new  one  is  required,  with  a 
suitable  chimney  to  carry  away  the  sulphurous 
atmosnliere  which  they  must  breathe  at  present; 
a  stalile  to  be  built  for  donkey  (it  being  their  prin- 
cipal means  of  support) ;  lliey  have  not  the  means 
to  do  so  themselves.  Martin  Piielan's  room,  Kil- 
kenny-street, nine  people  occupy  this  apartment; 
this  is  the  worst  case  of  overcrowding  I  have  yet 
seen,  which  fully  accounts  for  one  of  the  number 
siifTcriiig  from  lever.  I  was  inforined  that  they 
have  often  to  leave  their  beds  at  night,  owing  to  the 
dila|iidated  stale  of  tiie  roof.  Recommends  this 
room  to  be  limewashed,  together  with  ihe  whole 
house;  that  larger  room  be  provided  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  the  roof  to  be  repaired  at  once.  No 
time  ought  to  he  lost  in  seeing  after  this  family,  as 
fever  may  break  out  amongst  tlicrn,  which  might 
rapidly  spread  in  this  thickly  populated  street.  In 
several  houses  the  donkey,  jennet,  and  iiiwl,  are 
housed  with  the  people,  and  that,  ton,  in  their  only 
>leepiiig  apartment.  In  coinmenting  on  the  state 
'  of  this  district,  Ihc  KiUiennij  Moderator  remarks 
{  that  "  ninely-seveii  sanitary  reports  up  to  this  came 
!  before  the  sanitary  authority  of  Castlccomer.  The 
'  prophecy  of  the  Sanitary  Act  becoming  a  dead  letter 


is  not  likely  to  be  realised,  if  those  charged  with  it» 
enforcement  thus  evince  the  will  and  the  energy  to 
carry  it  out,  as  it  should  be,  for  the  public  benefit." 

Drogheda. — At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  a  report  was  adopted,  in  whicli  it  was 
recommended  that,  having  regard  to  the  fact  of  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  before  mentioned  having  been 
recently  increased  by  the  poor-law  guardians,  and 
which  increase  was  granted  immediately  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  new  Sanitary  Act ;  and  further, 
that  the  poor-law  guardians,  at  their  meeting  held 
on  the  22nd  inst.,  declined  to  further  augment  the 
salaries  of  said  officers  ;  we  would  most  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  council  do  not  resolve  any  addi- 
tional increase  to  the  salaries  of  said  dispensary 
officers.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  above: — "It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  it  was  provided  that  the 
local  sanitary  authorities  should  in  the  first  inst  nice 
determine  the  salaries,  but  that  the  power  of  fln  illy 
adjusting  them  resides  in  the  Local  Govern  uent 
Board,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Lords  Com  uis- 
sioners  of  the  Treasury.  The  Local  Govern  nent 
Board  are  prepared  to  perform  their  part  of  ibis 
duty  with  a  full  sense  of  their  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  and  under  the  impression  that,  inasmuc  i  as 
the  Act  of  Parliament  has  imposed  on  dispen  ary 
medical  officers  additional  statutory  duties,  it  is  ilie 
business  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  see  that 
proper  remuneration  is  prorided  for  those  additional 
duties." 

Kilkenny. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council,  the  subject  of  doctors'  salaries  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  led  to  much  wrangling.  Dr. 
James  was  voted  a  salary  of  £20  as  consulting 
sanitary  officer,  and  Mr.  Dillon,  as  executive  sani- 
tary officer,  was  voted  the  same  sum.  Mr. 
Redmonds  the  inspector,  who  receives  £75  and  a 
house,  was  voted  an  additional  salary  of  £10.  In 
the  Kilkenny  Union,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  relieving 
officer,  reported  certain  nuisances  in  the  townland 
of  Newpark,  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  locality. 
Mr.  Carroll  moved  that  "  the  Celtic  cross  erected 
by  the  contractor  who  enclosed  the  Kellyraount 
graveyard,  be  paid  for,  inasmuch  as,  on  a  requisi- 
tion signed  by  heavy  ratepayers  of  the  Electoral 
Division  to  which  the  expense  is  chargeable,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  has  ordered  payment,  if 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
has  been  obtained."  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  guardians,  Mr.  Sliortal  said  the  guardians  were 
of  a  different  opinion  from  the  Local  Government 
Board.  They  had  an  absolute  right  to  their  own 
opinion.  It  was  wrong  to  increase  taxation  by  in- 
creasing salaries,  as  in  all  probability  the  act  would 
very  soon  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Queen's 
Bench  would  not  coerce  them  to  pay  the  salaries. 
The  medical  officers  had  enough  of  pay  already  ; 
they  had  nearly  £204  a  year  each,  and,  if  let  alone 
they  would  be  quite  satisfied.  Mr.  O'Donnell  said 
the  Board  of  Guardians  were  quite  satisfied  with 
res|iect  to  the  salaries  already  allowed.  It  seemed 
to  be  understood  that  the  answer  to  be  given  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  to  be  to  this  effect. 

LtjKGAN. — At  a  meeting  of  the  town  commis- 
sioners a  letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  directing  them  to  name  the  salary  to 
be  allowed  to  Dr.  Ru>sell  for  his  extra  duties  in  the 
town  as  sanitary  officer,  under  the  board.  The 
chairman  suggested  £20.  It  was  decided  that  £10 
should  be  allowed. 

M ARYBORODtiH. — ^Operations  under  the  new 
Public  Health  Act  are  bring  carried  out  here.  .\ 
report  relative  to  the  condition  of  a  number  of 
bouses  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  little  or  no 
back  premises,  and  whose  general  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  far  from  being  either  healthy  or  inviting, 
having  lieen  made  to  Dr.  Symes,  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  district,  he  at  once  took  the  matter  in  hands, 
and  men  are  at  work  improving  their  condition. 

Moc  NTMELLICK  — The  medical  officers  and  sub- 
sanitary  officers  here  ask  lor  more  salary,  and  com- 
plain that  the  sums  voted  are  entirely  inadequate. 
Tlieir  case  is  under  consideration. 

Naas.  —  .^t  a  meeting  of  the  guardians  here,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  was  read  which  was  addressed  to 
the  town  clerk  of  Newbridge.  It  went  on  to  say 
the  <luly  of  clearing  the  streets  is  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  but  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners.  Attetilion  is  also  directed  to  the 
circular  of  Septeinlier  la<t,  relative  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  which  constitutes  the  board  of  guardians 
the  sanitary  authority  in  towns  having  a  population 
under  6,000.  The  chairman  said  that  on  riding 
over  the  Curragh  a  few  days  ago,  be  was  asked  bv 
Brigade-Major  Schwabbe,  if  he  applied  to  the  hoanl 
of  guardians  would  lliey  appoint  the  provost  ser- 
geant sanitary  officer  at  a  nominal  salary  ol  Is. 
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a-year.  Mr.  Cooke  Trcncli — We  will  do  it  at 
once.  Chairman — Tliere  are  "  toiiters"  out  from 
some  parties  vvlio  8ell  inilli,  and  when  they  see  llie 
sanitary  officer,  Mr.  Clinton,  coming;,  they  spill  the 
milk.  The  lioard  agreed  to  appoint  the  provost- 
sergeant  as  sanitary  officer.  The  relievins  officers 
were  directed  to  make  a  return  of  all  the  fjrave- 
yards  in  their  districts  that  were  not  enclosed. 

TippF.KARY.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Tip- 
perary  Medical  Protective  Association  the  following 
resolntion  was  passed  : — "  That,  considering  the 
highly  important  and  onerous  duties  which  now 
devolve  on  us  as  sanitary  officers,  we  cannot  express 
in  too  strong  language  our  feelings  of  dis.satisfaction 
at  the  wretchedly  inadequate  salaries  offered  hy  the 
various  sanitary  hoards  through  the  country."  A 
resolution  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  communi- 
cation from  the  Local  Govertniient  Board  to  the 
lion.  sec.  of  the  Irish  Association,  recognising  the 
justice  of  the  medical  gentlemen's  claims  ,was  also 
passed.  VViiile  the  meeting  was  being  held  a  tele- 
gram was  received  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeont,  Dublin,  intimating  that  it  had  been 
resolved  on  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  faculty, 
to  meet  in  Dublin,  to  remonstrate  against  tiie  un- 
satisfactory remuneration  allowed  the  doctors  under 
the  Sanitary  Act. 


SOCIETIES'  MEETINGS. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland. 
— The  opening  meeting  of  tlie  session  1874-5 
will  be  on  Tliursday  evening  next.  Tlie  re- 
port of  council  and  statement  of  accounts 
will  be  submitted,  and  the  new  council  and 
officers  balloted  for. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. — The 
opening  meeting  of  session  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  26th  inst.,  in  the  Ancient 
Concert  Rooms,  when  the  President  will 
deliver  his  address.  The  syllabus  for  the 
session  has  just  been  issued. 

Ilie  Royal  Irish  Academy. — The  second 
Dieeting  of  the  session  will  be  on  Monday 
evening,  30th  inst.  Professor  Stokes,  Presi- 
dent, wiU  read  the  inaugui-al  address. 


LAW. 


AECHITECTURAL   PARTNERSHIPS — IMPORTANT 
CASE. 

William  H.  Lynn  v.  Sir  Charles  Lanyon 
and  John  Lanyan. — In  this  matter  the  bill 
was  filed  by  plaintiff,  who,  prior  to  the  year 
1863,  carried  on  business  in  Belfast  in  part- 
nership with  defendants  as  architects,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  Lanyon,  Lynn  and 
Lanyon.    The  prayer  was  for  an  account  of 
the  partnership  transactions  from  the  1st  of 
Januaiy,  1868,  and  that  the  co-partnership 
might  be  wound  up  under  the  direction  of 
the  court.    There  was  also  a  prayer  that  it 
might  be  declared  that  all  professional  profit 
from  all  work  performed  by  the  firm  known 
as  Lanyon,  Lynn  and  Lanyon  from  January, 
1868,  to  July,  1873,  should  be  declared  part- 
nership assets.    Important  points  arising  in 
the  case  are  as  to  how  far,  on  a  dissolution  of 
the  partners,  they  are  entitled  to  share  in  the 
profits  of  unfinished  work  which,  by  agree- 
ment, was  placed  under  the  control  of  one  of 
the  partners.    On  behalf  of  plaintiff'  it  was 
contended  that  all  the  partners  were  entitled 
to  participate  equally  in  the  profits  of  un- 
finished work.    The  defendants'  contention 
was  that  the  firm  divided  all  the  profits  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  that  the  person  who  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  is  entitled  to 
the  profits.    His  honor,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  he  regretted  the  recrimination  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  parties  on  the 
pleadings,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  the  statement  so  made.  In 
1855  Sir  Charles  Lanyon  appeared  to  have 
taken  Mr.  Lynn,  who  had  been  his  apprentice, 
into  partnership,  and  that  partnership  con- 
tinued up  to  18G3,  when  Mr.  John  Lanyon, 
son  of  Sir  Charles,  joined  the  pai-tnership, 
and  articles  were  then  drawn  up  regulating 
the  new  partnership.    In  1868  that  partner- 
ship expired  and  a  new  one  was  entered  into, 
which  was  now  dissolved,  and  the  quarrels 
that  had  taken  place  were  in  consequence  of 
the  loose  manner  in  which  the  partnership 


articles  of  1863  had  been  drewn  up — no  pro- 
vision having  been  made  as  to  the  way  in 
which  works  in  progress  at  the  time  of  any 
dissolution  sliould  be  dealt  with.    In  ISti'S 
the  parties  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
of  having  new  articles  drawn  up,  but  such 
partnership  was  carried  on  on  the  basis  of 
the  articles  of  1863,  as  altered  in  pencil, 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  added 
memorandum  was  to  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  articles,  and  six  months'  notice  of  disso- 
lution, expii-ing  in  January  or  July  in  any  year, 
was  substituted  for  the  twelve  months'  notice 
required  by  the  articles  of  1863.  The  Lanyons, 
believing  they  had  a  right  to  dissolve  the 
partnership  at  any  time,  served  notice  of  disso- 
lution on  Mr.  Lynn  in  November,  1871,  but 
that  gentleman,  requiring  six  months"  notice 
to  be  given  to  him,  another  notice  was  given 
to  him  in  December,  1871,  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership  in  July,  1872  ;  and  when 
the  dissolution  took  place  each  of  the  parties 
took  diff'erent  views  of  their  rights  as  regards 
the  works  then  in  progress,  Mr.  Lynn  con- 
tending that  all  such  works  should  he  brouglit 
into  the  account,  while  Sir  Charles  I/anyon 
thought  the  value  of  such  works  up  to  the 
date  of  the  dissolution  was  all  that  should  be 
accounted  for.    It  appeared  that  in  Jane, 
1872,  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  customers 
informing  them  of  the  intended  dissolution, 
and  asking  them   to  choose  whether  Sir 
Charles  Lanyon  or  Mr.  Lynn  should  be  the 
person  to  act  for  tlie  future.     His  Honor 
then   went   into   the  facts  at  considerable 
length,  and  observed  that  he  would  preface 
his  decree  by  stating  that  the  partnership 
which  was  dissolved  on  1st  July,  1872,  had 
been  carried  on  since  January,  1868,  under 
the  articles  of  1863,  as  altered  in  pencil  in 
the  document  furnished,  subject  to  the  clause 
No.  4  in  the  added  memorandum.    And  the 
Court  being  of  opinion  that  satisfactorily  to 
adjust  such  accounts  further  inquiries  were 
necessary,  an  inquiry  should  be  directed  as 
to  the  present  state  of  the  works  in  progress 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  and  by  whom 
the  customers  wished  to  have  same  carried 
on,  and  under  what  terms  and  circumstances  ; 
also  an  inquiry  whether  the  circulars  sent  out 
in  June,  1872,  to  the  customers  were  sent  to 
the  Ulster  Hotel  Company  and  to  the  Nor- 
thei-n  Counties  Railway  Company  with  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Lynn.  The  premises  in  which 
the  business  was  carried  on  in  Howard-street 
were  partnership  assets,  and  should  be  sold 
at  such  time  and  by  such  person,  and  under 
such  conditions  of  sale  as  the  Judge  in  Cham- 
ber should  direct ;  and  an  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  whom  the  furniture,  &c.,  in  the 
house  belonged.    As  to  the  drawings,  plans, 
designs,  &c.,  with  the  assent  of  the  counsel 
for  both  parties,  he  would  suspend  making 
any  order  in  reference  to  such  for  the  present, 
and  would  reserve  the  question  of  costs.  An 
inquiry  would  also  be  directed  whether  any 
works  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  other  than  these  mentioned  in 
schedules  2  and  8 ;  and  if  so,  whether  they 
had  subsequently  been  carried  on  to  a  further 
stage,  and  under  what  circumstances.  He 
implored  both  parties  to  pause,  and  consider 
carefully  what  they  were  doing,  and  what 
they  would  have  to  undergo  under  the  in- 
quiries directed,  and  whether  some  settlement 
could  not  be  arrived  at.    Messrs.  W.  D. 
Andrews,  Q.C.  ;  Porter,  Q.C.  ;  and  Twigg, 
were  for  the  plaintiff'.    Solicitor — Mr.  Cas- 
sidy.     Messrs.   Walsh,  Q.C;   Law,  Q.C; 
May,  Q.C.  ;  and  Bruce  for  the  defendant. 
Solicitor — Mr.  Torrens. 


BELFAST  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

Frederick  H.  Smith,  v.  Frederick  Bronneau. 
— Plaintiff"  is  an  architect,  and  defendant  a 
dancing-master,  and  the  action  was  brought 
to  recover  i'17  10s.  for  work  and  labour. 
For  plaintiff  it  was  alleged  that  defendant 
engaged  him  to  prepare  plans  for  a  dancing 
academy.  Plaintiff  accordingly  prepared 
the  requisite  plans,  and  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Bronneau.  The  building  was  subsequently 
proceeded  with,  and  almost  identical  in  de-  [ 
tail  with  the  plans  he  furnished.   Mr.  Banks, 


architect,  gave  evidence  corroborative  of 
this.  Defendant  swore  that  Mr.  Smith 
called  upon  him,  and  asked  liim  if  lie  wanted 
a  house.  Witness  replied  tliat  ho  did.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Smith  gave  him  plans  for  his 
approval,  and  ho  took  them  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
Arthur-street,  and  afterwards  returned  them 
to  Mr.  Smith.  These  were  the  only  plans 
he  ever  received  from  Mr.  Smith.  Plans 
were  _  afterwards  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Hastings,  architect,  for  him,  and  on  these 
plans  the  building  was  now  being  constructed, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  i'3,000.  Mr.  Smith's 
plans  were  not  used,  to  his  knowledge,  in  any 
way  for  the  purposes  of  the  building.  Dis- 
missed on  the  merits. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Tlie  Drauijhtmaii's  Handbook  of  Plan  and 
Map  Drawing,  including  Instructions  for 
the  Preparation  of  Engineering,  Architec- 
tural, and  Mechanical  Drawings.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Ex- 
amples. By  George  G.Andre,  C.E.,  M.S.E. 
London:  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  Charing 
Cross. 

An  exceedingly  useful  book,  and  although 
principally  intended  for  the  use  of  surveyors 
and  engineers,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  architect's  office.  The  author 
has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  text  to 

;  field  maps  and  plans,  and  his  instructions  with 

j  regard  to  the  preparation  of  them  proves  he 
has   devoted    considerable    study  thereto. 

}  Ai'chitectural  and  mechanical  drawing  is  also 
largely  treated  of,  and  copious  instructions 

j  are  given  for  colouring.  Numerous  illustra- 
tions  accompany  the  book,  executed  in  a  style 
of  art  which  must  commend  itself  to  all  who 
are  in  connection  with  drawing  either  as  sur- 
veyors, engineers,  or  architects. 


Eason's  Almanac  and  Handbook  for  Ireland 
for  1875.  Dublin:  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Son. 

This  is  the  second  yearly  issue  of  this  useful 
and  well-compiled  book  of  reference.  It  con- 
tains over  two  hundred  pages  of  closely- 
jjrinted  matter.  We  are  presented  with  "  A 
Short  Sketch  of  Ireland  for  Tourists,"  statis- 
tics of  "  Drainage  and  Reclamation  in 
Ireland,"  together  with  the  usual  informa- 
tion afforded  in  our  best  almanacks.  In  fact 
this  miniature  "  Thom,"  brought  out  as  it  is 
at  a  low  price,  should  command  a  large  sale. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  many  of  the  errors 
which  appeared  in  the  first  issue  have  been 
corrected. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  STRABANE. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  parish  church 
at  Strabane  will  be  laid  on  Tuesday  next  by 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn.  The 
site  and  a  handsome  donation  have  been 
presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  The 
building  will  be  in  the  Eaiiy  English  Gotliic 
style,  and  will  be  erected  from  designs  by 
Mr.  John  Kennedy.  The  cost  will  be  about 
£4,500. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Sewage  Turigation  The  system  of  sewage 

irrigation  is  about  to  be  adopted  by  the  municipality 
of  Paris.  By  a  plan  agreed  to  at  the  last  meetinir 
of  the  City  Council,  the  sewage  of  the  French 
capital,  which  was  formerly  emptied  into  the  Seine, 
is  to  he  diverted  to  the  Plain  of  Gennevillers,  a 
district  which  was  the  scene  of  some  hard  tigliling 
previous  to  the  siege  of  three  years  ago.  'I'lie 
success  of  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
eager  interest  in  tliis  country,  and  particularly  in 
this  city,  where  we  are  on  the  eve  of  trying  to  solve 
the  sewage  problem  for  ourselves. 

A  Centenarian. — Last  week  a  man  named 
Finnigan  died  in  the  Drogheda  workhouse  at  the 
advanced  age  of  105  years.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1769,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  occupied  a 
very  respectable  position  in  this  town. 
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The  Dkainage  of  the  Shannon  — V\'e  learn 
that  Mr.  Jiiiiies  Lynam,  C.E.,  will  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  Proposed  Draiiiafje  of  the  Slianiioii  "  at 
the  EveiiiiiK  Suieiitific  iMeetiuL'  of  the  Royal  Duhliii 
Society  on  Monday.  Dr.  Cameron  will  discourse 
on  "  Milk." 


TENDEES. 

For  Ballymacarrett  Orange  Hall,  Bel- 
fast.   Mr.  W.  Batt,  jun.,  architect  : — 

Stanfielcl    £l,\SU  12  0 

Johnston    1,153  0  0 

Mori'ow  ..       ..       ..  1,075  0  0 

Mercer    1,060  0  0 

Colville    sua  0  0 

J  and  R.  Thompson  ..  9:i4  o  0 

Hunter    9%!0  0  0 

Mansell    91g  o  0 

For  shops  in  Church-lane,  Belfast.  Mr. 
W.  Batt,  jun.,  architect  :— 

Fitzputrick,  Brothers       ..       ..  £2.8f)0 

J.  and  I!.  ThiJinpson        ..        ..  'i.SiH) 

John  Tliompson     ..       ..       ..  2,565 

J.  and  J.  Guiler   2,^75 

Ciirson         ..        ..        ..        ..  2.4i!() 

M'Artlmr   2,oi2 

Corry    2,'3U0 

Colville        ..       ..        ..  2,251) 

ManseU    2,125 

Huntir  (accepted)          ..       ..  2,020 

For  re-building  jji-eniises  in  Hercules- 
street,  Belfast.  Mr.  W.  Batt,  jun.,  archi- 
tect : — 

Park   £498 

Hunter    460 

Moore  ..        ,.  ..  452 

Miinsell    450 

Johnston       ..       ..       ..       ..  450 

Murdock       ..       ..       ..       ..  447 

Colville  ..        ..        .,       ..  447 

M'Arthur  (accepted)         ..       ..  420 

For  Keformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Botanic-avenue,  Belfast.  Mr.  W.  Batt,  jun., 
architect : — 

Hunter    £4,499 

M'Canimond          ..  4,240 

Harvey  and  .M'Lauglilin    ..       ..  4,050 

Corry    3,8«2 

Martin         ..        ..        ..        ..  3,700 

Mansell       ..        ..        ..       ..  3,620 

Sniitli    3.599 

Amended  tenders,  omitting  at  present 
upper  part  of  tower  and  spire,  gallery,  and 
rear  building  : — 

Mansell  (accepted)  ..        ..  £2,718 

For  enlargement  of  chancel  of  Christ 
Church,  Belfast.  Mr.  W.  Batt,  jun.,  archi- 
tect : — 

Rankin  ..       ..       .,        .  £180 

Hunter    155 

Mansell    130 

For  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Kingstown- 
Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  L.  liobinson, 
architect  and  C.E. : — 

Hospital  Internal  Alterations 

Section  PluraOing  to  Harry-  Total 

of  Works  Works  mount 

£     s    d.  £     s.   d.  £     s.  d.  £     a.  d. 

Kelly  Uros.   C287  12    2  255  18    4  403    9    6  6947    0  0 

J.  Doolins    5039    7    7  214  16    0  490  19    6  6345    3  1 

W.  Hughes  6629    0    0  190    0    0  462    0    0  6288    0  0 

J.  Kelly        5300    0    0  200    0    0  500    0    0  Cniio    0  0 

G.  Murphy    5350    0    0  190    0    0  360    0    0  5900    0  0 

P.  Monks     5251    2    1  195  IS    0  390  11    6  5837  11  7 

M.  Meade*   6u76    0    0  200    0    0  410    0    0  5686    0  0 

Stapleton  4590  0  0  225  0  0  405  0  0  62l'0  0  0 
Carroll  and 

UixoH       4089    0    0   460  16    3  4649  IC  0 

*  Accepted. 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum. — In  our  last  issue,  in  article  on  "  Printing  and  its 
Origin,"  p.  295,  col.  2,  line  22,  for  ■•  England"  read  "  Eng- 
lish." 

Sanitary  Adthorities. — Among  them  are  many  individuals, 
both  in  tlie  urban  and  rural  di-stiicts,  uTifltted  for  their 
duties.  We  have  in  our  experience  known  several  to  tje 
the  owners  of  the  worst  class  of  lionsc  jjropcrly.  Such  men 
have  a  diiect  interest  in  obstructing  sanitary  operations, 
and  driving  competent  officers  to  throw  up  their  appoint- 
ments. 

C.E.— There  should  exist  no  antagonism  between  both  pro- 
fessiniis.  titv  .iiu-  is  tlie  offshoot  of  the  other,  and  what  was 
oner  IS  hUrh  to  be  again;  matters  seem  to  be  tending  in 
that  .lil(-clloil. 

An  Auiiz.iN.— See  "Practical  Ceometry,"  by  E.  Wyndham 
Tarn,  published  by  Ln(  i,u,hi,|  mul  Co".,  Lo'nilon.  It  is  an 
excellent  book,  in  which  lliu  ik'\ elopment  of  various  curves 
is  given  for  their  application  to  useful  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

Spec. — Mining  operations  have,  no  doubt,  ben  carried  out  on 
tliespot  mentioned.  The  f.ininns  ■■  Hill  "  shews  indications 
in  more  than  one  place  nf  niiih  s  lie  hl;  ivorked.  'Jlie  ore  is 
to  be  had  if  the  ca])ital  c;in  iir  ni-ctl. 

FoHKsuoui-^s, — Sfi>  )irrs,_iir  uimI  preccdiug  issues. 

CiTizioj.— Tlic  ilu;\  I  i  r\rtv  honest  Citizen  is  apparent  after 
the  tlood  ot  light  til  it  has  ln-cn  let  in  upon  Coriiorate  trans- 
actions withni  the  past  few  day.s.  During  the  last  three  or 
four  years  we  never  ceased  to  direct  pr.lilic  attention  to  the 
abuses,  an. I  over  and  over  we  predicted  what  the  result 
would  bo. 

T.  f .  (Over  Darwcn).— Thanks. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  dlstincthj  unde  I  stood  that  although 
we  give  jtlace  to  letters  o  f  correspondents,  rve  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

KATES  OP  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BDII.DER. 


(Town.) 

Yearly    .  . 

Half-yearly 

Qiiarti'-'y 


5. 

d. 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

(Post.)  s. 

Yearly    .    .  8 

Half-yearly  4 

Quarterly  "  .  2 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  Icnown  on 
application. 
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ILLUSTRATION: 
PROPOSED  LINE  OF  STREET  FROM  DAME  STREET 
TO  THOMAS  STRFET,  DUBLIN. 


Epp.s'.s  Cocoa. — Grateful  and  Comforting.  —  "By  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  natni'al  laws  which  go\'ern"  the 
operations  o(  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  ti  careful  appli- 
cation of  tlie  tine  pi'operties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Fpps 
has  provided  our  bieakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured 
beverage  ^vliich  may  save  us  many  iKNn-y  doctors'  bills.  It 
is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  arti-  Ifs  of  diet  that  a  consti- 
tution may  be  gi'adually  built  up  until  stront;-  enough  to  resist 
every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  snhtif  maladies  are 
floating  arouiui  us  I'eadj  to  attack  \\  lierevcr  tlin  c  is  a  weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  .shtift  by  Ueeiiiiig  our- 
selves well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame"— Service  Gazette. 


GEORGE  TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

M  u  s  !^  e  1 1    f  I  ii  e  c,    IS  ti  E>  E  i  ci, 

Ur*dertakes  all  manner  of  Building  Work  in  Tou  n  or  Countty. 


JAMES  HOGAN  &  SONS, 

Master  Plastet  ers,  Cement  Workers  c^-c, 
168,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN, 

MANUFACTUllEK  OF 

Cnrausitic  anli  Cf^selatriJ  Cilcs", 

For  PAVEME.\TS  und  WALLS  of 

CHURCHES,  ENTRANCE-HALLS,  &c., 

in  many 

RICH   COLOURS  AND  GREAT  VARIETY. 


Designs  and  Estimates  on  application  to 

WiLl.IAiM  OODWIN, 
Lugwardine  Works,   Withinrjlon,  near  Hereford. 


Moderate  Rates— Undoubted  Security — 
Prompt  Settlements. 

M  P  E  R  I  A  L  F  I  11  E  AND  L I  F  K 

OFFICES.  40  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN, 

PAUL  ASKIN  Affeiit. 

AG  EXT  also  to  the 
NOIiWICH  AND  LONDON  ACCIDENT 
AND  PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE  COilPANV,  ,£c. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 


County  Down,  Ireland, 
As  Existing  in  the  Year  1874; 

PROFUSELY   ILLUSTRATED   WITH  MEASURED 
AND   SKETCH  DRAWINGS, 

historical  anb  iltscriptibt  Ifdttrjirtss, 
ov  this 

ANCIENT  CISTERCIAN  MONASTERY, 
By  JAMES  J.  PHILLIPS, 

6  CASTLETON-STREET,  BELFAST. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  Enlarged,  strongly  bound  in 
leather.  5s. 

THP:  complete  MEA.SUI;ER.  Setting 

i  foi-th  the  Measurement  of  fioaids,  Glass,  &c  ;  Uiiequal- 
sided,  Square-sided,  Octagoual-suled,  Round  Timber  and 
Stone,  ami  Standing  Timber  Cotripiled  for  the  use  of 
Timber-Growers,  Merchanis  and  Surveyors,  Stonemasons, 
Architects.  Siq     Bv  Richard  Horton. 

London:  LOCK  WOOL)  u  Co.,  7  Stationers' Hall-court. 


I  T  Y      SAW      iM  I  L  L  S, 

66  and  67  THOMAS-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

The  Subscriber  has  on  hands,  at  his  Stores,  Thomas  street, 
A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 


c 


St.  John  Deals. 
Memel  Timber 
Archangel  Deals. 
NoiivvAY  Deals. 
PuEPAREi)  Flooring. 
Mouldings. 

Joinery  of  all  Kinds 
Flooring  Tiles. 


Oven  Tiles. 

Ridge  and  Kiln,  do. 

Staffoudshiris  Red  and 

Bl\ck,  do. 
Roman  Ckmknt 
London  Portland 

Cemf.nt. 
Sanitary  Pipes. 


The  Saw  Mills  are  enlarged — with  new  Machinery  added — 
and  every  facility  tor  supplying  large  orders. 
Dry  Casks  Manufactured,    Packing  Cases  of  all  kinds,  &e. 

JOSEPH  KELLY. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 
STEEL  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  throughout  the  'World. 


JEHEMIAH  WADE, 

iWouumrntal  ^rulptor,  ^rti'^t, 

A  nd  General  Stonecutter, 
UPPER  BERKELEY-STREET, 

(opposite  the  Mater  Jliserecordia  Hospital), 
DUBLIN. 

Irish  and  Foreign  Marble  Busts,  Figures.  Models,  Chimney 
Pieces,  Monuments,  Tombs,  Headstones,  Table  Tops,  and 
Printers'  Imposing  Stones.  &c.,  manufactured  at  nearly  half 
the  usual  prices  Old  Miuuunents.  Tonilis,  and  Headstones, 
Cleaned.  l'iili>lied.  and  Lettered  same  as  new.  Work  supplied 
to  all  Parts  of  tlie  ICiugd(un. 

In  consequence  ofthe  Public  Fraud  and  Exorbitant  Charges 
so  otten  ami  .so justly  complained  of,  J.  W  solicits  his  Fnends 
and  the  Public  not  to  i>ei  uiit  theii  credulity  to  be  imposed  on, 
l)Ut  to  visit  his  Establishment  and  chose  for  themselves. 


Altars, 

FONTS,    CHIMNEY  -  PIECES,  MONU- 
MENTS, TOMBS,  &c.. 

To  be  had  at  the  Old  Established 

STONE  AND  MARBLE  WOEKS, 

2.3,  B()LION-8TI!KKT. 
JOHN  CHAPMAN  and  SON,  Proprietors,  successors  to  the 
late  Mr.  M.  Kirwan,  the  former  having  been  his  manager  for 
2-1  yeais. 

Ijg-  Please  note  the  address— '2.3,  BOLTON-STREET 
Orders  promptly  desi)atched. 


HUGH  DORMAN, 

LATH  MAKER, 

55  LK.  MECKLENBURGH-STKEET.  DUBLIN. 

All  Orders  executed  on  the  shortest  notice. 


ASPHALTED    ROOFING  KELT. 

ii.  IMPROVED  ROOFING  CLOTH. 

FENCING  WIRE,  .s  r.\  PLICS,  ami  STItAlNING  BOLTS. 

GALVANi/.i;i>  i:.\r.i;ir  netting. 
l:.vi;i;lf  iraps. 
CAST  STEEL  IIAV  and  DUNG  FORKS. 
SHi;i;i'  SHEARS. 
SPADES,  HOE.S,  1: AlCF.S.  GARDEN  SHEARS. 
■WEIGHING  iMACHlNI'.S,  BHA.MS  and  SCALE, 
STEEL  COGS,  TO  PP.FVFNT  HORSES  FALLING 
IN  FROST, 
etc,    etc.  etc 
IMPRO'VED  BLOCK  TIN  MILK  PANS 

WILLIAM  H.  PIKE, 

iRONMONOEIt, 

25    &    2(i  HILL-LANE, 
Rear  of  the  Four  Court.s. 
.4gent  for  "  Weston's"  Differential  Pulleyi. 


Dec.  1,  1874.] 
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Out  and  About  Dublin 


1802. 


N  our  last  issue  we 
furnished  some 
notes  concern- 
ing spots  in  the 
city  upwards  of 
seventy  years  ago,  and 
the  suggestions  made  for 
their  improvement.  Al- 
though under  the  short 
lived  Irish  Parliament 
(1782-1800)  several  works 
of  public  importance  were 
commenced  and  comple 
ted,  still  efforts  in  view  of 
the  public  health  were 
sparse.  The  drainage  and 
sewerage  of  the  city  seem 
to  have  been  but  little 
attended  to,  and  for  many 
years  into  the  present 
century  several  of  the 
streets,  from  neglect  of 
scavenging  duties  and  the 
absence  of  drains  needed 
to  carry  off  the  surface 
water,  presented  a  very 
miserable  condition. 
Under  the  rule  of  the 
Wide  Streets  Commis- 
sioners a  few  improve- 
ments of  importance  were  carried  out,  which 
led  in  turn  to  building  operations,  which 
greatly  improved  the  streets  where  they  were 
carried  out.  The  Koyal  Dublin  Society  from 
time  to  time,  by  encouraging  the  preparation 
of  surveys,  and  observations  thereon,  as  well 
as  other  reports  in  connection  with  liusbandry 
and  the  arts,  did  some  useful  service. 

The  extracts  we  gave  from  Mr.  Hely 
Button's  book  in  our  last  issue  shew  the 
nature  of  the  work  suggested  in  a  sanitary 
direction,  and  we  are  bound  to  add  our 
author's  hints  were  taken  advantage  of  and 
improved  upon  years  after.  Although  Mr. 
Archer's  "  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County 
of  Dublin,"  and  Mr.Dutton's  "  Observations" 
thereon,  are  mostly  devoted  in  view  of  agri- 
cultural interests,  yet  in  both  works  many 
useful  improvements  were  foreshadowed — 
improvements  the  carrying  out  of  which  de- 
volved upon  the  Corporation  of  the  period, 
but  were  not  carried  out. 

We  will  now  pass  under  review  some  more 
matters  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Dutton's  work  in 
addition  to  those  already  noticed.  Down  to 
our  own  time,  and  still,  the  city  and  suburban 
graveyards  of  Dublin  were  kept  in  a  dis- 
graceful condition.  Speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, our  author  observes  : — "  Some  years 
since  there  was  an  idea  afloat  of  removing 
all  the  burying-grounds  out  of  the  city,  which 
I  hope  to  see  revived  again  ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly a  great  nuisance.  The  inconvenience 
attending  their  removal  to  the  suburbs  would 
be  very  trifling ;  our  ideas  are  now,  I  trust, 
too  much  enlarged  to  permit  a  veneration  for 
old  bones  to  counteract  a  proposal  for  the 
general  health  of  the  inhabitants." 

Were  Mr.  Dutton  alive  to-day,  he  certainly 
would  go  in  for  cremation.   He  seems  to  have 


been  in  advance  (ft  his  time  as  a  social  and  sani- 
tary improver.  In  London  intramural  burial 
has  been  done  away  years  since  by  a  special 
Act,  and  several  of  tlie  old  churchyards  have 
been  converted  into  pleasant  gardens  to  walk 
in,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  repulsive  sights. 
Cremation  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  wo 
cannot  see,  either  on  religious  or  sentimen- 
tal grounds,  the  force  or  relevancy  of  the 
arguments  against  it.  As  a  sanitary  agent, 
cremation  is  all-important,  and  acres  and 
acres  devoted  to  graveyards  might  be  better 
employed  in  providing  food  for  our  people. 

Speaking  of  our  water  supply  in  1802,  Mr. 
Dutton  remarks  : — "  Few  cities,  I  believe, 
are  better  supplied  with  water  than  Dublin  ; 
and  when  the  Royal  Canal  Company,  from 
the  extension  of  their  line,  will  be  able  to 
grant  a  supply,  there  will  be  a  still  greater 
plenty.  As  the  water  in  the  Basin  [south 
side]  is  in  general  muddy,  and  comes  clear 
to  the  houses,  there  must  be  a  deposit  some- 
where, I  imagine  this  might  be  prevented 
hy  filtering  all  the  city  water  through  gravel, 
which  could  be  very  easily  and  cheaply 
effected.  As  timber  for  pipes  is  every  day 
encreasing  in  price,  and  the  expense  of  re- 
newing them  heavy  and  inconvenient  to  the 
inhabitants,  I  presume  they  might  be  made 
to  last  infinitely  longer  by  slightly  charring 
them  both  inside  and  outside ;  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  wood  by  this  practice  is 
incorruptible  ;  if  it  answers  this  purpose,  an 
experiment  could  be  easily  tried  at  a  trifling 
expense." 

Our  author  was  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  stream  that  then  supplied  the  city  with 
water  might  receive  a  considerable  addition 
by  a  little  attention  to  mountain  streams, 
which  he  tliought  could  be  easily  diverted 
into  its  cliannel.  He  also  thought  that  it 
was  very  probable  that,  by  purchasing  mills 
on  the  larger  streams,  any  quantity  necessary 
might  be  had  on  terms  that  ought  not  to 
weigh  a  moment  with  the  inhabitants  of  "  an 
opulent  city." 

There  were  no  metal  mains  in  Mr.  Dutton's 
day,  and  the  canals  on  north  and  south  sides 
of  tlie  city  had  mostly  to  be  depended  upon 
for  the  supply  of  potable  and  drinkable  water. 
There  were  many  pumps  on  either  side  of 
the  Lifley,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  water, 
although  drank,  was  not  really  drinkable. 
Some  wells  also  existed  in  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs, and  a  few  of  the  old  public  fountains 
erected  in  the  eighteenth  century  existed  on 
the  north  and  south  sides. 

Filtering  water  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  not  resorted  to,  if  thought  of,  by 
others  than  Mr.  Dutton.  Water  companies, 
however,  now  nearly  all  resort  to  the  process 
of  filtration.  In  the  present  Vartry  supply, 
the  hints  of  Mr.  Dutton  seems  to  have  been 
availed  of,  for  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
stream  is  gained  by  mountain  streams  and 
tributaries. 

In  the  suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
our  author's  eyes  seem  to  have  been  well 
opened  to  public  neglect;  crossing  places 
to  the  footpaths,  he  states,  are  generally 
most  shamefully  neglected,  and  persons  have 
to  wade  ankle  deep  for  some  distance  through 
the  mud.  He  instances  the  case  "from 
Leeson-street  to  the  late  Judge  Helen's  gate, 
on  the  Donnybrook-road."  Opposite  Lord 
Charlemont's  demesne,  on  the  North-strand, 
that  same  neglect  was  stated  to  exist  of 
badly  kept  roadway  and  footpath.  Lower 
Gloucester-street  is  thus  alluded  to  :  "I  must 
express  my  surprise  that  the  stinking  swamp 


between  Gloucester -street  and  Aldborougb- 
house  has  been  so  long  permitted  to  annoy 
the  neighbourhood  of  Summer-hill,  and  the 
adjoining  streets ;  in  warm  weather  it  is? 
sufficient  to  breed  a  pestilence,  and,  if 
neglected,  must  annually  increase  in  its 
baneful  effects."  This  stinking  swamp,  how- 
ever, continued  to  exist  down  to  1840-2  in 
its  neglected  state.  The  spot  waa  recently 
alluded  to  at  some  length  by  the  writer  of 
"  Unknown  Dublin  "  in  these  pages. 

Speaking  of  Sarah  Bridge,  Island  Bridge, 
called  after  the  Countess  of  Westmoreland, 
the  wife  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  whose 
viceroyalty  it  was  erected,  our  author  says  : — 
"  Sarah  Bridge  is  at  once  an  ornament  and 
reproach  to  the  country  :  it  appears  as  if  the 
architect  was  only  anxious  to  build  a  superb 
bridge,  which  would  form  a  very  fine  per- 
spective view,  without  considering  the  ap- 
proach to  it ;  instead  of  either  carrying  the 
road  on  a  level  or  an  inclined  plane,  from 
Conyngham-road  to  the  bridge,  it  dips  about 
midway  and  forms  a  receptacle  of  mud  and 
water  that  renders  it  almost  impassable. 
Had  the  entrance  to  the  Phoenix  Park  been 
placed  opposite  this  bridge,  and  the  road 
made  to  wind  gradually  to  each  side,  it  would 
have  formed  one  of  the  most  picturesqe  and 
bold  objects,  perhaps,  in  the  country."  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  approaches  to  Sarah 
Bridge — which,  subsequently  to  Mr.  Dutton's 
day,  were  amended — the  bridge,  from  its 
lightness,  and  grace  of  its  proportions,  has 
been  long  admired.  It  has  been  termed  by 
some,  we  believe,  the  Irish  "  Rialto."  It 
consists  of  a  single  elliptical  arch,  104  ft.  in 
width,  and  rising  to  an  altitude  of  30  ft.  above 
low  water. 

We  have  drinking  fountains  and  drinking 
troughs  for  dogs  and  cattle  in  London,  in 
these  days,  and  they  ought  to  be  general  in 
this  island.  Mr.  Dutton  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  on  this  and  other  cognate 
subjects.  He  says  : — "  Watei-ing  places  on 
roads,  for  horses  and  cattle,  are  very  neces- 
sary ;  for  want  of  these,  horses  are  fre- 
quently watered  near  the  city  in  dirty  pools  ; 
there  is  no  road  where  they  might  )iot  be 
very  easily  constructed.  There  could  be  one 
erected  on  Donnybrook-road,  opposite  Pla- 
tanus,  where  a  constant  stream  runs ; 
another  could  be  erected  on  the  Rock-road, 
near  Merrion  ;  another  could  be  amply 
supplied  from  St.  John's  well,  near  Sarah 

Bridge   For  this  purpose  stone 

troughs,  raised  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
should  be  erected,  by  which  means  the  water 
would  be  always  pure,  and  the  carriage 
horses  could  be  watered  without  letting  down 
the  leading  rein ;  the  overflow  might  be 
caught  in  a  receptacle  of  a  foot  deep  only, 
which  would  answer  for  washing  or  cooling 
the  feet  of  horses  or  cattle."  The  Metropo- 
litan London  cattle  troughs  are  constructed 
not  much  unlike  the  design  suggested  by 
Mr.  Dutton.  They  are  of  wood,  however, 
lined  with  zinc,  and  the  receptacle  under- 
neath affords  the  thirsty  dogs  of  the  street 
the  opportunity  of  a  lap. 

Mr.  Dutton,  speaking  of  the  opening  of 
new  roads  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  says : 
— "  A  road  continued  along  the  Liffey,  from 
Usher's  Island  through  the  Hospital  Fields 
and  under  Inchicore  to  Chapelizod,  would 
be  exceedingly  convenient,  as  it  would  be 
level  the  whole  way."  Most  of  our  citizens 
remember  the  Military-road,  and  the  entrance 
gate  at  the  corner  of  Watling-street,  erected 
by  Francis  Johnston,  the  architect.  This  gate 
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has  been  for  many  years  doing  service  at  the 
Kilmainhain  entrance  to  tlie  Royal  Hospital. 
The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
in  its  construction  cut  oflf  a  portion  of  tlie 
old  Hospital  Fields — "  Bully's  Acre." 

A  road  which  existed  for  some  years,  start- 
ing from  the  town  entrance  to  the  Hospital, 
and  stretching  to  Island  Bridge  Barracks,  is 
now  being  closed  up,  and  in  its  stead  a  more 
convenient  one  is  being  formed  in  continu- 
ation of  that  at  Great  Southern  Terminus. 
The  ascent  from  Bow  Bridge  through  Irwin- 
street  to  the  Royal  Hospital  has  always  been 
a  deplorable  and  unfortunate  one  ;  but  for 
visitors  or  vehicles  from  the  city,  this  dis- 
agreeable approach  is  obviated  by  the  new 
road  alluded  to  above. 

In  18L'2,  and  for  many  years  subsequent, 
the  southern  suburbs  of  Rathmines  and 
Rathgar  were  nearly  all  fields  or  nursery 
gardens.  Portobello  was  the  Town's-End- 
street  in  that  direction.  "  There  is  also," 
said  Mr.  Button,  "  a  road  greatly  wanting 
from  Rathgar-road  to  communicate  vvith  the 
new  road  through  the  Commons  of  Crumlin, 
which  runs  near  Mr.  Grange's  mill ;  a  lane  to 
the  north  of  Mr.  Shaw's  demesne  points  out 
the  direction  it  should  take.  This  would  give 
a  ready  communication  with  the  great  Naas 
road." 

The  Rathmines,  Rathgar,  and  Roundtown 
roads  are  in  pretty  good  order  in  these  days, 
and  the  modern  townships  are  well  inter- 
sected by  cross-roads.  The  olden  fields  and 
orchards  are  squares,  and  the  ancient  lines 
of  roads  are  elongated  streets. 

Of  some  other  City  spots  and  strictly  sub- 
urban ones  we  may  treat  in  another  paper, 
in  connection  with  the  suggestions  towards 
public  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Button 
upwards  of  seventy  years  ago. 


NEW  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
STRABANE. 

With  this  issue  we  give  an  illustration  of 
Christ  Church,  Strabane,  County  Tyrone, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  announced,  was  laid  by  the  Duchess 
of  Abercorn  on  the  17th  nit.  It  is  being 
erected  from  a  design  by  Mr.  John  Kennedy, 
of  Londondeny,  and  was  selected  in  a  com- 
petition. It  will  comprise  nave,  aisles,  and 
transept.  The  material  will  be  the  rubble 
stone  of  the  locality,  with  freestone  dressings. 
Sittings  will  be  provided  for  400,  exclusive 
of  the  choir.  The  benches  will  be  of  pitch 
pine,  8  ft.  from  back  to  back.  The  passages 
will  be  laid  with  red  and  black  tiles,  and  the 
chancel  with  encaustic  tiles.  Mr.  James 
M'Clay,  of  Strabane,  is  the  contractor  for 
the  entire  work,  including  heating  and  light- 
ing.   Cost,  ^4,200. 

The  church  is  intended  to  be  used  in  place 
of  the  old  church  of  St.  Comghall,  erected 
two  centuries  ago,  and  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  James  Smith,  for  twenty-six  years 
rector  of  the  j)arish. 


THIRD  SESSIONAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

The  session  of  1874-5,  was  opened  on  Thurs- 
day evening  last,  by  a  conversazione  at  the 
Ancient  Concert  Rooms,  Great  Brunswick- 
street.  On  a  range  of  tables,  as  well  as  on 
the  walls,  were  exhibited  some  creditable 
designs  by  the  jucior  members.    The  atten- 


tion of  those  present  was  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  engaged  in  examining  the  various 
articles  sent  for  exhihitiou  by  Messrs.  Ed- 
mondson  and  Co.,  Dockrell  and  Co.,  Fry 
and  Co.,  Gregg  and  Son,  and  other  firms. 
Samples  of  the  new  bituminous  tubing, 
patented  by  Mr.  Fottrell,  were  also  on  view. 

The  association  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  a  very  numerous  attendance, 
amongst  whom  we  oliserved  : — P.  J.  Smyth, 
M.P. ;  Very  Rev.  Canon  Pope,  S.  U.  Roberts, 
C.E. ;  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  J. P.  ;  George  Wil- 
kinson, Denis  Moylan,  D.L.  ;  A.  Samuels. 
T.C.D.  ;  Charles  Longfield,  R.  S.  Swan, 
George  Booth,  Thomas  Martin,  W.  F.  Doyle, 
R.H.A.  ;  J.  Wodehouse,  R.H.A.  ;  Thomas 
Drew,  R.H.A. ;  J.  E.  Rogers,  R.H.A.  ;  Dr. 
Gnmshaw,  Dr.  Wharton,  &c.,&c. 

At  nine  o'clock  precisely  the  chair  w;is 
taken  by  the  newly-elected  president, 
W.'m.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  F.R.I. A.I. 

From  the  annual  report  read  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Robinson  (hon.  sec),  we  learn  that  the 
general  meetings  had  been,  as  a  rule,  well 
attended.  The  library  had  been  extensively 
patronised,  bat  the  present  stock  of  books 
was  inadequate.  The  prizes  awarded  during 
the  session  were — For  essay  on  Irish  Archi- 
tecture, W.  Fennell  ;  for  Measured  Draw- 
ings of  Bective  Abbey,  county  Meath,  John 
L.  Robinson.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  for 
best  Sketches  in  the  Class  of  Design,  and 
for  liest  answers  in  the  Class  of  Construction 
to  Messrs.  T.  H.  Longfield  and  Jolin  L. 
Rol)inson,  who,  on  account  of  their  holding 
otfiiie,  declined  to  accept  them. 

The  President  on  rising  to  deliver  the 
inaugural  address,*  was  received  with  ap- 
plause. On  its  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed  by  Patrick  J.  Smyth,  Esq., 
M.P.  He  brieliy  surveyed  the  principal 
points  ]Mit  forward  by  the  President  in  his 
able  address.  He  observed  that  while  at 
present  there  were  great  improvements  lieing 
carried  forward  in  the  architecture  of  London, 
it  was  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
esthetic  wave  might  touch  our  shores, 
and  reach  as  far  as  Carlisle  Bricjge.  He  be- 
lieved societies  like  the  Architectural  As- 
sociation were  potent  agents  in  the  work  of 
regeneration  which  had  commenced  in  this 
country. 

The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Pope  said  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  discharge  the  honour- 
able duty  of  seconding  the  resolut  on.  He 
did  so  with  great  pleasure.  The  address  was 
stamped  with  all  the  qualities  which  were 
characteristic  of  excellence--depth  of  thought, 
practical  information,  cultivated  taste,  genius 
of  design,  and  conveyed  in  the  hap- 
piest phraseology,  with  distinct  and  grace- 
ful delivery.  In  viewing  the  highly 
creditable  specimens  of  architectural  draw- 
ings, which  are  displayed  in  your  meeting 
rooms,  I  have  observed  that  though 
all  the  features  of  the  exteriors  of  the 
edifices  are  developed  in  every  variety  and 
gradation  of  shade,  they  are  all  tinted"  in  a 
general  uniformity  of  tone.  Tliis,  I  consider, 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  true  architectural 
taste.  The  architects  of  ancient  Greece 
frequently,  and  Egyptian  architects  still 
more  frequently,  it  is  true,  introduced  a 
variety  of  colour  in  the  exteriors  of  their 
temples,  either  by  employing  stones  or  even 
pigments  of  difterent  colours.  Though  their 
antliority  is  very  weighty,  I  consider  the 
eft'ect  not  very  happy,  and  that  they  therel)y 
detracted  from  rather  than  added  to  the 
idea  of  grandeur  in  architectui-al  struc- 
ture. True  taste  seems  to  me  to  exclude 
variety  of  colouring  and  brilliancy  of  colour- 
ing in  the  exteriors  of  great  edifices. 
Grandeur  seems  to  me  associated  with 
sombre  colouring  and  uniformity  of  colour- 
ing. A  mighty  mountain  seems  grander  and 
more  majestic  when  toned  in  brown,  or  in 
neutral  tint,  or  in  azure,  or  when  veiled  in 
the  sombre  shades  of  evening,  than  when 
coloured  with  brilliant  verdure,  or  decorated 
with  flowering  shrubs  or  groves  in  summer's 
blossoms.    So  also   the  fa  ade  of  a  noble 
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structure  displays  more  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity when  toned  in  uniformity  of  colour 
and  gravity  of  colour,  than  when  clad  in 
variety  of  colour  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 
Prettiness  loves  variety  ;  sulilimity,  unifor- 
mity :  the  one  loves  brilliancy,  the  other 
gravity.  A  parterre  is  pretty  when  diapered 
with  flowers,  tinted  in  all  the  glowing  dyes  of 
the  rainbow,  i)ut  a  stately  portico  or  a  tower- 
j  ing  dome  are  reduced  from  the  character  of 
sublimity  and  grandeur  to  the  lowly  grade 
of  littleness  and  frivolity.  Architectural 
structures,  scientifically  erected,  paint  them- 
selves. They  are  tinted  in  chiaroscuro  by 
nature's  pencil  in  every  variety  and  gradation 
of  shade.  The  prominences  are  relieved 
and  the  back-grounds  recede,  and  the 
circular  columns  display  the  most  beautiful, 
imperceptiiile,  and  harmonious  blendings  of 
light  and  shade.  As  the  luminous  orb  of  the 
sun  revolves,  whilst  those  tones  of  the 
building  are  always  of  a  uniform  colour,  the 
shades  and  aspects  of  the  structure  ever 
display  a  fascinating  variety.  Artificial 
colouring  destroys  nature's  tintings,  and  being 
unchangeable,  ever  presents  the  building 
under  the  same  monotonous,  unchangeable, 
immutable  aspect.  But  though  sombre  co- 
louring, and  uniformity  of  colouring  be  cha- 
racteristics of  grandeur  in  the  exteriors  of 
noble  buildings,  the  beauty  and  perspective 
of  the  streets  formed  l)y  such  buildings  al- 
ways require  to  be  relieved,  and  enlivened  by 
some  warm  bright  tints.  In  the  first  instance 
we  treat  of  beauty  in  architecture,  in  the 
second  of  beauty  in  pictorial  effect.  Artistic 
eff'ect  in  each  is  governed  l)y  very  difi'erent 
principles.  The  mountain  toned  in  grave 
uniform  colour  may  be  grand,  but  it  does  not 
in  itself  constitute  a  picture.  To  form  a 
feature  in  a  picture,  it  must  be  associated 
with  other  accessories  ;  witli  depth,  with 
perspective,  with  variety  of  tints,  with  con- 
trasts, with  harmony — in  a  word,  it  forms  only 
a  single  object  of  the  many  necessary  to 
constitute  what  artists  understand  by  com- 
position. In  painting,  variety  of  tint  is 
indispensable  to  harmony  of  colouring.  In 
music,  variety  of  notes  is  indispensable  to 
harmony  of  sound.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  in  music  one  octave  note  will  balance 
a  volume  of  sound  composed  of  low  deep 
bassoes.  It  is  equally  remarkable  how 
one  bi-ight  tint  in  a  painting  will  balance 
deep  masses  of  the  heaviest  shades.  Artists 
understand  this  well.  I  consider  that  a  per- 
manent bright  tint  would  contribute  very 
much  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  our  streets, 
and  would  relieve  the  somi)re  drapery  of  the 
peoi)le,  and  the  heavy  masses  of  the  shades 
of  architectural  structures  in  the  perspec- 
tives of  large  cities.  It  occui-red  to  me  that 
this  might  be  well  provided  for  by  jjainting 
the  Post  Ottice  pillar  boxes  in  red  colour ; 
such  bright  colour  would  also  contribute 
much  to  their  utility.  The  present  number 
would  at  once  appear  multiplied  ;  strangers 
could  easily  find  them  without  enquiry ;  they 
could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  At  present 
they  seem  jjainted  in  colours  ingenously  de- 
signed to  conceal  them.  If  our  Post  Ofiice 
authorities  could  be  induced  to  paint  them 
in  brilliant  colours,  the  utility  of  the  boxes 
would  be  much  increased,  and  the  bright 
tints  would  relieve  and  balance  the  shades, 
harmonize  the  tones  of  the  perspective,  and 
beautify  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  streets 
of  our  cities.  I  beg  to  second  the  reso- 
lution. 

Tlie  motion  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 

The  President  returned  thanks. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George  Wilkinson, 
j  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  it 
was  resolved  to  print  and  circulate  the 
address. 

Mr.  Drew  called  attention  to  the  difiiculties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  all  architectural  im- 
1  provements  in  the  city  by  the  want  of  a 
Building  Act,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
something  -would  be  done  to  remedy  this 
want. 

1  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  visitors, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  M'Curdy,  seconded 
by  Mr.  O'Ciillaghan,  and 

1     The  proceedings  terminated. 
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PUBLIC  RIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

A  IK. 

EIGHTEENTH  ARTICLE. 

The  subject  of  our  present  article  is  insepa- 
rable from  that  treated  in  onr  last,  "  Over- 
crowding and  Ventilation."     Without  pure 
air,  or  that  which  is  comparatively  pure, 
systems  of  ventilation  aftbrd  but  little  relief. 
A_  house  enclosed  with  foul  surroundings, 
with  its  rooms  overcrowded  within,  is,  in 
short,  a  pest  house,  and  should  not  exist  any- 
where.   Not  only  the  safety  of  the  inmates, 
but  the  public  safety  demands  that  dwell- 
ings, so  situated,  should  cease  to  be  used  as 
human  habitations,  or  demolished  if  their 
condition  cannot  be  improved.     The  atmos- 
phere by  which  we  are  surrounded,  or  in 
other  words  the  air  we  breathe,  is  composed 
of  a  mixture  of   two   gases,   oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  79-02  volumes 
of  nitrogen,  and  20-98  of  oxygen.  Besides 
these   two   gases   the   air   contains  small 
quantities  of   carbonic   acid   and  aqueous 
vapour,  differing  according  to  the  weather 
and  the  locality.    Air,  in  common  with  other 
bodies,  has  a  percentable  weight,  it  is  elastic 
and  compressible,  and  the  higher  we  ascend 
the  lighter  the  air  becomes.    Were  the  air 
only  composed  of  oxygen,  we  would  breathe 
away  our  bodies  too  fast,  for  nitrogen  alone 
would  kill  us.     By  the  mixture,  a  proper 
strength  is  maintained,  necessary  for  the 
support  of  human  life.   The  aqueous  vapour, 
m  connection  with  air,  forms  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  atmosphere,  but  it 
is  a  variable  constituent.    Nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  water,  make  up  the  great  mass  of  our 
atmosphere. 

Considering  the  nature  of  climate,  soil, 
and  locality,  overcrowded  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated places,  mountain  top  and  valley,  it  is 
somehow  curious  that  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
is  nearly  the  same.  The  ratio  seems  to  be 
somewhat  the  same  over  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding that  every  fire  that  burns  and 
animal  that  breathes  is  using  up  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  in  the  smoky  town  of  Manchester, 
and  the  busy  streets  of  London,  there  is  all 
but  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen,  according 
to  our  latest  authorities. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
"  Air  and  Rain,"  furnishes  a  useful  and  in- 
teresting table  of  the  condition  of  the  air  in 
various   places  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  Continent.    On  tops  of  the  hills  of  Scot- 
land, the  oxygen  percentage  by  volume  (in 
dried  air)  is  20-98;  in  the  open  parts  of 
London,  20-95  ;  tiie  average  composition  in 
the  worst  parts  of  London  streets,  20-857. 
Taking  the  worst  portions  of  the  tunnel  of 
the  Metropolitan  Underground  Railway,  the 
average  was  20-70.     In  a  small  room  where 
there  was  a  petroleum  lamp,  it  was  20-84  ; 
after  six  hours  burning  of  lamp,  20-83  ;  about 
the  backs  of  houses  and  closets,  20-70;  in  the 
pit  of  a  theatre,  at  11.30  p.m.,  20-74  ;  in  the 
gallery  of  ditto,  at  10.30  p.m.,  20-03.  From 
this  table  it  would  a])pear  that  a  lowering  of 
oxygen  only  to  the  extent  of  0-3  per  cent. 
took  place  m  badly  ventilated  places.    It  is 
said  that  the  small  lowering  of  the  oxygen  is 
far  too  trifling  to  be  of  influence  on  the 
animal  economy.    In  mines  a  far  greater  de- 
pression of  the  oxygen  is  exhibited  than  in 
the  worst  ventilated  rooms.    The  worst  in- 
stance of  air  in  a  mine,  cited  by  Dr.  Angus 
Smith,  is  that  in  which  the  oxygen  fell  to 
18-27.    It  is  thought  that  even  in  this  ex- 
treme case  the  deficiency  in  oxygen  is  in 
itself  of  no  biological  importance,  but  we 
think    more   experience    and  experiments 
may  prove  that  it  is  of  importance.  From 
the  table  compiled  by  Dr.  Smith,  several  of 
the  streets  of  London  shew  that  the  air  in 
them  is  hardly  appreciably  richer  in  carbonic 
acid  than  the   air  in   the   country.  The 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  in  100  volumes  of  air 
in  Cheapside,  was  -0352  and  -0337 ;  in  a  small 
court  in  Lambeth,  -0382 ;  in  the  New  Cut,  a 
crowded  place,  -0413  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
London  Monument,  -0398.     A  list  of  the 
close  places  in  London  is  also  given  by  Dr. 


Smith,  which  shews  that  the  rise  in  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  slight.  In  the  worst  instance 
the  car])ouic  acid  did  not  rise  to  a  dangerous 
height. 

Commenting  upon  these  statements,  or 
facts,  if  we  may  call  them  such,  it  is  stated 
in  Mr.  Ernest  Hart's  "  Manual  of  Public 
Health,"  that  "  the  mere  rise  in  the  carbonic 
acid,  from  0-037  to  0-338  volumes,  is,  in 
itself,  of  no  consequence  whatever  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  feeling  of  closeness  is  not 
due  to  this  rise."     Are  we,  therefore,  in 
"  great  darkness  as  to  the  real  cause  of  foul- 
ness of  atmosphere,"   as   more  than  one 
authority  asserts  ?    Do  not  animals,  diseased 
and  otherwise,  render  more  foul  a  confined 
atmosphere  ?    Do  not  sickly  human  beings, 
pent  up  in  close  rooms,  foui  the  atmosphere 
they  breathe  to  a  large  extent,  if  there  be  no 
proper  inlet  of  pure  air  ?     Do  not  pigs, 
poultry,  and  other  animals  living  under  the 
roof  with  families,  foul  the  atmosphere  or  air 
of  the  room  ?  Does  not  the  system  of  waking 
the  dead  for  days  in  the  one  room  with  the 
living,  foul  the  air  ?  Does  not  the  burning  of 
lamps  and  candles  for  hours,  day  and  night, 
render  impure  the  air  of  close  rooms  ?  Does 
not  the  escape  of  sewer  gas  from  the  drains, 
or  water-closets,  permeating  a  room,  foul  the 
air  ?    Do  not  rotten  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  in  a  house,  or  under  the  windows 
of  a  house,  contribute  to  the  fouling  of  the 
air  ?  " 

Common  sense  would  say  that  these  and 
other  causes  contribute  a  great  deal,  yet  it  is 
stated  that  the  fouling  of  a  room  or  place  is 
not  in  virtue  of  the  abstraction  of  oxygen 
and  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid,  but  is 
due  to  something  else  which  is  not  yet  under- 
stood. We  believe  that  both  animals  and 
human  beings  actually  poison  the  atmosphere 
they  breathe,  and  that  lamps  and  candles 
throw  off  carbonic  oxide  or  acetyline  and 
other  active  poisonous  substances.  The  dis- 
charge of  carbonic  acid  is  certainly  the  com- 
mencement of  fouling  of  the  air.  The  normal 
air  contains  0-037  per  cent,  (by  volume)  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  and,  according  to  Pettenkofer, 
when  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  exceeds 
0-100  per  cent,  (by  volume),  the  air  is  much 
defiled— so  much  so  that,  if  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  in  a  dwelling-room  or  meeting- 
place,  it  should  be  purified  at  once  by  effec- 
tive systems  of  ventilation. 

The  influence  of  soil  upon  health  deserves 
to  be  more  particularly  noticed  than  it  is. 
Our  fathers,  with  far  less  chemical  experience 
or  knowledge  than  we  possess,  paid  some 
attention  to  the  subject,  and,  though  their 
deductions  may  have  been  erroneous  to  some 
extent,  they  were  not  very  wide  of  the  mark 
in  attributing  to  certain  soils  certain  injurious 
influences. 

In  the   last  century  a  writer  described 
atmospheric  air  as  "  constantly  composed 
of  heterogeneous  particles,  especially  putrid 
ones  from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
substances,  which,  being  received  into  the 
blood  by  means  of  the  lungs,  contribute  as 
much  to  its  corruption  as  the  vital  air  to  its 
purity.    The  salutary  effects  of  the  common 
or   atmospheric   air  depend   in   a  greater 
measure  on  local  circumstances,  and  on  none 
more  than  the  soil  of  the  country.  Calcareous 
soils,   from    their    qualities   of  attracting 
aqueous  particles  from  the  air,  would,  if  the 
body  of  that  element  was  confined,  render  it 
dry ;  but,  from  the  same  quality  attracting 
the   watery  clouds   and   vapours  floating 
therein,  render  it  damp  and  tumid.  Argil" 
laceous  soils,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  with 
too  much  essential  oil,  which,  rendering  the 
blood  unctuous,  produces  a  poor  and  watery 
scurvy   by   discharging   the   blood   of  its 
aqueous  parts.    Silicious  soils,  from  their 
affinity  to  alkali,  have  a  tendency  to  impreg- 
nate the  blood  with  that  salt,  which,  render- 
ing the  blood  too  thin,  destroys  its  tenacity ; 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  fixed 
air,  the  body  becomes  emaciated  and  weak." 
Further,  the  same  writer  was  of  the  opinion 
that  "  mixed  soils,  therefore,  like  mixed  ali- 
ments,  are  the  most  proper  for  the  support  j 
not  only  of  the  vegetable  but  of  the  animal 


creation.  A  due  proportion  of  calcar,  silex, 
and  argil  seeujs  to  bo  productive  of  the  most 
salubrious  air  for  the  support  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  But  as  anjong  plants  diffbrent 
species  require  separate  soils,  so  in  the  animal 
economy  much  depends  on  the  constitution 
of  individuals." 

The  opinion  of  this  writer  in  the  last  cen- 
tury is  not  far  behind,  if  behind  at  all,  with 
more  modern  views— in  fact,  he  is  still  in 
advance  of  some  of  our  present  authorities. 
Moist  and  damp  airs  we  know  to  be  injurious, 
and  in  low  situations  where  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  drainage,  the  evils  of  overcrowding 
and  the  absence  of  ventilation  increase  the 
danger.  The  foul  and  putrid  air  in  ships, 
mines,  and  sometimes  in  jails,  proves  the 
absence  of  proper  ventilation,  and  the  im- 
purity is  often  occasioned,  as  in  the  case  of 
vessels,  by  overcrowding.  In  one  of  the 
authorities  already  alluded  to  in  our  articles 
it  is  said,  "  It  may  possibly  not  be  uninte- 
resting to  make  the  observation  that  the 
captives  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  did 
not  perish  (or  even  suffer)  for  lack  of  oxygen." 
They_  certainly  suffered  from  overcrowding, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  atmosphere  they 
breathed  could  not  be  pure,  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  historical  account  of  that  very 
black  affair  that  has  reached  us.  Despite  of 
what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we  hold 
that  it  is  of  importance  for  the  medical  officer 
of  health  to  inform  himself  by  measurements 
of  the  oxygen  in  air,  as  well  as  to  look  to  other 
criteria. 


THE  FUTURE  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Empires  and  nations,  with  their  respective 
dynasties,  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
beginning  of  this  world's  history  ;  and  they 
have  existed  but  so  long  as  an  all-wise  Pro- 
vidence has  permitted.  Desolated  ruins  of 
once  magnificent  cities,  now  the  habitats 
of  wild  beasts,  in  numerous  instances  only 
attest  the  sites  where  centres  of  dominion 
and  rule  have  stood;  and  these  isolated 
mementos  are  the  only  remains  which  pro- 
claim to  us  their  former  existence  and  former 
rule.  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  examples. 

Imagination  will  occasionally  repeople 
these  desert  wastes,  and  reproduce  to  the 
mind's  eye  all  the  refinements,  the  appli- 
ances, and  glittering  pageantry  of  their 
former  every-day  life.  Palaces  arise  where 
unequalled  splendour  and  perhaps  a  bar- 
barous magnificence  were  together  combined, 
and  temples  where  gorgeous  and  unholy  rites 
were  enacted  under  the  semblance  of  devotion 
to  an  all-ruling  Power;  yet  how  small— how 
infinitesimally  small— an  influence  have  the 
peoples  who  ruled  there  produced  upon  the 
future  of  the  world,  and  what  has  been  the 
destiny  of  their  spoken  languages  ? 

Upwards  of  2,300  years  ago  the  country  of 
the  Pharoahs  and  the  Ptolemys  was  described 
by  Herodotus  as  "  the  land  of  marvels  ";  and 
this  was  equally  true  a  thousand  years  before 
the  great  historian's  time.  The  colossal  re- 
mains of  enormous  sepulchres  and  temples, 
which  age  after  age  have  withstood  destruc- 
tion, exhibit  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  they  are  still  invested  with  a 
charm  which  conveys  to  our  age  a  solemn,  a 
mysterious,  and  perhaps  a  melancholy  inte- 
rest in  the  gigantic  works  of  their  builders  ; 
but  this  is  all — neither  Assyria  nor  Egypt 
have  exercised  any  influence  existing  to  our 
time :  the  cities  of  the  former  are  only  now 
represented  by  huge  mounds  in  a  howling 
wilderness  ;  the  latter  lives  on  stiU,  but  oh  ! 
how  fallen. 

Sometimes  we  see  modern  towns  reared 
upon  the  ruins,  or  portions  of  the  ruins,  of 
their  prototypes,  but  vastly  inferior  in  point 
of  splendour  or  acquirements,  with  different 
manners  and  customs,  speaking  in  some 
instances  altogether  differently  from  thsir 
ancestors,  in  others  a  barbarous  idiom  derived 
from  its  source. 

Rome,  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  was  once 
mistress  of  the  then  known  world,  and  is 
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perhaps  the  best  example  of  extended  rule 
leaving  considerable  traces  behind  ;  and  this 
she  has  done  in  the  ruins  of  her  temples  and 
fortresses,  remnants  of  which  still  exist  in 
several  quarters  of  her  former  dominions,  and 
also  in  the  names  of  places  perpetuated  to  our 
day  ;  yet  the  language  spoken  by  her  citizens 
now  only  exists  in  the  records  of  literature, 
and  it  is  totally  disused  by  moderns,  except 
in  its  idioms— the  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Portuguese— but  not  known  in  its  original, 
except  in  the  records  of  literature  and  through 
ecclesiastical  and  professional  preservation. 

At  a  later  time,  Spain,  in  its  modernised 
admixture  of  Celtic  and  Latin,  seemed  des- 
tmed  to  difiuse  her  manners,  her  habits,  and 
her  language  throughout  the  world.  She 
was  the  dominant  power  of  Europe,  and  her 
empire  extended  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  American  continent.    Spanish  was  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  traveller 
could  make  himself  understood  over  the 
world  ;  it  was  the  language  of  commerce,  of 
diplomacy,  of  courtly  circles,  and  perhaps  of 
the  civilisation  of  that  period.    It  was  fami- 
liarly known  in  England  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  and  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  we  find  by  Archbishop 
Trench's  "  English  :  Past  and  Present,"  jjp. 
115,  116  :— "  The  wars  in  the  Low  Countries, 
in  which  so  many  of  our  countrymen  served  ; 
the  probabilities  of  a  royal  match  with  Spain; 
the  fact  that  Spanish  was  almost  as  service- 
able at  Brussels,  at  Milan,  at  Naples,  and  for 
a  time  at  Vienna,  not  to  speak  of  Lima  and 
Mexico,  as  at  Madrid  itself,  and  scarcely  less 
indispensable ;  the  many  points  of  contact, 
friendly  and  hostile,  of  England  with  Spain 
for  well  nigh  a  century— aU  this  had  conduced 
to  a  widespread  acquaintance  with  Spanish 
in  England  ;  it  was  popular  at  court ;  Queen 
Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  both  excel- 
lent Sjjanish  scholars." 

Peoples  have  existed,  although  not  domi- 
nant races,  who  at  one  period  or  another  have 
bid  fair  to  extend  and  perpetuate  their  lan- 
guage to  all  time,  through  the  medium  of 
their  acquaintance  with  literature  and  the 
arts.  Greece,  the  boasted  nation  of  refine- 
ment, the  pioneer  of  European  languages,  is 
an  example,  and  she  ought  to  have  accom- 
plished this  in  the  days  of  her  freedom  ;  yet 
modern  Greek  or  Romaic  is  but  a  barbarised 
idiom^  of  its  prototype,  and  it  is  now  impos- 
sible it  can  ever  increase  beyond  the  isolated 
districts  which  gave  it  birth. 

Reviewing  another  period,  the  Celtic  in 
later  times  seemed  likely  to  Celticise  Europe 
(if  we  may  be  permitted  to  invent  a  term), 
for  in  its  diflTerent  dialects  it  was  the  most 
widely-diffused  over  the  Continent.  The 
Gaedhlic    or    Scotic*  [i.e.,  Irish)  —  which 
appears  to  have  been  its  original,  or  rather 
the  most  carefully  preserved  of  its  dialects — 
was  the  language  of  literature  wherever  it 
was  known.     In  O'Conor's  "  Dissertations 
on  the  History  of  Ireland,"  p.  30,  we  find  the 
following  :— "  Our  Gaedhlic  or  Scotic  hath, 
we  think,  the  preference  in  point  of  purity 
as  well  as  antiquity  to  all  other  Celtic  dia- 
lects ;  and  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Scots  had 
the  use  of  letters  from  the  time  of  their 
settlement  in  Ireland,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute but  that  their  language  comes  nearest 
to  any  of  the  original  patriarchal  sources. 
Their  security  from  foreign  invasion,  their 
remoteness  from  the  Continent,  their  polity 
and  their  manners,  rendered  the  study  and 
purity  of  language  a  principal  part  of  the 
education  of  youth  ;  and  the  consideration  of 
their  care  in  this  particular  obliged  a  great 
geniust  to  confess  that  the  language  of  this 
nation  is  the  most  original  and  unmixed  now 
remaining  in  any  part  of  Europe." 

That  Ireland  was  for  ages  distinguished 
for  learning  and  the  arts,  is  well  known  ;  also 
that  when  North  and  South  Britain  were 
sunk  in  barbarism,  it  was  the  gi-eat  centre  of 


Christianity  and  its  concomitant  civilisation, 
not  alone  for  the  neighbouring  islands,  but 
also  Europe.    In  confirmation  of  this,  we 
wiU  refer  to  an  example  existing  at  the 
present  day— the  Book  of  Kells,— the  history 
of  which  has  been  so  often  reproduced  to  us 
of  late.     In  allusion  to  its  removal  from 
Trmity  College,  Dublin,  a  recent  number  of 
the  G/ohc  (London  newspaper)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  referring  to  its  restoration 
to  the  College  Library  :— "  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  in  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages  a 
style  of  art  in  illumination  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  manuscripts  was  brought  to  perfection 
m  Ireland,  which  formed  the  model  on  which 
was  founded  some  of  the  greatest  Continental 
artistic  triumphs."    How  the  Irish  language 
fared  in  perhaps  darker  pages  of  its  history, 
IS  not  our  province  to  refer  to.    The  French 
language  was  not  proscribed  either  in  the 
British  possessions  of  Canada,  nor  yet  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  ;  yet 
how  comes  it  we  have  neither  an  Irish  nor  a 
French  speaking  people  over  that  continent? 
Spanish,  perhaps,  by  right  of  earliest  con- 
quest or  settlement,  ought  to  be  the  language 
of  the  southern  nations  of  America  ;  still  it 
is  more  than  probable,  after  a  generation  or 
two,   it   will  have   ceased  to  exist  there. 
German  has  considerable  claim  both  from 
early  colonization  and  an  immense  proportion 
of  emigration  in  the  present  day  to  be  the 
language  of  the  American  Continent ;  yet  it 
IS  not,  and  it  is  possible  that  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Peru,  La  Plata,  and  Chili,  from  their 
proximity  to  the  United  States,  will  even- 
tually become  Anglicised  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter.  Amongst  the  dark-skinned 
races  of  the  tropical  plains  of  Africa,  English 
as  yet  has  made  no  progress,  although  its 
influence  is  considerable  along  the  entire  sea- 
board line  of  this  continent ;  and  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  remark  tliat,  although  some  of  the  earliest 
seeds  of  civilisation  were  planted  upon  African 
soil,  and  tliat  Egypt  practised  all  the  refine- 
ments of  life  for  ages,  it  had  little  influence 
in  humanising  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
interior.     What  may  be  in  store  for  the 
future,  we  cannot  attempt  to  predict. 

The  days  of  England's  glories  may  possibly 
be  numbered,  like  all  the  great  empires  which 
have  preceded  her's  ;  but  it  has  remained  for 
her  alone  to  foster  a  language  originally 
derived  from  a  warlike  and  barbarous  people, 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  accommo- 
dated itself  to,  and  adopted  within  itself,  the 
spoken  and  written  words  of  every  known 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  which 
must  and  wUl  perpetuate  lier  manners,  her 
habits,  and  her  name  even  to  the  end  of  all 
time.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  fewer  people 
spoke  English  than  are  now  inhabitants  of 
London  and  its  adjuncts  ;  yet  how  comes  it 
at  this  day  it  is  understood  all  over  the  globe  ? 
In  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Atheimum, 
in  a  review  of  Dilke's  "  Greater  Britain,"  we 
find  the  following  adoption  of  our  theory  :— 


Asiatic  shores,  "every  one  according  to  his 
tongue     and    their    families  in  nations," 
peopled,   in    the    language    of  Scripture, 
islands.      Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  one 
after  another,  were  thus  colonized  ;  tJience 
into  the  interior  of  Europe  ;  and  from  these 
we  dei-ive  the  founders  of  the  ludo-Germanic, 
the  Teuton,  Gaul,  and  Scot  races.  Tl)cir 
progress  has  been,  and  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  exclusively,  westward.  What- 
ever causes  have  promoted  it,  we  will  not 
pretend  to  arrive  at;   but  that  all  these 
nations  are  becoming  one,  and  at  present 
have  an  amalgamated  representation  through- 
out the  American  Continent,  is  matter  of 
history  for  the  future.     That  the  En.dish 
language  has  struck  its  roots  and  permeated 
into  every  portion  of  the  soil  of  America, 
must  be  acknowledged.    British  conquest, 
whether  it  may  be  for  "  weal  or  for  woe  "  to 
the  peoples  of  the  conquered,  has  planted  it 
in  the  very  heart  of  Asia ;  commerce  has 
introduced  it  into  Cliina,  Japan,  and  Persia  ; 
peaceful  colonization  has  established  it  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand;  and  another 
generation  will  witness  it  spoken  throuc^hout 
Polynesia.*    What  the  future  of  the  English 
language  may  be,  we  will  leave  to  others  to 
explain  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  belief  that  the  time  will  arrive  in  this 
world's  history  when  it  shall  be  the  medium 
ot   communication   throughout   the  entire 
globe  ;  and  thus,  it  may  be,  the  prophecy 
alluding  to  the  descendants  of  Japhet  will 
have  become  realised,  and  the  sun  of  know- 
ledge—whose earliest  beams  glittered  over 
the  "islands"  of  the  Mediterranean;  whose 
mid-day  splendour  shed  a  halo  of  glory  over 
Europe  and  America— will,  when  this  earth 
has  performed  its  allotted  course,  set  encom- 
passed by  still  brighter  and  more  gorgeous 
rays  in  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.    Which  of 
all  the  languages  of  the  globe  will  have  been 
most  instrumental  in  the  previous  diff'usion 
of  this  gl  jrious  light,  will  not  be  difficult  to 
determine.     Upwards  of  two  centuries  ago 
the  poet  Daniel  seems  to  have  anticipated 
the  answer,  in  the  following  lines  :  

"  And  wlio,  in  time,  knows  wliitlier  we  may  vent 
The  treasure  of  <mr  toti^'ue  ?  to  what  strange  shores 
Tins  triiin  of  our  best  trlorysliall  be  sent 
To  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores? 
What  worlds  in  tlie  great  unformed  Occident 
May  come  refined  witli  accents  that  are  ours  1 
Or  wlio  can  tell  for  what  great  work  in  hand 
The  greatness  of  our  style  is  now  ordained  ?" 

W.  H. 


•  The  ancient  Irish  were  for  a  long  period  known  by  the 
name  of  Scots,  and  still  are  at  the  present  day  amongst  the 
Irish-speaking  population.  The  posterity  of  Eber  Scot,  a 
colony  of  Spaniards,  settled  in  Ireland  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ;  in  subsequent  time,  when  their  numbers  increased 
many  of  them  emigrated  to  North  Britain,  and  formad  large 
colonies  there:  thus  Scotland  derives  its  name. 

t  Sir  W.  Temple. 


"  We  have  done  more  than  spread  ourselves 
abroad  and  innltiply  until  we  liuve  became  'many 
nations;'  for  we  ha»e  not  only  srrowii  from  three 
millions  of  Englisli-speakiii;;  people  into  seventy 
millions  at  least,  with  a  rate  of  growth  which  will 
make  us  a  hundred  millions  in  twenty  years,  three 
hundred  raillions  in  a  hundred  years,  hut  have 
drawn  into  our  current  a  Rood  many  alien  forces. 
The  language  of  Shakespenre  is  spoken  by  millions 
of  men  whose  fathers,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  spoke 
Danish,  Dutch,  French,  (Jerman,  Italian,  Erse. 
These  men  have  been  fused  into  an  English  mould. 
Whether  they  live  in  America  or  Australia,  they 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  a  new  idiotu,  a  new  law, 
a  new  habit.  How  have  i hey  been  induced  to  do 
so?  Where  have  the  English  of  Elizabeth  found 
the  secret  of  such  a  success  ?" 


We  will  endeavour  to  explain  it.  Now  nearly 
four  thousand  years  ago  the  first  families  of 
emigrants  from  the  land  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  creation  of  man  set  forth  across  the 
sea  to  colonize  Europe ;  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Japhet,  the  sons  of  Noah.  Now 
the  text  of  his  prophecy  runs  thus  : — "  May 
God  enlarge  Japhet,  and  may  he  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Sem,  and  Chanaan  be  his  servant." 
— Gen.  ix.  27.   These  first  emigrants  from 


THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

The  opening  meeting  of  session  1874-5  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  19th  ult., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Owen,  M.A.,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

There  was  but  a  very  limited  attendance 
of  members. 

The  following  Report  of  Council  was  read 
by  the  honorary  secretary  : — 

"  The  session  1873-4  has  been  uneventful 
in  most  respects,  and  your  CouncU  have  but 
little  of  interest  or  progress  to  report ;  as 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  our  trades,  and 
the  high  price  of  materials  consequent  on  the 
recent  strikes  amongst  workmen  throughout 
the  kingdom,  there  has  been,  we  regret  to 
say,  during  the  period  referred  to,  but  little 
call  for  the  architect's  skill,  and  therefore 
but  few  questions  of  a  professional  nature 
have  been  before  your  Council. 

On  the  6th  of  January  last,  a  conversazione 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy.  On  that  occasion  the  exhibition 
of  drawings  and  works  of  decorative  manu- 
facture were  of  an  order  of  merit  reflecting 

*  The  language  of  ihe  Polyn3sian  islanders— wliich,  accord- 
ing to  jire.-ent  appearances,  seems  likely  to  III'  superseded  by 
Anglo-Saxon,  iiiitially  through  English  infiuence,  perhaps 
more  geiu-iallv  Irom  Aimrican  sources— is,  according  to 
La  Perouse.  oui-  of  tin/  oldest  in  the  lii-tory  of  the  world. 
From  "Voviige  de  la  Peinuse  aiitour  (hi  Monde,"  vol.  iii., 
p.  277,  we  derive  his  irle;is  u]ion  this  subject  nearly  as 
follows:— These  several  nations  are  sprung  from  Malayan 
colonies  who  emigrated  there  in  tlie  earliest  ages,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Chinese  and  Egyptians  are  modern  as  compared 
with  these  interesting  peoples.  He  may  be  correct,  as  we  can 
flud  uu  autliority  tu  refer  to  in  contradiction. 
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much  credit  on  the  artists  in  their  various 
classes.  Our  former  Vice-Patron,  the  late 
Viceroy,  and  his  lovely  and  accomplished 
consort,  the  Countess  Spencer,  were  present. 
They  both  expressed  their  gratification,  and 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  meeting,  at  which 
the  general  attendance  numbered  some  340 
persons ;  and  your  Council  cannot  hut  feel 
that  were  public  meetings  of  this  class  held 
from  time  to  time,  it  would  tend  to  develop 
our  calling  and  lead  the  public  to  a  better 
knowledije  of  architecture,  the  duties  of  nn 
architect,  and  the  le(jitiniate  services  to  be 
rendered  by  him  to  employer  and  contractor. 

We  next  have  to  notice  the  competition  for 
the  Catholic  Hall,  Belfast,  the  plans  for 
which  were  voluntarily  referred  by  the  com- 
mittee to  your  Council,  with  a  request  that 
they  would  adjudicate  the  premiums.  The 
award  was  made  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  designs,  and  a  report  from  a  sub-com- 
mittee ;  and,  having  been  published  in  extenso 
in  the  Irish  Builder,  the  result  will  be  well 
known  to  most  of  our  members.  This  award, 
however,  was  ultimately  ignored  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  first  premium  awarded  for 
drawings  indiiferently  executed,  and  a  design, 
the  chief  merit  of  which  rested  in  its  apparent 
cheapness  and  visible  disregard  for  all  out- 
ward appearances.  The  council  abstained 
from  any  notice  of  the  course  taken  by  this 
committee,  but  would  be  glad  if  the  Insti- 
tute at  large  would  take  the  matter  under 
their  serious  consideration,  and  record  their 
feelings  in  the  form  of  a  minute  on  our 
general  proceedings. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  had 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  Sir  John  Benson,  who 
was  for  years  one  of  our  Fellows,  and  in 
many  ways,  since  his  residence  in  Cork, 
showed  he  took  an  interest  in  our  proceed- 
ings, and  when  in  Dublin  he  was  a  good 
attendant  at  our  meetings. 

Your  accounts  for  the  past  session  have 
been  duly  audited,  and  show  a  small  balance 
in  the  treasurer's  hands,  and  the  funds  may 
be  looked  upon  as  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
the  arrears  due  by  members  being  large  in 
comparison  with  our  liabilities. 

With  this  I  conclude  my  official  statement 
for  the  past  session." 


then  become  necessary  to  protect  our  rights 
and  foster  our  then  acknowledged  art. 

You  have  heard  the  statement  for  the  last 
session,  and  during  that  time  it  became 
manifest  to  the  out-going  Council  that  some 
complete  modification  of  our  working  was 
necessary;  and,  with  a  view  to  preparing  some 
proposition  bearing  on  this  subject,  two  or 
three  of  our  most  active  brethren  have  volun- 
tarily resolved  themselves  into  a  sub-com- 
mittee, and  will  lay  their  views  before  your 
new  Council  at  an  early  date,  after  which  a 
special  general  meeting  will  be  called  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  changes.  Their  nature  I 
am  not  at  present  at  liberty  to  divulge,  but  I 
can  assure  the  Institute  at  large,  and  those 
present,  that  their  object  will  be  to  meet 
the  present  requirements  of  the  profession, 
by  uniting  its  members  in  closer  ties  regard- 
ing the  etiquette  of  practice,  by  extending 
our  connection  and  intercourse,  and  (if  pos- 
sible) by  securing  an  alliance  with  those  kin- 
dred societies  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  will  use  our  best 
endeavours  in  connection  with  "  The  Asso- 
ciation "  to  advance  and  improve  the  archi- 
tectural training  of  pupils  and  assistants  in 
this  island. 


The  following,  referring  to  the  present 
position  of  the  Institute,  was  submitted  by 
the  hon.  sec.  : — 

I  have,  however,  to  state  that  jour 
*'  Institute  has  now  attained  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  to  your  out-going  Council  that  it 
should  have  hitherto  been  productive  of  com- 
paratively so  little  beyond  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  casual  discussion  and  inter- 
change of  opinion  at  the  ordinary  meetings." 
These  gloomy  words,  with  date  only  altered, 
were  spoken  at  your  opening  meeting  of 
session  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  in  the 
main  I  believe  them  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  occasion,  for  though  much  has  been 
done  by  this  Institute  from  time  to  time, 
there  remains  but  little  record  of  the  labours 
of  your  members,  save  in  the  minute-book, 
and  in  the  drawings  of  Irish  Antiquities,  for 
which  the  "  Fitzgerald  Medals "  have  at 
various  periods  been  awarded  ;  and  a  careful 
reading  of  these  minutes  will  convince  any 
inquirer  that,  in  spite  of  improved  educa- 
tional advantages  both  within  the  members 
and  with  the  outer  world,  our  jirofessional 
status  has  declined,  instead  of  growing  up- 
ward and  keeping  pace  with  that  onward 
march  of  science,  civilization,  and  art,  for 
which  the  period  since  our  foundation  has 
been  especially  remarkable. 

Further,  during  our  later  sessions  there 
has  been  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up — nay,  even 
a  falling  off  in  our  ranks,  which  I  feel  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  enrolment  of 
so  many  of  our  Irish  architects  as  members 
of  the  British  Institute,  now  brought  so  close 
to  our  homes  by  the  united  effects  of  steam 
and  electricity — powers  which,  though  known 
and  used,  were  but  imperfectly  applied  when 
our  founders  first  founded  our  Institute  had 


A  ballot  for  council  and  officers  for  session 
was  proceeded  with,  when  the  following  were 
declared  elected:  President — John  M'Curdy. 
Vice-Presidents — Sir  Chas.  Lanyon,  R.H.A. ; 
James  H.  Owen,  M.A. ;  Sandham  Symes ; 
Parke  Neville,  C.E.;  J.  Eawson  Carroll. 
Ordinary  Members  of  Council — E.  H.  Carson, 
M.R.I.A. ;  F.  V.  Clarendon,  B.A. ;  W.  S. 
Cox  ;  T.  N.  Deane  ;  T.  Drew,  R.H.A.  ;  C. 
Geoghegan  ;  W.  Hague  ;  W.  M.  Mitchell ;  J. 
J.  O'Callaghan ;  H.  Smyth.  Treasurer — 
Sandham  Symes.  Ron.^  Secretary — G.  C. 
Henderson.  Auditors — E.  Trevor  Owen ;  W. 
Stirling. 

The  newly-elected  President  took  the  chair, 
which  had  been  vacated  by  Mr.  Owen,  and  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  latter 
gentleman  for  the  ability  displayed  by  him 
during  the  many  years  he  has  presided  over 
the  Institute. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


or  sucks  the  matter  from  out  the  houses  by 
vacuum  power  to  a  central  building  in  the 
town,  where  an  air-pump  engine  works. 
Tliero  is  no  loss  of  valuable  ingredients  or  a 
nuisance  created,  the  matter  collected  ia 
immediately  converted  into  a  dry  sultstance 
called  jioudrette,  by  simply  evaporating  the 
water  from  it.  AH  the  manurial  elements 
contained  in  the  putrescible  refuse  are  stated 
to  be  saved,  brought  without  extra  cost  into 
a  portable  form  like  guano,  and  fit,  like  it, 
to  be  shipped  to  any  distance  where  there  is 
a  market  for  the  manure.  We  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Sanitary  Record  for  the 
further  and  complete  details  of  the  working 
of  this  new  system.  The  account  is  a  clearly- 
written  and  most  interesting  one. 


FOLEY'S  AND  WOOLNER'S  STATUES 
OF  GEN.  STONEWALL  JACKSON 
AND  LORD  LAWRENCE. 


THE  LIERNUR  SEWAGE  SYSTEM. 

Our  contemporary  the  Sanitary  Record  of 
the  21st  devotes  nearly  twelve  pages  of  its 
space  in  exposition  of  this  system,  which  is 
supposed  to  satisfactorily  solve  the  sewage 
difficulty.    The  article,  which  is  written  by 
Mr.  Adam  Scott,  C.E.,  examines  in  detail 
the  whole  modus  operandi,  and  concludes  with 
the  belief  that   "  the  long  vexed  sewage 
problem  has   at   last    been   solved,  sani- 
tarily,   technically,   and  financially."  We 
hope  it  has,  but  we  fear  we  are  fated  to  see 
a  great  amount  of  writing  yet,  before  the 
advocates  of  the  rival  systems,  or  even  public 
boards  in  general,  will  admit  it  has  conclu- 
sively solved  the  problem  in  a  sanitary  and 
financial  direction.  For  our  part,  we  view  Cap- 
tain Liernur's  system  as  one  entitled  to  careful 
and  serious  consideration  for  its  intrinsic 
merits,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  tried  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  in  a  district  where 
everything  is  conducive  to  its  application. 
According  to  the  Berlin  Tribune,  Br.  Strons- 
berg,  an  able  financier  and  contractor  for 
public  works,  has  entered  into  a  contract  for 
putting  the  Liernur  sewage  system  into  the 
whole    of     St.     Petersburg,    for  nearly 
£4,000,000  ;  and  the  chief  engineer,  Cenar 
Stukenbergh,  we  are  told,  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  water-flushing,  Liernur,  and 
pail  system.  He  spent  some  time  in  Holland 
examining  the  Liernur  system,  and  has  re- 
ported upon  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Captain 
Liernur'splan  embodies  the  pneumatic  system 
solely  arranged  for  the  separate  removal  and 
utilization  of  all  putrescible  matter  of  house- 
holds, capable  of  being  conveyed  by  sub- 
terranean pipes,  and  this  it  is  said  enables 
him  to    carry    out  his   whole   scheme  in 
populous  towns,  without  increasing  taxation 
or  committing   what   is   termed   an  error 
in    the    water    carriage    system.  Atmos- 
pheric pressure  instead  of  water  draws 


Our  contemporary  the  Athenaum  furnishes 
some  particulars  respecting  Foley's  statue  of 
General  Stonewall  Jackson,  which  is  now  ap- 
proaching completion  at  the  Manor  Foundry, 
Chelsea  ;  and  of  Mr.  Woolner's  statue  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  now  completed.  The  first  is 
considered  one  of  Foley's  best  efforts.  It 
is  described  as  "of  heroic  dimensions,  a 
single  figure,  standing,  with  a  drawn  broad- 
sword in  the  right  hand  ;  this  hand  grasps, 
while  it  rests  on,  the  hilt  of  the  weapon  : 
the  point  of  the  sword  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
rock  at  the  side  of  the  figure,  which  is  thus 
sustained,  and  in  leaning  on  it  sways  slightly 
towards  its  support.    Otherwise  the  form  is 
firmly  placed,  and  in  repose,  with  abundance 
of  energy  in  reserve  ;  the  head  is  turned  a 
little  to  the  left,  the  face  seeming  to  look 
resolutely  and  far  off,  with  a  direct  and  keen 
gaze.   The  costume  is  modern,  a  horseman's 
short  tunic,  girt  by  a  broad  belt,  and  but- 
toned close  on  the  chest,  with  a  military 
collar.    Strong  riding  boots,  reaching  above 
the  knees,  and  rather  loose  trousers,  com- 
plete the  dress ;   the  head  is   bare.  The 
modelling  is  good,  but  not  so  elaborate  as 
Mr.  Woolner's  ;   yet  it  is,  with  estimable 
breadth,  sufficiently  true   to   nature,  and 
much  truer   than  is  common    in  modern 
sculpture.    The  figure  looks  best  from  the 
front,  but  composes  well  in  the  side  views. 
From  these  three  standpoints  the  spontaneitjr 
of  the  design  is  deserving  of  admiration. 
In  this  lies  the  highest  charm  of  memorial 
sculpture.    The  defect  of  the  work  is  in  the 
face,  which  lacks  vivacity,  and  even  poetic 
suggestiveness." 

Of  Woolner's  statue   our  contemporary 
states  : — "  The  figure  is  of  heroic  size,  being 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  of  bronze,  and 
erect,  with  a  cloak  cast  in  ample  folds  over 
one  of  the  shoulders,  admirably  disposed  to 
give  bulk  to  the  general  appearance.  The 
head  is  full  of  dignity  and   energetic  ex- 
pression,  without  exceeding    that  reserve 
which  is  due  to  monumental  sculpture  :  in 
this  respect  the  pose  of  the  whole   is  in 
thorough  keeping,  so  that  the  homogeneity 
of  the  design  is  perfect.    The  costume  is, 
of  course,  that  of  this  day,  and  most  care- 
fully modelled  in  all  details.    The  varying 
characteristics  of  difi"erent  positions  of  the 
dress    are   rendered   with   rare   skill  and 
fidelity,  such  as   Mr.  Woolner  has  so  fre- 
quently shown.    Although  these  details  are 
thus  elaborately  treated,  as  they  should  be 
in  all  modern  memorials,   the  breadth  of 
treatment  which  is  desirable  has  not  been 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  indeed,  this 
statue  surpasses,  in  this  point,  any  of  the 
sculptor's  former   productions   of    a  like 
character.    Mr.   Woolner    never    fails  to 
design  statues  so  that  they  look  finely  from 
all  points  of  view;  this  one  possesses  this 
essential  of  fine  sculpture  in  the  highest 
degree ;  however  we  examine  it,  the  lines 
are  stately  and   yet   free   from   stifiness  ; 
graceful   and  stalwart,   the   figure  seems 
instinct  with  life  ;  energet'c,  without  being 
demonstrative,  and  eleg..ijt,  with  abundance 
of  strength.  There  is  no  parade  of  anatomy 
yet  we  see  a  man  within  the  garments,  not', 
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as  is  frequently  the  case  in  modern  statuary, 
coats  and  waistcoats  so  laboured  that  they 
load  the  fiffure,  or  seem  tc  support  it,  as 
well  as  to  render  common  that  which  should 
be  dignified.  It  is  so  fine  a  work  that  one 
regrets  the  opportunity  has  not  been  taken 
of  procuring  a  second  cast  from  the  mould, 
to  be  erected  in  England  ;  this  has  been  done 
with  far  inferior  works,  but,  as  with  Mr. 
Foley's  Lord  Hardinge,  no  replica  has  been 
insured  of  wliat  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Calcutta.  We  presume  the 
figure  is  to  be  placed  on  a  loftier  pedestal 
than  it  now  occupies,  so  as,  by  the  fore- 
shortening of  its  somewhat  excessively  long 
lines,  to  appear  quite  right." 


THE 

ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SURVEYORS. 

The  deputation  of  the  Association  of  Assis- 
tant County  Surveyors  of  Ireland,  wliich 
waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  18th 
ult.,  have  received  a  promise,  at  all  events,  of 
a  kindly  consideration  of  their  grievances. 
These  grievances  have  often  been  stated  in 
our  columns,  and  it  is  subject  of  regret  and 
wonder  tliat  they  should  remain  so  long  un- 
redressed. The  claims  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  the  assistant  county  surveyors  are  honest 
ones,  and  demand  honest  and  straightforward 
consideration. 

From  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Orpen, 
C.E.,  the  assistant  secretary,  it  has  been 
clearly  shewn  that  the  maximum  salary  at 
present  allowed  them  by  law  was  £S0  per 
annum,  out  of  which  they  had  to  deduct  all 
their  travelling  expenses,  the  keep  of  a  horse, 
vehicle,  &c. — this,  notwithstanding  that  the 
assistant  had  the  control  of  works  amounting 
to  £6,000  or  ±'8,000  annually.  It  was  asked 
that  the  salary  should  begin  at  if  150,  and 
increase  by  i'lO  a-year  to  i"2()0.  Another 
ground  of  complaint  was  that  no  travelling 
expenses  were  allowed,  although  the  assis- 
tants had  to  inspect  from  two  to  six  hundred 
miles  of  roads  during  the  year,  besides  visit- 
ing new  works  and  attending  sessions  and 
assizes.  There  was  no  provision  in  the  pre- 
sent grand  jury  laws  by  which  superannuation 
could  be  given  to  county  surveyors  or  their 
assistants  ;  and  it  was  asked  that  a  clause 
should  be  inserted  in  the  new  bill,  by  which 
grand  juries  could  present  a  competence  to 
those  unable  to  discharge  their  duties  from 
old  age  or  other  causes.  There  wei'e  many 
old  men  upon  the  list  of  county  and  assistant 
surveyors,  with  large  families,  whom  grand 
jurors  would  gladly  superannuate  if  they  had 
the  power  to  do  so.  It  was  also  comjjlained 
that  the  assistant  county  surveyors  were  the 
only  branches  of  the  public  service  in  which 
there  was  no  promotion,  and  the  deputation 
asked  that  an  agreement  should  be  made 
with  the  Civil  Service  Comniissionera  that 
experience  as  an  assistant  county  surveyor 
should  be  reckoned  in  marks  in  future  com- 
petitive examinations  for  county  surveyor- 
ships  in  Ireland. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  passed 
by  the  grand  juiy  of  Cork  : — 

Resolved — That  we  recotniiieiid  the  application 
to  he  made  hy  the  assistant  surveyors  to  the  f'avonr- 
ahle  consideration  of  tlie  Cliiel  Secretary  lor  Ireland, 
with  the  request  that  he  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  introduce  a  liill  empowering  grand  juries  to 
grant  an  increase  of  salary  and  snperainuiation  to 
assistant  county  surveyors. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  by 
nearly  all  the  grand  juries  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Orpen  gave  a  detail  of  the  duties  which 
assistant  county  surveyors  had  to  perform. 
In  a  letter  recently  published  in  these 
columns  an  assistant  surveyor  stated  his  un- 
enviable position  in  the  following  words  : — ■ 
"  I  am  drained  out  of  i'30  10s.  per  annum  for 
car-hire,  postage,  and  advertisements  in  the 
jrablic  service ;  this  pulls  down  my  actual 
income  to  £49  10s.  These  are  facts  that 
cannot  be  contradicted,  and  shew  truly  the 
heartbreaking  and  desponding  state  of  the 
deputy  county  surveyors  in  this  unfortunate 
country." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henry,  C.E.,  stated,  during  the 


late  interview  at  the  Castle,  that  he  thought 
three  years'  experience  as  a  county  surveyor 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  count  100  nuirks  in  the 
examinations  for  county  surveyorships.  The 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  had  power  to 
make  an  arrangement  to  that  etlect  without 
any  Act  of  Pailiaiuent.  He  also  thought  the 
limit  of  age  beyond  which  a  person  could  not 
be  appointed  an  assistant  surveyor  should  be 
raised  from  40  to  4.5.  In  reply  to  questions 
from  Sir  Michael  Beach,  it  was  stated  that 
there  are  143  assistant  county  surveyors  in 
Ireland.  Mr.  Henry  stated  tliat  in  some 
large  counties  there  were  five  assistants  ;  in 
others  of  smaller  size  two  or  three.  In  some 
cases  the  salaries  were  lower  than  £80.  A 
member  of  the  deputation  stated  that  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  he  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, by  which  he  lost  a  leg,  and  the  grand 
jury  of  his  county  gave  him  employment  in 
a  district  near  Belfast  at  ±'(30  a-year,  which 
would  have  been  the  amount  of  superannu- 
ation that  they  would  have  given  him  had 
they  had  power  to  do  so.  Mr.  Henry  stated 
that  at  present  the  assistant  was  in  the  first 
instance  nominated  by  the  county  surveyor, 
and  then  had  to  pass  a  qitalifying  examina- 
tion held  by  the  Board  of  Works.  His  tenure 
of  office  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  county 
surveyor,  and  not  at  the  jileasure  of  the 
latter. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  claims  of  the 
assistant  cotinty  surveyors  will  receive  promjit 
attention,  and  that  the  clauses  asked  for  will 
be  inserted  in  the  new  bill ;  and,  if  legislation 
upon  the  subject  is  attempted  ne.xt  session, 
as  is  hinted  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  he 
(Sir  Michael)  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  not 
being  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  griev- 
ances complained  of.  The  salaries  are 
entirely  inadequate,  out  of  which  they  have 
to  deduct  travelling  expenses  and  the  keep 
of  a  horse  and  vehicle.  The  sum  total  of 
miles  travelled  in  the  year  by  an  assistant 
surveyor  often  amounts  to  four  or  five 
thousand  miles.  The  want  of  promotion 
and  of  superannuation  are  also  real  griev- 
ances. Having  to  pass  strict  examinations 
made  by  Commissioners  of  PiiblicWorks,  they 
are  fairly  entitled,  both  on  account  of  their 
acquirements  and  duties,  to  be  considered 
Civil  Servants,  but  at  present  the  assistant 
surveyors  are  treated  worse  than  the  sub- 
constables  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  RECLAMATION. 

An  apiilication  is  intended  to  be  made  to 
Parliament  next  session  (of  which  due  parlia- 
mentary notice  has  been  published)  to 
authorise  the  construction  of  railways  be- 
tween the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  at  Inchicore,  on  the  Dublin,  Wick- 
low,  and  Wexford,  and  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  railways,  with  extensions  and 
other  subsidiary  works.  In  the  carrying  out 
of  this  undertaking,  according  to  the  pros- 
pectus, there  will  be  "  an  embankment  or 
sea  wall,  with  all  necessary  works  and  con- 
veniences connected  therewith,  commencing 
at  the  Martello  Tower  opposite  St.  John's- 
road,  in  the  townland  of  Sandymount,  parish 
of  Donnybrook,  and  county  of  Dublin,  pro- 
ceeding thence  for  a  distance  of  110  chains 
or  thereabouts,  due  east,  then  turning  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  and  joining  the  wall 
coimecting  the  Pigeon-house  Fort  with  the 
Poolbeg  Lighthouse,  at  about  75  chains  east 
of  the  said  Fort-house.  To  enclose,  reclaim, 
and  convert  to  agricultural,  building,  or 
other  jmrposes,  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands 
and  sands  lying  on  the  foreshore  in  Dublin 
Bay,  within  the  said  embankment  or  sea 
wall,  the  south  wall,  and  the  coast.  To 
authorise  the  company  to  purchase  and  take 
by  compulsion  or  agreement,  lands,  houses, 
and  other  property  required  for  the  jmrposes 
of  the  said  intended  railways,  tramways, 
embankments,  reclamation,  and  works,  and 
to  levy  tolls,  rates,  and  duties  for  the  use  of 
the  intended  railways,  tramways,  and  works, 
and  to  alter  existing  tolls,  rates,  and  duties, 
and  to  grant  exemptions  from  the  payments 


of  tolls,  rates,  and  duties.  To  cross,  stop 
xvp,  alter,  or  divert,  whether  temporarily  or 
permanently,  roads,  streets,  highways,  rail- 
ways, sidings,  tramways,  rivers,  canals,  navi- 
gations, streams,  sewers,  pipes,  and  other 
works,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  con- 
structing or  maintaining  the  said  intended 
railways,  tramways,  embankment,  and  works. 
To  vary  and  extinguish  all  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  would  in  any  manner  impede  or 
interfere  with  the  objects  and  purj)oses  of 
the  Bill,  and  to  confer  other  rights  and 
privileges." 

Numerous  other  things  are  proposed  to  be 
done,  which  reference  to  the  parliamentary 
notices  will  shew.  As  far  as  the  reclamation 
of  the  foreshores  of  Dublin  Bay  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  already  spoken  favouralily 
of  such  a  movement,  but  in  connection 
there  are  public  rights  which  we  in  nowise 
desire  to  see  extinguished. 

We  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  project,  and 
other  projects,  on  the  part  of  the  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  Railway. 


THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 

AND  THE 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  asking  the  question 
whether  any  real  necessity  exists  for  having 
two  architectural  associations  in  this  city. 
One  has  long  been  in  a  moribund  state  we 
fear,  and  shows  very  little  sign  of  vitality. 
Whether  it  will  wake  up  from  its  rather 
chronic  somnolency  we  cannot  say,  but  as 
matters  stand  we  fear  the  Institute  is  about 
dying  the  second  time.  It  was  brought  back 
to  life  by  a  heavy  magnetic  shock  on  a  former 
occasion,  but  if  it  expires  the  second  time, 
we  fear  there  will  be  no  resurrection  until  all 
the  materials  dissolve  into  their  original 
elements — 

"  Aslies  to  aslicg, 
Dust  to  du^t." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  write  thus,  but  this 
is  an  age  of  realities  and  not  shadows,  and 
the  world  is  prone  to  measure  mankind  by 
what  they  are,  and  not  by  what  they  seem. 
We  think  it  is  advisable  that  the  old  and  the 
younger  associations  should  be  amalgamated, 
so  that  the  profession  in  this  country  would 
become  a  really  representative  one.  The 
Architectural  Association  —  though  not  all 
what  its  friends  would  desire,  still  it  essays 
to  do  good ;  and  by  a  cordial  nnion  of  both 
bodies  strength  would  be  obtained  and  pro- 
fessional and  general  interests  served.  If 
we  have  said  aught  amiss  we  will  be  glad  to 
stand  corrected  ;  but,  viewing  matters  as  they 
rea,  we  are  comjielled  to  give  expression 
to  not  only  our  own  but  general  opinions. 


THE  MEDICAL  SALARIES 
AND  SANITARY  ADMINISTRATION. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
medical  profession  of  the  country  are  keenly 
alive  to  their  wants.  A  very  large  number 
of  that  body  are,  and  will  henceforth  be, 
connected  with  our  new  sanitary  boards  as 
officers  of  health,  and  the  question  of  re- 
muneration is,  of  course,  one  that  vitally 
affects  tliem.  It  is  patent  to  all,  that  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  most  of  our 
new  boards,  to  cut  down  the  expenses  of 
sanitary  administration,  and  therefore,  in 
the  new  appointments,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
the  members  of  our  sanitary  boards 
are  inclined  to  be  extra  economical. 
The  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
the  act  will  press  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  ratepayers  ;  and  local  rulers  in 
their  citizen  capacity  will,  like  their  un- 
official brethren,  have  to  pay  their  share. 
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Some  towns  will  scarfely  feel  the  increased 
burden,  other  small  towns  may  severely  feel 
it.  We  hold,  at  the  Siune  titue,  that  medical 
officers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  remuneration  ; 
and,  while  holding  to  this  belief,  we  are  also 
of  the  opinion  that  a  little  patience  should 
be  exhibited  by  our  medical  brethren,  until 
the  act  is  in  working  order  and  the  amount 
of  thsir  duties  is  ascertained.  In  some 
places  this  may  be  known  at  present,  but 
in  a  vast  number  of  the  new  districts  it 
cannot  be  known  for  some  months  to  come.  We 
are  certain  that  the  position  of  medical  and 
other  sanitary  officers  will  improve  as  time 
advances,  and  there  should  be  a  less  exact- 
ing and  dictatorial  spirit  evidenced  in  some 
quarters.  Since  the  commencement  of  last 
month  we  have  had  meetings  and  deputations 
in  this  city  on  the  vexed  question  of  salaries. 
Some  members  of  the  medical  profession 
discussed  the  question  calmly  and  put  their 
case  favourably,  while  others  altogether  ran 
in  tangent  to  the  moon,  or  in  an  equally 
inaccessible  direction.  The  subject  is  clear 
enough,  and  needs  no  digression  or  deduction 
from  political  causes  to  account  for  its  sur- 
roundings. The  deputation  of  the  King 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  consisting 
of  the  President  and  a  number  of  the 
Fellows,  who  waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  on  the  whole  stated  their 
case  very  calmly  and  clearly.  Dr.  Duncan, 
Dr.  Haughton,  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy,  Dr. 
Grimshaw,  and  others  spoke  to  the  purpose, 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  admitted  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see 
that  the  sanitary  duties  were  effectually 
performed  and  the  officers  properly  paid. 
The  Local  Government  Board  can  of  course 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  salaries  fixed 
by  the  union  authorities  ;  but,  as  the  act 
empowers  the  guardians  to  fix  the  other 
remunerations,  there  is  a  chance  that  in  many 
instances  it  will  be  entirely  inadequate,  and 
that  even  the  ukase  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  will  fail  to  compel  the  guardians 
to  vote  higher  salaries  for  some  time  at  lea^t. 
The  members  of  the  most  of  our  new 
sanitary  boards,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
guardians  of  the  old  stamp,  and  they  need 
to  be  educated  to  their  duties.  The  medical 
officers  themselves  can  assist  in  some  degree 
to  their  enlightenment,  and  this  will  be 
securing  their  own  interests.  We  would, 
however,  in  the  meantime  advise  an  efficient 
discharge  of  sanitary  duty,  even  where 
salaries  are  at  present  inadequate,  as  it  will 
jorove  to  the  country  that  doctors  are  not 
more  interested  in  the  money  question  than 
they  are  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
health. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  SHANNON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society, 
on  the  16th  ult.,  Mr.  James  Lynam,  C.E., 
read  a  paper  on  the  above  subject.  His  plan 
may  be  seen  from  the  foUowiug  proposi- 
tions : — 

"  First — Regulating  weirs,  composed  of 
parts  wholly  moveable  out  of  the  river,  may 
be  constructed  across  the  Shannon  in  straight 
lines,  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  and 
may  be  kept  wholly  out  of  the  river  during 
high  floods  without  any  injury  to  the  naviga- 
tion. Secondly — By  means  of  such  rect- 
angular wholly  moveable  regulating  weirs, 
the  drainage  and  navigation  of  the  Shannon 
may  be  improved  to  the  utmost  extent  neces- 
sary or  desired,  at  a  cost  of  i;lO,000  less 
than  by  the  system  of  oblique  submerged 
weirs.  Thirdly — That  three  regulating  weirs 
should  be  constructed  next  summer  at  Killa- 
loe,  Meelick,  and  Athlone,  as  the  first  part 
of  the  improvement  works,  and  the  amount 
of  excavation  that  may  be  necessary  in  the 
shoals  should  not  be  fixed  on  or  determined 
until  the  effects  of  regulating  weirs  will  have 
been  observed  during  a  season  of  floods. 
Fourth — As  the  division  of  the  Shannon 
from  Limerick  to  Worldsend  at  Castleconnell 
has  been  left  out  of  the  scope  of  the  improve- 
ments by  the  Shannon  Act,  so  should  the 
other  small  division  from  Worldsend  to 


Killaloe  be  left  out,  and  let  the  proprietors 
of  these  two  divisions  be  encouraged  to  drain 
them  under  the  powers  of  tho  Ordinary 
General  Drainage  Acts." 

The  paper  gave  statistics  of  the  mischief 
annually  done  by  the  flooding  of  the  lands 
adjacent  to  the  Shannon,  and  noticed  the 
natural  and  artificial  obstructions  to  tiie 
flow  of  the  current.  The  artiflciul  obstruc- 
tions were  the  navigation  weir  mounds,  of 
which  there  were  six  from  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  to  Killaloe,  a  distance  of  110  miles. 
1  In  wet  weather  these  weir  mounds  obstructed 
i  the  passage  of  the  water  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  cause  the  river  and  lakes  with  an  area  of 
67,000  acres  to  be  gradually  filled  up  to  the 
level  of  the  land  ;  and  then  if  another  great 
rainfall  occurred,  13,000  acres  of  land  would 
be  inundated  and  covered  by  from  three  to 
six  inches  of  water.  Thus  in  autumn  floods 
the  artificial  obstructions  had  nearly  five 
times  the  evil  influence  in  causing  inunda- 
tions which  the  natural  obstructions  had. 
These  weir  mounds  were  wholly  immovable 
and  without  any  sluice  or  flood-gates  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  give  any 
relief.  It  was  quite  usual  to  see  the  crops 
on  many  thousand  acres  of  land  rotting  under 
a  flood  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  while  there 
was  a  clear  fall  of  water  at  the  river  mounds. 
The  Act  37  and  38  Victoria,  cap.  60,  was 
now  passed,  and  4300,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon  drainage 
and  navigation. 

Two  civil  engineers  were  employed  and 
commissioned  in  1866,  one  by  Government, 
and  one  by  the  riparian  proprietors.  Both 
were  paid  by  the  Government.  Each  was 
ordered  to  make  an  engineering  survey  of 
the  Shannon,  and  to  design  and  estimate 
what  works  he  considered  necessary  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  and  the  drainage  as 
far  as  necessary,  and  each  engineer  did  so. 
Both  sets  of  plans  and  sections  were  lodged 
in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1867.  Both  reports,  containing  the  esti- 
mates, &c.,  were  published  by  order  of  Par- 
liament in  June  and  July  1867.  For  the  two 
surveys  and  estimates  the  Government  paid 
the  two  engineers  about  £9,000.  The  paper 
stated  in  detail  and  criticised  the  plans  of 
the  two  engineers,  and  concluded  as  follows : 
— It  is  now  proposed  to  construct  three 
regulating  weirs — one  at  Killaloe,  one  at 
Meelick,  and  one  at  Athlone.  The  cost  of 
these  may  be  about  ^30,000.  They  will  let 
off  far  more  flood  water  in  proportion  to 
their  cost  than  any  amount  of  excavation. 
They  will  at  once,  and  without  any  further 
excavation  than  is  necessary  to  place  them 
in  proper  position,  protect  the  lands  from  all 
ordinary  floods,  and  entirely  free  the  lands 
from  saturation  in  spring.  By  their  means 
the  two  great  lakes.  Lough  Derg  and  Lough 
Ree,  may  be  kept  down  to  the  navigation 
level  during  all  ordinary  wet  weather  and 
small  floods.  There  will  be  an  empty  reser- 
voir in  these  two  lakes  of  30,000  acres  3  ft. 
deep. 

These  reservoirs  would  receive  and  store 
half  a  million  cube  feet  of  flood-water  per 
minute  entering  constantly  for  nine  days, 
without  injuring  any  crop. 

When  the  action  of  these  weirs  will  have 
been  observed  during  the  winter  of  1875,  and 
their  eliects  on  the  floods  fully  experienced, 
then  the  quantity  of  excavation  necessary  to 
efi'ect  a  sufficioit  drainage  may  be  accurately 
estimated.  It  will  be  found  that  very  little 
excavation  will  be  required  at  Killaloe,  and 
materially  less  than  what  is  estimated  for 
will  be  required  in  the  other  shoals. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Lynam  said 
the  lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  Shannon, 
as  he  proposed,  would  have  no  efl'ect  on  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Suck.  The  moveable 
weirs  which  he  proposed  had  been  used  on 
the  Seine  for  the  last  forty  years  with  great 
advantage. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary, thought  there  was  much  in  Mr. 
Lynam's  paper  worthy  their  attention,  but  the 
Government  thought  right,  for  sufficient 
reasons,  to  adopt  Mr.  Bateman's  plan.  The 
works  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 


Works  of  Ireland  upon  those  plans  ;  and  of 
course  Mr.  Bateman's  advice  on  such  sub- 
jects was  entitled  to  the  greatest  possitde 
respect  and  weight.  He  gathered  from  Mr. 
Lynam's  paper  that  the  difference  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Bateman  was  merely  this — 
that  Mr.  Lynam  thought  thiit  much,  if  not 
all,  of  what  was  wanting  might  be  efl'ceted 
by  a  system  of  sluices  and  F'rench  weirs ; 
while  Mr.  Bateman's  opinion,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  that  further  and  more  expensive 
works  would  be  required.  He  (Sir  M.  Beach) 
could  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  meritB 
of  the  ditt'erent  systems  of  sluices;  but  he 
thought  it  obvious  to  any  gentlemen,  whether 
engineers  or  not,  that  on  a  river  like  the 
Shannon,  where  it  would  be  vei'y  difficult  at 
any  time  to  find  skilled  labourers  to  attend 
to  the  sluices,  these  should  be  as  little  com- 
plicated as  possible,  and  as  nearly  self-acting 
as  possible.  How  far  the  sluices  Mr.  Lynam 
proposed  would  fulfil  those  conditions  it  was 
not  for  him  to  say — that  was  a  question  that 
must  be  decided  by  those  who  were  compe- 
tent to  settle  it.  But  he  thought  there  was 
much  good  sense  in  the  conclusion,  with  the 
expression  of  which  Mr.  Lynam  closed  his 
paper.  All  parties,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
were  agreed  in  objecting  to  fixed,  immove- 
able weirs,  and  in  recommending  the  adoption 
of  some  kind  of  sluices.  It  was  not  so  uni- 
versally agreed  what  other  kind  or  amount 
of  work  should  be  required  in  order  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  Shannon  banks.  As  he 
(Sir  M.  Beach)  had  already  stated,  he  had 
no  power  to  act  for  himself  in  this  matter. 
The  Board  of  Works  had  the  charge  of 
carrying  out  this  great  work.  They  were 
directly  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury, as  they  ought  to  be  in  cases  where  the 
public  money  was  expended.  But  he  might 
venture  to  express  his  own  opinion  that  it 
would  be  only  reasonable  that,  in  considering 
what  parts  of  this  work  should  first  be  under- 
taken, due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  sluices  were  agreed  upon  by  all  as 
necessary  parts  of  the  work ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  appear  to  be  sound 
common  sense  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  the  best  form  of  sluices,  and  to 
apply  them  in  the  places  where  they  might 
be  required  before  undertaking  expensive 
works  in  the  nature  of  excavations.  He 
must,  however,  express  his  conviction, 
gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole  of  that 
portentous  volume  which  Mr.  Power  had 
held  up  to  them,  and  also  from  conversations 
with  Mr.  Bateman  and  others  well  qualified 
to  judge,  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  Shannon  drainage  was  this — that  the  bed 
of  the  river  was  in  many  parts,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  weirs,  of  insufficient  size  to 
carry  ofl'the  flood  water,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  very  large  amount  of  excavation  or  dredg- 
ing would  be  required,  which  might  cost^a 
very  considerable  sum,  in  order  to  secure 
the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  work. 
That,  however,  by  no  means  interfered  with 
what  he  had  already  stated.  He  expressed 
— as  he  must  again  repeat — his  own  opinion 
rather  than  the  opinion  of  the  Government ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  work  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
it  would  not  only  endeavour  that  it  should  be 
carried  out  to  perfection,  but  would  also  try 
to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  was  consistent  with 
efficiency  (which  powers  were  taken  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  to  expend  ^6300, 000).  It 
might  not  be  necessary — he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  necessary — that  the  whole  of  the 
money  should  be  expended.  He  hoped  those 
proprietors  really  interested  in  the  matter 
would  bear  this  in  mind  when  they  con- 
sidered how  far  it  might  be  compatible  with 
their  peculiar  interests  to  consent  to  the 
charge  that  would  be  laid  upon  them  ;  and 
he  hoped  they  would  also  recollect  that  pro- 
bably no  drainage  work  in  that  kingdom,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
had  ever  been  proposed  to  be  executed  upjn 
such  favourable  terms  to  the  locality  in- 
terested ;  and  if  a  mistaken  notion  of 
economy  should  tempt  them  to  throw  away 
the  chance  now  offered,  it  might  never  be 
off'ered  again. 
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OF  IRELAND. 

president's  opening  address. 

The  first  duty  which  devolves  upon  me  this 
evening  is  to  convey  to  our  visitors  the  best 
thanlis  of  this  association  for  the  honour  they 
have  conferred  upon  us  by  their  presence  in 
our  midst.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  us  as 
young  members  of  a  young  society  to  know 
that  we  have  so  many  friends  outside  the 
profession,  and  that  our  endeavours  to  estab- 
lish a  higher  standard  of  architecture  will  be 
certain  to  receive  cordial  recognition  at  their 
hands. 

In  the  next  place  I  desire  to  express  to  our 
members  my  deep  sense  of  the  honour  they 
have  done  me  in  electing  me  to  fill  the  re- 
sponsible post  of  President.  I  have  no  wish 
to  make  any  profuse  promises  as  to  my  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
me  ;  I  am  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that 
I  shall  be  ably  supported  by  the  other  officers 
of  the  association,  and  I  will  therefore  only 
say  that  it  is  my  earnest  desinj  that  it  may 
flourish  and  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

In  the  report  which  has  just  been  read,  we 
shall  find  matter  for  regret  and  also  for 
encouragement.  It  is,  unfortunately,  true 
that  the  attendances  at  our  various  meetings 
shew  a  falling  off  from  those  of  the  previous 
session.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  really  so 
significant  as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
The  former  session  was  our  first,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  came  to  our  meetings 
attracted  by  their  novelty,  who  left  us  when 
the_ freshness  of  the  thing  had  worn  off,  and 
their  momentary  enthusiasm  had  subsided. 
Then  several  active  members  who  were 
located  in  the  country  last  year  were  thereby 
prevented  from  being  with  us.  However,  we 
hope  and  trust  that  this  coming  session  will 
shew  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor  in 
this  respect. 

The  papers  read  at  our  monthly  meetings 
comprised  a  considerable  range  and  variety 
of  subject,  and  were  of  a  very  instructive 
character.  The  list  of  subjects  for  the 
coming  session  promises  well ;  and  I  trust 
that  those  gentlemen  who  take  upon  them 
the  trouble  of  preparing  papers  will  at  least 
be  favoured  by  large  audiences.  Allusion 
has  been  very  properly  made  in  the  report  to 
the  failure  of  one  or  two  members  to  meet 
their  engagements  whose  names  were  on  the 
progi-amme  for  papers.  We  hope  to  be  spared 
the  same  inconvenience  in  future,  and  that 
any  gentleman  who  may  be  unable  to  attend 
will  give  our  secretaries  timely  notice  of  the 
same,  or,  better  still,  will  have  his  paper  read 
by  deputy. 

The  members  of  our  association  will  join 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  we  have  been  sin- 
gularly fortunate  hitherto  in  our  selection  of 
competent  officers  to  conduct  its  afiairs  ;  they 
have  laboured  with  praiseworthy  zeal  on  its 
behalf,  and  we  have  to  thank  them  in  great 
part  for  its  successful  working  so  far,  and 
for  such  measure  of  prosperity  as  it  has 
attained  to.  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered invidious  if  I  mention  our  late  Presi- 
dent and  honorary  secretaries  as  having  been 
pre-eminent  in  this  respect ;  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  one  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Robinson, 
has  consented  to  retain  his  post,  and  continue 
to  us  the  benefits  of  his  most  valuable  services. 
These  gentlemen  have  devoted  much  of  their 
time  to  the  discharge  of  their  sufficiently 
onerous  duties,  and  some  acknowledgment  of 
these  services  is  certainly  due  to  them. 

Although  we  have  a  respectable  muster  of 
names  on  our  roll,  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  many  young  architects  yet  standing  aloof 
who  ought  to  join  our  ranks  and  participate 
in  those  benefits  which  such  an  institution 
as  ours  has  to  ofi"er.  I  may  add  that  there 
are  many  of  our  members  whose  faces  we 
seldom  or  ever  see,  but  whose  presence  more 
frequently  amongst  us  would  be  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  and  profit  to  us.  In  a  country 
like  ours  where  the  number  of  practitioners 
must  always  necessarily  be  limited,  a  union 
of  all  our  forces  is  the  more  desirable,  in 
order  to  give  such  a  society  that  control  and 
influence  which  should  belong  to  it. 


One  of  the  chief  benefits  which  our  associ- 
ation confers  upon  its  members  is,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  platform  for  the 
mutual  interchange  of  ideas.  Here,  losing 
sight  for  the  moment  of  the  constant  worry 
and  keen  rivalry  of  every-day  practice,  we 
join  together  in  the  discussion  of  some  ques- 
tion arising  out  of  our  many-sided  profession, 
and  contribute  our  individual  experience  or 
criticism  of  the  subject  under  review.  An- 
other important  element  about  it  is,  the 
valuable  opportunity  it  afi'ords  of  promoting 
personal  friendships  amongst  the  members, 
which  may  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  us 
individually,  and  indirectly  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession, by  fostering  a  wholesome  feeling  of 
esprit  de  corjis  amongst  us. 

I  could  wish  that  no  necessity  existed  to 
point  out  the  advantages  we  ofi'er  to  our 
younger  members  ;   but  unfortunately  the 
attendances  at  our  meetings  have  not  been 
such  as  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  they 
are  properly  appreciated.  Large  attendances 
insure  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  and 
wider   discussions  thereupon,  so  that  the 
value  of  the  instruction  imparted  is  increased 
thereby.    And  a  word  of  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  those  senior  members  who  have  at- 
tended these  classes  to  instruct  others,  often, 
I  can  well  believe,  at  some  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves.   The  sketches  submitted  for  compe- 
tition at  the  Class  of  Design,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  very  creditable  ;  some  of  them 
evinced  much  originality  and  good  taste, 
while  there  were  fewer  examples  of  crude  and 
impracticable  designs  than  might  naturally 
have  been  expected.    If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  I 
think  our  committee  erred  somewhat  on  the 
side  of  complexity  in  their  selection  of  sub- 
jects.   It  appears  to  me  that  simple  and 
isolated  subjects  would  suit   our  purpose 
better,  and  would  be  more  within  the  scope 
of  our  students,  taking  into  account  the 
limited  time  at  their  disposal,  while  they 
would  still  afi'ord  a  sufficiently  wide  field  for 
the  display  of  the  fancy  and  ingenuity  of  the 
designer. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
assertion  that,  were  our  association  supported 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  as  similar  societies 
are  elsewhere,  it  would  rapidly  become  a 
potent  guiding  influence  in  the  profession  in 
Ireland.  The  artistic  training  of  our  pupils 
would  receive  an  immense  impetus  thereby, 
and  they  would  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  the 
arena  of  public  life  with  minds  better  fur- 
nished and  prepared  for  its  manifold  duties, 
than  they  can  possibly  be  by  merely  office 
routine  as  at  present.  They  would  be  made 
acquainted  with  their  own  shortcomings  by 
the  competition  they  would  undergo  in  our 
classes,  and  would  be  enabled  to  improve 
themselves  in  those  directions  where  most 
needed.  So  in  time,  by  raising  the  standard 
of  acquirement  of  its  professors,  the  status 
of  the  whole  architectural  profession  would 
be  raised,  and,  instead  of  the  anomalous 
position  it  occupies  at  present,  our  noble  art 
would  take  an  equal  rank,  as  it  should  do, 
among  the  better  recognised  ones  of  Law 
and  Medicine.  Nay,  more— I  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  we  shall  possess  some  such 
central  controlling  power  as  belongs  to  the 
other  professions,  so  that  our  resources  being 
duly  organised  and  concentrated,  instead  of 
being  isolated  as  at  present,  we  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  up  a  new  school  of  archi- 
tects, who  shall  prove  worthy  of  their  epoch 
and  of  their  country. 

It  is  with  such  aspirations,  therefore,  that 
we  entreat  the  earnest  and  sympathetic  co- 
operation of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  and  elevation  of  Irish  architec- 
tural art.  Surely  our  aims  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  altogether  visionary.  It  will  be  an 
evil  day  for  our  art  when  such  an  attempt 
proves  finally  futile.  It  is  true  that  our 
country  has  sufl'ered  much  in  the  past  from 
the  effects  of  disunion,  but  this  ought  to 
prove  a  stimulating  motive  to  gather  round 
a  pui-ely  neutral  and  unsectarian  platform 
such  as  we  oflfer. 

Furthermore,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  gi-eat  objects  must  be  accomplished 


T'".  ^'  'If  °*  altogether,  through  our  own 
efforts.  We  must  not  expect  much  aid  from 
tlie  fstate,  for  our  Government  is  not  one  to 
do  very  much  directly  for  the  encouragement 
of  any  kind  of  art,  least  of  all  of  Architecture. 
But  even  if  we  should  have  granted  to  us  all 
that  we  can  fairly  claim  from  the  State- 
such  as  the  establishment  of  museums  of  art, 
with  their  accompaniments  of  lectures,  and 
possibly  some  day  a  charter  for  the  represen- 
tative body  of  Irish  Architects,— we  would 
still  have  the  chief  and  most  essential  portion 
of  the  work  to  accomplish  for  ourselves.  It 
IS  to  our  own  exertions,  therefore,  we  must 
ultimately  look  for  all  substantial  and  per- 
manent success  in  the  matter. 

In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to 
underrate  in  the  least  degree  the  value  of 
Crovernment  assistance.  On  the  contrary  I 
regard  art  museums  and  galleries  as  beino^ 
exceedingly  useful,  and  indeed  necessary 
auxiharies  to  the  proper  education  of  the 
architectural  student.  Being  cut  off"  by  our 
insular  position  from  those  favoured  countries 
where  examples  of  magnificent  building 
abound,  we,  more  than  others,  require  those 
aids  and  stimulants  to  artistic  invention 
which  can  best  be  supplied  by  the  study  and 
contemplation  of  copies  and  casts  of  the  best 
architectural  examples.  When,  therefore, 
we  see  money  lavishly  spent  on  South  Ken- 
sington and  other  metropolitan  museums, 
while  Dublin  receives  next  to  nothing  in 
support  of  the  study  of  architecture,  and  but 
little  for  the  kindred  arts,  without  in  any 
degree  grudging  our  London  brethren  the 
good  things  they  have  provided  for  them,  we 
may  fairly  assert  that  equal  justice  is  not 
dealt  out  to  us  in  this  matter,  and  that  the 
capital  of  such  a  country  as  ours  has  strong 
and  righteous  claims  to  its  fair  proportion  of 
those  moneys  devoted  by  Government  to  the 
promotion  of  art.  Let  us  hope  that  our 
representatives  in  Parliament  will  unite  in 
pressing  our  just  claims  on  the  attention  of 
Government,  and  complete  the  good  work 
commenced  last  session  by  Sir  Arthur  Guin- 
ness. 

There  has  not  been  much  in  the  architec- 
tural world  during  the  last  twelve  months  to 
call  for  any  special  notice.  The  abnormally 
high  range  of  prices  during  the  last  three 
years,  which  brought  certain  kinds  of  build- 
ings almost  to  a  stand  still,  has  apparently 
reached  its  culminating  point,  and  now 
exhibits  a  slightly  downward  tendency,  so 
that  we  may  hope  for  a  more  moderate  and 
settled  scale  than  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  past.  The  prospect  of  a  cheaper  market, 
combined  with  the  good  efi"ects  of  the  late 
bountiful  harvest,  will  probably  exercise  a 
stimulating  influence  on  the  building  trade 
during  the  coming  year,  and  produce  propor- 
tionately better  employment  for  ourselves. 

There   has  been,  however,  considerable 
activity  among  works  of  a  public  description 
during  the  last  twelve  months.    The  various 
contracts  in  connection  with  the  river  walls 
and  docks,  the  new  buildings   at  Messrs. 
Guinness'  Brewery,  and  other  engineering 
works,  have  all  made  due  progress.  The 
widening  of  Essex  Bridge  being  now  com- 
pleted, we  are  in  a  position  to  form  some 
opinion  as   to  the    effect  of   the  altered 
structure.    Everyone  will  acknowledge  its 
greatly  increased  convenience,  as  well  as  the 
skilful  and  economic  manner  in  which  the 
enlargement  has  been  effected.    What  has 
been  gained  in  convenience  has,  however, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  been  lost  in  beauty. 
The  old  bridge,  steep  and  clumsy  as  it  was, 
had  yet  a  quiet  massive  dignity  and  fitness 
of  its  own,  which  gave  proof  that  its  de- 
signer, the  Architect  Semple,  was  concerned 
for  the  artistic  excellence  of  his  work  as 
well  as  for  its  durability.    Those  who  regard 
the  ^  renovated  structure,   with  its  mean- 
looking  lattice    girder  parapets,  cast  iron 
ornament,  and  useless  granite  corbels,  must 
regret  that  its  clever  engineer  did  not  take 
counsel  with  some  man  of  taste,  and  so  have 
avoided  these  blemishes  on  a  work  of  much 
public  utility  and  engineering  skill.    I  think 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  if  we  do  not  always 
shine  in  the  application  of  scientific  con- 
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struction  to  our  works,  neither  do  our  fellow- 
workers,  the  engineers,  allow  themselves  to 
be  troubled  with  many  artistic  scruples  of 
conscience  when  designing  the  ornamental 
portion  of  their  structures.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that,  though  highly  useful,  their 
railway  bridges  and  other  works  are  not 
graceful.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  both 
professions,  if  they  would  confer  together 
more  frequently  than  they  do,  on  those 
portions  of  their  designs  which  belong  more 
properly  to  the  other's  province.  We  should 
then  have  fewer  ill-constructed  houses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fewer  ugly  bridges  on 
the  other. 

Turning  to  matters  more  closely  connected 
with  ourselves,  we  notice  with  pleasure  the 
steady  progress  and  excellent  workmanship 
of  the  Christ  Church  buildings.  The  Synod 
Hall  and  its  auxiliary  buildings  being  now 
roofed  in,  we  are  able  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be 
when  completed.  The  idea  of  retaining  the 
old  church  tower  and  making  it  the  dominant 
feature  of  its  own  group,  as  the  central 
tower  of  the  cathedral  is  of  the  larger  pile, 
is  a  very  happy  one,  and  the  massing  of  the 
whole,  each  part  being  complete  and  distinct 
in  itself,  yet  united  by  the  bridge  over  the 
intervening  roadway,  promises  to  be  very 
imposing.  We  can  now  see  clearly  how  un- 
wise it  would  have  been  to  have  carried  out 
the  original  plan,  of  placing  the  Synod  Hall 
at  right  angles  to  and  on  the  same  plot  as 
the  cathedral,  as  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  brought  the  old  and  the  new 
buildings  into  direct  competition  with  each 
other,  and  would  have  marred  the  only  open 
view  of  the  cathedral  we  possess. 

Further  west,  the  fine  church  of  St.  John 
is  receiving  its  finishing  touches,  and  the 
scaliblding  having  been  removed,  we  have 
now  a  clear  view  of  the  splendid  west  front. 
Despite  some  weakness  in  the  tower,  it  is  to 
my  judgment  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
proportioned  modei-n  church  front  in  Dublin, 
and  the  only  matter  for  regret  is,  that  its 
site  should  be  so  unworthy  of  it.  Pursuing 
this  route  one  is  surprised  at  the  number  of 
costly  and  handsome  warehouses,  affording 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  this  once  fashionable,  but  latterly 
neglected  quarter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now 
that  the  Christ  Church  buildings  are  ap- 
proaching completion,  that  a  vigorous  and 
sustained  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out 
that  long-projected  thoroughfare  from  Dame- 
street  to  Christ  Church  place,  and  so  rid  us 
of  the  steep  and  tortuous  ascent  of  Cork- 
hill. 

Public  improvements  are  certainly  not 
carried  out  rapidly  in  Dublin,  though*  I  am 
not  going  to  say  a  word  in  detraction  of  our 
well-abused  Corporation  upon  this  occasion. 
But  in  prospect  of  a  large  increase  of  in- 
come (about  £25,000  a  year,  I  believe)  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  derived  from  the 
rating  of  our  public  buildings,  we  may  not 
unreasonably  expect  that  this  long-delayed 
improvement  will  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves,  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  this 
public  disfigurement  removed. 

With  the  immense  improvements  and  em- 
bellishments which  are  being  carried  out 
in  every  large  town  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Dublin  presents  a  humiliating  con- 
trast. Little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  this  end  by  any  public  body,  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  is  due  to  the 
munificence  and  public  spirit  of  private 
citizens. 

We  have  reason  to  congratulate  our  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Drew,  on  the  opportunity 
which  has  been  afforded  him,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Hibernian  Bank,  now  in  progress, 
of  giving  the  features  of  its  fine  front  their 
due  position  and  proportion.  Formerly  the 
building  gave  me  the  impression  of  being 
somewhat  overweighted,  an  impression  pro- 
duced, no  doubt,  by  its  loftiness  and  relative 
narrowness ;  now,  however,  that  its  length 
is_  being  doubled,  this  unavoidable  defect 
will  completely  vanish,  and  the  stately  and 
imposing  fa<;ade  will  assume  perfectly  har- 
monious proportions. 


Those  who  have  watched  the  direction  of 
public  taste,  as  shown  by  the  buildings  of  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  have,  1  consider, 
abundant  evidence  that  the  aesthetic  wave 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  this  Victorian  epoch,  has  penetrated  Ire- 
land in  all  directions.    Its  influence,  how- 
ever, has  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  domain   of  ecclesiastical   and  public 
buildings,  including  ofiices  under  the  latter 
term.   And  while  we  cheerfully  acknowledge 
the  immense  strides  which  have  been  made 
within  this  period   in  the  architecture  of 
these,  we  must  regret  that  the  same  rate  of 
progress,  or  anything  approaching  it,  has 
not  been  manifested  in  the  most  important 
province   of   all   our  dwelling-houses.  No 
doubt  there  have  been  many  large  country 
houses  built,  some  of  them  of  real  artistic 
excellence,  within  this  period.    It  may  be 
mentioned  too,  as  illustrating  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  as  being  in 
other  respects  an  encouraging  fact  in  this 
era  of  absentee  landlords,  that  there  are  at 
present  in  process  of  erection  two  mansions 
of  the  largest  size,   the  cost  of  each  of 
which   will  considerably    exceed  £50,000. 
But  the  discouraging  fact  remains  that  the 
average  houses  of  the  middle  classes  amongst 
us  are  much  below  those  of  the  same  grade 
in  either  of  the  sister  countries,  both  on  the 
score  of  excellence  of  accommodation,  and 
aasthetic  design.    This  backwardness  is,  I 
conceive,  to  be   attributed  mainly  to  the 
strong  conservative  feeling  of  our  public  on 
Art  matters.    They  have  a  prejudice  against 
any  picturesque  arrangement  of  their  houses, 
as  productive  of  discomfort  internally,  and 
as  being  unsuited  to  the  climate,  and  they 
cling,  with  a  devotion  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  to  the  square  block  of  their  grand- 
fathers' day,  with  its  square  sash  windows, 
and  walls  neatly  plastered,  and  more  or  less 
ornamented  with  cornice  and  dressings  com- 
posed of  that  chaste  material.  Internally 
the  arrangements  are  of  the  simplest.  The 
apartments  are  arranged  right  and  left  of 
the  hall  and  staircase,  which  are  carefully 
adapted  to  act  as  a  huge  shaft  to  carry  ail 
the  winds  that  blow  through  the  house  when 
the  front  or  back  door  shall  be  opened.    I  do 
not  exaggerate   when  I   assert  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  middle  class  here  look  upon  a 
house  of  this  sort,  if  it  be  fairly  well  built, 
as  being  the  sunimum  bonum  of  domestic 
architecture.    Well,  gentlemen,   it  will  be 
for  you  to  break  through  this  thick  crust  of 
prejudice,  and  to  prove  to  our  employers 
that  they  will  be  the  gainers  in  comfort  and 
in  all  other  respects,   by  allowing  you  to 
bring  artistic  treatment  and  common  sense 
arrangement  to  bear  upon  their  work.  If 
you  are  faithful  to  your  convictions,  you  will 
be  rewarded  with  success  in  the  end,  for 
there  are  many  indications  that  a  desire  for 
something   better  is   growing  among  the 
public,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  the  class  of  house  I  have  just  alluded 
to,  will  be  the  exception  instead  of  being  the 
rule. 

The  prevention  of  disease  by  means  of  im- 
proved sanitary  arrangements,  occupied  the 
attention  of  Parliament  during  last  session, 
and  a  measure  to  amend  and  consolidate  the 
previous  Acts  was  passed.  This  has  recently 
come  into  force,  and  our  public  bodies  have 
been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  appoint- 
ing special  sanitary  officers  for  their  respec- 
tive districts  under  its  provisions.  If  I 
mistake  not,  we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of 
this  description  of  legislation,  and,  that  for 
many  years  to  come,  such  enactments  will 
figure  prominently  on  the  statute  book. 
Statistics  having  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  fact  of  the  diminished  death-rate,  which 
invaribly  results  from  the  adoption  of  proper 
sanitary  precautions  in  populous  towns,  we 
cannot  remain  contented  with  our  efforts, 
until  the  mortality  in  such  places  shall  have 
been  brought  within  the  limits  of  healthy 
country  districts. 

In  Dublin,  the  field  of  operations  is  so 
vast  that  we  may  assert  with  truth,  that 
what  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction, 
is  as  nothing  to  what  remains  to  be  accom- 


plished. We  have  to  cope  with  the  evils  of 
overcrowding,  in  its  direct  form.  Old  houses, 
designed  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  siuglc 
family,  are  tenanted  by  a  dozen  or  more  in 
each,  so  that  their  inmates  literally  swarm 
like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  with  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  cleanliness  or  even  decency,  from 
want  of  the  requisite  sanitary  appliances.  I 
have  myself  seen  sufficient  of  tliese  dens  to 
make  me  surprised  that  the  death-rate  of 
Dublin  is  not  double  its  present  figure — high 
as  that  is. 

It  behoves  us  architects,  therefore,  to  de- 
vote our  best  attention  to  this  most  impor- 
tant subject,  and  to  study  by  the  light  of 
physical  science  to  construct  the  buildings 
committed  to  our  care  with  an  anxious  regard 
thereto.  In  particular,  I  would  urge  upon 
you  the  vital  importance  of  having  a  well 
arranged  and  perfectly  constructed  system 
of  sewerage  provided  for  every  dwelling.  In 
dealing  with  old  bouses,  where  nothing  is 
known  about  the  sewers,  make  it  a  rule  to 
insist,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  having  them 
opened  and  carefully  examined.  If  they 
prove  to  be  perfect,  such  knowledge  will  give 
certainty  to  the  owner,  and  consequent  peace 
of  mind  on  the  subject.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  be  found  defective,  you  will  have 
discovered  the  root  of  what  might  prove  a 
fatal  mischief  if  not  detected.  Take  especial 
care  to  provide  for  the  thorough  ventilation 
of  your  pipes,  and  in  particular  of  the  cess- 
pool, that  chief  generator  of  sewer  gas.  If 
it  should  be  thought  that  I  have  laid  needless 
stress  on  this  point,  I  would  ask  you  to  re- 
member, that  the  evil  consequences  of  its 
neglect  are  so  tremendous  as  to  make  it  an 
imperative  duty  to  insist  on  its  paramount 
importance  to  life  and  health. 

The  value  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  con- 
struction, and  the  proper  application  of  the 
various  materials  in  building  is  so  essentially 
the  first  requisite  of  an  architect's  education, 
that  I  feel  constrained  to  touch  upon  it  here. 
It  is  wonderful  to  consider  the  apathy  which 
exists  upon  the  subject.  Take  the  average 
pupil  who  has  served  his  articles,  and  pre- 
sumedly completed  his  professional  educa- 
tion, and  examine  him  on  the  most  elemen- 
tary questions  of  every-day  construction, 
and  in  most  cases,  I  fear,  you  will  find  him 
deplorably  ignorant  on  the  subject,  although 
he  will  probably  be  able  to  get  up  and  tint 
very  prettily  an  elevation  or  even  a  perspec- 
tive, and  will  hold  decided  views  on  the 
relative  merits  of  rival  styles. 

Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings,  our 
fledgling,  through  the  influence  of  admiring 
friends,  will  probably  have  some  real  work 
entrusted  to  his  charge.    Here  his  difficul- 
ties begin,  and  he  must  trust  to  mother  wit 
and  the  good  nature  of  the  friendly  con- 
tractor, to  save  him  from  the  consequences 
of  his   incapacity.    Examples  of  this  sort 
would  be  less  frequent  were  greater  atten- 
tion paid  to  technical  education  while  in  the 
office,  and  also,  I  may  add,  were  our  classes 
of  construction  attended  more  regularly.  It 
may  not  be  necessary,   as  some   assert,  to 
place  the  pupil  in  the  carpenter's  shop  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  doubtless  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  its  drawbacks  ;  but  every 
facility  should  be  granted  the  pupil  to  visit 
and  study  whatever  new  buildings  are  within 
his  reach  at  every  stage  of  their  progress. 
This  is  the  only  method  to  arrive  at  a  clear 
practical  knowledge  of  construction. 

An  excellent  arrangement,  where  nracti- 
cable,  is  for  the  student  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  clerk  of  works  to  some  building 
for  two  or  three  years  after  the  completion 
of  his  articles.  There  can  be  no  better 
training  than  that  which  the  duties  of  such 
a  position  afi"ord.  The  student  not  only 
sees  but  directs  the  execution  of  the  various 
works  in  the  most  minute  parts.  He  ex- 
periences the  discipline  of  being  placed  in  a 
post  of  trust  and  responsibility  with  the 
task  of  directing  others  within  due  limits. 
By  this  means  his  self-reliance  and  judg- 
ment are  brought  into  play  and  exercised, 
while  he  feels  that  with  the  controlling 
power  of  the  architect  over  him  he  cannot 
go  far  wrong.    There  are  just  the  qualities 
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that  most  need  to  be  developed,  and  it 
aeems  clear  that  some  such  training  as  this 
is  quite  necessary  before  the  young  architect 
undertakes  work  on  his  own  account,  un- 
fettered by  any  superior  authority. 

An  intelligent  pupil,  too,  will  pick  up  much 
valuable  information  from  conversing  with 
and  seeking  instruction  from  builders  or 
their  foremen,  with  whom  he  may  be 
brought  into  contact.  Information  of  this 
kind  is  often  of  more  value  than  any  that 
can  be  derived  from  books,  and  is  generally 
better  remembered.  I  have  heard  men  of 
high  position  in  the  profession  assert  that 
they  were  largely  indebted  for  the  practical 
knowledge  they  possessed,  to  the  experience 
of  men  who  were  masters  of  their  respective 
trades. 

In  fact  the  practical  information  which, 
according  to  theory,  an  architect  should  be 
master  of  is  so  vast  in  amount  and  so  various 
in  kind  as  to  be  virtually  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  any  one  man  during  the  course  of 
even  a  long  life.  Hence  the  sanguine  stu- 
dent must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  he  has  made  some  progress  with  his 
studies,  he  is  at  all  near  the  end  of  his  sub- 
ject.   Though  he 
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in  this  pursuit,  he  need  not  expect  to  grasp 
it  all,  for,  as  knowledge  grows  wider,  it  will 
reveal  to  him  how  much  more  lies  beyond  his 
ken.    These  considerations,  while  on  the  one 
hand  they  should  teach  us  to  form  a  humble 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  our  present  acquire- 
ments, should,  on  the  other,  encourage  us  to 
take  advantage  of  our  opportunities  as  to 
make  the  utmost  progress,  and  so  in  time 
become  master  workmen  in  very  truth. 
_  I  am  confident  that  there  is  but  little  occa- 
siou  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
relative  duties  to  your  employer  and  his  con- 
tractor.   Still,  I  may  be  permitted  to  point 
out  an  error  into  which  we  young  architects 
are  somewhat  prone  to  fall.    It  is  when,  in 
our  zeal  for  what  we  conceive  to  be  our 
employer's  interest,  we  exact  more  from  the 
contractor  than  we  should  do  in  strict  justice. 
This  fault— often  committed  with  the  best 
intentions  I  am  persuaded— arises  from  a 
misc'once)>tion  of  the  nature  of  an  architect's 
duties.    We  are  not  to  look  upon  ourselves 
as  advocates  on  behalf  of  our  client,  but 
rather  as  arbitrators  between  the  two  parties 
to  the  contract,  and  our  offices,  as  some  one 
has  well  remarked,  as  little  courts  of  equity, 
where  all  difierences  shall  be  carefully  and 
impartially  considered,  and  decided  on  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract entered  into  between  the  two  interested 
parties.    If  we  understood  better  and  acted 
more  thoroughly  in  the  true  s])irit  and  scope 
of  our  duties,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we 
should  be  enabled  to  nip  many  an  incipient 
law-suit  in  the  bud,  and  so  save  the  pockets 
as  well  as  the  tempers  of  both  parties,  even 
at  the  risk  of  offending  our  legal  friends. 

Just  a  few  words  in  conclusion.  You  are 
all  well  aware  that  scientific  and  practical 
subjects  form  but  one  side  of  the  architect's 
education,  and  that  there  remains  the  other 
and  complementary  sestbetic  side.  We  have 
not  only  to  construct  our  work  well  and  in- 
geniously, but  we  must  likewise  build  with 
good  and  line  taste,  so  that  our  structures 
may  become  works  of  art.  Theoretically, 
the  architect  should  excel  in  each  branch, 
but  practically  it  will  be  found  that  no  one 
does  so,  and  that  the  necessary  qualities  of 
mind  are  never  found  to  co-exist  in  equal 
proportions  in  any  individual.  In  almost 
every  instance  there  will  be  found  a  leaning 
in  one  direction  or  the  other  which  is  instinc- 
tive and  constitutional,  and  which,  though  it 
may  be  checked,  or  modified  by  culture,  will 
yet  retain  its  original  bias.  Tliere  have  been 
perhaps  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  notably 
among  the  great  Italian  artists  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  but  in  ordinary  it 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  as  just  stated, 
and  I  would  therefore  counsel  each  of  you, 
when  you  shall  have  made  some  progress 
with  your  studies,  to  ascertain  in  what  direc- 
tion your  own  special  aptitude  lies,  and, 


having  found  it,  to  make  it  the  prominent 
and  abiding  object  of  your  study.  Do  not, 
however,  allow  your  preference  to  interfere 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  other 
fields,  and  always  remember  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  construction  sliould  fo:-m  the 
ground-work  of  all  your  studies  ;  otherwise 
your  aspiring  fancies  will  never  become  more 
sultstantial  than  "  castles  in  the  air." 

Moreover,  in  these  days  building  is  be- 
coming more  complex  tlian  formerly;  new 
materials  or  fresh  combinations  of  old  ones 
are  being  introduced  from  time  to  time. 
Hence  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  in  the 
future  the  tendency  of  architectural  practice 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  specialities  under 
separate  professors.  An  instance  in  point  is 
the  separation  of  the  profession  of  Engineer- 
ing from  the  parent  one  of  Architecture, 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent  times,  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  further  separations 
are  inevital)le  in  the  future.  In  view  of  this 
it  will  be  advisable  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
any  special  talent  which  we  feel  ourselves  to 
possess,  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  it  to  good 
account  when  the  opportunity  arrives,  at  the 
same  time  extending  our  culture  in  other 
directions. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Gothic  Revival, 
a  feeling  grew  up  amongst  its  more  ardent 
disciples  that  no  good  thing  could  come  out  j 
of  the  old  Classic  style,  so  used  up  had  the 
latter  become.  If  any  old-fashioned  client 
was  so  stupid  and  iU-advised  as  to  insist  in 
adhering  to  it,  why  nothing  was  easier  than 
to  take  down  "  Chambers,"  and  copy  columns, 
cornices,  pediments,  &c.,  <kI  libitum.  Having 
all  these  cut  and  dry  to  his  hand,  one  could 
not  go  far  wrong. 

Well,  gentlemen, Ineed  notinform  youthat 
these  extreme  and  narrow  views  obtain  but 
little  favour  to  day.  "  A  change  has  come  o'er 
the  spirit  of  our  dream."  But  if  any  such  feel- 
ing should  still  linger  amongst  us,  I  would 
advise  those  who  cherish  it  to  turn  to  the 
ancient  Greek  examples  and  to  study  them  in 
a  candid  and  catholic  spirit.  They  will  per- 
ceive in  them  ample  evidence  of  the  highest 
genius,  distinguished  by  an  exquisite  balance 
and  harmony  of  proportion,  altogether  un- 
approached  in  the  whole  range  of  architectural 
art. 

It  should  indeed  be  sufficiently  obvious 
that  a  phase  of  art  which  could  command 
the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  cultivated 
and  magnificent  Romans,  and  hold  sway 
over  the  taste  of  civilized  Europe  for  two 
centuries  and  a-half  follov/ing  the  revival  of 
letters  in  the  IGth  century,  must  possess  an 
immense  inherent  vitality.  Nevertheless, 
the  internal  evidence  whicli  it  manifests  of 
the  highest  order  of  beauty  to  the  impartial 
student,  is  still  more  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing. I  would  therefore  commend  to 
your  notice  the  study  of  these  master-pieces 
of  antiquity,  not  merely  for  the  practical 
reason  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  style 
founded  thereon  will  yet  figure  prominently 
in  our  future  architecture,  but  also  because 
of  the  excellent  training  in  the  discernment 
of  beauty  of  form  and  proportion  which 
their  subtle  curves  alford.  If  I  have  said 
nothing  here  to  advocate  the  study  of 
medijEval  art,  it  is  surely  not  from  any  wish 
to  discourage  it— far  otherwise.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  present  danger  lies 
rather  in  the  neglect  of  the  Classic  and  too 
exclusive  a  devotion  to  its  picturesque  rival. 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  should  banish 
from  our  minds  the  idea  so  widely  enter- 
tained, that  any  really  fundamental  anta- 
gonism exists  in  the  genius  of  the  art  which 
has  produced  such  widely  diverging  phases. 
The  apparent  contradictions  in  each  are 
rather  the  result  of  the  powerful  influences 
which  differences  of  religion,  race  and 
climate  have  produced  in  their  growth  and 
development.  And  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  possible  union  of 
the  two  seemingly  opposing  principles,  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  the  study  of 
the  examples  of  the  best  16th  century  work, 
both  here  and  on  the  continent,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  Northern  Italian  work  of  an 
earlier  date,  in  all  of  which  we  find  in- 


stance* of  their  fusion  with  the  happiest 
results.  ^ 

Each  of  us  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
foreign  travel— and  there  are  few  who  have 
not  m  these  days— should  certainly  avaU 
themselves  of  it  while  thev  are  still  unbur- 
dened by  the  inevitable  and  fast-growing 
cares  of  later  years.  In  order  to  reproduce 
beautiful  forms— still  more,  to  invent  them  — 
the  mind  must  be  stored  with  the  recollections 
of  the  works  of  great  artists,  otherwise  it 
cannot  create  or  originate.  Even  in  the 
poet's  art,  the  most  creative  of  all,  the  one 

"Tliat  gives  to  airy  nothingness 
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you  will  see  how  essential  it  is  that  the  mind 
shall  be  educated  in  all  forms  of  knowledge 
from  which  the  poet  draws  the  figures  and 
metaphors  in  which  he  clothes  his  fancies. 
Thus  our  best  living  poets  —  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Arnold— are  men  of  excep- 
tionally high  culture  and  power  of  obser- 
vation. Moreover,  the  study  of  these  remains 
will  prove  of  great  service  in  educatino'  the 
eye  and  hand  of  the  student,  and  will  enable 
him  to  sketch  with  rapidity  and  certainty. 
It  will  also  lead  insensibly  to  the  habit  of 
observing  those  niceties  of  proportion  and 
points  of  construction  which  cannot  be  so 
well  learnt  by  any  other  method,  and  which 
will  prove  of  the  utmost  value  in  after  life. 

But  the  chief  and  foremost  object  of  such 
study  IS  the  acquirement  of  what  I  may  term 
the  sentiment  of  noble  architecture.  This 
can  only  be  adequately  felt  by  visiting  these 
grand  old  structures.  Photographs  and  draw- 
ings (mo«t  useful  in  their  own  way)  cannot 
fill  the  place  of  this.    Nowhere  but  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  glorious  temple  can  you 
drink  in  its  fulness  the  soul  which  the  artist 
has  breathed  into  his  work,  and  which  will 
preside  over  it   so  long   as  one  bay  of  it 
remains.  No,  we  must  go  to  the  fountain-head 
if  we  are  to  gain  the  highest  artistic  inspira- 
tion, and  there  we  shall  rise  with  the  con- 
templation of  the  noble  pile  before  us,  until 
a  generous  siiirit  of  emulation  shall  burn 
within  us— a  spirit  which  shall  bid  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  our  opportunities, 
go  and  do  likewise.    If  you  can  approach 
your  work  with  something  of  this  glow  of 
feeling,  you  need  not  fear  that  you  shall  not 
produce  true  architecture.    It  may  be  crude 
and  unequal  at  first,  but  culture  and  ex- 
perience will  amend  that.    At  all  events  it 
will  not  be  lifeless. 

The  visions  you  have  seen  and  which  you 
will  closely  cherish  of  those  stately  memories 
of  the  past,  will  inspire  you  with  a  desire  to 
throw  into  your  work  something  akin  to  the 
feeling  which   animated  those  old  artists. 
You  will  thus  lose  sympathy  with  common- 
place work  and  low  art.  A  musician  nurtured 
in  the  glorious  harmonies  of  Handel  and 
Beethoven  will  have  but  little  love  for  the 
insipid  melodies  of  Offenbach  and  his  school. 
So  you  will  find  that,  if  you  continue  to  work 
in  a  true  spirit,  the  whole  tone  of  your 
ajsthetic  nature  will  be  raised  and  purified 
thereby,  and  you  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  ^jro- 
duce  works  of  real  art.    Do  not  strive  too 
much  after  so-called  originality  of  design;  it 
is  a  distinction  diflScult  to  attain,  and  often 
attained  at  the  cost  of  all  those  qualities 
which  should  make  our  work  precious.  Let 
us  always  remember,  however,  that  we  are 
artists— that  our  mission  is  to  do  beautiful 
and  good  work  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  and  that 
our  works  wiU  remain  long  after  we  shall 
have  passed  away,  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
use  we  have  made  of  our  opportunities.  We 
may  not  be  rewarded  by  any  large  degree  of 
success,  though  good  and  true  work  is  not  so 
common  as  to  remain  long  hid.  But  whether 
he  prove  successful  or  not,  the  true  artist  has  ■ 
that  within  him  which  is  above  all  material 
gain.    He  has  the  serene  gratification  which 
springs  from  the  contemplation  of  forms  of 
grace  and  loveliness,  and  the  proud  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  created  and  will  leave  behind 
him  new  works  of  beauty  where  none  before 
existed.    This  consciousness  will  indeed  be 
to  him  a  solace  among  the  vicissitudes  and 
discords  of  this  changeful  life,  and  wiU  prove 
its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 


Dec.  1,  1874.] 
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THE  EOYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY. 

The  announcement  that  the  new  President, 
Professor  William  Stokes,  would  deliver  his 
inaugural  address  last  evening,  drew  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  members  and 
visitors  to  the  Academy  House.  The  address, 
which  occupied  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  its 
delivery,  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  and 
delight,  and  was  frequently  applauded.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Jellett,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Russell,  and  cai-ried  by  acclamation.  We 
hope  to  he  able  to  digest  this  valuable  ad- 
dress in  our  next  issue.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Academy  will  be  on  the  16th  inst. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL 
AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Concerning  the  excellent  address  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Boult,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  president  of 
the  above  body,  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  twenty-seventh  session,  and  now  re- 
published in  pamphlet  form,  we  will  have 
something  to  say  in  our  next  issue.  We 
agree  in  much  of  what  the  president  states, 
and  will  endeavour  to  bring  the  facts  home 
to  the  understanding'  of  our  professional 
readers,  that  they  may  inwardly  digest  them 
for  their  own  profit  and  the  public  advantage. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS,  ENGLAND. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session,  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  24th  of  November, 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Harrison,  President,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was  on  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  with  Remarks  on  American 
Railway  Construction  and  Management,"  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Douglas  Fox  and  Francis 
Fox,  MM.  Inst.  C.E.  The  following  papers 
will  be  read  at  next  meeting,  Tuesday  (this 
day): — Discussion  upon  Messrs.  Fox's  paper, 
"  The  New  South  Breakwater  at  Aberdeen," 
by  William  Dyce  Cay,  M.  Inst.  C.E.;  and 
"  The  Port  of  Kuslendjie,  Turkey :  Extension 
of  the  South  Jetty,"  by  George  Lenton  Roff. 
The  monthly  ballot  for  members  will  also 
take  place  at  this  meeting.  We  will  give  an 
extract  from  the  "  Pennsylvania  Railroad  " 
paper  in  our  next  issue. 


NEW  RAILWAY  OPENED. 

The  Ballaghadereen  Railway,  joining  the 
Midland  at  Kilfree  Junction  Station,  has 
been  lately  opened  for  traffic.  Ballagha- 
dereen is  one  of  the  best  country  markets  and 
fairs  in  Mayo,  with  a  very  large  population, 
chiefly  small  tillage  farmers  round  it  who 
are  great  producers.  Lord  Dillon,  the  owner 
of  the  town,  and  nearly  100,000  acres,  has 
subscribed  largely  towards  it  by  a  rent- 
charge  on  the  estate,  the  Board  of  Works 
advancing  the  money.  Many  of  our  land- 
lords having  only  a  life  interest  can  do  this 
through  the  Board  of  Works,  but  we  regret 
only  three  or  four  in  Ireland  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it.  If  the  line  was  extended  to 
meet  tho  lines  to  Wexford,  Castlebar,  and 
Ballina,  it  would  give  great  facilities  for 
local  traffic.  The  several  proprietors,  by 
following  Lord  Dillon's  example,  could  soon 
open  up  the  country. 


OUR  FISHERIES. 

Nothing  would  increase  the  east  coast 
fisheries  of  Ireland  more  than  the  building 
of  piers,  and  dredging  Arklow,  Wicklow,  and 
Ardglass  harbours — all  so  convenient  for  the 
herring  fishery.  This  should  be  done  at  the 
Imperial  cost,  as  they  would  be  as  much  fre- 
quented by  English,  Manx,  and  Scotch 
vessels  as  Irish.  One  dredger  would  be 
sufficient  for  these  and  other  harbours. 
Greenore  might  be  made  one  of  the  finest 
fishing  stations  in  Ireland,  having  daily 
communication  with  Holyhead  and  all  parts 
of  England,  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company,  and  with  Belfast  and 
Dublin  by  rail.    The  railway  company,  how- 


ever, is  able  to  give  all  facilities  for  the 
herring  fishery,  tlie  freight  of  which  would 
be  a  largo  item  in  their  receipts. 


THE  FEVER  AT  OVER  DARWEN, 
LANCASHIRE. 

This  unhappy  spot  is  not  likely  to  soon  get 
rid  of  its  trouble.  The  fever,  it  is  stated, 
has  within  the  last  few  days  again  broken 
out.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  new  cases, 
some  of  which  are  of  a  virulent  character. 
It  was  fondly  believed  that  the  awful  visita- 
tion had  almost  vanished  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  local  News,  in  commenting 
upon  the  state  of  afi'airs,  remarks  : — "  The 
fact  is  that,  to  every  one  who  knows  the  local 
circumstances  it  is  transparently  evident  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  town's  misfortune  for  sectarian 
and  party  purposes.  The  present  state  of 
the  town,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  the 
neglect  of  a  summer,  but  of  mismanagement, 
jobbery,  and  neglect,  extending  over  a  series 
of  years." 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXXIV. 

THE  LIFFEY  DIFFICULTY  SOLVED. 

"  I  propose  to  folk  tlie  river  iibove  King's  I3i  ifJge,  dividine 
tlie  water  into  two  equal  portions,  ,ind  tui  uine  tlie  currents  as 
flushing  ajjents  iiiio  the  parallel  sewers  Next  I  would  fill 
in  the  space  occui>iid  liy  tlie  river  from  the  ahove-iiameil 
bridge  to  the  Custom  House.  The  line  of  quays  would  be 
thus  amalgamiited.  and  a  boulevard  eclipsing  that  of  the 
Champs  Klysees  created." — For  further  details  see  "  New  Plan 
for  the  Improvement  of  Dublin  and  the  Litfey."  By  Gobhan 
Saor,  jun.,  C.E. 

Adown  by  Baclielor's-walk, 

And  over  on  Usher's  Island, 
I  lieard  some  engineers  talk 

Of  turning  the  Liffey  to  dry  land. 
'Tis  cheaper,  they  said,  to  sweep 
A  road  than  to  cleanse  a  river; 
And  the  stones  of  the  bridges  wi'l  keep 
Tliu  streets  in  repair  for  ever. 

Happy  thought! 
And  the  stones  of  the  bridges  will  keep 
Tlie  streets  in  repair  for  ever. 

Brilliant  original  plan 

Of  engineers'  tMlent  p^it-  nt; 
Come,  let  us  behold  rlie  man 

Whose  genius  has  long  been  latent. 
Henceforth  local  rule  will  be  cheap; 

Farewell  to  the  stinking  river; 
We 've  the  stones  of  its  bridges  to  keep 
Tlie  streets  in  repair  for  ever 

Happy  thouglit! 
We 've  the  stones  in  its  bridges  to  keep 
Our  town  in  repair  fur  ever. 

Civis. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
LEINSTER. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise  a  memorial 
in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leinster,  for 
his  public  service  to  his  country.  A  wonder 
is  expressed  by  many  that  the  matter  has 
been  so  long  neglected.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  great  east  window  of  the  church  of  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  St.Brigid,  Kildare,  should 
be  a  memorial  to  the  Duke.  By  his  munifi- 
cence, the  south  transept  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  will  soon  be  restored. 


THE  CITY  LIGHTING. 
We  willingly  give  place  to  the  annexed  cor- 
respondence on  the  unequal  lighting  of  the 
city  lamps,  and  the  more  so,  because  we 
always  have  been,  and  are  still,  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  authorities 
to  interpose,  and  check  errors  of  a  certain 
character.  However,  this  correspondence 
furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  old  proverb,  that  "  one  man  may  steal 
a  horse  while  another,"  &c. : — 

41  Cuffe-slreet,  28tli  Nov.,  1874. 
My  Loan  Mayor, —  I  enclose  to  your  lordship 
a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  me  on  the  suliject  of 
tlie  (lublic  lif<litiii<r,  and  addressed  to  the  Chief 
Coiiiinissioner  of  Police,  alonfr  with  a  copy  of  the 
reply  tliereto.  In  addition  to  the  inequality  of  tlie 
lisiht  eiiiltled  from  many  of  the  public  lunterns, 
the  waste  of  pas,  dfcc,  very  many  of  these  lanterns 
are  to  be  seen  dirty,  many  of  them  also  bavins 
the  glass  broken— everylliing  tending  to  show  the 


absence  of  a  proper  supervision,  and  iliat  the 
present  system  of  in.spcction  of  public  litfliling  i» 
fa  II  Ity . 

I  llierefore  respectfully  siibiiiit  to  your  lordship 
that  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  hnviiitf  iinderlHkeii  the 
examination  of  the  yas,  no  corporate  official  is 
required  for  that  purpose. 

Tlial  a  private  office  for  the  detection  of  in- 
correct (.'as  iiietern,  &c  ,  haviii'.'  been  opened  in 
Dublin,  sofficienlly  proves  the  distrust  wiili  which 
the  system  of  verilyiiii;  j:as  meters  is  looked  upon 
liy  the  yas  consumers,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is 
either  reformed  or  atiolished  the  heller. 

If  yofir  lordiiliip  and  I  be  ( !orporatioii  W"iilil  dis- 
coiitiime  the  present  system  of  the  inspection  of 
public  li'.'bliii;;,  and  iipuoinl  at  nalaries  of  £7o 
each  per  aiiiniui,  Ivvo  inspeclors,  one  for  the  north, 
and  the  oilier  fur  the  soulli  division  of  the  city, 
whose  duties  would  he  to  see  that  the  lanterns  were 
kept  clean,  &c.,  correctly  liiilited,  and  extinguished, 
and  tlial  there  were  no  leakaites  at  the  metered 
lamps,  I  am  certain  that  tlie  work  would  not 
only  he  better  done  than  it  is  at  present,  hut  that 
also  a  iireat  savnii;  to  the  raleiiasers  would  he 
efTecled.  —  I  have  the  hononr  lo  he,  my  lord  mayor, 
your  lordship's  obedient  serwinl, 

Jamks  Kihby. 
To  llie  Riaht  Hon.  Maurice  Brooks,  M  P., 

Lord   Mayor  of  the  Oily  ot  Hublin. 

41  Cuffe-street,  25ili  Nov.,  1874. 

SiK, —  Enclosed  1  send  you  copies  of  three  letters 
wrillen  by  me  towards  the  end  of  Aui;ust,and  pub- 
lisheil  in  three  of  our  newspapers,  on  the  subject  of 
llie  unequal  liiihliuir  of  the  public  lamps  lo  the  loss 
of  the  ratepavers  of  the  city.  .Aniouifst  the  illumi- 
natiiiiJ  displays  V isilile  at  nitrbt  dnriny  ilie  periolg 
referred  lo  in  Ibeni,  lliere  could  baie  been  seen  on 
Ihe  western  side  of  one  of  our  best  sti  eels,  separated 
by  one  dull  lamp,  t  wo  of  1  liose  mete  red  lam  ps,  sjiv  ing 
out  Ihe  usual  e.Mra  litilit,  and  consuming  at  least 
double  the  bulk  of  ifas  that  was  burnt  lu  any  oilier 
lamp  in  the  same  street.  As  if  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  bolli  (iod  and  man,  one  of  those  lamps  wa» 
oppo"ile  a  church,  and  the  other  was  opposite  the 
house  of  an  ex  lord  mayor. 

Immediately  after  tlie  publication  of  the  first  of 
these  letier  ,  ilie  burners  in  some  of  the  metered 
lamps  were  cliaiisied  \\>r  others  consiiuiinii  less  gas, 
and  after  soine  time  tlie  bulk  of  <;as  couMimed  in 
about  Iwo-llii  (Is  of  all  I  he  public  lamps  was  equally 
increased,  but  at  present  many  olllie  lamps  remain, 
I  believe,  in  the  same  coiidiii.in  as  I  then  described. 
I  enclose  a  description  of  the  lii!litiii;i  in  mie  uroiip 
of  eiiiht  streets,  alleys,  &c.,  coiiveiiieiit  lo  vour 
office,  in  which  on  la-ini^ilit  I  saw  eighteen*  inferior 
lii;hls,  and  two  iiielereil  lamps,  emiitin;;  leiiitimate 
lislit.  Where  equal  liiibtina  exists,  an  escape  of 
aas  was  permitted  frotn  some  of  thenielered  lamps. 
The  gas  leakinsi  uiiilernealli  lantern  No.  90,  in 
Grafloii-stree  ,  was  tired  on  the  evening  of  the 
12tli  inst.,  and  remained  burning  for  some  time, 
consnmiiur  at  tlie  rate  of  at  lea<t  100  cubic  feet  of 
L'as  per  hour,  liidepeiideiit  ol  the  light  inside  the 
lantern,  which  continned  burning  separate  and 
steadily  on  both  of  the  occasions  1  observed  it. 

Holdiiio  the  belief  that  ii  is  the  duty  of  the  es- 
lalilisliment  under  your  control  to  watch  closely 
and  restrain  errors  of  such  character,  1  respect- 
fully beu'  to  bring  Ibis  mailer  under  your  notice,  in 
tiie  hope  that  you  will  inslilute  an  inquiry  into  it, 
and  in  checkiiiu  it,  the  iiiformation  obtained  may 
materially  assist  ihe  ratepayers  in  opposini;  before 
the  Loi'al  Government  Auditor,  at  Ins  next  audit 
of  Ihe  Corporation  acconiils,  all  siircliarL'es  for  ya» 
consumed  in  the  public  lamps  that  may  be  at- 
tempted to  be  inflicted  on  them. 

The  close  connection  exisiiiiii  between  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Gas  Company  prolnhils  me 
from  commit  ting  the  folly  of  directing  tlie  attention 
of  the  Corporation  to  such  a  matter,  and  1  respect, 
fully  apprise  you  of  my  intention  of  pnblisliiiis; 
lliis  letter. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your 
obedient  serv<)iit, 

James  Kikby. 
To  Colonel  Lake,  C.B.,  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police. 


Metropolitan  Police  Office, 
Dublin  Castle,  26tli  Nov.,  1874. 
Silt, — I  am  directed  by  tlie  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Police  lo  acknowled(ie  the  receipt  of  your  letttr 
of  25tli  inst.,  relaiive  to  the  public  lamps,  and,  in 
reply,  to  state  that  the  matter  is  one  altogether 
under  the  controul  of  the  M unicipal  authority. — I 
am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  M.  Hinds,  Secretary. 
To  James  Kirhy,  Esq  ,  41  CufFe-street. 

»  "  If  the  liglit  given  out  from,  or  the  gas  consumed  in 
these  eighteen  nnmetered  lamps  was  measnred,  I  firmly 
believe  that  they  would  be  found  to  be  about  two-thirds  defi- 
cient of  wbat  they  should  be,  and  charged  for  in  excess  two- 
thirds  more  than  the  gas  consumed  in  them  would  authorise." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
"THE  APPELLATION  'LADY.'" 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
l)aper  in  your  hist,  "  The  Alphabet— Writing' : 
Its  Origin  and  Progress,"  also  the  addenda 
uote  under  the  heading  given  above.  As 
well  as  I  remember,  the  origin  of  the  dispu- 
tations on  this  subject  occurred  thus  :— The 
author  of  "  Innocents  Abroad  "  being  called 
upon  (while  in  London)  to  return  thanks  for 
the  ladies  at  a  public  dinner,  expressed  him- 
self nearly  in  the  following  terms :— "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  asked  to  return  thanks 
on  behalf  of  the  ladies,  and  yet  my  acquain- 
tance with  that  history  which  should  be  our 
guide,  and  which  we  all   acknowledge  as 
Divine  truth,  teaches  me  the  term  '  lady'  has 
no  existence.    I  have  searched  from  Genesis 
to  Revelations,  and  no  such  designation  is 
found  in  the  entire  of  Scripture.     I  will, 
therefore,  return  thanks  for  the  women." 
The  author  of  the  paper  "  The  Alphabet,"  &c., 
in  his  note  on  the  word  "woman,"  adverting 
to  Sarai  and  Sara,  meaning  "my lady"  and 
"  lady,"  ought  in  addition  to  have  given  the 
appellation  "lady"  as  thus  mentioned  in  2nd 
epistle  of  St.  John,  ver.  1  :— "  The  ancient  to 
the  lady  elect  and  her  children  whom  I  love  in 
the  truth  ;  and  not  I  only,  but  also  all  they 
that  have  known  the  truth  ;"  and  in  ver.  5, 
same  epistle,  "  And  now  I  beseech  thee,  ladyi 
not  as  writing  a  new  commandment  to  thee, 
hut  that  we  have  had  from  the  beginning, 
that  we  love  one  another."  I  trust  vour  contri- 
butor will  excuse  me  in  calling  his  attention 
to  the  omission  ;  but  knowing  that  writing 
for  periodic  literature  must  necessarily  be 
hurried,  I  must  say  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
an  occasional  omission.    As  a  further  ex- 
cuse, I   am  bound  to  inform   him   I  am 
altogether  indebted  to  a  lady  for  calling  my 
attention  to  the  subject.    If  you  will  kindly 
insert  this,  you  will  much  oblige 

A  Subscriber. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  KILDARE 
CATHEDRAL. 
The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  proposed 
alterations  and  "restoration"  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Kildare,  have  been  laid  before  the 
Restoration  Committee,  from  the  eminent 
architect,  Mr.  Street.  They  have  been  ap- 
proved of,  and  a  resolution  passed  that  Dr. 
Chaphn  should  communicate  with  them 
that  the  work  should  be  advertised.  The 
committee  then  went  into  the  accounts, 
which  showed  they  had  nearly  J3,000  in 
hands  to  commence  with,  including  the  mu- 
nificent ofler  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leinster  to 
make  good  one  of  the  transepts  at  his  own 
expense,  which  has  been  ratified  by  the 
present  Duke.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
work  will  be  proceeded  with  without  any  un- 
necessary delay. 


NOTICE. 

It  is  to  he  distinctly  understood  that  although 
we  jive  place  to  letters  of  correspondents,  ice  'do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mabbot- 
street,  Dublin. 

KATES  OF  subscription  TO  IRISH  BUIf.DElt. 


(Town.) 

Yearly    .  . 

Half-yearly 

Quarte>~ly 


(Post.)  s. 

Yearly    .    .  8 

Half-yrarly  4 

Qnarierly  '  .  ^. 


Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  known  on 
upplicntion. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN, 

MANUFACTUliEIi  OF 

enraustic  anti    sselateti  Cte, 

For  PA  VEMEXTS  and  WALLS  of 

CHURCHES,  ENTRANCE-HALLS,  &c., 

IN  MANY 

RICH   COLOURS  AND  GREAT  VAKIETY. 

Designs  and  Estimates  on  application  t» 

WILLIAM  GODWIN 
Lagwardim  Works,   Withington,  near  Hereford. 

Moderate  Rates— Undoubted  Security— 

I»T  ^  ^     Prompt  Settlements. 

M  P    R  I  A  L  F  IPv  E  AND  LIFE 
OFFICES.  40  L(^WER  S.^CKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN 

PAUL  ASKIJf  Agent 

AGENT  also  to  the 
ivi>  P.Tr^''^^?  L0.\'DON  ACCIDENT 

AND  PLAIL  GLASS  INSURANCE  COMPANY  *c 


CEORCE  TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

R  u  s    e  1 1    F>  I  a  c>  c,    1$  u  b  I  i  n. 

Undertakes  all  manner  of  Building  Work  in  Town  or  Country. 


1^  0  T  I  C  E      OF  REMOVAL. 

Dublin,  IStli  .Inly,  1874 

SALMON,  RICi:;.  &  CO. 

Beg  to  inform  tlieir  Friends,  and  the  Public  eenci-ally  tliat 
they  have  REMOVED  THEIR  OFFICE  from 
3  ANGLIiSICA-.SI  HIiloT 

To  No.  2  CROWN-ALLEY, 

(Rcre  of  Commercial  Hiiildint;.s), 
to  which  address  they  request  ull  futnrr  (a  ilcrs  may  he  directed. 
Tlie  Retail  Business  will  be  carried  on  us  heretofore. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS 

BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS,  &c  ' 
Meascring  Books     ..  UfidA,9=  o.„i, 

iMPROVEn  SELK-MEASCRIKG,  dO.  ^  2s 

Architects' Certif.-cate  Books    ..  gs'ed  " 

(Improved  form. ;  "      ■  ■" 

Certificate  Books  for  Additional  Works     4s  Cd 

t 

Best  Tracing  Linen,  hi  24  yd.  rolls— is  in.t'lSs. ;"  .TO  in 

^  '^'^^■'<  36'in.,  30s. ;  43  in  hits 

Best  Double  Elephant  Dp.awing      ..  lls.6d.per  quire 

(l-ree  trom  line  marli.s.)  ^  ^ 

Capital  D.  Elephant  Caht:  ifGE      ..    5s  6d 

(A  cheap  paper  for  Details  i         '       '  ■" 
"Continuous"  Drawing  Caktkidge,  in  50  yd  rolls,  54 

ThK    New   TrANSLUCII,   ALKAL"NE"'Tl';kc"NG''pAp"ER  for 

extreme   J  ransparency  and  Streugtii,   excels'  all 
others.    Price  8s.  per  quire. 
All  tlie  above  consiantly  in  stock,  and  wan-anted  flrst-rate 
value.    lermsCash     Samples  (m  application.  r4g 

THOMAS  EDMONDSON,  11  Dame-street,  Dublin. 


TO  COACH  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  &c. 

We  bes  to  announce  that  we  always  keep  a  large  Stock  of 

Charles  Turner  and  Son's  Superior  Varnishes, 

specially  suited  for  Coach  Building  and  House  Decorative  purposes,  '•  and  for  wliich  we  are  Sole  Agents  for  Ireland; 

Also  a  Supply  of  $]iroHnd  and  m-y  l  oiinivs,  Sirnshes,  Ac, 

of  best  quality,  for  which  we  solicit  orders. 

BOILEAU   AIMD  BOYD, 

92    BRIDE    STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Established  A.D.  1700. 


DEATH. 

On  the  30th  November,  Mary  Ellen,  youngest  daugliter  of  Mr. 
"'^„".?,f„'^'J^"'«""-,Civil  Engineer,  28  Arnott-street.  Funeral 
M  J  oO  on  V\  eduesday  morning.  R.LP. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

l-HE  BniLDiNG  Act  fok  DnBLiN—Gur  attenti-n  lias  often  been 
called  to  the  want  of  a  Bnilding  Act  for  Dublin  We  have 
on  several  occasions  touched  upon  tlie  suljject,  and  will 
probably  in  our  next  issue  have  sometliing  more  to  sav 
upon  this  urgent  matter.  ' 

CiTizEN.-There  will  be  little  change,  if  any,  in  the  state  of 
matters  for  anotlier  year.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
sham  contests,  parliamentarv  or  municipal,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  they  begin  and  end  in  corrujition  They 
are  not,  however,  always  the  work  of  outsiders,  but  are 
managed  by  in>iders  as  a  blind.  Take  the  hint  and  be 
wide  awake  on  the  next  opportunity. 

An  Artizan  — Early  in  the  new  year,  perhaps,  an  article  on 
the  subject  of"  Lines"  will  appear  in  this  journal 

Architect  (London).— We  are  not  inspii-ed  by  any  body  over 
the  Channel  on  the  subject  named.  Our  pages  are  open  to 
you  and  to  otliers  who  may  desire  to  further  ventilate  the 
subject,  free  from  all  personal  animus. 

Some  articles  intended  for  this  issue  we  are  obliged  to  hold 
over. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTOR.S  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS 

Transparent  Stains  for  Wood. 

/.V  IJ.'iE  FOR  TWEiVri'  VEA  /iS     Vi-  ■— 

DARK  OAK,  WAINSCOT,  I^MHOGAf^lY,  ROSEWOOD,  SATIN  WOOD,  AND  WALNOT- 

Also  a  BLACK  STAIN,  for  STAINING  DEAL  PINE  &o  ' 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINTS    AND    T,J    SUPEP.s'eDE    GRAINING,    AT    LETsVifAN    H'ALF    THEIR  COST. 

|H  E  superiority  of  these  Stains  over  every  preparation  of  tlie  kind,  has  been  long  established, 

l.e:'^^t;r^^;iil;;rin';:it^S^d  ArCi.ectsaud  others  interested  in  decorations  to  whicl?  they  are  ap^ 

F .    «  W  I      IS  U  It  ^  . 

12.  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON,  SE, 

Where  Specimens,  Prices,  and  Teslhnonials  from  Er^inent  Architects  can  be  had  on  Application,  or  Post  Free. 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  qiiantitv  at  the  Warehouses  of  MTs:<!"Rq  ■Rfivn  *  nnmw^rTK!  o 
row,  Dublin  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  V  CO..         47^  NoXt'ett  Beffifere  a^PoIp^chne^is  S^fe'en  ' 


Kpp.ss  Cocoa.— Gratrful  and  Comforting.— The  agree- 
able character  of  this  preparation  has  rendered  it  a  general 
favourite  Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  miU.  Each 
packet  IS  labelled  James  EPPS&  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists 
♦■•s.  Ihreadneedle-street,  and  170,  Piccadilly.  Works  for  Die- 
tetic Preparations,  Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London 


F.  G.  UNDERHAY'S  NEW  PATENT  BRASS 
REGULATOR  CLOSETS. 

THE  NEW 

BRASS  REGULATOR 

Entirely  resists  all   efifects  of  WET  or 
DAMP,  and  wiU   not  require  repairing 
for  many  years. 

Many  thousands  are  now  in  use,  and 
references  can  be  given  to  some  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  the  United  Kingdom 

and  the  Contlaent. 
CRAWFORD  PASSAGE, 
CLEEKENWELL ; 

FABKINGDON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  E.O. 
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Pioneer  Efforts  in  Public  Improvement. 


^  NE  of  the  failings,  or  rather 
J    faults,  of  mankind  in  the 
iff"  present  age  is  the  proneness 

S  to  forget  or  to  acknowledge 
MWi===«iKB  our  indebtedness  to  those 
^  \    who    have    preceded  us. 

f  J    Pioneer   efforts   are  gene- 

V      ▼      ^    rally    forgotten,  whether 
®  they  relate  to  the  nucleus 

of  a  great  invention,  or  the  suggestion  or 
plan  for  a  proposed  public  improvement. 
The  hint  is  often  availed  of  by  those  who 
are  incapable  of  the  thought,  though  they 
may  by  capital  or  influence  succeed  in  giving 
it  a  practical  embodiment.  To  be  sure  we 
are  often  told  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  such- 
and-such  an  innovation  or  experiment  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  pioneer  rests  in  his  grave,  or 
is  got  rid  of  by  other  means  from  claiming  a 
share  in  his  proposal,  those  who  are  indebted 
to  him  -will  proceed  to  take  credit  to  them- 
selves, conscious  betimes  that  they  are  per- 
petrating an  act  of  base  injustice.  Many  a 
case  occurs  to  our  mind  in  this  and  the  sister 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  the  modern 
struggle  for  Sanitary  Reform.  The  labourers 
and  true  pioneers  of  sanitary  science  and 
public  health  have  lately  been  ignored  by  a 
class  of  men  who,  for  long  years,  rendered 
no  aid,  but  rather  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way ;  but  who,  when  they  found  out  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  movement  could  be  made 
a  milch  cow  of,  gathered  round  the  standard, 
and  shouted  lustily  for  its  elevation. 

In  our  last  and  the  preceding  issues  we 
furnished  our  readers  with  some  notes  re- 
specting the  sanitary  condition  of  spots  in 
Dublin,  and  the  suggestions  made  towards 
their  improvement.  We  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  hints  and  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Hely  Dutton  were  subsequently  adopted, 
and  others  are  in  process  of  adoption,  though 
upwards  of  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  were  printed.  Not  only  did  our  Dublin 
author  describe  the  state  of  our  streets,  roads, 
and  bridges,  but  he  also  described  the  state 
of  our  labourers'  dwellings,  the  value  of 
drainage,  sewerage,  and  irrigation.  Con- 
sidering the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  his 
"Observations"  in  an  agricultural  and  a 
manufacturing  direction  were  excellent ;  and 
his  sanitary  hints  in  the  matter  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  could  not  fail  in  leading  to  im- 
provement. 

The  great  fault  of  the  "  Surveys"  published 
in  the  last  century  was  the  indiscriminate 
praise  bestowed  by  their  authors  in  respect 
to  persons  and  matters  that  did  not  deserve 
it.  Mr.  Archer,  in  his  "  Statistical  Survey 
of  the  County  Dublin,"  is  lavish  in  praise  of 
numerous  gentlemen's  seats  and  plantations 
in  the  county.  Their  mansions — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — were  nearly  all  described  as 
neat  or  magnificent,  and  the  whole  surround- 
ings came  in  for  similar  praise.  The  "  Post 
Chaise  Companion"  or  Travelling  Directories 
of  the  period  were  also  lavish  in  praise  of 
second,  third,  and  fourth-rate  seats  and 


estates.  To  be  a  Councillor  or  Honourable 
this  or  Sir  that  was  sufficient  to  command  an 
ornate  notice;  but  it  was  for  mansions  of 
the  nobility,  the  lords,  earls,  dukes,  and 
marquises  the  effulgent  eulogy  was  reserved. 

Mr.  Dutton,  in  his  "Observations"  on  Mr. 
Archer's  book,  enumerates  a  number  of  seats 
that  in  no  way  deserved  the  high  encomiums 
bestowed  on  them  ;  and  the  places  that  Mr. 
Dutton  did  praise,  he  took  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  further  improvements  that 
might  be  effected  therein.  We  will  instance 
one  or  two  well-known  seats  near  to  the  city, 
concerning  which  Mr.  Dutton  pointed  out 
some  improvements  in  1802. 

Speaking  of  Clontarf  Castle— still  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  respected  family— our 
author  wrote :— "  Clontarf  Castle  is  a  very 
fine  antique,  and  kept  in  high  preservation 
by  Mr.  Vernon.  An  attempt  was  lately  made 
to  give  it  an  elevation  by  taking  away  some 
of  the  earth  in  front ;  to  make  this  either 
ornamental  or  useful,  it  should  have  origi- 
nated at  a  considerable  distance  in  Clontarf 
town,  so  as  to  have  made  it  an  inclined  plane 
from  the  hall  door ;  this  could  be  easily 
effected,  and  would  make  Clontarf  Castle 
one  of  the  finest  objects  of  the  kind  in  the 
county.  It  would  also  materially  serve  the 
inhabitants  of  Clontarf  town,  as  their  houses 
are  very  much  sunk,  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
injudicious  road-making.  If  Mr.  Vernon 
should  ever  be  inclined  to  adopt  this  hint,  it 
is  hoped  he  will  remove  the  dwarf  battle- 
ments in  front." 

Several  years  later  in  the  century  Clontarf 
Castle  was  remodelled  by  William  Vitruvius 
Morrison,  the  gifted  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Morrison,  architect.  Clontarf  Castle 
now  presents  a  union  of  the  Tudor  and  Castle 
styles  of  architecture,  and  its  surroundings 
show  more  improvements  than  were  antici- 
pated by  Mr.  Dutton,  though  the  "  inclined 
plane  "  is  not  continued  from  the  hall  door 
down  near  to  the  town. 

Respecting  Marino,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont,  Mr.  Dutton  thus  writes: — 
"  Marino,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
was  highly  improved  by  the  late  Earl  [of 
Volunteer  memory]  .  From  its  contiguity  to 
the  city,  and  the  great  facility  of  viewing  it, 
a  description  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  in 
contemplation,  I  understand,  to  make  a  new 
entrance,  which  has  been  long  wished  for. 
This  demense  has  suffered  severely  from  an 
ill-judged  speculation  in  building  a  cresent 
of  houses  [Marino  Crescent]  that  possess 
every  inconvenience  of  a  city  residence, 
without  any  retirement  or  pleasures  of  the 
country.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  city 
there  are  houses  without  either  gardens 
or  good  water.  Some  attempt  at  improve- 
ment has  been  lately  made  by  throwing  the 
road  farther  from  the  houses,  and  giving  a 
small  space  for  gardens  in  front.  If  all 
the  divisions  between  these  insignificant 
gardens  were  removed  and  thrown  into  one 
lawn  neatly  mowed,  dotted  with  a  few  hollies 
or  other  evergreens,  and  a  skirting  of  ever- 
greens along  the  paling  next  the  road,  I 
imagine  it  would  have  a  more  rural  appear- 
ance than  the  present  tasteless  patches,  and 
if  only  one  entrance,  and  more  in  the  centre 
was  made,  it  would  make  it  more  retired  ;  at 
present  it  is  a  thoroughfare  very  disagreeable 
to  the  inhabitants." 

"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before."  Upwards  of  twenty  years  since, 
the  road  in  front  of  Marino  Crescent  was 


further  removed  from  the  houses,  and  the 
gardens  thus  enlarged.  The  field  in  front 
was  also  converted  into  a  small  park  or 
public  garden  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
About  the  year  1842,  and  for  some  time 
after,  the  houses  were  nearly  all  tcnantless 
and  out  of  repair.  They  were  then  compoecl 
on  the  outside  as  we  now  see  them,  and  the 
outside  improvements  spoken  of  effected. 
Since  that  period  the  houses  let  tolerably 
well. 

As  to  the  origin  of  building  Marino 
Crescent,  the  story  goes  that  they  were  built 
by  some  Quaker  whom  Lord  Charlemont 
offended,  in  order  to  spite  his  lordship,  and  to 
partly  hide  his  view  of  the  sea. 

Since  the  death  of  Lord  Charlemont  of  '82 
memory,  Marino  has  not  witnessed  much 
building  improvements.  There  are  two  gate 
entrances  on  the  Donnycarney-road.  The 
one  at  Fairview,  we  believe,  was  added  in 
the  present  century  by  the  late  earl.  The 
town  residence  of  the  late  earl  and  that  of 
his  celebrated  father  in  Rutland-square,  who 
built  it  and  partly  designed  it,  is  now  the 
office  of  the  Registrar- General ;  but  it  will 
probably,  while  it  exists,  be  still  known  as 
Charlemont  House. 

Among  the  noted  seats  that  come  in  for 
encomiums  from  Mr.  Dutton  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city,  and  respecting  which 
he  suggested  improvements,  some  of  which 
were  subsequently  carried  out,  were :  Bel- 
camp,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Hutchin- 
son, a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament ; 
Killester,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Glendon 
Newcomen,  of  banking  memory  on  Cork-hill, 
and  after  whom  Newcomen  Bridge  was  called ; 
Abbeville,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Beresford,  an  equally  well-known  public 
character ;  Woodlands  (formerly  Luttrell's- 
town),  the  seat  of  Luke  White,  the  once 
famous  and  wealthy  bookseller  of  Dame- 
street  ;  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park  ; 
Holly  Park,  the  seat  of  Jeffrey  Foot;  Marlay, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  La  Touche  ;  and  some  other 
less  noted  seats. 

Blackrock  in  1802  bore  very  little  resem- 
blance to  the  Blackrock  of  to-day.  It  was  a 
stirring  place,  but  the  population  was  small, 
except  when  crowded  by  visitors  from  Dublin. 
In  the  year  mentioned  there  was  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  fresh  water ;  a  fountain  was  sug- 
gested to  be  put  up  where  a  pump  formerly 
stood,  but  of  which  only  the  open  pump-hole 
remained — "  a  most  dangerous  and  re- 
proachful nuisance."  The  paving  of  the 
streets  of  the  Rock  was  also  suggested,  and 
measures  were  advised  to  prevent  the  inhabi- 
tants from  throwing  dirt  on  the  roads  and 
footpaths.  The  carriage  stand  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  then  was  described  as  "  another 
great  nuisance,"  and  its  removal  to  a  waste 
piece  of  ground  near  hand  was  recom- 
mended. 

The  situation  of  Montpelier-parade  was 
described  as  unrivalled  in  point  of  situation 
and  prospect.  Mr.  Dutton  thinks  "  it  is 
astonishing  that  citizens  would  prefer  the 
noise  and  dust  of  the  Rock  to  a  situation 
like  this,  that  unites  the  retirement  of  the 
counti-y,  without  any  of  its  disadvantages." 
Speaking  of  the  houses  of  Montpelier-parade, 
which  was  a  building  speculation  in  Mr. 
Dutton's  time,  our  author  goes  on  to  say: — 
"  A  few  of  the  houses,  I  perceive,  remain 
still  unset ;  but  when  the  citizens  reflect  on 
the  superior  advantages  they  enjoy,  and  the 
rapid  rise  that  is  likely  to  take  place  in  rents 
of  this  neighbourhood,  I  am  convinced  that 
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Mr.  Greene,  the  spirited  proprietor,  will  be 
amply  remunerated,  and  the  tenants  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  for  any  money  they  may 
expend." 

In  subsequent  years  the  houses  on  Mont- 
pelier-hill  let  well  ;  and  from  the  period  of 
the  opening  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
Eailway,  Montpelier  and  the  rest  of  Black- 
rock  and  Monkstown  improved  wonderfully. 
The  modern  township,  like  the  ancient 
hamlet,  is  still  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment. 

The  Blackrock-road  and  the  Donnybrook- 
road  came  in  for  severe  strictures  from  Mr. 
Button,  from  the  bad  way  in  which  they  were 
kept,  and  the  clumsj'  method  of  repairing 
they  were  subjected  to.  Several  of  the 
badly-kept  roads  in  the  county  and  near  the 
suburbs  are  noticed,  and  some  useful  hints 
given  for  their  proper  repair,  which  might 
be  followed  with  advantage  at  present. 

There  is  a  novel  suggestion  made  by  our 
author  for  obviating  the  expense  of  employ- 
ing men  to  pick  the  road.  He  advises  that 
they  should  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  and 
rolled.  Of  course  he  meant  the  roads  outside 
the  city.  We  reproduce  his  remarks  upon 
this  head  : — "  From  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment I  tried  at  Sii-  Thomas  Lighton's,  I  do 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that  every  road  in 
Ireland  could  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  and 
rolled  as  easily  as  a  garden  walk  ;  it  is  only 
proportioning  the  power  to  the  resistance. 
When  I  was  engaged  at  Merville  Lodge  [be- 
yond Donnybrook,  once  the  seat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lighton] ,  amongst  other  improve- 
ments I  changed  the  line  of  approach  ;  during 
an  absence,  occasioned  by  an  accident,  I  found 
the  men  had  given  an  extraordinary  rise  in 
the  middle  (I  suppose  to  make  it  strong), 
where  it  was  eighteen  inches  deep,  of  a  very 
large  and  very  hard  gravel ;  it  had  been 
used  for  some  time  by  very  heavy  car- 
riages, and  was  extremely  firm,  insomuch 
that  labourers  with  pickaxes  performed  very 
little  work  in  a  day.  I  suggested  the  practi- 
cability of  ploughing  it ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas 
is  ever  ready  to  try  experiments  with  great 
spirit,  he  agreed.  It  was  accomplished  in  a 
short  time  by  a  common  plough  (although  a 
most  wretched  one  for  the  purpose)  and  four 
weak  mules,  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  to 
hold  down  the  beam  of  the  plough  ;  this  is 
the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of 
its  practicability,  for  if  it  had  been  tried  with 
four  steady  bullocks  and  a  suitable  plough  it 
could  have  been  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  ease,  for  the  mules  were  so  unsteady 
that  frequently  when  the  plough  met  any 
resistance  two  of  the  mules  would  give  back, 
and  two  plunge  forward — a  circumstance 
well  known  to  those  who  use  unsteady  horses, 
but  trained  bullocks  stick  to  the  draft  with- 
out giving  back.  After  being  ploughed,  it 
■was  harrowed,  the  large  stones  picked  off, 
levelled,  and  well  rolL  d  by  a  heavy  metal 
roller.  I  am  convinced  nothing  would  con- 
tribute more  to  the  goodness  of  our  roads 
than  frequent  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller." 

As  much  as  we  may  doubt  the  value  of 
Mr.  Button's  advice  concerning  road  plough- 
ing, his  opinion  about  rolling  is  not  amiss. 
With  the  aid  of  steam,  a  road  plough  and 
roUer  might  be  used  in  these  days  on 
county  roads,  but  a  system  of  revolving 
picks  with  a  heavy  roller  following,  would  be 
much  preferable  on  county  roads.  For  city 
street  purposes,  we  have  now  granite  cubes, 
asphalte,  and  concrete  combined  with  good 
shingle — three  modes  of  road  making  which 


are  an  improvement  on  the  old  methods, 
but  which  still  are  open  to  improvement  in 
the  manipulation.  A  good  macadamised 
road  is  still  a  durable  one,  if  j^roperly  at- 
tended to. 

Mr.  Button  also  made  some  pertinent  ob- 
servations on  the  habitations,  fuel,  food,  and 
clothing  of  the  working  classes  in  his  day, 
but  we  have  not  space  to  enter  at  length  in 
review  of  this  part  of  his  subject.  He  states 
that  "  nothing  can  be  a  greater  reproach  to 
the  landed  proprietors  than  the  wretched  ap- 
pearance of  labourers'  cottages  ;  covetous- 
ness,  want  of  spirit,  or  carelessness,  are  the 
general  causes.  If  a  landlord  builds  a 
miserable  hut  which  costs  him  only  i'lO,  he 
charges  at  least  40s.  per  annum  ;  some,  as 
Mr.  Archer  says,  the  enormous  rent  of  ^3  or 
.£4."  With  a  few  exceptions,  as  it  was  in 
1802,  it  is  so  still.  The  hovels  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  a  disgrace  to  the  pro- 
perties upon  which  they  are  situated.  One 
or  two  instances  are  given  by  Mr.  Button  of 
efforts  made  to  improve  the  housings  of  the 
labourers'  cottages.  "  Sir  Thomas  Lighton 
has  set  an  example  near  his  house  on 
Merrion-road,  adjoining  Mr.  Frank's  lawn, 
by  the  erection  of  a  range  of  cottages  ;  they 
are  at  once  comfortable  to  the  tenants,  and 
highly  ornamental  to  the  neighbourhood." 
We  are  not  told  of  what  material  they  are 
built,  and  a  foot  note  is  added  by  our  author 
to  the  following  effect : — "  The  tenants  by  no 
means  second  his  view,  as  the  road  before 
their  doors  is  generally  in  a  very  filthy  state, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  very  dirty."  We 
suppose  there  was  an  absence  of  all  drainage, 
as  was  usual  in  these  days.  We  are  told 
that  "  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Clonskeagh,  has  also 
erected  very  comfortable  cottages  for  his 
workmen.  Some  few  others  may  be  seen, 
but  they  are  in  general  as  I  h,ave  stated. 
Want  of  elevation  above  the  damp  earth 
seems  to  be  the  great  error  in  the  best  con- 
sti'ucted,  as  there  is  scarcely  one  but  has  a 
step  down  into  it ;  this  glaring  and,  1  must 
add,  cruel  defect  is  in  general  to  be  seen  in 
gentlemen's  entrance  lodges."  The  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  1802,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Button,  was  indeed 
wretched,  and  with  wretched  surroundings. 
Our  author's  observations  we  have  no  doubt 
led  to  some  subsequent  improvements  in  the 
County  Bublin. 

We  have  already  furnished  some  notes  in 
respect  to  our  markets,  and  their  condition 
seventy  years  since.  We  may  add  that  our 
author  severely  comments  upon  the  evils  and 
abuses  of  Smithfield  Market  in  his  time,  and 
suggests  a  remedy  for  this  flagrant  abuse. 
Mr.  Button  was  also  an  advocate  for  the 
abolition  of  Donnybrook  Fair,  concerning 
wliich  he  writes  :— "  The  scenes  of  riot  and 

[  drunkenness  that  take  place  are  most  dis- 
gusting, and  can  surel}^  answer  no  i)urpose 

I  but  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  pub- 

I  licans,  at  the  expense  of  the  morals  and 
health  of  the  people.  I  sincerely  hope  to  see 
it  abolished  before  the  next  meeting,  and  a 
compensation  made  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
tolls,  which  could  be  easily  adjusted."  Up- 

I  wards  of  half  a  century  elapsed  before  Mr. 
Button's  hope  was  realised,  as  Bonnybrook 
Fair  was  not  abolished  till  the  year  1854. 

We  might  carry  on  the  subject  further, 
but  from  what  we  have  reviewed  here,  and  in 
the  preceding  issues,  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  pioneer  efforts 
of  men  who  are  long  in  their  graves,  and  are 

I  strangely  forgotten. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACABEMY. 

The  Academy  met  last  evening  at  19 
Dawson-street. 

Dr.  Stokes  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  read  a 
paper  "  On  further  Ogham  Texts  from  Mona- 
taggart,  Co.  Cork,  including  an  account,  liy 
the  Rev.  John  Quarry,  B.B.,  of  the  locality 
and  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the 
several  Ogham  Inscribed  Stones  there  found." 

Two  further  Ogham-inscribed  pillars  had 
been  discovered  in  the  same  cist  from  which 
the  Fequreq  stone  had  been  extracted.  The 
inscription  represented  by  the  Ogham  cha- 
racters on  the  smaller  stone  was  "  Dalngni 
Magi  Ihdi."  In  the  inscription  found  at 
Kinard,  West  Bingle,  the  form  Talagni  was 
found,  and  if  Bali  were  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  the  same  convertibility  of  T  and  B 
would  identify  it  with  Tal,  the  form  in 
which  it  was  recognised  in  MacTail.  The 
second  inscription  was  "  Broinicnas  oinetat- 
trenalugo.t."  The  portion  preceding  the 
cross  was  plainly  the  same  proper  name 
found  in  the  form  of  Broinionas  on  the 
Lough  Monument,  near  Bingle.  Whether 
the  name  was  significant,  and  whether  it  did 
not  illustrate  what  he  had  said  elsewhere  as 
to  tlie  names  of  humiliation  among  early 
Christian  ascetics,  he  must  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  those  better  qualified ;  but, 
whatever  its  meaning  might  be,  it  exhibited  a 
form  of  termination  which  might  be  compared 
with  other  endings  in  as  found  at  Dunbel, 
Ardmore,  and  lately  in  Carmarthenshire. 

Mr.  William  Archer  read  a  paper  "  On 
some  new  forms  of  ScytonemaceiB." 

Mr.  C.  R.  C.  Tichborne,  Ph.-D.,  read  a  note 
"  On  the  Solution  of  Alloys  in  Acids."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  facilitation  of  the  solu- 
tion, by  the  introduction  of  platinum,  would 
be  very  much  increased  by  using  platinum 
in  the  form  of  small  shot,  instead  of  in  the 
form  of  foil.  The  foil  would  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  acid  to  discharge  the  hydrogen 
with  which  it  became  charged  on  touching 
the  alloy,  but  when  platinum  globules  were 
used  the  hydrogen  was  much  more  rapidly 
eliminated  and  the  platinum  did  not  float. 

The  same  gentleman  also  read  a  paper 
"  On  the  Printing  Inks  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries."  He  had  accidentally 
found  that  the  printing  inks  of  those  days 
were  extremely  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
alkalies,  though  they  might  withstand  power- 
ful bleachers.  He  noticed  this  peculiarity 
first  when  endeavouring  to  remove  stains 
from  a  page  of  the  "  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred 
Majesty,"  published  in  England  in  1648;  but 
he  afterwards  found  that  in  books  and  en- 
gravings printed  in  other  countries,  also 
during  that  and  the  preceding  century,  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  weak  solution  of  am- 
monia had  the  effect  of  completely  obliterat- 
ing the  print. 

The  Secretary  (for  G.  R.  Leeper,  Esq.) 
read  a  paper  "  On  Retroperitoneal  Cavities 
in  Man." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Garstin  (Treasurer)  exhibited 
an  impression  of  an  old  bronze  mould  found 
at  Lough  Fea,  county  Monaghan,  and  sent 
to  him  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Shirley.  It  was  cut 
with  figures  of  classical  type,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  might  have  been  used  for 
ornamenting  leather  book-covers. 

Professor  Stewart,  M.A.,  Br.  Reuben 
Harvey,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Purcell,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Academy, 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  BRAY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  Bray 
township  yesterday,  a  letter  was  read  fro:n 
Br.  Whistler,  through  the  L.G.B.,  stating 
that  85  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  the  district 
required  immediate  inspection.  Several 
members  thought  the  statement  rather  ex- 
aggerated, at  the  same  time  acknowledging 
that  the  condition  of  many  of  the  tenements 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  township  was  de- 
plorable, and  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
1  cabins  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 


Dec.  15,  1874.] 
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UR.  STOKES 
ON  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS.* 

When  considering  the  best  practical  method 
of  furthering  such  aims  as  the  archasologist 
should  place  before  him,  the  subject  of  the 
preservation  of  national  monuments  must 
not  be  passed  over.  You  are  aware  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  Commis- 
sioners the  guardianship  of  all  ecclesiastical 
structures  which  have  fallen  into  disuse  as 
places  of  worship  and  may  be  considered 
worthy  of  preservation  as  national  monu- 
ments, and  they  have,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Act  referred  to,  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Works  such  buildings  as  those 
at  Cashel,  Ardmore,  Monasterboice,  and 
elsewhere.  Practically,  the  buildings  on  the 
Rock  of  Cashel,  are  the  only  ones  where  the 
work  of  preservation  has  actually  commenced. 
There  is  serious  cause  of  alarm  that  a  mis- 
directed zeal  in  carrying  on  the  works  of 
preservation  and  repair  may  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  evil  than  of  good.  When  such 
works  are  "  restored,"  they  are  generally 
greatly  destroyed.  Dealing  with  any  ancient 
■work  of  art,  the  restorer  can  never  equal 
the  original  artist  in  the  spirit  or  the 
feeling  of  his  work ;  and  the  softening 
touch  of  time,  which  brings  the  ruin  into 
harmony  with  the  scene  around  till  it  too 
seems,  in  its  unobtrusive  beauty,  a  part  of 
nature  itself,  can  never  be  replaced,  though 
it  may  too  easily  be  dispelled,  by  the  hand  of 
man.  In  striving  to  impress  this  subject 
upon  you,  it  is  with  the  hope  that  you  will 
feel  with  me  that,  as  a  body,  we  should  unite 
in  expressing  our  opinion  that  such  monu- 
ments cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
unless  all  works  carried  on  in  connexion  with 
them  be  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
one  or  more  persons  endowed  with  special 
archaeological  knowledge,  sufficient  to  render 
them  competent  for  the  duty  of  not  only 
furthering  and  directing  the  works  but  also 
of  restraining  the  workmen  who  should  be 
employed  to  put  such  buildings  in  repair,  or 
else  that  the  architect  should  religiously  con- 
Une  himself  to  the  most  unobtrusive  method 
of  mere  preservation — keeping  them  in  their 
present  condition. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should,  for  a  few 
moments,  look  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
Academy  and  this  country,  and  consider  the 
labours  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  studies 
abroad,  so  that  our  energies  may  be  quickened 
by  a  noble  emulation,  and,  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  we  and  our  brethren  elsewhere  may 
derive  help  from  one  another  in  their  onward 
path.  The  present  is  a  time  of  extraordinary 
energy  in  exploration  and  discovery  abroad. 
The  ore  thus  industriously  gathered  must, 
when  passed  through  the  crucible  of  wise 
and  philosophic  minds,  yield  pure  metal,  and 
•  will  with  certainty  place  the  study  of  com- 
parative archasology  upon  a  surer  basis.  In 
Rome,  the  excavations  carried  on  in  past 
years,  and  still  in  progress,  are  of  inde- 
scribable interest  to  the  antiquary.  The 
Forum  Romanum,  and  many  monuments  of 
Imperial  Rome,  have  been  excavated,  and 
most  important  results  have  accrued  from 
the  same  works  carried  on  within  the  area 
of  the  Colisseum,  while,  in  the  process  of  the 
erection  of  the  new  city,  innumerable  objects 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  portions  of 
statues,  mosaic  pavements,  fresco  paintings, 
which  are  being  all  carefully  preserved  and 
put  together,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  local 
museums  in  each  district,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal objects  may  be  exhibited. 

Again,  at  Ephesus,  the  works  of  excava- 
tion carried  on  by  Mr.  Wood,  at  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  reveal  to 
us  the  characteristics  of  a  school  of  Hellenic 
art  which  arose  in  Asiatic  Greece  when 
Athenian  artists  sought  refuge  and  employ- 
ment there  after  the  period  when  Athens 
still  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  Pelo- 
ponesian  war,  for  it  is  now  well  known  that 

•  Fnim  inaugural  address  delivered  before  tlie  Itoyal  Irish 
Academy. 


the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana  was  contcmpoi'aneous  with  Scopas 
and  Praxiteles,  one  of  whom,  if  not  both, 
indeed,  contributed  to  its  sculptural  decora- 
tions. The  nol)lo  fragments  which  have 
reached  this  country,  and  now  stand  in  the 
British  Museum,  siiow  that  the  spirit  of 
Hellenic  art  still  lived  to  give  witness  of  its 
noble  origin. 

To  go  still  further  back  in  the  history  of 
art,  the  results  of  French  and  English  enter- 
prise, the  labours  of  such  men  as  Lenormant 
and  Fouque,  Charles  Newton,  and  General 
Cesnola,  and  Lang,  in  the  Levant  and  all 
along  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  have 
added  immeasurably  to  our  knowledge  of 
Greek  art,  which  before  was  but  limited. 
Of  the  works  of  the  Samian  school,  described 
by  Pliny  and  dating  four  centuries  before 
Christ,  nothing  was  known  until  the  dis- 
coveries on  the  Levant,  while  the  Greek 
sculptures  from  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  or  the 
objects  in  the  Castellani  collection,  show  by 
such  examples  as  the  statue  of  Demeter, 
from  Cnidos,  or  the  bronze  head  from  Thes- 
slay,  held  by  some  to  represent  Aphrodite, 
by  others,  Artemis,  teach  us  in  their  noble 
spirituality  of  expression  to  feel  more  vividly 
than  we  have  ever  felt  before  to  what  a  high 
ideal  of  pure  womanhood  had  Greek  art 
attained  long  centuries  before  a  Raphael  or 
a  Leonardo  lived. 

And,  passing  further  back  still,  from  the 
period  of  Hellenic  to  pre-Hellenic  art,  the 
discoveries  of  M.  Schliemann,  at  Hissarlik, 
are  of  a  value  to  archceologists,  the  amount 
of  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  estimate — • 
and  this  is  true,  in  whatever  way  the  vexed 
question  may  hereafter  be  decided  as  to 
whether  the  Ilium  Novum,  on  the  site  of 
which  these  discoveries  have  been  made,  was 
indeed  on  the  same  site  as  the  Homeric  Troy. 
This  involves  questions  as  to  how  far  history 
can  be  educed  from  mythology ;  how  far 
Homer,  as  a  poet,  may  be  accepted  as  a 
historian  ;  how  near  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Troy  Homer  lived.  But  the  objects  them- 
selves, thousands  in  number,  photographs  of 
which  are  now  in  our  library,  bear  evidence 
in  themselves  that  they  belong  to  a  period  in 
art  which  is  not  only  non-Hellenic,  but  pre- 
Hellenic,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Newton, 
they  appear  to  be  "  of  that  remote  antiquity 
which  we,  vaguely  groping  in  the  twilight  of 
an  uncertain  past,  call  pre-historic." 

These  objects,  found  in  a  stratum  of  red 
ashes  and  calcined  rums  at  the  depth  of  from 
23  ft.  to  33  ft.,  consist  of  pottery,  spearheads, 
said  to  be  of  copper,  terra-cotta  figures  and 
ornamented  discs  or  beads,  and  ornaments  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  pottery  is  wrought  and 
polished  by  the  hand,  to  a  lustrous  surface, 
and  ornamented  with  incised  patterns,  while 
Greek  pottery  is  painted  or  varnished.  There 
are  no  weapons  of  wrought  bronze,  such  as 
those  of  the  Greeks  ;  there  is  no  intelligible 
writing,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  and,  to 
quote  from  Mr.  Newton,  "  while  there  is  an 
attempt  to  model  a  face,  whether  human  or 
owlish,  the  conception  of  the  human  form  as 
an  organic  whole,  a  conception  which  we  meet 
with  at  the  very  dawn  of  Greek  art,  nowhere 
appears ;"  nor,  the  same  writer  adds,  "  can  I 
detect,  as  in  archaic  Greek  art,  any  trace  of 
Oriental  or  Egyptian  influence  in  any  of  the 
ornaments  or  devices." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  potteiy  does  re- 
semble that  found  in  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  San- 
torin,  and  Etruria,  such  as  may  be  fairly 
held  to  be  pre-historic,  examples  of  which  in 
Latium  and  Santorin  were  found  under 
layers  of  lava,  from  volcanoes  long  since 
extinct ;  and  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  ornaments  and  certain  bronze  objects 
found  at  Halstadt,  in  Upper  Austria,  while 
they  are  unlike  any  of  the  ornaments  of  Greek 
art,  which  is  embossed  and  chased,  and  some- 
times decorated  with  what  is  called  granu- 
lated work,  i.e.,  grains  of  gold,  separately 
soldered  on  to  the  ornament. 

They  are  ruder  than  any  of  the  ornaments 
of  Greek,  or  Phoenician,  or  Assyrian,  or 
Egyptian  time.  But  we  should  not  be  justi- 
fied in  forming  conclusions  as  to  their  great 


antiquity  merely  from  their  rudeness.  There 
is  the  rudeness  of  archaic  art  and  there  is 
the  rudeness  of  barbaric  art,  which  latter 
may  belong  to  any  time ;  and  so  with  the 
self-restraint  and  patient  spirit  of  investi- 
gation which  belong  to  the  true  archajologist, 
Mr.  Newton  remarks,  "  We  must  not  rely  at 
present  on  any  sucli  arguments  as  those  de- 
rived from  their  character,  or  even  from  their 
affinity  to  those  remains  whose  antiquity 
seems  so  much  more  fully  established  and 
he  points  out  as  our  farther  duty  to  push 
forward  investigations  elsewhere,  till  we  have 
the  means  of  comparing  these  Schliemann 
antiquities  with  some  of  those  collections  of 
pre-historic  and  barbarous  remains  which 
have,  in  recent  years,  been  so  diligently 
formed  and  intelligently  classified  in  conti- 
nental museums. 

And  here  I  would  remind  you  that,  in  the 
pre-historic,  or  at  all  events  in  the  un-historic, 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  preserved  in  the  niu- 
seum  of  this  Academy,  in  the  great  collection 
of  pottery,  in  the  ornamental  discs,  or  so- 
called  spindle  whorls,  and  in  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  of  which  we  have  so  large 
a  number,  resemblance  may  or  may  not  occur 
with  these  in  this  Schliemann  collection,  the 
absence  or  presence  of  which  would,  either 
way,  be  an  important  fact  to  establish. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

The  utilization  of  iron  of  late  years  in 
building  construction,  has  led  to  a  great  in- 
terest being  manifested  in  its  production 
and  cost.  Mr.  Septimus  Ledward  is  again 
directing  attention  to  foreign  competition. 
The  Belgian  iron  masters,  it  would  seem,  are 
working  hard  to  take  possession  of  the  Lon- 
don market,  as  far  as  regards  certain  des- 
criptions of  rolled  iron,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  increasing  in  Great  Britain.  Since 
18G4,  the  export  trade  for  Belgium  has  gone 
on  increasing,  and  it  behoves  British  manu- 
facturers to  study  well  their  position,  and  in 
co-operation  with  their  skilled  workmen  pre- 
vent the  results  that  may  eventuate.  If 
England  is  beaten  upon  its  own  soil  in  the 
matter  of  iron  manufacture,  other  branches 
of  trade  will  assuredly  be  taken  up  by  foreign 
capitalists,  and  the  manufacturing  supremacy 
long  maintained  by  Great  Britain  may  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past. 


MAIN  DRAINAGE  AND  LIFFEY 
PURIFICATION. 

In  reply  to  a  memorial  presented  yesterday 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Citizens'  Committee 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  Grace  stated  that 
he  understood  "  it  is  probable  that  a  private 
bill  will  be  introduced  next  session  for  trans- 
ferring from  the  existing  body  those  powers 
for  main  drainage  purposes  which  Parlianient 
has  conferred  upon  them  as  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers.  It  will  be  for  Parliament 
to  decide  upon  this  proposal ;  but  he  was  still 
reluctant  to  suppose  that  those  to  whom  this 
great  and  necessary  work  has  been  committed 
will,  when  satisfied  that  it  can  be  executed 
without  entailing  too  great  a  burden  of  tax- 
ation, any  longer  delay  its  commencement. 
Any  help  that  Government  can  fairly  render 
will  be  at  their  disposal ;  and  not  only  the 
proposals  which  have  been  laid  before  him, 
but  any  others  which  may  be  made  upon  that 
subject,  will  be  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
securing  for  Dublin  those  benefits  from  a 
proper  system  of  drainage  which  London 
already  enjoys." 


THE  QUEEN'S  INSTITUTE. 

We  are  informed  that  the  fourth  annual 
exhibition  of  works  of  Art  and  Ai-t  Indus- 
tries of  the  Queen's  Institute  will  be  opened 
at  noon  tomorrow  by  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn. 
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PUBLIC  EIGHTS  AND  PUBLIC 
NUISANCES. 

WATEE. 
NINETEENTH  ARTICLE. 

It  was  the  poet  Pindai",  the  prince  of  lyric 
poets,  who  flourished  in  the  liftli  century, 
B.C.,  who  said  that  water  was  the  best  gift 
of  Heaven.  Next  unto  life,  indeed,  it  is  a 
part  of  our  existence,  for  there  could  be  no 
living  without  water.  That  it  may  be  of 
value  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
life  of  mankind,  it  needs  to  be  jnire. 
Whether  for  drinking  or  domestic  purposes, 
such  as  cooking,  or  for  medicinal  ones,  the 
same  necessity  exists  for  its  purity.  With 
the  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  modern  times,  the 
water  used  by  the  majority  of  persons  has 
been  far  from  that  of  requisite  purity  for 
the  purpose  of  human  health.  Rivers  and 
theii-  tributaries  in  modern  times,  and  down 
to  the  present  hour  have  been  and  are  being 
fouled  through  absence  of  drainage  or 
through  defective  drainage,  for  where  no 
artificial  drainage  exists,  the  foul  liquids  will 
naturally  jDercolate  through  the  soil  to  some 
outlet,  which  will  be  generally  found  to  be  a 
well,  a  pump  hole,  or  a  stream  used  for 
drinking  purpoaea. 

The  chemistry  of  water,  which  includes  its 
components,  and  in  view  of  sanitary  laws 
and  health,  the  tests  necessary  for  its 
analysis  is  a  rather  wide  subject  to  dilate 
upon,  but  withal  it  is  a  most  important  one. 
We  will  confine  our  observations  to  the  most 
prominent  and  pertinent  portion  of  the 
subject.  Nature  presents  us  water  in  three 
forms — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  As  ice  it 
is  a  solid,  and  large  bodies  exist  around  the 
poles,  and  the  seas  hold  in  solution  certain 
mineral  and  gaseous  matters  as  do  our  rivers 
and  lakes.  Water  also  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  the  air,  either  dissolved  in  in- 
visible vapour,  or  in  the  form  of  clouds.  In 
all  climates — temperate  or  warm — the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  more  or  less  damp,  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth  we  have  numerous 
springs.  Water  is  essential  to  all  vegetation 
and  animals  in  a  living  condition  ;  and  it  is 
stated  upon  authority,  that  it  constitutes 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  human  body.  It 
must  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance,  what 
value  it  is  to  nature  and  human  nature. 
Water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
united  in  equal  equivalents  by  weight  of 
eight  parts  of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen,  or 
by  measure,  one  part  of  oxygen  to  one  of 
hydrogen.  Water  was  long  centuries  ago 
supposed  to  be  an  element,  until  Cavendish 
separated  it  into  its  constituent  gases.  He 
was  the  first  to  discover  its  real  composition. 
The  analysis  of  water  is  performed  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  A  gallon  of  water  weighs 
about  70,000  grains,  and  70  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water  weigh  70,000  milligrammes. 
Well-known  drinking  waters  in  the  sister 
kingdom  and  here  contain  a  variable  amount 
of  total  solids.  The  London  Thames  Com- 
pany's contains  18'5  grains  of  solids  to  the 
gallon ;  the  London  New  River,  17'6 ;  the 
London  Kent  Company,  2C'5 ;  Manchester 
Water  Supi^ly,  4-7  ;  Glasgow,  Loch  Katrine 
water,  2-8 ;  Scarborough  Reservoir,  28'7 ; 
Bala  Lake,  3-2  ;  Guilford  New  Supply,  19-7  ; 
the  Spee  at  Berlin,  8'0  ;  the  Rhine  at  Basle, 
ll'B ;  and  distilled  water,  O'l.  The  solid 
residue  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  be  made  up  of 
mineral  water  ;  in  the  Loudon  and  Guilford 
water  it  is  mainly  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  Mr.  Ernest  Hart's  "  Manual  of  Public 
Health  "  it  is  stated  further  in  respect  to 
these  waters — "  There  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that,  if  these  waters  contained  less 
carbonate  of  lime,  they  would  be  any  better 
adapted  to  drinking ;  possibly  even  the  pre- 
sence of  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  advan- 
tageous, as  afl'ording  an  available  supjily  of 
lime  to  the  animal  economy.  Be  it  so  or 
not,  it  is  an  incontestible  fact  that  the  natural 
■water  charged  with  lime  is  usually  less  con- 
taminated with  organic  matter  than  those 
waters  which  contain  very  little  mineral 
matter." 

From  the  above  list  of  waters  it  will  be 


seen  that  the  Kent  Company  and  the  Guil- 
ford supply  are  nearly  as  free  from  organic 
nitrogenous  matter  as  carefully  distilled 
water,  whilst  the  water  from  Bola  Lake  and 
Loch  Katrine  appear  to  be  less  pure  (organi- 
cally speaking)  varieties  of  drinking  water. 
On  the  same  authority  as  that  quoted,  it  is 
stated  that  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
does  not  warrant  the  raising  of  any  objec- 
tion to  a  water  intended  for  domestic  use,  on 
the  score  of  its  containing  30  or  even  40 
grains  of  solid  residue  per  gallon. 

The  Vartry  Water  which  supplies  Dublin 
contains,  according  to  Professor  Cameron's 
analysis,  4^  grains  of  solids  per  gallon,  of 
which  2.^  grains  consist  of  substances  vola- 
tilizable  at  red  heat.  Its  albuminoid  nitrogen 
is  sometimes  as  low  as  0-002  grains  per 
gallon,  and  its  ammonia  is  stated  to  seldom 
exceed  0-001  grains  per  gallon.  It  also  occa- 
sionally contains  minute  traces  of  nitrogen 
and  nitric  acid,  the  products  of  the  oxidation 
of  vegetable  matter.  The  Vartry  water  is 
considered  pure  and  wholesome ;  and,  after 
performing  a  great  many  experiments  with  it. 
Professor  Cameron  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  use  of  it  for  detergent  and  cooking 
ljurposes  efi'ects  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  Dublin  public  for  clothes, 
soap,  and  food.  He  also  considers  that  "  a 
bath  in  this  extremely  soft  liquid  is  an 
enviable  luxury."  We  wish  that  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  poor  or  rich,  availed 
themselves  more  often  of  its  benefits  in  this 
direction. 

The  waters  of  the  Dublin  wells  are,  with 
few  exce2)tions,  extremely  bard,  and  contain 
enormous  amounts  of  gypsum,  chalk,  and  the 
chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium  ;  but  of 
Dublin  wells  and  pumps  more  2)articularly 
hereafter. 

The  water  of  the  sea  contains  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  not  drinkable,  nor  would  it  be  if  it  con- 
tained much  less  solids.  The  effects  of  drink- 
ing sea  water  in  cases  of  shipwreck  is,  no 
doubt,  known  to  many.  Very  high  solid  resi- 
due in  river,  well,  or  pump  water  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  there  is  a  sewage  or 
some  other  contamination  occasioned,  per- 
haps, by  the  waste  substances  of  manufac- 
tures or  tidal  influence.  On  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  that  the  spring  well,  with  a  very 
high  solid  residue,  is  a  mineral  water,  though 
it  may  be  actual  sewage  or  diluted  sewage  in 
the  form  of  surface  water. 

In  addition  to  the  solids  in  waters  there 
are  always  gases  present.  Those  of  the 
Thames  are  said  to  contain  from  52-7  cubic 
centimetres  to  71-25  cubic  centimetres  per 
litre.  The  greater  j'ortion  consists  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  remainder  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  in  varying  proportions.  Good  and 
bad  water  is  liable  to  have  dissolved  nitrogen 
gas  greatly  preponderating  over  the  oxygen. 
The  gases  in  the  Thames  water  amount  when 
weighed,  to  about  10  grains  per  gallon ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  gaseous  contents  of  a 
soft  water  are,  at  least,  equal  in  amount  to 
the  solids.  Water  that  contains  a  very 
small  proportion  of  solids  may  be  taken  as  a 
soft  water,  but  if  it  contains  above  16  grains 
of  solids  to  the  gallon,  the  water  is  certain 
to  be  hard. 

The  following  remarks  upon  hardness  in 
water  is  taken  from  the  Manual  already  al- 
luded to: — "It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  the 
medical  officer  will  be  required  to  make  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  '  solid  residue  '  left 
by  a  water,  provided  that  the  solids  do  not 
much  exceed  20  or  30  grains  per  gallon  ;  it 
is  not  of  importance  whether  the  proportion 
of  lime  to  magnesia  be  great  or  small,  or 
what  may  be  the  exact  ratio  between  the 
lime  and  alkalis." 

These  points,  it  is  stated,  may  have  an 
interest  for  the  geologist,  and  sometimes  for 
the  manufacturer,  but  none  for  the  sanitarian. 
It  is  apparent,  at  the  same  time,  that  an 
analysis  is  necessary,  and,  if  undertaken  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  medical  officer  of  health,  in  the 
interest  of  the  community,  we  think  the  ana- 
lysis should  be  complete,  that  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  all.  Water,  when  hard,  has, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  boiled  by  our 


people,  that  it  might  be  rendered  soft 
for  domestic  purposes  ;  and  water  suspected 
or  known  to  be  impure  has  been  boiled  also, 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  rendered  more 
safe  to  drink.  When  carbonate  of  lime  is 
held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  it  is  de- 
posited in  boiling  water.  As  to  chlorides  in 
drinking  water,  the  presence  of  a  trace  of 
chlorine  affords  a  reason  for  believing  there 
is  sewage  contamination.  Both  urine  and 
sewage,  or  sewage-contaminated  water,  con- 
tain chlorides,  but  uncontaminated  water  is 
mostly  devoid  of  chlorides.  Contiguity  to  the 
sea,  or  a  certain  geological  formation  in  a  dis- 
trict, may  produce  chlorides  in  water.  It  is 
laid  down,  nearly  as  a  maxim,  that  no  speci- 
men of  water  that  is  devoid  of  chlorine  can 
be  affected  by  sewage  contamination.  Very 
good  tests  exist  for  finding  the  amount  of 
chlorides  in  drinking  water.  As  to  nitrates 
in  drinking  water,  there  appears  to  be  some 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  general  rule  of  de- 
termination. A  specimen  of  water  may  con- 
tain nitrates,  and  it  may  owe  their  presence 
to  sewage  contamination ;  and  it  is  held, 
that  a  specimen  of  water  may  be  rich  in 
nitrates  and  be  very  pure,  or  very  contami- 
nated ;  on  the  other  hand,  &  specimen  of 
water  may  be  poor  in  nitrates  and  be  pure 
or  foul.  It  is,  therefore,  advised  at  present 
that  the  medical  officer  should  avoid 
making  determinations  of  nitrates  in  drink- 
ing water.  This,  we  think,  cannot  be  a 
satisfactory  state.  The  nitrogenous  matter 
of  sewage  is  to  a  great  extent  converted  into 
nitrates,  and  aquatic  vegetation  will  destroy 
nitrates,  and  the  absence  of  nitrates  may  be 
due  to  a  strong  aquatic  vegetation,  as  well 
as  to  the  absence  of  sewage.  Thei-efore,  it 
is  agreed  that  if  a  specimen  of  water  be  de- 
void of  nitrates,  the  consequence  by  no 
means  follows  that  sewage  has  been  poured 
into  it.  Quite  true  ;  but  it  would  be  far 
better,  we  think,  if  we  had  more  complete 
tests  in  regard  to  nitrates,  and  then  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  drawing  conclusions 
as  to  the  goodness  of  a  drinking  water  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  rich  in  nitrates, 
or  rice  versa. 

All  drinking  water  ought  to  possess  a 
high  degree  of  freedom  from  metallic  im- 
liurity.  There  is  danger  in  the  use  of  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  barium  ;  but  of 
these  metallic  dangers,  and  of  the  organic 
matters  in  water,  along  with  some  points  in 
connection,  we  will  reserve  for  another 
paper. 


AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  following,  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  by 
Charles  Douglas  Fox  and  Francis  Fox,  MM. 
Inst.  C.E.,  will  afford  an  insight  into  railway 
construction  in  America  : — 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  consisted  of  a 
main  double  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh— a  distance  of  354  miles — with  nine 
branches  of  an  aggregate  length  of  263  mUes, 
or  a  total  of  617  miles.  The  total  length  of 
single  line,  including  sidings,  was  1,226 
miles  ;  besides  which  the  company  leased  or 
worked  an  additional  length  of  1,947  miles, 
chiefly  single  lines.  The  cost  of  the  rail- 
road, with  stations  and  rolling  stock,  had 
been  33,806,000  dols.,  or  about  JIO.OOO  per 
mile. 

The  earthworks  of  the  main  line  were 
heavy  in  many  parts  ;  and  the  inclines  carry- 
ing the  railroad  over  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, although  the  gradients  were  moderate 
in  comparison  with  those  on  other  passes, 
were  amongst  the  most  important  of  the 
kind  in  America.  The  gauge  was  4  ft.  9  in. 
The  width  at  formation  level,  on  embank- 
ment, was  24  ft.  3  in.,  and  in  cuttings,  in 
ordinary  soil,  32  ft.,  and  in  rock,  28  ft.  There 
were  numerous  bridges  for  carrying  the  rail- 
road over  streams.  The  Mount  Union  Bridge, 
of  five  spans  of  121  ft.  6  in.  each,  had  three 
main  trusses  with  the  railroad  on  the  top. 
These  trusses  were  constructed  upon  the 
stiff'ened  triangular  system.    To  support  the 
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upper  member  and  convey  the  strains  more 
directly  to  the  abutment,  a  short  strut  com- 
posed of  two  channel  irons,  with  distant 
pieces,  was  inserted  in  the  middle  of  each 
bay  ;  the  point  of  junction  of  this  strut  with 
the  diagonal  and  the  top  flange  being  again 
tied  to  the  adjoining  vertical  in  the  direction 
of  the  middle  of  the  bridge.    There  were 
eight  tunnels  of  the  aggregate  length  of 
2,646  yds.,  the  longest  being  1,204  yds.  The 
permanent  way  or  track  on  tlie  main  line 
was  of  unusual  strength  for  an  American 
railway.    The  standard  section  of  rail  now 
used  weighed  67  lb.  per  yard,  and  was  of 
steel,  4J  in.  high,  with  a  base  4  in.  wide. 
There  was  no  general  system  of  signals,  and 
even  indicator  signals  were  uncommon.  The 
old  form  of  sliding  rail  was  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  in  lieu  of  the  switch.  The 
traffic   was  regulated  by  telegraph.  The 
different  classes  of  locomotives  were  desig- 
nated by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet ;  but  there  were  only  three  well-marked 
types,  viz. :  the  eight-wheel,  the  ten-wheel, 
and  the  "  shifter,"  or  shunting  engine.  The 
greatest  importance  was  attached  to  inter- 
changeability  of  parts.    An  idea  might  be 
formed  of  the  uniformity  existing  amongst 
the  several  types  from  the  fact,  that  whilst 
112  patterns  were  required  for  one  engine, 
187  included  all  the  seven  classes,  exclusive 
of  the  tender,  which  was  alike  for  aU.  The 
locomotives  had  leading  trucks  of  the  variety 
known  as  the  "  swing  centre."    The  trucks 
had  chilled  cast-iron  wheels.    Steel  wheels 
had  been  tried,  but  would  not  bear  the  severe 
work  of  guiding  the  locomotive  over  the 
sinuosities  of  the  line.     The  weight  of  a 
cast-iron  wheel  of  a  passenger  car  was  525 
lbs.  ;  it  cost  about  Si  sterling,  and  had  a 
life  of  at  least  100,000  miles.     The  metal 
was  charcoal  iron,  having  a  tensile  strength 
sometimes  reaching  18  tons  per  square  inch, 
and  averaging  nearly  15  tons  per  square  inch. 
The  driving  wheels  were  of  cast  iron,  with 
hollow  spokes,  counterbalanced  with  lead. 
They  were  fitted  with  steel  tires,  except  for 
shunting  engines,  where  chilled  tires  were 
more  durable.     The  boilers  were  of  soft 
crucible  steel,  the  shell  of  the  larger  one 
being  |-inch  thick,  and  of  the  rest  5-16th  inch 
thick.    The  fire-box  was  also  of  steel,  i-inch 
thick,  with  the  exception  of  the  tube-plate, 
which  was  7-16th  inch  thick.    The  passenger 
cars,  including  sleeping  cars,  compartment, 
vestibule,  pai-lour,  drawing-room,  and  "  silver- 
palace  "  cars,  all  of  which  were  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  for  the  invention  of  new 
superlatives  of  excellence,  many  of  the  public 
being  too  nice  to  travel  simply  first  class, 
resembled  those  in  general  use  on  the  best 
railroads  of  the  States.    The  weight  of  an 
old-fashioned  sleeping  car  was  20  tons,  of  a 
"palace  car  "  26  tons,  giving  in  one  case  17 
cwt.,  and  in  the  other  21J  cwt.  to  each  pas- 
senger.   The  cars  were  lighted  by  ordinary 
coal  gas,  compressed  to  about  300  lbs.  per 
square  in.,  in  tanks  under  the  body  of  the 
car.     The   Westinghouse  pneumatic  con- 
tinuous break  had  been  in  general  use  for 
several  years.   The  goods  wagons  or  freight 
cars  were  of  five  kinds.     The  whole  of  the 
rolling  stock  was  provided  with  combined 
central  buffers  and  drawbars,  and  the  trains 
generally  were  loosely  coupled.     On  the 
Pittsburgh  section  of  the  line  water  troughs, 
similar  to  those  on  the  London  and  North 
Western  railway,  were  laid  down  to  supply 
the  locomotives  when  running  at  speed.  By 
their  use  the  express  trains  were  enabled  to 
run  regularly  from  Altoona  to  Pittsburgh,  a 
distance  of  117  miles,  without  stopping,  in 
four  hours,  at  an  average  speed  of  nearly  30 
miles  an  hour. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  some  unim- 
portant tramways  opened  between  1826  and 
1831,  and  worked  by  horse  power,  American 
railroad  construction  fairly  commenced  in 
1831,  when  a  section  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  about  60  miles  in  length, 
was  first  worked  by  steam  power,  the  engine 
being  of  American  construction.  The 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad  was  opened 
and  worked  in  the  same  year  by  an  engine 
of  English  make  of  G  tons  weight,  which 


being  too  heavy,  was  replaced  by  an  American 
locomotive  of  3  tons  weight.  The  gauge  of 
these  railroads  varied  from  the  6  ft.  gauge 
of  the  "  Erie,"  through  the  gradations  of  5 
ft.  6  in.,  5  ft.,  4  ft.  10  in.,  4  ft.  9  in.,  and  4 
ft.  8i  in.,  to  the  3  ft.  gauge  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande,  a  line  of  considerable 
length.  Where  timber  was  abundant, 
wooden  railroads  had  sometimes  been  intro- 
duced. The  permanent  way  then  cost  about 
£240  per  mile.  The  severity  of  the  climate 
in  the  Eastern  States  added  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  Moderate  falls  of  snow 
were  cleared  by  a  small  plough  attached  to 
the  cowcatcher  ;  but  for  heavy  drifts  snow- 
ploughs  of  more  elaborate  construction  were 
necessary  ;  and,  even  with  these,  days  often 
elapsed  before  the  line  could  be  cleared. 
Progress  in  railroad  construction  in  the 
United  States  had  not  extended  hitherto,  in 
any  great  measure,  to  lines  for  the  daily  use 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  chief  cities. 
Whilst  this  was  true  of  the  large  centres  of 
trade,  it  was  curious,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
notice  how  main  lines  were  carried  on  the 
level,  and  without  protection,  through  the 
streets  of  considerable  towns,  the  express 
trains  often  running  through  without  stopping. 


SKILL  IN  COMMON  THINGS.* 

The  philanthropic  or  sanitary  field  is,  after 
all,  only  a  small  part  of  the  wide  area  which 
science  now  floods.     Consider  the  endless 
improvements  in  the  construction  and  appli- 
cation of  machinery,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  hydraulic  riveting  and  planing  machines, 
and  the  use  of  compressed  air  for  under- 
ground excavations  and  haulage.  Consider 
telegraphy  applied  to  railway  signalling  and 
the  regulation   of  clocks,   and  pneumatic 
despatch  tubes  now  employed  in  large  towns 
for  the   ordinary  forwarding  of  messages. 
Or,  to  take  a  more  concrete  instance,  think 
how  science  has  influenced  and  modified  the 
not  uncommon  operation  of  house-building. 
In  the  quarry  we  find  ingenious  pumps  and 
cranes.     Machinery  has  long  been  used  in 
the  brick  field,  and  is  constantly  being  im- 
proved.   Mortar  has  received  much  consider- 
ation, but  is  still  somewhat  mysterious.  The 
woodwork  has  been  dressed  by  machinery  for 
some  time,  and  now  the  stones  are  also  pre- 
pared by  a  machine.     We  have  Selenitic 
plaster,  machine-made  parquet  for  the  floors 
of  our  rooms,  and  tiles  for  those  of  our  halls. 
Various  paints  and  decorations  for  the  walls, 
and  various  metallic  carvings  for  the  roof. 
Hot  and  cold  water  in  all  directions,  and  in- 
genious sanitary  appliances.    But  the  list 
might  be  continued  not  only  to  include  the 
general  furnishing,  but  even  the  cooking  and 
serving  of  the  dinner.   This  will  be  concocted 
in  somebody's  patent  kitchener.  The  master 
will  ring  for  it  with  an  electric  bell.    It  will 
be  sent  up,  or  perhaps  even  down,  stairs  by 
a  "  hoist,"  and  the  dining-room  will  be  lighted 
with  air  gas.    True,  the  utility  of  some  of 
these  inventions  may  be  doubted  and  others 
are  hardly  perfected,  but  their  mere  exist- 
ence is  the  point  which  chiefly  concerns  us 
at  present.    The  fact  that  there  are  such 
things  at  all  shows  the  marvellous  way  in 
which  true  engineering  thought  and  skill  are 
applied  to  common  things. 


THE  WASTE  LANDS  OF  IRELAND. 

From  the  first  report  of  the  commissioners, 
they  divided  the  flat  or  red  bogs  of  Ireland 
into  twenty  parts,  seventeen  of  these  lying 
across  the  island  between  Wicklow  Head  and 
Galway,  and  Howth  Head  and  Sligo  (twelve 
being  west  and  five  east  of  the  Shannon),  the 
remaining  three  parts,  two  south  and  one 
north  of  these  lines.  The  total  of  these  red 
or  flat  bogs  cover  1,576,000  acres,  of  which 
ten  engineers  surveyed  twenty-five  districts 
of  1,013,358  acres.  Three  other  surveys 
reported  the  mountain  districts  of  Erris  as 
170,000  acres  red  bog,  and  155,000  of  thin 
and  easily  reclaimable  peat ;  the  mountain 
districts  of  Conneraara  as  120,000  red  bog 

♦  From  address  by  Jlr.  J.  Ciinningliam,  C.E. 


and  200,000  peat ;  the  Wicklow  Mountains, 
97,000  red,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
peat ;  the  districts  of  Slieveclogher,  Slieve- 
mish,  and  Corkaguinney,  500,000  acres  of 
upland  peat  bog ;  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and 
Tyrone,  400,000  acres  peat— the  peat  moun- 
tains and  uplands  covering  altogether 
1,225,000  acres.  The  engineers  surveying 
were  Messrs.  Griffith,  Nimmo,  Longfield, 
Jones,  Bald,  and  others — all  except  one 
recommending  their  improvements,  which 
they  stated  would  increase  the  rental  10  to 
15  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  draining  the  twenty-five  dis- 
tricts of  1,013,358  acres  was  .61,277,828,  or 
over  £1  5s.  per  acre ;  and  of  reclaiming 
moors  and  bogs,  from  £1  to  £20  per  acre. 

Since  then  the  Devon  Commission  issued 
another  report,  strongly  urging  their  im- 
provement as  remunerative  and  profitable, 
while  giving  great  employment. 

In  addition  to  these  waste  lands,  there  are 
a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  foreshores, 
slob  and  tidal  lands,  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  Crown,  which  they  might  reclaim  and 
sell,  as  Holland  has  done  and  is  doing. 
During  the  famine  in  1847,  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  a  loan  of  a  million  for  the 
State  to  purchase,  reclaim,  and  then  sell  the 
waste  lands,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and 
thus  establish  a  small  propi-ietary.  As  the 
owners  since  1845  had  the  opportunity  of 
reclaiming  on  State  loans,  and  have  not  done 
so,  or  of  letting  on  a  sufficiently  long  tenure 
to  enable  others  to  do  so,  it  is  now  time  to 
carry  the  first  report  and  that  of  the  Devon 
Commission  into  eifect.  No  measure  would 
be  more  popular  than  for  the  Government  to 
undertake  such  works,  or  to  enable  the  poor- 
law  unions,  corfjorations,  harbour  and  town 
commissioners  to  do  so,  when  passed  by  the 
ratepayers,  grand  juries,  and  Board  of 
Works,  as  is  done  by  the  communes  in 
France. 

We  give  from  the  first  report  an  account 
of  some  of  the  largest  drainage  districts, 
viz. : — 


Acres. 

Cost  of 
Drainage. 

Engineer. 

£ 

Lough  Gara  .. 

83,689 

99,350 

J.  Longfield 

Three  Districts,  Mayo 

and  Shgo 

lGl,fi92 

184,923 

Bald 

LouKh  Corrib 

83,724 

117,982 

J.  A.  Jones 

Northern  Suclc 

6-',39a 

59,708 

R.  Griffith 

Southern  do. 

76,848 

98,318 

Do. 

Eastern  Bog  of  Allan 

36,430 

77,017 

Do. 

Western  do. 

41,075 

66,978 

Do. 

Hoyne 

42,370 

75,060 

J.  A.  Jones 

Brusna 

44,594 

87,233 

J.  Longfield 

When  the  first  report  was  made  there  were 
no  railways  in  Ireland,  and  steam  communi- 
cation with  Great  Britain  was  only  in  its 
infancy, — prices  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and 
butter  about  half  of  the  present  rates.  Guano 
and  artificial  manures  were  unknown.  During 
the  Devon  Commission  there  were  few  rail- 
ways, and  not  one-third  of  the  steam  facili- 
ties we  have  now.  Hence,  if  reclamation 
would  then  have  paid  10  to  15  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay,  what  should  it  not  pay  with  the 
high  prices  of  produce,  the  facilities  of  port- 
able manures,  and  ready  markets  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  lEISH  BUILDER. 

Sir, — I  believe  it  was  I  who  stated  that  the 
Deputy  County  Surveyors  had  (after  deduct- 
ing travelling  expenses,  postage,  and  county 
advertisements,  &c.,  out  of  their  salary  of 
£80  per  annum)  only  about  £50.  Mr.  Orpen, 
C.E.,  was  right  in  stating  so  to  the  Chief 
Secretary,  as  I  can  at  any  time  vouch  for  its 
accuracy.  Though  for  the  last  three  months 
I  have  been  unattached  to  the  model  little 
County  Carlow  (having  resigned  in  disgust), 
still  I  have  the  interest  of  the  Deputy  Sur- 
veyors at  heart,  and  may  return  to  their 
ranks  again.  Should  I  re-join  that  body, 
will  the  ten  years  I  was  attached  count  in 
the  long-expected  superannuation  ?  If  so,  I 
may  probably  break  fresh  ground  in  a  third 
county. 

Mem.  I.C.E.I.,  Assoc.  I.C.E.  Eng. 
9th  December,  1874. 
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OUK  CITY  LIGHTING,  AND  ITS  COST. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 

Sir,  —  On  the  8th  instant  an  unusually  large 
)iumber  of  members  of  the  Corporation  assembled  in 
the  City  Hall,  apparently  for  the  discussion  of  city 
business,  but  really  for  the  perpetration  of  a  gas  job, 
as  the  sequel  of  the  performance  shewed.  After  an 
opening  farce  and  an  interlude,  the  grand  piece  of 
the  day  was  gone  through  by  the  appoinlnieiit  (on 
the  motion  of  Councillor  Byrne,  seconded  by  Coun- 
cillor Murphy)  of  the  Inspector  of  Public  Lighting,  at 
a  salary  of  X300  a-year,  to  the  permanent  office  of 
Tester  of  Gas  Meters,  Examiner  of  Gas,  and  Inspector 
of  Public  Lighting — 33  voles  being  given  for  and  2 
against  the  appointment. 

The  mover  of  the  resolution,  during  his  address,  had 
the  audacity  to  make  a  statement  that  his  nominee 
bad  effected  a  saving  of  £312  in  the  gas  accounts 
during  the  probationary  year  of  his  holding  the  office, 
his  appointment  to  which  (to  say  the  least,  it  was 
injudicious)  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  public  on 
the  grounds  of  his  being  a  near  relative  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  Gas  WorIvS  ;  and,  live  months  alter,  in 
the  petitions  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  gas  bill,  objections  weie  made  to  the  perpetuaiion 
under  the  bill  of  the  unsatisfactory  mode  of  testing 
the  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  and  the  meters  used 
in  its  measurement,  on  reading  which  clauses,  every 
gas  consumer  whose  signature  I  applied  for  promptly 
signed  the  petition,  thus  exhibiting  a  widespread  feel- 
inj:  of  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

In  Manchester,  Oldham,  and  other  places,  the 
tester  of  gas  meters  receives  i)  1.50  a-year,  but  such 
is  the  quantity  of  gas  meters  manufactured  in  those 
places  that  the  fee  paid  for  verifying  them  is  sufficient 
not  only  to  clear  all  expenses,  salaries,  &c.,  but  a 
balance  is  left  for  the  public  funds,  and  no  complaints 
of  incorrect  meters  are  ever  heard  of  there.  In 
lJublin  the  ratepayers  are  now  permanently  saddled 
with  £300  a-year  for  one  salary,  and  about  £150 
additional  for  an  assistant,  and  the  other  expenses  of 
sustaining  an  establishment,  the  fees  received  in 
■which  last  year  amounted  to  about  £40  j  and,  as  for 
the  way  the  work  has  been  don<>,  who  that  has  to 
use  one  believes  in  a  Dublin  gas  meter? 

Along  with  having  a  Gas  Kxaminer  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Citizens'  Committee  succeeded 
in  having  the  price  of  the  i;as  consumed  in  the  public 
lights  reduced  from  4s.  8,^d.  to  3s.  lid.  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  ;  and  to  this  alteration  in  the  price,  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  July  last,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
saving  of  the  £312  spoken  of,  and  not  to  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  Inspector  of  Public  Lightirjg,  as 
was  erroneously  stated  by  Conncilhir  Byrne  when  ad- 
vocating the  permanent  appointment  of  that  official. 

That  this  saving  should  liave  been  of  a  much  larger 
amount  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  gas,  at  3s.  lid.  per  thousand,  used  in  the  public 
lamps  during  the  years  ending  August,  1871  and  1872. 
In  1871  £6,235  15s.,  and  in  1x72  £6,341  13s.  lid., 
were  the  amounts  paid  for  the  gas  so  used  during 
those  years.  Only  a  portion  of  the  money  paid  for 
the  eas  burnt  in  the  public  lamps  during  the  year 
ending  August,  1873,  is  returned  in  the  last  state- 
ment of  the  Corporation  accounts,  and  whoever  is 
living  in  1875  will  then  learn  the  total  amount  paid 
for  gas  in  that  year.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  amount  will  be  about  £7,000  ;  but,  whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong  in  this,  Councillor  French,  at 
the  meeting  in  question,  exposed  the  fact  that  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  public  lights  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  put  down  at  £8,000. 

Let  the  over-taxed  ratepayers  of  Dublin  (with 
their  3,300  public  lamps — many  of  them  dirty  and 
broken,  many  of  them  consuming  from  1  to  3  cubic 
feet  only  of  gas  per  hour,  although  all  of  them  are 
charged  with  the  hourly  consumption  of  5  cubic  feet 
at  3s.  lid.  per  thousand)  compare  this  estimate  of 
£8,000  for  lighting  their  public  lamps  during  the 
ensuing  year  with  the  amount  paid  in  Glasgow  for 
the  26-candle  gas  at  4s.  7d.  per  thousand,  burnt  in 
7,836  public  lamps,  for  the  year  ending  May  28th, 
1874, — £8,558  15s.  3d.  ;  and  be  it  remembered  that 
each  of  those  lamps  is  lighted  3,711  hours  per  annum 
— about  500  hours  longer  than  the  Dublin  lamps  are 
allowed  to  remain  lighting.  Will  this  £8,000  really 
be  applied  for  such  purpose  ? 

The  ratepayers  of  Dublin  would  do  well  in  return- 
ing as  their  representatives  (?)  in  the  Corporation  and 
other  boards  parties  who  once  moved  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life,  instead  of  selecting  persons  whose  public 
acts,  as  they  appear  daily  in  the  pages  of  our  local 
history,  stamps  them  with  endeavouiing  to  make  the 
poor  still  poorer  by  their  increasing  the  ta.xation,  by 
their  wanton  waste  of  the  public  money  in  increasing 
the  salaries  of  worse  than  useless  officials,  in  persisting 
that  the  young  females  in  our  poor-houses  shall  not 
get  the  chance  of  earning  a  respectable  living  by 
emigration,  but  must  remain  here  to  swell  the  number 
of  unfortunates  who  night  and  day  infest  our  streets. 
Men  who  have  not  only  prohibited  the  inmates  of 


one  of  our  poor-lmuses  of  enjoying  a  drink  of  porter 
with  their  last  Christmas  dinner,  although  a  kind- 
hearted  genlleniaii  wishcil  to  supply  it  at  his  own 
expense,  but  such  is  their  seeming  horror  of  poverty 
that  they  become  almost  as  ''ghouls"  tearing  the 
bones  of  the  poor  from  their  last  home;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  denying  them  the  only  thing  tliey  formerly 
in  this  life  could  with  certainty  count  upon — a  share 
of  the  grave  in  which  their  forefathers  sleep  — they 
also  decline  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  giving  an  increase  to  the  salaries 
of  the  only  friend  the  poor  have  beside  their  clergy — 
the  hard-worked  and  badly-p;iid  gentlemen  attending 

our  medical  dispensaries  Yours,  &c., 

12th  Dec,  1874.  J.^mks  Kmnv. 


CIVIC  LYRICS.— No.  LXXV. 

OUTS  AND  INS. 

A  Mayor  goes  out, 

A  Mayor  comes  in  ; 
We  'li  i^ct  a  fresh  spout 

Next  year  to  Ijegin. 
This  year  we  had  wind 

And  water  enough ; 
Next  year  we  may  find 

JIuch  more  of  tliat  stuff ! 


they  were  forty  or  even  twenty  years  ago. 
They  have  grown  and  improved  with  the 
times  ;  they  are  all  under  able  management, 
and  the  teaching  given  is  earning  them  wide 
reputation.  This  teaching  has  benefited,  and 
will  still  further  greatly  benefit  manufactures, 
leading  to  improved  taste  in  design  and  exe- 
cution. The  practice  of  drawing  from  the 
living  f(n-m  will  also  conduce  to  the  same  ends. 
With  the  resources  possessed  by  the  Londoii 
Department  we  did  hope,  and  do  still  hope, 
that  more  assistance  will  be  rendered  in 
affording  aids  to  art  instruction.  Several 
petty  parishes  in  England  and  within  the 
London  Metropolis,  with  art  school*,  have 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  but  here,  in  v.hat  has  been 
termed  "  the  second  city  in  tlie  empire,"  an 
art  school  with  a  long  and  creditable  history, 
and  possessing  at  present  an  undoubted  re- 
putation, is  scarcely  assisted.  Good  manage- 
ment, however,  and  the  inherent  taste  of  its 
pupils  for  the  subject  of  their  studies,  has 
enabled  the  Ditblin  School  of  Art  to  hold  its 
present  proud  position. 


The  Liffey  will  need 

A  spout  of  some  sort; 
The  Mansion  House  feed 

Will  sliew  iis  import. 
The  spout  is  the  cure 

For  all  Dublin's  ills. 
And  means,  to  he  sure. 

Strong  main  drainage  pills  '. 

A  good  spout  will  draw 

The  rain  from  the  cktuds; 
The  ice  it  will  thaw. 

And  bring  friends  in  crowds  ! 
It  boots  not  how  long 

The  Liffey  gives  stench; 
The  spout,  if  it 's  strong. 

Will  stifle  the  Bench  ! 

Ring  the  old  year  out. 

Drum  in  the  new — 
'Tis  meet  for  the  spout 

And  action  in  view  ! 
A  something,  perhaps. 

May  follow  the  noise. 
As  Corporate  chaps 

Are  promising  boys ! 

Farewell  to  the  year. 

To  burdens  that  vexed. 
And  debts  in  arrear, 

To  puy  in  the  next ! 
"  Iraprovemoits  "  will  come 

Next  y6ar,  we  suppose, 
With  Corporate  thumb 

On  tip  of  the  nose  ! 

Civis. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S 
ART  SCHOOLS. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  and  the  wish  realised, 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington  would 
exhibit  a  little  more  generous  sjjirit  towards 
the  Dublin  schools.  True,  they  have  lately 
rendered  some  little  assistance  in  presenting 
three  studies  from  life  of  male  figures,  and 
these  works  were  executed  by  Maclise,  Mul- 
ready,  and  Briqulet.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be 
found  most  useful  as  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  chalk  in  rendering  the  human  form,  and 
showing  tlie  gradations  of  light  and  colour 
in  the  flesh  of  the  living  subject. 

The  Dublin  School  of  Art,  at  present,  can 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  has  strong  claims  upon  the 
Government  of  the  country.  When  art  was 
little  studied  in  the  sister  kingdom,  or  here, 
the  Dublin  School  existed,  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  to  whom  it  owes  its  existence, 
bestowed  what  fostering  care  it  could  on  its 
offspring.  In  the  eighteenth,  or  early  in  the 
present  century,  the  study  of  art  had  to  be 
pursued  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  Dublin  ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles,  Dublin 
has  turned  out  artists,  in  the  last  and  pre- 
sent centuries,  of  which  any  nation  would 
feel  proud.  The  Dublin  and  Cork  schools, 
in  the  present  century,  have  produced 
artists  who  have  risen  to  the  top  of  their 
profession,  and  who  have  met  with  a  gene- 
rous recognition  from  Englishmen.  The 
schools  of  the  Dublin  Society  are  not  what 


LAW. 

"  THE  TALE  OF  A  TUB." 
POLICE  COURT — NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Oray  v.  the  Dublin  and  Cliaiirlizod  Distillery 
Goinpanij. — The  plaintiff'  in  this  case  is  Mr. 
Gray,  one  of  the  surveyors  of  County  Dublin, 
who,  at  the  instance  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  County  Grand  Jury,  summoned  the 
defendants  for  having  within  the  last  six 
months  built  a  vat  or  still-house,  situate  at 
Chapelizod,  and  which  house  or  part  thereof 
projected  over  certain  portions  of  the  public 
road.  The  plaintift"s  case  was  that  it  was 
contrary  to  tlie  statute  to  erect  such  a  con- 
struction within  30  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  that  the  penalty  in  respect  of  such 
a  breach  of  the  law  was  a  sum  not  exceeding 
^10,  and  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  10s. 
for  every  week  until  that  portion  of  the 
building  complained  of  should  be  removed. 
It  appeared  that  a  wall  about  20  ft.  high  had 
been  built,  which  was  within  the  statutable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road,  but  it 
was  surmounted  by  a  worm  tub  which  pro- 
jected 4  ft.  or  5  ft.  over  the  wall.  The  case 
for  the  defence  was,  that  the  tub  was  an 
independent  structure,  and  was  supported 
without  the  wall  by  iron  girders.  Their 
worships  dismissed  the  case,  on  the  ground 
that  the  projections  complained  of  were  not 
houses,  or  parts  of  houses,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act. 

In  our  opinion,  and  in  unison  with  the 
old  adage,  "  every  tub  should  stand  on  its 
own  bottom."  Those  who  can  read  and 
understand  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment 
whether  the  law  has  been  vindicated  in  the 
above  instance  or  not. 


THE 

SANITARY  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  COMMITTEE. 

j  Some  time  since  the  Sanitary  Association 
1  appealed  to  the  Public  Health  Committee  of 
the  Corporation,  requesting"  that  body,  "by 
placard  or  otherwise,"  to  warn  the  people  of 
the  districts  of  the  city  attacked  by  the  ex- 
isting epidemic  of  scarlatina,  of  the  neces- 
sity for  disinfection.  The  Public  Health 
Committee  refused  to  do  so  on  the  plea  that 
such  warning  would  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  causing  "  unnecessary  alarm."  Mr.  F. 
Pirn,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Sanitary  Association, 
places  a  record  before  the  public  of  a  number 
of  fever  cases,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  is  spread  by  the  use  or  removal  from  one 
house  to  another  of  bedding  or  clothing  which 
had  not  been  disinfected.  Mr.  Pim  asks  the 
public,  in  conclusion,  "to  judge,  between 
the  Sanitary  Association  and  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  whether  more  alarm 
would  be  caused  in  a  neighbourhood  by  such 
a  public  warning  as  was  suggested,  or  by  the 
I  removal,  within  five  days,  of  four  members 
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of  one  family  to  a  fever  hospital,  and  of  two 
orphan  cliildren  to  the  workhouse,  while  the 
head  of  the  family  ilics  panic-stricken,  per- 
haps, to  spread  the  disease  elsewhere ;  and 
whether  any  conceivable  alarm  that  rai'-^ht 
be  caused  by  the  most  startling  placard  that 
the  sanitary  authorities  could  devise' could 
justly  be  deemed  '  unnecessary,'  if  it  proved 
effectual  in  preventing  even  a  few  of  these 
fatal  occurrences."  Mr.  Pim  adds  in  a  post- 
script that,  since  the  first  appeal  on  this 
subject  was  made  by  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion to  the  Public  Health  Committee,  scarla- 
tina has  killed  more  than  600  of  our  popu- 
lation. 


PRIZES  FOR 
LABOURERS'  COTTAGES. 

In  reference  to  the  prizes  proposed  to  be 
offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Ireland  for  the  best  managed  farms,  and  to 
the  prizes  for  labourers'  cottages,  the  current 
issue  of  the  Leinster  Exjn-ess  says: — 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of  farm  competition 
we  mav  state  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
has  resolved  to  offer  one  of  its  large  gold  meilals,  or 
the  value  of  the  medal  in  money,  for  the  moat  ap- 
proved labourers'  cottaues  in  each  province.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  also  offers,  through  the  Society,  a 
Cup  value  £liO  to  whoever  shall  build  the  most 
approved  labourer's  cottage  in  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
The  competition  in  these  classes  will,  we  under- 
stand, be  confined  to  lan<lovvners.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  on  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  the 
action  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  by  the 
Society.  We  have  on  many  occasions  urged  the  im- 
portance of  having  ths  labouring  classes  properly 
housed,  and  indeed  the  urgency  of  making  some  im- 
provement in  their  present  wretched  dwellings  has 
never  been  denied.  The  desired  end,  however,  is  not 
easily  attained.  Many  landowners  have  built  com- 
fortable cottages  for  the  labourers  on  their  estates, 
but  in  most  cases  economy  has  been  lost  sight  of  in 
an  endeavour  to  make  the  dwellings  ornamental. 
The  result  is  that  the  less  wealthy  landowners,  esti- 
matiug  by  their  neighbours'  experiences  the  probable 
cost  ot  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  build  the  houses 
required,  have  been  deterred  from  an  undertaking 
which  they  have  reason  to  fear  would  involve  them 
in  an  outlay  far  beyond  their  means.  We  may  trust 
to  time  to  demonstrate  that  expensive  ornamentation 
is  in  no  way  essential  to  a  comfortable  labourer's 
cottage.  If  the  judges,  in  awarding  the  Duke  of 
Leinster's  Cup  and  the  Society's  Medals,  take  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  into  consideration  they  will 
contribute  towards  this  conviction. 


CORPORATE  ITEMS. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Corporation, 
a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hull,  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  the  district  of 
Bohernabreena  or  Friarstown,  near  Tallaght, 
there  exists  an  abundant  supply  of  the  very 
best  stone  for  macadamising,  as  well  as  for 
paving,  and  that  it  is  at  present  to  some 
extent  employed  for  that  purpose.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Corporation  should  set  up  a 
stone-breaking  machine  on  the  spot,  to  be 
worked  by  steam  or  water  power.  He  was 
satisfied  that  if  this  was  done  the  condition 
of  the  streets  would  be  improved,  and  the 
cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair  reduced.  The 
letter  was  referred  to  the  Borough  Engineer 
for  his  report. 

The  chronic  disgrace  of  the  city,  its  dirt 
and  absence  of  proper  scavenging,  formed 
the  subject  of  a  motion  by  Mr.  Gunn  to  the 
following  efi'ect — "  That  No.  1  Committee  be 
directed  to  report  to  this  House  upon  the 
present  condition  of  the  scavenging  of  the 
city,  and  further,  in  order  to  remedy  the 
present  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
streets,  what  steps  they  would  recommend 
to  be  adopted  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
scavenging  with  more  efficiency."  When 
No.  1  Committee  lets  us  know  its  views  on 
the  matter,  there  will  be  then  a  motion  to 
refer  the  subject  back  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  and  then  there  will  be  another 
reference  to  the  Borough  Engineer.  This  is 
how  "the  Great  Corporation"  of  Dublin 
moves. 

On  the  motion  that  the  estimate  of  the 


"Improvement"  Rate  be  agreed  to,  Mr. 
French  called  attention  to  a  number  of  items 
in  tlio  estimate,  and  said  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  whore  so  much 
money  had  been  spent  with  such  small  results. 
He  saw  that  .£14,000  had  been  expended  in 
macadamising  the  streets  ;  J14,000  for  sca- 
venging ;  £5,000  for  paving;  £52,500  for 
fiagging  ;  and  £8,000  for  public  lighting.  It 
had  been  stated  that  in  one  of  these  itetns — 
public  lighting— a  saving  had  been  eflected 
of  £300  in  the  year ;  yet  while  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years  was  £7,700,  they  were 
now  asked  to  vote  £8,000  for  the  lighting  of 
the  streets.  The  estimate  reached  £82,000, 
and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  could  hardly  tell 
what  had  been  done  with  the  large  sum. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
HassardandFalkener,  C.Es., London,  "offer- 
ing to  construct  a  system  of  sewers  and 
works  for  the  purification  of  the  Litfey,  in- 
cluding everything  necessary,  excepting  the 
purchase  of  such  property  as  will  be  required, 
for  the  sum  of  £340,000."  The  plans,  esti- 
mates, and  modes  of  dealing  with  the  question 
to  be  subject  to  the  oinnion  of  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw,  on  the  understanding  if  we  are 
to  be  given  the  contract  for  carrying  out  the 
works  at  the  above-named  sum,  or  if  the  Cor- 
poration prefer  to  seek  for  competitive 
tenders  that  we  are  to  be  paid  as  compensa- 
tion such  sum  as  may  mutually  be  agreed  on, 
or  in  the  event  of  disagreement  be  determined 
by  arbitration.  This  letter  was  marked 
"  read."  Well,  we  suppose  the  Corporation 
could  do  no  move  in  view  of  the  asked-for 
commission  in  re  the  Liffey. 


POINTS. 

The  77iain  drainage  works  are  again  being 
pushed  on  with  great  expedition,  but  they 
are  exclusively  confined  to  the  officers  of  the 
City  Hall  Company. 

Nelson's  Column  is  down  to  the  ground, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  removed  till  the  next  gene- 
ration, despite  of  the  obstruction  caused.  It 
is  an  Admiral  affair  though  not  a  very  admi- 
rable one. 

There  is  some  talk  of  converting  the  Float- 
ing Hospital  into  floating  chambers  by  some 
Aldermen  and  T.C.s  who  cannot  get  in  with- 
out floating  projects.  Life-buoys  are  also 
recommended  to  be  moored  to  Cork-hill  to 
keep  it  from  drifting,  and  perhaps  carrying 
the  whole  big  house  with  it. 

There  are  obstructions  in  the  Lotts  and 
lots  of  obstructions  in  the  streets,  but  the 
latter  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  and 
are  tolerated  by  our  rulers  because  they  are 
intolerable. 

The  great  Sanitary  Egg  Case  is  postponed 
till  the  Spring  Sessions.  It  is  believed  that 
the  case  must  break  down,  as  the  eggs  when 
purchased  were  not  really  rotten,  but  had 
full-formed  chicks  within  them.  It  is  a  pity 
the  affair  was  not  better  hatched  before  being 
brought  before  our  law  courts. 

Councillor  Burnside  has  given  notice  in 
the  Town  Council  that  he  will  not  in  future 
be  responsible  for  his  motions  if  they  are 
carried.  He  prefers  they  should  stand  or 
fall  upon  their  own  bottom.  Shrewd  fellow, 
eh? 

The  Dublin  jarvies  and  cabbies,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  respect  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Town  Council  have  kept  the  streets  for 
many  years  to  the  great  profit  of  the  jarvies 
in  question,  have  resolved,  after  the  new 
year,  to  charge  only  half  fare  to  all  members 
of  the  Civic  body.  Street  walkers  in  future 
are  to  be  treated  as  "the  Great  Bespattered" 
whether  they  belong  or  not  to  "  the  Great 
Unwashed." 

Our  city,  which  had  its  river  long  since 
destroyed  by  pollution,  will  experience 
another  loss  at  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
by  losing  its  Brooks.  The  feeders  themselves 
cannot  brook  the  idea  of  this  drying  up, 
though  they  are  in  hope  things  will  flow  on 
again  in  the  reign  of  Mac. 


By  order  of  the  Public  Health  Committee, 
no  more  dead  men  are  to  be  brought  to  the 
Marlborough  Mortuary  in  a  dying  condition. 
In  future,  to  save  the  expense  of  their  keep, 
they  must  be  "  kilt  etitirely." 

We  are  authorised  to  state  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  tlio  Corpo- 
ration do  not  intend  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  borrowing  powers.  On  the  contrary,  ib 
is  the  intention  of  the  Municipal  body  to 
apply  next  session  for  increased  borrowing 
powers,  in  order  to  liquidate  the  debt  already 
incurred  on  the  head  of  reports  on  the  Liftey 
Purification,  as  also  to  provide  a  fund  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  several  future  reports 
on  the  same  subject.  We  are  also  asked  to 
state  that  "  the  Unexhausted  Improvements 
Committee"  will  be  remodelled  early  in  the 
new  year,  and  the  first  reports  of  the  "  Sub- 
Committee  on  Slob  Lands,"  and  the  People's 
Park  Committee  will  then  be  submitted. 


NOTES  OF  WORKS. 

New  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Belfast. 
Messrs.  Timothy  Hevey  and  Mortimer  H. 
Thomson,  architects  ;  Messrs.  CoUen,  Bros., 
contractors.    Cost,  £12,130. 

New  parochial  house,  additions  to  convent, 
and  new  schools,  Lurgan,  for  the  Rev.  James 
M'Kenna,  P.P.    Same  architects. 

New  Catholic  hall,  Letterkenny,  for  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Devitt,  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 
Mr.  T.  Hevey,  architect. 

New  parochial  house,  Dunfanaghy,  County 
Donegal,  for  the  Very  Rev.  T.  Diver,  P.P., 
V.G.    Mr.  T.  Hevey,  architect. 

New  Catholic  church,  Raphoe,  for  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Devitt,  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  Mr. 
T.  Hevey,  architect. 

Additions  to  the  orphanage  of  St.  Paul, 
Belfast.  Mr.  Mortimer  H.  Thompson,  archi- 
tect. 

Additions  and  improvements  to  Catholic 
church,  Gweedore,  County  Donegal,  for  the 
Rev.  James  M'Fadden,  Adm.  Mr.  T.  Hevey, 
architect. 

New  tower  and  spire.  Catholic  church, 
Warrenpoint,  for  the  Rev.  Eugene  M'Mullan, 
P.P.  Mr.  T.  Hevey,  architect  ;  Messrs. 
M' Shane  and  Lavery,  Newry,  contractors. 
Cost,  J2,G00. 


HIGH  FARMING  AND 
SHORT-SIGHTED  LANDLORDISM. 
"Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  40  Lower  Ormond-quay, 
Dublin,  sold  for  Mr.  Hope,  at  Skeash,  on  ihe  7th 
instant,  10  acres  of  Swede  turnips  at  the  unprece- 
dented price  of  £31  los.  per  acre  over  the  whole 
field.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  he  sold  on  same 
farm  the  hay  and  crops  at  the  following  average 
prices:— Hay,  £18  (exclusive of  after  crop);  wheat, 
£24  10s.  ;  barley,  £17  10s. ;  oats,  £16  10s.,  beinz 
the  result  of  the  hisihest  farming.  In  the  year  1862 
(|,rior  to  Mr.  Hope  entering  into  possession  of 
Skeagh)  Mr.  Dowse  sold  the  crops  on  the  same 
farm  at  the  following  prices:  — Hay,  £3  5s.; 
wheat,  £12  ;  oats,  £9  los. ;  turnips,  £3  per  acre." 
— Irish  Times. 

The  tenant  who  has  made  the  home  farm 
of  Skeagh  so  productive,  took  it  on  a  promise 
of  lease  of  21  years  from  the  late  Lord  Clon- 
curry.  The  present  owner  turns  out  Mr. 
Hope  simply  because  he  believed  his  father 
had  the  right  to  lease  for  21  years,  and 
thereon  made  great  improvements  ;  while 
Lord  Cloncurry's  plea— good  in  law— is  that 
his  father  had  only  a  life  interest.  ".Summum 
jits  est  sape  summa  malitia."  It  would  be 
desirable  to  get  an  account  of  Mr.  Hope'* 
expenditure  on  house,  buildings,  improve- 
ments, and  manures,  with  a  statement  of  the 
compensation  offered  for  outlay  and  disturb- 
ance. It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  are 
few  cases  of  landowners  so  acting ;  but,  few 
as  they  are,  the  law  should  prevent  them. 
The  Government  should  make  the  land  laws 
so  plain  and  just  as  to  stop  the  litigation 
going  on  under  the  present  Acts.  X. 
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THE  IRISH  BUILDER. 


EXCLUSION  OR  NON-EXCLUSION  IN 
ARCHITECTURE— WHICH  ? 


We  commend  the  address  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Boult,  the  President  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
•  tectnral  Society  (the  chief  portion  of  which 
we  append),  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  architects  of  the  three  kingdoms.  His 
utterances  are  pregnant,  forcible,  and  wise, 
and,  without  being  vehement,  are  full  of 
pith.  We  were  at  first  inclined  to  review 
the  subject  in  detail,  but  it  is  handled  so 
clearly  and  ably  we  hesitate  to  traverse  any 
of  the  statements. 

We  have  ourselves  often  deplored  the  ex- 
clusive spirit  manifested  by  architects  as  a 
body,  and  their  disinclination  to  co-operate 
with  the  very  men  to  whom  they  are  most 
indebted,  and  to  whom  they  wiU  always  be 
more  or  less  indebted.  Unfortunately  the 
same  spirit  is  manifested  in  their  own  ranks, 
and  hence,  though  we  have  institutes  and 
societies,  the  majority  of  them  only  vegetate 
instead  of  living  and  exhibiting  a  healthy 
life.  Some  few  are  useful,  but  as  yet  the 
highest  and  most  ambitious  of  them  is  power- 
less to  efi-ect  the  reform  needed  in  the  interest 
of  the  profession  or  the  public. 

We  would  point  particularly  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Boult  in  reference  to  builders  and 
artisans,  and  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a 
difi-erent  spirit  being  manifested  by  architects 
m  their  dealings  with  their  co-labourers. 
"I  hope,"  says  Mr.  Boult,  "the  architect 
does  not  exist  who  has  not  consulted  with 
builders  and  with  intelligent  artisans,  and 
benefited  from  both."    We  echo  these  words 
and  trust  in  future  that,  as  skilful  builders 
and  buUding  craftsmen  are  essential  to  all 
good  architecture,  there  will  be  less  trivial 
distmctions  drawn  in  favour  of  or  against 
.    any  class  of  skilled  hands  engaged  in  buUdin" 
construction.    We  do  not  preach  the  equality 
that  IS  mterpreted  by  the  saying  that  "Jack 's 
as  good  as  his  master,"  but  we  advocate  har- 
monious co-operation  and  that  honest  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  claims  of  builder  and  work- 
man which   their  technical  knowledge  or 
experience  should  command,  and  wilhout 
which  architectural  design  would  be  little 
more  than  pictures  on  paper,  as  far  as  modern 
architects  are  concerned  :— 

If  we  turn  from  this  brief  retrospect  of  compara- 
tively recent  efforts  to  consolidate  floating  unit, 
into  a  profession  to  the  earlier  history  of  architects 
and  archilecture,  we  shall  find  little  trace  of  that  I 
compactness  wl,ich  distineuishes  the  learned  pro-  ' 
fessions  of  divinity  and  law.    It  is  true  that  the 
errn  architect  is  used  l.y  Herodotus  very  much  in 
lesensein  wh,ch  it  is  now  employed,  including 
e  mil  engineer  also,  and  that  mention  is  made  of 
the  Oman  Corporation  of  Archi.ects  ,  but  liltle  is 
absolutely  known  of  the  nctual  position  of  those 
elder  brethren,  of  their  training,  and  of  the  es  em 
n  winch  they  were  held.    If  the  thread  of  history 
be  taken  up  at  a  later  period  the  clue  is  still  un- 
trustworthy.   B„t  little  is  known  of  the  so  iety  of 
Freemasons,  and  how  far  the  architect  amon.  them 
was  more  than  chief  workman,  as  the  term  liTerally 
signifies      It  is  doubtful  if,  in  many  cases,  ti  e 
architect  was  not  of  the  relisinus  brethren  for 
whom  the  edifice  was  constructed;  and     he"  he 
was  secular  whether  he  was  not  one  of  the  wor  ! 
men  who  was  advanced  to  that  position  of  "  leading 
hand,    ni  consequence  of  his  superior  ability  in 
d  s.gn  or  workmanship,  after  having  worked  wi  h 
the  chisel,  and  passed  through  most  of  the  detailed 
labour  by  which  architectural  design  is  matu  d 
If  Will     ""'r  V •''^'"'I'f'o"  driven  by  Gervase 
of  VV.lhara  of  hens,one  of  the  well-known  architects 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral.    He  was  not  only  «  r 
strenuus,h.t  in  llgno  in  laplde  artife^ 

s  der  d  r'"  P''"""  "^^^  ""t  con- 

sidered necessary  for  an  architect  to  be  a  verv 
cunnmg  workman  in  wood  and  stone,  yet  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  not  only  William  of  Sen  bu 
every  other  architect  in  those  days,  when   lo  one 
of  the  regular  clergy,  was  a  skilled  workmai°  and 
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it  is  not  impossible  that  William  himself  was  both 
at  the  tune  his  unfortunate  accident  interrupted  his 
work  upon  the  cathedral. 

Take,  again,  another  period,  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  who  will  say  of  any  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  designed  the  monuments  of  that  period 
tJiat  he  was  a  trained  .-irclMieri  ?  iVeither  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  nor  Michael  Angelo  in  It„ly,  neither  Wren 
nor  Inigo  Jones  in  this  country,  can  be  included  in 
that  category.  And,  later  still,  turn  to  Dance  of 
the  London  Mansion  House;  Chambers,  of  Somerset 
House;  or  Fowke,of  Kensington;  and  where  are 
to  be  found  the  credentials  which  authorised  them 
to  practise  as  architects  ? 

The  lesson  which  it  appears  to  me  is  to  he  drawn 
trom  the  hasty  review  I  have  presented  is  this— 
that  the  e.\clusivist3  are  premature  in  their  efforts 
to  define  strictly  who  is  an  architect  ;  in  trvin.-  to 
do  so  they  may  exclude  some  who  would  be  most 
valuable.  The  first  step,  I  apprehend,  is  to  gather 
together  all  who  are  desirous  of  beino-  architects 
and  are  likely  to  conduct  their  practice  creditably 
to  themselves  and  to  those  who  mav  be  associated 
with  them.  In  the  present  staue  it  seems  to  me 
very  unreasonable  to  designate  the  persons  cited  as 
exceplional  men;  for  the  list  may  he  indefinitely 
increased, and  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  excep- 
tional men  are  the  rule,  and  reyular  practitioners 
the  exception.  Besides,  let  it  be  asked,  in  what 
respect  were  those  men  exceptional?  and  if  it  be 
answered,  in  their  great  ability  as  architects,  will 
the  esteem  for  those  not  so  exceptional  be  in- 
creased ? 

But  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  hitherto  architects 
have  not  formed  a  profession,  at  any  rate,  to  borrow 
a  legal  phrase,  within  the  memory  of  man,  and 
that  the  task  has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Should 
It  he  urged  that  the  exceptional  men  have  hitherto 
sufficed  to  meet  the  demand,  the  rejoinder  will  be 
found  ni  the  wretched  deficiency  of  taste,  propriety 
and  skill  in  building  generally,  and  in  the  senti"- 
ment  that  the  public  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
the  service  they  have  had  hitherto,  which,  as  a 
whele,  was  bad  because  only  exceptionally  good 
I  bat  It  IS  more  to  the  public  advantage  to  hava  all' 
I'uildings  in  an  architecture  which  is  good  up  to  a 
certain  level,  than  to  have  a  few  above  that  level 
and  everything  else  fathoms  deep  below  ;  and  that 
so  long  as  reliance  is  based  upon  the  exceptional 
the  rule  must  be  bad. 

But  reasoning  of  this  kind  presuppose.,  on  the 
partof  the  public,  intelligence  by  which  it  can  be 
appreciated,  and  I  apprehend  few  will  venture  to 
assertlhat  intelligence  is  general,  much  less  uni- 
versal     Now,  in  the  present  day  whenever  any 
important  change  is  desired  in  public  opinion,  or 
public  action,  it  is  found  expedient  to  enli.st  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  public  to  attend  when  the 
subject  IS  discussed,  or  to  read  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject.   If  architects  are  to  adopt  a  similar  policy 
tliey  must  organise  meetings,  make  those  meetin-s 
attractive,  and  induce  the  public,  or  those  who 
lead  the  public,  to  attend,  so  tiiat  they  may  be 
interested  in  architecture,  and  then  have  that  in- 
terest matured  into  intelligent  appreciation.  To 
complain  of  the  want  of  intelligence  and  to  exclude 
from  the  opportunity  for  iu.provem,.nt  those  who 
are  accused  of  being  deficient,  appears  to  me  emi- 
nently unreasonable.     In  this  aspect  the  various 
county  and  diocesan    architectural   societies  are 
doing  good  service,  though  alloyed  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pedantry  and  dilettanteism  which  is  re- 
gretable,  but  which,  possibly,  will  disappear  as  the 
members  become  more  familiar  witli  architecture 
and  with  all  its  practical  relations.     In  all  an^es  the' 
priesthood  and  the  clergy  have  been  the  best  Wends 
of  architecture,  and  when  they  and  the  public  set 
beyond  the  limits  of  amateurism,  they  will  better 
realise  the  great  responsibiliiies  of  an  architect,  and 
will  be  reluctant  to  interfere  with  the  results  of  his 
special  .study     In  all  .ranches  of  knowledge  it  is 
usually  found  that  the  ill-informed  are  piesump- 
uous  in  the  little  they  have  acquired,  wliile  the 
better  mformed  are  content  to  rely  on  intelligent 
advice     1  he  former  are  ever  ready  to  patronise 
pretenders  and  quacks,  while  the  latter  are  too  wise 
to  believe  in  the  intuitive  possession  of  knowledge 
and  skill,  which  they  know  can  only  be  acquired 
by  laborious  study  and  lengthened  experience  The 
competent    man  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
criticism  of  the  well-informed;  and  so,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  every  architect  worthy  of  the  name  should 
s  rive  to  make  the  public  well  informed,  in  order 
that  sha  low  pretension  may  not  be  encouia.red  to 
his  disadvantage.  ^ 

There  ai-e  indeed  those  who  appear  to  dread  the 
diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  architecture,  lest  every 
man  become  as  wise  as  themselves,  and  the  number 
ot  untrained  practitioners  be  indefinitely  increased 
But  in  addition  to  the  beneficial  results  which  as 
suggested  above,  may  be  expected  to  attend  a  more 
genera  architectural  cultivaiion,  the  proper  check 
upon  the  surreptitious  assumption  of  an  architect's 


of  a  «l .  protection 
of  a  stated  examination  and  a  diploma;  and  the 
public  would  participate  in  that  protection,  as  they 
would  have  a  guarantee  that  the  possession  o  a 
d  ploma  indicated  a  known  minimum  of  training 
It  may  be  many  years  before  the  profession  may 
obtain  such  a  recognition  from  the  Legislature^ 
certainly  they  cannot  expect  it  until  thev  have  ac- 
quired the  influence  which  only  union  can  give,  and 
can  pre  er  tlieir  claim  potentially.  A  chartered  In- 
stitute tliat  represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
recognised  architects  of  the  kingdom,  and  local 

id'ent";*  '"'^'""'^  ""'y  known  re- 

either  national  or  municipal  councils.  Yet  there 
have  been  many  occasions  on  which  the  influences 
of  the  profession  migiu  bave  been  usefully  employed 
If  the  profession  had  any  influence.  As  it  is  the 
^is  itutehas  been  serviceable  on  occasion,  "n'd  , 
Nottingham  and  m  this  town  the  local  societies 
ave  also  been  useful,  and  possibly  similar  fl^ 

■  t  the"i  fl  ""'/V"""^- 

a   the  influence  o  the  whole  must  be  greater  than 

\Zr.f>  '  comprehensive  the 

I.  s  itute  or  a  local  society  may  be  the  more  will 
Its  influence  be  acknowledged. 

In  this  aspect  the  co-oiferation  of  iBfluential  lav- 
en  is  of  great  irnportance,  but  then  they  must  be 
ntell.gent  on  architectural  topics  before  they  can 
he  really  efficient  aids  for  architectural  purposes. 
To  reproach  ay  men  with  ignorance  and  apathy, 
and  to  withhold  opportunities  for  acquiring  infbrma- 
sulcidaf  P^^'^y  e"'i"eiitly  unjust  and 

As  respects  the  co-operation  of  builders,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  most  desirable  that  their  co-operation 
be  secured.  The  tone  sometimes  assumed  when 
tbis  topic  IS  discussed  seems  to  me  very  shortsbdited 
«nd  not  a  little  presumptuous.  The  "same  persons 
who  arevery  happy  to  associate  with  those  whose 
skill  IS  applied  to  the  execution  of  the  more  esthetic 
parts  ot  H  design-sculptors,  artistic  painters  and 
decorators-appear  to  shrink  from  contact  with 
those  who  undertake  the  more  constructive  features. 
«ow,  both  classes  are  essential  to  all  good  archi- 
tecture ;  and  the  constructors  are  the  more  essential 
because,  as  now  practised,  there  is  much  architec- 
ture on  which  the  scope  for  the  artistic  clashes  is 
very  restricted  ;  whilst  there  cannot  be  any  archi- 
tecture without  building. 

The  jealousy,  to  speak  candidly,  which  is  fre- 
quently manifested  towards  builders  appears  to  me 
very  unwise,  besides  being  extremely  undignified. 
lhereis,oroughtto  be,  sufficient  scope  for  both 
with  a  clear  line  of  demarcation;  and  also  many 
occasions  in  which  their  harmonious  co-operation  is 
most  desirable,  if  not  essential. 

I  hope  the  architect  does  not  exist  who  has  not 
consulted  with  buildersand  with  intelligent  arti.sans 
and  benefited  from  both.    Considering  how  much 
knowledge  is  required  to  form  a  perfect  arciiitect 
It  IS  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  man  who 
possesses  a  mind  so  cyclopifidic  as  to  have  all  the 
information  ready  upon  all  occasions.    His  practice 
must  be  confined   to  one  line,  and  be  also  very 
limited,  and  the  sooner  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  rise  above  the  shallow  notion  that  it  is 
derogatory  to  seek  aid  from  those  of  more  experi- 
ence in  any  branch  of  construction,  or  art,  the  better 
lor  the  best  interests  of  their  profession  and  them- 
selves.   Now,  whilst  I  would  be  as  jealous  as  any 
of  the  interference  of  non-professional  persons  in 
the  regulation  of  professional  practice,  I  deem  it  of 
great  importance    that   men    experienced  in  the 
various  branches  of  construction  should  be  induced 
to  attend  the  society's  meetiags,  and  to  contribute 
the  results  of  their  evperience  to  the  general  fund  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  interchange  of  opinioii 
and  the  comparison  of  various  experience  would  be 
of  service  to  all— lo  the  builder  as  well  as  to  the 
architect.    Who  would  not  be  delighted  if  Phidias 
were  present  to  relate  the  growth  of  the  Parthenon 
the  devices  by  which  the  blocks  were  conveyed 
from  Pentelicus,  inspired  by  his  genius,  and  placed 
in   the  positions  designed  for  them?    And  if  his 
garrulity  should  run  on  over  the  polychromatic  de- 
corations, the  preparation  of  the  surface,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  pigments,  the  combinations  of  colours 
—whether  these  and  other  proportions  were  deter- 
mined by  experiiuents  m         or  predetermined  in 
the  study,— all  those  topics  would  be  full  of  interest 
as  of  instruction,  and  every  architect  would  delight 
to  hear  Phidias  the  tale  unfold.    Yet  some  of  these 
are  matters  of  construction;  and,  if  the  men  were 
equally  competent,  I  see  not  why  those  details 
should  be  more  interesting  from  Pliidias  than  from 
the  ancient  representative  of  the  modern  con- 
tractor. 

But  then  there  are  builders  who  profess  to  be 
architects,  or  really  have  a  trained  architect  in 
their  establishment.  This,  doubtless,  is  a  fact  not 
favourable  to  the  friendly  regard  of  other  architects; 
but,  then,  why  does  the  pheaomenon  exist,  and 
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what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  iipprcliend  it  is  due  to  tlie 
ifjMorance  and  a|iatljy  of  tlie  |)iililic,  to  wliicli  refer- 
ence lias  been  made  already  ;  and  that  architects 
generally  would  Bay  that  the  conihination  is  as  un- 
desiralile  as  would  he  one  between  a  physician  and 
phariiiaceulist  ;  yet  apothecaries  have  existed,  and 
if  not  now  to  lie  found,  tlie  rea*ion  is  in  the  u'reater 
enliiihtemnent  of  the  public,  and  in  the  efforts  of 
both  pharmaceutist  and  physician  to  prevent  such 
a  mulish  monstrosity.  If  the  combination  in  one 
person  or  firm  of  the  architect  and  builder  is  had, 
the  evil  can  only  be  corrected  as  was  that  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  At  any  rate,  so  Innp;  as  so 
many  of  the  public,  including  royalty  itself,  prefer 
the  combination,  architects  and  builders  who  object 
have  no  other  resource  than  to  work  together  until 
they  are  able  to  attain  the  result  which  has  been 
gained  by  the  physicians  and  pharmaceutists. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  one  who  is  or  has  been  a 
contractor  for  railways,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  in  architectural  history  :  whose 
works,  when  he  followed  the  profession,  were 
esteemed  as  ainnn'^  the  best  results  of  patient  re- 
search and  artistic  feelinpr,  and  who,  since  he  has 
abandoned  the  practice  of  the  profession  for  the 
more  lucrative  construction  of  important  lines  of 
intercommunication,  continues  to  enrich  its  litera- 
ture with  learned  and  valued  treatises  on  topics  of 
great  interest.  The  'gentleman  to  whom  I  refer 
still  holds  an  honourable  position  among  the  Fellows 
of  the  Institute  ;  and  when  he  lends  his  ever  accept- 
able presence  at  the  critical  examination  of  an 
ancient  structure,  or  to  the  popular  elucidation  of 
architectural  history,  is  welcomed  with  the  respect 
and  enthusiasm  due  to  one  who  clothes  learned 
erudition  in  unaffected  language,  through  which  the 
treasure  he  has  laboriously  acquired  is  rendered 
accessible  lo  all. 

No  one  would  presume  to  question  his  right  to 
retain  an  honourable  position  in  the  profession  ;  hut 
in  concedinii  that  it  appears  to  me  the  principle  of 
exclusion  is  shown  to  he  fallacious  when  strictly 
interpreted.  Thus  the  admission  into  a  professional 
society  of  those  who  do  not  lollow  the  profession, 
hut  are  entjaged  in  the  nractical  development  of 
design,  becomes  merely  a  question  of  degree,  to  be 
determined  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  individual 
proposed,  and  not  on  iiis  relations  to  a  class.  This 
beinsr  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  individual  recom- 
mendations will  be  esteemed  with  all  reasonable 
liberality. 

It  has  been  satirically  observed  by  a  member  of 
the  profession  that  architects  are  all  sole  and  no 
body  ;  for  each  engages  in  the  battle  of  life  as 
though  it  were  guerilla  warfare,  instead  of  being 
one  in  a  regular  army.  Doubtless  there  is  more 
romance  and  individual  prowess  in  the  former;  but 
there  is  less  enduring  strength,  and  there  is  more 
room  for  suspicion.  Tlie  guerilla's  great  success 
may  have  been  a  brilliant  achievement  chivalrously 
performed,  but  it  was  done  privately,  it  is  open  to 
suspicion,  there  is  no  surviving  witness  of  the  fray, 
and  jealousy  utters  inuendos  which  poison  the 
breath  of  fame.  It  is  not  good  for  architects  to  be 
alone  ;  like  other  people,  they  are  by  nature  grega- 
rious, and  he  who  holds  himself  aloof  exposes  him- 
self to  misconception,  and  to  being  deemed  sulky, 
conceited,  arroi-ant,  supercilious  and  morbid,  just 
as  all  persons  too  resi-rNed  incur  the  like  reproach. 
They  ,  with  builders  attii  s(jMie  artists,  are  members 
of  one  body;  and  the  lioily  is  most  healthy  where 
all  together  work  loyally  and  harmoniously,  each 
discharging  his  proper  function. 

The  comparative  seclusion  of  the  drawing  office, 
in  which  the  pupil  passes  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
professional  life,  is  favourable  to  morbid  sensitive- 
ness and  to  ignorance  of  the  world.  By  knowledge 
of  the  world  I  do  not  mean  familiarity  with  vice, 
wliicii  may  be  acquirsd  in  all  places,  but  that 
faculty  of  appreciating  the  characters  which  are 
encountered  in  business,  and  of  avoiding  collision 
with  tlieir  prejudices  and  peculiarities.  This  faculty, 
as  well  as  a  more  robust  mental  frame,  have  after- 
wards to  he  acquired,  and  so  an  architect  is  at  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  members  of  most  other 
pursuits,  that  those  acquisitions  are  so  long  delayed 
as  to  he  comparatively  imperfect.  Not  tliat  there 
are  not  members  of  tlie  profession  who  possess  ex- 
cellent tact  and  discrlminalion  either  intuitively  or 
througli  more  favourable  opportunity,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  escape  feeling  those  rebuffs  to  which 
many  are  too  susceptible.  Of  those  more  fully 
prepared  is  the  man  of  warm  complexion  and  far 
from  emaciated  countenance,  which  testify  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  practice  througb  apparent  inti- 
macy with  bishop's  porl,  wlmse  inexhaustible  fund 
of  anecdote  is  served  up  au  nutiirelle  or  with  sauce 
piquurite,  as  occasion  may  require  :  and  he  also, 
who,  with  a  gentle  sln  ii'.',  a  deprecating  smile,  and 
elevated  eyebrows  e.iprtssively  iiiiplic-s,  of  a  dange- 
rous competitor,  I  could  rin  I  would  ;  or  astonish- 
ment at  tlie  confidence  placed  in  another  practitioner 
wiio  is  so  very  young. 


A  good  deal  of  the  niis:ippreheiisiiin  as  to  the 
cnnstilutioii  and  aims  of  an  architectural  society 
appears  lo  arise  from  a  false  analogy  :  the  older 
professions  are  assumed  as  a  standard,  and  it  is 
also  HS9ume<l  that  the  parallel  between  them  and 
architecture  is  exact.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  draw  the  comparison  with  music,  sculp- 
ture, the  drama,  or  civil  engineeriiiL'.  Taking 
music — which,  like  architecture,  combines  science 
and  art — it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  popular  appre- 
ciation of  the  finest  work  without  the  aid  of  many 
assistanti  ;  to  take  an  extreme  case,  that  of  Bee- 
thoven, it  is  possible  for  a  very  flue  composition  to 
be  designed  and  prepared  by  one  who  is  utterly  un- 
able to  strike  effectively  a  single  note;  the  prac- 
tical power  inav  not  exist  through  a  natural  inca- 
pacity or  deficient  training,  thus  making  more 
perfect  the  analogy  of  those  architects  who  are  not, 
like  William  of  Sens,  very  cunning  workmen  in 
wood  and  stone.  Supposing  that  it  was  thought 
desirable  in  any  place  inhabited  by  several  com- 
posers to  establish  a  musical  society,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  indignation  which  would  be  excited  if 
those  composers  were  to  declare  they  were  the  only 
persons  entitled  to  he  called  musicians,  and  that 
the  society  must  consist  exclusively  of  them  ;  that 
such  practical  people  as  Mrilibran,  Lablache, 
Linley,  and  others  were  mere  performers,  and  not 
musicians,  and  therefore,  could  not  be  included  in  a 
professional  society.  So  also  in  the  drama,  the 
Kembles,  Keans,  and  Macreadys  must  be  excluded 
from  association  with  the  Addisons,  Sheridans,  and 
Colemans,  and  even  William  Shakspere  would 
appear  something  of  a  dubious  character,  becau-e 
he  is  suspected  of  having  donned  buskin,  and 
strutted  his  little  hour  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  notorious  that  plays,  as  acted,  differ  more 
or  less  from  the  original  manuscript;  that  the 
arrangement  of  music  for  performance  is  different 
from  the  oriainal  score,  because  in  each  case  the 
practical  members  of  the  respective  professions 
know  better  than  the  composer  or  author  what  will 
go,  what  will  take  with  a  miscellaneous  audience  in 
a  large  building.  They  understand  the  difference 
between  presentation  to  sight  and  hearing,  as  com- 
pared with  the  quiet  perusal  at  home.  The  author, 
or  composer,  may  be  unaccustomed  to  the  boards, 
and  have  studied  his  art  at  home;  addressing  him- 
self to  that  theatre,  he  may  be  eminently  success- 
ful, and  yet  nearly  fail  in  the  larger  house. 

I  do  not  say  the  analogies  suggested  are  perfect; 
possibly  there  never  was  an  analogy  which  was 
complete  in  all  respects,  but  it  appears  to  me  the 
comparisons  I  have  sketched  present  the  subject 
in  a  light  something  different  from  orilinary,  and 
one  which  gives  prominence  to  features  too  much 
overlooked.  So  far  from  severing  tlie  different 
branches  of  the  profession  by  hard  rigid  lines,  tliev 
should,  us  it  seems  to  me,  be  drawn  together  as 
much  as  circumstances  will  allow.  That,  as  ar(dii- 
tects  and  amateurs  of  architecture  have  established 
in  London  the  Architectural  Museum,  to  which 
artisans  are  invited,  and  in  which  they  have  not 
only  the  opportunity  of  study,  but  are  assisted  by 
actual  instruction  and  by  competition  for  prizes,  so 
the  endeavour  generally  should  be  to  give  to  all 
artisans  such  technical  training  as  will  enable  them 
to  appreciate  a  design,  to  sympathise  with  tlie 
architect,  and  to  have  pride  ami  pleasure  in  its 
execution.  To  some  these  views  may  apptar  chi- 
merical—  perchance  beautiful  dreams  which  will 
vanish  before  the  broad  glaring  light  of  a  work-a- 
day  world.  I  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  adduce 
the  Architectural  Museum  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  acknowledged  practice  of  the  Freemasons  on 
the  other,  as  evidence  that  such  instruction  can  be 
judiciously  given,  and  that  the  results  are  extremely 
satisfactory. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  so  far  as  regards  artisans, 
how  much  more  influential  will  such  training  be 
when  extended  to  the  employers  of  artisans  and  to 
the  general  public.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  master 
builders  and  the  public  will  not  be  interested,  they 
will  not  be  cultivated  by  exclusion  ;  they  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  brought  within  the  influence  of 
those  tastes,  ideas  and  aspirations  with  which  it  is 
desired  they  shall  sympathise,  and  in  the  realisation 
of  which  their  co-operation  is  essential. 

The  profession  and  its  depen  lencies  are  split  up 
into  narrow  clicjues,  each  of  whom  must  have,  if 
possible,  its  special  organ  in  the  press,  and  its 
special  society,  or  will  stand  aloof  from  all.  Thus 
the  strength,  which  would  be  of  immense  value,  if 
combined,  is  almost  useless,  because  distributed 
through  80  many  channels,  and  consequently  when 
occasion  arises,  in  which  energetic  language  or 
prompt  action  would  he  serviceable,  the  profession 
is  dumb  and  nerveless.  This  should  not  be;  it  is 
quite  time  the  profession  of  architects  should  take 
a  recognised  position,  not  only  in  London  but 
throuiihout  the  empire,  so  that  when  either  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  or  municipal  authorities 
err,  and  evince  disrespect  towards  any  architect, 


tlie  fitting  protest  or  rebuke  may  not  he  wanting. 
The  case  of  one  may  become  the  lot  of  any  ;  and 
thouah  "  Smith's"  warm  zeal  may  be  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  his  strong  personal  interest  in  the  issue, 
Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson  should  help  Smith  so 
far  lis  he  is  right,  and  lliey  will  have  a  claim  upon 
Smith  foi  his  assistance  on  another  occasion.  The 
remonstrances  of  those  who  are  not  directly  inter- 
ested in  a  special  case,  if  made  temperately  yet 
forcibly,  will  have  their  effect  much  more  than  if 
they  were  uttered  by  the  architect  personally  ag- 
grieved. And  each  step  so  gained  elevates  tlie 
profession  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  and  of  its 
own  members,  and  liecomes  a  precedent. 

Much  more  mi^ht  be  urged,  but  I  fear  to  weary 
you.  Thus  imperfectly  I  would  invite  those  whom 
my  words  may  reach  calmly  to  reconsider  the 
position  the  profession  holds.  Sure  I  am  that  at 
presetit  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Some  sort  of 
change,  then,  is  desirable ;  what  form  shall  it 
take? 

A  more  vigorous  support  of  the  Institute,  as  the 
chartered  representative,  who  will  always  have  the 
preferential  bearing  vvitli  the  general  public,  with 
the  Legislature,  and  with  ministers  of  State  ? 

The  estalilisliment  or  invigoration  of  local  soci- 
eties affiliated  lo  the  Institute,  and  working  with  it 
on  all  occasions  of  common  because  professional 
interest,  and  each  endeavouring  within  its  own  local 
sphere  to  secure  a  more  honourable  regard  from 
the  public  for  the  profession  we  pursue  ;  more  uni- 
formity of  practice  among  ourselves  ? 

A  peripatetic  association,  whicli  throughout  the 
country — at  any  rate  in  the  great  local  centres — 
shall  carry  on  the  much-needed  work  inaugurated 
by  the  Alliance  and  adopted  by  conference;  in 
conjunction  with  the  excellent  project  of  an  associa- 
tion for  the  encouragement  of  the  tine  arts,  recently 
broached  in  a  professional  journal  ? 

These  are  questions  preunant  with  much  advan- 
tage or  disadvantaire,  as  they  may  be  interpreted: 
I  must  leave  them  for  such  response  as  they  may 
receive,  or  until  another  season,  when  I  luay  invite 
you  to  their  consideration.  In  conclusion,  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  architecture  there  i» 
science  as  well  as  art — statics  as  well  as  aesthetics. 
It  is  related  of  the  Theban  Enaniiiiondas  that 
when,  after  saving  his  cniuitrymen  from  subju- 
gation, they  in  a  moment  of  popular  pique  elected 
him  to  the  office  of  city  scavenger,  the  fine  old 
veteran  accepted  the  appointment,  saying — "  It  is 
the  man  who  ennobles  the  office,  not  the  office  the 
man."  So  in  all  good  architecture,  all  who  truly 
help  act  with  honour  to  themselves  —  the  artisan  as 
well  as  the  architect;  and  the  latter  should  ever 
remember  his  most  honourable  appellation  means 
nothing  more  than  "  chief  workman." 


ON  COMPETITIONS.* 

'  "  There  is  one  more  subject,  but  I  must 
di.stiuss  it  in  a  very  brief  manner — competi- 
tions. I  never  went  in  for  a  competition  in 
my  life,  and  would  jjopularly  therefore  be 
supposed  to  know  nothing  about  them. 
Well,  through  accident  and  through  my 
friendship  with  so  many  here,  I  do  happen 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  them.  Perhaps  T 
take  a  strong  view  :  I  told  you  I  bad  strong 
views  on  some  subjects,  and  I  view  competi- 
tions as  the  '  curse '  of  the  profession. 
Theoretically  they  are  so  grand — -best  man  ! 
best  design  1  &c. ;  but  practically  where  has 
the  best  man  and  best  design  gone  to  ? — 
why,  the  wall.  Well,  it  is  rather  cruel  to 
talk  like  this  when  I  may  have  so  many  '  best 
men '  among  my  audience,  who  sent  in  the 
best  designs,  of  course,  and  I  may  be  out- 
raging their  feelings  and  reviving  bitter 
memories  they  would  sooner  forget ;  but  I 
must  explain  why  I  look  on  competition  as 
a  curse.  Why  does  the  general  public  give 
us  rather  the  cold  shoulder  sometimes? 
Because  the  aforesaid  public  knows  some- 
times some  disagreeable  facts.  '  Little  Pedd- 
lington  Parish  Pump  Public  Competition. 
Sir  (a  lithographed  form), — In  reply  to  your 
retjuest  for  particulars  of  this  competition,  I 
regret  to  say  we  have  no  more  forms,  as  over 
two  hundred  architects  have  already  been 
supplied.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Little  Peddlington  Parish 
Pump  Public  Competition.' 

Over  200  architects  applied.  I  have 
altered  the  name,  but  that  fact  remains  to  my 
knowledge.    What  opinion,  do  you  think,  the 

»  From  Mr.  U.  H.  Birch's  address,  London  Architectural 
Associutiun. 
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Peddlington  Committee  beld  about  the  archi- 
tectural iirofession  after  that  ?  According 
to  the  public  we  are  all  ready  to  circumvent 
and  to  cut  one  another's  throats.  Can  you  be 
surprised  that  '  conipetition  '  is  the  cause  of 
that  belief  ?  Take  another  instance :  A 
church  is  to  be  built.  A  limited  number  of 
architects  are  asked  to  send  designs  ;  they 
will  only  compete  on  the  conditions  that  a 
professional  man  of  known  ability  and  in- 
tegrity is  appointed  judge.  The  committee 
agree  ;  the  designs  are  sent  in  ;  the  award 
arrived  at  after  most  careful  sifting  of  the 
several  designs.  '  In  Memoriam  '  is  put 
first,  as  having  carefully  kept  within  all  the 
requirements  of  the  particulars  supplied  as 
to  cost,  accommodation,  &c.  The  committee 
reverse  this  decision  ;  put  it  on  one  side,  and 
choose  for  themselves  out  of  the  four  designs 
the  worst  and  the  most  expensive ;  the  one 
that  they  had  settled  all  along  should  have 
it.    No  fictitious  case  again,  but  a  fact. 

Well,  Hastings  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  Free 
Library,  Addiscombe — where  are  all  those 
competitions '?  Consigned  to  limbo,  to  rot 
in  that  Stygian  lake  of  past  competitions, 
that  will  only  stink  if  you  stir  them.  I  don't 
come  before  you  with  a  remedy  for  all  this. 
You  have  the  remedy  yourselves.  Be  wise, 
and  save  your  labour,  your  toil,  and  your 
pains,  and  avoid  competitions.  Never  mind 
how  temj)ting  the  bait ;  join  not  the  swarm 
of  minnows." 


SANITAEY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

At  a  meeting  of  tlie  South  Diililin  Union  sani- 
tary authority,  tiie  Master  suliinitteii  certificates 
of  analyses  and  samples  of  milk,  siipijlied  hy  Dr. 
Charles  Cameron,  City  Analyst,  which  were  to  tlie 
effect  that  the  milk  supplied  to  the  liouse  by 
Thomas  Keesjan,  Uora  Iiitley,  and  James  IrUley, 
contained  12  per  cent,  of  water,  whilst  tliat  sup- 
plied by  James  and  John  Rafter  and  P.  VVIiite  ivis 
pure.  Mr.  Byrne  wished  to  know  if  thfv  could 
not  prosecute  in  such  cases.  The  i\l;isier  intimated 
tliat  a  case  of  similar  character  had  come  before 
the  magistrates  some  short  time  since,  and  had 
been  dismissed  on  the  tjrounds  that  tiie  guardians 
had  adopted  tlie  cream  test,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  go  outside  it.  Mr.  Byrne  could  not  a^ree  with 
the  justice  of  llie  decision.  It  was  never  intended 
by  tlie  uuardians  to  restrict  themselves  to  any  one 
test  of  the  purity  of  the  milk.  If  the  milk  in  the 
present  instance  contained  15  per  cent,  of  water, 
he  would  advise  a  prosecution. 

Armagh. — At  the  union  sanitary  board  a  letter 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  was  read,  which 
stated  "  that  the  Local  Governineiil  Board  are  not 
aware  that  that  Act  makes  any  change  in  tlie  form 
of  notices  under  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts.  The 
62nd  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  requires  that 
notices  fiiould  he  si^'ned  by  the  executive  sanitary 
officer.  All  further  proceedin};s  should  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  tlie  Sanitary 
Authority,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive 
officer  to  see  that  their  orders  are  carrieil  out.  Tlie 
Local  Government  Board  consider  that  the  sanitary 
sub-otficers  are  the  proper  persons  to  serve  the 
notices  in  their  respective  distr'cts,  and  they  are 
required  by  the  sanitary  order  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  directions  of  the  Sanitary  Authority." 
Oilier  sanitary  boards  in  the  provinces  would  do 
well  to  issue  a  "  sanitary  notice  "  similar  to  that 
signed  by  the  executive  sanitary  othcers  of  tlie 
Armagh  Union,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  public 
is  direcled  to  what  are  offences  under  the  new  Act, 
and  explaining  other  matters  in  respect  to  sanitary 
duties  and  the  scope  of  sanitary  officers. 

Artane. — At  a  meeting  of  the  North  Dublin 
Union  SHiiitary  board,  the  suliject  of  the  water 
supply  of  Artane  was  opened.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  reference  to  the  determination  of 
the  sanitary  board  to  assess  lowiilanils  outside 
Clontarf  with  the  cost  of  supplying  Artane  with 
Vartry  water,  asked  why  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
clude in  the  area  of  taxation  a  large  portion  of  the 
electoral  division  of  Drnuicoiidra,  wliich  could  not 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  water  supply.  They 
also  desired  tliat  the  townlands  sliould  lie  specified  | 
in  which  the  villages  of  Artane  and  Donnycarney 
are  situated,  and  the  townlands  in  which  persons  | 
may  obtain  water  by  means  of  tlie  pipes  to  be  laid 
down.  The  consideration  of  the  letter  was  ad-  i 
journed  to  next  meeting. 

Blackrock. — At  a  meeting  of  the  town  com- 
missioners last  week,  a  long  discussion  ensued  on 


the  head  of  certain  plans  proposed  by  the  engineer. 
Among  several  resoliilions  and  amendments  the 
following  were  proposed  hy  Mr.  Ma^rath,  seconded 
by  .\Ir.  Alma,  that  a  lesiilution  passed  a  month  ago 
should  be  adopteil,  to  iheeffect  that  the  engineer 
should  "  prepare  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
works  as  then  in  progress,  for  the  guidance  of  a 
consulting  engineer  and  contractors,  if  deemed  ad- 
visable." Mr.  Alma  considered  tliat  they  could 
not  go  behind  the  resolution  last  named.  The 
surveyor  had  heen  given  a  month  to  prepare  the 
plans,  and  had  them  then  ready.  Mr.  Smith,  on 
Mr.  VVigliHiii's  recommendation,  altered  "  prepare" 
to  "  produce"  plans,  and  Mr.  Barnes  then  brought 
forward  the  plans  promised  by  him  on  that  day 
month.  The  surveyor  further  staled  that  he  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  completing  the  works  in  connec- 
tion with  the  slob  lands  at  £-2,1  "0,  lieing  only  £170 
above  the  or  giiial  estimate.  He  (Mr.  Barnes)  liked 
free  discussion  on  the  qiieslinii  of  the  people's 
park,  and  had  never  tried  to  cloak  or  hide  any 
action  ot  bis  from  the  commencement  of  the  under- 
taking. His  plans,  maps,  and  estimates  were  the 
property  of  the  board,  ami  could  he  all  and  severally 
produced  when  required.  Mr.  Ferguson  then 
put  a  number  of  queries  to  the  engineer,  when  the 
chairman  said  that  it  he  was  going  through  all  the 
plans,  and  to  examine  Mr.  Barnes,  he  would  move 
an  adjournment.  Mr.  Ferguson  said  that  was  the 
usual  course.  Mr.  Wigliam  considered  they  were 
in  a  dilemma  as  far  as  the  railway  was  concerned. 
Mr.  Barnes  said  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  Mr. 
VVigham  or  any  other  business  gentleman  on  the 
hoard  would  go  with  him  to  the  directors  of  tiie 
railway  company  and  there  meet  their  engineer, 
and  he  would  undertake  to  satisfy  all  parties,  both 
the  railway  and  the  board,  the  plans  in  progress  of 
being  carried  out  were  more  satisfactory  and  prac- 
ticable than  those  at  first  submitted  to  the  board 
and  railway  company. 

Ennis. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Ennis  Union  sani- 
tary board,  the  salaries  of  the  sanitary  medical 
officers  and  sanitary  sub-oHicers  were  coiisi  lered, 
ill  compliance  with  a  request  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the 
aut;nienlatiiHis  proposed  to  be  allowed  were  ex- 
cesMve.  The  following  reply  was  resolved  upon  : — 
"  Sir,  —  1  have  been  requested  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians of  the  Ennis  Union  to  write  to  you  in  refer- 
ence to  the  letter  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  27th  November.  The  guardians  desire,  before 
making  any  alteration  in  the  salaries  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  appointed  under  the  recent  Sanitary  Act, 
to  allow  four  months  to  elapse,  during  which  time 
they  will  be  aide  to  judge  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  those  officers,  and  what  they  consider  to 
be  a  fair  remuneration  for  same.  They  also  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
salaries  had  been  raised  within  the  last  six  months, 
which  they  took  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
salaries  under  the  Act  in  question. — Inchiquin. 
B.  Banks,  Esq.,  Sec." 

Kilkenny. — A  not  very  edifying  discussion 
took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  on  the 
subject  of  sanitary  duties  and  salaries. 

A  TotjCH  OF  THE  Kilkenny  Cats. — The  first 
matter  considered  was  the  salary  of  the  executive 
sanitary  officer,  when  Air.  Hogan  suggested  £1  a- 
week  was  the  least  that  could  be  given  to  Mr. 
Dillon,  as  executive  sanitary  oflicer;  however,  after 
some  discussion,  il  was  decided  that  the  fixing  of 
the  salaries  for  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  medical  sanitary 
officers  would  be  postponed  till  such  time  as  the 
salaries  of  the  rural  sanitary  officers  would  he 
settled  by  the  hoard  of  guardians  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Mr.  Dillon  said  the  work  could  not 
he  properly  carried  out  without  the  appointment  ot 
two  sub-sanilary  officers.  Mr.  Callanaii  proposed 
that  Kearney,  mayor's  bailifi',  should  serve  i.'otices, 
instead  of  appointing  an  officer.  Mr.  Hogan  re- 
marked that  if  the  work  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be 
done  [iroperly,  and  be  properly  paid  for.  Mr.  Dillon 
stated  that  there  were  26  reports  sent  in  by  Dr. 
Maiiee,  and  6  by  Dr.  Comerlord.  Mr.  Dillon  pro- 
ceeded to  read  from  Dr.  Magee's  reports  relative  to 
houses  in  Watergate,  and  recommending  that  pigsties 
should  be  situated  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
dwelling-houses  ;  also  relative  to  the  danger  of  ac- 
cumulating heaps  of  manure  which  required  removal. 
There  was  also  a  report  read  from  Dr.  Magee,  re- 
ferring to  the  bouse  of  Patrick  Donnelly  of  Colliers- 
lane,  and  recommending  whitewashing,  the  yard  to 
be  made  larger,  and  the  erection  of  a  good  latrine. 
Mr.  i\lorris  said,  to  fully  carry  out  the  Act  it  would 
take  all  their  time,  and  he  thought  their  officers 
ought  to  be  recommended  not  to  bring  in  too  much 
on  tlieir  bands  at  one  time.  Mr.  Keiiealy  observed 
that  the  officers  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  re- 
commended to  do  the  work  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Mr.  Morris  remarked  that  he  didn't  see  the  use  of 
bringing  in  a  lot  ol  reports  at  once,  particularly  till 
the  last  were  disposed  of.     Mr.  Poller  suggested, 


if  they  took  up  the  worst  cases  first,  it  would  be  a 
cnutioii  to  the  others.  Mr.  Shortal,  taking  up  the 
rejiorts,  said  that  these  reports  were  not  bona  fide : 
they  were  only  got  up.  The  atmosphere  smell  very 
strongly  of  salaries,  hut  after  a  while  it  would 
calm  down,  and  there  would  be  very  few  reports 
sent  in.  They  were  all  running  a-muck  with 
reports  now;  but  the  Act  would  become  obsolete 
after  a  short  time.  Mr.  Hogan  called  Mr.  Shortal 
to  order;  and,  addressing  the  chairman,  said  that 
this  council  as  a  representative  body  should  throw 
no  disparagement  on  a  profession  which  next  after 
the  ecclesiastical  was  most  deserving  of  their  re- 
spect. In  the  first  case,  the  two  gentlemen  con- 
cerned should  not  be  charged  with  concocting 
fraudulent  reports.  Each  of  them  was  highly  edu- 
cated and  honorable;  and  he  called  on  Mr.  Shortal, 
as  a  gentleman,  lo  retract  the  foul  language  he  had 
used.  Mr.  Kenealy  advised  Mr.  Shortal  to  with- 
draw his  imputation  against  the  doctors.  Mr. 
Shortal  said  salaries  were  in  tlie  wind,  and — 
.Mr.  Kenealy,  interrupting  Mr.  Shortal,  — I  must 
object  to  your  speaking  thus;  we  are  bound  to 
protect  our  officers,  and  we  will  protect  them. 
Mr.  Shortal  said  be  was  entitled  to  hold  his  own 
opinion;  and  he  would  not  be  doing  bis  duly  if  he 
did  not  express  his  opinion  as  to  whether  reports 
were  honlifide.  Mr.  Hogan  told  Mr.  Shortal  that 
he  was  welcome  to  hold  his  own  opinions,  but  wiieii 
he  promulgated  them  in  that  council  he  should 
take  care  to  be  in  a  posilion  to  prove  their  correct- 
ness, or  be  ready  to  vvithdraw  them  when  they 
were  of  a  character  which  could  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  representative  assembly.  Mr.  Shortal  said 
that,  of  course  he  did  not  mean  any  thing  personal 
to  the  officers  here  ;  the  remarks  he  made  were 
directed  to  the  general  bearing  of  the  results  which 
might  follow  upon  this  law.  Mr.  Kenealy  moved  that 
the  consideration  of  all  further  communications  from 
sanitary  officers  be  postponed  until  the  cases  already 
in  hand  be  settled  ;  and  that  the  persons  who  have 
been  already  reported  be  warned  to  abate  the  nui- 
sances. Mr.  Hogan  wished  lo  know  if  this  meant 
that  the  sanitary  officers  were  to  do  nothing  ?  Mr. 
Kenealy  said,  by  no  means;  let  them  send  in  their 
reports,  but  let  the  corporation  finish  those  already 
before  them  first.  Mr.  Kenealy  remarked,  il  would 
be  absurd  to  be  receiving  reports,  and  doing 
nothiiijf  to  abate  the  nuisances  ;  and  then,  suppose 
pestilence  were  to  break  out,  and  that  no  steps  had 
been  taken  in  the  matter,  what  would  he  the  result? 
After  some  more  wrangling,  it  was  agreed  that 
summonses  should  be  issued  against  all  persons  not 
ahaliiig  nuisances  after  being  duly  cautioned.  It 
appears  a  main  drain  is  required,  so  that  the  sewers 
can  he  carried  into  it.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  future, 
reports  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  James,  as  consulting 
sanitary  officer. 

KiLRUSH. — At  a  meeting  of  the  guardians,  in 
reference  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  Kilmiliill 
graveyard,  which  at  present  is  without  a  wall  or 
fence  to  keep  off  pigs  or  other  animals,  the  chair- 
man remarked  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  in 
the  village  of  Kilmiliill  to  see,  daily,  swine  root  up 
the  remains  of  the  dead.  iMr.  O'Dee,  a  guardian 
for  Kilmihill,  moved  that  this  graveyard  be  at  once 
walled  in.  Mr.  Brew  acknowledged  the  necessity 
of  walling  in  this  yard,  hut  thought  the  expenses 
ought  be  borne  by  the  district  where  il  is  situated, 
while  .VI  r.  B.  Heniiessy  said  there  was  an  Act  of 
Parliament  making  it  a  union  charge.  Mr.  Borough 
concurred,  and  Mr.  S.  Heiinessy  opposed  it  on  the 
grounds  that  this  was  a  bad  year,  and  that  the  rale- 
payers  were  overtaxed  already.  Mr.  lilackall 
thought  that  any  man  having  any  Christian  feelings 
would  not  oppose  a  measure  to  protect  the  bones  of 
their  dead  from  the  ravages  of  pigs,  and  when  it 
was  staled  that  piss  had  their  cabins  under  the 
tombstones.  Several  guardians  at  this  stage  com- 
menced to  speak  to;.'etlier,  and  a  scene  of  confusion 
followed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  order  was 
restored  ;  and  Mr.  Studdert,  as  an  amendment,  pro- 
posed to  have  it  adjourned  until  that  day  six  months. 
This,  on  being  put,  was  declared  lost;  and  the 
resolution,  on  being  put  from  the  chair,  was  de- 
clared lost  by  eight  to  six. 

Kingstown  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 

commissioners  the  surveyor's  report  was  read.  It 
recommended  that  a  meter  should  be  procured  to 
check  the  water  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  sup- 
plying Vartry  water  to  the  township.  Estimates 
of  the  cost  were  ordered  to  be  procured.  The  sup- 
ply of  this  water  to  the  township  during  November 
last  the  report  stated  to  have  been  410,000  gallons 
daily.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  DalUey  Town 
Commissioners,  asking  the  co-operation  of  this 
board  in  opposing  the  Wicklow  Railway  Company's 
Bill,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  shut  up  ilie  sea -shore 
from  Killiney  to  Bray.  In  the  course  of  a  conver- 
sation which  ensued,  the  injurious  and  inconvenient 
nature  of  the  proposed  measure  was  fully  recog- 
nised, it  being  shown  that  this  and  other  townships 
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depended  solely  on  the  strand  for  their  supply  of 
sand  and  t:rave\.  It  was  resolved  that  the  co- 
operalion  asked  for  should  be  eranled.  The  report 
was  read  of  certain  conferences  with  the  Board  of 
Works,  on  tlie  snhjeet  of  a  town-hall  and  additional 
seweraue  for  Kingstown.  It  appeared  that  the 
Government  Coniniisnioners  demurred  to  the  exli'iil 
of  ground  asked  by  the  town  commissioners'  depu- 
tation for  a  town-liall.  The  Government  Commis- 
sioners also  stated  that  the  building  of  an  extensive 
post-office  at  Kiiigslown  was  contemplated,  and 
thrdw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  town-hall  mioiit 
be  amalgamated  with  this  building.  Tlie  report 
was  adopted.  Mr.  Stewart  stated  that  the  Board 
of  Works  had  the  site  in  question  in  perpetuity  for 
the  use  of  Kingstown  harbour,  A  lengthened  con- 
versation ensued  as  to  the  terms  to  he  offered  to 
the  Board  of  Works  in  the  matter.  It  was  stated 
that  160  ft.  was  the  extent  of  the  (ground  allocated 
for  the  proposed  post-office,  with  the  town-hall 
attached.  It  appeared  that  the  town  commis- 
sioners had  engaged  two  architects  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  towii-hiill.  With  regard  to  the  amount 
likely  to  be  suliserihed  by  the  county  grand  jury 
towards  erecting  a  court-house  in  conjunction  with 
the  town-hall  and  post-office,  it  was  clearly  enun- 
ciated that  this  body  would  only  subscribe  towards 
a  plain  court-house,  quite  at  variance  with  the  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  Kingstown  commissioners. 

MocNTMELLicK.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
union  sanitary  authority,  there  was  a  brilliant  dis- 
cussion anent  the  duties  and  salaries  of  tlie  medical 
and  sanitary  officers.  The  Local  Government 
Board  was  lectured,  and  told  the  guardians  knew 
their  duty,  and  were  not  going  to  be  imposed  upon 
to  the  injury  of  the  ratepayers  in  increasing  doc- 
tors' salaries.  After  a  long  discussion  a  motion 
was  carried  to  increase  Dr.  Fisher's  salary  from 
£15  to  £20.  Mr.  Milbourne  said  he  would  propose 
the  salary  of  the  sub-sanitary  officer  of  Mountrath 
be  £15  a-year.  Mr.  Gaze  said  it  would  be  illegal 
to  vote  such  a  salary,  for  they  had  no  power'to 
give  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  salarv  each  officer 
had  liefore  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Lane  said 
that  he  would  propose  that  each  of  the  sub-sanitary 
officers  l)e  allowed  £7  lOs.  each  for  their  new  duties. 
Mr.  Cullen  asked  what  had  the  sanitary  offir'ers 
done  f<,r  the  last  lour  years  ?  Tliey  had  heard  Dr. 
Jacob  state  at  a  previous  meeting  that  the  water 
of  certain  streams  caused  fever,  but  nothiu"  was 
done  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  those  waters.  At- 
tention was  directed  by  members  of  the  board  to 
the  state  of  the  pulilic  pumps  and  the  river  at 
Maryborough,  which  was  stated  to  be  fouled  by 
sewage  from  tiie  gas  works;  and  a  notice  of  motion 
wa-i  given  by  a  member  with  a  view  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  all  the  sanitary  officers  to  £15  a-year 
each.  A  letter  was  directed  to  the  board  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  of  Deerpark,  stating  that  tiie  town  of 
Mountrath  was  looked  upon  as  a  nursery  of  fever, 
which  is  solely  caused  by  the  impurity  of  the 
water,  the  greater  part  of  the  nuisance  of  the  town 
being  said  to  fall  into  a  stream  from  which  the 
whole  of  the  poor  who  have  not  pumps  get  water. 

MuLLiNGAR.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Mullingar 
Board  of  Guardians  the  observaiions  made  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  rneWical  men  in  Dublin,  in  which 
the  guardians  were  stigmatized  as  "  ignorant  boors," 
incapable  of  understanding  the  feelings  of  gentlemen, 
were  the  subject  of  discussion.  A  proposal  to  take 
a  civil  action  against  some  of  the  speakers  at  the 
surgeons'  meeting  received  serious  consideration. 
It  was  ultimately  decided  to  postpone  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  for  a  week. 

Naas. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Naas  Union  sani- 
tary board,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  approving  of  the  salaries  granted 
to  the  new  sanitary  inspectors,  and  calling  on  the 
board  to  reconsider  the  salaries  given  to  the  sani- 
tary medical  officer,  the  executive  sanitary  officer  ; 
and  that  if  they  did  not  do  so,  they  would  fix  the 
salaries  by  sealed  order.  Mr.  Trench  then  gave 
notice  of  motion  "  that  he  would  move  on  that  day 
fortniijht  that  the  remuneration  of  the  medical  sani- 
tary officers  and  consulting  sanitary  officers  he  in- 
creased from  £10  to  £  15,  and  that  the  executive 
sanitary  officer's  salary  he  increased  from  £10  to 
£20. 

Omagh. — At  a  meeting  of  the  union  sanitary 
board,  Mr.  A.  C.  Buchanan  inquired  how  many 
patients  were  in  the  hospital  suffering  from  scar- 
latina, and  was  informed  there  were  five.  Tlie 
chairman  said  that  the  houses  in  town  where 
families  were  suffering  should  he  closed  until  the 
patients  were  fully  recovered.  Captain  Buchanan 
stated  that  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  town 
liiii  the  people  wished  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  for 
fear  of  losing  custom  in  their  trade.  Several  letters 
were  read  from  the  Local  Government  Board  regard- 
ing the  sanitary  stale  of  Oniagh,  and  sugsesting  the 
immediate  ajjiiointraent  of  a  sub-sauitary  officer 


specially  for  Omagh.  A  memorial  from  the  town 
commissioners  to  the  Local  (jovernnient  Board  re- 
garding t\i'n  Milliter  was  also  before  the  meeting. 
After  souie  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  consider  the 
correspmidence  at  next  meeting,  when  proper  steps 
will  be  taken  to  remedy  the  matter  complained  of. 

Wakrenpoint. — A  t  a  meeting  of  the  guardians, 
Mr.  Quinn,  J  P.,  submitted  a  report  and  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Bower,  C.E.,  Dublin,  for  providing  a 
supply  of  water  for  Warrenpoint.  By  this  scheme 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  reservoir  within  about 
a  mile  of  the  town,  near  Barren  Chapel,  capable  of 
holding  a  supply  for  5,000  people  for  100  days,  at 
30  gallons  a  head  per  day.  Tiie  cost  of  the  work 
is  estimated  at  £4,800.  The  report  and  plans  were 
unanimously  approved  of  by  the  board  of  guardians, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  PUBLIC 
ROBBERY. 

FIRST  PICTURE. 
At  the  adjourned  monthly  meeting  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, a  report  was  presented  from  the  Public  Health 
Committee,  recommending  that  the  salary  of  Mr 
James  Boyle,  its  secretary,  be  increased  from  X260 
to  £300  per  annum  from  the  6tli  of  March  last. 

Mr.  Dockrell  moved  that  the  report  of  Committee 
No.  1,  recommending  that  the  salaries  of  Messrs. 
Newman  and  Morrison,  superintendents  of  the  re- 
pairing and  macadamising  of  the  streets,  be  increased 
from  £175  to  £200,  and  from  £104  to  £130  per 
annum  respectively,  be  adopted. 

After  the  motion  had  been  seconded,  some  discus- 
sion took  place. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Vereker  observed  that  this  was  the 
very  worst  time  that  could  be  selected  for  such  a 
motion,  as  the  streets  were  not  scavenged,  the  paving 
not  attended  to,  and  the  macadamising  neglected  ! ! 

Mr.  Gunn  was  of  opinion  that  the  motion  was  in- 
opportune, and  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the 
report  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  Dennehy  observed  that  it  would  appear  very 
strange  to  the  public  that  a  number  of  business  men 
should  assemble,  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  affairs, 
for  the  purpose  of  going  over  business  matters  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  city  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  salaries  of  officers. 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendment  was  nega- 
tived and  the  report  agreed  to. 

Several  other  reports  were  brought  up,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Lord  Mayor  having  been  called  to 
the  state  of  the  bouse — ten  members  only  being  pre- 
sent on  the  roll  being  called — the  house  adjourned. 
Prior  to  that  be  handed  in  an  amendment  to  the 
adoption  of  one  of  the  reports  under  consideration. 

The  amendment  was  as  follows: — "That  the  entire 
time  of  this  council  having  been  wasted  in  an  irre^'ilar 
discussion,  concluding  in  tlie  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  some  of  our  officers,  we  do  now  adjourn,  regretting 
this  great  waste  of  time." 

As  there  was  no  seconder,  the  amendment  was  not 
put  from  the  chair. 

SECOND  PICTURE. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of 
the  Corporation,  a  letter  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  read  ;  in  it  the  boa<-d  notify  that  they 
cannot  assent  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee at  their  last  meeting,  in  which  they  decided  on 
postponing  the  consideration  for  twelve  months  of  the 
increase  suggested  by  the  board  in  the  salaries  of  the 
medical  officers  of  dispensaries  as  sanitaty  officers, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  in  the  interval  the  amount 
of  duty  devolving  upon  each,  and  the  remuneration 
they  would  thereby  be  entitled  to.  In  declining  to 
assent  to  the  proposed  postponement  of  the  question, 
the  board  notify  tliat  they  have  determined  to  fix 
these  salaries  by  an  order  under  seal,  based  upon  the 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  boards  of  guardians  of 
the  North  and  South  Dublin  Unions  with  regard  to 
the  sanitary  officers  in  the  rural  portions  of  these 
unions.    The  following  resolution  in  reference  to  the 


siibjectwas  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee, 
viz.  :— "  That  the  law  agent  of  the  Corporation  be 
directed  to  take  the  opinion  of  Sergeant  Arm.strong, 
Mr.  Fitzgiblion,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Byrne  on  the 
question  in  the  letter  now  read,  and  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  consultation,  if  necessary." 


Tiie  Institution  ofCivii,  F.NOiNicBns. — A  general 
meeting  of  this  body  was  held  on  Weilnesday  evetiing, 
the  9tb  inst.,  in  the  Museum  Buildings,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Cotton.  The  officers  of  the  council  for 
ensuing  half-year  having  been  elected,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  on  "  Experiments  in  the 
Treatment  of  Irish  Turf  at  Birdhill,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Smith,  hon.  sec.  ;  and  another  paper  by  Mr.  Mnurice 
F.  Fitzgerald,  describing  the  process  of  peat  manu- 
facture in  the  same  locality,  was  read  by  Mr.  Bindon 
B.  Stoney.  Mr.  Alexander  M'Donnell",  at  a  recent 
meeting,  read  a  paper  on  the  use  of  peat  in  locomotives 
andSiemens's  furnace,  and  a  discussion  now  took  place 
on  this  and  on  Blr.  Wilson's  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald'.s 
papers.  Mr.  Wilfred  Haughton  stated  that  be  had 
tried  the  use  of  compressed  peat  on  the  Kingstown 
Railway,  and  found  that  its  relative  value,  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  Scotch  coal,  was  aliout  50  per 
cent.  He  got  the  highest  result  from  air-dried  black 
peat.  Mr.  M'Donnell  said  that  where  there  was  peat 
fit  for  manufacture  by  machinery,  it  would  pav  fairly, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  peat  could  be  manufactured 
niuch  more  cheaply  than  by  ordinary  labour.  The 
discussion  was  chiefly  interesting  to  engineers  con- 
nected with  railways. 

The  Recent  Visit  of  the  Bkiiish  Association 
TO  Belfast.  — The  balance  in  the  bands  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  appropriated  by  the  subscribers  as  fol- 
lows:—Magnetic  apparatus  for  Queen's  College,  £120; 
mechanical  laboratory,  £100;  As.semhiy's  College' 
£50;  Methodist  College,  £50;  Botanic  Gardens,  £50; 
Working  Men's  Institute,  balance  of  surplus  (about 
£100);  debt  on  the  Ulster  Horticultural  Flower 
Show,  £36  ;  and  the  Belfast  Museum,  £50. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  L.  R — Your  note  of  tlie  4tli  inst  lias  been  received.  As  it 
is  not  an  official  commiinieatiuii,  we  must  decline  to  take 
any  notice  of  it.  The  statements  you  make  therein  are  not 
strictly  correct.  We  perceive  that  some  of  the  pro'essional 
journals  have  copied  oriKinal  matter  from  our  columns 
without  the  usual  acknowleOgmeiit  of  .source.  Arcliitect«, 
as  well  as  editors,  should  be  liiinourible  men. 

J.  It — Send  your  address,  and  your  sketch  will  be  forwarded. 

FiRB.— It  is  not  true  that  her  Majesty's  Coaclibuilders  on 
"  Somer's  hill"  are  varnishing  the  fire-escapes.  The  citizens 
could  not  bear  the  expense  just  now. 

Obiteh  Dictum.— This  issue  completes  our  sixteenth  volume, 
and  sixteenth  year  «f  our  existence.  We  wish  all  our 
readers  a  merry  Christmas,  pending  having  a  talk  with 
tliem  on  the  first  of  tlit;  new  year. 


DEATH. 

On  Monday,  December  14th,  1874,  at  her  residence,  Sandy- 
mount,  Dulilin,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  much  beloved  and 
respected,  Madame  Von  Feinaigle,  widow  of  the  late  Professor 
Von  Feinaigle,  of  Luxembourg,  founder  of  tlie  Feinaiglian 
Institution,  Dublin. 


LANDED  ESTATES  IMPROVEMENT. 
The  annexed  communication  is  sufficiently 
explanatory  in  itself,  and  needs  but  small 
comment  on  our  part,  as  we  have  repeatedly, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  last  few  months, 
devoted  several  articles  to  the  subject  of 
Land  Reclamation— both  bog  land,  mountain 
waste,  and  foreshores ;  and  in  our  present 
issue  additional  remarks  will  be  found.  We 
will  hail  with  satisfaction  every  earnest  and 
honest  effort  made,  whether  by  the  capitalists 
of  the  sister  kingdom  or  by  native  ones,  to 
carry  out  the  work  proposed.  Early  in  the 
new  year  we  may  have  something  further  to 
say  upon  the  subject : — 

Langbourne  Chambers, 
17  Fencliurcli-street,  London,  E.G., 
4th  December,  1874. 
Sir,— In  the  Dublin  Gazette  of  the  27th  ulf. 
you  will  doubtless  have  observed  the  notice  of  an 
intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to 
incorporate  a  company  under  the  above  title.  The 
objects  in  view  are  set  forth  in  the  notice,  and  inav 
be  briefly  summarised  as  consisting  of  the  advance 
of  money  (or  the  direct  execution  of  tlie  works)  for 
the  drainage,  reclamation,  improvement,  &c.,  of 
lands  in  Ireland,  whether  by  landlords  or  by  tenant 
farmers  (with  consent  of  their  landlords)  ;  the  pro- 
viding a  fund  whence  the  former  may  borrow  money 
upon  easy  terms,  to  pay  the  compensations  consti- 
tuted under  the  Land  Act  of  1870  j  and  other 
cognate  purposes. 

In  the  course  of  several  very  lengthy  visits  to 
Ireland,  I  was  much  impressed,  not  only  with  the 
fact  that  she  presents  a  wide  and  secure  field  for 
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the  investment  of  capital,  hut  also  with  the  argu- 
ment used  by  both  the  Pressi  and  by  nearly  all 
intelligent  Irishmen,  that  England  scatters  her 
wealth  everywhere  —  in  anarchic  and  dishonest 
state"  in  South  America,  and  in  doubtful  enterprises 
all  over  the  world — except  in  Ireland,  where  the 
jecurity  would  be  undoubted,  and  the  benefits  in 
every  sense  almost  infinite. 

Considerable  reflection,  enquiry,  and  labour  at 
length  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  scheme  to  which 
I  refer,  and  which  I  am  now  rejoiced  to  see  on  iis 
way  towards  realisation. 

In  that  gratification  you  wi'l,  I  cannot  doubt, 
participate.  The  Press  of  Ireland— always  intelli- 
gent and  quick  to  perceive  all  that  may  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country  whose  interests  it  so  ably 
represents  —  may  now  render  good  service  by 
strenstheuing  our  hands  with  its  valuable  approval, 
when  we  come  before  Parliament  to  ask  th»t  we  be 
orgaidsed  and  empowered  by  a  special  Act,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  start  on  onr  mission. 

The  hope  is  by  no  means  a  wild  one  which  I 
entertain  that  this  company  may  he  but  the  piotieer 
to  shew  to  the  ca[)ilalists  of  England  how  well  tliey 
may  serve  their  own  interests  by  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  tlie  splendid  sister  country  —  rich  in 
her  natural  resources  and  gifted  peo|>le,  and  but  a 
few  hours  distant  from  London.  Ireland  requires, 
not  grants  or  subsidies,  but  the  employment  of  that 
additional  capital  which  England  possesses  so  fully, 
and  which  she  needs  so  sorely.  I  leave  this  sub- 
ject, with  every  confidence,  to  your  active  appre- 
ciation. 

I  would  deem  it  a  very  great  favour  if  you  would 
kindly  take  the  trouble  of  addressing  to  me,  and 
to  my  friends  Messrs.  Vallance  and  Vallance,  whose 
names  are  appended  to  the  notice,  a  copy  or  copies 
of  your  paper  wliich  may  contain  any  observations 
that  you  may  be  disposed  to  make  relative  to  this 
matter — I  might  even  say  this  movement. 

L.  C.  Alexandeu,  LL.D. 


NEW  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL, 
BELFAST. 

We  copy  the  following  from  onr  contempo- 
rary the  British  Architect,  of  the  27tli  ult. : — 

"  Belfast.— New  Wesleyan  Chapel.— A 
memorial  church,  the  gift  of  Alderman  James 
Carlisle,  J. P.,  to  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  son,  is  being  erected  at 
Carlisle  Circus.  Tiie  stone  employed  in  its  cnn- 
structinn  is  Armagh  limestone,  with  designs  of  red 
Dumfries  stone.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance,  which  is  embellished  with  elaborate 
mouldings,  carvings,  and  capitals,  opens  from 
Carlisle  Circus.  On  either  side  of  this  door  are 
two  niches,  in  whicli  are  to  tie  placed  statues  of  the 
Evangelists.  A  spire  anil  tower  will  rise  over  the 
principal  entrance,  in  height  from  ground  to  top 
about  170  ft.,  and  the  spire  will  be  adorned  witli 
16  ornamental  windows.  The  west  window  of  tlie 
church  will  be  particularly  spacious  and  handsome, 
being  30  ft.  in  height  and  17  ft  3  in.  in  widili. 
There  will  be  no  gallery  on  the  church,  the  ground 
floor  being  arranged  to  seal  about  ]  ,000  persuns. 
The  entire  cost,  the  whole  of  which  is  borne  liv  .Mr. 
Carlisle,  will  be  between  £15,000  and  £20,000. 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  he  completed 
in  eight  or  ten  months.  Mr.  Henry  is  the  contractor, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn." 


Sparkling  Winks  fkomSaumur  An  inte- 
resting article  has  just  apiieared  in  the  Medical 
Times  (Hid  Gazette  on  Sparkling  Wines.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  rise  in  tlie  price  of  cham- 
pagnes it  appears  that  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  district  of  Saumur,  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  France.  Dr.  Druitt,  the  author  of  the 
article  in  question,  reinarks  : — "Both  in  society 
and  in  medical  practice  the  use  of  sparkling  wine  is 
largely  on  the  increase.  Nothing  is  so  exhilarating 
with  so  small  a  quantity  of  alcohol  in  it,"  and  adds 
that  the  wines  of  Saumur,  "although  perfectly 
familiar  in  London,  have  hitherto  been  decorated 
with  other  names  than  their  own,"  and  that  "every 
year  4,000,000  bottles  of  wine  from  Saumur  are 
sent  to  this  country,  where  it  lias  been  ticketed 
with  any  name  the  purchaser  chooses  to  give  it." 
He  concludes  his  article  with  the  following  advice: 
"  It  surely  is  (oolish  to  give  43.  or  5s.  for  a  second- 
rate  champagne,  when  a  wine  which  is  either  tlie 
same  identically,  or  rather  one  better  tlian  the 
second-rale  brands  of  champagne,  may  be  had  for 
less  money."  One  firm,  the  Messrs.  \V.  and  A. 
Gilbey,  of  London,  are  introducing  these  wines 
through  the  medium  of  their  agents  in  every  town, 
under  what  Dr.  Druitt  calls  "  the  modest  and  true 
appellation  of  Sparkling  Wines  of  Saumur." — 
Morning  Post,  December  2nd,  1874. 
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NOTICE. 

It  is  to  be  distincthj  understood  that  although 
we  (live  jilace  to  letters  of  cor  respondents,  ice  do 
not  subscribe  editorially  to  the  opinions  or 
statements  set  forth  in  same. 

Correspondents  should  send  their  names  and 
addresses,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our 
readers  notes  of  works  in  contemplation  or  in 
progress. 

Post  Office  Orders  and  Cheques  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Peter  Roe,  42,  Mahbot- 
street,  Duhlin. 

RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  IRISH  BUILDER. 
(Town.)      s.    d.  (Post.)      s.  d. 

Yearly  ..60  Yearly  ..80 
Half-yearly  3  0  Half-yearly  4  0 
Quarterly    _    ^    6    Quarterly    .    2  0 

Terms  for  Advertising  may  be  hnown  vn 
upplication. 


Epps's  Cocoa.  —  Grateful  and  Comfokting  "By  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  caj-eful  appli- 
cation of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  witli  a  delicately  Bavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It 
is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  artii  les  of  diet  that  a  consti- 
tution may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist 
every  tendency  to  disease.  Hnudreds  of  subtle  maladies  are 
floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak 
point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  our- 
selves well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame"— Cii'(7  Service  Gazelle. 


CEORCE  TYRRELL, 

BUILDER, 

Ru.ssell    Place,  Dublin, 

(Mdsrlakes  all  manner  of  Building  Work  in  Town  or  Counlry. 


THOMAS  H.  DENNANY, 

^lonumental  lUiilb^r  t&  Sculptor, 

Carver  and  General  Stonecutter, 
PROSPECT  STONE  &  MARBLE  WORKS, 

Tombs,  Monuments,  Fonh,  Tablets,  Headstomt,  4^. 


Monuments,  Tombs,  Headstones, 
and  Mural  Tablets, 

In  the  greatest  Variety,  and  the  most  extensive  Stock  im 
Ireland  are  at 

GLASNEVIN 


JOSEPH  O'REILLY, 

GENEBAL  CARVER  dc, 
4  ANGLE  SEA-STREET,  CORK. 


JAMES  HOGAN  &  SONS, 

Af aster  Plasterers,  Cement  Workers  ^c, 
168,  GT.  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Moderate  Rates — Undoubted  Security — 
Prompt  Settlements. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  AND  LIFE 

i    OFFICES,  40  LOWER  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIK, 

PAUL  ASKIN  Agent. 

AGENT  also  to  the 
NORWICH  AND  LOS'DON  ACCIDENT 
AND  PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE  COUPANT,  rfc. 


RLES  FRAPJCIS,  son,  AND  CO., 

C  K  M  E  N  T  M  A  N  U  F\4  C  T  U  R  E  K  S , 

West  Medina  Mills,  Newport,  Isle  of  "Wight. 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  SIXTY  YEARS. 
POItTTBj.^^'SS  C"KMK\T,  aceordina  to  the  Board  of  Works' Test 
"  Brand  Vectis,"  MI0i91XA  (or  improved  Roman)  Cement.    Botli  the  above 
Cements  have  been  largely  used  by  the  Home  and  nearly  every  Foreign  Government. 

BEiONZKMEDAL,|      BuWm  Depot-15  TALBOT-PLACE. 


London,  1S51. 


A.  J.  ALDRICH,  Agbnt. 


(  Gold  Medai, 
I  Haves,  1SS8. 


TO  COACH  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  &c. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  always  keep  a  large  Stock  of 

Charles  Turner  and  Son's  Superior  Varnishes, 

specially  suited  for  Coach  Building  and  House  Decorative  purposes,  "  and  for  which  we  are  Sole  Agents  for  Ireland;" 

Also  a  Supply  ol  Giround  and  B9ry  CoBours,  Bi'u.shes,  Ac, 

of  best  quality,  for  which  we  solicit  orders. 

BOILEAU   AND  BOYD, 

92    BRIDE    STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Established  A.D.  1700. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Transparent  Stains  for  Wood. 

IiV  USE  FOR  TWENTY  YEA  KS.    Viz. :— 

DARK  OAK,  WAINSCOT,  MAHOGANY,  ROSEWOOD,  SATIN  WOOD,  AND  WALNUT; 

Also  a  BLACK  STAIN,  for  STAINING  DEAL,  PINE,  &c., 

IN    LIEU    OF    PAINTS    AND    TO    SUPERSEDE    GRAINING,    AT    LESS    THAN    HALF    THEIR  COST. 

THE  superiority  of  these  Stains  over  every  preparation  of  the  kind,  has  been  long  established, 

1  by  the  marked  preference  shown  for  them  by  Architects  and  others  interested  in  decorations  to  which  they  are  appli- 
cable.  Tliey  are  Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

F .    S  W  I  M  K  U  It  W  . 

12.  SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.E , 

Whtre  Specimens,  Prices,  and  Testimonials  from  Eminent  Architects  can  be  had  on  Application,  or  Post  Free. 

These  stains  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  the  Warehouses  of  MESSRS.  BOYD  &  GOODWIN,  C,  Merrion- 
r«w,  Dublin  and  MESSRS.  DOBBIN  &  CO.,  45  &  17  NortU-steet,  Belfast,  wliere  also  specimens  may  be  seen. 


